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ABBREVIATIONS, SYMBOLS, AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 

NOTES 


The following pages explain the abbreviations that are used in the more technical parts (see 
above, p. xiv 3 i. [ a ]) of the Encyclopedia. The list does not claim to be exhaustive, and, for the 
most part, it takes no account of well-established abbreviations, or such as have seemed to be fairly 
obvious. The bibliographical notes will, it is hoped, be welcome to the student. 

The Canonical and Apocryphal books of the Bible are usually referred to as Gen., Ex., Lev., 
Nu., Dt., Josh., Judg., Ruth, S(a.), K(i.), Ch[r.], Ezra, Neh., Esth., Job, Ps., Pr., Eccles., 
C(an)t., Is., Jer., Lam., Ezek., Dan., Hos., Joel, Am., Ob., Jon., Mi., Nah., Hab., Zeph., Hag., 
Zech., Mai.; i Esd., 4 Esd. {i.e ..<2 Esd. of EV), Tob., Judith, Wisd., Ecclus., Baruch, Epistle of 
Jeremy {i.e., Bar. ch. 6), Song of the Three Children (Dan. 3 23 ), Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, 
Prayer of Manasses, 1-4 Macc.; ML, Mk., Lk., Jn., Acts, Rom., Cor., Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., Thess., 
Tim., Tit., Philem., Heb., Ja[s.], Pet., 1-3 Jn., Jude, Rev. [or Apoc.]. 

An explanation of some of the symbols (A, X, B, etc.), now generally used to denote certain 
Greek MSS of the Old or New Testaments, will be found above, at p. xvi. It may be added that 
the bracketed index numerals denote the edition of the work to which they are attached: thus 
OTJC^-T/ie Old Testament in the Jewish Church , 2nd edition (exceptions RP^\ A OF& ; see 
below). The unbracketed numerals above the line refer to footnotes ; for those under the line see 
below under D 2 , E 2 , J 2 , Pa- 

When a foreign book is cited by an English name the reference is to the English translation. 

It is suggested that this work be referred to as the Encyclopedia Biblica , and that the 
name may be abbreviated thus: Ency. Bib. or EBi. It will be observed that all the larger 
articles can be referred to by the numbered sections (§§) ; or any passage can readily be cited 
by column and paragraph or line. The columns will be numbered continuously to the end 
of the work. 


Abuhv. 


Acad. 


AF . 
A 1 JT 


Alt\_test\. Unt. . 
Amer. Journ. of 
Phil. 

A[mer.]J[ourn.] 
S\_em.'\ L\_ang.'\ 


Am. Tab. . 
Ant. . 

AOF 

Apocr. A need. 


Aq. 


Ar. . 

Aram. 

Arch. 

Ar. Dcs. . 
Ar. Heid.y or 
Held. 

Arm. 

Ass. . 

Ass. HWB 
As. u. Eur. 


Abulwalid, the Jewish grammarian 
(b. circa 990), author of Book of 
Roots , etc. 

The Academy: A Weekly Review 
of Literature , Science, and Art. 
London, ’69 ff. 

See AOF. 

Ancient Hebrew Tradition. See 
Hommel. 

See Winckler. 

American Journal of Philology , 

’Zoff. 

American Journal of Semitic Lan¬ 
guages and Literatures (continu¬ 
ing Hebraic a [’84—’95] ), 

. TheTell-el-Amarna Letters(=A^5) 

. Josephus, Antiquities. 

. Aliorientalische Forschungen. See 
Winckler. 

. Apocrypha Anecdota , 1st and 2nd 
series, published under the 
general title ‘Texts and Studies’ 
at the Cambridge University 
Press. 

. Aquila, Jewish proselyte (temp, 
revolt against Hadrian), author 
of a Greek translation of the Old 
Testament. See Text. 

. Arabic. 

. Aramaic. See Aramaic. 

. Archceology or Archaologie. See 
Benzinger, Nowack. 

. Doughty, Arabia Deserta, ’88. 

Reste arabischen Heidentums. See 
Wellhausen. 

. Armenian. 

. Assyrian. 

. Assyrisches Handivorterbuch. See 
Delitzsch. 

. W. M. Muller, Asien u. Europa 
nach altagyptischen Denkmdlern, 
’9 3 * 


A T, A Tliche 

. Das Alte Testament, Alttestament- 
liche. Old Testament. 

A T Unters. 

. Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen . 
See Winckler. 

AV . 

. Authorised Version. 

b. . 

. ben, b'ne (son, sons, Hebrew). 

Ba. . 

. Baer and Delitzsch’s critical edition 
of the Massoretic Text, Leipsic, 
’69, and following years. 

Bab. . 

. Babylonian. 

Baed., or 

Baedeker, Palestine (ed. Socin), 

Baed. Pal. 

(2 \ ’ 94 ; (3 \ ’98 (Benzinger) based 
on 4th German ed. 

Baethg., or 

Baethgen, Beitrdge zur semitischen 


Baethg.Beitr. Religions-geschichte , ’88. 

BAG . . C. P. Tide, Baby lorn sche-assyrische 

Geschichte, pt. i., ’86; pt. ii., ’88. 

Ba. NB. . ♦ Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den 

semitischen Sprachen , i., ’89; ii., 
’91; (2) ’94. 

Baraitha . . See Law Literature. 

BDB Lex. . [Brown, Driver, Briggs, Lexicon ] 
A Hebreiv and English lexicon 
of the Old Testament, based on 
the Lexicon of Gesenius, by F. 
Brown, with the co-operation of 
S. R. Driver and C. A. Briggs, 
Oxford, ’92, and following years. 

Be. . . . E. Bertheau (1812-88). In KGH; 

Richter u. Ruth, ’45 ; ( 2) ’83; 
Chronik, ’54; < 2 \ ’73; Fsra, 
Nehe??iia u. Ester , ’62; (*), by 
Ryssel, ’87. 

Beitr. . . Beitrdge , especially Baethgen (as 

above). 

Beitr. z. Ass. . Beitrdge znr Assyriologie u. semi¬ 
tischen Sprachwissenschaft; ed. 
Fried. Delitzsch and Paul Haupt, 
i.,’90; ii., ’94; iii.,’98; iv. 1/99. 

Benz. HA . I. Benzinger, Hebraische Arckd- 
ologie, ’94. 
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Is. SBOT. Isaiah in SBOT [Eng.], 

. ( f 97); [Heb.], (’99). 

Jeremiah, his Life and Times in ‘ Men of the 
Bible’ CSS). 

Jew. Rel. Life Jewish Religious Life after the 
Exile , *98. 

CIG . . Corpus Inscriptionum Grcecarum 

(ed. Dittenberger), ’82 ff. See 
also Boeckh. 

CIL . • Corpus Inscriptionum Latina rum, 

Berlin, ’63, and following years, 
14 vols., with supplements. 

CIS . . Corpus Inscriptionum Semitica - 

rum , Paris, ’8i ff. Pt. i., Phoeni¬ 
cian and Punic inscriptions; pt. 
ii., Aramaic inscriptions; pt. iv., 
S. Arabian inscriptions. 

The Classical Review, ’87 ff. 
Clermont-Ganneau: 


Kon. 

Konige in KIIC, ’99. 

Bertholet, Stel- 

A. Bertholet, Die Stellung der Is¬ 

lung 

raelite n u. der Juden zu den 
Fremdcn, ’96. 

Bi. . 

Gustav Bickell: 

Grundriss der hebrdischen 
Grammatik, ’69 f. ; ET, ’77. 
Carmina VT metrice etc., ’82. 
Dichtungen der Hebrder, ’82 f. 
Kritische Bearbeitung der 
Prov., ’90. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, ’43 ff. 

Biblioth. Sac. . 

BJ . . . 

De Bello Judaico. See Josephus. 

BL . 

Schenkel, Bibel- Lexicon ; Real- 
worterbucb zum Ilandgebrauch 
fur Geistliche u. Gemeinde- 
glieder, 5 vols., ’69-75. 

S. Bochart (1599-1667) : 

Geographia Sacra, 1646 ; 
Hierozoicon, sive de Animali - 
bus Scriptume Sacra, 1663. 

Boch. 

Boeckh 

Aug. Boeckh, Corpus Inscr. Grac., 
4 vols., ’28-’77. 

BOR 

Babylonian and Oriental Record, 
? 7 ff. 

Bottch. 

Friedrich Bottcher, Ausfuhrliches 
Lehrbitch der hebrdischen Spca¬ 
che, ’66-’68. 

Bottg. Lex. 

Bdttger, Lexicon z. d. Schriften des 
FI. Josephus, ’79. 

BR . 

Biblical Researches. Sec Robinson. 

Bu. . 

Karl Budde: 

Urge sch. 

Die biblische Urgeschichte (Gen. 
1-124), ’83. 

Ri.Sa. 

Die Bucher Richter und Samuel, 
ihre Quellen undihr Aufbau/qo. 

Sam.. 

Samuel in SBOT (Ileb.), ’94. 

Das Buch I Hob in 11 K, ’96. 

Klagelieder and Hohelied in KIIC, ’98. 

Buhl 

See Pal. 

Buxt. Syn.Jud. 

Johann Buxtorf (1564-1629), 
Synagoga Judaica, 1603, etc. 

Buxt. Lex. 

Johann Buxtorf, son (1599-1644), 
Lexicon Chaldaicitm, Talmudi- 
cum et Rabbinicum, 1639, folio. 
Reprint with additions by B. 
Fischer, 2 vols., ’69 and ’74. 

c., cir . 

circa. 

Calwer Bib. 

Calwer Kirchelexikon, Theologi- 
sches Ilandworterbuch, ed. P. 
Zeller, ’89-’93. 

Lex. 

c. Ap. 

contra Apionem. See Josephus. 

C/I . 

Composition des Ilexateuchs. See 
Wellhausen. 

Chald. Gen. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis, 
by George Smith. A new edi¬ 
tion, thoroughly revised and cor¬ 
rected by A. 11 . Sayce, ’So. 

Che. 

T. K. Cheyne: 

Proph. Is. . 

The Prophecies of Isaiah, 2 vols. 
(’8o-’8i; revised, < 5) , ’S9). 

Job and Sol. 

Job and Solomon, or /'he Wisdom 
of the Old Testament (’S7). 

Ps. . 

The Book of Psalms, transl. 
with comm. (’88); re- 


written (forthcoming). 

OPs . . . The Origin and Religious Con¬ 

tents of the Psalter (‘ Bampton 
Lectures,’ ’89), ’91. 

Aids . . Aids to the Devout Study of 

Criticism , ’92. 

Founders . Founders of Old Testament 

Criticism, ’94. 

Intr. Is. . Introduction to the Book of 

Isaiah (’95). 


Class. Rev. 
Cl.-Gan. . 

Rcc. . 

Co. . 

Ezek. 

Einl. 

Hist. 

COT 

Crit. Mon. 

Cr. Rev. . 

D . 

D 2 . 

Dalm. Gram. . 

IVorte Jesu 
Aram. Lex. 


Dav. 


Job . 
Ezek. 


DB . 


de C. Orig. 


De Gent. 
Del. 


Par. . 

Ileb . Lang. 


Recueil d'Archeologie, ’85 ff. 

Cornill: 

Das Bitch des Propheten 
Ezechiel , ’86. 

Einleitung in das Alte Testa¬ 
ment, ’91; < 3 >, ’96. 

History of the People of Israel 
from the earliest times , ’98. 

The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the 
Old Testament. See Schrader. 

A. II. Sayce, The Higher Criticism 
and the Verdict of the Monu¬ 
ments , ’94. 

Critical Review of Theological and 
Philosophical Literature [ed. 
Salmond], ’91 ff. 

Author of Deuteronomy; also used 
of Deuteronomistic passages. 

Later Deuteronomistic editors. See 
Historical Literature. 

Dalman, Grammatik des jiidisch- 
palastinischen Aramaisch , ’94. 

Die IVorte Jesu , i., ’98. 

Aranniisch - Ncuhebraisches 
IVorterbuch zu Targum , 
Talmud ’ und Midrasch, 
Teil i., ’97. 

A. B. Davidson : 

Book of Job in Camb. Bible, ’84. 

Book of Ezekiel in Cambridge 
Bible, ’92. 

W. Smith, A Dictionary of the 
Bible, comprising its Antiquities, 
Biography, Geography, and A r al- 
ural History, 3 vols., ’63; DII-\ 
2nd ed. of vol. i., in two parts, 

* 93 - 

or, J. Hastings, A Dictionary of 
the Bible, dealing with its Lan¬ 
guage, Literature, and Contents, 
including the Biblical Theology, 
vol. i., ’98; vol. ii., ’99. 

or, F. Vigouroux, Dictionnaire de 
la Bible, ’95 ff. 

Alph. de Candolle, Origine des 
Plantes Cultivees, ’82; ’96. 

ET in the International Scien¬ 
tific Series. 

De Geniibus. See Wellhausen. 

Delitzsch, Franz (1813-90), author 
of many commentaries on books 
of the OT, etc. 

or, Delitzsch, Friedrich, son of pre¬ 
ceding, author of: 

lVo lag das Paradies ? (’Si). 

The Hebrew Language viewed 
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in the light of Assyrian Re¬ 
search , ’83. 

Prol. * Prolegomena eines nenen hebr.- 

aram. Wdrterbuchszum A T, 
’86. 

Ass. HWB Assyrisches Handworterbuch, 

’96. 

DHM Ep. Denk. D. H. M tiller, Epigraphische Denk- 
maler aus Arabien, ’89. 

Die Propheten in ihren urspriinglichen Form. 

Die Grandgesetze der ursemi- 
tischen Poesie, 2 Bde., ’96. 

Di. . • . Dillmann, August (1823-94), 

in ICG IP: Genesis, 3rd ed. of 
Knobel, ’75; <*>, ’82; ’92 (ET 

by Stevenson, ’97) ; Exodus und 
Leviticus , 2nd ed. of Knobel, 
*80; 3rd ed. by Ryssel, ’97; 
Numb., Deut ., Josh., 2nd ed. of 
Knobel,’86; Isaiah, < 5 >, ’90; (edd. 
1-3 by Knobel; 4th ed. by Die- 
stel; 6th ed. by Kittel, ’98). 

Did. . . Didaclie. See Apocrypha, § 31, 1. 

Dozy, Suppl. . Supplement aux Dictionnaires 
Arabes, J9ff. 

Dr. . . . Driver, S. R.: 

HT. . A Treatise on the Use of the 

Tenses in Hebrexv, ’74; W, 
’81; < 3 >, ’92. 

TPS , Notes on the Hebrew Text of 

the Books of Samuel, ’90. 

Introd. . An Introduction to the Litera¬ 

ture of the Old Testament, 
(D,’91; (6), ’97. 

Par. Ps. . Parallel Psalter, ’98. 

Deut. . Deuteronomy in The Inter¬ 

national Critical Commen- 
tary, ’95. 

Joel and Amos in the Cambridge Bible, ’97. 

Lev. SPOT SPOT (Eng.), Leviticus , as¬ 
sisted by II. A. White, ’98. 

* Hebrew Authority ’ in Authority and Archaeology, 
Sacred and Profane , ed. 
David G. Hogarth, London, 
’99. 

Is. . . Isaiah, His Life and Times, in 

* Men of the Bible,’ < 2 >, ’93. 

Drus. . . Drusius (1550-1616) in Critici 

Sacri. 

Du. . . . Bernhard Duhm: 

Proph. . Die Iheologie der Propheten 

als Grundlagefiirdie innere 
Entzvicklungsgesch ielite der 


israelitischen Religion , ’75. 
. Das Buck Jesaia in UK, ’92. 

. Die Psalmen erklart, in KHC, 

’99. 

. Old Hebrew historical document. 

. Later additions to E. See His¬ 
torical Literature. 

. Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th ed., 

’75-’88. 

BM Georg Ebers (’37~’98), Aegypten u. 
die Bucher Alose’s, i., ’68. 

. Einleitung (Introduction). See 
Cornill, etc. 

Rev. The English Historical Review, 

'Mff- 

. Die Lntstehung des Judenthums. 

See Ed. Meyer. 

. English translation. 

. Ethiopic. 

. Eusebius of Caesarea (2nd half of 
3rd to 1st half of 4th cent. A.D.) : 
Onom. or OS Onomasticon ; ‘ On the Names 
of Places in Holy Scripture.’ 


Is. 

Ps. 

E . 

E 2 . 

EBW 

Ebers, Aeg 

Einl. 

Eng. Hist 

£nt[si], 

ET . 

Eth. 

Eus. 


HE . . Historia Ecclesiastica. 

P[rep.]E[v.J Preparatio Evangelica . 

Chron. . Chronic on. 

EV . . . English version (where authorised 

and revised agree). 

Ew. . . Heinrich Ewald (1803-75) : 

Lehrb. , Lehr buck der hebraischen 

Sprache , ’44; < 8 >, ’70. 

Gesch. . Geschichte des Vo Ikes Israel; 

( 3 ) i.—vii., ’64-’68 ; ET < 2 ) 5 
vols. (pre-Christian period), 
’ 69 -’ 8 o. 

Dichter . Die Dichter des Alten Bundes 

< 3 >, ’66 f 

Proph. . Die Propheten , ’40 f; ( 2 ), ’67 

/; ET’76/ 

Expos. . . Expositor , 5 th ser., ’95 Jf. 

Exp\os\ Primes'] Expository Times , ’89-’90 Jf. 


f and/: 
FTP 

Field, Hex. 


F[r.~\HG . 

FI. and Hanb. 

Pharm. 
Floigl, GA 

Founders . 

Fr. . 


Fra. 


Frankenb. 

Frazer 


Fund. 

<5 . 

GA . 

GA . 
GBA 

GASm. 

GAT 


Gei. Urschr. 


Ges. 


Thes. 


Gramm. 


Lex. 


Ges.-Bu. 


following (verse, or verses, etc.). 

Fauna and Flora of Palestine. 
See Tristram. 

F. Field, Origenis Hexaplorum qua 
super sunt sive Veterum Inter pre- 
turn G nr corum in totnm Veins 
Testamentum Fragmenta (’75). 

Fragmenta Ilistoricorum Grccco- 
rum, ed. Muller, 5 vols., ’41-’72. 

F. A. Fliickiger and D. IIanbury, 
Pharmacograph ia. 

Floigl, Geschichte des semitischen 
Altertums in Tabellen, ’82. 

Founders of Old Testament Criti¬ 
cism. See Cheyne. 

O. F. Fritzsche (1812-96), com¬ 
mentaries on books of the Apo¬ 
crypha in KHG. 

Sigismund Frankel, Die aramai- 
schen Fremdzvorter im Arabi¬ 
se hen, ’86. 

W. Frankenberg, Die Spriiche in 
KII, ’98. 

J. G. Frazer: 

Totem ism (’87). 

Golden Bough (’90); in prep. 

Pausanias's Description of 
Greece (translation and 
notes, 6 vols., ’98). 

J. Marquart, Fundamente israeliti- 
scher u. jiidiseller Geschichte, ’96. 

Greek Version, see above, p. xv.f 
and Text and Versions. 

Geschichte d. Alterthums (see 
Meyer, Floigl). 

Geschichte Agyptens (see Meyer). 

Gesch. Babylon tens u. Assyriens 
(see Winckler, Hommel). 

George Adam Smith. See Smith. 

Reuss, Geschichte des Alten Testa¬ 
ment j,’ 8i; ’90. 

A. Geiger, Urschr ift und Ueber- 
setzungen der Bibel in Hirer Ab- 
hangigkeit von der inneren Ent- 
wicklung des Judenthums, ’57. 

F. H. W. Gesenius (1786-1842) : 

Thesaurus Philologicns Criti- 
cus Ling. Hebr. et Chald. 
Veter is Testa menti, ’35-’42. 

Hebraische Gram matik, ’13; 
( 2(i ), by E. Kautzsch, ’96; 
ET ’98. 

Ilebriiisches u. chaldaisches 
Ha nduwrterbuch , ’12; < ll I 
(Muhlau u.Volck), ’90; < 12 > 
(Buhl, with Socin and Zim- 
mern),’95 ; ( 13 > (Buhl), ’99. 

Gesenius-Buhl. See above, Ges. 
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Kon. 
Bertholet, 
lung 

Bi. . 


Biblioth. Sac. 
BJ . . 

BL . 


. Konige in KIIC, ’99. 

Stcl - A. Bertholet, Die Stellung der Is¬ 
raelites u. der Juden zu den 
Brevities, ’96. 

. Gustav Bickell: 

Grundriss der hebraischen 
Grammatik , ’69 f. ; ET, ’77. 
Carmina VT metrice etc., ’82. 
Dichtungen der Hebraer, ’82/ 
Kritische Bearbeitung der 
Prov., ’90. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, ’43 jf. 

De Bello Judaico. See Josephus. 
Schenkel, Bibel- Lexicon ; Real- 
worterbuch zum Handgebrauch 
fur Geistliche u. Gemeinde- 
glieder, 5 vols., 

S. Bochart (1599-1667) : 

Geographiti Sacra, 1646 ; 
Hierozoicon, sive de Animali- 
bus Scriptural Sacra, 1663. 
Aug. Boeckh, Corpus Inscr. Grccc., 
4 vols., ’28-’77. 

Babylonian and Oriental Record, 

Friedrich Bottcher, Ausfithrliches 
Lehrbuch der hebraischen Spra- 
che, ’66-’68. 

Bottger, Lexicon z. d. Schriften des 
FI. Josephus, ’79. 

BR . . . Biblical Researches. See Robinson. 

Bu. . . . Karl Budde: 

Urgesch. . Die biblische Urgeschichte (Gen. 
1-124), ’83. 

Ri.Sa. . Die Pitcher Richter nnd Samuel, 
ihre Quellen utui ihr A upbait,' 90. 
Sam.. . Samuel in SB 07 ' (Ileb.), ’94. 

Das Buch I Hob in UK, ’96. 

Klagelieder and Hohelied in KHC, ’98. 

Buhl . . See Pal. 

Buxt. Syn.Jud. Johann Buxtorf (1564-1629), 
Synagoga Judaica, 1603, etc. 
Buxt. Lex. . Johann Buxtorf, son (1599-1644), 
Lexicon Chaldaicum, Tahnudi- 
cum et Rabbinic urn, 1639, folio. 
Reprint with additions by B. 
Fischer, 2 vols., ’69 and ’74. 


Boch. 


Boeckh 

BOR 

Bottch. 


Bottg. Lex. 


c., cir. 
Calwer Bib. 
Lex. 

c. Ap. 

CH . 

Chald. Gen. 


Che. 

Proph. Is. . 
Job and Sol. 
Ps. . 


OPs. . 

Aids . 
Founders . 
Intr. Is. 


circa. 

Calwer Kirchelexikon, Theologi- 
sches Ilandworterbuch, ed. F. 
Zeller, ’89~’93. 

contra Apionem. See Josephus. 

Composition des Ilexateuchs. See 
Wellhausen. 

7 'he Chaldean Account of Genesis, 
by George Smith. A new edi¬ 
tion, thoroughly revised and cor¬ 
rected by A. H. Sayce, ’So. 

T. K. Cheyne: 

I'he Prophecies of Isaiah, 2 vols. 

(’8o-’8i; revised, ( 5) , ’89). 

Job and Solomon, ox r l 'he IVisdom 
of the Old Testament (’87). 

7 he Book of Psalms, transl. 
with comm. (’88); re¬ 

written (forthcoming). 

The Origin and Religious Con¬ 
tents of the Psalter (‘ Bampton 
Lectures,’ ’89), ’91. 

Aids to the Devout Study of 
Criticism, ’92. 

Founders of Old Testament 
Criticism, ’94. 

Introduction to the Book of 
Isaiah (’95). 


Is. SBOT. Isaiah in SBOT [Eng.], 

(*97); [Heb.], (-99). 

Jeremiah, his Life and 7 'imes in ‘Men of the 
Bible’ (’88). 

Jew. Rel. Life Jewish Religious Life after the 
Exile, ’98. 


CIG 

Corpus Inscriptionum Grczcarum 
(ed. Dittenberger), ’82 jf. See 
also Boeckh. 

CIL 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
Berlin, ’63, and following years, 
14 vols., with supplements. 

CIS 

Corpus Inscriptionum Semitica- 
runt , Paris, ’81 ff. Pt. i., Phoeni¬ 
cian and Punic inscriptions; pt. 
ii., Aramaic inscriptions; pt. iv., 
S. Arabian inscriptions. 

The Classical Review, ’87 jf. 

Class. Rev. 

Cl.-Gan. . 

Clermont-Ganneau: 

Rec. . 

Recueil d'Archeologie, ’85 ff. 

Co. . 

Cornill: 

Ezek. 

Das Buch des Propheten 
Ezechiel, ’86. 

Einl. 

Einleilung in das Alte Testa¬ 
ment, ’91; ( 3 >,’96. 

iiist. 

History of the People of Israel 
from the earliest times, ’98. 

COT 

TheCuneiform Inscriptions and the 
Old Testament. See Schrader. 

Crit. Mon. 

A. H. Sayce, The Higher Criticism 
and the Verdict of the Monu¬ 
ments, ’94. 

Cr. Rev. . 

Critical Review of Theological and 
Ph i losoph ical Literature [ ed. 
Salmond], ’91 jf. 

D . 

Author of Deuteronomy; also used 
of Deuteronomistic passages. 

D 2 . . . 

Later Deuteronomistic editors. See 
Historical Literature. 

Dalm. Gram. . 

Dal man, Grammatik des jiidisch- 
palastinischen Aramaisch, ’94. 
Die IVorte Jesu, i., ’98. 

IVorte Jesu 

Aram. Lex. 

A ra m iiisch - Nc uh ebra isch es 
l V or ter buch z u 7 'a rgu m, 
7 'almud, nnd Midrasch, 
Teil i., ’97. 

Dav. 

A. B. Davidson: 

Job . 

Book of fob in Camb. Bible, ’84. 

Ezek. 

Book of Ezekiel in Cambridge 
Bible, ’92. 

DB . 

W. Smith, A Dictionary of the 
Bible , comprising its Antiquities, 
Biography, Geography, and Xat- 
ural History, 3 vols., ’63; DB 
2nd ed. of vol. i., in two parts, 
’93- 

or, J. Hastings, A Dictionary of 
the Bible , dealing with its Lan¬ 
guage, Literature, and Contents, 
including the Biblical Theology, 
vol. i., ’98; vol. ii., ’99. 
or, F. Vigouroux, Dictionnaire de 
la Bible, ’95 jf. 

de C. Orig. 

Alph. de Candolle, Origine des 
Plantes Cultivces, ’82; (4 \ ’96. 
ET in the International Scien¬ 
tific Series. 

De Gent. . 

De Gentibus. See Wellhausen. 

Del. 

Delitzsch, Franz (1813-90), author 
of many commentaries on books 
of the OT, etc. 

or, Delitzsch, Friedrich, son of pre¬ 
ceding, author of: 


Par. . . I Vo lag das Paradies? (’81). 

Heb. Lang. The Hebrew Language viewed 
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Dr. 


in the light of Assyrian Re¬ 
search, ’83. 

Prol. • Prolegomena ernes nenen hebr.- 

a ram. Wdrterbuchszum A T, 
’86. 

Ass. HWB Assyrisches Handworterbuch , 

’96. 

DHM Ep. Denk. D. II. Muller, Epigraphische Denk - 
maler aits Arabien, ’89. 

Die Propheten in ihren urspriinglichen Form. 

ZV<? Grundgesetze der ursemi- 
tischen Poesie, 2 Bde., ’96. 

Di. . • . Dillmann, August (1823-94), 

in KGH: Genesis , 3rd ed. of 
Knobel, ’75; < 4 >, ’82; < 6 >, ’92 (ET 
by Stevenson, ’97); Exodus und 
Leviticus , 2nd ed. of Knobel, 
’So; 3rd ed. by Ryssel, ’97; 
Numb., Deut., Josh., 2nd ed. of 
Knobel, ’86; Isaiah, < 5 ), ’90; (edd. 
1-3 by Knobel; 4th ed. by Die- 
stel; 6th ed. by Kittel, ’98). 
Did. . . Didache. See Apocrypha, § 31, 1. 

Dozy, Suppl. . Supplement aux Dictionnaires 
Arabes, ’79 jf. 

Driver, S. R.: 

A Treatise on the Use of the 
Tenses in Hebrew, ’74; < 2 >, 
’81; ( 3 >,’92. 

Notes on the Hebrew Text of 
the Books of Samuel , ’90. 
An Introduction to the Litera¬ 
ture of the Old Testament, 
(1) ,’91; (6), ’97. 

Parallel Psalter, ’98. 
Deuteronomy in The Inter¬ 
national Critical Commen- 
tary, ’95. 

in the Cambridge Bible, ’97. 
SBOT (Eng.), Leviticus , as¬ 
sisted by II. A. White, ’98. 
‘ Hebrew Authority ’ in Authority and Archceology, 
Sacred and Profane, ed. 
David G. Hogarth, London, 

’? 9 ‘ 

Is. . . Isaiah, His Life and Times, in 

4 Men of the Bible,’ < 2 >, ’93. 
Drus. . . Drusius (1550-1616) in Critici 

Sacri. 

Bernhard Duhm: 

Die Iheologie der Propheten 
a Is Grundlage fur die innere 
Entiv ickln ngsgesch ielite der 
israelitischen Religion, ’75. 
Das Buck Jesaia in IIK, ’92. 
Die Psalmen erkldrt, in KIIC, 
’ 99 - 

Old Hebrew historical document. 
Later additions to E. See His¬ 
torical Literature. 
Encyclopcedia Britannica, 9th ed., 
’ 75 -SS. 

Georg Ebers (’37—’98), Aegypten u. 

die Bucher Hose's, i., ’68. 
Einleitung (Introduction). See 
Cornill, etc. 

The English Historical Review, 

: 86 #. 

Die Entstehung des Judenthums. 

See Ed. Meyer. 

English translation. 

Ethiopic. 

Eusebius of Caesarea (2nd half of 
3rd to 1st half of 4th cent, a.d.) : 
Onom. or OS Onomasticon ; 4 On the Names 
of Places in Holy Scripture.’ 


HT. 


TBS 

Introd. 


Par . Ps. 
Deut. 


Joel and Amos 
Lev. SBOT 


Du. 


Proph. 


Is. 

Ps. 

E . 

E 2 . 

EBW 

Ebers, Aeg 

Einl. 

Eng. Hist 

Ent[siJ. 

ET . 

Eth. 

Eus. 


BM 


Rev. 


E V 
Ew. 


HE . 

F[ra!p.~\E\y.~\ 

Chron. 


Lehrb. 

Gesch. 


Dichter 
Proph. 


Ilistoria Ecclesiastica. 
Prceparatio Evangelica. 
Chronic on. 

English version (where authorised 
and revised agree). 

Heinrich Ewald (1803-75): 

Lehrbuch der hebraischen 
Sprache, ’44; ( 8 >, ’70. 

Geschichte des Volkes Israel; 
i.—vii., ’6 4 -’6S ; ET ( 2 > 5 
vols. (pre-Christian period), 
’69-’So. 

Die Dichter des Alten Bundes 
' 3) , ’66 f. 

Die Propheten , ’40 f; ( 2 ), ’67 

/; ET’76/ 

Expositor, 5 th ser., ’95 jf. 


Expos. . _ _ ^ 

Exp[os]. Primes’] Expository Times, ’89^90 jf. 
f and jf. . 

FFP 

Field, Hex. 


F[r.~]HG . 

FI. and Hanb. 

Pharm. 
Floigl, GA 

Founders . 

Fr. . 


Fra. 


Frankenb. 

Frazer 


Fund. 

(5 . 

GA . 


GA . 
GBA 

GASm. 
GA T 


Gei. Urschr. 


Ges. 


Thes. 


Gramm. 


Lex. 


Ges.-Bu. 


following (verse, or verses, etc.). 

Fauna and Flora of Palestine. 
See Tristram. 

F. Held, Origenis Hexaplorum quee 
supersuntsive Veterum Interpre- 
tum Grczcorum in totum Vetus 
Testamentum Fragmenta (’75). 

Fragmenta Historicorum Grceco¬ 
rum, ed. Miiller, 5 vols., ’4i-’72. 

F. A. Fliickiger and D. Hanbury, 
Pharmacograph ia. 

Floigl, Geschichte des scmitischen 
Altertums in Tabellen, ’82. 

Founders of Old 7 'esiament Criti¬ 
cism. See Cheyne. 

O. F. Fritzsche (1812-96), com¬ 
mentaries on books of the Apo¬ 
crypha in KHG. 

Sigismund Frankel, Die aramai - 
sc hen Fremdworter ini Arabi - 
schen, ’86. 

W. Frankenberg, Die Spriiche in 
K1I, ’98. 

J. G. Frazer: 

7 'otemism (’87). 

Golden Bough (’90); ( 2 ) in prep. 

Pausanias's Description of 
Greece (translation and 
notes, 6 vols., ’98). 

J. Marquart, Fundamente israeliti - 
scher u. jiidischer Geschichte, ’96. 

Greek Version, see above, p. xv.f 
and Text and Versions. 

Geschichte d. Alter/hums (see 
Meyer, Floigl). 

Geschichte Agyptens (see Meyer). 

Gesch. Babyloniens u. Assyriens 
(see Winckler, Ilommel). 

George Adam Smith. See Smith. 

Reuss, Geschichte des Alten Testa¬ 
ments, ’81; < 2) , ’90. 

A. Geiger, Urschrift und Ueber- 
setzungen dcr Bibel in Hirer Ab- 
hangigkeit von der inneren Ent- 
wicklung des Judenthums, ’57. 

F. H. W. Gesenius (1786-1842): 

Thesaurus Philologicus Criti- 
cus Ling. Hebr . et Chald. 
Veter is Testa menti, '^^-42. 

He braise he Grammatik, ’13 ; 
t 20 *, by E. Kautzsch, ’96; 
ET ’98. 

Hebraisches u. chalddisches 
Handworterbuch, ’12 ; < ll) 
(Miihlau u.Volck), ’90; ( I2 > 
(Buhl, with vSocin and Zim- 
mern), ’95 ; ( ,3 > (Buhl), ’99. 

Gesenius-Buhl. See above, Ges. 
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Gesch. 

GCA 

GGN 

GJ . 
Gi[nsb] 


GJV 

Glaser 

Skizze 


Gr. . 


Gra. . 

Gesch 

Ps. 

Gr. Ven. 
GVI 


H . 

HA or Ilebr. 

Arch. 

Hal. 


Mel. . 

Hamburger 

[A’£] 

Harper, ABL 


HC . 


Heb. 

Hebraica . 
Heid. 

IIerst. 


Herzog, RE 
Ilet Ilerstel 
Hex. 

Hexap. 

I/G . 

Hierob. 
Ililgf. . 

Hist. 

Hist. Proph. 
Mon. 




HK . 


Geschielite ( H istory). 

Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 

yAjr. 

Gottingische Gelehrte Nachrichten, 

' 45 f 

GeschicJite Israels. See Winckler. 
Ginsburg, A/as so retico-critical Edi¬ 
tion of the Hebrew Bible , ’94, In¬ 
troduction, ’97. 

Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes. 

See Schiirer. 

Eduard Glaser: 

Skizze der Gesch. u. Geogr. 
A raidens , *90. 

K. Grimm (1807-91). Maccabees 
(’53) and IVisdom (’60) in KGII. 
Heinrich Gratz: 

Geschichte dcr Juden, i.-x., ’74 
ff.\ ET i.-v., ’91-’92. 
Kritischer Com men tar zu 
Psalmen, ’82 f 
Versio Veneta. See Text. 

Gesch. des Volkes Israel. 

Ewald, Stade, etc. 


den 


See 


. ‘The Law of Holiness’ (Lev. 17- 
26). See Leviticus. 

Hebraische Archdo/ogie. See Ben- 
zinger, Nowack. 

. Joseph Ilalevy. The inscriptions 
in Rapport stir line Mission Ar- 
cheologique dans le Yemen (’72) 
are cited: Hal. 535, etc. 

. Melanges d' Epigraph ie el 

d'A rcheologie Sent iliques , ’ 74. 

Hamburger, Realencyclopiidie fiir 
Bibel und Talmud, i. ’70, ’92; 

ii. ’83, suppl. ’86, ’91 f, ’97. 

. R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Baby¬ 
lonian Letters belonging to the 
A'fKuvunjik] collection of the 
British Museum, ’93 ff. 

. Iland-Commentar zum Neuen 
Testament, bearbeitet von II. J. 
Holtzmann, R. A. Lipsius, P. W. 
Schmiedel, II. v. Soden, ’Sta-’gi. 

. Hebrew. 

. Continued as AJSL ( q.v .). 

. Res/e arabischen Ileidentums. See 
Wellhausen. 

. Kosters, IIet Ilerstel van Israel in 
hetPerzische Tijdvak, ’93; Germ, 
transl. Die Wiederherstellung 
Israels, ’95. 

. See PRE. 

. See Ilerst. 

. Ilexateuch (see Kuenen, Holzinger, 
etc.). 

. See Field. 

. Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land. See Smith, G. A. 

. See Bochart. 

. A. Hilgenfeld, NT scholar ( Einl., 
etc.), and ed. since ’58 of ZIVT. 

. See Schiirer, Ewald, Kittel, etc. 

J. F. M‘Curdy, History, Prophecy, 
and the Monuments: i. To the 
Downfall of Samaria (’94); ii. 
To the Fall of Nineveh (’96). 

. F.Hitzig (1807-75), in KGII.'Pre- 
diger (’47), Ilohelied (’55), Die 
kleinen Propheten (’38; <8), ’63), 
JeremiasQ 4G (5 V66). Also Die 
Psalmen (*35—’36; < 3 \ ’63-’65). 

• Handkommentar zum Alien 'Testa¬ 
ment, ed. Nowack, ’92 ff. 


IIolz. Einl. 


Ilommel . 
AHT 


GBA 

Hor. Ilebr. 
HP . 


IIPN 

HPSm. . 

Samuel 
IIS . 

IIIVB . 


. H. Holzinger, Einleitung in den 
Ilexateuch (’93), Genesis in the 
KIIC (’98). 

. Fritz Ilommel: 

. Die altisraelitische Ueberliefer- 

ung; ET, Ancient Hebrew 
7 radition , ’97. 

. Geschichte Babyloniens u. As¬ 

syrians, ’&5ff. 

. Lightfoot, I I or (2 Hebraicce , 1684. 

. Holmes and Parsons, Vetus Testa¬ 
ment um Gr cecum cum variis 
leclionibus , 1798-1827. 

. G. B. Gray, Studies in Hebrno 
Proper Names, ’96. 

. Henry Preserved Smith, 
in International Critical Commentary. 

. Die Heilige Schrift. See Kautzsch. 

. Riehm’s Handworterbuch des bibli- 
schen Alterthums, 2 vols., ’84; 

’ 93 - ’ 94 - See also Delitzsch 
(Friedr.). 


IJG . . 

Intr[od]. . 
Intr. Is. . 


It. . 

It. Anton. 


Israelitische u.jiidische Geschichte. 

See Wellhausen. 

Introduction. 

Introduction to Isaiah. See 
Cheytie. 

Itala. See Text and Versions. 
Itinerarium Antonini, Fortia 

d’Urban, ’45. 


j • • • 

ja . . . 

f[ourn.] A [;;/.] 
<?['-•] Sice.-] 
Jastrow, Diet. 


J[ournf\ As. 
JBL 


JBW 

JDT 


JE . . . 

Jensen, Kosm. . 

Jer. . . 

Jon. 

Jos. 


J[ourn.] Phil. . 
JPT 

JQR . . 

JR AS 

JSBL 
KAT 

Kau. 

Gram. 

IIS . 


Old Hebrew historical document. 

Later additions to J. 

Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, ’51 ff. 

M. Jastrow , Dictionary of the Tar- 
gum im, the Talmud Babli, etc., 
and Midrashim, ’86 ff. 

Journal Asiatique, ’53 ff.; 7th 
ser.,’73; Sthser.,’83; 9th ser.,’93. 

Journal of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, ’90 ff; formerly (’82- 
’88) called Journal of the Society 
of Biblical Lit. and Exeg. 

Jahrbiicher der bibl. IVissenschafl 

(’49-65). 

Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 

'56-78. 

The ‘ Prophetical 9 narrative of the 
Hexateuch, composed of J and E. 

P. Jensen, Die Kosmologie der 
Babylonier , ’90. 

Jerome, or Jeremiah. 

Jonathan. See Targum. 

Flavius Josephus (b. 37 A.n.),Anli- 
quitales Judaicce, De Bello 
Judaico, Vita, contra Apionem 
(ed. Niese, 3 vols., ’87-^4). 

Journal of Philology, i. (Nos. 1 and 
2, ’68), ii. (Nos. 3 and4, ’69),etc. 

Jahrbiicherfiirprotestantische 7 7 ieo- 
bogie, ’75-92. 

Jewish Quarterly Review, ’ 8 S-’ 89 ^ 7 . 

Journal of Royal Asiatic Society 
(vols. 1-20, ’34 ff.; new series, 
vols. 1-24, ’65-’92; current series, 

’ 93 / 0 . 

See JBL. 


Die Ke il insch r if ten u.d.Alle Testa¬ 
ment. See Schrader. 

E. Kautzsch: 

Grammatik des Biblischen- 
Aramaischen, ’84. 

Die heilige Schrift des Alien 
Testaments , ’94. 
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Apokr. 


KB. 


Ke. . 
Kenn. 


KG . 
KGF 

KGH 

KGK 


KHC 

Ki. . 

Gesch. 


Ch. SBOT 


Kim. 

Kin [/). . 

Kl. Proph. 
Klo[st]. . 

GVI. 

Kn[ob], . 


Ko. . 


Koh. 
Kr. . 


Kt. . 

Kue.. 

Ond. . 


Die Apokryphen u. Pseudepi- 
graphen des alten Testa- 
meats, ’98 f 

Keili nsch riftliche Bibliothek, 

Sammlungvon ass. u. tab. Texten 
in Umschrift u. Uebersetzung, 5 
Vols. (1,2 , 3 a, b, 4, 5), f 89-^6. 
Edited by Schrader, in collabora¬ 
tion with L. Abel, C. Bezold, 
P. Jensen, F. E. Peiser, and 
H. Winckler. 

K. F. Keil (d. ’88). 

B. Kennicott (1718-83), Vetus 
Testamentum Hebraicum cum 
variis lectionibus, 2 vols., 1776— 
So. 

Kirchengesc/i i elite. 

Keilinschriften u. Geschichtsforsch- 
ung. See Schrader. 

Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Hand- 
buck. See Di., Hitz., Knob., Ol. 

Kurzgefasster Kommentar zu den 
heiligen Schriften Alten u. Neuen 
Testaments sowie zu den Apo¬ 
kryphen, ed. II. Strack and 
O. Zockler, ’87 Jf. 

Kurzer Hand-commentar zum 
Alten Testament, ed. Marti, ’97 

Rudolf Kittel: 

Geschichte der Hebraer, 2 vols., 
’88, ’92; Eng. transl., His¬ 
tory of the Hebrews, ’95- 
’96. 

TheBookof Chronicles, Critical 
Edition of the Hebrew text, 
*95 (translated by Bacon). 

R. David Kimhi, circa 1200 a.d., 
the famous Jewish scholar and 
lexicographer, by whose exegesis 
the AV is mainly guided. 

Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia. See W. R. Smith. 

Kleine Propheten (Minor Prophets). 
See Wellhausen, Nowack, etc. 

Aug. Klostermann, Die Bucher 
Samuelis undder Konige (’87) in 
K GK. 

Geschichte des Volkes Israel bis 
zur Restaur ation unter Esra 
und Nehemia, ’96. 

Aug. Knobel (1807-63) in KG II: 
Exodus und Leviticus, ( 2 > by Dill- 
mann, ’80; Der Prophet Jesaia, 
* 43 * (3) > ’6i. See Dillmann. 

F. E. Konig, Historisch-Kritisches 
Lehrgebaude der Hebraischen 
Sprache, 3 vols., ’8 i-’97. 

Aug. Kohler. 

Kre (lit. ‘ to be read ’), a marginal 
reading which the Massoretes 
intended to supplant that in the 
text (KethTb); see below. 

Kethlb (lit. ‘written’), a reading 
in the MT; see above. 

Abr. Kuenen (1828-91) : 

IIistorisch-critisch Onderzoek 
naar het ontstaan en de 
verzameling van de Boeken 
des Ouden Verbonds, 3 vols., 
<V85-’S9; Germ, 
transl., Historisck-kritische 
Einleitung in die Bucher 
des Alten Testaments, ’87- 
’92; vol. i., The Hexateuch, 
translated by Philip Wick- 
steed, ’86. 


Godsd. . De Godsdienst van Israel, ’ 69^70; 

Eng. transl., 3 vols., ’73—*75. 

De Profeten en der Profetie onder Israel, ’7c • 
ET,’ 77 . 

Ges. Abh . . GesammelteAbhandlungenzur 
bibl. IVissenschaft, German 
by Budde, ’94. 


L 


Hag. 

Syr. . 

Ges. Abh. . 
Mitt. 

Sym. 

Prov. 

Ubers. 
or BN 


Beitr. 

Proph. 

Sem. 

Arm. Si. . 
Or. . 

Lane 

L [ and ] B 
LBR 

Levy, NHIVB 

Chald. Lex. 

Lehrgeb. . 

Leps. Denkm. . 

Lightf. . 


Lips. 1 f . 


Low . 

Luc. 

LXX or e 


de Lagarde, Librorum Veteris 
Testamenti Canonicorum, Pars 
Prior Greece, ’83. 

Paul de Lagarde (’27-’9i) : 

Hagiographa Chaldaice, ’73. 
Libri Veteris Testamenti Apo- 
cryphi Syria ce, ’61. 

Ges a m melteA bhan dlungen , ’66. 
Mitteilungen, i.-iv., ’84-89. 
Symmicta, ii., ’80. 

Proverbien , ’63. 

Uebersicht iiber die im A ra¬ 
nt aischen, Arabischen, und 
Ilebriiiscken iibliche Bildung 
der Nomina, ’89. 

Beitrage z. baktrischen Lexiko- 
graphie, ’68. 

Prophetce Chaldaice, ’72. 

Semi tic a, ’7 8 f. 

A rm en ische Studien. 
Orientalia, i., ’79. 

E. W. Lane, An Arabic-English 
Lexicon, ’63 jf. 

W. M. Thomson, The Land and 
the Book , ’59; new ed. ’94. 

Later Biblical Researches. See 
Robinson. 

J. Levy, A T euhebr disc lies u. chal- 
daisches IVoi'lerbuch, ’76—*89. 
Chaldaisckes IVorterbuch liber 
die Targumim, ’67^ 

See Konig. 

R. Lepsius, Denkmaler aus Aegyp- 
ten u. Aethiopien, ’49~’6o. 

John Lightfoot (1602-75), Horae 
Hebraica (16S4). 

Joseph B. Lightfoot (’28-89); 
commentaries on Galatians 
(( 4 >, ’74); Philippians (< 3 >, 
’73) ; Colossians and Phile¬ 
mon (’75). 

Lipsius, Die Apokryphen Apostel- 
geschichten u. Apostellegenden, 

’83-’ 90. 

J. Low, Aratnaische PJlanzenna- 
men, ’81. 

See L. 

Septuagint. See above, p. xv f 
and Text and Versions. 


Maimonides . Moses Maimonides (1131-1204). 

Exegete, author of Mishneh 
Torah, More Nebokhim, etc. 

Mand. . . Mandrean. See Aramaic, § 10. 

Marq. Fund. . J. Marquart, Fundamente israeliti- 
scher u. jiidischer Geschichte, ’96. 

Marti . . K. Marti: 

Gram. . Kurzgefasste Grammatik d. 

biblisch-Aram aischen 
Sprache, ’96. 

Geschichte der Israelitischen Religion ’97 (a 
revision of A. Kayser, Die 
Theol. des AT). 

Jes. . . Das Buck Jesaia, in KHC, ’99. 

Masp. . . G. Maspero: 

Dawn of Civilisation, Egypt 
and Chaldea (( 2 ), ’96). 

Les premieres Melees des 
Peuples; ET by McClure. 
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MBBA . 

The Struggle of the Nations 
— Egypt, Syria,and Assyria. 
Histoire Ancienne des Peuples 
de /’Orient (’99 ff.). 
Monatsbericht der Berliner A ha¬ 

MDPV . 

de mi e. 

Mittheilungen und A T achrichten des 

Merx 

Deutschen Palashna - Vereins , 

’95 if- 

A. Merx, Archiv f. wissenschaft- 

Mey.. 

liche Erforschung d. AT (’69). 
Ed. Meyer: 

GA . 

Geschichte des Alterthums; 

Entst\eli\. . 

i., Gesch. d. Orients bis zur 
Begrundung des Perserreichs 
(’84); ii., Gesch. des Abend- 
la n des bis auf die Per- 
serkriege (’93). 

Die Entstehung des Juden¬ 
thums, ’96. 


Meyer . . H. A. W. Meyer (1S00-73), 

founder of the series Kritisch- 
exegetischer Kommentar iiber das 
Nene Testament. 


MG tVJ . 
MH . 

Ml . 


Midr. 

Mish. 


MT . * . 


Monatsschrift fur Gesch. u. IViss. 
des Judenthums , ’51 ff. 

Mishnic Hebrew, the language of 
the Mishna, Tosephta, Mid- 
rashim, and considerable parts of 
the Talmud. 

Mesha Inscription, commonly 
known as the ‘ Moabite Stone.’ 
See Mesha. 

Midrash. See Ciiroxici.es,§ 6 (2). 

Mishna, the standard collection 
(completed, according to tradi¬ 
tion, by R. Judah the 1 loly, about 
200 a.d.) of sixty-three treatises 
(representing the Jewish tradi¬ 
tional or unwritten law as devel¬ 
oped by the second century 
A.D.), arranged in six groups or 
Seders thus: — i. Zerdim (11 
tractates), ii. Jl/d'ed (12), iii. 
A r dshTm (7), iv. Nezikin ( 10), v. 
Kodd shim (11), vi. Tohoroth (12). 


VAboda zara, iv. 8 

Mikwaolh, vi. 6 

Ahoth, iv. 9 

Mo'ed Katan, ii. n 

'Arakhin, v 5 

Nazir, iii. 4 

Baba Bathra, iv. 3 

Nedarim, iii. 3 

Baba Kamma. iv. 1 

N£ga‘im, vi. 3 

Baba Mgsi'a, iv. 2 

Nidda, vi. 7 

Bekhorbth, v. 4 

Ohaloth, vi. 2 

Bfirakhoth, i. 1 

*(>rla, i. 10 

Besa, ii. 7 

X^ara, vi. 4 

Bikkurim, i. 11 

Pe’a, i. 2 

ChSgiga, ii. 12 

Pesachim, ii. 3 

Challa, i. 9 

Rosh Ha(sh)shana, 

Chullin, v. 3 

ii. 8 

Pemai, i. 3 

Sanhedrin, iv. 4 

‘Eduyoth, iv. 7 

Shabbath, ii. 1 

'Erubin, ii 2 

Shebii'oth, iv. 6. 

Gittin, iii, 6 

Shebi'ith, i. 3 

Horayoth, iv. 10 

Shekalim, ii. 4 

Kelim, vi. 1 

S«ta, iii. 5. 

Kerithoth, v. 7 

Snkka, ii. 6 

Kgthuboth, iii. 2 

Ta'anith, ii. 9 

Kiddushin, iii. 7 

Tamid, v. 9 

Kilayitn, i. 4 

TSbuI Yom, vi. 10 

Rinnim, v. 11 

T£mura, v. 6 

Mauser Sheni, i. 8 

TSrumoth, i. 6 

Ma'aseroth, i. 7 

Tohoroth, vi. 5 

Makhshirin, vi. 8 

‘Uksin, vi. 12 

Makkbth, iv. 5 

Yad&yim, vi. 11 

Mfigilla, ii. 10 

Yebamoth, iii. 1 

M&'ila, v. 8 

Yoma, ii. 5 

MSnachoth, v. 2 

Zabim, vi. 9 

Middoth, v. 10 

Zebachim, v. 1 

Massoretic text, the Hebrew text of 


the OT substantially as it was in 
the early part of the second 
century a.d. (temp. Mishna). 
It remained unvocalised until 


about the end of the seventh 
century a.d. See Text. 

A Nnu English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles, ed. J. A. 
H. Murray, ’88 ff.; also H. 
Bradley, ’97 ff. 

\V. Muss-Arnolt, A Concise Diction¬ 
ary of the Assyrian Language, 
’?4-99 (a-mag). 

Mittheilungen der Vorderasiat- 
ischen Gesellschaft, ’97 ff. 
note. 

Nabatoean. See Aramaic, § 4. 
Nominalbildung, Barth; see Ba. 
Die israelitischen Eigennamen 
nach ihrer religionsgeschicht- 
lichen Bedeutung, ’76. 
Marginalien u. Materialien , ’93. 
A. Neubauer, Geographie du 'Tal¬ 
mud, ’68. 

Natural History of the Bible. See 
Tristram. 

Neu-hebr. it. chalddisches IVorter- 
bitch. See Levy, 
number. 

Th. Noldeke : 

Uniersuchungen z. Kritik d. 

Alien Testaments, ’69. 
Alttestamentliche Litteratur , ’68. 
\V. Nowack: 

H[ebrf] A[rck.] Lehrbuck d. Hebraischen 

ArchTiologie, ’ 94. 

Kl. Proph. Die Kleinen Propheten (in 

HKC), ’97. 

NT . . . New Testament, Neues Testament. 

01 [sh], . . Justus Olshausen: 

Ps . . • Die Psalmen, ’53. 

Lehrb. . Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache, 

’61 [incomplete]. 

OLZ (or Or. LZ) Orientalistische Litieratur-Zei- 
tung, ed. Reiser, ’98 f 

Ond. . . Historisch-critisch Onderzoek. See 

Kuenen. 

Onk., Onq. . Onkelos, Onqelos. See Targ. 

Onom . . . See OS. 

OPs. . . Origin of the Psalter. See Cheyne. 

OS . . . Onomastica Sacra, containing the 

‘ name-lists ’ of Eusebius and 
Jerome (Lagarde, <->, ’87; the 
pagination of printed on the 
margin of W is followed). 

OT . . . Old Testament. 

OTJC . . Old Testament in the Jewish 

Church . See \Y. R. Smith. 


Murray 


Muss-Arn. 


MVG 

n. 

Nab. 

NB . 

Nestle, Eig. 


Marg. 
Neub. Geogr . 

NHB 

NIL IVB . 

no. . 
No[ld]. . 
Unters. 


Now. 


P . 

P 2 . 

Pal . 


Palm. 

Pal. Syr. . 

PA OS . 


Par. 

Pat. Pal. . 
PE . 

PEEM[em.'} 
PEFQ{u.St .] 


Priestly Writer. See Hist. Lit. 

Secondary Priestly Writers. 

F. Buhl, Geographie deS alien Pal- 
astina , ’96. See also Baedeker 
and Reland. 

Palmyrene. See Aramaic, § 4. 

Palestinian Syriac or Christian 
Palestinian. See Aramaic, § 4. 

Proceedings of American Oriental 
Society , \\ ff. (printed annually 
at end of JA OS). 

I Vo lag das Parodies? See 
Delitzsch. 

Sayce, Patriarchal Palestine, ’95. 

Pm pa ratio Evangelica. See Euse¬ 
bius. 

Palestine Exploration Fund Me¬ 
moirs, 3 vols., ’8 i-’83. 

Palestine Exploration Fund 
[founded ’65] Quarterly State¬ 
ment, ’69 ff. 
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Per.-Chip. 


Pers. 

Pesh. 


Ph., Phoen. 
PRE 


Preuss. Jahrbb. 
Prim. Cult. 

Proph. Is. 

Prol. 

Prot. KZ . 


PSBA 


Perrot and Chipiez: 

Histoire de VArt dans Vanti- 
quite. AgypU — Assyrie — 
Perse — Asie Mineuere — 
Grece — ii.tr urie — Rome; 
’Si/: 

ET: Ancient Egypt, ’83; 
Chaldee a and Assyria , ’84; 
Phoenicia and Cyprus , ’85; 
Sardinia , Judcea, etc., ’90; 
Primitive Greece , ’94. 

Persian. 

Peshitta, the Syriac vulgate (2nd- 
3rd cent.). Vetus 1 estamentum 
Syriaee, ed. S. Lee, ’23, O V and 
NT, ’24. 

W. E. Barnes, An Apparatus Cri- 
ticus to Chronicles in the Peshitta 
Version , ’97. 

Phoenician. 

Real-Encyklcpadie fur protestan- 
tische I heologie u. Kire he, ed. 
J. J. Herzog, 22 vols., ’54-’68; 
(2), ed. J. J. Herzog, G. L. 
Plitt, Alb. Hauck, 18 vols., ’77- 
’88; < 3 >, ed. Alb. Hauck, vol. 
i.-vii. [A-IIau], ’96-’99. 
Preussische Jahrbitcher , ’72 ff. 

E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture , 
’71; W, ’91. 

The Prophecies of Isaiah. See 
Cheyne. 

Prolegomena. See Wellhausen. 
Protestantische Kirchenzeitung fur 
das Evangelische Deutschland 
(vols.i.-xliii., 5 54—’96); continued 
as Prot. Monatshefte (’97 ff.). 
Proceedings of the Society of Bibli¬ 
cal Ar chce ology, ’78 ff. 


PS Thes. 

. Payne Smith, Ihesaurus Syriacus. 

Pun. 

. Punic. 

R . 

. Redactor or Editor. 

Rje * 

. Redactor(s) of JE. 

Rd . 

. Deuteronomistic Editor(s). 

Rp 

. Priestly Redactor(s). 

i- 5 r . 

. H. C. Rawlinson, The Cuneiform 


Inscriptions of Western Asia , 
i.-v. (’6 i-’ 84; iv. (*), ’91). 

Rab. . . Rabbinical. 

Rashi . . i.c. Rabbenu Sheloraoh Yishaki 

(1040-1105), the celebrated 
Jewish commentator. 

Rec. Trav. . Recueil de travaux relatifs a la 
philol. et a PArcheol. egypt. el 
assyr. *70 ff. 

REJ . . Revue des Etudes juives , i., ’80; ii. 

and iii., ’81; and so on. 

Rel. Pal. . . Reland, Paleestina ex Monumenlis 

veteribus illustrata , 2 vols., 1714. 

Rev. . . Revue. 

Rev. Sem. . Revue semitique, *93/*. 

Ri. Sa. . . Die Bucher Richter u. Samuel. 

See Budde. 

Rob. . . Edward Robinson: 

BR . Biblical Researches in Pales¬ 

tine , Alt. Sinai , and Arabia 
Peine a, a journal of travels 
in the year 1838 (i.—iii., ’41 
- BR ( 2 ), i.-ii., ’56). 

LBR or BR iv. Later Biblical Researches in Pales - 
or BRW iii. tine and the adjacent Regions , a 

journal of travels in the year 
1852 (’56). 

Physical Geography of the Holy 
Land ,, ’65. 


Roscher . 


RP . 


RS or Rel. Sem. 
RV . 

RIVB . 


Rys. 


Ausfiihrliches Lex ikon d. Griech- 
ischen u. Romischen Mythologie 

Records of the Past , being English 
translations of the A ncient Mon li¬ 
me nls of Egypt and Western 
Asia , ed. S. Birch, vols. i.-xii. 
(’73—’8 1 ). New series [A 7 J < 2 )]ed. 
A. II. Sayce, vols. i.-vi., 5 S8-’92. 
See Assyria, § 35. 

Religion of the Semites. See W. 
R. Smith. 

Revised Version (NT, ’So; OT, 
’84; Apocrypha, ’95). 

G. B. \Viner(i 789-1858), 

Reahvorterbuch , ’20; 2 vols., 

’47/ 

Ryssel; cp. Dillmann, Bertheau. 


Saad. 


Sab. 


Sab. Denkm. . 
Sam. 

SB A W . 

SBE 

SBOT (Eng.) 


SBOT(Ylzb.) . 


Schopf. 

Schr. 

KGF 

KAT 

COT 


Schiir. 

GJV 


R. Sa'adya (Se'adya; Ar. Sa’id), 
the tenth century Jewish gram¬ 
marian and lexicographer (b. 
892); Explanations of the hapax- 
legomena in the 01\ etc. 

Saboean, less fittingly called 
Himyaritic; the name given to 
a class of S. Arabian inscrip¬ 
tions. 

Sabaische Denkmaler , cdd. Muller 
and Mordtmann. 

Samaritan. 

Sitzungsberichte der Berlinischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

The Sacred Books of the East , 
translated by various scholars 
and edited by the Rt. Hon. E. 
Max Muller, 50 vols. 1879 ff. 

[Otherwise known as the Poly¬ 
chrome BibW\ The Sacred Books 
of the Old Testament , a neiv Eng. 
transl.y zvith Explanatory Notes 
and Pictorial Illustrations; pre¬ 
pared by eminent biblical scholars 
of Europe and of America , and 
edited\ with the assistance of 
Horace HozuardFurness , by Paul 
Ilaupt , ’97 ff. 

Haupt.. The Sacred Books of the Old 
Testament; a critical edition of 
the Ilebrezo text , printed in 
colours , zvith notes , prepared by 
eminentbiblical scholars of Europe 
and America , under the editorial 
direction of Patti Ilaupt , ’93 ff. 

Gunkel, Schopfung und Chaos in 
Urzeit u. Endzeit , ’95. 

E. Schrader; editor of KB 

[?•*•] : ^ 

Keilinschriften u. Geschichts- 

forschitng , ’78. 

Die Keilinschriften u. d. Alte 
Testament , ’72; < 2 ) t ’S3. 

Eng. transl. of KATO) by 
O. C. Whitehouse, The 
Cuneiform Inscriptions and 
the Old Testament , 2 vols., 
’85, ’88 (the pagination of 
the German is retained in 
the margin of the Eng. ed.). 
E. Schiirer: 

Geschichte des jitdischen Volkes 
im Zcitalter jfesu Christi; 
i. Einleitung u. Politische Ge¬ 
schichte, ’90; ii. Die Inneren 
Zustiinde Palastinas u. des 
jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter 
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Hist. 


Selden 


Sera. 

Sin. 

Smend, Listen 


Jcsu Christi, ’86; new ed. vol. 
ii. Die Inneren Zustande, ’98, 
vol. iii. Das Judenthum in der 
Zerstreuung u. die jiidische Lite- 
ratur, ’98. 

El' of above (’90 Jf.). Vols. 1 f. 
(i.e., Div. i. vols. 1 f.) — vol. 1 
of German; vols. 3-5 {i.e., Div. 
ii. vols. 1-3) = vol. 2 of German 
[ = vols. ii., iii. of ( 3 )]. 

J. Selden, de Jure naturali et 
gentium juxta disciplinam Ebrce- 
ornm , 7 bks., 1665. 
de Diis Syr is, 1617. 

Semitic. 

Sinaitic; see Aramaic, § 4. 

Smend, Die Listen der Bucher 
Esra u. Nehemiah , ’81. 


e in History, to the close of 
eighth century b . c ., ’82; (-), 


Smith 

GASm. . George Adam Smith : 

HG . The Historical Geography of 

the Holy I .and, especially in 
relation to the History of 
Israel and of the Early 
Church , ’94 (additions to ( 4 >, 
’96.) 

WRS . . William Robertson Smith (^6-^4): 

OTJC The Old Testament in the Jewish 

Church , ’81; ( 2 >, revised and much 
enlarged, ’92; (Germ, transl. by 
Rothstein, ’94). 

Proph . . The Prophets of Israel and their 

place 
the eig 

with introduction and addi¬ 
tional notes by T. K. Cheyne, 
*95 • . 

Kin. . Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia, ’85. 

E\_el.~\S[em.'] Lectures on the Religion of the 
Semites: 1st ser., The Funda¬ 
mental Institutions, ’89; new 
and revised edition {RSW), ’94; 
Germ, transl. by Stube, ’99. 

[The MS notes of the later Burnett 
Lectures—on Priesthood, Divina¬ 
tion and Prophecy, and Semitic 
Polytheism and Cosmogony — 
remain unpublished, but are 
occasionally cited by the editors 
in the Encyclopicdia Biblica as 
‘Burnett Lects. MS.] ’ 

A. I*. Stanley, Sinai and Palestine 
in connection with their history, 
’56, last ed. ’96. 

De Legibus Hebrceorum Ritualibus 
(2 vols. 1727). 

Siegfried and Stade, Ilebraisches 
IVorterbuch ziun Alien Testa - 
melite, ’93. 

B. Stade : 

Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, ’8i- 

’ 88 . 


SP 


Spencer 
SS . 


St., Sta. . 
GVI. 


Abh. . 

St. Kr. . 
Stad. in. m. 

Stud. Bibl. 


Sw. . 

SWA W . 


Ausgewahlte Akademische Re¬ 
den u, Abhandlungen , ’99. 

Studien und Kritiken, ’28 jf. 

Stadia smus magni mar is (Mar- 
cianus). 

Studia Biblica, Essays in Biblical 
Archteology and Criticism and 
kindred subjects, 4 vols., , 85-’9l. 

II. B. Swete, The Old Testament 
in Greek according to the Septua - 
gint; <D, ’87-’9 4 ; (2), 

Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Aka - 
demie d. Wissenschaften. 


Sym[m]. . 


Syr. . 

Tab. Pent. 

Talm. Bab. Jer. 


T[ar]g. . 
Jer. . 

Jon. , 
Onk. . 


ps.-Jon. 


TBS 


temp. 

T[extus] R[e- 
ceptus] 

Th[e], . . 

Theod. 


Theol. Studien . 
Thes. 

Th.T 

Ti. or Tisch. 


TLZ 

Tosephta . 

Treg. 

Tristram . 

Ftp . 

NHB 
TSBA . 

Tub. Z. f Theol. 

Untersuch . 
Urgesch. . 


v. 

Var. Apoc . 


Var. Bib. 


Symmachus, author of a Greek 
version of the Old Testament 
{circa 200 a.d.). See Text. 
Syriac. See Aramaic, § 11/ 


Tabula Peutingeriana , Desjardins, 
’68. 


Talmud, Babylonian or Jerusalem, 
consisting of the text of the 
Mishna broken up into small 
sections, each followed by the dis¬ 
cursive comment called Gemara. 
See Law Literature. 

Targum. See Text. 

The (fragmentary) Targum Jeru- 
shalmi. 


Targum Jonathan, the name borne 
by the Babylonian Targum to 
the Prophets. 

Targum Onkelos, the Babylonian 
Targum to the Pentateuch 
(towards end of second century 
A.D.). 

The Targ. to the Pentateuch, 
known by the name of Jonathan. 

Der 7 ext der Bucher Samuelis : 
see Wellhausen; or Notes on the 
Hebrew 7 'ext of the Books of 
Samuel; see Driver. 

tempore (in the time [of]). 

The ‘ received text ’ of the NT. 
See Text. 

Thenius, die Bucher Samuelis in 
KG Ilf 42; ( 2 ), ’64; I 3 *, Lohr, ’98. 

Theodotion (end of second cen- 
tury), author of a Greek version 
of the Old Testament (‘ rather a 
revision of the LXX than a new 
translation’). See Text. 

Studien , published in connection 
with Th. T (see Deuteronomy, 
§ 332 ). 

See Gesenius. 


R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syria- 
cus, ’68 jf. 

Theologisch Tijdschrift, ’67 jf. 

Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum 
Greece, editio octava critica 
maior, 

Theologische Literaturzeitu ng, 

’7 6# 

See Law Literature. 

S. P. Tregelles, The Greek Nezu 
Testament; edited from ancient 
authorities, '$7-72. 

H. B. Tristram: 

The Fauna and Flora of Palestine , 
’89. 




, ,’89. 

Transactions of Soc. Bib. Archceol., 
vols. i.-ix., ’72 jf. 

Tubingen Zeitschrijt f. Theologie, 


Untersuchungen. See Noldeke, 
Winckler. 

Die biblische Urge^chiehte. See 
Budde. 


verse. 

The Apocrypha (AV) edited with 
various renderings, etc., by C. J. 
Ball. 

The Old and New Testa ments(A\ r ) 
edited with various renderings , 
etc., by T. K. Cheyne, S. R. 
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Vet. Lat. . 


Vg. 


We., Wellh. . 
De Gent. 


TBS 

Phar . u. 
Sadd . 


Gesch. 

Frol. 


IJG . 


[Ar.]Heid. 


XL Proph. 


CH . 


Weber 


Wetstein . 


Wetz. 


WF . 

WH [W & H] . 


Driver (OT), and R. L. Clarke, 
A. Goodwin, W. Sanday (NT) 
[otherwise known as the Queen’s 
printers’ Bible~\. 

VersioVetus Latina; the old-Latin 
version (made from the Greek); 
later superseded by the Vulgate. 
See Text and Versions. 

Vulgate, Jerome’s Latin Bible: 
OT from Heb., NT a revision 
of Vet. Lat. (end of 4th and be¬ 
ginning of 5th cent.). See Text. 


Julius Wellhausen. 

De GentibusetFamiliisJudceis 
qua; in 1 Chr. 2 4 nume- 
rantur Dissertatio (’70). 

Der Textder Bucher Samuelis 

(’ 70 - 

Die Phansaeru. d.Sadducder; 
eine Untersuchung zur in¬ 
neren jiidischen Geschicht 
(’ 74 )- 

Geschichte Israels, vol. i. (’78). 

2nd ed. of Gesch., entitled 
Prolegomena zur Gesch. Is¬ 
raels, ’83; ET ’85; 4th 
Germ. ed. ’95. 

Israelitische u. jiidische Ge¬ 
schicht e, ’94; ( 3 >, ’97; an 
amplification of Abriss der 
Gesch. Israels n. Judd's in 
‘Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten,’ 
’84. The Abriss was sub¬ 
stantially a reproduction of 
‘Israel’ in EB ( 9 > (’81; re¬ 
published in ET of Prol. 
[’85] and separately as 
Sketch of Ilist. of Israel and 
Judah, (3 >, ’91). 

Reste Arabischen Heidentums 
(in ‘ Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten ’) 
C87; < 2 >, ’97). 

Die Kleinen Propheten iiber- 
setzt, in it Noten (’92; < 3 >, 

; 9 s>. 

Die Composition des Hexa- 
teuchs utid der historischen 
Bitcher des AIten Testaments 
(’85; Zweiter Druck, mit 
Nachtragen, ’89; originally 
published in JDT 21 39 2 ff., 
[’76], 22 407 [’77], and in 
Bleek, Einl. < 4 >, ’78). 

System der Altsynagogalen Palasti- 
nischen Theologie ; ox Die Lehr en 
des Talmud, ’80 (edited by Franz 
Delitzsch and Georg Schneder- 
mann); ( 2 >, Jiidische Theologie 
auf Grund des Talmud und 
verwandter Schriften, ’97 (ed. 
Schnedermann). 

J. J. Wetstein, Novum Testamen- 
turn Grczcum, etc., 2 vols. folio ; 

1751-1752. 

We tzstei n, A usgewahlte griech isch e 
und lateinische Inschriften, ge- 
sammelt auf Reisen in den 
Trachonen und um das Hau- 
rangebirge,’6$; Reisebericht iiber 
Hauran und Trachonen, ’60. 

Wellhausen-Furness, The book of 
Psalms (’98) in SPOT (Eng.). 

Westcott and Hort, The Nezv Tes¬ 
tament in the Original Greek, 
’81. 


Wi. 

LInters . 

Alt[test\. 

Unt. 

GBA 

A OF ox AF 

GI . 

Sarg. 

KBs . . 

Wilk. 

Winer 

RWB 

Gram . 


WMM . 

Wr. . 

Comp. 

Gram. 

Ar. Gram. 


WRS 
WZKM . 
Yakut 


Hugo Winckler: 

Untersuchungen z. Altoriental- 
ischen Geschichte, ’89. 

A Ittestamentliche Unter such¬ 
ungen, ’92. 

Geschichte Babyloniens u. As¬ 
sy riens, ’92. 

Altorientalische Forschungen, 
1st ser. i.-vi., ’93-’97; 2nd 
ser. (AFW) i., ’98 f. 

Geschichte Israels in einzel- 
darstellungen, i. ’95. 

Die Keilschrifttexte Sargons, 

; 8 9 . 

Die Thontafeln von Tell-el- 
Amarna (ET Metcalf). 

J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
’ 37 ~ 4 1 5 (2) by Birch, 3 vols., ’78. 

G. B. Winer: 

Bibl. Reahvor ter buch; see 
RIVB. 

Grammatik des neutestament- 
licheit Sprachidioms W, neu 
bearbeitet von Paul Wilh. 
Schmiedel, ’94 ff.\ ET of 
6th ed., W. F. Moulton, ’70. 

See As. u. Eur. 

W. Wright: 

Lectures on the Comparative 
Grammar of the Semitic 
Languages, ’90. 

A Grammar of the Arabic 
Language, translated from 
the German of Caspan and 
edited, with numerous addi¬ 
tions and corrections by W. 
Wright; 2 vols., ’74—*75 ; 
( 3 > revised by W. Robertson 
Smith and M. J. de Goeje, 
vol. i. ’96, vol. ii. ’98. 

William Robertson Smith. See 
Smith. 

IViener Zeitschrift fiir d. Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, 87 ff. 

The well-known Arabian geo¬ 
graphical writer (1179-1229). 
Kitab Mo'jam el-Buldan edited 
by F. Wustenfeld (Jacut's Geo- 
graphisches Worterbuch, ’66-’70). 


ZA . 

ZA . 

ZATIV 

ZDMG 

ZDPV 

ZKF 

ZKM 

ZKW 

ZLT 

ZTK 

ZWT 


Zeitschrift (Journal). 

Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie u. ver- 
wandte Gebiete, ’36 ff. 

Zeitschrift fiir Agyptische Sprache 
it. Alterthumskunde, ’63 ff. 

Zeitschrift fiir die A Ittestamentliche 
IVissenschaft, ’8i ff. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Alorgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft, ’46 ff. 

Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palastina¬ 
ve reins, ’78 ff. 

Zeitschriftfiir Keilschriftforschung 
und verwandte Gebiete, ’84 f, 
continued as ZA. 

See IVZKM. 

Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissen- 
schaft u. kirchliches Leben (ed. 
Luthardt), i.-ix., ’80-89 ff. 

Zeitschrift fur die gesammte luther- 
ische Theologie und Kirche, ’40- 
’78. 

Zeitschrift fir Theologie und 
Kirche, ’91 ff. 

Zeitschrift fur wissenschaftliche 
Theologie (ed. Hilgenfeld), ’$8ff. 
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ADDITIONAL ABBREVIATIONS 


ACL . 


APR . 

Crit. Bib. . 

GA . 

OCA . 

Ohnefalsch-Richter 
SMA \V 


Altchristliche IJtteratur : e.g .— 

Adolf Harnack, Geschichte dcr altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius, 
of which there appeared in 1893 Pt- Die Ueberlieferung und der 
Bestand, and in 1897, Pt. II. Die Chronologie, vol. I. down to 
Irenseus (cited also as Chronol ., i). 

Gustav Krtiger, Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur in den 
ersten drei Jahrhunderten, 1895 (in Grundriss der Theologischen 
I i ‘issenschaften ). 

F. Spiegel, Die alt-persischen Keilinschriften, 1862, 1881. 

Cheyne, Critica Biblica (in preparation). 

Geschichte Aegvptens. 

W. C. van Manen, Handleiding voor de Oudchristelijke Letterkunde 

(1900). 

M. H. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros , die Bibel , und Homer , 1893. 

Sitzungsberichte der Koniglichen Akademie der Wissenscha/ten, Munich. 


KEY TO SIGNATURES IN VOLUME III 


Arranged according to the alphabetical order of the first initial . Joint authorship is where 
possible indicated thus : A. B. §§ 1-5 ; C. D. 6-10 


A. B. 

A. C. P. 
A. E. S. 


A. J. 

A. R. S. K. 

A. S. 

B. D. 

C. C. 

C. c. T. 

C. H. T. 


C. H. W. J. 


C. P. T. 


E. A. A. 
E. H. 

E. K. 

E. M. 

E. N. 

F. B. 


Bertholet, Alfred, Professor Extra- 
ordinarius of Exegesis in the University 
of Basel. 

Paterson, A. C. , M.A. (Oxon.). 

Shipley, A. E., M.A. , F.Z.S., Fellow, 
Tutor, and Lecturer at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Julichek, Gustav Adolf, D.I)., Pro¬ 
fessor of Church History and New 
Testament Exegesis, Marburg. 

Kennedy, Rev. Archibald R. S. , 
M.A. , D. D. , Professor of 1 lebrevv and 
Semitic Languages, Edinburgh. 

Socin, The late A., Professor of Oriental 
Languages, Leipsic. 

Duiim, Bernhard, D. D., Professor 
of Old Testament Exegesis in the Uni¬ 
versity of Basel. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BIBLICA 


L 


LAADAH (rrnr^, § 35 ; perhaps abbrev. from 

‘El passes by’; cp Eladah), a Judahite ; i Ch. 4 21 (JiaSaG 
[B]> aaSa [A], \aSiji [LJ). For a probable solution of the. pro¬ 
blem of * Laadah,’ see Lecah. 

LAADAN (P T I^) ( I Ch. 726 23 7 ff. 2621 AV, RV 
La DAN { q.V . ). 

LABAN (JZlb; AaBan [ADEL]), son of Nahor 
(Gen. 295 J ; cp 2447 , where 4 Bethuel, son of,’ should 
be omitted as an interpolation). * 1 He was also brother 
of Rebekah (2429), and became father of Leah and 
Rachel (chap. 29 ), and of several sons (3O35 31 1) ; he 
was therefore uncle and father-in-law of Jacob. Accord¬ 
ing to P (252o) he was, like Bethuel, 4 an Aramaean ’ 
('Em, EV ‘a Syrian') ; but P does not mean to deny 
that he was a Nahorite ; 4 Milcah' and 4 Aram ’ are both 
probably corruptions of 4 Jerahmeel,’ and the northern 
Jerahmeelites dwelt at ‘the city of Nahor.’ It is in 
fact here that the tradition given by J places the home 
of Laban (24 10 27 43) I the God of Laban, too, is called 
by E the 4 God of Nahor’ ( 31 53). Elsewhere (see 
Nahor) it is suggested that 4 Nahor' is most probably 
miswritten for 4 Hauran ’ ; very possibly J and E had 
before them corrupt versions of the traditional narrative. 

It would be unfair to criticise the character of Laban 
as if he were a historical individual ; we can only ven¬ 
ture to infer that the later Israelites criticised the char¬ 
acter of the Aramaeans very unfavourably. It is 
essential, however, to notice the religious difference 
between Laban and Jacob ; note especially the incident 
with the teraphim (Gen. 31 30; cp 352, and see Tera- 
PHIm). Since Laban— i. e ., the Laban-tribe—resides 
in or near a city of Hauran it is archaeologically 
important to try to clear up the name. A very similar 
name, Libni [q.v.\ is given in Ex. 617 Nu. 3 18 to a 
son of Gershon, son of Levi ; in 1 Ch. 617, however, 
Libni*s father is called Gershom. Now, Gershom 
(= Gershon) is a 4 Jerahmeelite ’ name. Gershom in 
Ex. 222 is the son of Moshe (Moses), who was the son 
of Amrani (Ex. 620, P) ; Amram, like Abram, contains 
in our view an abbreviation of the name Jerahmeel. Levi 
too is claimed elsewhere (Levi, 1) as a Jerahmeelite 
name; it corresponds to Leah, which is explained 
elsewhere (Leah) as a fragment of a feminine form of 
Jerahmeel. The natural inference, if these data be 
granted, is that Laban and Libni are both connected 
with Leah and Levi; Laban, may be from pi 1 ?, and 
Libni may be a further development of p*?. 

Hence the Levi-tribe was at one time viewed as the equal of 
the Jacoh-tribe, though afterwards it had to accept an inferior, 
dependent position. It thus becomes unnecessary to combine 
Laban with an Assyrian god Laban (cp [Hu] libitti, ‘god of 

1 Similarly lhe references to Bethuel in Gen. 24 15 2450 (J) are 
to be viewed as interpolations. See Mez, Gesch. d. St. Harran , 

I 92 ^ and Dillmann’s Genesis. In Gen. 2220-23 (J) the list should 
end with ‘and Laban and Rebekah.’ 
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brickwork,’ KB 32 too /.) mentioned by Delitzsch and Sayce 
( Hibb . Led. 249, n. 3), or with the Lapana (probably Helbon) 
of Am. Tab. 13 i> 35 37, or to regard the name as originally a 
title of the Harranian moon-god (Schr. AVI 7 ( 2 ) on Gen. 27 43; 
Jensen, ZA, 1896, p. 298 ; cp Goldziher, Heb. Myth. 158; Wi. 
Gl 2 57). Gunkel {Gen. 292) finds the Laban legend free front 
mythology ; on the other side, see Winckler, op. cit. 

» T. K. C. 

LABAN ; AoBon [BAFL]), an unknown locality 
(Dt. li ) ; perhaps the same as Libnah (2, q.v .). Cp 
Wanderings, § io. 

LABANA (AaBana [BA]), 1 Esd. 629 = Neh.7 4 8, 

Lebana. 

LABOUR (rw, Gen. 3I42; Dt. 26 7 ), Labourer 
(eppVTHC. Mt.937). See Slavery. The use of 4 labour ’ 
for 4 fruit of labour ’ (e.g. , Hab. 317) is one of the most 
questionable Hebraisms of the EV. 

LACEDAEMONIANS (AakcAaimonioi [AV], A<v 
KA|. [A]; see Swete, ad loc. and App.), mentioned 
only in 2 Mace. 59; elsewhere always ‘Spartans’ 
(cTTApTiATAi) is used. See Jason, 2 (end), Sparta. 

The Jews claimed kinship with lhe Lacedaemonians (see 
Sparta for diplomatic relations between the two peoples about 
300 B.c. and 145 B.c.). For the presence of Jews in Sparta, we 
may compare t Macc. 15 23, and in the Peloponnese generally, 
Philo, Leg. ad Cat. 36. 

LACHISH (V'pb ; A^xeiC [BAL, etc.]). A city in 
the Sh£phelah (Josh. 1539 , [B*A], Aa. [B ab super- 

1 History scr ‘ * ts f° ur other Amorite 

kings, was defeated by Joshua at Gibeon 
(Josh. IO3-15; cp Gibeon, § 1, Makkedah) ; on the 
fate of the city and its population, see Josh. 10 31 f. It 
seems to have been a 4 chariot-city’ (Mic. 1 13 ; cp 1 K. 
9 19 and Beth-marcaboth). The Chronicler speaks of 
its fortification by Rehoboam (2 Ch. 11 9). Amaziah fled 
thither from a conspiracy (2 K. 14 19 ; see Amaziah, 
1). Sennacherib besieged and took the place on his 
expedition against Egypt, and sent the Rabshakeh 
thence to Jerusalem (2 K. 18 14, 17, cp 198 ; Is. 3(52 
^ a [xl r ? s [X 1 ], cp 37 8 [0111. NAOQ]). Lachish was one of 
the two last 4 fenced cities’ to be captured by Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar's army (Jer. 347). It is mentioned in a list of 
cities in Nehemiah (11 30); but on critical grounds we 
cannot assume that Jews really dwelt there in the period 
referred to (see Ezra it., § 5, n. 3). Prof. Petrie’s infer¬ 
ences from his excavations entirely bear out this opinion 
—viz., that, 4 after the return of the Jews Lachish appears 
to have been hardly reoccupied ’ ( Tell el-Hesy , 29). 

In Mic. 1 13 Lachish is called ‘the beginning of sin for the 
daughter (i.e., people) of Zion.’ Possibly some heathen Philis¬ 
tine rites (cp Is. 26) had been introduced at Lachish, and 
spread thence to Jerusalem. The play on the name of Lachish 
is obscure. Read perhaps 'prn, * Make ready 

chariot horses ’; 1 cp Ass. narkabate rakisu y * chariot-horses,’ 

1 See Ges.-Buhl, s.v. pm ; and, for the rest, Che. JQR 
IO576 /. [1898]. MT is rendered in RV, ‘ Bind the chariot to the 
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Del. Ass. HWB 622; rdkls and Idklslt produce an assonance. 
The people of Lachish have good cause to flee, for they are 
partners in the sins of Jerusalem. 

The antiquity of Lachish is proved by the references 
to it in some of the Amarna tablets (15th cent. B. c. ). 
Zimrida (cp Zimri) was prince of the city under the 
Egyptian king Amen-hotep IV. Efforts were made to 
shake his allegiance to Egypt ; but he handed over the 
man who had tried to seduce him to an Egyptian official. 
Soon after, however, Lachish rebelled against him ; the 
fate of Zimrida remains uncertain. 

See Am. Tab. 217, 219, 181, and Peiser, OLZ, 15th Jan. 1899. 
Max Muller, however {OLZ, 15th March 1899), finds some 
difficulties in the situation supposed by Peiser. No. 219 is the 
famous tablet found at Tell el-ljesy(see below, § 2) and included 
by Winckler in his edition of the Amarna Tablets. 

There is also in the British Museum a bas-relief (found at 
Kuyunjik) with this inscription according to Winckler, ‘Sen¬ 
nacherib, king of the world, king of Assyria, took his seat on 
the throne, and the captives from Lachish marched up before 
him’ * 1 ( Textbuch , 37). This confirms the inference from 2 K. 
198 that Sennacheiib’s siege of Lachish was successful. 

Eusebius and Jerome place the site of Lachish 7 R.m. 

S. of Eleutheropolis, towards the Darom (OS 274 9 
„.. 13522 ). This does not agree with the 

' position of Umm Lakis, which most recent 
scholars have identified with Lachish, this place being 
W., not S., of Eleutheropolis. In fact, its sole re¬ 
commendations consist in a very slight resemblance 
of its name to that of Lachish (k, not k, is the second 
consonant), 2 and in its being only three-quarters of an 
hour from 'Ajlan (Eglon) ; cp Josh. 10 34. It presents, 
as Conder states, ’only a few traces of ruins, two 
masonry cisterns, and a small, low mound’ ( PEFQ , 1878, 
p. 20). On the ground of this apparent insignificance, 
Robinson long ago rejected it (Z?A , 2389), adding that the 
mound of Tell el-Hesy must certainly represent some 
important city ; * a finer position could hardly be 

imagined.’ It was left for Conder, however, to point 
out that Lachish ought to be, and for Petrie virtually 
to prove that it \yas, the city which Tell el-Hesy repre¬ 
sents. The work of excavation was begun by Flinders 
Petrie in April 1890. A study of the walls and of the 
pottery of different levels led him to the conclusion that 
‘ the earliest dwellings are not later than the seventeenth 
century B.C., and the latest belong to the fifth century 
B.C. ’ ' The great walls below the level of the ash-bed 

belong to the pre-Israelitish or Amorite times. The 
stones below the bed of ashes belong to the rude period 1 
of the Judges. The ashes represent a desolation when 
the tell was used by alkali-burners. [Bliss accounts for 
the great bed of ashes differently.] The buildings 
above the ashes represent the cities of the various Jewish 
kings to the time of the Captivity.' It was in the third 
city, in the stratum overspread by the ash-bed, that the 
cuneiform tablet was found ; other tablets must or may 
have been carried off by foes. 

Petrie identifies the tell with Lachish for three reasons. 

1. The position commands the only springs in the district, 
except those of Tell en-Nejileh (see Eglon ii.). 

2. It corresponds sufficiently with the geographical deter¬ 
mination in the Onontasticon , being only three miles farther from 
Eleutheropolis than Eusebius and Jerome say that Lachish was. 

3. It agrees wilh the situation represented on Sennacherib’s 

swift steed ’ ; hut the first word (crn) is, strictly, untranslatable, 

and can hardly be used of a chariot-horse (see Horse, 
§§ 1, 4). The order of the words ‘chariot’ and ‘swift steed’ 
is also scarcely possible; to alter it in the translation (G. A. Smith) 
is arbitrary. If, however, Prof. Smith’s rendering might stand, 
his explanation would be at least plausihle. He sees an allusion 
to the Egyptian suhsidies of horses and chariots (in which the 
politicians pul their trust), which would be received at Lachish, 
as being the last Judaean outpost towards Egypt. 

1 ‘ Came forward into his presence ’ (M‘Curdy, Hist. Proph. 
Mon. 2427). Cp Meinhold, Jesaja u. seine Zeit (1898), who 
also adopts Wi.’s translation of fallat maharsu etik. Bezold, 
however {KB2. 115), renders ' received the spoil of Lachish ’ ; and 
Del. ‘ brought up before himself (7.^.. took a minute survey of) the 
spoil of I^achish ’ {Ass. HJCB 159 a). 

2 So Robinson. According to Conder the name is pronounced 
Umm Lags. Sayce slates ihat, after repeated inquiries of the 
fellahTn, he assured himself (in 1881) that the name was Laps; 
but Bliss confirms Conder’s statement ; Umm Laggis is the 
form which he gives. 


bas-relief, and the remains in the tell permit a conception of 
the fortunes of the site which agrees with the data of history. 
F. J. Bliss look up Petrie's work in March 1891. His general 
conclusion agrees wilh that of his predecessor; the importance 
of the site is such that hardly any other identification appears 
possible. 

Whether Umm Lakis is really the site of a Jewish 
settlement which took the place of the old Lachish, is 
less certain. G. A. Smith ( Twelve Prophets, 2 80/) 
has suggested that Umm Lakis may represent the 
ancient Elkos, which, according to Epiphanius, was 
1 beyond Bet Gabre, of the tribe of Simeon ’ (cp 
Elkoshite, c). The consonants are suitable; but 
we should not have expected the vocalisation Lakis. 
Conder has identified Umm Lakis with the Malagues of 
the Crusaders. To the present writer the site of 
Lachish appears to be identified with virtual certainty by 
Petrie’s biilliant investigation. Cp Bronze, Honey, 
Pottery ; and, on the strategical importance of Lachish, 
see GASm. 11 ( 1 234 f. 

See Flinders Petrie, Tell el-Hesy: a Memoir (1891): F. J. 
Bliss, A Mound 0/ Many Cities; or Tell el-Hesy excavated 
(1898). For a fresh translation of the Lachish tablet see Peiser, 
OLZ , 15th Jan. 1899, an d C P WMM, OLZ, 15th March 1899. 
W. Max Muller adheres to Umm Lakis (in spite of the k) as the 
site of Lachish. He thinks the letter was addressed, not to the 
Egyptian grand vizier, but to a neighbour of Zimrida. The 
grounds for the prevalent view are not, however, discussed. 

T. K. C. 

LACUNUS, RV LACCUNUS (A&kkoynoc [BA], 

fiavaias ? [L]), the name of one of the sons of Addi in the list of 
those wilh foreign wives, 1 Esd.931 (see Ezra i., § 5 end). If 
we compare || E/ra 10 30, we shall see thal the name has arisen 
from the names ‘Chelal, Benaiah ’ {rr:2 S 7 ;)> ihe final V of 
Chelal having been taken wilh the following name, and the 2 
read as a j — i.e., 

LADAN (nr 1 ?, § 38; A<\A<\n [RE]). 

1. An Ephraimite, 1 Ch. 7 26 RV, AV Laadan {Ka&Sav [B], 
KaOaav [A]); whose name appears in z>. 20 as Eladah {q.v.). 
See Eran. EzkrH.,3 and cp Ephraim i., § 12. 

2. RV, AV Laadan, a Gershonite name, 1 Ch. 237-9 (e8av [B], 
Aca8av [A], Aaa. [L]) 2621 (x^av [B once], Ae 5 . twice Aaa 5 a [A], 
Aaa6av[L]). See LiunI, i. 

3. 1 Esd. 537 AV, RV Dalan. See Delaiah, 4. 

LADANUM (vb, lot, ctakth [ADEFL], res/ata), 
Gen. 37 25+ (RV m & Myrrii) 43 n+ (EV Myrrh), is the 
name of a resin called by the Arabs ladhan or ladan 1 
which was yielded by some species of Cistus. It was 
known to the Greeks as early as the times of Herodotus 
and Theophrastus by the names \r) 8 ov, \d 8 avov, and 
\r) 8 avov, which are very closely allied to the Arabic 
name. 

Ladanum is described by Herodotus (3ii2) as particularly 
fragrant, though gathered from the beards of goals, on which 
it is found slicking; similarly Dioscorides (1128). Tournefort, 
in modern times {I'oyage, 1 29), has given a detailed description 
of the mode of obtaining ladanum . He relates that it is now 
gathered by means of a AaSat'iarijpioi' or kind of flail 2 wilh 
which the plants are threshed. When these thongs are 
loaded with the flagrant and sticky resin, they are scraped 
with a knife; the substance is then rolled into a mass, 
in which state it is called ladanum or labdanum. Ladanum 
consists of resin and volatile oil, and is highly fragrant, and 
stimulant as a medicine, but is often adulterated with sand in 
commerce. The ladanum which is used in Europe is collected 
chiefly in the Greek isles, and also in continental Greece. It 
is yielded by species of the genus Cistus (especially by C. 
crettcus) which are known in this country by the name of Rock 
Rose ; they are natives of the S. of Europe, the Mediterranean 
islands, and the N. of Africa. According to Tristram {FFP 
235) Palestinian ladanum is derived from Cistus villosus, L., 
which grows ‘in the hill districts E. and W. of Jordan,’ and is 
‘especially plentiful on Carmel.’ Cistus creticus,\\p\ch is only 
a variety of this and distinguished by its viscidity, is ‘the 
common form on the southern hills.’ [Fonck ihinks of th e Cistus 
salvi/olius, which is also plentiful on Carmel, for the ladanum ; 
but H. Christ {ZDPl r [1899]) questions this identification.] 

Ladanum is said by Pliny, as it was long before said by 
Herodotus, to be a product of Arabia, though this has not 
been proved to be the case in modern times. Enough, 
however, has been adduced to show that ladanum was 
known to, and esteemed by, the ancients ; and, as it is 

1 According to Mordtmann and Muller {Sab. Dettk. 84) the 
ladhan is the proper Arabic form derived from Persian. 

2 Specimens of the implement can be seen in the Museum at 
Kew (Crete and Cyprus). 
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stated to have been a product of Syria, it was very 
likely to have been sent to Egypt both as a present and 
as merchandise. The word ladan is found in the in¬ 
scription on a S. Arabian censer [Sab. Denk. 84), and 
in Assyrian in the list of objects received as tribute from 
Damascus by Tiglath-Pileser III. (A ’A 18). The 

biblical narrative (J) shows that dS was some precious 
gum produced in Canaan or at least in Gilead. 

See Royle’s article 4 Lot' in Kitto’s Bibl. Cycl ., on which this 
article is mainly based. N. M.—VV. T. T.-D. 

LADDER (D^D; kAimaE) Gen. 28 i2f. The render¬ 
ing ‘ladder' is unfortunate ; a ‘flight of steps' is meant accord¬ 
ing to most scholars. Cp Bethel, § 2. Probably, however, 
nSyD, ‘ ascent' is the right reading (adapt suffixes accordingly), 
cp Neh. 3 15 12 37 (<5 icXtVaxes = m < ?yD)* So Che. See Stairs, 4. 

The classical use of the term 4 ladder’ in topography (cp 
Paus. viii. 64 and see Frazer’s note) is exemplified in The 
Ladder of Tyrus, RV . . . of Tyre ( kAimakoc Typoy 
[ANV]), 1 Maec. 11 59, the northern limit of the region 
over which Simon the Maccabee w r as made commandant 
((TTpaTrjyds) by Antiochus VI., son of Balas. Josephus 
(B/W. IO2) defines it as a high mountain 100 stadia N. 
from Ptolemais. It is the steep and lofty headland now 
known as the Ras en-Nakurah— 4 the natural barrier 
between Phoenicia and Palestine' (Stanley). True, we 
should have expected the title to have been rather given 
to the Pas el-abyad, the Promontorium album of Pliny. 
Regarded from the S., however, the Ras en-Nakurah, 
which Neubauer (G/ogr. 39) identifies with the neVid 
T )x bu of the Talmud, may have presented itself as the 
end of the Lebanon and the barrier of Tyre. 

LAEL (bvb, §§ 22, 37, 1 4 [belonging] to God' ; or, 
the form having no sure parallel in Hebrew, read ‘Joel,’ 
see Genealogies i., § 7, col. 1664, no. 3), a Gershon- 
ite, Nu. 32 4 (AahA [BAF], AaoyhA [L]). 

Gray (HPN 207) quotes the parallel of Lemuel in Prov. 31 1, 
and, as more remotely analogous, Besodeiah and possibly 
Bezaleel. All these names, however, are liable to grave sus- 
icion. Noldeke, indeed, has shown that there were such 
emitic names as Lael (in later times?), but not that MT is 
correct in its reading. T. K. C. 

LAHAD pr6), b. JAHATH ( q . V ., 1), a clan of Judah, 

1 Ch. 42 f (Aaa0 [B], A<\[a]A [AL]), Jerahmeelite, to 
judge from the names (Che.). 

LAHAI-ROI ("SO 'H 1 ? pX3]), Gen. 2462 25 ii AV, 

RV Beer-lahai-roi ( q . v . ). 

LAHMAS (Dfpnb ; maxcc [B], Aamac [A], Aam- 
MAC [L]), Josh. 1540 RV ,n s-, or, according to many 
MSS, Lahmam (DOT 1 ?), as in EV. A town in the low¬ 
land of Judah, perhaps the modern el-Lahm , 2J m. S. 
from Eleutheropolis (Bet Jibrin). 

LAHMI ('toff? ; eAeMee [B], Aee/v\ei [A], Aoomi 

[L]), * brother of Goliath ’ ( 1 Ch. 20 5+). See Elhanan, 

§ 2. 

LAISH. 1. ; Aaica[BAL]), the original name 

of the northern frontier-city Dan ( q . v .), Judg. 18 7 14 
2 7 29 ([oyAam]aic [B], <\AeiC [A]). Another form 
(probably) is Lesham (see Leshem). In the list of 
Thotmes III. it perhaps appears as Liusa (Mariette, 
Brugsch, etc.). On the narrative in Judg. 18 see Judges 
(Book), § 12. 

Winckler (GY263^) endeavours to show that the foundation 
of Dan is related not only in Josh. 19 47 and Judg. 18 , but also 
ln Judg. 1 22-26. The city 4 in the land of the Hittites ’ called 
Luz (‘ unto this day ’) must have been Dan ; the statement that 
it was called Luz involves a confusion between the name of 
the sanctuary (properly an appellative meaning ‘asylum’—see 
Luz) and that of the city. Winckler also suggests that Laish 
and Leshem really mean 4 there is not’ and ‘nameless’ respec¬ 
tively, in allusion to the destruction of the old city by the 
Danites. It may be more natural to suppose that here, too, 
there is an early writer’s misunderstanding, and that Laish 


t 1 Cp N8ld., ‘ Verwandtschaftsnamen als Personennamen ’ in 
| Kleinigkeiten zur semitischen Onomatologie ’ (IVZKAI 6 314 


LAMENTATION 

(whence Leshem) is a corruption of Luz, or of a name from which 
Luz is corrupted. 

2. Is. 10 30. See Laishah. t. k. c. 

LAISH (^?, as if ‘ lion,’ § 68 ; in 2 S. 3 15 C’) 1 ? Kt.), 
evidently a short form of Laishah (Shalishah). See 
Laishah, Palti. The name occurs in 1 S. 25 44 (some 
MSS have Kt. eh 1 ? ; a/aeis [B], Xcus [A], iwas [L]) ; and 
in 2 S. 3 15 (<Te\\r}$ [B], \aets [A], aeXKeifx [L, for which, 
see Bahurim, n. 1]). 

LAISHAH A<MCA[Q mg ], of which 6NC<\[BA] 

is a corruption : Aeic [Theod.], Aaic [Symm. et forte 
Aq.]), a place in Benjamin near Gallini (?) and Anathoth 
(Is. 10 30J RV, AV 4 unto Laish ’). According to Conder 
(PEFQ, 1875, p. 183) and Van Kasteren (ZDPV 
13 100/.) it is the modern el- Isawiyeh, a small village 
on the E. slope of a mountain to the NNE. of the 
Mount of Olives, less than an hour's walk from the 
neighbouring village of 'Anata. The site still shows 
traces of high antiquity (Guerin, Judie , 38 o/ ; Gray 
Hill, PEFQ, 1899, pp. 45-47). It is doubtful, however, 
whether we can trust the name Laishah any more than 
Gallim [q. v. ]. Both 4 Laishah ’ and 4 Laish’ are pro¬ 
bably distortions of Shalishah [ q.v .], the name of 
the district in which 4 Gibeah of Sha ul ' (rather 4 Gibeah 
of Shalishah '), mentioned just before (see v. 29), was 
situated. For another possible corruption of the 
same name see Merab, Mephiboshetii. Cp further 
Shechem. 

Grove (Smith, DBO), s.v.) suspects the identity of Laishah 
and the Lleasa of 1 Macc. 1)5 (aAatm [A], eA. [RV]), where Vg. 
gives Laisa, while Haldvy (JCohut Mein. Semitic Studies, 241 /.) 
Identifies Laishah with Chephirah [q.v.], both names, accord¬ 
ing to him, meaning ‘lion-town.’ k, c. 

LAKUM, RV Lakkum ; AooAam [B], akpoy 
[A], Aakoym [L]) f an unidentified town in Naphtali 

(Josh. 19 33 ). 

LAMB (HST, seh, Gen. 227/! etc.; ktseb, Lev. 

4 35 etc.; kcbei, Lev. 14 12 etc.). See Sheep; and cp 

Cattle, § 2. 

For Gen. 33 19 (HU'iJ'p, AVmg. 4 lamb ’), see Kesitah. 

LAMECH (!p 3 ^), Gen. 4 18-24. See Cainites, § 8/, 
Sethites. 

LAMENTATION. Lamentations for great calamities, 
especially for deaths, held an important place among the 

1 . Character. custo ™ of Israelites. We may 
regard these lamentations in different 
aspects, according as they are private or public, non¬ 
literary or literary. The origin of lamentation is a 
simple cry or wail, and even when art had elaborated 
new kinds of lamentation in which musical instruments 
played a part, the simple cry was a necessary accom¬ 
paniment — such a cry as the prolonged well, 4 woe is 
me,’ still customary in Syria, with which *oi li, hoi 
dhi, hoi adon , 4 ah, me,’ 4 ah, my brother,' 4 ah, lord,’ 
in 2 K. 937 (( 5 L ), 1 K. 1330 Jer. 22 i 8 34 s may be 
compared. This is what is primarily meant by the 
nthi (*nj ; cp vrjvia, and see BDB) — i.e., ‘wailing* 
(EV) — of Jer. 9 10 [9] 18-20 [17-19] 31 15 Am. 5 16 Mic. 
24 1 f. The heart-rending well, however, is not the only 
expression of w r oe ; songs in measured verse and with 
musical accompaniment are chanted by the professional 
mourning women of Syria, and so it was in Palestine 
of old (cp Mourning Customs, § i). We may pre¬ 
sume that public lamentations were on the same model. 
Pinches 2 (Smith’s Z)B 2 gSo b) has translated a Baby¬ 
lonian hymn, 'probably prehistoric,’ which, at any rate 
in a wfide sense, may be called an elegy (like the 
4 Lamentations ’). For a dirge in the stricter sense we 
can go to the twelfth tablet of the Gilgames epic, where 
we find the lament of Gilgames over the dead hero 
Eabani (cp Creation, § 20, n. 4 ; Job, § 4). 

1 The term is used here rather widely. 

2 Cp BOR, Dec. 1886, pp. 22 f . ; HaRvy, RP 11 160. It has 
also been compared with Ps. 79 (Che. Ps.W 223). 
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Thou takest no part in the noble feast ; to the assembly they 
call thee not; thou lifted not the bow from the ground ; what 
is hit by the bow is not for thee ; thy hand grasps not the club 
and strikes not the prey, nor stretches thy foeman dead on the 
earth. The wife thou lovest thou kissest not; the wife thou 
hatest thou strikest not. The child thou lovest thou kissest 
not; the child thou hatest thou siiikest not. The might of the 
earth has swallowed thee. O Darkness, Darkness, Mother 
Darkness ! thou enfoldest him like a mantle ; like a deep well 
thou enclosest him ! ’ 1 

The result of the crying and lamenting of Gilgames 
was that Ea-bani’s spirit, after holding intercourse with 
Gilgames, was transferred from the dark world of the 
shades to the land of the blessed. Wailing, it would 
seem, had an object, apart from that of relieving the 
feelings of the mourners, and in this case it was to effect 
an improvement in the lot of the dead. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, it may once have been intended as an attempt to 
influence the supernatural powers, and to bring back 
the departed tenant of the body ; 2 for this we may 
compare the familiar Arabic mourning phrase addressed 
to the dead, ' Depart not.' At the same time there is 
a considerable mass of evidence that suggests a very 
different object—viz., to drive away the spirits of the 
dead lest they should harm the living. 3 

The most trustworthy specimen of an ancient Hebrew 
dirge is David’s lament over Abner (2 S. 833/. ; see 
QP Abner). Whether the reported lamen- 

„ *. tation over Saul and Jonathan (2 S. 1 17- 

pecimens. ^ can safely be classed with this, or 
whether it is not rather a literary product of the post- 
exilic age, is becoming somewhat doubtful (see Jashp:r, 
Book of, § 2). At any rate, in Am. 5 i we have a 
beautiful specimen of a new class of elegy—the pro¬ 
phetic :— 

Prostrate is fallen to rise no more | the virgin Israel ; 

There she lies stretched on the ground ; | no one raises her up. 
Jeremiah (8822) represents the women of the house of 
the king of Judah (Zedekiah) as singing a dirge contain¬ 
ing these words, 

Misled thou wast and overpowered | by thy bosom friends ; 

Thy feet sank in the mire, | but those remained behind. 

Other specimens of prophetic dirge-poetry will be found 
in Jer. 9 19 21 22 [18 20 21]. 'The prophet, however, who, 
more than any other, delights in elegy, is Ezekiel (see 
Ezek. 19 2617 2/2 32 2812 322 cpalso 32 18), and among 
the many passages of ‘ limping verse' in the later por¬ 
tions of Isaiah there are some (e.g. , Is. 144^-21) that 
bear an elegiac character. 

The little elegy in Am. 51 helps us to understand 
the Lamentations wrongly ascribed to Jeremiah. 'The 
death which the singers of these poems lamented was 
that of the Jewish nation (cp Jer. 919 [18] Ezek. 19), and 
as early as the time of Amos this form of speech was in 
use. As Robertson Smith has said, ‘ the agonies of the 
nation’s last desperate struggle took a form modelled on 
the death-wail sung by "cunning women” (Jer. 917) 
and by poets "skilful of lamentation ” (Am. 5 16) at the 
wake (V5K) of the illustrious dead.’ 4 

The researches of Budde leave no doubt that one 
of the metres specially used in dirges was that of 
__ the so-called ‘ limping verse,' in which 'the 

* * uniformly undulating movement which is 

the usual characteristic of Hebrew poetry, is changed to 
a peculiar and limping metre.' 5 

In the Psalter the ‘limping verse’ is often found; 
but there is only a single passage in which, Budde 
thinks, it is used for the purpose of lamentation. This 
ts Ps. 1374-9; but it is questionable whether Budde’s 
view is correct ; and still more doubtful is it whether the 

1 Translated from Haupt’s German version by Ragozin, 
Chaldea, 313 /. (1891); but cp Jeremias, 1 zdubar*Nimrod, 
4* (1891). 

2 Cp Frey, Tod, Seelenglaube und Seelenkult , 55. 

3 Cp WRS Rel. SemA-). 100, n. 2 ; Gruneisen, Ahnenculttts , 
100. Cp the strange anecdote given in We. Ar. Heid. 161 (the 
cattle killed that their lowing might add to the noise of the 
lamentations). 

4 EBP), art. ‘Lamentations, Book of.’ 

5 Budde, New World, March 1893. 
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use of what this able critic calls the elegiac metre can 
be taken to prove the early exilic date of this remark¬ 
able song (see Psalms, § 28, ix.). 

The term Kmah-metre for the so-called ‘ limping verse' 
is convenient. We cannot, however, regard the theory 
that it is primarily elegiac as proved. Budde’s attempt 
to explain why it is not used in David’s famous elegy 
(EAT IV 245)—viz., that this elegy had a private 
character—is far from convincing ; and even apart from 
this it is hazardous to assert that because some early 
elegiac passages are in the 1 Kinah metre,’ the metre 
must therefore have been reserved originally for elegiac 
poetry. See Minocchi, Le Lamentazioni, 36. 

Wetzstein’s description of the funeral ceremonies in modern 
Syria will be found in Bastian’s Zt. f. Ethnologie, 1873. See 
also Budde’s essays ‘Die hebraische Leichenklage,' ZDPV 
0 180 Jjf. and ‘The Folk-song of Israel,’ New World, March 
1893 ; Jastrow, Rel. 0/ Bab. and Ass. 604 /. 658 660. On the 
professional ‘mourning women’ see RPP), 2 78; Trumbull, 
Studies in Oriental Life, 153 ff .; Goldziher, Muhamtnedanische 
Studien, 1 251. Cp further Poetical Literature. 

T. K. C. 

LAMENTATIONS (BOOK ) 1 

External characteristics (§ 1). Chap. 4 (§ 5) ; its date § 8). 

Chap. 1 (§ 2); its date (§ 10). Chap. fi (§ 6) ; its date (§ 7). 

Chap. 2 (§ 3) ; its date (g 9). Traditional authorship (§ 12). 

Chap. 3 (§ 4) ; its date (§ n). Bibliography (§ 13). 

In Hebrew Bibles the Book of Lamentations bears 
the superscription PG'N, ‘Ah how!’ (cp li 2i 4i). 

_ , . The Talmud, however, and Jewish 

* x er . n fl writers in general call it nirp, Kinoth 
characteristics. .. , . , * * . 

(i.e., ‘elegies or ‘dirges ), which is 

the Hebrew title known to Jerome in his Prologus 
Galeatus (Ieremias cum Cinoth, id est, Lamentation ibus 
suis). 0 s title is 0 prjvoi. A fuller title, assigning the 
book to Jeremiah, is found in Pesh. and in some MSS 
of ( 3 — e.g., in B b X, but not in A and B*—and in 0 
and Pesh. Lamentations is attached to the Book of 
Jeremiah (Baruch intervening in the former version). 
At the same time BX have the introductory verse assign¬ 
ing at any rate chap. 1 to Jeremiah. It is a mistake 
to suppose that this arrangement of Lamentations is 
original, the scheme which accommodates the number 
of the sacred books to the number of the twenty-two 
Hebrew letters being self-evidently artificial, and the 
evidence that this arrangement (adopted by Jos.) had 
an established place among the Jews of Palestine being 
scanty and precarious. It is noteworthy, too, that the 
translation of Lamentations in 0, which agrees pretty 
closely with our Hebrew text, cannot be by the same 
hand as the translation of the Book of Jeremiah. 

The poems which make up the book are five, and 
the first four are alphabetical acrostics — successive 
stanzas (each consisting, in chap. 3, of three verses, 
elsewhere of one verse) beginning with successive letters 
of the alphabet. The last poem (chap. 5) has twenty- 
two stanzas, like chaps. 1-4, but is not an acrostic. 

In chaps. 2 - 4 , however, by an irregularity, the s-stanza 
precedes the y-stanza. The sense shows that this is not due to 
a transposition of the original order of the stanzas, whilst the 
fact that the same irregularity occurs three times makes it plain 
that the deviation from the common order rests on a variation in 
the order of the alphabet as used by the author (cp Writing). 
According to Bickell, Cheyne, and Duhm, the same irregularity 
occurs in the true text of Ps. 9-10 (an acrostic poem), and not a few 
critics (including Bickell, Baethgen, Konig, and Duhm) find it in 
that of Ps. 34 . It is perhaps better, however, to prefix to 

v. 18 (as Street long ago suggested), and to omit mrv (Che. 
PsA-)). Another case of want of uniformity concerns the use of 
and & relativum. In Lam. 1 only occurs (m. 7 12); in 


1 In 1882, when Robertson Smith printed the article ‘Lamen¬ 
tations ’ in EBP), it was hardly possible to give more than the 
vaguest determination of the date of the Lamentations. Budde, 
whose commentary (1898) marks our entrance on a fresh critical 
stage, is naturally more definite in his conclusions ; the present 
writer has retained all lhat he could of Robertson Smith’s work, 
in order to recognise the continuity of criticism. Some of the 
retained paragraphs, as being specially dislinctive, have been 
marked with signs of quotation. This does not apply to trans¬ 
lations from the Hebrew, 
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Lam. 2 -)»«n in v. 17, t? in vv. i$f ; in Lam. 3 neither it?x nor 
in Lam. 4 and 5 only jp (49518). The observation is 
Konig’s (Bin/. 420). 

The metre of the first four poems differs from that of 
the fifth. The metre of the fifth poem consists of 
ordinary three-toned lines ; the metre of the first four 
poems is in the so-called ‘limping verse,’ which, being 
specially, though not exclusively, used for elegies, is 
commonly called the Kinah metre (first fully made out 
by Budde l ). To speak of five Lamentations is incorrect. 
It is only chaps. 1 2 and 4 that are properly dirges, as 
referring to a death —the death of the Jewish nation 
(see Lamentation, § 2). These are highly elaborate 
and artificial poems in which every element of pity and 
terror which the subject supplies is brought forward 
with conscious art to stir the minds of the hearers. In 
their present form they appear to be rather late works ; 
but they may perhaps have embedded in them phrases 
of earlier elegies 2 such as were used liturgically in the 
fifth month (Ab) in Zechariah's time (Zech. 7 s), and of 
course earlier, to commemorate the fail of the temple. 3 
To suppose that our Ktnvth were already composed 
when Zechariah gave his decision to the deputation 
(Zech. 7 3) is hardly consistent with the evidence. Let 
us now consider their contents. 

‘ The first elegy commences with a picture of the 
distress of Zion during and after the siege (li-n); 
Lam 1 J erusa ^ eni * or P e °ple of Judah, being 
figured as a widowed and dishonoured 
princess. Then, in the latter half of the poem she 
herself takes up the lamentation, describes her grievous 
sorrow, confesses the righteousness of Yahwe's anger, 
and invokes retribution on her enemies.’ In a carefully 
restored text, it is seen to be a beautiful, though 
monotonous, composition in elegiac metre. 

In v. 6 MT is correct. By turning d'V'N, ‘harts,’ into 
‘rams,’ 0 spoils the figure. Verse 7 is grievously cor¬ 
rupt both in MT and in ©. Read in the first slichus, 'i-p 'j 
; between 'D’ and Dljl is a collection of variants, 
all corruptions of ' 3 D“^ 3 . In the last hemistich read, Hllltfcto, 
‘ her desolation.’ In v. 10 MT is rough ; read ‘ Zion (JVS) 
spreadeth forth her hands because of her pleasant things ’ 
(Bickell). In v. 14, for ipb ’3 read iggj ; in aj 3 read UT 5 D .1 GT2. 
On v. 19 see Budde. 

‘ In the second chapter the desolation of the city and 
the horrors of the siege are again rehearsed and made 

* T _more bitter by allusion to the joy of the 

enemies of Israel. The cause of the 
calamity is national sin, which false prophets failed to 
denounce while repentance .was still possible, and now no 
hope remains save in tears and supplication to stir the 
compassion of Yah we for the terrible fate of his 
people.’ The structure is the same as in chap. 1 , 
except that 5 introduces the i6th, y the 17th verse as 
in chaps. 3 and 4 . There is more vivid presentation, 
more dramatic life, more connection and progress of 
thought ; but the religious element is less pervasive. 

These are among the blemishes which need removal. In the 
very first verse ‘covers (imperf.) with a cloud’ (zri M )is an im¬ 
possible word (note Pasek after 13 X 3 ). Probably we should 
read cb 3 il, ‘put to shame’; ]} and s? are easily confounded. 
In v. 2 b both AV and RV overlook the metrical structure. The 
rendering of MT should be ‘ He hath brought to the ground, 
hath profaned the kingdom, and its princes.’ The first verb, 
however, is unsuitable, and the combination ‘ kingdom and 
princes ’ is unnatural. Read n 3^!30 1 J 3 , ‘ the royal crown ’ (cp 

JYoSo in3» Esth. lrr, etc.), and all becomes plain. Verses 
4678 have given much trouble, but are not incurable. Read 
(see Crit. Bib.) : 


1 For translated specimens see below. See also Lamenta¬ 
tion, Poetical Literature. 

2 Just so, phrases of earlier psalms may conceivably have 
passed into some of the existing late psalms. Proof and dis¬ 
proof are alike impossible. 

3 On the 9th day of Ah this event is still celebrated by the 
synagogue. See Mas. Sdpherhn , chap. 18 , and the notes in 
Muller's edition (1878). 
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‘ Foe-like, he hath bent his bow, | his arrows he prepareth ; 

He slaughtereth and killeth the children, | the delights of the 
eye, 

In the tent of Zion he hath poured out | his wrath like fire.’ 

‘ And he hath smitten to pieces his dwelling with an axe, | hath 
destroyed his sanctuary, 

Yahwe hath brought low in Zion | ruler and judge, 

And rejected in the fury of his anger | king and priest.' 

‘ Yahwe hath rejected his altar, | hath cast down his sanctuary, 
He hath delivered into the hand of the foe | all her precious 
things, 

Terrible nations stretch out the line | in Yahwe’s house.’ 

‘ Yahwe purposeth to destroy | the precious things of Zion, 

He hath not kept his hand from annihilating [all her palaces]. 
He hath annihilated bulwark and wall, | together they languish.' 
In v. 12 MT makes the little children call out for ‘corn and 
wine’ (j"i pi, a doubly impossible phrase), and, in v. 18 
(according to EV), it reads ‘Their heart cried unto the Lord, O 
wall of the daughter of Zion.' Clearly wrong, and, v. 18 
especially, not to be superficially dealt with. Verse 12 can be 
restored with certainty; there is no question asked, and 
therefore no answer is returned. Read, ‘They say to their 
mothers, Wo unto us! for our life goes.’ Verse 18 should 
probably be read as follows : 

Cry out because of Jerusalem’s disgrace, | Zion’s insult, 

Let tears run down like a torrent j day and night, 

Give thyself no pause, | let not the apple of thine eye cease. 

' The third elegy [if we may call it such] takes a 
personal turn, and describes the affliction of the 
4 Lam 3 dividual Israelite, or of the nation under 
‘ the type of a single individual, under the 
sense of Yahwe’s just but terrible indignation. But 
even this affliction is a wholesome discipline. It draws 
the heart of the singer nearer to his God in penitent 
self-examination, sustained by trust in Yahwe’s un¬ 
failing mercy, which shows itself in the continued 
preservation of his people through all their woes. 
From the lowest pit the voice of faith calls to the 
Redeemer, and hears a voice that says, “Fear not.” 
Yahwe will yet plead the cause of his people, and so 
in the closing verses the accents of humble entreaty 
pass into a tone of confident appeal for just vengeance 
against the oppressor.’ Of the two views (individual or 
nation) here indicated respecting the subject of the elegy, 
the latter appears to be the one most easily defensible. 
As in the case of so many of the psalms and in that of 
the Songs of the Servant of Yahwe (see Servant of 
the Lord), the speaker is the company of the humble- 
niiuded righteous who form the kernel of the Jewish com¬ 
munity. Hence it is easy for the imagined speaker to 
pass from the 1st person singular to the 1st person plural, 
and to say in v. 48 that he weeps unceasingly for the 
disaster of his country-people (i*y n3). The vehemence 
of the imprecations at the close of the elegy is most easily 
intelligible if the offences referred to have been committed 
against the Jewish people, not against an individual 
[e.g. , Jeremiah), imagined by the poet. This is the 
view of Hupfeld (on Ps. 38 ), Reuss, Cheyne, Lbhr, 
and especially Smend (ZA TIV 862/. [1888]). It is 
opposed especially by Stade (( 7/7 701) and Budde, 
mainly (see the latter) on two grounds : (1) the occurrence 
of certain expressions in vv. r and 27 (Oettli wrongly 
adds v. 14), and (2) the inconsistency of personifying 
the community elsewhere as a woman, but here as a 
man. Against this we may urge ( a) the analogy of so 
many other poems, which are marred (as indeed 
Lam. 3 appears to some to be marred) by the assumption 
of an individualising reference, (h) the possibility of 
interpreting vv. 1 and 27, as Smend has done, of the 
people conscious of its solidarity (135.1) and looking 
forward to an extended future (vnj,*33?), and (c) the 
probability, admitted by Budde, that Lam. 3 is the 
latest of the five poems—it is, in fact, rather a poetic 
monologue of Israel than an elegy. On vv. 52-58 
Budde remarks, ‘Abruptly the poet turns to his own 
sufferings. ... To regard the community as the 
subject is possible (cp Ps. 6, etc.), but more probably it 
arises from the inconsiderate use of the psalms which 
served as models.’ It is surely not right to assume 
inconsiderateness, when such a highly characteristic 
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idea as the solidarity of all good Israelites is in question ; 
the idea was one which had incorporated itself in the 
Jewish system of thought. 

As to 7 w. i 14 and 27. It is no doubt quite possible to 
explain, * I am the man,’ as ‘ 1 am the people ’; and the 

particular word for ‘man' ( 133 ) occurs again in w . 27 35 39. 

But the closing words ‘ by the rod of his fury * (UVlZiy 035 ^ 2 ) are 
peculiar, inasmuch as the name of Yahwe has not been mentioned, 
nor will it be till v . 18. It is probable that the text is corrupt. 

In v. 14 a doubt is hardly possible; *2y, * my people,’ should 

be CSV, ‘peoples.’ In v. 27 ’)' 1 *y 33 , ‘in his youth,’introduces 
a new idea (that a young man has time before him to profit by 
chastisement), which is not further utilised. Here, loo, the text 
seems to be corrupt. 

In v. 1 read perhaps 132 rr * 31 K, ‘ it is the Lord who 

visits mine iniquity,’ and in v. 27 m.T rnV 3 cVx Kb” '3 310, 
‘ it is good that he bear mutely the rebuke of Yahwe.’ 

The variant 1'HyjD is thus accounted for. "iy 5 s in Ps. 88 16 
requires a similar correction. A few other blemishes may be 
mentioned. 1 2 Gall and travail ’ (v. 5) should be * my head (X’til) 
with travail’ (Pratorius, ZAT\VVoy2t [1895)). In v. 16 a the 
‘teeth’ and the ‘gravel-stones’ are troublesome ; Lohr leaves 
the latter, but gives dots, expressive of perplexity, for the 
former ; 7 >. x(J> is, on linguistic grounds, hardly less improbable. 
The reading we propose is as simple and appropriate as possible. 
‘ And I girded sackloth on my flesh ; 1 rolled myself in ashes ’ (see 
Crit. Bib.). In v. 39 ‘ a living man ’ cannot be right; 'n CiN 
should be □mSn- Not improbably we should read, * Why do we 
murmur against God, (against) him who visits our sins?’ Cp v. 1 
as above. 

‘ In the fourth acrostic the bitter sorrow again bursts 
forth in passionate wailing. The images of horror 
5 Lam 4 * m P r ‘ ntec * on P oet s sou l during the last 
months of Jerusalem’s death-struggle and 
in the flight that followed are painted with more ghastly 
detail than in the previous chapters, and the climax is 
reached when the singer describes the capture of the 
king, “the breath of our nostrils, the anointed of 
Yahwe, of whom we said, Under his shadow we shall 
live among the nations.” The cup of Israel’s sorrow 
is filled up. The very completeness of the calamity is 
a proof that the iniquity of Zion has met with full 
recompense. The day of captivity is over, and the 
wrath of Yahw6 is now ready to pass from his 
people to visit the sins of Edom, the most merciless of 
its foes.' At any rate, even if the fourth acrostic is not 
the work of an eye-witness, the poet stands near enough 
to the horrors of the siege of Jerusalem to be able to 
describe them, and there has been trouble enough 
since then to awaken his imaginative faculty. It must 
be admitted, however, that through literary remini¬ 
scences and an inborn tendency to rhetoric the author 
falls short in simplicity and naturalness of description. 
It is also certain that corruption of the text has here 
and there marred the picture. Happily the faults can 
often be cured. Verses 1 f. , for instance, should run 
thus, — 

How is Sheba’s gold polluted— | the choice gold ! 

Sacred stones are poured forth | at every si reel-corner! 

The sons of Zion—so precious— | to be valued wilh fine gold— 
How are they esteemed as earthen pitchers, | the handiwork of 
the potter ! 

It is a most beautiful and moving piece of rhetoric. All the 
critics misunderstand the first line, and few have done complete 
justice to the second. It is not the ‘dimming’ or the ‘chang¬ 
ing’ of fine gold that is referred to, nor is the first stichus so 
overladen as MT represents. It is I he desecration of the image 
of God in the persons of slaughtered citizens of Zion that calls 
forth the (‘alas, how !’) of ibe elegy. (For ‘at every 
street-corner’ cp 219, and the interpolated passage Is. 51 20.) 
Reading KE2* for cyv, makes MT’s phrase, ‘sacred stones,’ 
secure. 1 In 7 >. 3 the ‘ sea • monsters ’ should prohably rather 
be ‘jackals.”- Verse 5 is in a very bad state; the beginning of the 
cure is due to Iludde. Read, 

Those that ate the bread of luxury 3 | perish in the steeets. 

1 Budde proposes Ip* * 331 $, ‘ precious stones ’; cp 7 >. 2. 

2 Budde prefers * sea-monsters,’ but expresses surprise that 
the natural phenomenon referred to should have been known to 
the writer. Read ; the Aramaic ending p- may be put 
down to the scribe. 

3 C* 3 iy. Cn^, Budde. For /. 2, cp Dt. 2S54 56, Jer. 22 14, and 
see Crit. Bib. 
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The delicate, the possessors of halls, | embrace ash-mounds. 

Verse 7 gains not less by critical treatment. ‘Her Nazirites' 
(.TVI 3 ) should be ‘her dignitaries’ (.TJp); the absurdities of 
the second part of the verse in MT are removed elsewhere (see 
Sapphire). Verses 14^ in MT (and therefore also in KV) are 
a mass of inconsistencies. It can hardly be doubted that the 
true text runs nearly as follows— 

Her princes wander in the countries, | they stumble in the 

lands, 

And they are not able to find | for themselves a resting-place. 

‘ Away’—men call unto them—‘away, | away, rest not,' 

For they find no resting-place, | they may not sojourn any more. 1 

The mistakes of MT were caused by the reference to bloodshed 
in 7'. 13, from which, however, 7 >v. 14 /. are quite distinct. The 
passage is reminiscent of Jer. t>22, Di. 2865.’^ On v. 21 see § 8. 

‘The fifth chapter, which [in vv. 1, 20-22] takes the 
form of a prayer, [is not an acrostic, and] does not 
6 L 5 ^ ow l ^ e sc heme common to the three 

* * * foregoing sections. The elegy proper must 

begin with the utterance of grief for its own sake. Here 
on the contrary the first words are a petition, and the 
picture of Israel’s woes comes in to support the prayer. 
The point of view, too, is changed, and the chapter closes 
under the sense of continued wrath. The centre of the 
singer's feeling lies no longer in the recollection of the 
last days of Jerusalem, but in the long continuance of 
a divine indignation which seems to lay a measureless 
interval between the present afflicted state of Israel and 
those happy days of old which are so fresh in the re¬ 
collection of the poet in the first four chapters. The 
details, too, are drawn less from one crowning mis¬ 
fortune than from a continued state of bondage to the 
servants of the foreign tyrant (v. 8), and a continued 
series of insults and miseries. And with this goes a 
change in the consciousness of sin ; “ Our fathers have 
sinned, and are not ; and we have borne their in¬ 
iquities” ( v . 7; cp Zech. 1 2-6, and similar complaints 
in very late psalms).’ 

The contents of chapter 5 are such that we are com¬ 
pelled to enter immediately on the question of its date. 

7 Date of ^ aut ^ or P oem endeavours, it is 

Lam 6 true > to ex P ress l ^ e feelings °f an earlier 
generation ; he indites a complaint of 
the sad lot of those who have not only ’survived the 
great catastrophe, but also remain on the ancestral soil. 
He cannot, however, preserve consistency ; he speaks 
partly as if he were one of a people of serfs or day- 
labourers in the country-districts —especially perhaps in 
the wilderness of Judah (see Budde on v. 9)—partly as 
if some of those for whom he speaks were settled in or 
near Jerusalem and the cities of Judah ( v . 1 1 ). Moreover, 
he says nothing of the sword of the all-powerful enemy, 
which had robbed Judah of the flower of her population ; 
less eminent foes are referred to under conventional 
terms (of which more presently). This is a matter of 
great moment for the critic, who by the help of the 
Book of Nehemiah can with reasonable probability 
determine the author’s age. The important distichs 
are vv. 6, 8, 9, 10, 18, of the first four of which we give 
a rendering based on a critically emended text. (The 
MT of v. 6 has caused hopeless perplexity. ) 

6 We have surrendered to the Misrites, 

We have become subject to the Ishmaelites. 

8 Arabians rule over us, 

There is none to deliver out of their band. 

9 We bring in our corn (IJIpnS) wilh peril of our lives 
Because of the Arabian of the desert. 

10 Our young men and our maidens are sold 
Because of ibe terror of famine. 

The terms ‘Misrites’ (see Mizraim, § 2 £) and ‘Ish- 
maelites’ are conventional archaisms, many parallels for 
which use are probably to be found in the Psalter (see 

1 niDix3 iScbj | rnsixn nnb B/3 

y'mp | rs£ ibzv vk) 
rno | run cS wijj mo 
tsoi* kS I yiaip msp* x 1 ? *a 

2 In v. 16 Lohr partly sees aright, but unfortunately creates a 
doublet. Bickell's general view is belter than Budde’s or Lohr’s. 
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Psalms [Book]), and, so far as ‘Misrites’ is concerned, in 
the fourth elegy (Lam. 421; see below, § 8 ). The enemies 
intended are the Edomites who had probably joined in 
the Babylonian invasion, and had occupied the southern 
part of the old territory of Judah, and perhaps, too, the 
Nabataean Arabs, one of whom was the Geshem or 
Gashmu of whom Nehemiah speaks 1 (Neh. 2 ig; cp 47, 
* the Arabians '). The trouble from these foes (at any rate 
from the Edomites) no doubt began early ; but it also 
continued very long (see Edom, § 9 ; Nehemiah, § 3). 
Their dangeronsness was particularly felt at harvest¬ 
time ; this is indicated in v. 9, of which a welcome illus¬ 
tration is furnished by Is. 6*28 (age of Nehemiah), where 
we read — 

By his right hand has Yahwe sworn } and by his strong arm, 
Surely I will no more give thy wheat [ to be food for thy foes. 

The trouble from insufficient agricultural labour and 
from the general economic disturbance doubtless 
continued, and it is difficult not to illustrate v. 10 
(according to the text rendered above) by the thrilling 
account which Nehemiah gives (Neh. 51-13) of the 
sufferings of the poorer Jews, and of the selling of their 
children into slavery. Once more, it is not denied 
that there are features in the description in Lam. 5 
which suggest an earlier period ; but we cannot shut 
our eyes to the accordance of other features with 
the circumstances of the Nehemian age. Nehemiah 
certainly has not yet come ; mount Zion is still 
desolate ( v . 18 ; cp Neh. 13), and such central authority 
as there is does not interest itself greatly in the 
welfare of the Jewish subjects. It is still possible to 
speak of Yahwe as ‘ forgetting’ his servants ' for ever,' 
and to express, in a subdued tone, the reluctant 
admission that it might not be God's will to grant the 
prayer for the restoration of Israel as of old, — 

Unless thou hast utterly rejected us, 

(And) art exceedingly wroth against us. 

(Lam. 5 22 ; cp RV.) 

Still, though the situation of affairs is bad, a deliverer — 
Nehemiah — is at hand. The allusion in v. 12 b to 
Lev. 1932 (in the Holiness-law) suggests that the writer 
is a member of that stricter religious party among the 
Jews, which presumably kept up relations with men 
like Nehemiah and Ezra, and afterwards did their best 
to assist those great men. It does not seem necessary 
or natural to suppose with Budde that vv. 1 1 f are a 
later insertion (see his note) ; Budde’s mistake is partly 
due to his following the corrupt reading of MT in v. 12 a, 
which ought almost certainly to be read thus, 

Grey-haired men and honourable ones suffer contempt; 2 

The persons of old men are not honoured. 

The points of affinity between Lain. 5 and Job, Psalms, 
and 2 and 3 Isaiah also deserve attention. 3 

(a) Job. Cp 7'. 15^, Job 30 3r; v. r6 a, Job 19 gb. ( b ) 
Psalms. Cp v. 1, Ps. 44 13 [14] 89 50 /. [51 /.] ; v. 8 (p*is, ‘to 
deliver’), Ps. I3G24; v. 10 nisySl, Ps. 11 6 11953!, but note 
that in all these passages is miswritten for (Ezek. 7 r8, 

etc.); v. ir (‘Zion,’ ‘cities of Judah’), Ps. 09 35 [36]; v. 15, 
Ps. 30 11 [12]; v. 17 b y Ps. 67 [8] and (for use of TJU^n) 09 24 
23]; v. i 3 OjWl), Ps. 387 81 4, etc.; v. 19, Ps. 45 6[7I 102 12 ; 
v. 20, Ps. 13 1 [2] 74 10 S 9 46 [47] (D'DJ Ps. 21 4 [5], etc.); 
v. 2r, Ps. 80 3 7 [48]. (c) 2 and 3 Isaiah. V. 2 (TjSn:, sense), 

Is. GO 5 ; v. 3 (UN* j'X'D’pirr), Is. 63 16, the Jews no longer ‘bne 
Israel’; v. 7 (SnD), Is. 53411; v. 11 (‘Zion,’ ‘cities of 
Judah’), Is. 40 9; v. 18, Is. 54 10 [9]; v. 22 b t Is. 57 16 54 12 
Hi]. 

1 In v. 9 b y however, the writer may also he thinking of 'rny 3 
*)2"122 in Jer. 3 2. It is worth noting that in all probability 
Hosea (5 13) calls the king of Musur an Arabian (see Jareb). 

2 Dn2p:i C2C' (cp Lev. 19 32a). 

3 (3 Isaiah = Isaiah, chaps. 56 - 06 .) In the selection of phrase¬ 
ological parallels Lohr’s very full tables (see below, § 13) have 
been of the greatest service. A little more criticism on his part 
would have made his tables even more useful. 
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When we put all these data together, no earlier date 
seems plausible than 470-450 b.c. (i.e. pre-Nehemian). 
At the same time, a later date is by no means impossible. 
The shadows of evening darkened again, till night fell 
amidst the horrors occasioned by the barbarity of 
Artaxerxes Ochus (359-338 b.c.). Then, we may be 
sure, the fasting for the old calamities assumed a fresh 
vitality and intensity. It is at any rate difficult to place 
a long interval between Lam. 5 and Lam. 1 - 4 , and 
Lam. 2-4 contain some elements which at least permit 
a date considerably after Nehemiah. 

As it is the poorest of these plaintive compositions, we 
may conjecture Lam. 5 to be also the earliest. There 
is only one point of contact between Lam. 5 and Lam. 
1 - 4 —viz. in v. 3, cp 1 1—and this is of no real significance. 
In Lam. 53, the ‘ mothers,’ if the text is right, are the 
cities of Judah (Ew., Lohr); more probably, however, 
we should read u'njpTN , 1 ‘ our citadels. ’ Those high, 
strong buildings, where formerly the warriors had held 
out so long against the foe, are now, complains the 
poet, untenanted and in ruins (cp Lam. 2 s), as helpless 
and incapable of helping as widows. In Lam. 1 r 
Jerusalem itself is compared to a w idow. 

We next turn to Lam. 4 , which, like Lam. 5 , seems 
to contain an archaising reference to Musri (cp Miz- 
^ f raim, § 2 b), by which the writer means the 

* 1 land adjoining the S. of Palestine occupied 

am ‘ * by the Edomites after their displacement 
by the Nabataeans. Verse 21 should probably run— 
‘ Rejoice and be glad, O people of Edom, that dwellest 
in Missur' 2 (-mD2). Were it not for the archaistic 
Missur (Musur), which may point to a later age when 
archaisms were fashionable, we might assign v. 21 to 
some eye-witness of the great catastrophe ; words quite 
as bitter are spoken against Edom by the prophet 
Ezekiel (chap. 35 ). 

Another suspicious passage is v. 20 ; 

The breath of our nostrils, the anointed of Yahwe, | was taken 
in their pit, 3 

Of whom we said, Under his shadow | we shall live among the 
nations. 

That the king intended is, not Josiah (so Targ.), but 
Zedekiah, is certain. But a writer so fully in accord 
with Jeremiah and Ezekiel (see vv. 6 13) as the author 
of Lam. 4 would never have written thus, unless he 
had been separated from the historical Zedekiah by a 
considerable interval of time. Zedekiah, to this writer, 
is but a symbol of the Davidic dynasty ; the manifold 
sufferings consequent on subjection to foreigners made 
even Zedekiah to be regretted. 4 Budde's view of this 
passage is hardly correct. The words ‘ Under his 
shadow we shall live,’ etc., surely cannot refer to the 
hope of a feeble but still ‘ respected ’ (?) native royalty 
in the mountains of Moab and Ammon. It is in fact 
strictly * David,’ not Zedekiah, that the poet means. At 
the accession of each Davidic king—each restored 
4 David ’—loyal subjects exclaimed, ‘ Under his shadow 
we shall live among the nations.’ The strong rhetoric 
and the developed art of the poem are equally adverse 
to the view that it is the work of one of the Jews left by 
Nebuchadrezzar in Jerusalem. How long after Lam. 5 
it was written, is uncertain ; see below, § 9. 

Points of contact between Lam. 4 and other late woiks. (a) 
Job. Terms for gold and precious stones in 7 n>. 127; cp Job 
28 ; v. 3 D':y; (Kr.), Job 39 13 (crit. emend.; see Ostrich); 5. 

1 2 S. 20 19 hardly justifies the equation, 1 mother ’ = ‘ city. ’ 
Zion alone, in the poet's time, could be called ‘ mother ’ (cp Ps. 
87 5, d 3 ). The play on armanoth and almanoth is a very 
natural one. Budde would take ‘father and ‘mothers liter¬ 
ally ; but ‘ father ’ should be ‘ fathers ’ and ‘ as widows ’ should be 
‘ widows ' to justify this view. 

2 py not only makes the second part of the ‘limping 

verse ’ too long, but also makes the poet guilty of an inaccuracy 
(see Uz). 

3 Seinecke gives the right explanation (GVI 230). SS, 
however, explains ‘ anointed of Yahwe ’ as a phrase for the pious 
kernel of the Jewish people. 

4 Read DFin^2 (see Budde). 
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(* embrace ash-mounds'), Job 24 8; v. Rtf, Job 3030*1; v. 8b, 
Job 1920 (crit. emend.). (b) Psalms. V. 5^, Ps. 1137^^ v. 12 
(‘the kings of the earth'), Ps. 2 3 76 12 [13], etc.; ‘ the inhabitants 
of the world,’ 24 1 33 8 987; v. 20 ((VSTC), Ps.lS 5 i 288 84 10; 
Z-. 21 (tflir with nai’X ps. 40 I6ti7l "O4I5L W. 21 /. (Edom), 
Ps. 137 7 /. (Che. /\r.( 2 )). (c) 2 Isaiah. V. 2, Is. 51 20 (?). The 
phrase in Is. is an interpolation (Bu., Che.), (d) Deuteronomy 
(late parts). V. 8 (13:), Dt. 32 27 ; v. 9 ('if fVCUn), Dt. 32 13 ; 
v. 16 (jirt and CIS Nf3), Dt.28 S o; v. 17(‘our eyes failed . . .’), 
Dt. 23 32 ; v. 19 (eagles), Dt. 28 49. (e) Ezekiel. V. 8 (dry tree), 

Ezek. 1724 2047; v. 11 (ncn n4), Ezek. 5 13 6 12 13 15; 
v. 18 (f j3 «3), Ezek. 7 2 6. 

Lam. 2 and 4 are rightly regarded by Noldeke and 
Budde as twin poems. They agree in poetical structure ; 

_ both too are highly dramatic. Both 

9. Date 01 S p ea k Q f t j le strange reverses suffered by 

Lam. 2. l j le i eac j ers Q f the state ; both, with much 

pathos, of the fate of young children. The reference 
to 'the law’ ( tordh) in v. 9 stamps the writer as a 
legalist; the idealisation of Jerusalem in v. 15k would 
incline us to make the poem nearly contemporary with 
Ps. 43, or even later than that poem, if Ps. 483, pre¬ 
supposed in Lam. 2, is corrupt. The reference to 
•solemn feasts and sabbaths’ in 26 is as imaginary as 
the supposed reference to the resounding cries of the 
worshippers in the temple in 27. The same date must 
of course be given to both the twin poems. They 
probably belong to the same age as the many ' per¬ 
secution psalms’ in Ps. 1-72—/'./’., to the latter part of 
the Persian period (see, however, Psalms [Hook]). 

Phraseological parallels. 1 (a) Psalms. 1 God's footstool 
in Zion), Ps. 99 s 132 7; v. 2 (spy* ro*«)> Ps. 23 2 0513, 
etc. ; (pxS *?Vn)» Ps. S9 4 ot (cp above, § 3); v. 3 (pp jrn), 
Ps. 75 10pi]; v. 6(corrected), Ps. 746(corrected) ; v. 7 (nit), Ps. 
43 2 44 9[10], etc.; rv. 11 1219 (rpy), Ps. 61 2 [3] 773(4] etc.; 
v. 16 (jf £H3), Ps. 35 16 37 12 112 10; v. 19 ( r j? Nb’3), Ps.63 4(5l; 
119 48 (nrccta), Ps. 636 [7] 90 4 119 148; Ps. 62 9 f (}S ?,2f). 

(b) 2 Isaiah. V. i3(n^n and nit?n), Is. 465. 

(c) Deuteronomy (late parts). V. 3 ( r jN Dt.2923; 

V. 4 (nfp Tjnn, of God), Dt. 32 23 ; r*. 6 (j'N3, of God), Dt. 32 19. 

(d) Ezekiel. Vz>. 2 1721 (bcp K*?), Ezek. 5n 749 81895 10; 

v. 2 (Din and {"JnS y'31), Ezek. 13 14 ; v. 8 ( s DX,Hiphil),Ezek. 
3115; however, is not strong enough; read (see 

above, § 3); v. 10 (nry nVyn), Ezek. 27 30; (C'j5f n:n), Ezek. 
7 18 2731; v. 14 (>*]f njn), Ezek. 136923 21 34 (with l£, as 
here) 22 28 ; v. 14 (^Dfl), Ezek. 1310 n 14 15, and especially 
22 28 ; 15 ('?* ri^'Sp), Ezek. 16 14 28 12, and often ; z’V. 1$/. 
(pnr), Ezek. 27 36. 

Lam. 1, Budde fully admits, can hardly be the work 
of an eye-witness of the fall of Jerusalem. That it is 
f much later in origin than Lam. 2 and 

10. Date 01 4 seems an unnecessary inference. 2 Here, 
Lam. 1. again, the parallels are very important. 

Parallels, (a) Job. V. 20, Job 30 27 (sense). 

( b ) Psalms. I \ 3 (C"}SD), Ps. 118 5 (sing.) 116 3 (plur.) ; v. 6, 
Ps. 42 1 [2], cp Job 19 22 and (crit. emend.) 28. The pursued 
hart is a favourite image for the pious community or individual 
in time of trouble ; v. 7 ( "hjy ]'N), Ps. 30 io(ii] 54 4 [6] 72 12 ; 
v.gfry *?p:n)(but read :*ySn), Ps.35 263816(17]55 12(13]; 10 

(*?np), Ps. 22 25 [26] 35 18 40 10 896 107 32 149 1 (used in the post- 
exilic religious sense; see Assemhi.y); z<z>. 11 /. (DD3 with 
HJO), Ps. 22 17 (i8] 80 14 [15] 1424(5]; z<z>. 12 18 (21NDD), Ps. 32 10 
3817(18] G9 26(27]; v. 13 (CEIDD), Ps. 18 17, etc. 

(r) 2 and 3 Isaiah. Vv. 45 12 (n3in), Is. 51 23 ; cp Job 19 2 ; 
zv. 7 10 11 (D'TOHS), Is. 64 11 [10 ]\\>. 9 (»rnrm mj), is. 477; 
v. 10 (nSHp-D 'DD, so read for 1X3 [Gra.]), cp Is. 64 11 [10]; v . 15 
(rtf ?,m)» Is. 63 I^I; cp Joe! 3(4] 13; w. 1017 (V bn2), Is. 652; 
cp 25 11 (very late) Ps. 1436. 


1 Let another expression of thanks here be given to Lohr for 
his useful labours. 

2 Robertson Smith inclined to Ewald’s view that the y stanza 
originally preceded the stanza; Budde is of an opposite 
opinion. 
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( d ) Deuteronomy (late parts). V. 5 (C?K*lS ,vn), Dt. 28 1344; 
t;. 20 (n; 22 -('ino), Dt. 32 25. 

( e ) Ezekiel. Vv. 2 19 (2HK, in figurative sense), Ezek. 16 
3336/. 235922; v. 6 (H>’T3), Ezek. 34 14 (bis) 18 (bis); w. 
817 (.-R 3 , HT 3 ), Ezek. 7 19^ 

The date of Lam. 3, relatively to Lam. 1 2 and 4, is 
very easily fixed. It shows a further development of 
n f the art of acrostic poetry which reminds 

11. Date Of us j, s jjg and j ts superabundant 
Lam. 3. literary reminiscences place it on a level 
with the poorest of the canonical psalms. That, like 
some at least of those psalms, it is pervaded by a deep 
and tender religious feeling, may be most heartily ad¬ 
mitted. Budde (p. 77) is probably right in assigning 
Lam. 3 to the pre-Maccabiean portion of the Greek 


age. 

Parallels, (a) Job. Vv. 79, Job 19 s; v. 8, Job 19 7; vv. 
12/, Job 7 20 (for read nittc) 10 12 /*> 7 '* *4. Job 3O9 (cp 
Ps.69 12(13] J but in all three passages MPM, ‘stringed music,’and 

in Lam. 3 63 03*332 1 should be nr3F, ‘a mock’); v. 15 (cp v. 
ig), 2 Job 9 18; v. 17 b t Job 7 7 b : zn>. 3046, Job 1610. 

(b) Psalms. V. 4 b, Ps. 34 20 [21] 518 (10] ; v. 6 (D'S^HO), 

Ps. 74 20 886(7] 1433 ; (cSiy 'HD) Ps. 143 3; f. 8 (i’ltt 5 ), Ps. 68 14 
/; ^.17 (H2I), Ps. 88 14 (15]; t>. 20 (n*w), Ps. 4425 [26]; cp 
4257; v. 22 0"-iDn), Ps. 89 I (2] 10743; zn>. 23 (after C'DpD 1 ? 
insert vrm) 3 3 2 ^» Bs. 51 lb (3/4 Ps. 89 1 5 [26]; v. 24, Ps.lt*5 
73 26 llit'57 5 ( 6 1J v. 25, Ps. 37 ya 119 71; v. 31, Ps. 94 14 ; r-. 
33 (^'X \J2), Ps. 42(3] 492(3] 629(10]; v. 37, Ps. 339; v. 41 
(*]3 K^:), Ps. 63 4 [5] 119 48 ; v. 46 (.13 MSB), Ps. 22 13 [14] 35 21 ; 
v. 42a] ' Ps. 119 136; v. 49 033), Ps. 77 2 [3]; v. 50, Ps. 14 2, etc.; 
v. 52 (‘ like a bird ’), Ps. 11 1 [2], if the text is sound ; (C3H 'Z‘k) 
Ps. 35 19 69 4 (5] ( n 'X3L*') ; v. 53, Ps. 103 4 (^.DX, so point) Ps. 
88 16(17] 11J) J 39 J *'• 54, Ps* 427 [ 8 ] 69 2f .; v. 55, Ps. 88 6(7]; v. 
57 (~x"ipx DV), Ps. 569(10], etc. ; z>. 58, Ps. 119154 ; v. 62 (jrsn), 
Ps. 19 14 [15]; v. 64 a*»n), Ps. 28 4. 

(c) 2 and 3 Isaiah. 21 (2 1 ? Vn 2'D : N), Is. 44 19 408 (Dt. 
4 3g)f ; r>. 26 (2DV1), Is. 47 5 ; v. 30a, Is. 50 6; v. 32 O'lDn 3“i2), 


Is. 63 7 (Ps. 106 45). 

It is true that, according to a tradition only recently 
called in question, the author of Lamentations is the 
_ .... , prophet Jeremiah (cp Baba bathra, 

12 . Tradtiona ^ picturesque notice prefixed 

autnorsmp. to (S’s version says that, ‘ after Israel 
was taken captive and Jerusalem laid waste, Jeremiah 
sat down and wept, and sang this elegy over Jerusalem,’ 
and the introduction of the Book in the Targum runs, 
‘Jeremiah the prophet and chief priest said thus.' 
There is also a passage in the Hebrew canon itself 
which was anciently interpre etl as connecting the name 
of Jeremiah with our book. In 2 Ch. 3525 we read, 

‘ And Jeremiah composed an elegy upon Josiah, and 
all the singing men and singing women uttered a 
lamentation over Josiah unto this day ; and they made 
it (i.e., the singing of such elegies) a stated usage in 
Israel; behold it is written in the Lamentations’ ; see 
Jeremiah ii., § 3 (1). ‘ Josephus says 4 that the dirge 

of Jeremiah on this occasion was extant in his days 
[Ant. x. 5i), and no doubt means by this the canonical 
Lamentations. Jerome on Zech. 12 n understands the 
passage in Chronicles in the same sense ; but modern 
writers have generally assumed that, as our book was 
certainly written after the fall of Jerusalem, the dirges 
referred to in Chronicles must be a separate collection. 
This, however, is far from clear. The mpp of the 
Chronicler had, according to his statement, acquired a 
fixed and statutory place in Israel, and were connected 
with the name of a prophet. In other words, they 
were canonical as far as any book outside the Penta- 


1 nriJD implies no affectation of originality (Bu.); 
(dittography). 

2 Read 'DD? (note the parallelism). 

3 VCiTl, If written 'em, would easily fall out after mp. Omit 
verr in v. 22. (So partly Bu.) 

4 This passage of his article in Ency. Brit, is quoted and 
endorsed oy Robertson Smith in OTJCP) 181, n. 2; he refers 
to Noldeke, Alttest. Lit. (1868), 144. 
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teuch could be so called in that age.’ It thus seems 
highly probable that in the third century B. c. (see 
Chronicles, § 3) the Book of Lamentations was used 
liturgically by a guild of singers, and that a portion of 
it was ascribed to Jeremiah as its author. Even this 
evidence, however, is some three centuries later than 
the events referred to in Lamentations. It is also 
discredited by its connection with an undoubted error 
of interpretation. The reference in Lam. 420 to the 
last representative of the much-regretted Davidic family 
is couched in terms which the Chronicler felt unable to 
apply to any king later than Josiah ; Lam. 4 therefore 
had to be a dirge on Josiah, and who could have written 
such a dirge but Jeremiah? 

Though there is a considerable element in the 
vocabulary of Lamentations which can be paralleled 
in Jeremiah, there are also many important character¬ 
istic words not used by the prophet, and some dis¬ 
tinctive Jeremianic ideas are wanting in those poems. 
And in spite of a certain psychological plausibility in 
the traditional theory (cp Jer. 823 [ 9 i] 13 17 14 17) it 
must be admitted that the circumstances and the 
general attitude of the prophet make it extremely diffi¬ 
cult to conceive his having written these poems. From 
Jer. 3828 39 14 it is plain that during the capture of the 
city he was not a free man, and could not go about 
observing the sad condition of the citizens. Nor was 
his attitude towards the Chaldaeans the same as that 
implied in the poems, for the poems are the expression 
of unavailing but ardent patriotism, whereas Jeremiah 
persistently counselled patient submission to the foreign 
rule. The sense of guilt, as Budde remarks, is very 
imperfectly developed in Lamentations. Here the 
blame of the national calamities is thrown on the 
prophets and priests ; but Jeremiah’s prophecies are 
full of stern appeals to the conscience. There are 
some passages, too, which in the mouth of Jeremiah 
would go directly against facts— e.g., and 4*720 (see 
Lohr, 16). It is at best a very incomplete answer 
that in chap. 3, where the singer's complaint may be 
thought to take a more personal turn, Jeremiah himself 
may be pictured in his isolation from Israel at large. 
Indeed, upon a close examination it turns out that 
this interpretation rests on a single word in 3*4—viz., 
»sy, ‘ my people,’ which, as we have seen, should rather 
be D’sy, ‘peoples,’ so that the singer of chap. 3 , as the 
general argument of the poem requires, is a representa¬ 
tive of Israel among the heathen, not an isolated figure 
among unsympathetic countrymen. 

It is unnecessary to adduce seriatim the similarities of ex¬ 
pression and imagery in Lamentations and the Hook of Jeremiah 
respectively. It is admitted that the Hook of Jeremiah had an 
enoimous influence on the subsequent literature, and it would 
constitute a perplexing problem if in poems dealing with the 
religious aspects of the national troubles there were not numerous 
reminiscences of Jeremiah. Driver (Intr.P), 462) has made a 
judicious selection of some of the more striking similarities. On 
the vocabulary see Lohr, ZA 

The most urgent question is that relating to the text. Here, 
as elsewhere, a very natural but no longer justifiable conser¬ 
vatism has hindered an adequate treatment 
13. Literature, of critical questions. It must also be remem¬ 
bered that the date of Lamentations can 
be satisfactorily discussed only in connection with the date of 
Psalms and Job. The older literature is fully given by Nagels- 
bach (p. 17); but recent commentaries, from Ewald’s onwards 
(if we put aside those in which Jeremiah {g.v.\ and Lamenta¬ 
tions are treated together), are much more important. Ewald 
treats the five Lamentations among the Psalms of the Exile 
( Dichtcr, vol. 1, pt. 2, ( 2 ) 1866). See also Thenius in KGH , 1855, 
who ascribes chaps. 2 and 4 to Jeremiah; Vaihinger, 1857; Reuss, 
La Bible: Poesie Lyyique, 1879; S. Oettli, in KGH, 1889 ; M. 
Lohr, 1891, and again in HK, 1893 ; S. Minochi (Rome, 1897); 
K. Budde, in KHC {Fun/ Megillot), 1898. Recensions of the 
text have been given by G. Bickell, Carmina VT vietrice , 
112-120(1882): and in IFZKM8 [1894] 101 C. J. Ball, PSBA 
9 [1887] 131 ff. (metrical; cp Budde, Fii%if Meg., 71, n. 1); a 
translation of a revised text by J. Dysennck, Th.T 2 Q [1892] 
359; emendations by Houbigant, Notce. criticce (1777), 2477- 
483. On the metre see especially Budde, in ZATW 2 [1882] 1 jf. 
12[i892] 264 ff. ; cp Preuss. Jahrbb. 1893, 460^ On the literary 
criticism see also Th. Noldeke, Die alttest. Literatur (1868), 
142-148; F. Montet, EtudesurlelivredeLam. (1875); Seinecke, 
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GVI2. (1884) 29 ff. ; Stade, GVI (1887) 701, n. 1 ; Steinthal, 
‘Die Klagelieder Jer.,' in Bibel u. Rel.~philosophie, 16-33(1890 ; 
Jewish); S, A. Fries, in ZAP\VYl> (1893) no ff. (Lam. 4 5, 
Alaccabaean works ; Lam. 1-3 probably by Jeremiah) ; M. Lohr, 
in ZA PW 14 (1894), 51 J/. (an answer to Fries) ; and ib. 31 ff. 
(full statistical tables on the vocabulary of Lamentations). 
Winckler (AOF( 2 ), 3 44^) refers Lamentalions to a partial de- 
stiuclion of Jerusalem in the time of Sheshbazzar, in which, he 
thinks, the temple was not destroyed. See, however, Obadiah. 
Among the Introductions Konig’s gives perhaps the most dis- 
tinctive treatment to the critical questions; but Driver’s is fuller. 

T. K. c. (with some passages by vv. r. s. ). 


LAMP, LANTERN. Before we proceed to a con¬ 
sideration of the use of artificial light among the early 
Hebrews there are eight Hebrew (including Aramaic) 
and Greek terms which have to be mentioned. 

Passing over such terms as YR, ”liKO, miRD, <£&>?, (fxoaTrjp , 
and the like, we have :— 

1. 13 , ner , sometimes rendered ‘candle ’ in AV (e.g., Job IS6 

21 17 29 3, etc.), and even in RV also (Jer. 25 10, 
1 . Terms. Zepn. I12), for which, as the Amer. Revisers 
recognise, ‘lamp’ is everywhere to be preferred : 
so in RV of Job, l.c., and in AV also of Ex. 27 20. Cognate with 
ncr is : 

2. Yl, nlr , used only in a figurative sense, AV ‘ light ’in 1 K. 

11 36, 2 K. S 19, 2 Ch. 21 7(mg. ‘candle’), but RV ‘lamp’(so also 
in Prov. 21 4 where AV ‘ plowing,’ mg. ‘ light,’ RVm«r- ‘ tillage ’; 
see the Comm.), and AV also in 1K.I54. From the same 
common root is derived »YVUp, mcnordh J which, with the single 
exception of 2 K. 4 10, is always used of the temple candelabrum 
(see Candlestick). 

3. YsS, lappid (deriv. uncertain), though rendered ‘ lamp ’ in 
AV Gen. 15 17 Job 12 5 (RV also in Dan. 10 6 Is. 02 1), should 
rather be ‘ torch ’ (as in RV, so already AV in Nah. 24 [5], Zech. 

12 6)]; it is rendered ‘lightning’ in Ex. 20 18 EV. On the 
apparently cognate rmVs (Nah. 23 [4] AV ‘ torches ’) see Ikon, 
§ 2, col. 2174. 

4. RfiyHIlb nebrastd , in Bibl. Aram. Dan. 5 5, E V ‘ candle¬ 
stick.’ 2 

5. kvxvos(\n d? for no. 1). ‘ candle ’ in AV of Ml. 5 15 Mk. 4 21 
Lk. 8 16, etc., but ‘ lights ’ (in pi.) Lk. 12 35 ; RV ‘ lamp(s).’ 

6. Avxvta (in © for mendrdh, see 2 above), ‘candlestick’ AV 
Mt. 5 15 Mk. 4 21 Lk. 8 16 11 33 (RV ‘ stand ’), and E V Heb. 9 2 
Rev. 1 12 2 1 5 etc. (in Rev., RV»>g*, ‘ Gr. lamp-stands ’). 

7. Aa/uLTra?, ‘lamp’ AV Rev. 45 810, etc., and EV Alt. 25 1-8, 
properly * torch ’ (so EV in Jn. 18 3, RV in Rev. l.c., and RVmg. 
in Alt. l.c.). The word was transferred from the torch to the 
later invented ‘ lamp.’ In Judith 10 22 mention is made of silver 
‘ lamps ’ (Aa/ut.7ra5e? apyupai). 

8. Jn. 18 3], EV ‘ lantern ’ (properly a torch). 

The oldest form of artificial light was supplied by 
torches of rush, pine, or any other inflammable wood. 

_ T . , .. The origin of the lamp is quite un- 

2. Introduction , . J. . M , 

_ T known. Classical tradition ascribed 

0 amps. its invention to the joint efforts of 

Vulcan, Minerva, and Prometheus, whilst Egypt, on the 
other hand, claimed the credit for herself. At all events, 
according to Schliemann, lamps were unknown in the 
Homeric age, and, on the authority of Atbenieus 
(I5700) were not in common use (in Greece) until the 
fourth century B. c. With the Romans, too, ihe candela 
is earlier than the lucerna and the candelabrum , and 
was used, even in later times, by the poorer classes 
rather than the more expensive lights requiring oil. 

The oldest kind of lamp is the shell-shaped clay 
vessel consisting of an open circular body with a pro- 
„ _ ... iecting rim to prevent the oil from 

3 . Description. k e j n g S pj]l e d. This variety is found in 
Cyprus from the eighth to the fourth century B.c. , 3 and 
many Egyptian specimens, ascribed to the middle of the 
second millennium, were found at Tell el-Hesy. 4 These 
rude clay vessels have survived in the E. to the present 
day. The earliest Greek and Roman lamps ( lychni , 
lucernes) are almost always of terra-cotta, bronze is 
rarer. 5 In Egypt and Palestine, on the other hand, 


1 According to Hommel, Siid-arab. Chrcst. 128, the related 

mniD in Hal. 353 =‘torch.’ _ , 

2 Deriv. quite obscure; see the Lexx. According to Barth 
(ZA 2 117) the n is a nominal prefix. 

3 Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros , 368, fig. 253 2, 411 n. ; tab. 

210 16. 

4 Bliss, Mound of Many Cities (1898), 136, fig. on p. 67. 

5 Cesnola, Salaminia (1884), 250 ff. 
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terra-cotta or even porcelain lamps do not seem to occur 
before the Roman and Byzantine periods respectively. 1 

Another popular variety is the shoe-shaped lamp, several 
specimens of which were found by Peters at Nippur ,2 sometimes 
plain, ‘sometimes blue enamelled, and a few in copper.’ They 
appear to be all post-Babylonian. (The older lamps were of a 
squarish shape; the most elaborate specimen was evidently 
Seleucidan.) Lamps of this description were used by the early 
Christians (cp Diet. Christ. Ant. s. * Lamps,’ 919). 3 

Generally speaking, therefore, the lamps of the 
Semites and Egyptians contrasted unfavourably with 

4. Early Jewish thoSe of Grecian or Roman nianufac- 
Lam ture, and we may further conclude 

R * that the Hebrew lamp underwent little 
improvement and elaboration previous, at all events, to 
the time of the Seleucidre. We may also infer, in¬ 
cidentally, that there are no grounds at present (at least) 
for supposing that P’s temple-candelabrum was marked 
by any exceptional beauty—even in Samuel's time the 
sanctuary was lit only by a tier (§ 1,1 above). 

In spite of the numerous references to the tier in the 
OT we have really no indications to guide us to its 
shape, and in the light of the evidence above (§3) we 
can only surmise that it approximated to—if it was not 
identical with—the plain shell-shaped clay utensil already 
described. As the interesting passage in 2 K. 4 10 
proves, a lamp of some kind formed a part of the 
furniture of every room, and the exceptional use of 
mhiordh suggests that already it was customary to set 
the lamp upon an elevated stand. This we know was 
done in NT times. At all events we must not suppose 
that a candelabrum of the typical classical shape is 
intended in this pre-exilic reference. The more usual 
practice was to set the lamp upon a niche in the wall. 

As ihe term pistdh , nflki’2, shows, the wick was commonly of 
Flax [q.v.]. Whether, as in Egypt (cp Herod. 262), the oil 
was mixed with salt (to purify the flame) is unknown ; see Oil. 


The Oriental prefers to keep a light burning through¬ 
out the night 4 —a custom not wholly due to fear of 
darkness—and Kitto (Bibl. Cycl.,s.v.) 


5. Beliefs and 
metaphors. 


suggests that this practice gives point 
to the familiar ' tw/Vr-darkness ’ of the 


NT. The contrast implied in the term ‘outer’ refers to 
‘ the effect produced by sudden expulsion into the 
darkness of night from a chamber highly illuminated 
for an entertainment.’ Probably the custom originated 
in the widespread belief which associates and sometimes 
even identifies light and life. 

So, the extinguishing of light is the cessation of life, Prov. 
20 20, cp Prov. 139 2420 Job 186 21 17 293. Similar is ihe use 
of nir (§ 1, 2 above), and the metaphor * quench the coal ’ in 2 S. 
14 7 (Coal, § 4). The light may typify the life of the individual, 
of the clan, or of the nation. In 2 S. 21 17 where David is the 
‘lamp of Israel,’ we may perhaps see in the people's anxiety to 
safeguard his person a trace of the primitive taboo of kings.* 
Again we find the widespread custom of the ever-burning sacred 
hearth or lamp (cp Candlestick), on which see Nai-hthar and 
cp Paus. i. 206 /, viii. 539, and Class. Diet ., s.v. ‘ Prytaneum.’ 

On the association of (he deity with flame, see Fire . 6 
Finally may be mentioned the Lydian custom (Paus. vii. 22 2)of 
lighting the sacred lamp before the image of Hermes in the 
market-place of Pharaj before approaching it for oracular 
purposes. This may, conceivably, illustrate 1 S. 3 3 where the 
point is emphasised that the lamp has not gone out. Did the 
writer believe that there would have been no oracle had the 
light been extinguished? 7 


From primitive cult to established custom is an 


1 Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. 2157; Clermont-Ganneau, Archceo - 
logical Researches , 1 167/, 486 / 

’ 2 Nippur ,1 388/, cp pi. v., no. 10. 

3 Whether glass lamps were used in Egypt must be considered 
problematical, see Wilk. Anc. Eg. 3424 (fig. 620). 

4 Doughty found paper-lanterns thus used among the Bedouins 
(A r. Des. 18 72). 

5 Cp the care taken of the sacred torch-bearer among the 
Greeks (see Rawlinson on Herod. 8 6). 

6 So the Yezidis light lamps at sacred springs (Parry, Six 
months in a Syrian monastery, 363). 

7 As it stands the passage is difficult. It is ordinarily sup¬ 
posed to indicate that it was still night-time (in v. 15 read: ‘ he 
rose up early in the morning '). Are we to suppose, therefore, 
that the ner only burned for a few hours (note that nzy is 
intransitive)? This would be opposed not only to P, but also to 
universal custom. 


easy step. On the lighting of torches and lamps on 
£ Tnmnn in ^ occasion of marriage festivities see 
Festivals Marriage. 1 Whether, as Bliss has 
conjectured, 2 lamps ever played a part 
in foundation-ceremonies, cannot at present be proved. 
'I he burning of lamps before the dead is too widely 
known to need more than a passing mention ; see, 
further, Mourning Customs. On lamps in Jewish 
festivals see Dedication, Feast of, col. 1054, and 
Tabernacles, Feast of. s. a. c. 


LAMPSACIJS, 1 Macc. 15 23 EV m £* (after Vg. lamp - 
sacvs) ; EV Sampsames {q.v.). 

LANCE. For jiT 2 , kldon , Jer. 5O42 AV, RV' spear,’ 

see Javelin, 5, Weapons. For no 1 !, rdmah , 1 K. 18 28 RV, AV 
‘lancet,’ see Spear, Weapons. 

LAND CROCODILE (rib), Lev. 11 30, RV, AV 
Chameleon, {q.v ., 1). 

LANDMARK (^135), Dt. 19 14 , etc. See Agricul¬ 
ture, § 5. 

LAND TENURE. See Law and Justice (§§ 15, 
18). 

LANTERN ( 4 ><\noc). Jn. 18 3+. See Lamp. 

LAODICEA (AaoAikia [Ti.WH] from N every¬ 
where; in TR everywhere A<\oAlK€l<N. which is cer¬ 
tainly the correct Gk. form [Authors and inserr.]. B 
has AaoAikia in Col. 2 i Rev. In 3 m but AaoAikcia 
in Col. 4 13 15 16. Latin, Laodicea ; but also Laodicia 
and other wrong forms are found. The ethnic is Aao- 
AiKeyc [Lat. Laodicensis ], Laodicean, Col. 4 16 [cp 
Coins]). 'Ihe NT passages indicate the position of 
Laodiceia 3 as (1) in the Roman province of Asia, and 
(2) in close proximity to Colossal and Hierapolis. A 
coin represents the city as a woman wearing a turreted 
crown, sitting between c^pypiA and K&piA. which are 
figured as standing females. This agrees with the 
ancient authorities, who are at variance whether Lao¬ 
diceia belongs to Caria or to Phrygia. 4 It was in fact 
close to the frontier, on the S. bank of the Lycus, 6 m. 
S. of Hierapolis and about 10 m. W. of Colossne (Col. 4 
1316). In order to distinguish it from other towns of 
the same name, it was called AaodUeia ij wpbs (or iiri) 
rip A (netp {Laodicea ad Lycum, Strabo, 578). 

Laodiceia probably owed its foundation to Antiochus 
II. (261-246 b. c.), and its name to his wife Laodice. 
The foundations of the Greek kings in Asia Minor were 
intended as centres of Hellenic civilisation and of 
foreign domination. Ease of access and commercial 
convenience were sought, rather than merely military 
strength. Hence they were generally placed on rising 
ground at the edge of the plains (Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. 
of AM, 85). Such is the situation of Laodiceia, 
backed by the range of Mt. Salbacus (Baba Dagh) and, 
to the SE., Mt. Cadmus [Khotias Dagh). Being a 
Seleucid foundation, Laodiceia contained a Jewish 
element in its population, either due to the founder or 
imported by Antiochus the Great about 200 B.c. (Jos. 
Ant.x ii. 3 4). 5 In 62 B.c. Flaccus, the governor of 
Asia, seized twenty pounds of gold which had been 
collected at Laodiceia, as the centre of a district, 6 by 
the Jews for transmission to Jerusalem (Cic. Pro Flacco, 
68 ; cp Jos. Ant. xiv. 10 20, a letter addressed by the 
Laodicean magistrates to Gaius Rabirius in 48 or 45 b. c. , 
guaranteeing religious freedom for the Jewish colony). 

1 Also a classical custom. Probably the flame was originally 
regarded as a vivifying and fertilising agent; cp especially 
hrazer, Golden Bought), 3305. One remembers that Hymen is 
figured with a torch. 

2 Op. cit. 84. 

3 [At least six. cities of this name were founded or renovated in 
the later Hellenic period. Cp Lycaonia.1 

4 Carian, Ptol. and Steph. Byz. s.z>. Antiocheia ; Phrygian, 
Polyb. 557, Strabo, 576. 

5 [Cp Willrich, Juden u. Griechen , 41 / , who denies the 
genuineness of the document.] 

6 Cp Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia , 2 667. 
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The prosperity of Laodiceia began only with the^ Roman 
period (Str. 578, pmtpa npoTcpov ovcra av^triv eAa/ 3 ev €<f>’ vuuv 
Kai to>v tj/xereptov iraApoiV, which sums up the first century B.C.). 
Strabo traces the growth of the city to its excellent territory and 
its fine breed of sheep; but the real secret lay in its situation at 
a knot in the imperial road-system (cp Pol. 557). At 
Laodiceia the great eastern highway met three other roads : 
(1) from the SE., from Attaleia and Perga ; (2) from the N\V,, 
the important road from Sardis and Philadelpheia*, (3) from the 
NE., from Dorylaeum and northern Phrygia. The city was thus 
marked out as a commercial and administrative centre. It was the 
meeting-place of the Cibyratic conventus, and a banking-centre 
(Cicero proposes to cash there his treasury bills of exchange— Ad 
Fam . 3 5, pecunia quee ex publica permutatione debetur. Cp 
id. Ad Att. 5 is). To this financial side of the city’s repute 
refers Rev. 3 18 (‘ I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the 
fire ’). Laodiceia also became great as a manufacturing town. 
The fine glossy black native wool (of the colour called xopa£jjs, 
Str. 578) was made into garments of various shapes and names, 
and into carpets. 1 A reference to this trade is found in Rev. 3 18 
(‘ I counsel thee to buy of me . . . white raiment ’ [ipana Aevxa 
—not the dark garments of native manufacture]). The town 
thus rapidly grew rich. Although it was passed over in 26 a.d. 
as not sufficiently important to be selected as the site of a 
temple to Tiberius (Tac. Ann. 4 55), it needed no help from 
the imperial exchequer in order to repair the havoc wrought by 
the great earthquake 2 of 60 a.d. (Tac. Ann. 1427, propriis 
opibus revaluit). Hence the boast in Rev. 317 (‘I am rich, 
and increased with goods, and have need of nothing ’). 

Asklepios (yEsculapius) enjoyed great honour at 
Laodiceia. He is there the Grecised form of the native 
deity, Men Karos, whose temple was at Attouda, some 
12 m. to the West (cp Neocoros). It was connected 
with a great school of medicine. That Laodiceia 
identified itself with this worship is clear from its coins, 
which under Augustus have the staff of Asklepios en¬ 
circled by serpents, with the legend ZeP£is or Zeu£is 
<E\ aX'fjdrjs : Zeuxis and Alexander Philalethes were two 
directors of the school. The expression in Rev. 3 18 
(' eye-salve to anoint thine eyes with, that thou mayest 
see’ RV) refers to the • Phrygian powder’ {retppa <Ppvyla) 
used to cure weak eyes. We may infer that this was made 
at Laodiceia, and that the Laodicean physicians were 
skilful oculists. Thus the three epithets ' poor and blind 
and naked ’ in Rev. 3 17, are carefully selected with refer¬ 
ence to three conspicuous features in the life of the city. 

Of the history of Christianity in Laodiceia little is 
known. From Col. 2 i {'for them at Laodicea, and for 
as many as have not seen my face in the flesh’), it is 
clear that at the time of writing Paul was not personally 
known to the bulk of the converts at Laodiceia. This 
inference is by no means irreconcilable with Acts 19 1 
[on the expression ra avcorepiKa p>epr}, ' the upper coasts ’ 
AV, ‘the upper country' RV, see Galatia, § 7, col. 
1596, and Phrygia, §4]. The foundation of the Laodi¬ 
cean church must be traced to Paul’s activity in Ephesus 
(Acts I819 19 10, ‘so that all they which dwelt in Asia 
heard the word'). The actual founder of the church 
would appear to have been Epaphras (Col. 1 7 4 12/.). 
From Col. 4 16 we gather that Paul wrote also to 
Laodiceia when he wrote to Colossce ; but the Laodicean 
epistle is lost—unless we accept the view that it is the 
extant Epistle to the Ephesians (cp Colossians, § 14). 
The epistle, extant in Latin, entitled Epistola ad 
Laodicenses , is a forgery. 3 The subscription to 1 Tim. 
—'The first to Timothy was written from Laodicea’ 
AV—is also false. 

The site of Laodiceia (mod. Eski-Hissar, the 'Old 
Castle’) is now quite deserted; the ruins are many 
but not striking. The old city has served as a quarry 
for Denizli, a large Turkish town at the foot of the 
Baba Dagh, about 6 m. to the southward. 

Ramsay, in his Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 1 32 ff. 
341 f 2512 542^, etc., gives nearly all that is known of 
Laodiceia and the Lycus valley generally, 

Literature, with map of Laodiceia. Map of the Lycus 
valley in his Church in the Rom. Emp.'p), 472. 
See also Anderson, in Journ. of HeilenicStudies, 1897, pp. 404 ff., 
and Weber, Jahrb. des arch. Instituts, 1898. w. J. W. 


1 Cp Edict ofDiocl. 16, 52 [epeav TepeidreiG)!/ rj Aafiocijmj*'. 

2 This region was notoriously liable to such visitations ; cp 
Strabo, 578, ei yap ri? aAArj, xal rj AaoSoceia evcreurTO?. 

3 See P. W. Schmiedel in Ersch and Gruber (1888), and Paul, 
§ 4 1 *• 
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LAPIDOTH, RV LAPPIDOTH (JTITE&, as if 

' torches’ or [cp Ex. 20 18] ‘lightning flashes'; 

AA(J)[e]iAco 0 [BAL]), husband of Deborah (Judg. 44). 
There is reason, however, to suspect that both 4 Deborah’ 
and * Lappidoth ’ may be corruptions, the former of 
the name of the centre of the clan of Saul (Ephrath— i. e ., 
Jerahmeel ; see Saul, §1), the latter of Paltiel, the 
origin of which was of course unknown when the 
Deborah legend was elaborated. The narratives in 
Judg. 4 and Josh. 11 , and the song in Judg. 5 , have in 
fact most probably undergone considerable transforma¬ 
tion. See Shimron-meron, Sisera. t. k. c. 

LAPIS LAZULI (Rev. 21 19 RV^), the name by 
which a well-known blue mineral (mainly silicate of 
aluminium, calcium, and sodium), the source of ultra- 
marine, has since the Arabian period been designated ; 1 
it is now brought chiefly from SW. Siberia, through 
Persia and Turkestan. To the Greeks it was known as 
a&TTfpeipos, to the Hebrews as tbc, sappir (see Sap¬ 
phire), to the Assyrians and Babylonians (most prob¬ 
ably) as the uknu- stone, to the Egyptians as the hspd. 
It was prized alike for personal ornaments and for archi¬ 
tectural decoration. A large number of Egyptian objects 
of luxury made from it have been preserved ; various 
Assyrian seal-cylinders, inscribed tablets, and the like, 
in lapis lazuli, are also known (1450 B.c. onwards). 
Burnaburias of Babylonia sends to Naphuria of Egypt 
{i.e. , Amenhotep IV.) two minas of uknu- stone and a 
necklace of 1048 gems and uknu- stones. There is 
frequent mention of uknu in the ‘Statistical’ Table 
of Thotmes III. {RP 2 igff), and Rameses III. is so 
rich in uknu that he can offer pyramids of it in his 
temple at Medlnet Habu. It was one of the seven 
stones placed as amulets and ornaments on the breast 
of the Babylonian kings, and was used to overlay the 
highest parts of buildings. It is sometimes called 
ukne-sade (uknu of the mountains), and Esarhaddon 
specially mentions the mountains of Media and the 
neighbouring regions as sources of the uknu. The 
inscriptions at ed-Deir el-Bahri speak of it as brought 
from the land of Punt. 

See Am. Tab. 84042 15 11 ; AV?3/>2o; Del. Ass. HWB, 
s. v. ‘uknu’; Wi. AOEl 150 160 271 ; WMM, /Ij. k. Eur. 278 ; 
OLZ, Feb. 1899. p. 39 ; Peters, Nippur, 2 132 143 195 210 240. 

LAPWING (ns'p-’n), Lev. 11 19 Dt. 14 i 8 AV, RV 
Hoopoe [q.v. ). 

LASEA (Acts 278 , ttoAic Aacaia [Aacea WH, 
after B]: noAtC aAaCCA [A], Aaccaia [N*], Aaicca 
[X c ], Aacia [minusc. ap. Ti. ] ; l r g. thalassa [tot 
thalassia ; codd. ap. Lachm. thaslassa , or thas- 
sala]). From Acts we learn that it was ‘ near’ {iyybs) 
Fair Havens, and the configuration of the coast there¬ 
abouts restricts us to the N. or the E. There was prob¬ 
ably frequent communication between the town and 
Paul’s ship, which lay for * much time ’ at Fair Havens 
{q.v .). The ruins of Lasea were discovered, apparently, 
by Captain Spratt, in 1853. They were first examined 
and described by the Rev. G. Brown in 1856. The site 
lies about a mile NE. of Cape Leon{d)a ( = Alovra), a 
promontory resembling a lion couchant, 4 or 5 m. E. 
of Fair Havens. According to Mr. Brown, the peas¬ 
ants still call the place Lasea. This position agrees 
with that given to a place called Lisia , which in the 
Peutitiger Tables is stated to be 16 m. from Gortyna 
(see Hoeck, Kreta 1 441, but cp \Viner (8 >, § 5, n. 55). 
The* true name, according to Bursian (Geogr. 2567), is 
Alassa, and the place is identical with the 'AXat of the 
Stadiasmus Med. 322, and the Alos or Lasos of Pliny 
{HN 412) ; but Bursian is in error in identifying the 
remains near Cape Leonda as those of Leben, one of 
the ports of Gortyna (Strabo 478), and in putting Lasea 
on the islet now called Traphos which lies close to the 
coast a little to the NE. of Fair Havens. 

1 Lazuiuard, of Pers. origin, whence also our ‘azure ’ 
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Sec James Smilh, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul , 4th ed., 
82, 268 f with map ; Falkener in M us. of Class, Ant. 1852, Sept, 
p. 287. For coins wilh legend Qakao-atuiv , cp Head, /list. 
Nu»i. 386. W. J. YV. 

LASHA (L’T^, pausal form ; Aaca [£L]; Aaca 
[A]), or rather Lesha, a frontier city of Canaan { i.e ., on 
the W. side of the Jordan), Cen. 10 i9t. Jerome (Quasi, 
in lib. Gen. ) and the Targuin identify it with Callirrhoe , 
a place famous for its hot springs, near the Wady 7 .erkd 
Main, on the 1 C. side of the Dead Sea (see Seetzen's 
account in Ritter, Rrdknnde , lf>575^)« The situation 
of Callirrhoe, however, is unsuitable. Hal6vy proposes 
to read f’vj' 1 ?, IdZon , which is used in Josh. 152 of the 
southern end of the Dead Sea ( Rccherches bibliques , 8164); 
but the article would in this case be indispensable. Sey- 
bold ( 7 A T 11 ', 1896, p. 318 f.) actually identifies Lesha 
with Zoar (also called Bela), which, as the southern point 
of the Pentapolis, seems to him to be naturally expected 
in such a context. Wellhausen ( 67 / 15) maintains that 
we should read ctrV, Lesham * the letters y and q have 
a close resemblance in their Palmyrene form. In this 
case, the ‘ border of the Canaanites’ is given thus—from 
Sidon to Gaza, from Gaza to the Dead Sea, and from 
the Dead Sea to Lesham— i.e., Dan (cp Leshem). 
Most probably, however, the original text referred to 
the Kenites or Kennizzites (not to the Canaanites), and 
the 'border' was drawn from Missur (not ‘ Zidon’) to 
Gerar and Gaza (?), and in the direction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah as far as Eshcol (?)— i.e. , perhaps Halusah. 


, T. k. c. 

LASHARON, RV Lassharon (|VvJv; thc apgok (?) 
[B], om. A, AeCApoON [L]), a royal city of Canaan, 
mentioned with Aphek, Josh. 1218 (EV). ‘king 

(of),' before ji*V_pb is, however, probably an interpola¬ 
tion ; it is not represented in (5. Thus the true sense 
will be, * the king of Aphek in the (plain of) Sharon 1 
(see Aphek). Those who retain the MT suggest that 
Lasharon may be the modern Sarona [S\V. of Tiberias. 
Kautzsch, HS , renders MT ‘the king of Sharon.’ 
Observe, however (1) that jntr^ -fto should mean gram¬ 


matically ‘one of the kings of Sharon’ (see Ges.-Kau. 
§ 129c), and (2) that Sarona, as a place-name, is 
probably a late echo of the older name of a district 
(see SHARON, 2). <5 in Josh. 129-24, gives twenty-nine 

kings, MT thirty-one. It is more likely that the 
original writer made thirty.] W. R. s. 


LASTHENES (AAC0eN[e]l dat. [ANV], - H c [Jos.]), 
the minister of Demetrius II. Xieator (see Demetrius, 
2), who was ordered to lighten the fiscal burdens of the 
Jews. A copy of the order was also forwarded to 
Jonathan the Maccabee (see Maccabees i., § 5), and 
appears in 1 Mace. 11 30/: in a form closely akin to that 
in Josephus Ant. xiii. 4 9 [§§ 126-130]).* From Josephus 
(Ant. xiii. 43) it would seem that Lasthenes was a Cretan 
who had raised a number of mercenaries (cp Crete, col. 
955) with which Demetrius had been able to commence 
his conquest of Syria. The honorific titles bestowed 
upon him in 1 Macc. 1131 f. (avyyevqs, variip ; see 
Cousin, Father) testify to his high position, which 
(compare 10697477) may have been that of governor of 
Coelesyria, or grand vizier of the kingdom (cp Camb. 
Bib. ad loc.). Later, when quietness had been gained, 
the whole of the army of Demetrius was disbanded 
(probably at the instigation of Lasthenes) with the 
exception of the ' foreign forces from the isles of the 
gentiles’ (11 38), 2 a circumstance which gave rise to 
widespread dissatisfaction ; see, further, Antiochus 4 ; 
Tryphon. 


1 The mosi noteworthy differences are (a) v. 37, iv opt 1 ra> 
aytw as compared with the piefeiable roO ayiov Itpov [Jos. § 128] 
—optt apparently a coriuplion of iepw, and ( b ) v. 38, at 8 vvopti<; 
ai aTro tu»i' iraTtpcjv as against aTparuoiuiv [Jos. § 130]— the 
reading of Macc. being apparently a doublet with mi UN read 
for vmUhx (as in 1072 [see Maccabees, First, § 3 end]). 

2 Jos. § 129, no doubt correctly, ol . . e* Kprjn}?. 
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LATCHET fl’nb, Is. 527 I imac, Mk. 17 etc.). See 

Shoes. 

LATIN (poiMAiCTi) Jn. 19 ^ 0 . See Roman Empire. 

LATTICE. Although the manufacture and use of 
glass (more particularly for ornamental purposes) was 
TT known to the civilisations of the East from 
, f se the earliest times (see Glass, § 1), we are 
ana lorm. Nv j t j lout evidence of the employment of 
glass-panes in the constiuction of windows. Indeed, no 
openings such as windows were at any time common— 
a fact which finds sufficient explanation in climatic con¬ 
siderations. In Assyria and Babylonia, to avoid open¬ 
ings of any kind in the outer walls, the ancient architects 
used doorways reaching to ten or more feet in height, 
which were intended to light and ventilate the rooms as 
well as to facilitate the movements of their inhabitants 
(Place, Xinive , I313, see Per.-Chip., Art in Chald. 
1 186 ff.). In Egypt, again, the openings were small 
but admitted of being ‘ closed with folding valves, 
secured . . . with a bolt or bar, and ornamented with 
carved panels or coloured devices ’ (Wilk. Anc. Eg. 1 363, 
cp illustr. p. 362, fig. 132). Of the construction of the 
house among the ancient Hebrews we know but little 
(see House) ; the etymology, however, of some of the 
terms employed for certain parts 1 suggests constructions 
of lattice work, such as have happily not yet disappeared. - 
At thc present day the windows looking out towards 
the street are small, closely barred, and at a consider¬ 
able height from the ground. In the olden times 
these windows seem to have looked over the street, 
and in the case of houses built upon the city-wall 
offered an easy escape into the surrounding country (cp 
Josh. 215 2 Macc. 319). Cp House, § 2. 

The OT words correctly rendered in EV ‘ lattice ’ or * window ’ 
are four, to which rUHC, mehezdk (EV Might' 

2. Hebrew — • e ^ light-opening, window) in 1 K. 7 4 f. 
names. may be added. Of three other words (nos. 5-7) 
AV mistakes the meaning. 

(1) fi2*lR, 'arahbdh (cp Ar. ’ araba , ‘to tie [a knot]'), EV 
* window/ used of the latticed openings of a dove cote (Is. 008 
i'[f]oof<r]o? [BRA. etc.]), of the sluices of the sky (Gen. 7 n, etc. 
KCLTappaKTiis [in Is. 24 18 flupt's]), and metaphorically of the eyes 
(Eccl. 123 onr}). On Hos. 183 (Kanvo&oxr} [AQ*] ; Satcpouv [B] 
comes from aKptStov [Compl.]— i.e. t n 3 *lR ; EV ‘chimney’), see 
Coal, § 3. 

(2) j’lVn, ballon , Ovpis, EV ‘window,’ Gen. 20 8 Josh. 2 r5 
Judg. 5 28 Jer. 2214 (where read vyiSn with Mich., Hi., etc.), 
not necessarily a mete opening (S^n» lo bore, perforate), since 
2 K. 13 17 shows that it could be opened and shut, but probably 
an opening provided wilh a movable covering of latlice-w’ork 
(cp 3TJR 3 * lattice,’ Judg. 5 28 b Pr. 7 6 [where AV ‘ casement ’]). 

JV3 r K.64 is very probably the bet hilldni , ‘ place of 
openings’ 01 fortified portico, an architectural expression used 
by Sargon ( Khors. r6i f , cp AT? 2 48) as a W. Palestinian term 
for bet appdti (see Fortress, col. 1557, and references in Muss- 
Arn., Ass. JUVB s. v. xilani). In r K. l.c., 'n '3 seems to be 
identical with or possibly a portion of the C^R in v. 3. 

(3) (pi.), hdrakkim , Ct. 2 9, cp K 3 nn in Tgg. for 

(4) (ph), kmuwtn , Dan. 6 10 [n], Aramaic. 

To these AV adds 

(5) nb'Ew’ (pL), Emdsotby Is. 54 is; but see Battlement, 
Fortress, col. 1557 «. 1. 

(6) sekeph , 1 K. 7 5 (cp 6475), a difficult w r ord 

which seems rather to denote a cross-beam (RV ni ff' ‘with 
beams ’); and 

(7) ink, sbhar , Gen. 6 t6 (in P’s description of the ark). AV 
may be nearly right though, in spite of the support given to the 
rendering ‘opening for light’ by Tg., Pesh., Vulg., etc., many 
scholars now render ‘roof’— e.g., RVnig., Budde, and Ball; 
Ges.-Buhl and others who compare Ar. zahr, Ass. siru (in Am. 


1 < l alllce »’ 2 K. I2, Slktvcjtos [BL], 6Utvov [A], see 
Net, 5; and nziR (only in plur., except in Hos. 13 3), see 
above (1). 

2 See Baed.( 3 ) xli. One must go to the more remote parts of 
Arabia to escape from glass window-panes altogether (Doughty, 
A r. Des. 1 286). 

3 On etymology, cp Moore Judg. ad loc. In Judg. rofi«o^[B], 
SiKTvwnj [AL]. 
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Tab. su’ru), ‘back.' It is doubtful, however, whether this 
comparison is legitimate. ( a) The meaning of the Heb. root 
ina mi, shine,’ is well-established. (b) Jensen more safely 
connects Ass. seru with "INIS, ‘ neck ’ (Kosmol. 2 S, n. i); and 

(r) there is no support for a word like “irts> ‘ roof,’ in the 
Babylonian Deluge-story. © has Gnawayiov, which is not a 
rendering of "Di* (Schleusner, Ball, and others) but a corruption 
of KanvoSo\riv. Josephus (Ant. i. 3 2) mentions a roof (opo<f>o<;), 
but is silent about jhe window, which in fact seems to be 
usually passed over in the accounts of the ark contained in the 
various deluge-legends (see Deluge, § 20, n. 5), though, to he 
sure, J incidentally refers to a ‘ window.’ 1 For RV’s rend, 
'light,' i.e., a great light-opening, cp Symm., Sia^aves. [On 
the whole it may be best to read rtZlN (cp ©, reading as above). 
Pasek in MT warns us to criticise the text. Cp PSBA 23 r-jr. 
—t. k. c.] 

LAVER. 2 * Solomon's temple (see Temple), besides 
its sea of bronze (see Sea, Molten), had also ten 
„ T bronze lavers (itil'S ; see Pot, and cp 

Coals, § 3, Furnace, § 1 [2] ; Xo vttjp 
0 , but in Kings x VT P ^ >K avAos [AL-07] I Vg. labrum? 
but four times luter, once lebes, and twice concha). The 
passage in 1 K. ( 7 27-39)* is evidently in great confusion ; 
and but little help in the elucidation of the wholly inade¬ 
quate details in MT’s description can be obtained either 
from 0 (7 13^) or from Josephus (Ant. viii. 36 ). The 
figures in Stade (GVI I338 340/".), Novvack (HA 243 /), 
and Benzinger (HA 252 ; Kon. 49) may assist vague 

conjecture as to what may have been the appearance of 
structures which obviously none of the desci ibers had 
ever seen. 

Fresh light, however, has been thrown on the whole passage 
(r Ki. 727-39) by Stade’s new discussion in ZATIV 21 (igor), 
pp. 145-192, mainly through discoveries of bronze chariots in 
Cyprus. The ‘undersetters’ (RV for nans) and the ‘stays’ 
(rrp) are now intelligible, and so too is the construction of the 
‘mouths’of the ‘lavers.’ Klostermann’s excision of vv. 34-36 
is found to be inadequate to the explanation of the present state 
of the text, which has arisen by the interweaving of two parallel 
accounts. 

1. Of the lavers themselves all we are told is that they were of 
bronze, four cubits (six feet) in diameter, and that they had a 
cubic capacity of forty baths (90,000 cubic in., 52 cubic ft.). 
Thus they must have been about 2 ft. in depth and when filled 
with water their contents alone (325 gallons) must have weighed 
about tons.® 

2. Each laver with its foot rested on a ‘base.’ Of these 
* bases ’ (niI2£> mekonoth ; fxex<oviod ; bases) also we have no 
satisfactory description. Each of them was four (©, Jos., five) 
cubits long, four (Jos., five)cubits broad, and three (( 5 , Jos., six) 
cubits high. Each consisted of rrnJOD (misgerdth ; ovyuKtunov, 
<rvyic\ei(r/j.aTa) and v(selabblm; e£ex°t X€l ' a ) 5 but how these 
words should be rendered is quite uncertain. 6 Benzinger argues 
with some plausibility that the Ptabblm were the primary 
elements in the quadrilateral structure, and the misgerdth only 
secondary. The misgerdth were decorated with lions, oxen, 
and cherubim. 

3. Each base rested on solid brazen wheels cubits in 
diameter ; the axles of these wheels moved in yddoth —‘ hands ’ or 
‘stays’—which projected from the lower part of the base and 
were of the same piece with it. 

4. The ten lavers as described in Kings were ranged 
five on the right side and five on the left side of the house 
facing eastward. According to 2 K. 16 r7 king Ahaz 
(see Benzinger) cut up the mgkondth and removed the 
misgUroth. Presumably if the lavers themselves re¬ 
mained they stood at a lower elevation than formerly. 
Perhaps, however, the bases were renewed, since they 
are said to have been broken in pieces by the army 


1 In J the words for ‘window’ and ‘roof’ are ji^n (Gen. 86) 
and nppJ? (‘covering’ 8 13) respectively. Mr. S. A. Cook sug. 
gests that 6 16 may contain the statement that openings were to 
be made upon the first, second, and third stories— e.g., .TnnS? 
1J1 D'brt rns21 PI2. For the anticipatory pronominal suffix in 


FT2, cp Josh. 1 2 b Jer. 51 56 Ezek. 41 25, etc. 

2 Fr. I avoir, Lat. lavatorium. 

3 i.e., tavabrum. 

4 Contrast the bare notice in 2 Ch. 4 r4. 

6 Josephus, however (Ant. viii. 36 , § 85), makes them 4 cubits 
(6 ft.) in depth, and thus of much larger capacity. 

6 See for example Vg. of v. 28 f.: ‘et ipsum opus basium 
interiasile erat et sculpturae inter juncturas, et inter coronulas 
et plectas leones,’ etc 


of Nebuchadrezzar (2 K. 25 13 16 = Jer. 521720;! cp Jer. 
27 19). What their function was is not stated in MT. 
Josephus, who must at least have known the arrange¬ 
ments of the temple of his own day, says that the lavers 
were ‘for cleansing the entrails of the animals sacrificed, 
and also their feet (?).’ 

On the probable mythological significance of the 
lavers, see Sea [Molten]. 

The laver (Jos. Ant. iii. 63 TrepippavrTjpiov) of Ex. 
30 18 28 35 16 388 3939 40 7 n, Lev. 8n (all P) stood on 

2 j fl p its ‘ foot ’ (js, 0 /3 dais, Jos. Kprjvis ; basis) 
between the door of the tabernacle and the 
altar. The laver belongs wholly to one of the later 
strata of P. (See Dr. In trod. ( 6 ), 38 ; Addis, Doc. Hex. 
2276, etc., and the Oxf. Hex.) Its dimensions or shape 
are nowhere stated ; it is said (Ex. 388 ) to have been 
made out of the mirrors of the women (a very late 
Ilaggadic addition, thinks Wellhausen), and its use was 
for Aaron and his sons to wash their hands and feet 
therein when they entered the tabernacle. 

When we compare the account of the tabernacle in P with the 
(very late) desciiption of Solomon’s temple in 1 K. it seems 
cutious that the laver and its bases should be left undescribed in 
P ; the case is reversed with the golden candlestick : perhaps we 
may conclude that the laver and the candlestick were one. 
Moreover, it may be worth noting that the use of only one laver 
in P when contrasted with the ten in 1 K. finds an analogy in the 
Candlestick \q.v., § 1]. See further Scaffold. 

(See Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros , Taf. 134 ; also his notes on 
p. 449.) 

LAW AND JUSTICE 

Law and custom (§ 1). Administration (§§ 8-10). 

Effect of settlement (§ 2 /.). Punishment (§§ 11-13). 

Written laws (§§ 4-6). Private law [property, etc.l (§§14- 

Oral law (§ 7). Bibliography (§ 19). [18). 

Law is, originally, custom. As has been already 
shown under Government (esp. § 9), the old tribal 
1 Law and s ^ stem knew no legislative authority, no 
custom P ersons holding superior power whose 
will and command were looked upon as 
law or as constituting right. This does not, however, 
imply a condition of arbitrary lawlessness ; on the 
contrary, tribal custom formed a law and a right of 
the most binding character. Its authority was much 
more powerful than that established by any mere 
popular custom in modern society. To break loose 
from tribal custom was, practically, to renounce the 
family and tribal connection altogether; any gross 
infraction of that custom was necessarily followed by 
expulsion from the tribe and deprivation of all legal 
right and protection. Further, it is to be remembered 
that in virtue of the intimate relation between the tribe 
and its god, every tribal custom is at the same time a 
religious custom— i.e., compliance with it is looked 
upon as a duty to the divinity by whom the custom is 
upheld. This was felt perhaps more keenly in Israel, 
than amongst other peoples ; law and righteous¬ 
ness were the special concern of Yahwe ; in his name 
justice was dispensed and to him were all legal ordin¬ 
ances referred. To a certain extent also Yahwe was the 
creator of the law. Through his servants the priests, 
he gave his ‘decisions’ (nrnn, ioroth ), which were to a 
large degree instructions on points of right. Such a 
divine utterance naturally becomes a law, in accord¬ 
ance with which other cases of the same kind are 
afterwards decided. When viewed in this light the 
fact — to our modern ideas so surprising—that all 
violations of religious observance are looked upon 
as crimes against the law and as ranking in the same 
category with civil offences, becomes intelligible. The 
worship of the tribal god forms a part, by no means 
the least important part, of the tribal custom ; no dis¬ 
tinction between worship and other integral parts of tribal 
custom is perceived. 

In this connection we must bear in mind that even before 
the monarchy Israel had attained a certain degree of unity 

1 The reference in Jer. 52 20 to the twelve brasen hulls under 

the bases is apparently due to a confusion with the ‘sea.’ 
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in matters of law; not in the sense that it possessed a written 
law common to all the tribes, or a uniform organisation for the 
pronouncing of legal judgments, but in the sense that along 
with a common god it had a community of custom and of feeling 
in matters of law. This community of feeling can be traced back 
very far; ‘ it is not so done in Israel,’ and ‘ folly in Israel, which 
ought not to be done,’ are proverbial expressions reaching back to 
quite early times (Gen. 34 7 Josh. 7 15 Judg. 19 23 20 10 2 S. 13 12). 

The settlement in Western Palestine, so important in 
all respects, was peculiarly important in its effect on the 
*> rba development of law. From the 

from nomad to " aturc °. f the c f e . xh ?J a "' had to 

.. l , .. f be greatly extended. The new cir- 

Be e ®* cumstances raised new legal problems. 
For one thing, the conception of private property has 
for peasants settled on the land a significance quite 
different from that which it possesses for nomads. 
Property with the Bedouin is uncertain ; it may be gained 
and lost in a night ; for peasants a certain security of 
ownership is indispensable. Again, with the settlement 
on the land a certain differentiation of ranks and classes 
became inevitable. 

To the Bedouin social distinctions in our sense of the word 
are unknown ; within the tribe all are ‘ brothers ’ ; no one is 
master and no one is servant. Life in village and town soon 
brings with it great distinctions. ‘ Rich ' and ‘poor’ become 
‘ high ’ and ‘ low,’ and the protection of the poor and of the alien 
becomes a pressing task for the new system of law. 

To these considerations it has to be added that, by 
the settlement, the bonds of clanship came to be 
gradually loosened, and their place taken, so far, by 
local unions (see Government, § 15) ; upon this there 
naturally followed a weakening of the power which tribal 
custom had exercised through the family. The individual 
was not so dependent on the community ; he could with 
greater ease break loose from the restraints of custom. 
A certain relaxation of discipline began to make itself 
felt. The later view, therefore, which characterised the 
period of the judges as one of lawlessness (Judg. 176 etc.) 
is partly correct. Custom had lost its old power and 
required the support of some external authority. 

The first step towards meeting this requirement was 
when, by the settlement, the heads of clans and com- 
3 Fixed munities ( see Government, § 16), gradu- 
tribunals acquired the character of a superior 
’ authority which could be regarded as having 
been appointed by Yahw& and could thus come forward 
with a claim to legal powers. Their judicial utterances 
had no longer merely a moral authority ; they had 
behind them the weight of the whole community, which 
was interested in giving them effect. The development 
of a kind of public law was thus possible. In one 
instance at all events this is plainly seen — viz., in the 
case of the penalty for manslaughter. Under the tribal 
system vengeance upon the manslayer is purely the 
affair of the avenger of blood —*.*., the family: the 
support of the tribe at large is involved only in cases 
where the slayer belongs to another tribe. In settled 
communities, however, the supreme authority must, 
from a very early date, have begun to recognise it as 
falling within its domain on the one hand to guarantee 
security of life, and, on the other, gradually to displace 
the perilous custom of blood revenge by itself taking 
in hand the punishment of the slayer. 

This advance towards the formation of an outside authority 
was at first by no means an adequate substitute for the un¬ 
qualified power of custom which it sought to displace, and 
this insufficiency showed the need of fuller political organisation. 
There must be an organisation that would render possible or 
guarantee the development and consistent administration of a 
uniform system of law. 

The monarchy provided a system of uniform common 
law by furnishing a regular tribunal and by supporting 
with its authority the ancient customs and legal practices. 
The king and his officials were no legislators ; in fact 
for a considerable time after the establishment of the 
monarchy there was no real law at all in the modern 
sense. The judicial decisions of the king and his 
officials were determined simply by the ancient cus¬ 
tomary practice, and some time, it would seem, passed 
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before even this law was codified, although doubtless 
it may have been common from an early date for single 
legal decrees to be publicly posted up, for example, at 
the sanctuaries. The first attempt at a comprehensive 
collection of legal precepts and a book of laws is prob¬ 
ably to be found in what is known as the Book of the 
Covenant, dating probably from the ninth century 
(Ex. 20 24-2319 ; cp Hexateuch, § 14, Law Litera¬ 
ture, §§ 6-9). 

A single glance shows that the appearance of the 
Book of the Covenant was not the introduction of a new 

4 Book of the ^ avv ’ was a sett i n S down in 

Covenant writin & of long-current legal practices. 

It nowhere enunciates great legal prin¬ 
ciples, or attempts to exhibit an abstract system of 
law, with a view to its application to concrete cases ; 
it is merely a collection of individual legal decisions. 
Its origin is clear. Either the frequent repetition 
of similar decisions had given rise to an established 
precedent, or a single decision had been given by a 
divine Torah—in either case with the same result, that 
a fixed rule was established. Hence is explained the 
nature and scope of the contents of the collection. 
It deals exclusively with the circumstances and in¬ 
cidents of every-day life ; such matters as the legal 
position of slaves, injuries to life or limb resulting 
from hostility or carelessness, damage to property, 
whether daughter or slave, cattle or crop. The ruling 
principle is still that of the jus talionis. Trade or 
commerce as yet there is none—at least no laws are 
required for its regulation. That ordinances for the 
divine worship and general ethical precepts for the 
humane treatment of widow's and strangers should 
also be included and placed on the same level will be 
readily understood after what has been said above (§ 1). 
Still, a distinction is made between jus and fas at 
least in so far as the form of decree in the mispdtim 
(ethical and legal) differs from that in the dtbdrim 
(relating to religion and worship). 

The object of this codification probably w'as to 
secure a greater degree of uniformity in adjudication 
and punishment. It is matter for surprise that we are 
nowhere informed by whom this collection W’as intro¬ 
duced as an official law-book or whether it w-as ever so 
introduced at all. If what we are told regarding 
Jehoshaphat’s legal reforms (2CI1. U9) comes from a 
good source, it would be natural to think of him in this 
connection (see Benzinger, Comm, on 2 Ch. 179 ^). 
On the other hand, it is also equally possible that 
the Book of the Covenant was never an official law¬ 
book (like Dt.) at all, that it was simply a collection 
undertaken privately (perhaps in priestly circles). As 
containing only ancient law and no new enactments, 
such a collection would need no kind of official intro¬ 
duction but gradually come to be tacitly and universally 
accepted. 

With the law of D the case is different; it was 
brought in as the law of the state by a solemn act in 

6. The law of D. ,h K e I f h >’ ear , of ->f iah [ 6 ° l B , c >’ 

when king and people made a solemn 

4 covenant ’ pledging themselves to its faithful observ¬ 
ance (see 2 K. 23 1 ff .). This accords well with the fact 
that Dt. claims to be more than a mere compilation of 
the ancient law’s ; it comes before us as a new system. 
Though in form and in contents alike it connects itself 
very closely with the Book of the Covenant, its literary 
dependence on it being unmistakable, it nevertheless, 
as a law’-book, marks a great advance in comparison 
with the other, inasmuch as it embodies an attempt to 
systematise both the civil and the ecclesiastical law 
under a single point of view, that of the unique relation¬ 
ship of God to his people. The norm for determining 
what is right and what is UTong is no longer merely 
ancient law and custom : the supreme principle is now 
the demand for holiness. As a consequence, much of 
what has long been established law must disappear; in 
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the sphere of worship, indeed, the law-book has ex¬ 
pressly in view nothing less than a thorough-going 
reform. In spirit the legislation is characterised by its 
humanity; humanitarian ordinances of all sorts, pro¬ 
visions for the poor and for servants, for widows and 
orphans, for levites and strangers, have a large place. 

The priestly law iti like manner, after the exile, was 
introduced much as D had been (Neh. 8 - 10 ). This 
_ . . law aims only at the regulation of 

6. The rriest y wors hip ; i aw an d ethics in the broader 
* sense are purposely left alone ; the 
constitution now given to the community everywhere 
presupposes a state organisation and civil rights. It is 
only exceptionally that matters belonging to the domain 
of law properly so called are dealt with, and even in 
these instances that is done only in so far as the 
questions are connected with the hierocratic system of P. 
Within P, the law of holiness (H) forms a separate col¬ 
lection (Lev. 17-26 and some other isolated precepts; 
cp Hexateuch, §§ 16 ff.. Law Literature, § 15, 
Leviticus, §§ 13-23), though it does not seem ever to 
have received separate recognition, but only to have come 
into currency in conjunction with the Priestly Law as 
a whole. As distinguished from P, H includes ethical 
and legal enactments (especially Lev. 19 ), which are 
made from the point of view of the holiness of the 
people, as in Dt. (the mild humanity of which it also 
shares). 

The torah , however, the written and official law, 
related only to a small part of civil life. Alongside of 

0 , it was still left ample room for the play 

* * of ancient consuetudinary law. It is 

much to be regretted that in the literature which has 
come down to us we have no codification of this con¬ 
suetudinary law in the form into which it had developed 
at the time of the introduction of the Priestly Law, and 
in which it is presupposed by that law. For long 
afterwards it continued to be handed down only by oral 
tradition, and even amongst the scribes of a later epoch 
there was still strong reluctance to commit the Halachdh 
to writing. 

The further development of law was the main business of the 
scribes. The torah continued to be the immovable found¬ 
ation ; the task that remained was, either by casuistical inter¬ 
pretation of the written law or by determination of the con¬ 
suetudinary law, to fill up the blanks of the torah and bring 
into existence new precepts. The law thus arrived at—which 
in authority soon came to rank alongside of the written torah — 
was comprehensively termed halachdh (consuetudinary law). 
As it gained in authority the scribes, though not formally recog¬ 
nised as lawgivers, gradually came to be such in point of fact. 
The results of their legislative activity are embodied in the 
Mishna. This rests, however, on an older work of the period of 
R. 'Akiba b. Joseph ( circa 110-135 a.d.), under whose influence 
it probably was that the halachdh hitherto only orally handed 
down first came to be codified. From what has been said it will 
be evident that the Mishna may very well contain many frag¬ 
ments of ancient legal custom, but that it would be hopeless to 
attempt with its help to reconstruct the old consuetudinary 
Hebrew law as this existed (say) in the Persian or in the Grecian 
period. 1 (Cp Law Literature, § 22 /.) 

All jurisdiction was originally vested in the family. 
The father of a family had unlimited powers of punish- 

8 Judiciarv Inent < Gen - 88241 cp Dt * 2118 ^ With 

svste • t ^ ie coa ^ escence families into clans 

Elders anc * tr ^ es ( see Government, § 4) a 

portion of the family jurisdiction neces¬ 
sarily also passed over to the larger group, and was 
thenceforth exercised by the heads of the clan or 
tribe. The old tradition in Israel was that the elders 
acted also as judges. All three variants of the story 
of the appointment of ‘elders' as judges (Ex. 1813^ 
Nu. Ili6^ Dt. I13/.) have this feature in common 
that they place the elders alongside of Moses as his 
helpers in the government of the people— i.e. , in pro¬ 
nouncing judgments (in the gloss Dt. 1 15 the word is 
quite correctly given as * heads of tribes '). The lighter 
cases come up before the elders, whilst Moses reserves 
the graver ones for himself. This judicial activity of 

1 On the Rabbis and the Mishna see Schtir. GVI ii., § 25. 
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the heads of tribes and clans we must, of course, regard, 
not as an innovation, but as an ancient usage. The 
tradition, however, is once more in accordance with the 
facts of the case when, as alongside of and overruling every 
human decision, the deity is regarded as the supreme 
king-judge. The weightiest matters, those namely 
with which human wisdom is unable to cope, come 
before God ; for Moses dispenses law as the servant and 
the mouth of God—as a priest—upon the basis of divine 
decisions (see above, §1). The people come to him 
to inquire of God and he is their representative before 
God, to whose judgment he submits the case (Ex. 
18 15 19). The same conditions continued through 
the later period ; alongside of the jurisdiction of the 
tribal heads and of the judiciary officers that of God as 
exercised through the priests was still maintained. 

The entire position otherwise accorded to the elders 
shows that their judicial activity was not the consequence 
merely of an office with which they had been invested. 
Their authority as a whole, and in particular their 
judicial influence, was purely moral. In the main 
therefore we find the same conditions as are even now 
found to prevail among the Bedouins, and so far as the 
present subject is concerned we may safely venture to 
avail ourselves of what we know of these last to supple¬ 
ment the deficiencies of our information regarding 
ancient Israel. 

Amongst the Bedouins, also, then, it is within the competency 
of the sheikh to settle differences ; but his judgment has no 
compelling power : he cannot enforce it against the will of the 
parties and cannot order the slightest punishment upon any 
members of the tribe. The family alone can bring pressure to 
bear on the members. Further, many tribes have, in addition, 
a kddl y as a sort of judge of higher instance for graver cases; 
for this office men distinguished by their keenness of judgment, 
love of justice, and experience in the affairs and customs of the 
tribe, are chosen. As a rule the office of kadi continues within 
the same family; but even his judgment is not compulsory. 
There is no executive authority provided for carrying it out. If 
in the last resort a problem proves so involved that not even the 
kadi is ahle to solve it, nothing remains but to resort to the 
judgment of God (cp Burckhardt, Bern. 93 Jjfl) 

As already remarked (§2), after the settlement these 
elders in their character as heads of the local commun¬ 
ities (zikne hair , tjm *jpi) gVadually acquired the powers 
of a governing body (cp Government, § 16). So far 
as their jurisdiction was concerned, this meant that as 
judges they acquired a certain executive power for 
carrying out their judgments. How soon this develop¬ 
ment took place, and with what modifications in detail, 
we do not know. Stories like those of the wise woman 
of Tekoa (2 S. 14 4^) and of the trial of Naboth (1 K. 
218 ff.) prove the tact, at least for the period of the 
earlier monarchy. Dt. knows of the 1 elders' as an 
organised judicial institution. From the manner in 
which the function of judging is assigned to them in 
certain cases, it is clearly evident that the elders also had 
executive powers (cp esp. Dt. 19 i 2 212^1 In 

this executive capacity they act as representing the 
entire body of the citizens ; this finds expression, in the 
case of death-penalty, in the fact that it is for the entire 
community to carry out the sentence (Dt. 177 )- A 
solitary exception is made in the punishment of murder ; 
even long after the unrestricted right of private revenge 
had been abolished, and trial of crimes against life had 
been brought within the competency of the regular 
courts, there survived a relic of the ancient deeply- 
rooted custom which gave the avenger of blood the 
right of personally carrying out the death sentence on 
the murderer (Dt. 19 12). 

(a) Elders. —By inference from these facts we may 
safely conclude that the judges presupposed by the 
Book of the Covenant were in the first 
9 . Judges. instance the eiders of the different localities 
— all the more so as the judicial competency of these 
elders must in the earlier times have been still more 
extensive than when the Book of the Covenant was 
written. Singularly enough, the Book gives no sort of 
indication of the composition of the tribunal, the forms 
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of process, and so forth—in this case also merely taking 
for granted the continuance of long-established custom. 

It may he permissible to hazard the conjecture that in con¬ 
ned ion with that dependent relation in which sometimes the 
nnal districts stood to the larger or metropolitan cities, the 
jutisdietion of the city would extend also over its ‘daughters' 
(EV ‘suburbs’; cp Nu. 21 25 32 42 Josh. 13 23 28 17 11 Judg. 1126). 

As the passages cited above (§ 8) show, the juris¬ 
diction of the ciders continued to subsist under the 
monarchy. 

(£) The King. —Alongside of the jurisdiction of the 
elders, however, and to some extent limiting it, there 
arose the jurisdiction of the king. The king was judge 
par excellence (cp Government, § 19 ). He constituted 
a kind of supreme tribunal to which appeal could be 
made where the judgment of the elders seemed faulty 
(2 S. 144 ^ ). Moreover, it was also open to the litigant 
to resort to the king as lirst and only judge (2 S. I02 tf., 
2 K. 15 5), especially in difficult cases (1 K. 3 16^ 
Dt. U9, see below [7]). Of this privilege of the king 
some portion passed over to his officers also, who 
administered the law in his name. Unfortunately we 
have nothing to show how the jurisdiction of these 
officers stood related to that of the elders in its details, 
and whether (or how far) its range was limited. The 
same has to be said of the judicial activity of the priests. 
That they continued to possess judicial attributes is 
implied both by the Hook of the Covenant and by 
Deuteronomy. Still, on this point an important differ¬ 
ence between the two books is unmistakable. In 
the Book of the Covenant (Ex. 2*2 8 [7]). as in the ancient 
consuetudinary law, what is contemplated in cases of 
special perplexity is a divine decision, a torah of God 
to be obtained at the sanctuary ; God was the judge. 

(7) The Priests .— In Dt. on the other hand ( 179 /. 
19 15^) ‘ the priests, the levites,’ as judicial officers con¬ 
stitute a sort of spiritual college of justice : the cause is 
not decided by means of an oracle or divine judgment ; 
the priests carefully investigate the case just like 
other judges. The studious care with which the 
sanctity of their judicial decisions is emphasised (17 ™tf.) 
warrants the conjecture that the change is to be at¬ 
tributed to D, especially as, throughout, we are left with 
the impression that D has it in view to enlarge the juris¬ 
diction of the priests as widely as possible, at the 
expense of that of the elders. The elders retain 
within their competency only a limited class of offences. 

The offences in question are merely such matters as affect in 
the first instance only the family—a son's disohedience (21 18^), 
slander spoken against a wife (22 13^), declinature of a levirate 
marriage (25 7^), manslaughter, and blood-revenge ( 19 ii^C, 
21 t jf.\ Into the last-cited passage (21 5) a later hand has 
introduced the priests as also taking part in the proceed¬ 
ings : * for them Yah we thy God has chosen to minister unto 
him, and to bless in the name of Yahwe ; and according to their 
word shall every controversy and every stroke be’—an interpo¬ 
lation which clearly shows in what direction lay the tendency 
of this legislation and its subsequent development. That this 
studious effott on the one side was viewed on the other with 
little favour is shown by the fact that in the centtal ordinance 
relating to the judicial function of priests (I78_^i)‘ the judge ’ 
is by an interpolation placed on a level with the piiests. The 
simplest explanation is that it is the king who is intended here 
and that the object was to save his supreme judicial authority 
as against the pretensions of the Jerusalem priesthood (cp the 
quite analogous interpolation of the judges in 19 17 

The Chronicler carries back to Jehoshaphat the 
establishment of a supreme court of justice in Jerusalem 
and the appointment of professional judges in all the 
cities (2 Ch. 19 4-11). 

Though not absolutely incredible, the statement is rendered 
(to say the least) somewhat improbable by the fact that in 
this supreme court the high priest is represented as hav. 
ing the presidency in all spiritual, and the ‘prince of the house 
of Judah ’ in all secular, causes (see Benzinger, Comm, on 2 Ch. 
19 4 ff.). Apart from this, however, Dt. certainly seems to know 
of the existence of the professional judges in the various cities 
(1018 

Ezekiel and P continue to advance logically along the 
line laid down in D. In Ezekiel’s ideal future state, in 
which the king is but a shadowy figure almost entirely 
divested of royal functions, judicial attributes are wholly 
assigned to the priests (Ezek. 4424). That P also 


assigns the administration of the law, not to the secular 
authority but to the piiests, is clear from the representa¬ 
tion of Chronicles according to which even David had 
appointed 6000 levites as judges (1 Ch. 23 4, 2 G 29). 
This theory, however, was never fully carried out. 

In Ezra’s lime we meel, in the provincial towns, with pro¬ 
fessional judges who are drawn not from the priesthood but from 
the ranks of the city elders (Ezra 725, 1014). There were 
similar local couits throughout the countiy during the Greek 
and Roman periods (Judith t> 16 etc.; Jos. BJ ii. 24 1 ; ShebU 
'ith 10 4, Sd/it I3, Sank. 11 4 ; in Mt .522 10 17 Mk. 139, it is to 
these local synedria that reference is made). In localilies of 
minor importance it was certainly by the council of the elders 
(cp Lk.73), the / 3 ovAjj, that judicial functions were exercised (cp 
Jos., /.r.); in the large towns no doubt there may also have 
been, over and above, special courts. In later limes the rule 
was that the smallest local tribunal had seven members (cp 
Government, § 31; also Schurer, (7/72133./?). In large 
centres there were couits with as many as twenly-thiee members ; 
but in these, in certain cases (such as actions for debt, theft, 
bodily injury, etc.) three judges formed a quorum ( Sank . 1 1, 2, 3, 
2i). In certain cases priests had to be called in as judges 
{Sank. 1 3). On the great Sanhedrin and its jurisdiction see 
Government, § 31. 


Judicial procedure was at all times exceedingly simple. 
In an open place (Judg. 4 5 1 S. 226 ), or under the 
A _ ,. . . shadow of the citv gate, the judges took 
10. Judical tlR . ir seat | Dt 21 22,5 25 7 Am. tS.»s 
procedure. j^ u 4 ^ e tc.). In Jerusalem Solomon 
erected a ‘porch,’ or hall, of judgment, for his own 
royal court of justice (xrrn cS.x, 1 K. 7 7). Plaintiff 
and defendant appeared personally, each for his own 
case (Dt. 17 s 2120 25 1); on a charge being made 
the judge could call for the appearance of the accused 
(Dt. 25 8). Such an institution as that of a public 
prosecutor was unknown ; the state or the community 
in no case overstepped its judicial functions. In every 
case it was for the aggrieved or injured person to bring 
forward his complaint if he desired satisfaction. He 
also had it in his choice, however, to resort to the 


method of private arrangement, and refrain from coming 
before the court ; in this event, the matter was at an 
end, for no one else had an interest in bringing it into 
court. When there is no complainant there is no judge. 
The ‘daysman’ is mentioned only in Job 933 {n"2'z\ 

The proceedings were as a rule by word of mouth, 
though in later times written accusations also seem to 
have been known (Job 31 35/ ). The chief method of 
proof was by the testimony of witnesses. The father, 
indeed, who brought a stubborn and rebellious son 
before the judge needed no such support (Dt. 21 18) ; 
but in all other cases the law invariably demanded the 
concurrent testimony of at least two persons ; on the 
word of only one witness a crime could in no circum¬ 
stances be held as proven, still less any death-sentence 
pronounced (Dt. 17 6 19 15 Xu. 3030 Mk. 14 56^ 
Mt. 266 o). According to Talmudic law (Shtbuoth 30a ; 
Bdbd Kantmd 88a; cp Jos. Ant. iv. 815) only free 
men of full age were capable of bearing witness ; women 
and slaves were incapacitated—a rule, doubtless, in ac¬ 
cordance with ancient custom, although the OT is silent 
on the subject. Whether the adjuration of witnesses 
which is alluded to in general terms in P (Lev. 5 i) was 
an ancient practice, we cannot say. A false witness was 
punished, according to the jus talionis , by the infliction 
of the precise kind of evil he had intended to bring 
upon his victim by his falsehood (Dt. 19 18^). The 
warnings so frequently repeated (as in Ex. 23 1 20 16), 
such stories as that of Naboth (1 K. 21 ), and the 
remonstrances of the prophets, show that the evil of false 
testimony was by no means rare. 

Where, from the nature of the case, witnesses were not to be 
had, the accused was put upon his oath (Ex. 22 6-11 (7-121). In 
specially obscure cases God was looked to for the discovery of 
the guilty party (Ex. 228 ( 7 ] rS. ! 44 oyC Josh. 714). The only 
trace remaining in the later law of a divine ordeal (see 
Jealousv, Trial of) is in the case of a wife accused of adultery 
(Nu. bit Jj.). Torture, as a means of obtaining confessions, 
was not employed ; the Herodian dynaslv—by whom it was 
employed freely—seem to have been the first to bring it into 
use (Jos. BJ i. 30 2-5). 

Judgment, in the earlier times pronounced orally, but 
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later occasionally given in writing (Job 1326), was as a 
rule carried out forthwith in presence of the judge 
(Dt. 22 18 202); in case of a capital sentence the 
witnesses were required to be the first to set about its 
execution, and the whole community was expected to 
take an active part (Dt. 17 7)* 

Though in the paragraphs that follow, the various 
laws are arranged according to their substance, it must 
from the outset be clearly borne in mind that the 
ancient law of the Hebrews docs not admit of close 
correlation with the Roman or with the modern systems 
based on the Roman, and in particular that the sharp 
distinction between penal and private law by which 
these last were characterised docs not admit of l>eing 
transferred to the former. One of the most striking 
illustrations of this is to be found in the manner in 
which theft is regarded by Hebrew law. 

In Hebrew law the dominant principle is the jus 
talionis — 'an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth’ 

, „ ~ , (Kx. 21 24). To understand this 

11. Penal law ' . y , 


and Jus talionis. 


properly, it lias to be borne in mind 


that, in the earliest stage of de¬ 
velopment which has been described above, a principle 
of this kind had its applicability not as a norm for 
penalties to be judicially indicted, but only as regulative 
of private vengeance. It is for the individual himself 
to pursue his rights ; by universal custom he is entitled 
to do to the aggressor exactly what the aggressor has 
done to him. In particular, in the most serious case of 
all, that of murder, the blood-relation not only has the 
right, but is under the sacred duty, to avenge the deed. 
In savage stages of society the demand for vengeance 
is held to be the most righteous and sacred of all 
feelings; the man who does not exact vengeance is 
devoid of honour. 

An unqualified jus talionis makes endless every affair 
where it has once been introduced. This appears most 
clearly in blood-revenge. Naturally, therefore, in the 
early stage of legal development now under considera¬ 
tion, when the affair is held to concern private in¬ 
dividuals only, the injured party has also the right to 
come to some other arrangement with the aggressor 
and accept compensation in the shape* of money or its 
equivalent (ep the law of the 'Twelve 'Tables : si mem- 
brum ruif, ni cum eo paicit talio esto). It was a great 
forward step which the Israelites made — doubtless 
Ijefore they took possession of western Palestine — when 
compensation of this kind was allowed to take the 
place of revenge pure and simple. In doing so 
they took the most essential first step towards the 
substitution of public criminal law for private revenge. 
Compensation cannot for long withdraw itself from the 
control of general custom, and then there gradually 
conies into existence a certain definite scale in accord¬ 


ance with which such matters are adjusted (ep Kx. 21 22). 
At an early period Hebrew custom seems to have 
demanded such a mode of settlement for every kind of 
Ixxlily injury (Kx. 21 18) ; Imt the earlier usage did not 
sanction the acceptance of blood-wit, except in the one 
case of accidental homicide (Kx. 21 30). 

Penal law, in the strict sense of the expression, 
constitutes a third stage, its distinctive feature lieing 
that the duty of revenge is taken over from the in¬ 
dividual by society at large. Revenge now becomes 
punishment, that which regulates it is the general interest 
of the community at large. Custom, and afterwards 
statute, determine the kind and measure of the penalty ; 
the leaders of the society, the constituted authorities, 
take in hand the duty of seeing it carried out. 

In the ancient Hebrew view of the matter, however, 
the object of punishment is not completely attained, 
even when the ideas of retribution and of compensation 
have found expression. Grave crimes, and specially 
murder, defile the land ; the guilt lies upon the entire 
people (cp 2 S. 21 24 ). The blood of the slayer alone 
can appease the divine wrath and cleanse the land 
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(Xu. 3 f> 33 ; cp 2 S. 21 ). Evil has to be removed from 
the midst of the people by means of punishment (Dt. 

19 19). 

In close connection willi the thought of the transmissibility of 
guilt, is the idea which makes children, in particular, specially 
liable for the crimes of their fathers. Kven the regularly con¬ 
stituted courts of justice, in specially grave cases, punish 
capitally the children along with their fathers (2 K. <J 26 josh. 
724). In a special degree is blood-guiltiness hereditary ; if the 
avenger of blood cannot lay hold on the murderer himself, he 
can lay hold on his family. 'The custom is the same among the 
bedouins to this day. In legal practice it is not abolished till 
Dt. (‘24 16). 


12. Methods of 
punishment. 


In the law the only recognised form of capital 
punishment is by stoning. In such instances as we 
find in 2 S. 1 15 2K.IO725 Jer.21>23, 
etc., we are not dealing with punish¬ 
ments awarded by a court of law. In 
the priestly law, and doubtless also by ancient custom, 
the death-penalty was enhanced in certain cases by the 
burning or ‘ hanging ’ (more correctly, impalement) of 
the body, by which the criminal was deprived of the 
privileges of burial (Lev. 2O142I9 I)t. 21 22; cp Josh. 
725). Dt. here again has a mitigating tendency, en¬ 
joining, as it does, the burial of the body that has been 
1 hanged,’ before sundown. 

As to die manner in which stoning was carried out we have 
no details; it occurred without the city (Tev. 2t 14 Nu. I&36 
1 K. 2t 10 jf., etc.) ; it fell to the witnesses to cast the first stone 
(Dt. 177). According to Gen.8824, execution of the death- 
penalty by burning seems also to have been customary in Israel. 
Crucifixion— 'crudelis.simmn tctcrriinunujue supplicatin' (Cie. 
J'err. 664) -was first introduced into Palestine by the Romans; 
sec, further, Cross, and cp, generally, Hanoino. 

'The first express mention of beating with rods or 
scourging as a punishment occurs in Dt. ( 2 b 1-3) ; but 
unfortunately we are not told what were the cases in 
which the judge was permitted or required to award it, 
except in the single instance described in Dt. 22 13^! 
(unjust charge against a newly-married bride). 'The 
manner of carrying it out is also described, 1 the judge 
shall cause [the culprit] to lie down, and to be beaten 
before Ins face’ (Dt. 2f>2); not more than forty stripes 
may lx.* given. 'The later interpreters of the law limited 
the number to 1 forty save one’ (2 (’or. 1124, Jos. Ant. 
iv. 821 23), doubtless so as to avoid a breach of the law 
by an accidental error in reckoning, but perhaps also 
because in the late period there was substituted for the 
rod a three-thonged scourge, with which thirteen strokes 


were given. 

'The money penalties known to the law are really of 
the nature of compensations, not strictly punishments 
(cp Confiscation ). On the other hand, in 2 K. 12 16 
[17J, we read of trespass money and sin money which 
l>elonged to the priests ; but for what offences these 
moneys were to be paid we do not know ; probably they 
were fines for breaches of ritual. 

Of penal restraints upon freedom neither ancient 
consuetudinary law nor written statute knows anything. 
On the other hand, however, we have in the historical 
books frequent mention of imprisonment, stocks and 
‘shackles,* or ‘collars’ (cp Collar, 3), as methods by 
which kings sought to discipline disobedient servants or 
dangerous persons like the prophets (Jer. 20 2 29 26 
2 Ch. lfi 10 18 25/!) ; and imprisonment certainly appears 
in post-exilic times as a legal form of punishment to l>e 
awarded by the judge (Kzra 7 26). See Prison. 

Prom the modern point of view it is :i striking fiict that the 
Hebrew legislation regards no punishments as involving dis¬ 
grace. In Dt. 263 the punishment by beating is expressly 
restrained within certain limits lesL ‘thy brother should seem 
vile unto thee.' 'The ancient Israelite, like the modern Oriental, 
differed entirely from us moderns in fiis conception of personal 
honour ; murder and homicide, adultery and unchastity, false¬ 
hood and treachery arc in his view matters which do not greatly 
affect a man’s honour, even when they have been detected and 
punished. 

In details the penal enactments which have been pre- 
. _ - served are very meagre and defective. 

. egrees 0 | n cases manslaughter, as we have 
punts men . seen blood revenge was a sacred duty 
in the olden time. * Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
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by man shall his blood be shed’ (Gen. 9 s/.) was at all 
times regarded as a divine principle; the duty of 
blood revenge belongs to the nearest relation, the Goel, 
In principle the right to such revenge is every¬ 
where recognised also by the law (Dt. 191-13 Nu. 
35 16-2r). Still, the transition to a more settled and 
orderly condition of society entailed the result (among 
others), that the superior authority, as soon as there 
began to be such an authority, took blood vengeance also 
into its own hand, and thus converted it into a death 
penalty (2 S. I 4 4). It would appear, however, that 
in pre-exilic times it never succeeded in wholly sup¬ 
pressing private vengeance. The most important re¬ 
striction of it lay in the distinction now made between 
murder and manslaughter. Even the Hook of the 
Covenant distinguished the case in which a man ' came 
presumptuously upon his neighbour to slay him with 
guile,' and that in which he ' lay not in wait but God 
did deliver him (his adversary) into his hand' (Ex. 
21 12^). It also recognised within certain limits the 
rights of an owner in defending his property (Ex. *222 f. 
[1 /]). Similarly, in Dt. (19 11-13), in a case of violent 
death a man's known hatred of his adversary is taken 
as evidence of murderous intention. F gives the dis¬ 
tinctive features of murder with more precision and 
somewhat differently ; murder is presumed not only 
where hatred and enmity, or lying in wait, can be 
proved, but also where a lethal weapon has been used 
with fatal effect. From the dangerous character of the 
weapon, murderous intention is inferred (Xu. 35 16 ff .). 
In the case of murder all forms of the law allow free 
course to blood-revenge, that is to say, the death- 
penalty is ordered, and that with the express injunction 
that a composition by payment of blood-wit is not to be 
permitted (Nu. 35 31). The manslayer, on the other 
hand, enjoys the right of asylum ; see Asylum. 

In ancient times the right of asylum prevailed at every sanctuary 
(Ex. 21 14). The abolition by I) of the sanctuaries scattered over 
the country made necessary the setting apart of special cities 
of refuge, of which 1 ) names three for Judah, P three for E. 
Palestine and W. Palestine respectively (Nu. 35 11 ff. Dt. 441 ff.). 
In the earlier period the right of asylum belonging to the sanc¬ 
tuaries had doubtless been unlimited. Still, even the Hook of the 
Covenant, and afterwards D, assume, what P expressly ordains 
(Ex. 21 14), that inquiry is to be made whether the case is one of 
murder or of manslaughter. If it is found to he murder, 
the city of refuge must relentlessly give up the murderer to the 
avenger (Ex. 21 14 Dt. 19 n ff. Nu. 35 it ff). For manslaughter 
an amnesty at the death of the high priest was introduced in 
post-exilic limes (Nu. 35 25). Formerly, according to P, there 
was no such relief; if ever the manslayer left the territory 
of the city of refuge, he was at the mercy of the avenger (Nu. 
35 32/). 

In the case of bodily injuries, also, the law permits 
the application of talio only where intention is to be 
presumed. In injuries indicted in course of a quarrel, 
for example, the Book of the Covenant provides that 
the aggressor shall only defray the expenses incurred 
and compensate the injured person for his loss of time 
(Ex. 21 18^!). For another particular case of injury 
which may be met by a fine, see Ex. 21 22. 

The enactments relating to certain gross offences 
against morality are characteristic (cp Marriage, § 2). 
The penalty is death (Eev. 20 10 ff. Ex. 22 18 [20]) in each 
case, as also for the offence specified in Lev. 20 18. In 
cases of adultery the injured husband had at all times 
the right to slay the unfaithful spouse and take venge¬ 
ance on her seducer. Dt. categorically demands on 
religious grounds the death of both. Only where 
violence can be presumed is the woman exempted (Dt. 
22 , 5 /). 

On the other hand the seduction of an unbetrothed maid was 
regarded as a damage to properly, affecting her family, and as 
such was dealt with on the principles of private law (Ex. 22 15 [16] 
Dt. 22 26yi). That the father in such a case was aL liberty to 
exercise very slringent legal rights is shown by Gen’ 38 . 
According to P (Lev. 21 9) only priests’ daughters were liable to 
punishment—that of dealh— in these cases. (Cp Marriage, 

S§ 4, 6). 

That offences against religion came in the fullest sense 
under the cognisance of the law has been mentioned 


above (§ 1), also the reasons for that being so. Idolatry 
and witchcraft are already made punishable with death 
in the Hook of the Covenant (Ex. 22 18 20 [17x9]). In 
this respect Dt. is exceptionally strict ; even solicitation 
to the worship of strange gods is a capital offence 
(I37-16). Finally, P places every deliberate transgression 
of any religious ordinance, such as breach of the sabbath, 
or the like, on a level with the crime of blasphemy, 
which carries with it the penalty of being 1 cut off’ from 
one's people (Lev. 24 15). 

To private law belong personal rights and the laws 
affecting property, bonds and obligations, inheritance 
14 PArtmnni aTKl niarriage * Inheritance and marriage 
ri hts 1 are c * ea ^ elsewhere (see Marriage, 
® * §§1,7. and cp below, § 18). In harmony 

with the unanimous view of the ancient world, only 
the adult free male member of the community—capable 
therefore of bearing arms and of carrying out blood 
revenge—was regarded as invested with full legal rights. 

(a) Sons and daughters. —The son not yet grown up 
anti the unmarried daughter are completely under the 
power of the father, as also are the married woman and 
the slave. Lists of fully qualified citizens appear to 
have been drawn up from a tolerably early date ; the 
image of the ' book of life,’ already employed by J (Ex. 
3232; cp Is. 43), would seem to be derived from this 
practice, though express evidence regarding it is not 
forthcoming till later (Jer. 2230 Ezek. 13 9 Neh. 7564 
1222 f). The fact that at a later period the twentieth 
year was taken as the age of majority and fitness to 
hear arms (Nu. I3 Lev. 27 iff.), affords some ground 
for inferring that a similar rule held good for the 
earlier times also ; but it must not be forgotten that 
under the patriarchal tribal constitution the indepen¬ 
dence even of grown-up sons is only relative. The 
original significance of circumcision as an act denoting 
the attainment of the privileges of full age is treated of 
elsewhere (see Circumcision, § 5). Women appear 
to have been universally and in every respect regarded 
as minors so far as rights of property went; at least, 
apart from female slaves, they hold no property that 
they can deal with as they please. They are incapable 
of bearing testimony before a court of justice (see above, 
§ 10). See further Family, Marriage, Slavery. 

(h) Strangers and foreigners. —In the case of aliens 
distinction must be made between the ger (*u) and the 
nokri (n:n). (See Stranger and Sojourner.) The 
word nokri denotes the alien who stands in no relationship 
of protection towards any Israelite tribe. A person in 
this category would as a rule make but a brief sojourn 
in the land ; in cases when a longer residence was con¬ 
templated application would naturally be made for 
tribal protection. The nokri in any case of course 
enjoyed the ordinary rights of hospitality, which means 
a great deal, great sanctity attaching to the rights of 
guests. Apart from this, however, he simply has no 
rights at all (cp Gen. 31 15 Jobl 9 is); the very laws in 
the humane legislation of D which contemplate the case 
of the poor and the depressed in the social scale—the 
law of remission in the seventh year, the law against 
usury, and the like—never once have any application to 
him (Dt. 153 23 2o[2i]). It is quite otherwise, however, 
with the ger — i.e. y the alien to the people or to the tribe 
(for the older period what applies to the people applies 
to the tribe 1 ) who has been received within the territory 
of one of the tribes or of the nation as a whole, has 
effected a settlement there, and acquired the status of a 
protected person. Such a ger stood under the protection 
of the tribal god, and enjoyed, among the Hebrews, not 
indeed the full privileges of a citizen, yet, in comparison 
with what was obtainable among other peoples, a high 
degree of immunity and protection. In particular his 
position had this advantage, that it greatly prepared 

1 A non-Judahite Levite is within the tribe of Judah as much 
a ger as is the Canaanite ; cp Judg. 17 7. 
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the way for complete incorporation with the tribe. In 
the older time he had the right of connubium ; it was 
in this way that the Canaanites were gradually absorbed 
(see Marriage, § 2). 

The children of a marriage between a ger and an Israelitess 
were regarded as entitled to full Israelite privileges (cp i Ch. 
2 17); in the case of the children of an Israelite by a foreign 
wife this was, as might be expected, a matter of course (cp for 
example Boaz and Ruth). It was otherwise, indeed, when the 
case was not that of an alien settling as ger in the country or 
marrying into it, but of a foreigner who still maintained the tie 
with his own people and who was followed by his wife to his 
home ; Hiram the artificer was regarded as a Tyrian although 
his mother was a Naphtalite; she had followed her husband to 
his native land and thereby had come under the protection of 
the Tyrians (i K. 7 13./I). The converse case is that of Samson’s 
marriage, which, however, has an exceptional character (see 
Kinship, § 8); here the Philistine woman remains in her 
own home and is only visited from time to time by her husband ; 
in such circumstances the children of the union would not have 
been regarded as Israelites (Judg. 14 15 1 /.). 

From what has been said as to the meaning of cir¬ 
cumcision (see Circumcision, § 5) it seems doubtful 
whether uncircumcised gertm also had the right of 
connubium. In general, the Book of the Covenant 
enjoined that the ger was not to be treated with violence 
(Ex. 2221 [20] 239), and, as we gather from the context, 
was above all to be secured, without any partiality, in 
his full rights as a protected stranger before the courts 
of law. On the other hand the ger —apart from the 
Canaanites, who naturally formed an exception here— 
was manifestly excluded from the right of acquiring 
heritable property within the territory of the tribes of 
Israel (cp Mic. 2 s Is. 22 16 Ezek. 4722, where the per¬ 
mission to do so is brought in as an innovation). 

D renews in a great variety of forms the injunction 
to treat the stranger (who is placed upon a level with 
the Levite, the widow, and the orphan) humanely and 
kindly (IO18 H29 24 14 19^), to admit him to participa¬ 
tion in the general gladness at festal times (614 16 ir ff.), 
and not to pervert his right (24 17 27 19). Just because 
the stranger, as such, occupies an inferior position he 
has a double need for love ( 10 19 26 i-u). On the other 
hand his position in D is altered for the worse in this 
respect that the right of connubium is taken away (Dt. 
7 1 ff. 233 [4]^. Ex. 34 15 /.), and undeniably for D the 
ger and still more the nokri occupy a lower position 
in the scale of humanity (cp Dt. 14 21). In all this it is 
regarded as a matter of course that the ger shall in a 
certain sense at least accommodate himself to the religion 
of his protectors (Ex. 23 12 20 10 Dt. 5 14 16 ir/ 26 n 
31 12). Still, even in this respect the older times 
demanded but little ; he might even keep up his own 
sacra (cp 1 K. 11 7/! IO31) ; moreover, he need not 
observe the rule with regard to clean and unclean meats 
(Dt. 142 i). 

P carries its demands upon the ger much farther ; he 
is required to shun idolatry, the eating of blood or that 
which is torn, and in general everything that as an 
* abomination' could defile the Israelite (Lev. 178 \off. 15 
I826 2O2 Nu. 19 10-12 ; cp Dt. 142i). 

Not only is he obliged to observe the sabbath and permitted 
to share in the feast of the ingathering, he is also under obliga¬ 
tion to fast with the Israelites on the day of atonement (Lev. 
16 29), may not eat any leaven in the passover week (Ex. 12 19 ; 
the feast itself he is precluded from joining in, unless he be 
circumcised), must make atonement for all transgressions of the 
law exactly as Israelites do (Nu. 15 14 2629), and in general keep 
holy the name of Yahwe (Lev. 24 16)—all this in the interests of 
Israel, Lhat there be no sin among the people. 

On the other hand the ger enjoys the fullest protection 
in the eye of the law ; not only are the protective in¬ 
junctions of D renewed (Lev. 19 9/. cp 2322 256 ), but 
also equal rights before the judgment seat are expressly 
secured to him (Lev. 24 22 Nu. 35 15), an essential 
advance on the mere appeal to humanity contained in 
the older laws. The points in which his privileges still 
fall short of those of the full citizen are mainly two : he 
is excluded from the worship properly so-called— e.g ., 
from the Passover (Ex. 1247/•). perhaps also from the 
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Feast of Tabernacles (Lev. 2342)—and is denied the 
right of connubium (Ezra 9 1 /. 11 ff. 10 2 ff.). 

Both privileges are obtainable only on condition that he re¬ 
ceives circumcision, that is to say, becomes fully incorporated with 
the commonwealth of Israel (Ex. 1247^ Nu.9i4 Gen. 34 14). 
Further, the acquisition of landed property is rendered impossible 
to him by the operation of the law of the year of jubilee (see 
below, § 15). Finally, no ger can own an Israelite slave. Should 
it ever come about that an Israelite comes under the power of a 
ger on account of debt, the latter is bound to treat him not as a 
slave, but as a free labourer, and the relations of the debit, r 
retain at all times the right to redeem him (Lev. 25 47 ff.). 

Thus the ger is by no means treated as on a complete 
equality with the Israelite. 

The laws concerning property, so far as they have 
come down to us, relate to the disposal of real and 
movable estate, borrowing and lending, bonds and 
obligations. 

Buying and selling in ancient Israel were transacted 
in very simple fashion, and the various questions arising 
.p . out of error, fraud, or over-reaching 

' ® seldom if ever arose. Israel was not at 

ana selling. thjs period a commercia] pe0 ple. 

Certain formalities in the more important transactions 
of buying and selling, especially in the transfer of land, 
became customary and obligatory from an early period. 
The simplest and most ancient of all, doubtless, was 
that which required that the purchase should take place 
in the presence of witnesses (cp Gen. 237-20). Trans¬ 
actions of this kind (as of every other kind) might be 
further ratified by oath and gift. 

The first mention of a formal deed of sale occurs in the time 
of Jeremiah (Jer. 326ff.)] according to the simplest interpreta¬ 
tion of the passage it was executed in duplicate, one copy being 
sealed and the other open, both copies being handed over for 
preservation to the custody of a third party (otherwise Stade in 
ZA TIV 5 176 [1885]). In the case of such a document witnesses 
and signatures would of course not be lacking. From Jer. 8244 
we can see that in the time of Jeremiah the execution of a 
written deed was usual where transfer of land was concerned. 

Another ancient custom is met with in the Book of 
Ruth (47) ; the seller gave his shoe to the buyer in 
token of his divesting himself of his right of ownership 
over the object sold. In connection with this is to be 
interpreted the expression in Ps. 608 [10] (cp 1089 bo]), 
w’here ‘ casting one’s shoe ’ over a thing signifies the 
act of taking possession (see Shoes, § 4). 

The same symbolical action came into use (Dt. 25 9) in cases 
where a levirale marriage was declined-—a declinature practically 
equivalent to renunciation of right of inheritance. The original 
meaning of the ceremony is no longer clear to us ; nor do we 
know whether it was regularly observed, or for how long a period *, 
the writer of Ruth knows it only as an archaeological fact. 

A limit was set to the free disposal of property by 
the duties of piety which a person owed to his ancestors. 
To ancestral land the Israelite—like any other peasant 
proprietor — felt himself bound by the closest ties. 
The paternal property was sacred ; there, often, the 
father was buried, and children and children’s children 
were expected also to be laid there (1K.2I3). It 
is in this fact that we are to seek the explanation of 
the provisions regarding the right of redemption that 
acted as a check upon the right of free sale. Ancient 
custom from an early date had given the kinsman 
(lawful heir ?) a right of pre-emption and also of buy¬ 
ing back (Jer. 32 (sff .). A legal enactment on this 
subject, it is true, does not occur earlier than in P 
(Lev. 2525 f. ). It is open to question whether the right 
of repurchase there conferred upon the proprietor himself 
rests upon ancient legal custom ; the enactment in P 
stands most intimately connected with the year of jubilee. 
The right is unlimited as regards holdings or houses in 
the country; but in the case of houses in walled towns 
it lapses in the course of a year (Lev. 2529 ff. ). This 
also may well have been in accordance with the ancient 
practice. On the other hand, the regulation according 
to which all real property which has been sold (houses 
in towns alone excepted) shall revert again to the old 
proprietor at the year of jubilee occurring every fiftieth 
year (see Jubilee), and without compensation (Lev. 
25 i 3 ^), belongs to the theory peculiar to P. The 
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effect of course is to convert every purchase into a lease 
merely, of fifty years at the longest. 

Borrowing and lending. — Here also down to the 
post-exilic period the provisions of the law indicate 
„ . great simplicity in the relations of 

# f° rr ° Wm £ debtors and creditors. Even D con- 
an en ing. tcni p| ates on iy those cases in which 
indebtedness of one Israelite to another is the result of 
individual poverty ; it knows nothing of any kind of 
credit system such as necessarily springs up with the 
development of commerce. This fact must never be 
lost sight of, if we arc to understand the old laws, 
which do not admit of application to the circumstances 
of commerce and of which the manifest object is simply 
to protect the poor debtor against the oppression of a 
tyrannical creditor (cp Pledge). 

The old consuetudinary law took for granted that the 
creditor would seek security by exacting a pledge. 
In this case he was prohibited by ancient custom from 
detaining the outer garment of the needy debtor after 
sundown, this garment lxfing practically his only 
covering (Ex. *2226 [25]}. Moreover, propriety forbade 
the exaction of usury from a fellow Israelite (nothing, 
however, is said as to any distinction lie tween legitimate 
and usurious interest [Ex. 22 25 (24)]; the clause, ’ye 
shall exact no usury of him ’ is a later gloss in the sense 
of D ; cp We. Clf 92). The debtor who was unable 
to meet his obligations was liable not only to the 
utmost limit of his property, but also in his own person 
and in the persons of his family ; the creditor could sell 
them as slaves (2 K. 4 1 Neh. 656 Is. 50 1). In the Book 
of the Covenant, however, it is already provided that 
an enslaved debtor and his belongings shall be released 
in the seventh year of his enslavement—a provision that 
amounts to a remission of the remaining debt (Ex. 21 27). 

That these humane regulations were unsuccessful in 
the attainment of their object is shown by the constant 
complaint of the prophets who, with one voice, reproach 
the rich for their hardness in dealing with their debtors. 
In full sympathy with the prophetic spirit, D accordingly 
made the regulations more stringent. 


The prohibition against taking the mantle in pledge was ex¬ 
tended with great practical judgment so as to include all indis¬ 
pensable necessaries (24 6 13 ! 7)* In no case is the creditor to 
make selection of die pledge that suits him in the house of the 
debtor ; he must take the pledge the latter chooses (24 10 f). 
The prohibition of usury is so extended as to forbid interest 
of any kind. So far as fellow-Israelites are concerned there is 
no distinction between usury and interest (L)t. 23 19 [2o]j r . J cp 
Ezck. 18 15 Jf.\ In the case of the foreigner, on the other hand, 
the taking of usury is allowed. 

The Law relating to releasing enslaved debtors was 
extended by D so as to enjoin the remission of every 
debt in the seventh year (lit. Voijf.\ cp especially 
v. 9 which makes it impossible to interpret the Law [with 
Hi.] as meaning merely that repayment of the debt is 
postponed for a year). That the law was thoroughly 
unpractical indeed, and that, strictly carried out, it 
would put a speedy end to all lending whatever, the 
framer himself shows that he is more or less aware ; 
hence his urgent appeal to the benevolence of his com¬ 
patriots : Beware that there be not a base thought in 
thine heart, saying, The seventh year, the year of release, 
is at hand ; and thine eye be evil against thy poor 
brother, and thou give him nought’ (r. 9, cp the cold 
comfort of v. 11). With these exhortations Ezek. 185^ 
may be compared. It is not to be wondered at that 
precepts so impracticable in many parts should have 
had no very great result (cp Jer. 348 ^). The Jews 
of later times understood very well how to evade them; 
the famous Ilillel is credited with the invention of the 
prosbul —viz., a proviso set forth in presence of the 
judge whereby the creditor secured the right of demand¬ 
ing repayment at any time irrespective of the occurrence 
of the year of remission. 

The regulations of the Priestly code were, broadly 
speaking, as unpractical as those we have been con¬ 
sidering. 


The prohibition of usury remains in force (Lev. 25 35^). 
The selling of the debtor into slavery is permitted, but mitigated 
by the injunction that his master must treat him as if he were a 
free labourer for wages. The emancipation is no longer fixed 
for the seventh year of slaverj, but, in correspondence with the 
whole scheme of P, is postponed to the year of jubilee, recurring 
every fifty years. In this year also all real property that has 
been sold reverts to the family to whose inheritance it originally 
belonged. This on the one hand guards against the unfortunate 
possibility of the liberated slave finding himself in a state of 
destitution ; but on the other hand the postponement to the 
fiftieth year makes the whole provision illusory so far as many 
of the enslaved are concerned. Another law, this, which never 
gained a permanent fooling. 

Of suretyship the law has nothing to say. That 
such a thing was known and that it had led to some 
disastrous experiences, is shown by certain of the pro¬ 
verbs, which are so pointedly directed against it (Prov. 
61 tf. 2 * 226 /). 

Compensation for damage to property .— In the Book 
of the Covenant the ruling principle for this is that 

17 liability attaches only to the party whose 

® * culpability (whether intentional or un¬ 

intentional) can be proved, or legally presumed. Such 
culpability attaches, to begin with, very clearly in cases 
of deliberate injury, especially in that of theft. If it is 
sought to apply to Hebrew law the distinction made in 
the Civil Law between private law and penal law, theft 
falls under the former category ; this appears from the 
fact that it establishes a claim to compensation only, 
and is not liable to punishment as a crime. At most, 
the compensation exacted assumed a penal character 
only in so far as by ancient consuetudinary law its 
amount had to exceed the value of what had been stolen 
(double, for money; fourfold for sheep, fivefold for 
cattle ; see Ex. 21 37 [ 22 1] 22 3 [2] 6 [5]). 

If the thief cannot be delected with certainty the party 
found guilty (in cases where two Israelites are concerned) after 
appeal to God ( elohtm ) by the lot must pay double to the other 
(Ex. 228 \7\Jf.\ In cases of unintentional damage, however, 
compensation was also exigible wherever gross carelessness 
could be proved, as, for example, where a water-pit had been 
left open and a neighbour’s beast had fallen into it (Ex. 21 33), 
or where cattle left at large had wrought havoc in a cultivated 
field (Ex. 225 [4]), or where a goring ox had done any mischief 
(Ex. 21 32 36), or when cattle had been stolen from a careless 
herdsman (Ex. 22 11 [10]); cp on the other hand z>. 12 [n] ; see 
Deposit. Other instances are given in Ex. 22 6[5) 14(13]. On 
the other hand where no culpability can be made out, there is no 
obligation to compensate, as for example where moneys entrusted 
have been stolen from the custodian (Ex. 22 7(6]_/C), where a 
domestic animal has heen torn hy wild beasts (22 10(9]^ 13(12]); 
cp also 22 14(13] with 22 15(14] 21 35 with 21 36. On these points 
D has not any more definite enactments. 

The occasional references in P arc in agreement with 
the mildness of the ancient law. Whoever has em- 


18. Inherit¬ 
ance. 


bezzled, or stolen, or appropriated lost property is 
mildly dealt with if he voluntarily confesses his fault ; 
he must restore what he has unlawfully appropriated 
and pay a fifth of the value, over and above, as a fine 
(Lev. 24 18 21 520-24 [61-5]). 

The right of inheritance among the Israelites belonged 
only to agnates—the only relations in the strict sense 
of the word—the wife’s relations belong 
to a different family or even to a different 
tribe. Only sons, not daughters, still 
less wives, can inherit. There are traces to show that in 
the earliest times the wives, as the property of the man, 
fell to his heir along with the rest of his estate—a custom 
which among the Arabs continued to hold even to 
Mohammed's time (cp 2 S. 16 21/ 1 K. 2 13^ 2 S. 37/.; 
also Gen. 493 f cp 3522 ; the whole institution of levirate 
marriages probably finds its explanation here) ; cp 
Marriage, § 7 , Kinship, § 10 . The law of inherit¬ 
ance, as just stated, appears to have been common to 
all the Semites (WRS, Kin. 54, 264), in this respect 
differing in an impoitant point from that of Rome, 
which otherwise was also one of agnates ; in Roman 
law at least daughters still remaining under the paternal 
roof could inherit. Stade deduces the 

custom, so far as Israel is concerned, from the ancestor- 
worship which anciently prevailed there ; he alone could 
inherit who was capable of carrying on the cult of the 
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person from whom he inherited. It seems preferable, 
however, with Robertson Smith (l.c .) to seek the ex¬ 
planation in the connection between inheritance and 
the duty of blood revenge. Among other Semitic 
peoples all on whom this duty lay had also, originally, 
the right of inheritance. In Old German law likewise 
the two were intimately connected. 

Among the sons, ancient custom gave to the firstborn 
(i.e ., to the eldest son of the father) a double portion 
(Dt. 21 17 ; cp Firstborn). It was indeed always 
possible for the father to deprive the eldest son of this 
birthright and bestow it upon a younger son (cp Gen. 
493 211 ff. 1 K. 111-13), and the favourite wife (as 
might be expected) seems frequently to have contrived 
this for the benefit of her own eldest son. Custom, how¬ 
ever, did not approve of this passing by of the eldest 
son, and D, in agreement with the ancient usage, posi¬ 
tively forbade it (21 15-17). 

Whether the landed property also was divided we do not know; 
the more probable view is that it fell undivided to the firstborn, 
who had to make some kind of provision for the others. The 
privilege of the firstborn must have carried with it one obligation 
at least—that of maintaining the female members of the family 
who remained unmarried ; by the death of the father the first¬ 
born became at any rate head of the family. 


The sons of concubines had also a right of inheritance 
(Gen. 21 10 /), but whether on an equality with the other 
sons we do not know. It must be remembered that 
Hebrew antiquity did not recognise a distinction between 
legitimate and illegitimate unions in the sense of the 
Grasco-Roman jurisprtidence (see Family, § 8). 

Much, however, depended, it would seem, on the 
goodwill of the father and of the brother, and no fixed 
legal custom established itself. By adoption of course 
full right of inheritance was conferred. 

When a man died without leaving sons, the nearest 
agnate inherited ; but along with the inheritance he took 
over the duty of marrying the widow of the deceased 
(see Marriage, § 7/.). If this was not done, the 
childless widow returned to her own father’s house, 
whence she was free to marry a second time (Gen. 38 u 
Lev. 22 13 Ruth 18 /). 

The later law exhibits a change only with respect to 
the inheritance of daughters, conferring upon these 
the right to inherit, in the absence of sons. It is 
still only by exceptional favour that the daughters in¬ 
herit along with the sons (Job 42 15). The express 
object of the alteration of the law is stated to be to 
prevent a man's name being lost to his family (Nu. 27 4). 
At the same time, however, the inheriting daughters are 
enjoined to marry only w ithin their father’s tribe, so that 
the family estate may not pass to an outside family (Nu. 
361-12). As has been pointed out by Stade (G 1 7 1 391), 
it is not improbable that in this we have a compromise 
with the older view according to which, strictly, the 
nearest agnate ought to inherit, undertaking at the same 
time the duty of levirate marriage (see Family, § 8 ), 
just as was the case in old Athens, where the inheriting 
agnate had the duty either of marrying the daughter, 
or of making a provision for her suitable to her station. 
The later law made provision also for the case of there 
being no marriageable daughter, enacting that in that 
event the relations of the husband and not those of 


the wife were to inherit (Nu. 27 s-ii). 
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Historical periods (§ 5);— 

1. Before Josiah (§§ 6-9). 

2. Age of Josiah (§§ 10-13). 

3. Exilic period (§§ 14-16). 

4. Early post-exilic (§§ 17-19). 

5. Late post-exilic (§ 20/). 

6 . Rabbinic (§ 22/). 

In the present article we have to consider the 
origin, the history, and the general characteristics of 
those parts of the OT which are immediately con¬ 
nected with Hebrew law. In the main these are to 
be found in the Pentateuch ; outside the Pentateuch 
the most important piece of Law Literature is the 
closing section of Ezekiel ( 40 - 48 ). The main 
elements in this literature consist of ( a ) actual laws or 
decisions in written form, (b) legal theory, including 
casuistical discussions which become prominent in post- 
biblical literature ( e.g. the Mishna), ideal systems (see 
e.g., Ezek. 40 - 48 : see below, § 14) and theories of the 
origin of institutions (these especially in P : see below, 
§ ! 7/)» ( c ) exhortations to obey the laws (very character¬ 
istic of H and D : see §§ 13-15). 

According to Hebrew or Jewish theory, Yahwfe is 
the source of all law (Law and Justice, § i), Moses 1 

1. Jewish Theory. the " ,ediun ? th ™«gh whom it was 
revealed to Israel. Thus m connec¬ 
tion with the various orders of law we find such formulae 
as ‘ And Yahw6 said unto Moses, Thus shall thou say 
unto the children of Israel ’ (Ex. 20 22, cp 20 21, and also 
3427, concluding laws of 3414-26 [cp v. 10] J) ; 4 and 
Yahwe spakeunto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children 
of Israel’ (Ex. 25 1, and so, or similarly, repeatedly in 
P) ; cp further Dt. 41/5334. At a later period the 
Jews formulated the theory that the oral law or tradition 
(subsequently written down in the Mishna and other 
halachic collections), as well as the written law or scrip¬ 
ture, was in the first instance communicated to Moses— 

4 Moses received the torah from Sinai, and he delivered 
it 2 to Joshua, and Joshua to the elders, and the elders 
to the prophets, and the prophets to the men of the 
great synagogue' [Pirke Abhbth, li). 

From the Jewish point of view therefore Law Literature (both 
biblical and post-biblical) consists of laws originally communi¬ 
cated to Moses orally, and committed, gradually, and at various 
periods, to writing ; for even the oral law—the napdSocn<i row 
rrpecrfivTiptov of the NT —was subsequently written down. It 
is always the origin of law, however, rather than of the writing 
down of the law that was of primary interest and importance 
to the Jews. Moses stands pre-eminent as the human medium 
through which the Law came to Israel ; though in the writing 
down of the Law Ezra’s part is, according to Jewish tradition, 
at least as important as that of Moses (Canon, § 17). 

For present purposes it is unnecessary to discuss at 
further length the precise sense 3 in which the Jews traced 
their law and consequently, at least indirectly, their 
law-literature to Moses. We need only refer to (a) an 
exception and (b) a consequence. 

(a) The prophets also were regarded as media of 
toroth — i. e ., instructions, laws—and the priests at 
various periods delivered ‘instructions.’ 4 The pro¬ 
phetic instructions, however, scarcely correspond to 
what we generally understand by law, and the priestly 
instructions are explanations of the law or laws of 
Yahwe with which the priests were entrusted (Hos. 46, 
Jer. 28 18 18) in reference to specific circumstances {e.g.. 
Hag. 2 u). 5 

1 Occasionally (Nu. IS 18 Lev. 10 8) Aaron is the medium. 
There is a tendency, especially among copyists, to associate • 
Aaron with Moses in the reception of instructions. 

2 I.e ., both written and oral law ; the verb ‘ receive ’ &?p) is 
specially used of the oral law. 

3 The Rahbis differed on the point ; for their views see Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, Excursus I., and in ( 2 ) add it. 
note 1. 

4 See BDB, s.v. mn, 1 G d, e. 

5 Much of the ‘Book of the Covenant/Ex. 21 - 23 , may be so 
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(d) The consequence of this theory of the origin of 
law is that the 1 lebrew historians never directly and ex¬ 
plicitly record the introduction of a new law. We are 
thus deprived of what might otherwise furnish us with 
simple and straightforward evidence with regard to the 
date of the various bodies of law preserved in the OT. 
The nearest approach that we possess to such direct 
evidence of the change of law at a definite date is 
furnished by Ezekiel in his ideal sketch of a future 
Jewish constitution (Ezek. 40 - 4 S) ; in this, old customs 
which had the sanction of earlier law are condemned 
and discarded, and new laws are enunciated, some of 
which subsequently gained validity. These changes 
are directly revealed by Yah we to the prophet. In D 
also, the date of which has been determined by criticism 
within sufficiently narrow limits, older laws are abrogated 
in favour of new ones ; but here the laws are traced to 
Moses, and are not, therefore, as in Ezekiel, directly 
represented as new, though indirectly the sense of 
novelty is here also clearly felt (cp below, § 13). 

before proceeding to a synthetic history of Hebrew 
Law Literature based on the criticism of the several 


2. Written 
Laws. 


bodies of law, we may notice the external 
evidence—unfortunately for the earlier 
period very scanty —of the existence 
and diffusion of such a literature among the Hebrews. 
Law, but not necessarily the individual written laws or 
the entire literature of law, was, as we have seen, 
attributed to Moses. In the main the first four books of 
the Pentateuch merely relate oral communications which 
were to be orally communicated to the people. Ex. 
3427 f. (J), however, records that Moses wrote the short 
body of laws (z>v. 11-26) which constituted the terms of 
the covenant between Yahw6 and Israel ; a similar 
statement is found in 24 4, but the precise limits of the 
‘words of Yahwe’ there said to have been written down 
and the source of the statement (whether J or E) are 
uncertain. * 1 Traditions were also current among the 
Hebrews that the decalogue was written by the finger 
of God on stone tables (Ex. 31 18 32 16 E, l)t. 9 10). 
Again Hos. 812 implies the existence in the X. kingdom 
of written laws, which Ryle (Carton, 33), however, 
inclines to regard as prophetic teaching ; if the text lxi 
sound (which is doubtful), the number of these written 
laws must have been large. \Ye have, thus, altogether, 
sufficiently good and complete evidence that written 
laws existed at least as early as the eighth or ninth 
centuries B.c. in both kingdoms. 2 The context of the 
passage in Hosea (cp Jer. 7 22 /.) implies that these laws 
had regard rather to social and moral life than to 
cultus. 3 Such is the character of the major part of the 
laws in F.x. * 21 - 23 . On the other hand the laws of Ex. 
34 h -26, said by J to have been written by Moses, are 
for the most part concerned with the cultus. 

For whom, then, we may ask, were these laws 
written? Who were to read them? In what sense 
„ Trn. ... « were they literature? These ques- 

y wn en t j ons canno t be answered with cer¬ 
tainty ; but it seems likely that such collections of 
written laws were in the first instance intended for 
the priests whose duty it was to give decisions (cp Law 
AND Justice, § 3, end). When (some of) the laws 
of Ex. 21-23 lHicame incorporated (probably about 
the middle of the eighth century) in E, and those of 
Ex. 34 h -26 (somewhat earlier) in J (see Exonrs, 
§§ 3 v *.-ix. 4), they became the possession of a larger 
circle. To all appearance both these sets of laws 
codify existing practices, and do not introduce changes. 


There was no need, therefore, for their publication 
merely as laws. Their appearance in Hebrew literature 
is rather due to the growth of an historical literature 
(yet see Kue. Hex. § 15, ET 272). 

The publication of Dt. 1 in the seventh century 
marks an important stage in the history of Law 
. . Literature. Dt. was the literary em- 

4. Lircu a ion. bodiment G f a religious reformation, 
the principles of which affected many established 
customs. Its publication therefore was necessary: it 
was essential that the people at large should know what 
was required of them by the new law. There are in the 
book passages which clearly imply that such publica¬ 
tion was contemplated by its authors, and we learn from 
2 K. 22 /. that they saw their designs carried out. Even 
so, however, we must not think of the book as having a 
large circulation among many classes of readers. Most 
of the people were to become acquainted with it by hear¬ 
ing it read to them periodically by the priests and elders 2 
(Dt. 31 9-13, cp 2 K. 232 ), just as according to the theory 
of the book it was in the first instance read to them by 
Moses (285861; cp I5 31 24 2920 30 io) ; the only 
eopies of which we actually hear, in addition to the 
original which was to be kept in the temple (31 26), are 
the copy which was to be made for the king (1718) and 
the copy engraved on stones, referred to in Dt. 272 f 8 
(on which see Driver, and, on the text and tradition 
1 ’LAI STICK). 

It is reasonable, however, to suppose that other copies were 
in the hands of instructors of the people. It has been inferred 
from Jer. 11 1-8 that Jeremiah went about explaining Deuter¬ 
onomy (see, e.g ., Che. Jer.: his lije and times , 55 Jj.). Still, 
the very limited circulation even of Dt. is a fact to be borne in 
mind when we consider the likelihood of the original code having 
been modified or expanded. 

In the early years of the exile (502-570) Ezekiel wrote his 
sketch of the future constitution. The same period and the 
later years of exile were probably marked by much legal study 
and literary production. This, however, rests on indirect and 
internal evidence which is discussed elsewhere (see also below, 
§ 16 fi). The same may be said of the early post-exilic period. 

Certainly, from the time of Dt. onwards, references 
to written law become frequent. Life is no longer 
ordered merely or even mainly by long-established and 
recognised custom, and in cases of doubt by the oral 
decisions of priests, but ‘according to what is written 
in the (book of the) law of Moses’ 3 (Ezra 32 618 
Neh. 13 i ff. Josh. 831 D [cp 18 D] 236 2 K. 146 
D, 2 Ch. 23 i 8 264 35i2). Other references from 

this period to written law are Ezra 76 Neh. 81. 
Most significant also is the gradual omission of the 
words ‘book of’ before ‘the law’ when written law is 
implied. Torah , originally denoting a decision orally 
delivered, becomes a term for a body of written law 
(L.wv and Justice, § 1). 

Of course long after written law had become a well- 
recognised institution, many still depended for their 
knowledge of it on hearing it read to them (see Neh. 
8 131-3). The circulation of copies, however, must have 
become increasingly large; this is in part indicated by 
the existence of the class of scribes. The number of 
people who possessed and read the law was certainly 
considerable in the second century B.c. (1 Macc. 1 56 f .). 
Later the reading of the law was widely practised ; 
it formed the staple of Education (q.v. § 3/.; cp 
Schiirer, GJV&, 11 354, ET ii. 2 50). 

ll is true that the term ‘ law ’ was extended so as to cover all 
sacred literature (see Canon, § 26); but this is only a further 
proof of the influence gained hy the specifically legal literature. 
It is unnecessary to dwell on a fact so well recognised as that 
the Jews in the first century were (what they certainly were 
not, if we are to be guided hy our records, down to the time of 


regarded. The code may not in its original form have been 
attributed to Moses (cp Nowack, 77.4 1 319); it rather appears 
to have been a collection of rules resting on long existing 
practice. See l>elow, §7 /. 

1 On the relation of these codes to the sources J and E, see 
Exodus ii., §§ 3 vi.y^, 4. 

2 See further Kue. Ilex. ET 175 (f. 

3 Cp 4 6 in the light of the context and see We. ProlM) pp. 
58/, 403. 


1 For the extent of the hook as first published and the date 
of its origin, see Deuteronomy (§§ 

2 In Dl. 31 11 read itopn with 0 (of the priests and elders) 
instead of top/l (MT) of Israel; cp Di. and Dr. ad toe. 

3 In this connection the ahsence of any reference in Hag. 2 10-12 
to a written law (such as Nu. 19 ) on defilement by the dead, and 
the implication that oral instruction on the subject still needed 
to be obtained, is significant. 
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Josiah) the people of the law, the people of the book 1 (cp e.g. 
Jn. 5 39 ). 

The history of Hebrew and Jewish Law Literature 
may be divided into six periods—viz. (1) the pre-Josianic 

■F <, ilr priori,, (§§ 6 -9); ( 2 ) the Josianic (§§10-13); 
5. bix Ferioas. the ex iij c (§§ 14-16); (4) the earlier 

post-exilic (§§ 17-19); (5) t he later post-exilic (§ 20/); 
and (6) the Rabbinic (§§ 22/.). From what has been 
said already (§§ 2-4), it will be easy to understand that 
a literature of Law in any very precise sense of the 
term begins only with the second (Josianic) of these 
periods ; in the first we have to do with the formulation 
and committal to writing of existing laws, but scarcely 
with the publication, for general perusal or recitation, 
of any legal work. 

1. Pre-Josianic Period. —-Written laws were, as we 
have seen (§2), known in Israel at least as early as 
the eighth century B. C. Some of these laws 


6. Before 
Josiah. 


have survived, editorially modified indeed 
yet not in such a way as to render their 
essential features unrecognisable, in the Pentateuch— 
in particular in Ex. 20-24 34 ; see also Ex. 133-16. 
Others are probably incorporated without much greater 
editorial modifications in other masses of law, especi¬ 
ally D and H ; but the consideration of these latter 
can be left to later sections. We will confine our 
attention for the present to the laws which are closely 
connected with the prophetic narratives of the Hexa- 
teuch, and (on this ground and on others) may be re¬ 
garded with greatest probability as representing early 
Hebrew collections of written law. 


There can be no question that both Ex. 34 16 (i2)-26, and 
chaps. 201-2319 stand at present surrounded by prophetic 
narratives ; but whether their present is the same as was their 
original position in the sources is very much open to question ; 
and this is particularly the case with Ex. 21 i- 23 i 9 (cp Kue. 
Hex. 13, n. 32). If this be the case, can we be sure that the 
laws in question ever stood in the sources? In other words, 
can we safely argue merely from their position in the Hexaleuch 
that the codes had been collected in written form as early as 
J or E ? 

Certainty does not seem to be justifiable, and Baentsch 
(Bundesbuch , 122) 2 as a matter of fact is inclined to attribute the 
embodiment of Ex. 21 i- 23 ig in the prophetic history-book to 
the compiler of JE —to the complex prophetic source the com¬ 
pilation of which must he placed at the close of the seventh 
century n.c. Yet two or three considerations render it probable 
that these laws occupied a place in one of the two main sources 
J or E. (1) If the compiler of JE had not been led by the 
previous existence of the code in one of his sources to retain it 
in his compilation, would he not rather have adopted the 
L)euteronomic code or some laws more in accordance with that 
code ? (2) The code, whether incorporated in the earlier sources 
or not, is certainly much earlier in origin than JE. 

On the whole then, we may conclude that we approximate 
to the written laws of Yahwe to which Hosea makes reference 
in the decalogue of Ex. 20 , the older decalogue of Ex. 34 and 
the code of Ex. 20 24-23. At the same time a comparison of 
Ex. 20 and Dt. 5 warns us that those older laws were sometimes 
subject to much editorial expansion (see Decalogue), and this 
must be borne in mind in attempting to gain a more definite 
idea of the law literature of the earliest period ; the presence of 
such expansions can for the most part merely be referred to 
here : details must be sought elsewhere. [The upward limit of 
date is determined by the one fact that the laws presuppose a 
settled agricultural society. See Exodus ii.] 


1 ‘The Introduction of the law, first of Deuteronomy, then 
of the entire Pentateuch, was in fact the decisive step hy which 
the written word (die Schrift) took the place of the spoken word 
(die Rede) and the people of the word became a people of the 
book ’ (\Ve. ProlA*), 415). ‘As the historical and prophetical 
books^ existed in part a long time before they became 
canonical, so, it is thought, was it the case also with the 
law (das Gesetz). Nevertheless, in the case of the law, there 
is an essential difference. The law is meant to have binding 
force, is meant to be the book of the community. A dif¬ 
ference between Law and Canon there never was. It is 
therefore easy to understand that the Torah, although as a 
literary product younger than the historical and the pro¬ 
phetical books, is yet as law (Gesetz) older than those writings, 
which originally and essentially bore no legal character, but 
obtained the same accidentally in consequence of being attached 
to an already existing Law ’ (ib. 416). 

2 See now (1900) also his Comm, on Ex. Lev. in HK ; he 

there admits (p. 188) Lhat some laws stood at this point in E 

(cp 20 18-21 24 3-8) to be found in 20 22-26 2227-292310-16, and 

that the judgments (see § 7) stood elsewhere in E at a point not 

to be defined. 


These remnants of pre-Josianic Hebrew law fall into 
different classes when regarded in respect of their form. 
7 ‘Word*’and We find (*) absolute commands in 
t’ Ex.2°3-i7 (the Decalogue), Ex. 

^ ^ * 34 10-26 1 (the so-called ‘older deca¬ 

logue ’), and Ex. 2O23-26 2 (21 15-17) 22i8-22 28-31 23 1-3 
6-19 ; deuteronomic expansions often accompany these 
ancient commandments in their present setting—see 
especially Ex. 20 4-6 ’jb 9 f. 12 b 17 2222-24 27 23 10 12^ ; 
(2) hypothetical instructions based presumably on 
precedent — a codification of consuetudinary law — in 
Ex. 21 2-14 18-36 22 1-17 25/! 234/. 

Laws of the former (absolute) Lype seem to have gone by the 
name of Words (c' 13 "l) \ so at least the commandments of the 
Decalogue (Ex. 20) were termed (Dt. 5 22 413 10 4), as also 
those of ‘ the older Decalogue ’ (Ex. 34 27); and some have sup¬ 
posed that the absolute commands of Ex. 21-23 are referred to 
by the same term in Ex. 24 3 48. O11 the other hand the hypo¬ 

thetical provisions of Ex. 21 2-24, etc., appear to have been 
specifically termed judgments (D'fcStJ’c)—see Ex. 21 1 and per¬ 
haps 243 ; and cp Nu. 35 24 (referring to w. 16-23). 


Ultimately, it need not be doubted, these two distinct 
types of laws had different origins. The main religious 
8 Their dudes ma y at a comparatively early date 
. . have been thrown into a scheme of ten 
° ’ commands ; later, under the influence of 

the prophetic teaching, and perhaps as a set-off (cp the 
contrast between Mic. 66/. and v. 8) to still earlier 
ritual decalogues, other schemes of ten words mainly 
inculcating moral duties may have been framed. An 
ancient ritual decalogue seems to underlie Ex. 34 12-26 
(Decalogue, § 5) ; individual commands of this kind 
appear elsewhere— e.g. , in Ex. 23 18 ( =3425). A moral 
decalogue, scarcely earlier in origin than the prophets 
of the eighth century, clearly survives in Ex. 20 . 

The ‘judgments,’ on the other hand, will have 
originated in decisions given on particular eases by 
priest or other judicial authority (cp Law and Justice, 
§ 4). These judgments, again, need not all have 
originated at the same time or place ; they may very 
well as they stand represent a selection from the 
established precedents at different sanctuaries ; and to 
this may be due the differences of form noticeable 
among them. 

Whilst, however, such differences are certainly re¬ 
markable, and seem best accounted for by difference 
of origin, we have not sufficient data to enable us to 
determine in more than a quite general way what those 
differences of origin—whether of time or place—actually 
were. In particular it seems a fruitless task to attempt 
to reach an actual earlier form of the ' Book of the 
Covenant ’ by a series of transformations, such as Roth- 
stein ( Bundesbuch , 1887) has proposed. 

So again we must be content with alternative possi¬ 
bilities when we come to consider the later literary 
T ., history of both the ‘words' and the 

h t ^ , J ud g nients/ The decalogue of Ex. 34 
1S ^ certainly seems to have formed part of 
the main prophetic source J (Exodus, § 3, vii.); the 
Decalogue, generally so-called (Ex. 20 ), part of the 
prophetie source E, though whether in an earlier (Ej) 
or a later (£2) form is disputed. The ‘Book of the 
Covenant,' again (Ex. 20 22-2319), is also by most re¬ 
garded as having formed part of E, though, as we have 
seen (§ 6),Baentsch thinks that it was first incorporated 
by JE. However that may be, further alternatives 
arise. Had the Book of the Covenant an independent 
existence in writing before it came to form part of E or 
JE, or was it the compiler of one of those works who 
first brought together from different written or oral 
sources the ‘ words ’ and the ‘ judgments ’ ? These 
questions also must be left undecided. 3 * * 

One point further only needs to be emphasised here. 
Neither J nor E nor JE came, by the incorporation of 


1 Yet note the conditional case in 3420 . 

2 Yet note v. 25. 

3 For a fuller discussion of these and references to literature 
see Exodus ii., § 3 f. 
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these collections of law to be a law-book. The laws 
torm but a small part of the whole and are incorporated 
not with a view to gain recognition for them ; for they 
were based on long-established precedents, or (as in 
the case of the Decalogue of Ex. 20 ) they embodied 
some of the moral duties on which prophetic teaching 
naturally laid stress : they owe their place to a histori¬ 
cal motive—they are specimens of those customs, enjoy¬ 
ing the sanction of Yah we s favour, which were observed 
in Israel. 

2. The Josianic Period .—The second period brings 
us to the first specimen of Law Literature proper 

i.e., of works intended for publicity 
a legal as their leading 


10. Time of 
Josiah. 


and havin 
motive. 

The historical cause of this new departure was the 
religions reformation carried out under Josiah, and 
the leading doctrinal motive of the reformation was 
the unity of Yahwe; the main reform aimed at in 
practice, the abolition- of local sanctuaries and the 
centralisation of worship at Jerusalem. This one main 
reform, however, involved many important changes, 
especially in the sacrificial customs, the status of the 
priests, the right of asylum (see Sacrifice ; Priest, 
§ 6 ; Asylum, § 3). 

In Deuteronomy we find the programme of this 
reformation (see Deuteronomy). Not to repeat a 
, _ ^ , discussion of the exact limits of the 

eu eronomy or jgj nn> | book of Deuteronomy which 
an innovation. w| „ foun< , elsewherc (Deutkr . 

ONOMY, §§ 4 ff.) it will suffice to notice here, that, 
regarded from a literary point of view, the book con¬ 
sists of three elements : (a) previously existing laws, 
in some cases much, in others probably but little, if at 
all, modified (§ 12); ( b ) regulations for carrying into 
effect the contemplated reforms (§ 13) ; (r) exhortations, 
accompanied by threats and promises and illustrated by 
historical retrospects, to carry out the injunctions of the 
book (§ 13). The first element is common to Deuter¬ 
onomy and the historical works of the preceding period 
which embody laws (§ 6). The second and third ele¬ 
ments entirely differentiate the new from the older literary 
form. The purpose of the earlier historical works was 
to record and glorify the existing order of things : the 
purpose of Deuteronomy was to condemn and displace 
that order. In the earlier period laws owed their 
position in literature to an historical interest ; hence¬ 
forward history becomes an exponent of legal theory — 
at first (especially in the Hooks of Kings in their final 
form) of the deuteronomic theory, and later (as in 
Chronicles) of the priestly theory (§ 17). 

\Ve turn now to a fuller survey of the various ele¬ 
ments, and of the history (so far as it can be discovered 
or surmised) of the fusion of them as seen in the existing 
book of Deuteronomy. 

(a) Previously existing laws. — It has long been 
recognised that Deuteronomy is in large part based on 
12 Laws ,aws now f° un( l embodied in the 
not new ' P ro P hetic ’ narratives of our Hexateuch. 

The extent of this common matter may be 
seen at a glance by consulting the comparative table in 
Driver's Deut. (iv.-vii.) ; see also DEUTERONOMY, § 9 ; 
E.XODUS ii., § 4 . The close relation between the two 
bodies of legislation, often extending to 1 verbal coincid¬ 
ences ' is thus summed up by Driver (8) : * Nearly the 
whole ground covered bv Ex. 20 22-23 33 is included in it 
[the deuteronomic legislation], almost the only exception 
being the special compensations to be paid for various 
injuries (Ex. 21 18-2216), which would be less necessary 
in a manual intended for the people. In a few cases 
the law is repeated verbatim , or nearly so ; elsewhere 
only particular clauses ; in other cases the older law is 
expanded, fresh definitions ljeing added, or its principle 
extended, or parenthetic comments attached, or the 
law is virtually recast in the deuteronomic phraseology.’ 
(Yet see Deuteronomy, § 9.) 


In addition to this legal matter found in the extant 
earlier codes, we have much similar matter not found 
there. It is reasonable to suppose that this also was 
derived, though by no means always without editorial 
modification, from sources similar to those noticed above 
(§ 7). whether oral or written. Down to a period 
much later than that now under consideration the 
priests gave oral decisions, to which on many ritual 
points those in need of instruction were referred. 
From established and traditional decisions of this kind, 
as well as from written sources, the deuteronomic 
writers (like the compiler of II ; below, § 15) may well 
have drawn. Particularly noticeable among this legal 
matter peculiar to Deuteronomy are the laws relative 
to unclean animals in chap. 14 (cp Deuteronomy, 
§ 10) and the laws of chaps. 21 io- 25 i 6 (of which only 
seven out of a total of thirty-five are found in the 
legislation of JE; Deuteronomy, §9) which in their 
greater terseness contrast with the generally diffuse 
style of even the distinctly legal parts of Dt. and are on 
this account with probability regarded as drawn more 
directly and with less modification from existing collec¬ 
tions of laws. 1 

The attempts to determine more precisely the exact literary 
character, if the sources were written, and the previous inter¬ 
relations of this older matter not found in the legislation of JE 
have led to no convincing conclusions. Roth Staerk and 
Steuernagel have attempted a resolution of the strictly legislative 
parts of 1) into sources, on the ground of the changing usage of 
the sing, and pi. for the persons addressed. Steuernagel ( Deut. 
vi. jff'.'). also constitutes into sources various other groups of 
passages such as (I621-I7 1) IS 10-12 a 225 23 19 25 13-16*1, on 
the ground of the common clause ‘ For any one who does such 
things is abominable to Yahwe' (,-:Sr ncy ' nnyn' d)- Even, 
however, if we should grant that the criteria suffice to establish 
ultimate diversity of origin, they certainly do not establish any 
separate literary existence for such ‘sources.’ Steuernagel him¬ 
self expressly discards the idea that such sources need ever have 
obtained public currency (ib. xiii.). We can scarcely assert with 
safety more than this—that these laws, so sharply distinguished 
in style from the more distinctively novel elements in Dl. (such 
for example as chaps. 12 fi. 17 14^ IS isjtf. 20 1-9), must have 
had previously some fixed form. The arguments adduced by 
Dillmann ( NDJ 292 fi. 340 604 /. 606 ; cp Kue. Hex. ET, 256; 
Graf, Gesch. Bucher , 25-27) to show that they must have been 
written really prove no more than such previous fixity of form 
whether oral or written. 

Hut whatever conclusions we may draw in detail, there 
seems ample reason for the general conclusion that, 
with the single exception, to be noticed immediately, 
the legal material, even when it cannot be traced to still 
extant earlier codes, is not the novel clement in Deuter¬ 
onomy. 

(b) and (^).—-This single exception, this new legal 
element in Deuteronomy, is the law of the centralisation 

13 New wors ^'P its various corollaries, 

element in ^ ut l ^ e i n ^ uence °f this one new legal 
pj. element is powerful, clearly felt, and far- 
reaching. Take, for example, the law 
of sacrifice (chap. 12 ). Much is assumed as known, 
for instance the mode of sacrifice ; but in respect to 
the place of sacrifice we find what was absent from the 
earlier legislation (cp § 9 end) is here present—a sense 
of change ; immemorial practice no longer supports 
itself by the mere fact of being such : no longer ‘as 
at this day’ (128) is sacrifice to be offered wherever 
one pleases, but at one definite place only (1213/. ). 
Worship must be centralised ; the unity of Yahw& vin¬ 
dicated and outwardly symbolised. What has been 
legitimate ceases to be so, while some things that had 
been illegitimate now become legitimate (12is). 

If the law-book, instead of merely glorifying the 
existing order of things, aimed at changing it and thus 
seriously affecting the life of the people, it needed a 
means of commending the changes to the people and 
arousing enthusiasm to carry them into effect. Hence 
the change is represented as long overdue ; it should 
have been made when Yahw6 took up his abode in 
Jerusalem. Hence also the promises and threats with 
their appeal to the hopes and fears of the people ; the 

1 See more fully Graf, Gesch. Bucher , 24 fi. 
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insistence on prophetic principles ; the didactic historical 
retrospects. 

That the main elements just noted characterised 1 the 
book found in the temple ’ (2 K. 228 ) is plainly indicated 
by the narrative of 2 K. 22 /. The legal element is 
clear from the title— 1 the book of the torah ’—by which 
it is there referred to, and from the correspondence of 
the actions of Josiah to the demands of the law ; the 
sense of change, the newness of the demands, is seen in 
the confession that immemorial customs did not conform 
to the demands of the law (2 K. 22 13); and the hortatory 
element must be presupposed to account for the alarm 
produced in the king on hearing the book read. 

When this is said it still remains uncertain precisely 
how much of the present book constituted the book 
found in the temple. The critical study of Deuteronomy 
leads to the conclusion that the original book was 
amplified both in its legal and in its hortatory parts, and 
that the present work has resulted from the fusion of 
two different editions, so to speak, of the work dis¬ 
tinguished from one another more particularly by different 
historical introductions (Deuteronomy, §§ 4-7) : the 
limited circulation of books (above, § 4) rendered such 
growth of a book easy. 

These processes of expansion in large part are to be 
placed in the period between the Reformation (621 B. C.) 
and the fall of Jerusalem (586 B.C.) and represent the 
continuous literary activity of the reforming party. 

Two characteristics of this great product of the 
Josianic period must be referred to before we pass to the 
next period. (1) Deuteronomy is thoroughly practical ; 
it is the work of men living amid the actual circumstances 
of the life which they wish to reform. The authors 
appreciate the effect of the contemplated changes ; if 
their principle involved the centralisation of worship, 
they see the necessity and make provision for the de¬ 
sanctification of ordinary flesh meals ; if they rob the 
local priests of their custom at the local shrines, they 
give them their share in the custom of the temple at 
Jerusalem ; if they abolish with the local sanctuaries 
the numerous asyla offered by the altars there, they 
institute ‘cities of refuge’—civil asyla. (2) This practical 
character of the work defines its limitations. It is an 
appeal to the people : prophetic principles are enforced 
and illustrated in detail by the recital of moral and civil 
laws and of ritual law so far as it affected the people. 
On the other hand, the details of ritual, the functions 
of the priests, receive no attention ; these were suffi¬ 
ciently determined by the existing practice at Jerusalem. 

3. The Exilic Period. —The literature of the exile 
bears the marks of the profound change in the external 

14. Ezekiel circumstances of the people. The national 
life has ceased ; it is now merely the 
subject of memory, the subject of hope. Hence the 
literary activity of the period shows itself mainly in the 
production of theoretical works, the framing of a con¬ 
stitution for the restored nation ; and in the preservation 
of the regulations of the life that has ceased to be. 

The theoretical element is most markedly present in 
Ezekiel. In his sketch of the ideal constitution 1 of the 
new state he borrows, needless to say, largely from 
ancient practice ; as a priest, he was familiar with the 
duties of the priest and the priestly ritual, and he draws 
on this knowledge. As contrasted with the Isaianic it is 
a priestly conception of holiness that dominates him, 
leading him to give the central significance which he 
does to the holy city and especially to the temple (Ezek. 
40 - 43 17). This accounts for the almost exclusively 
ritual and priestly character of the laws which the 
prophet incorporates in his sketch. 

Note the ritual for the consecration of the altar (43 18-27), the 
regulations regarding the persons who may approach the 
sanctuary (446-15), the duties of the priests (44 16-27), the priestly 
/7i eS the materials and fixed seasons of sacrifices 

(45 i 3 -46 15), the treatment of the sacrificial flesh (46 19-24). As 
compared with the actual monarchs of pre-exilic times, Ezekiel’s 

1 Cp Ezekiel ii., §§ 13, 23/ 
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‘prince* is an insignificant person, and he comes before us 
mainly in connection with the sacrifices (4512-17461-15) and 
the distribution of the land (45 7 /., 46 16-18). Beyond some 
general exhortations to the princes not to oppress (e.g ., 45 s), 
almost the only references to other than priestly and ritual 
matters are in the short section commending just weights and 
measures (459-11). 

Doubtless it was not Ezekiel’s purpose to set forth a 
full constitution for the new state. It is equally clear, 
however, that his ideal differs from the real state which 
had passed away in the position given to the priests, 
and in particular the Jerusalem priests. As com¬ 
pared with Deuteronomy, Ezekiel increases the priestly 
dues and by depriving the local priests — priests who 
were not descended from Zadok — of their priestly 
position, makes of the priests of his ideal constitution a 
compact and corporate body. In his priestly constitu¬ 
tion Ezekiel, moreover, most clearly appears as an 
innovator. He is well aware that the priests of the 
future will not be as those of the past with which he had 
been familiar. In the past, which was the present of 
Dt. , all Levites had exercised priestly functions ; in the 
future all Levites not descended from Zadok, in other 
words all Levites who had not been connected with 
the Jerusalem temple, will be degraded into an inferior 
order : the Zadokites alone will remain genuine priests. 

Ezekiel’s remoteness from the actualities of life 
(contrast Deuteronomy) comes out particularly in his 
division of the country, which he regards as an exact 
parallelogram. 

A particular value, historically and critically, attaches 
to the legal section of the book of Ezekiel. It shows 
us, on indisputable chronological evidence, how at least 
one mind in exile was working on Jewish law at a time 
when circumstances prevented its being put into force, 
and how the exile marks the transition from the literary 
activity, which had been mainly prophetic, to the literary 
activity of the post-exilic period, which became increas- 
ingly priestly and legal. 

Criticism has shown that Ezekiel’s was not the only 
mind working in^the way just described, and that not to 
him alone do we owe legal literature of the exilic age. 

The most important of the remaining legal works the 
exilic origin of which has been generally admitted (yet 
15 * Law of see Leviticus, § 28/ ) is the Law of Holi- 
Holiness ’ ness (Leviticus, §§ 13-30). Though in 
its present form incomplete and frequently 
modified by the editor who incorporated it with the 
larger post-exilic priestly work, it is not difficult to see 
the general character and motive of the work of the 
exilic compiler or editor. Like Deuteronomy it is based 
on earlier legislation, 1 is parasnetic in character (this 
feature being specially prominent in the closing section ; 
Lev. 26 ), and is characterised by its humanity (cp, e.g ., 
Lev. 19 3 /.). Like Ezekiel ( 40 - 48 ) it has as its dominant 
note ‘ holiness,’ and appears to have had as its aim the 
regulation of the restored community. 

H has in addition to these general characteristics so much in 
common with Ezekiel that Graf, as is well known, concluded 
that Ezekiel must have been the author of H ( Gesch. Bucher , 
81-83). As has frequently been pointed out, however (e.g., We. 
Prol .{ 4 ), 386: Dr. IntrodA 6 ), 148 /.), whilst in some important 
respects H agrees with Ezekiel against I) (e.g., the 10th of the 
seventh month is the feast of the New Year in H [Lev. 259a! 
and Ezek. 40 1, not as in P [Lev. I629I the Day of Atonement) 
in others H agrees with P against Ezekiel ; thus the priests are 
sons of Aaron, not of Zadok (as in Ezek. 44 15^, 48 11). See, 
further, Levites. 

If we may trust the present arrangement, this law¬ 
book (H) began, like the legislation in JE (Ex. 20 22- 
23 16), with the regulation of sacrifice (Lev. 17 ) ; it as¬ 
sumes (Lev. 174 26 11 1930 2O3 21 12-20 262 31) rather 
than demands (like Dt. ) that there must be but one place 
of sacrifice. Like Ezekiel, the Law of Holiness gives 
much attention to the priests and the ritual (chaps. 17 

1 Cp, e.g., Lev. 19 15 with Ex 23 3 , Lev. 22 27-20 with Ex. 
22 29 23 18 Lev. 25 1-7 with Ex. 23 10 /. See further We. 
ProlA 4 ), 384. It would be unreasonable, however, to limit the 
earlier legislation preserved in H to what is found in our extant 
earlier codes ; see above, § 12. 
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20 - 24 ); but it regulates also with considerable fulness 
family and social life (esp. chaps. 18-20 25 ). 1 

For proof of the date and extent of H, and for various views 
as to details, reference must be made to Leviticus, § 13 Jf. y and 
the literature there cited, but see, especially, Baentsch, lleilig - 
keitsgesets. Baentsch’s conclusions (on which cp Dr. In trod. $) 
p. 149 n.) may he summarised as follows :—“ Between the vears 
621 and 591, and probably within a year or two of the latter 
term, a writer (H) made a collection of previously existing laws, 
giving them a panenetic framework and the historical back¬ 
ground of the wandering in the wilderness. This collection 
survives in Lev. 18 20 289-12 15-17 1&1 19/' 20 22 2415-22 201-7 
14 17 18-22 23 24 35-38 20 1 2. Some years later—later also than 
Ezekiel—another writer (H 2 ) also made a collection of previously 
existing laws. These are mainly concerned with the priests and 
the offerings, and are provided by their editor with a dogmatic 
framework. This collection survives in Lev. 21 /. Quite at the 
close of the captivity an exile, anxious that the restored com¬ 
munity should be regulated aright, united Dj and Ho, prefixed 
chap. 17 (H;i), and concluded the whole with a previously exist¬ 
ing prophetic discourse (Lev. 26 3^), to which he made various 
additions (jm. 10 17 [?), 34 35 39-43)appropriate to his immediate 
purpose.” The details 2 of the foregoing theory and the analysis 
underlying it have varying degrees of probability ; but the com- 
plexitv of the code seems certain (if only on the ground of the 
presence of both chap. 18 and chap. 20), and that more than one 
exilic process is here represented is highly probable. 

Possibly we should refer to the exile also the writing down 
and collection of much of the priestly teaching that lies at the 
basis of a large part of Leviticus and is 

16 . Other indicated in Carpenter and Battersby’s llexa- 
collections. tench as Pt. F or arguments as to the dale of 
this Pt, see ib. I. pp. 152 f. y and Harford- 
Battersby in arts. ‘Leviticus' and ‘Numbers’ in Hastings’ 
DB. 

Wc find then that in the exile legal study and especi¬ 
ally the study of the temple ritual and priestly duties 
was zealously pursued though (or perhaps we should 
rather say, because), the temple being destroyed, both 
ritual and priestly duties were for the time being in 
suspense : just as after the second destruction of the 
temple and the permanent cessation of sacrifice in 70 
A. n. the rabbinic study of matters connected with the 
temple continued with great if not increased ardour 
(see § 23). 

4. Early Post-Exilic Period. — The activity of this 
period resulted in (a) the legal and cjuasi-historical 
p .. work known as the Priestly Code (P), and 

V, t 8 (^) l ^ e fusion with that work of older 

cnaracLer. histories <j E) and of lhe ] aw -book D, 

producing a work substantially the same as our Penta¬ 
teuch (on b see §20 /). 

Towards the end of the sixth or at the beginning 
of the fifth century B. C. , probably in Babylon, 3 a 
great work, historical in form, legal or institutional in 
motive, saw the light. 4 Its evident purpose is the vindi¬ 
cation of the divine origin of Jewish institutions and 
ritual law. Terse to a degree in its treatment of history 
generally, reducing the biographies of the heroes of the 
past to little more than a genealogy and a table of ages, 
it expands into fulness where the origin or purpose of 
an institution can be illustrated, as for example in the 
history of creation leading up to the Sabbath, that of 
the Deluge closing with the command not to eat blood, 
the birth of Isaac and the institution of circumcision. 
What is chiefly dwelt on in connection with the Exodus 
is the institution of the Passover ; the history of the 
transition from Egypt to Canaan deals fully only with 
the establishment of the central place of worship—the 
tabernacle—and of the sacred classes (the priests and 
Levites) to whose care and service it was confided. 
Ezekiel in the exile with prophetic freedom legislates 
afresh ; and, with a full sense of the novelty of some 

4 Exclusive of those parts of the chapters in question which 
are from the hand of later priestly writers. See Leviticus, 

8 > 4 M 

2 For a criticism of one or two of these see a review by the 
present writer in JQR t 3 (1893), pp. 179-182, whence the above 
summary is cited. 

3 CpK7T2L*bjf.t and Kue. Hex. 15, n. 27. 

4 This can most conveniently be read in Addis’s Documents 
0/ the Hexateuch , vol. ii. See also Carpenter and Harford- 
Battershy. On the origin of P see HexateUTH, §§ 13-30; on 
its relation to Hebrew historical literature, see Historical 
Literature, § 9. 


features in the constitution which he draws up, presents 
it under the form of the ideal state of the future. The 
author of the great priestly history casts his ideal back 
into the past ; what ought to be, was ; what ought to 
be done now, was done by the true Jew of the past ; 
earlier histories represented the patriarchs sacrificing in 
various spots ; to P sacrifice apart from the tabernacle 
was profanity ; hence in his history the patriarchs never 
sacrifice. P’s tabernacle itself is anterior to the temple 
only in the imagination not in history. The entire work 
is legal or ritual fact and theory presented under the 
form of history. 

Now, what is the literary inter-relation between the 
various parts of the work ? P consists of two main 
elements ; the history of Jewish institu- 


18. P’s two 
elements. 


tions already described, and masses of 
laws mainly concerned with ritual matters. 
Were these two elements combined from the first? If 
not, when was the combination made? Are even 
the two main elements quite simple or to be resolved 
into yet further elements? Complete and conclusive 
answers to these questions are not obtainable. Certain 
points, however, are clear, and the complexity of P is 


certain. 

(a) The masses of laws in P are in part earlier (for 
an example see § 15—the Law of Holiness), in part 
later (see below, § 21) than the priestly history. In 
large part, however, it is difficult to decide with cer¬ 
tainty whether the laws had or had not a separate 
literary, as distinct from a fixed oral, existence before 
they were united with this history. 

Two things, however, must be observed: (1) For the most 
part the masses of law have no organic connection with the 
priestly history. This is title, for example, of the great mass 
contained in Lev. 1-7 (Leviticus, § 7), and again such laws as 
those of the Nazirile (Nu.6), of the ordeal of Jealousy (Xu. 
5 ir-31), and those contained in Nu. 15 19 . (2) The laws are not 

homogeneous. Taking again as an example Lev. 1 - 7 , we find the 
same subjects treated more than once and in a different manner; 
thus 68-7 38 covers the same ground as chaps. 1 - 5 —viz. the ritual 
of the various forms of offerings—and the subscription in 7 35^ 
refers only to (> 8-7 34 J 1 instances of actually divergent laws on 
the same subject within the priestly code will be referred to in 
§ 21. 


(/;) The several laws are worked inorganically into 
the historical framework though often in the vaguest 


manner. 

The laws are delivered to Moses or to Moses and Aaron (cp 
§ 1). Sometimes the place of delivery ( e.g ., Lev. 1 1 7 38) or 
time (ib.) is defined. At times (e.g.. Lev. 8) a law is cast entirely 
in the form of a history of its first appearance ; and generally 
what Aaron is bidden to do may be taken as a standing law— 
actual or ideal—for the priests of the writer’s own day. Very 
frequently, however, the law is quite general in its terms and is 
only loosely connected with the history by the introductory 
formula (see, c.g., Lev. 1-7 23 —exclusive of the parts belonging 
to H). 

(c) Whether or not the history and the various 
bodies of law in P had a separate literary career of 
their own before they became united, history and laws 
belong to the same general period. The force of 
critical tradition in favour of the early date of the 
priestly history led Graf, it is true, in the first instance 
to place the laws, the date of the origin of which was too 
obvious to be ignored, remote in time from the history. 
The impossibility of this, however, was quickly seen, not 
only by Grafs critics, but also by himself. The funda¬ 
mental characteristics of the laws which point to the 
period in which they originated are in the history merely 
a little less explicit. They are there. Laws and history 
alike presuppose, for example, the single place of 
sacrifice, the distinction between priests and Levites. 
In subsidiary matters too, the tie is equally close; 
both alike, for example, use a number to define the 
month, and both are generally marked by the same 
striking linguistic peculiarities. 

The production then of this complex work was one 
of the chief results of literary activity in the earlier post- 
exilic period. We may consider the possibilities and 
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probabilities with regard to the stages in its growth in 
connection with the other achievement of the period— 
the union of this complex whole or of its various parts 
with JED. 

Here we must consider the external evidence. Un¬ 
fortunately that evidence is ambiguous ; and scholars 
__ are much divided in their interpretation 
N h 8°10 *** ^he evidence consists of the 

Oi JNe . - . account G f t he acceptance of ‘the law 

of God which was given by Moses the servant of God ’ 
(Neh. 10 29) contained in Nell. 8 - 10 —chapters derived 
from the memoirs of Ezra but worked over to some 
degree by the excerptor (see Ezra ii. f § 5). Now the 
law to which the people bound themselves on the 24th 
day of the 7th month of the year 444 was, at least pre¬ 
eminently, the law of P. 

It is quite clearly P’s law of the feast of booths that is found 
written in the law (Neh. 8 14/T) ; for the festival lasts eight days 
(Neh. 818) in accordance with Lev. 2836 (cp 2 Ch. 7 gf.)> not 
seven as commanded in Dt. 16 13 (cp 1 K. 8 66 Ezek. 45 25 Lev. 
23 -p, H). Then compare further in detail the ordinances de¬ 
scribed in Neh. 10 32-39 with the relevant laws in P—for detailed 
references see the commentators: note especially the agree¬ 
ment, as to the dues demanded, of Neh. 10 36-40 with Nu. 18 ; 
on the relation of 10 32 to Ex. 30 13./C cp below, § 21 (a). 

Was, then, the * law of God,’ read by Ezra and inter¬ 
preted by the priests and Levites to the people, simply 
the historico-legal work contained in P, or was it this 
work already combined with JED and therefore sub¬ 
stantially the Pentateuch in its present form ? The 
former alternative certainly seems more probable on the 
face of it. Would a self-contradictory work like the 
Pentateuch in its present form have produced the desired 
effect ? 

The view that Ezra’s law consisted of P alone has been held 
and defended, inter alios, by Kayser (Das vorexilische Buck, 
pp. 195 /.), Reuss (1 Gesch . d. heiligen Schri/ten dcs A 7 T-), 
§§ 377 Kuenen (Hex. 303), Holzinger (Einl. 438 /.). In 
addition to the argument already suggested, it is urged that the 
time allowed in Neh. 8 for reading and interpreting would not 
have permitted of Lev. 23 being reached by the second day if 
the whole Pentateuch, not simply P, was the book read. 
The opposite view—that Ezra read P combined with JED—is 
adopted, almost of necessity, by adherents of the older critical- 
school (e.g., Di. NJD 672 f.\ Kit. 93./I), but also by others (e.g., 
We. ProlA 4 ), 415). Among the grounds adduced for this view 
is the fact that marriage with aliens (Neh. 10 30 [31]) is expressly 
forbidden not in P but only in other parts of the Pentateuch 
(Ex. 34 12 Dt. 7 2 ffi). 

5. Later Post-Exilic ( post-Ezran) Period. —On the 
answer to the questions raised at the end of the last section 

20 Later must largely turn our view of post-Ezran 
- . . * fp literary activity. Most of what will be 
^ * here discussed must be thrown back 

before the period of Ezra, if the view that the law read 
by him was (substantially) the whole Pentateuch be 
adopted ; and some of the processes may in any case 
have fallen rather in the previous period ; a further 
preliminary remark needing to be made is this, that 
any strict chronological sequence of the processes now 
to be mentioned cannot be established. Various hypo¬ 
theses may be made which nothing yet known serves 
either to invalidate or confirm. With these precautions 
we proceed to enumerate various editorial and supple¬ 
mentary labours to which criticism has drawn attention. 
In some cases it is tolerably certain that those who 
undertook them were successors of Ezra. 

(a) The union of P with JED. This must have 
occurred, if not before (see preceding section), within 
a generation or two after, Ezra ; otherwise it would be 
difficult to account for the practical identity of the Jewish 
and Samaritan Pentateuchs (see Canon, § 24/.). The 
result of the union was important ; the pre-eminently 
historico-prophetic character of JED becomes in the 
whole complex work entirely subordinate to the legal 
and priestly character of the later work with which 
it is incorporated which now gives its dominant note 
to the whole. 

The earlier fortunes of JE fall for consideration almost 
entirely under historical literature ; later they are lost in those 
of the great legal work which henceforward is the normative 
influence alike over literature (cp Chronicles) and over life. 
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(£) Removal of Joshua.—The process just mentioned 
was doubtless associated with another. The history of 
P extended to the conquest of Canaan (cp Joshua ii., 
§§ 5, 12). This last part of the work, dealing with 
events subsequent to the death of Moses, no longer 
forms part of ' the law.’ Whether this truncation of P 
took place at the actual time of the union with JED 
or subsequently may be left undecided ; but the date 
of the process, like that of the union of P and JED, 
hangs on the date of the Samaritan Pentateuch, which 
does not contain the book of Joshua. 

(c) Expansions of P (or of JEDP). The complexity 
of P has been briefly discussed already (§ 18). We 
Add* must ^ ere draw more special attention 
,. * , p to sections, related in style and spirit to 

ions O . w hj c h clo not appear to have formed 
part of it originally and certainly may be of post- 
Ezran origin. The determination of the secondary 
or primary character of many particular sections 
of priestly character must often remain inconclusive, 
for it frequently turns on general considerations which 
will weigh differently with different minds. 1 If it is 
unlikely that the law Ezra read was encumbered with 
the irrelevant histories of J E and the irreconcilable 
laws of the earlier legislation and Dt., it is scarcely less 
unlikely that it contained the self-contradictory laws to 
be found within P or the different representations of the 
tabernacle and its appurtenances that underlie Ex. 25*31 
as well as many of the laws. On the other hand some 
laws not immediately and conspicuously connected with 
the history (e.g. , those of Lev. 23 ) must already have 
been united with the priestly history (§18 f). Still, the 
account in Neh. 8-10 fails to cart) r us far in actually 
determining the extent of legal matter contained in 
Ezra’s law-book. As illustrations of the type of expan¬ 
sions to which P was subject the following may be cited. 

(a) Laws representing and enforcing actual modifica¬ 
tions of praxis. In one or two cases it is tolerably 
certain that these are not only secondary but also 
post-Ezran. 

For example, the temple tax in the lime of Ezra was one- 
third of a shekel (Neh. 10 32), and, apparently, a novelty; the 
law of Ex. 30ii-i6 (cp 2 Ch. 246-io) demands half a shekel; this 
latter amount was actually paid in later times (Mt. 1724;cp Schiir. 
GJI "( 2 ), 2206). The most natural conclusion is that the law 
of Ex. 30 11-16 is an expansion of P (which is further indicated 
by its presupposing Nu. 1) subsequent to the time of Ezra. 
Again, the tithe on cattle payable to the Levites according to 
Lev. 27 30-33 and referred to in 2 Ch. 31 6 seems to be as liltle 
recognised in Nu. 1821 Neh. IO36-38 [35-37J as in Dt.1422-29 
26 12-15. Once again, the law in Lev. 27 30-33 seems to belong to 
the post-Ezran period; but in this case it must be placed earlier 
than the date of Chronicles. Many other similar cases of modifi¬ 
cations within P give less clue to the date of their incorporation 
in the priestly work or the Pentateuch. 

(/ 3 ) Another type of expansions is perhaps to be found 
in laws embodying practice sufficiently ancient and even 
primitive, but sanctioned only as a concession to pop¬ 
ular feeling by the scribal class. 

For example, the ordeal of Jealousy (Nu. 5 ir-31) and the 
cleansing by the ashes of the red heifer (Nu. 19 ) are certainly in 
some respects primitive. In their present form they betray the 
general stylistic characteristics of the priestly school; hut they 
stand isolated and unrelated (so far as can be seen) to the main 
scheme of the priestly work. Cheyne accounts in a similar 
manner for the ritual of the Day of Atonement (Lev. 16 ); see 
Azazel, § 4 ; Jewish Rel. Life, 75 f. 

(y) A third type of expansions consists of additions 
to the more historical or quasi-historical material. 
Most notable is the repetition (Ex. 35 - 40 )—in the form 
of a detailed account of carrying these into effect—of the 
directions to build the tabernacle. 

Here the relation of MT and 0 renders it probable that we 
have to do with tolerably late expansions. Whether or not 
many other sections (e.g., Nu. 7 ) are primary or secondary 
depends largely on the assurance with which we are prepared 
to judge the possibilities of the original writer’s piobxity. 
For details see Exodus, § 5, Leviticus, §§ 2^, Numbers, 

§17^ 

(8) Another set of expansions of the primary work 

1 For a discussion of many details see Exodus, §5, Leviticus, 
3 Jf", Numbers, §§ 10^ 21. 
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is indicated by references to the ' altar of incense ’ or 
the 'golden altar.’ This is unknown to Ex. 25 - 29 , and 
first appears in the supplemental section Ex. 30 i-io. 
The original priestly narrative knows only a single altar, 
termed simply ‘the altar,’ and distinguished by the 
later writers from * the altar of incense ’ as the altar of 
burnt-offering. Cp further Wellhausen, CHft), 139 
Such are some of the leading instances of the expan¬ 
sion of the law after it had become fixed as to its main 
form. By degrees the reverence for the letter, which a 
few centuries later we know to have been intense, must 
have rendered it difficult to incorporate new matter, and 
especially new matter differing essentially from the 
written law. Glosses may have l>een made even later ; 
such is the conclusion suggested by a comparison of 
MT with the versions, especially ( 5 . 

6 . Rabbinic Period. —As there had been laws before 
there was any legal literature(§ 7), so there was much legal 
22 P st activit y a ^ ter legal literature collected 
h hl* * n Old Testament was complete. To 
. , some extent this later activity found a 
^ ’ literary outlet in some of the Apocalyptic 

Literature (Apocalyptic Literature, §§ 2, 58). 
To a much larger extent it spent itself in the pro¬ 
duction of an oral tradition which had grown to great 
proportions by the first century a.d. But whereas the 
oral tradition that apparently lies behind the earliest 
collections of written law in the OT was a record based 
on actual practice and precedent, the later oral tradition 
(in its turn the source and indeed the contents of another 
great literature—the Rabbinic) was largely casuistical; 
it concerned cases that might arise at least as much as 
cases that had arisen. The law of God was no longer 
established custom ; its principles were contained in the 
written law and were capable of being applied to the 
minutest circumstances of life. It is with this minute 
application, with this working out of the older law, that 
the 4 traditions of the fathers ’ which constitute the 
Mishna are concerned. 

As the first fall of Jerusalem (586 B. c. ) gave a 
stimulus to the fixing of much of previously existing law 
Mi . and to the consideration of the law of 

Talmud etc the future ^ r T l6 )- so the second fall 
iaimua, etc. of j erusalem A Di ), an d the final 

dispersion of the Jews from their religious centre, added 
zest to the pursuit of the law and to the systematisation 
of the legal discussions of the Rabbis. It is the dis¬ 
cussions of the Rabbis who lived between 70 A.D. and 
about 200 a. 13 . that chiefly constitute the Mishna. 
Earlier Rabbis are mentioned comparatively speaking 
with extreme rarity. But when was this traditional 

discussion written down? It is generally assumed 
that it was about 200 A.D. Still, it is not certain, 
either that none of it had been written earlier, or that 


all of it was written then ; by that date it had in any 
case assumed a fixed shape or arrangement whether 
as oral tradition or in writing ; and thenceforward it 
became the subject of further discussion both in 
the Palestinian and the Babylonian schools. This 
discussion is known as the Ggmira . 1 Mishna and 
GSmara together constitute the Talmud or rather the 
Talmuds. I he result of the Palestinian discussions on 
the Mishna was the Palestinian or Jerusalem Talmud, 
completed towards the end of the fourth century or 
during the fifth century a.d. ; the result of similar dis¬ 
cussions in Babylon was the Babylonian Talmud com¬ 
pleted about 500 A. D. 

The Talmud is the chief literary product of late 
Jewish legal discussion ; but it is by no means our only 
one. For example, under the title of Tosephtd we still 


1 In addition to the discussions of the AmoraTm or post- 
Mishnic doctors which constitute the main body of the 
Ocmfiril and are written in Aramaic, the Gemara contains also 
sayings of older doctors not contained in the Mishna, but wiiiten 
like the Mishna in Hebrew. These are named Baiaitna 

(Nnna). 




possess a collection of discussions of the Mishnic age 
which resembles the Mishna in being arranged accord¬ 
ing to topics, but never gained the same authoritative 
position. Another branch of this literature consists of 
commentaries (A/idrdskim) on the sacred text. Here 
of course the arrangement is not according to subject ; 
from the nature of the case it follows the arrange¬ 
ment of the biblical text. The earliest works of 
this kind, belonging in their original form to the second 
century A.D. and thus closely related in time as well as 
in contents with the Mishna, are AKchiltd (on part of 
Exodus), Siphrd (on Leviticus), and Siphre (on 
Numbers and Deut.). Any discussion of the 

Talmud and the Mishnic literature falls outside the limits 
of this article and must be sought for elsewhere . 1 It has 
been necessary, however, to refer to it. The movement 
begun by Deuteronomy does not close within the period 
of the OT ; its goal is the Talmud ; its course covers 
more than a thousand years. Deuteronomy does much 
to crystallise principles into rules and thereby partly 
strangles the free prophetic life, to which it so largely 
owed its existence. Still the principles survive in 
it : the appeal to motive is constant. The subsequent 
history of law - literature, however, is the history of 
the increasing supremacy of rules based on the past 
over the living spirit of the present. Ezekiel indeed 
questions and displaces deuteronomic laws ; the Priestly 
Code amends Ezekiel ; but thenceforward law always 
professedly adheres to the norm of scripture, the 
written word ; the Mishna is the interpretation of the 
written law : the Gemara the interpretation of the 


Mishna. 


LAWYER ( noam koc). Mt. 2235, etc., Tit. 313. See 
Law and Justice, and cp Scribes. 

‘ Lawyer ’ is also given in RVnig. as a rendering of the obscure 
word KTlEn in Dan. 3 2. See Sheriff. 

LAZAR HOUSE (rWDm JV 2 ), 2 K. 15 5 RV m 2 -, 
EV ‘several house.’ See Leprosy, col. 2767, n. 1. 

LAZARUS (Aazapoc [Ti. WH]). The name, which 
is a contraction of Eleazar 2 ( q.v .)— i.e. ‘God has 

^ helped’—was specially appropriate for the 

central figure in any story illustrating the 
help of God. 


For OT examples see Ex. I84 2 ^. 2 Zg/l In the period of 
Judaism we may expect to find the divine help more distinctly 
recognised. Cp Ps. 46 1 [2] ‘a very present help in trouble '; 
706 [5] ‘I am poor and needy; make haste unto me, O God: 
thou art my help and my deliverer.’ When poverty and piety 
were synonymous it was natural to favour such names as Eleazar 
and Eliezer. Eleazar is the name given to (2 Macc. 6 18-31) the 
scribe called by Chrysostom (1258) ‘the foundation of martyr¬ 
dom,’ a type of those who (4 Macc. 7 19) ‘ believe that, to God, 
they do not die ’ (and see 3 Macc. 6 1 f.\ 

In Lk. 16 19-31 Lazarus is introduced thus : *. . . and 
he that marries one that is put away . . commits 
2 Uni u adultery. Noiv* there was a certain 
‘ . T , rick man . . . and a certain beggar 

8 ry m • name d Lazarus was laid at his gate 
full of sores.' K It is not surprising that the context, 
and the giving of a name to the central figure of the 
story, induced early commentators to suppose that this 
was a narrative of facts. 6 Certainly if the story is one 


1 Strack, Einl. inden Talmud ft), 1894; Schur. GJVft) 1 87-115, 
where further reference to the extensive literature will be found. 

2 1/or. Ifebr. on Lk. 16 20 (and cp ib. on Jn. 11 1) quotes 
Juchasin : ‘ Every R. Eleazar is written without an k ’— i.e., R. 
Lazar. 

3 D and Syr. Sin. om. ‘now.’ 

4 The Arabic Diatess. (ed. Hogg) alters order and text 
thus (Lk. 16 ), ‘(15) Ye are they that justify yourselves . . . 
the thing that is lofty before men is base before God. (19) 
And he began to say, A [certain) man w'as rich . . .’ This, 
besides indicating that a parable or discourse is commencing, 
gives it a logical connection with the charges just brought 
against the ‘ money-loving ’ Pharisees. 

6 Iren. iv. 24 (see Grabe’s note on * Grsecorum et Latinorum 
Patrum mutuus consensus ’). ‘ Non autem fabulam ’ might pos¬ 
sibly mean ‘not a mere tale but a tale with a lesson’; but see 
also the inferences deduced from the story in Iren. ii. 34 1, and 
Teitull. De Anim. 7 . Tertullian, however, guards himself 
against the conclusion that nothing can be inferred from the 
story if it is imaginary. 
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of Jesus’ parables, it is difficult to see why, contrary to 
usage, the principal character in it receives a name. 
Taking this mention of a name together with other 
unique features of the story (the elaborate details about 
Hades, and the technical use of the phrase ‘Abraham’s 
bosom'), may we not conjecture that we have in Lk. 
16 19-31, not the exact words of Jesus, but an evangelic 
discourse upon his words (placed just before it by 
the Arabic Diatessaron)—‘ that which is exalted among 
men is an abomination in the sight of God ’ ? If so, 
the insertion of the name Lazarus (= Eliezer) will be 
parallel to the insertions of names (e.g ., Longinus) in 
the Acta Pilati; the typical character of the name has 
been indicated already (see above, §1). The final 
words of the story (' neither will they be persuaded' 
etc.) seem more like an evangelic comment after Christ’s 
resurrection than like a prediction of Christ before it. 

The narrative in Jn. 11 opens thus, 4 Now ( 5 ^) there 
was a certain man sick, Lazarus of (a7r6) Bethany from 
_ T . (e/c) the village of Mary and Martha 

^ r " her sister. 1 Now ( 5 ^) Mary was she 
that anointed the Lord with ointment 


rative in Jn. 


and wiped his feet with her hair : and it was her brother 
that (?}$ 6 a 5 e\<p 6 $) was sick. The sisters, therefore, 
sent to him, saying, Lord, he whom thou lovest is sick.’ 2 
Lazarus is here referred to as one who required an 
introduction. This view is confirmed by the fact that 
his name is mentioned only in the unique narrative in 
Lk. 16 19-31, the historical character of which is very 
justly disputed. The sisters of Lazarus too are not 
named at all by the first two evangelists. Yet the 
name of this Lazarus, about whom the Synoptists are 
silent, is connected by Jn. with the greatest of the 
miracles; for it appears from Jn. 11 39 that Lazarus, 
when Jesus arrived, had been four days dead, a cir¬ 
cumstance that differentiates this miracle from the 
parallel miracle at Najn 3 (q.v.), and makes it the 
climax of Christ’s wonderful works. The synoptic 
silence has never been explained. 

To remark that for the Jews and for the evangelists alike ‘it 
was one of “many signs" (1147), and not essentially dis¬ 
tinguished from them,’* 1 is to ignore Jn.’s dramatic power in 
delineating character. For the blind Pharisees no doubt this 
stupendous wonder was but one of ‘ many signs ’; but only in 
Jn. And this was because Jn. wishes to represent the Pharisees 
as being stupendously blind. It was plainly not one of ‘many 
signs’ for the multitudes in Jerusalem who flocked to meet 
Jesus (Jn. 12 18) ‘because they heard that he had done this 
sign.' In the same way the Pharisees think nothing of the 
healing of a man born blind. The blind man, however, reminds 
them that such a sign was never worked ‘ since the world began.' 
The Acta Pilati represents the Roman Governor as unmoved 
by all the other evidence of Jesus’ miracles; but when he hears 
of the climax, the raising of Lazarus after he had been four days 
dead, he ‘trembles .’5 


The distinction drawn above between the Fourth 
Evangelist and the Synoptists unfairly discredits the 
latter. We must not maintain, without any evidence 
but their silence, that the Synoptists were as stupid or 
as perverse as Christ’s most bigoted and vindictive 
adversaries. 

The common-sense view of the Synoptic omission of 


1 Cp the prepositions in Jn. 1 44./C 46 7 42 52. 

2 ’Hr Se M. has an exact parallel in Jn. 1814. Such ‘clauses 
nf characteiisation ’ are frequent in Jn. (e.g., 7 50, and cp 19 39 
‘ he that came to him before, or, by night ’). They keep before 
the reader the personality of the person described and prepare 
him for a new manifestation of the personality. 

3 See Acta Pil.S and cp Hor. Hebr. on Jn. 11 39. ‘For 
three days the spirit wanders about the sepulchre expecting if 
it may return into the hody. But when it sees that the form or 
aspect of the face is changed then it hovers no more but leaves 
the body to itself.’ Cp John, § 20. 

4 Westcott on Jn. 111. On the argument from the silence of 
the Synoptists see further Gospels, §§ 58 f 

5 Acta Pit. 8. ‘And others said, “ He raised Lazarus . . 
Why does not Lazarus himself testify before Pilate, like the 
man who (Jn. 5 i) had been diseased thirty-eight years, and 
Bartimaeus (not mentioned by name, though) and the woman 
with the issue, and others, ‘a multitude both of men and 
women’? Was he supposed to be in hiding, or dead? A 
Lazarus is mentioned (ib. 2) as one of twelve Jews who testify 
that Jesus was ‘not born of fornication.’ 
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this miracle is like the common-sense view of the 
omission in the book of Kings of the statement made in 
the parallel passages of Chronicles—that God answered 
David and Solomon by fire from heaven. The earlier 
author omitted the tradition because he did not accept 
it and probably had never heard it. It was a later 
development . 1 

Is then the record of the Raising of Lazarus a fiction ? 
Not a fiction, for it is a development. But it is non- 

On what ^^ storlca ^ like History of the Crea- 
. * ... . tion in Genesis, and like the records of 

ra 1 10ns is ot h er niiracles in the Fourth Gospel; 

. . 9 all of which are poetic developments 

(attempts to summarise and symbolise 
the many 4 mighty works ’ of Jesus recorded by the 
Synoptists in seven typical 4 signs ’ expressing his work 
before the Resurrection). The words of Jesus the 
Fourth Evangelist has obviously not attempted to pre¬ 
sent in the form and style assigned to them by his 
predecessors, and the same statement applies to the 
Johannine account of the acts of Jesus. This, however, 
does not prevent us from discerning in many cases one 
original beneath the two differing representations. For 
example, we can see a connection between the healing 
of the man born blind and the Synoptic accounts 
of the healing of blindness ; and in Jn.'s account of the 
miraculous draught of fishes after the Resurrection we 
perceive clear traces of Lk. ’s account of a similar event 
placed at an early period. So in the present case, if we 
are to study the Raising of Lazarus, in which a very 
large part is assigned to the intercession of Martha and 
Mary, the first step must be to go back to traditions 
about the sisters, and to attempt to explain the origin 
of the belief that they had a brother called Lazarus 
and that he was raised from the dead. 

Before we proceed to this, however, it may be w r ell to 
remind the reader of the influence exerted by names and 

. ... sometimes by corruptions of names on 

. J? 01 ?* the development of traditions. 2 The 

m e an y- student of the evangelic traditions is 
repeatedly called upon to apply this key, and we shall 
have to do so in studying the parallel narratives of the 
anointing of Jesus in Bethany giv en by Mk., Mt., and 
Jn. respectively. Mk.’s preface is (Mk. 14 3) 4 And 
while he was in Bethany in the house of Simon the 
leper, while he was sitting down to meat’ (ei/ tt) olriq. 
'ZtfjLUvos tov \eirpou KaTaKeiplvov avrov). Mt. 26 6 has 
simply tov ’ Itjoov yevop.lvov iv B. iv oUiq. 2 . tov 

\€ 7 rpov. Now, iv 777 oiidq. in Mk. 933, 10 to means ‘in 
the house,’— i. e. , ‘indoors,’ no name of owner being 
added. Hence Mk. is capable of being rendered, 
‘While he was in Bethany in the house, Simon the leper 
himself [also'] sitting dowti.' The parallel in Jn. is (Jn. 
1 2 1-2) ‘Jesus therefore . . . came to Bethany where 
was {Unrov ijv) Lazarus ... So they made him a 
supper there, and Martha was serving, but Lazarus was 
one of them that sat at ?neat with hi711 (6 5 i A. els rjv Ik 
t&v avaKeifxivcov avv auTcp),’ which certainly suggests, 
though not definitely stating, that the house belonged to 
Lazarus. It has been pointed out elsewhere, however, 
(Gospels, § 10), that 4 belonging to the leper’ might 
easily have been confused with ‘ Lazarus,’ so that the 
name may have sprung from a corruption of the phrase. 
As regards the dropping of the name ‘Simon,’ an 
analogy is afforded by Ecclus. 50 27^2, where, according 
to the editors of the recovered Hebrew text, 3 it is prob- 


1 See the writer’s Diatessarica (287-9) f° r an explanation of 
the possible confusion between ‘answering a sacrifice-by-fire 1 and 
‘answering a sacrifice by-fire.’ The Hebrew ‘sacrifice-by-fire’ 
is almost identical in form with the word meaning ‘ fire.’ 

2 For OT instances see the author’s Diatessarica (46-54). 

3 See their note ad loc. It seems worth while, however, to 
add that ©, while dropping ‘for Simon’ (pyce'VX adds 
Tepo<roAv/m.eiTi7? (n* has icpeu? 6 SoAvpeinjs). May not the 
latter be a confused representation of the former? Owing to its 
similarity to other common words and phrases, “Simon,’’ 
in Hebrew, might easily be inserted or omitted in translating 
from Hebrew. See note on Lk. 7 36 below. 
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able that the ‘ son of Sirach ’ was originally called 
'Simon son of Jesus,’ but that ‘Simon son of’ was 
dropped. 

But at this point, if we are to understand the steps 

by which Jn. w;fs led to his conclusions concerning 

Lazarus, it is necessary to realise the obscurity that he 
must have found hanging over the story of the anointing 
of Jesus in the house of ‘Simon the Leper/ where 
Lazarus seemed to him to have been present. 

Such a surname as ' the leper' is antecedently im¬ 
probable, 1 and it is omitted by Jn.; but its difficulty 
, T , . , indicates that it was not an interpola- 

‘ ™ ’ tion but a corruption, possibly a con- 

an error. Action of the name of the place 

commonly called Bethany. Jn. alone appears to call 
this (Jn. lli) ‘a village'; and he places it (ib. 18) 

15 furlongs, which is exactly two Talmudic miles 2 — 
i.e., a Sabbath day's journey with return — from 
Jerusalem. This fixed the position, of course, for the 
first Christian pilgrims, and subsequently for the Church. 
But it did not succeed in imposing the name on the 
natives, who call the spot defined by Jn., not Bethany, 
but cl-Azariyeh. This fact, and Lk.’s comparative 
silence, 3 and the total silence of Josephus (even in the 
details of the siege), and the Talmudic variations of 
spelling and of statement (connecting it with ‘ unripe 
figs' and ‘shops'), and Mk.’s description of Bethany 
as apparently nearer to Jerusalem than Beth phage 
(Mk. lli, ‘to Bethphage and Bethany’)—all indicate 
that Bethany was not really a village, but simply 
(like Bethphage) a precinct of the city, a part of 
the great northern suburb minutely described by 
Josephus. 

This suburb is casually mentioned as (Jos. BJ ii. 19 4) 

* what is familiarly-called both Bezelha and The-Xew - 

7 ' Ppthanv ’ M *' Te Trpocr ay ope vo/jAvijv 

erha 3 T V Kcut'oVoXti').' 4 Then, describing 
fvin ’ * ts £ rac lual growth, and its subsequent 
026 ' enclosure in a wall by Agrippa, the 

historian speaks of (id. v. 42) ‘the hill (Xo(pov) that is 
called (xaXetrat) Bezethana (so Big. and Voss., but I 
Ruf. Aebelhana , Huds. Bezel ha)'\ and he goes on to ■ 
say (id.) ’ But by the people of the place the new-built 
portion was called Bezelha (£kXt) 0 ti 8 ’ ewixupius Befcda 
r8 veoKTiarou pApos),' perhaps meaning that the citizens 
contracted ‘Bezethana’ to ‘ Bezetha,’ but more prob¬ 
ably that the name, in both forms, was vernacular and 
difficult to represent exactly in Greek. He does not 
directly and straightforwardly say that ‘ Bezetha ’ means 
•new city,’ but that (id.) ‘being interpreted, it would 
be called in the Greek longue new city ( E\\d 5 t yXwaar) 
Katuij Xtyoir’ clu 7 ro\ts).’ This may well mean that 

• new city ’ would be the way to express in Greek a 
Jewish name not capable of being at once literally and 

1 In 1 K. 11 26, Jeroboam’s mother is certainly called ‘ Zeruah,’ 
but this is either a deliberate insult or a corruption (see col. 2404, 
n. 2). _ Cp Levy, NHll'B (c*in), on the recognised impropiiety 
of giving people nick-names from personal blemishes (a custom 
common among the Romans, but not among the Jews). 

2 Hor. Hebr. t 262. 

3 Lk. only mentions the exact Synoptic name once (Lk. 2450) 
*as far as to(wards) (i'ios n poy) Bethany,' in connection with the 
Ascension, the return from which is desetihed as (Acts 1 12) 
‘from the mountain called the Place-of-Olives (’KAaiwroy), 
which is near Jerusalem, a sabbath day's journey.' Lk. 19 29 
has Bifflayid, not 1 irfdaiaao. 

4 1 he article before Kau/o7roAu/ may be explained as a 
blending of the notions ‘New Town’ and ‘ the new town.’ 
Strictly speaking, it ought to be ttji/ B. t«, not ti)v re B. But 
the irregularity might easily he paralleled from Thucydides. 
Moreover the text may be a condensation of tt)v rr\v t< B. xal 
TT)i' K. npo<ray. ‘ which is called the Bezetha and the Kainopolis.’ 

It seems clear from the next extract that Bezetha, or Bezethana, 
was the Jewish name for Kainopolis or New-town, and that the 
two names did not denote different places. If Josephus wrote 
in every case Be£e 0 aV, it might easily be corrupted into Bc£* 0 d, 
being written Be£«0a. There is one previous mention, also 
casual, describing Roman soldiers forcing their way up to the 
temple (BJ ii. 15 5) ‘through what is called Bezetha’ Sia i 4 >y 
B<<JV0a xaAov^eVijy. As variants Niese’s Index cites Be<Ta 0 d, 
B<£e 0 ., B< 0 a£a, Be 0 e£., ’A/ 3 nTcra 0 »j. 


briefly translated : 1 and this view is confirmed by the 
fact that he never introduces the name without a sort of 
apology (‘ the people call it,’ etc.). 

That there was such a vernacular name appears from 
four parallel versions of a Jewish tradition given by 
Griitz (Gesch. 774 jf.), to the effect that Jerusalem had 
as a suburb ‘two Slices,’ 2 a lower (no doubt corre¬ 
sponding to the ‘lower Kainopolis’ of Josephus) and 
a higher. The higher was considered by common 
people, the lower even by strict Pharisees, as part of 
the Holy City, for the purpose of eating the meat of 
sacrifices, and so forth. The word for ‘Slice’ is 
‘ Betze’ or ‘ Beze,' which, with the addition of the word 
‘ lower,’ might easily correspond to Josephus’ 1 Beze¬ 
thana.’ 3 And having regard to the many variations 
and abbreviations probable in a vernacular name, and 
to those actually existent in Josephus, we can well 
understand how such a name may have been confused 
by some with the Mt. of Olives, and by others called 
■Bethany.' 4 It is also similar to the Hebrew for 
‘ leper. ’ 5 Lastly, it may throw light on the parallel 
tradition in Lk. (7 36) about a Pharisee asking Jesus to 
eat (bread). 6 

1 That Josephus never dreamed of identifying Bezetha with 
the Har-hazailhim— i.e., (Zech. 144) Mt. of Olives—is clear 
from many passages and especially from BJ x. 12 2, ‘ He (Titus) 
built the wall to the lower New-City (rijr xarwrepw KouvottoAu') 

. . . and thence passing through Kedron, to the Mount of 
Olives.’ Levy ( Chald. Lex.) does not mention ‘ Beth-zaithim, 
House of Olives,’ as one of the names by which the Mt. of 
Olives was called. It seems to have heen regularly called the 
Mt., or Hill, of Olives, or the Mt. of Oil. 

2 ‘Slice’ is intended to express the vernacular use of the 
word, and also the fact that the word is especially applied, in 
New Heb., to the ‘breaking of bread’; cp Levy (Chald. Lex. 

1 108^) pyiji'3, ‘ Brotstticke.’ Griitz renders it here ‘ Parcellen,' 

‘ Terrainstucke.’ 

3 That Josephus should transliterate the Heb. y (f) by the 

Gk. £(c)can excite no surprise: He regularly does this in the 
name ‘ Zoar,’ for example. Also the interchange of j and ^ 
(as in TJ’x) is frequent (Buhl, 209^). ‘Lower’ is, in Gratz’s 
extracts, njinnn> tahtonah. Levy (XHWB) gives jm$ 3 as 
synonymous with yis, and with -1*3. ‘ Be(t)zertha' (xnTX3, 

Levy, Chald. Lex. 1109*1) is the late Heh. for ‘the separate 
place’ (Kzek. 41 12-15) i n the temple; but as regards xni<T 3 
(suggested in Hastings, 2594) the forms of the root given by 
Levy (Chald. Lex.) are said by him to mean only ‘ division of 
booty,’ ‘plunder.’ It is perhaps worth adding that the only 
place-name in OT beginning with '13, Josh. 15 28, ‘ Biziothiah 
(.YTlVlsV is read by 3 nni 32 » lit; ‘herdaughters’— i.e., suburbs, 
and is conflated accordingly, ai xu/mat avruio xai at erravAeiy 

auTtut'. 

4 Cp Mk. 11 19, ‘And when it was evening they used to go 
forth outside the city,’ Mt. 21 17 ‘he came forth outside the city 
to Bethany,’ Lk. 21 37 ‘coming forth he used to lodge in the 
mount that is called [the mount ] of Olives.’ The divergences 
can perhaps be hest explained as springing from an original 
‘ to Bezetha(na),’ paraphrased by Mk., conflated by Mt. with 
Bethany, and taken by Lk. as ‘ Place of Olives.’ It should be 
noted that two of the versions of Gratz’s above-quoted tradition 
begin ‘Two Slices were on the Mount of Oil,’ the third has 
’ in (3) Jerusalem,’ and the fourth ‘ there .' The third seems 
likely to have preserved the original, which perhaps meant 
‘ connected with Jerusalem.’ As the suburbs were outside 
Jerusalem proper, ‘in ' was naturally altered. 

5 Reading pj*s3 as (a corruption very frequent in 3 ) 

we have a word very similar to ‘leper.’ 

6 Not only is ^3, ‘slice,’or ‘ fragment,’ the regular N. Heb. 
word for ‘breaking bread,* hut also pyi3s was a name given 
(Levy 4 143 a-b) to a class of hypocrites that aped the practices 
of the stricter Pharisees. Space fails to indicate all the traces 
of Hebrew influence on the narratives of the Anointing of Jesus. 
But one may be given. Lk., without introducing the host by 
name, represents Jesus as addressing him by name, thus (Lk. 
740) 'Simon, 1 have somewhat to say unto thee.’ This is 
unexampled in the gospels. Yet it is most improbable that Lk. 
inserted.—in this extraordinary place instead of at the com¬ 
mencement—what was not in his original, merely because a 
Simon the Leper had been mentioned in the Synoptic narrative. 
More probably the original had ‘ Hearken (m-yctr) or hearken- 
to w<?('jyi2ty),’ and Lk. mistook this for pi’Dtrs ‘ Simon.' It may 
also be of use to point out that in Jn. 12 1 ‘ s vhere was Lazarus, 
whom Jesus raised from the dead,’Delitzsch expresses ‘where 
was'by the Heb. ‘place’or ‘home,’ ope- But this differs so 
little from o'p£» ‘raise up,’ that the two are repeatedly confused 
by the LXX, Nah. 1 8 ‘ th 0place thereof,’ © ‘ they that are raised 

Jer. 10 20 ‘and to set u/>,’ 3 ’place’ (and see 2 S. 2249, 
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It is essential for the reader to keep steadily in view 
the traces of obscurity in the earliest Christian traditions 
in order that he may understand Jn.’s 

8. First att i tuc j e towards them. Jn. is to be re- 
lnferences. g arc jed neither as a fallacious historian nor 
as a poet putting aside history, but as a believer, so 
penetrated with the sense of the power of Christ’s 
spirit, and at the same time so conscious of the 
obscurity, uncertainty, and inadequacy of the extant 
historical records of Christ, that he felt impelled towards 
a new representation both of his words and of his 
deeds. To describe the latter, he remoulded the 
gospel, fusing old traditions and new, written and oral, 
inferring, amplifying, spiritualising, but not inventing. 

If, therefore, Jn. was led to believe that a man named 
Lazarus owned the house in which the anointing 
occurred, what inferences would he naturally make in 
accordance with his principle of blending scattered tradi¬ 
tions? He found in Lk. (10 40) an account of a supper 
made for Jesus where Martha ‘ was cumbered about 
much serving,’ while Mary sat at his feet and heard his 
discourse; and this he might identify with the meal at 
which the anointing took place. Martha, however 
(without name of husband or father of the house), was 
mentioned by Lk. as the hostess. 1 It followed that the 
house must have belonged in some sense to her as well 
as to Lazarus, and consequently that Lazarus must have 
been a younger brother. Hence would arise Jn.’s de¬ 
scription of Lazarus as the brother of Mary and Martha ; 
for indeed it was in this inferential way that Jn. had 
reasoned out the existence of a Lazarus. 

The next step was to connect the name with Lk.’s 
Lazarus who was raised from the dead. The last words 
9 Develop ^k.'s Lazarus-narrative are, ‘Neither 
’ . " will they believe though one went to them 

from the dead,' which might become the 
basis of a tradition that ‘ the Lord said concerning a man 
named Lazarus, who died and was buried, that the Jews 
would not believe (i.e., refused to believe ) though one went 
to them ft'om the dead.' But if this Lazarus who sat at 
meat when Martha served and Mary anointed Jesus’ feet, 
had been raised from the dead by Jesus,—and that, too, 
after he had been buried—it followed that such a sign 
was the climax of all the ‘signs’ and would naturally 
come last of all. It must have been wrought at 
Bethany, since Lazarus’s house was there. Yet Jesus 
could not have been at Bethany when Lazarus died—so 
the Evangelist would argue—for how could he remain 
and look on, and permit the death and burial? Jesus 
must therefore have been at a distance. In that case, 
Martha and Mary must surely have sent to him. Yet 
he must have known even at a distance what was 
happening ; and if he knew, why did he not come ? 
And how would the sisters endure his not coming? 
Upon the basis of all these inferences and questions the 
Evangelist proceeds to describe how the two sisters sent, 
and what they said when Jesus came, and how he 
answered their intercession—the result being the raising 
of Lazarus, the climax of Jesus’ ‘ signs.’ 

Some commentators maintain that the graphic style 
of the evangelist proves that he had seen or heard 

m the scenes or discourses he describes. 

10 . ine motive. » ,• . u . 

Among his most graphic passages, 

however, are the dialogues with Nicodenius and with the 
Samaritan woman, at neither of which was he present. 


‘ rise up against me,’ 3 [L] ' my place'). By themselves., these 
facts would have no weight ; but taken in conjunction.with the 
instances of apparent Hebrew influence (see Diatessarica, 
ii. 334, containing Index to passages from Jn.) they suggest 
the possibility of a conflation in Jn.; and they are worth 
mentioning here in order to help the reader to realise that 
Jn., as well as Lk. (though in a manner different from Lk.’s), 
may have attempted to correct existing histories, not by 
inventing, but by giving shape and order to vague and floating 
traditions. 

1 ‘ Martha’ in New Heb. means sometimes ‘mistress’ (Levy, 
NHWB 3 234 b), * the mistress (nmc) of the house who received 
us.’ 


The fact is, that Jn. writes as a mystical poet, im¬ 
bued with Jewish traditions from Egypt as well as from 
Palestine, with a keen eye for human characteristics, 
but with a still deeper insight into the unfathomable 
love and spiritual power of Jesus, and with a desire to 
subordinate every word of his Gospel to the purpose of 
manifesting that love and that power to mankind. 1 

(i.) The book called Sohar, Zohar (Schottgen on Mt. 
2 18), represents the Messiah as weeping when Rachel 
11 we P l for hcr children. By Justin 

U A t“r Mar, y r (W * 34 ) and Irenes 
( 4 21) Rachel was recognised as the type 
of the Christian Church, and Justin saw in Leah the 
type of the Synagogue, (ii.) The Apostolic Constitutions 
(7 8) mention Lazarus with Job, apparently recognising 
in the raising of Lazarus a fulfilment of the famous 
prediction found in the received text of Job 19 26. 2 Tradi¬ 
tions about Rachel and Job, as well as the Philonian 
explanation of Eliezer, 3 may very well have been in the 
evangelist’s mind when he described the intercession of 
the two sisters and put into the mouth of Martha the 
words ' by this time he stinketh.’ Nor is it farfetched 
to see a contrast between Lazarus—leaving the tomb 
still bound with grave-clothes and with the napkin round 
his head—and Jesus who, when he rose, left * the linen 
cloths lying ’ and ' the napkin . . . rolled up in a place 
by itself.’ 

The Greek allusions are of a different kind. 


(i.) 11 33, ‘ He rebuked in his spirit ’ (epe^ptpricraio r <3 7rvev^aTi); 
cp II38, ‘again rebuking in himself.’ In Mk. I43 Alt. 930 the 
word e p. fipip.dop.ai is applied to Jesus addressing, 
12 . Greek seveially, a leper and two blind men. Probably 
allusions. J n - wishes to dispel the impression that the half- 
suppressed exclamation of anger that sometimes 
accompanied Jesus’ acts of healing was directed against the 
sufferer, whereas it was directed against the suffeiing regarded 
as Evil. 4 

(ii.) 11 33, ‘he troubled himself.’ This is probably an allusion 
both to ( a ) the refrain in Ps. 42 ( 41 ) and 43 ( 42 )(©) ‘Why art 
thou exceeding-sorrowful, my soul (TrepiAvn-os, RV ‘ cast down ’), 
and why dost thou trouble-me-with' [? myself] (o-vnapao-crets, 
R V ‘ disquieted within me ’), and ( b ) to the synoptic use of the 
passage. The Greek ‘ exceeding-sorrowful ’ (neptb-vnos) is rare 
in the LXX (see Concord.). In NT the word occurs in four 
passages, including Aik. 14 34 Alt. 2638, ‘ Aly soul is exceeding- 
sorrowful even unto death.’ These words are not in Lk. But 
an early interpolation in Lk., or edition of Lk., substituted (Lk. 
2244) an account of Christ ‘engaged in a coiijlict (or, agony ).’ 
The problem of avoiding a word that might he a stumbling 
block, because it signified ‘grief to excess,’ and yet of inserting 
a fulfilment of scripture, corresponding to that in Aik., is solved 
here by Tn.’s using the other half of the Psalmist's sentence, 
namely, 1 trouble me with myself’ in the form ‘he troubled him¬ 
self.’ By this extraordinary expression he indirectly meets an 
objection that must have occurred to the many thousands of 
Greeks and Romans who were familiar with the fundamental 
doctrine of Epictetus, ‘ Be free from trouble.’ Jn. teaches that 
the Father himself wills that his children, including the eternal 
Son, should be ‘ troubled ’—for one another. But what he wills, 
he does ; and what he does, the Logos does. Therefore the 
Logos, here, ‘troubled himself.' Later the Logos will be 
(1227) ‘troubled in soul,' and last of all, by the treachery of 
Judas ( 13 21), ‘ troubled in spirit.' 


1 Regarded as a narrative of fact this story, like others in Jn., 
is defective. Even such commentators as Lightfoot and West- 
cott have severally inferred that the journey from beyond Jordan 
to Bethany occupied ‘three days’ ( Bibl. Essays), ‘about a day’ 
(Westc. ad toe.). 

2 Orig. Comm, on Jn. l5(ed. Huet, vol. ii., p. 4 E) 65 aj 5 oTa 
veiepbv ave<mq<Tev, Anaphor. Pilat. ‘ he raised up one that had 
been dead four days. . . . when the dead man had his blood cor¬ 
rupted and when his body was destroyed by the worms produced 
in it and when it had the stink of a dog.’ 

3 ‘Being interpreted, Eliezer is God my Help. For the 
mass [of flesh] imbued with blood is by itself liable to speedy 
dissolution, being indeed a corpse ; but it is kept compact and 
quickened with a vital spark by the providence of God ’ (Op. 
l 4 8r). 

4 In a passage quoted by Eusebius (HE v. l6o) from a letter 
from the churches of Lyons, e/tx/ 3 p. seems to mean ‘ loudly cursing ’ 
(not *muttering curses’). Lucian uses it to express the deep 
angry ‘bellowing’ of Hecate (vol. i., p. 484, Necyom. 20, tvt- 
pptpij<raTo b Bpi/aw). Cp Ecclus. 13 3, ‘ The rich man wrongs you 
and bellows at you besides (Trpocrei’ePpip-qo'aTo).’ Celsus (Orig. 
O&.276) complains that Jesus ‘ threatens and reviles’ on light 
occasions, and complains of Jesus’ saying ‘woe unto you.’ Jn. 
never uses the word ‘ woe.' It is hardly likely that the difficulty 
of Aik. 1 43 Alt.930 would have escaped educated assailants of 
the Gospels at the beginning of the second century. 
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To enter fully into the allusions with which this 
narrative teems would be to write a commentary on it. 
Without some insight into a few of them, however, no 
reader can dispassionately judge what is meant by the 
Johannine name ' Lazarus’ or the poem of which it is 
the centre. E. A. A. 

LEACH. See Horseleech, Lilith. 

LEAD (rnpy, 'ophereth [see note below’]; moAiBOC, 
moAyBoc [moAiBAoc, moAyBAoc]; plumbum ). 
'['hough lead was doubtless well-known to the Hebrews 
from an early period, its applications were comparatively 
unimportant, and the OT references to it are not many. 

(a) Its weight is alluded to in Ex. 15 10 (cp Acts* 27 28), and the 
mason's and carpenter's plummet was 110 doubt as often made of 
lead as of tin, though the latter happens to be the material men¬ 
tioned in Zech. 4 10. Indeed, the distinction between lead and 
tin (see Tin) was in early days but imperfectly realised. 

(b) before the use of quicksilver became known, lead was 
employed for the purpose of purifying silver, and separating it 
from other mineral substances (Fliu. //.V3*231). To this 
Jeremiah alludes where he figuratively describes the corrupt 
condition of the people: ‘ In their fire the lead is consumed (in 
the crucible); the smelling is in vain, for the evil is not 
separated ’ (Jer.fi 29). Ezekiel ( 2*2 18-22) refers to the same fact, 
and for the same purpose, but amplifies it with greater minute¬ 
ness of detail. Compare also Mai. 3 ayC 

(c) On Joh 19 23yC see Writing. For the use of leaden 
tablets as writing material cp Paus. ix. 31 4 (leaden tablet, very 
time-worn, with the Works of Hesiod engraved on it) and Plin. 
H..V. 13 11. 

(d) Although the Hebrew weights were usually of stone, and 
are indeed called ‘ stones,’ a leaden weight denominated dndk * 
("PN; cp the Arahic word for lead) occurs in Amos 7 if. 
See Pt.UMiiLtNE. 

(0) The employment of lead for the conveyance of water- 
known to the Greeks (Paus. iv. 35 12) and very familiar to the 
Romans—may perhaps have been resorted to by the Israelites, 
but does not seem to be alluded to in OT. 

LEAH (PIN*?; A[e]l& [BADEFL]) ; some scholars 
compare Ar. la y, ' wild cow’ ; so Del. Prol. 80, WRS 
Kin. 195, 219, and doubtfully No. ZDMG 40 167 [1886]; 
V. Haupt compares Ass. li'at, ‘mistress’; but on the 
possible analogy of Rachel [see Jacob, § 3] we may still 
more plausibly suspect Leah [Leah?] to be a fragment 
of Jerahme’el [Che. ]). The mother of the non-Josephite 
tribes of Israel. It was in the house of Joseph that 
the truest stock of Israel historically lay ; in fact it 
was, according to E, only by underhand dealings on 
the part of the Aranuean Laban that the Leah tribes 
ever really became Israelite. Still, even the Ephraimite 
traditions made the Leah tribe of Reuben Israel's 
firstborn, and did not even deny him a place in its 
account of the origin of Joseph (Gen. 3O14). See also 
Rachel, Tribe. 

LEANNOTH (nu»? ; toy AnoKpi0HN&i [BRA]) 
Ps. 8H title. RV m £- ' for singing’ (so Baethgen). Haupt 
(//?/„, 1900, p. 70) explains, ‘to cause to respond’— 
i.e. t to cause God to grant the prayer—which is at any 
rate not unsuitable to the contents. The analogy of 
the corrupt vrtnS and however (38 70 60, in 

titles), suggests a different solution. jyojjV is an easy 
corruption of rc8y, which the scribe wrote as a correc¬ 
tion of the corrupt nftts. On ' Alamoth ' see Psalms, 
§ 26 [ 1 ]. 

LEATHER. Although the word ‘leather’ (or 
‘leathern’) occurs only three times in EV, once of the 
girdle of Elijah (2 K. I 8 *riy titr, $wvr) deppLariurf) and 
twice of that of John the Baptist (Mk. 16 RY, AV ‘a 
girdle of a skin ’ ; Mt. 84), on both which see Girdle, 
1, and the word ‘tanner’ is met with only in Acts 943 
106 32, there can l>e no doubt that the Hebrews were 
familiar with the use of leather and the art of preparing 
it from the earliest times. Cp Skin, Parchment. 

1 The Heb. words dndk and 'dphireth find their analogies in 
the Ass. anaku and abdru, both of which are variously rendered 
‘lead‘or ‘tin* (see Muss-Arnolt who cites also ‘antimony’ for 
abdru). Both words are not unfrequently mentioned on Ass. 
inscriptions among articles of tribute, abdru in particular being 
sent from such districts as Comtnagcne, Kue, Byblos, Melitene 
and Tabal; cp Del. Ass. IIWBgb and reff. 
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The ‘leathern vessels’ (iSyn ^s). frequently referred to 
in Leviticus, may be supposed to have included shields 
and the like as well as belts and straps, * bottles,* 
quivers and chariot-fittings, sandals and shoes (cp 
Shoes). The Egyptian monuments illustrate very 
graphically various stages in the working of leather 
(see, e.g ., Wilk. Anc. Eg. 1 232 2187 /.), though it 
would be hazardous to use this as an argument for the 
acquaintance of the Israelites with the higher branches 
of the art in the 4 Mosaic age’ (Ex. 25 s, P), of which 
we have no contemporary records. 

LEAVEN is a general term for whatever is capable 
of generating the process of fermentation in a mass of 
dough (panary fermentation). Various sub- 
1 . Leaven stances were known in ancient times to 
explaine . p OSSCSS this property.! The locus classicus 
for the leavens of NT times is Pliny, //.VI826, accord¬ 
ing to which the most highly prized leaven was made 
in the vintage season by kneading millet or fine bran of 
wheat with must. In most cases, however, according 
to the same authority, the leaven employed was the 
same as that which alone is mentioned in OT or NT 
(see Bread, § i), namely a piece of fully fermented 
dough retained for the purpose from the previous 
day’s baking (‘tantum pridie adservata materie utun- 
tur ). Such a piece might either be broken down in 
water in a basin before the fresh flour was added 
; (MUndhdth 5 1 end) or it might be ‘hid’ in the flour 
(Mt. 1833), and kneaded along with it. The Hebrews 
named this piece of fermented dough for —so 

always in MT, in the Mishna ■yitrb'. *ymp, *tin 2' and tir'd 
— LXXandNT fu/n) (Ex. I21519I37 Lev. 2 n Dt. I64 
Mt. 1333 . etc.). * 

“INC* is derived from an unused root "iNt? akin (according to 
Ges. 1 'hes. 1318^) to *VD» and Arab, thdra {efferbuif); cp £vpr) 
from (tu, and fermentu»t from ferveo ; also leaven (mid. Fat. 
leva men) from levare. In RV s*or is now consistently rendered 
throughout by leaven, AV having in Dt. 164 ‘leavened bread’ 
(see below). 

The mass of flour, water, and salt, in the kneading- 
trough. miS % 4 reth(rr\Hxfo ) 2 —with or without leaven—after 
being kneaded was termed bdsek (pis), dough or 'sponge* 
( Ex. 1 2 34 39 2 S. 13 8 Hos. 74 Jer. 7 18); (5 arais, arc as, or 
arlap, NT (pvpapia ; in the Mishna most frequently 
(from cc>’ to squeeze, knead [not as Levy from .tD'^y]). 
If the dough contained no leaven and was baked before 
spontaneous fermentation had set in, the result was 
nK2, mussdh (for etymology see Ges.-Bu.< l3 >, s.v. p»o), — 
more fully nsa cn 1 ?. unleavened bread ( 5 £i >pLOS [<£pros]), 
but most frequently in OT' in the plur. ntjfc, massoth, 
unleavened cakes. Dough that had thoroughly risen 
under the action of leaven or by spontaneous fermenta¬ 
tion (, MUndhoth 5 i) was termed pen, /tames , ‘leavened’ 
(from pan, Arab. ftamuda, to be sharp or sour ; cp Ger. 
‘Sauerteig,’ Eng. ‘sour dough’), and bread made 
therefrom, pen cn 1 ?, leavened bread (Lev. 713). In all 
other passages, however, pen is used substantively, as 
synonymous with ni*ane 3 (Ex. 12 19/.), that which is 
leavened. 4 For the two words for and /tames are 
not synonymous, as has been asserted, but related as 

1 See Bliimner, Technologic , etc., der Grwerbe bei Gricchcn 
und Rdinern , 1 58 

2 This word should probably be pointed mis"ereth (niNC £), from 
the same root nxp* (see above), to ‘ rise,’ that in which the dough 
rises. In Ex. 7 28 12 34 <&, followed by Vg. ( consgersamfirinam), 
has taken the word in an active sense, ‘ that which rises,’ viz. 
dough (<f>vpafxa). 

3 Mr. James Death has devoted a hook, The Beer of the 
Bible , one of the unknown leavens of Exodus (1887), to an 
abortive attempt to prove that rtSSnO is be identified with an 

. ancient Egyptian beer, similar to the modern buza. 

In half the passages homes is correctly rendered by (5 as 
^wtoi' (Ex. 13 7 Lev. 2 n), [apTOt] gvptTau (Lev. 7 13 [3]), a. 
e^vfiuifjLeooL (Lev. 23 17), in the rest (Ex. 12 15 [cod. 72, £v/u.u>t6r] 
13 3 23 18 34 25 Dt. 16 3) incorrectly by £ vfirj . 
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cause and effect (cp the Vg. renderings fermentum and 
fermentation). In the OT at least 'ffor is always 
leaven ; the verb ^px, to eat, is never applied to it, but 
to hdmes (hence we read, Talm. Pts&him $a, lrxui Tixt? 
nS'DX 1 ? 'ixi, leaven which is not fit for eating). 

In the later Hebrew of the Mishna, however, this distinction 
is not always observed ; hence we find st'dr applied not only to 
leaven proper, but also to the dough in the process of leavening 
(usually HOy). Thus, in the interesting passage, Pesdh. 3 5, in 
answer to the question how the beginning of the process of 
fermentation is to be recognised in the dough (lix'b), two replies 
are given : * When the surface of the dough shows small cracks, 
like the antenme of locusts, running in different directions,’ and 
again : * When the surface has become pale, like (the face of) 
one whose hair stands on end (through fear) ’ 1 

The leaven of OT and NT, then, is exclusively a piece 
of sour dough. In the warm climate of Palestine, 
fermentation is more rapid than with us, and it is said 
that if flour is mixed with water, spontaneous fermenta¬ 
tion will set in and be completed in twenty-four hours. 
It is often stated, and is not improbable, that the Jews 
also used the lees of wine as yeast; but the passages 
cited by Hamburger (viz., PZsdhim 3 i and Hallah I7) 
do not bear this out. 

The use of leaven being a later refinement in the 
preparation of bread (see Bread, § 1), it may be re¬ 
garded as certain that offerings of bread 

2. Leaven in tQ tke de j t y were f rom t h e fi rs t U n- 
the cultus. leavened Xhe eakes of the shew _ 

bread, according to the unanimous testimony of Philo, 
Josephus, Talmud, and Midrash (see reff. under 
Shew bread), remained unleavened to the end. In 
all cereal offerings, any portion of which was de¬ 
stined to be burnt on the altar, the use of leaven, 
as of honey, was excluded (Lev. 2411 7 12 82 Nu. 
C15); 1 though where the offering was not to be 
placed upon the altar, but to be eaten by the priests, 
it might contain bread that was leavened (Lev. 7 13 23 17 
[Pentecostal loaves]; cp Am. 4 s [cakes of thank-offer¬ 
ing], 2 also MZndhoth 5 i_^). The antiquity of this 
exclusion of ferment from the cultus of Yahw6 is vouched 
for by the early enactment Ex. 34 25 a (from J’s decalogue), 
and its parallel 23 18 (Book of the Covenant). It is 
possible, however, that the former passage may refer 
only to the Passover, for which, as for the accompany¬ 
ing festival of Massdth , unleavened cakes (as the name 
denotes), elsewhere named the ' bread of affliction ’ 
(Dt. I63), were alone permitted. According to later 
enactment, still scrupulously and joyfully observed in 
Jewish households, search had to be made in every nook 
and cranny of the house with a lighted candle on the eve 
of the Passover for leaven, which when found was de¬ 
stroyed by burning ( Ptfsdh . 1 1; for details see Passover). 
It is important to note the precise ritual definition of 
the leaven ( s e 'dr) to be destroyed. Under s e 'dr, for the 
purpose of this enactment, were included (1) pieces of 
leavened or sour dough of the meal of any one of the 
five cereals, wheat, barley, and the less common spelt, 

* fox-ear ’ and shiphon (see Food, § 3) which had been 
kneaded with cold water, and (2) certain articles of 
commerce, composed, in part at least, of the fermented 
grain of the above cereals. Such were Median spirits, 
Egyptian beer, Roman honey, paste, etc. Not in¬ 
cluded, on the other hand, were (1) the same cereals 
when mixed with any other liquid than cold water, as, 
e.g., the juice of the grape or other fruit (nil's 'D ; cp 
the passage from Geop. 233 quoted by Blumner, Techno¬ 
logic , etc., I59, n. 5, on the use of grape juice as a 

1 The forms which such gifts of unleavened dough ( massdh) 
might take were various. Besides the ordinary massdth or 
unleavened cakes kneaded with water, we find cakes of fine 
flour kneaded with oil, and wafers spread with oil, for which 
see Bafcemeats, § 2yC 

2 Some recent scholars of note have maintained, chiefly on 
the strength of this passage of Amos, which shows that leaven 
was admitted in the cultus of the Northern Kingdom, that the 
exclusion of leaven from the altar is not of great antiquity (see 
Now. HA c lio r jf.')\ but the view taken above certainly repre¬ 
sents the better tradition of the cultus of the South. 
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leaven), milk, wine, and even hot water, since these 
liquids were not held capable of setting up the prohibited 
fermentation, and (2) the meal of other plants, such as 
beans, lentils, millet, even when kneaded with cold 
water (see PUsdhim ff., with the commentaries; 
Maimonides, nxoi f*cn roa^n). 

The raison d'itre of this exclusion of leaven from the 
cultus is not far to seek. In the view of all antiquity, 
Semitic and non-Semitic, panary fermentation repre¬ 
sented a process of corruption and putrefaction in the 
mass of the dough. The fact that Ezekiel makes no 
provision for wine in his programme of the restored 
cultus (40 ff.) is probably due to his extending this 
conception to alcoholic fermentation as well. Plutarch's 
words (Qucest. Pom. 109) show very clearly this associa¬ 
tion of ideas : ‘ Now leaven is itself the offspring of 
corruption and corrupts the mass of dough with which it 
has been mixed ’ (rj 5 b Kal ybyovev iic <p6opas clutt] 
kclI <f>6dpei rb pvpajxa puyuvpcbv 77). Further, as has been 
pointed out by Robertson Smith (Pel. Sem.O) 203, (^220), 
the prohibition of leaven is closely associated with the rule 
that the fat and the flesh must not remain over till the morn¬ 
ing (Ex. 23 18 342 s). He points also to certain Saracenic 
sacrifices, akin to the Passover, that had to be entirely 
consumed before the sun rose. The idea was that the 
efficacy lay in the living flesh and blood of the victim ; 
everything of the nature of putrefaction was therefore 
to be avoided. The 4 flamen dialis,’ or chief priest of 
Jupiter at Rome, was forbidden the use of leaven 
(fermentata farina , Auh Gell., 10 15) on the grounds 
suggested, no doubt rightly, by Plutarch (l.c. ). At 
certain religious ceremonies of the phratria of the 
Lalyadne, according to an inscription recently unearthed 
at Delphi, dapdrat (unleavened cakes, according to 
Athenaeus and Hesychius) played an important part. 1 
The Roman satirist Persius, finally, employs the w r ord 
fermentum (leaven) in the sense of moral corruption 
( 1 , 4 ). 

In the NT leaven supplies two sets of figures, one 
taken from the mode, the other from the result, of 
_. ,. the process of fermentation. Thus 

3 . ig^ra iye j esus [i kened the silent but effective 

use of leaven. growth of the . kingdom - i„ the mass of 

humanity to the hidden but pervasive action of leaven 
in the midst of the dough (Mt. 1333). The second 
figure, however, is the more frequent, and is based on 
the association, above elucidated, of panary fermenta¬ 
tion with material and moral corruption (cp Bahr, 
Symbolik d. mos. Kultus , 2322). Thus the disciples 
are warned against the leaven of the Pharisees (Mt. 
166 ff. Mk. 815 Lk. 12 i ff), of the Sadducees (Mt. ib.), 
and of Herod (Mk. ib.). See Herodians. Paul, 
again, twice quotes the popular saying, 4 a little leaven 
leavens the whole lump ' (1 Cor. 56 Gal. 69), as a warn¬ 
ing against moral corruption. The true followers of 
Christ are already * unleavened’ (d^vpLoi 1 Cor. 57), and 
must therefore ‘keep the feast,’ that is, must live the 
Christian life 4 in the unleavened bread of sincerity and 
truth ’ (58). 

In late Jewish literature, finally, we also meet with the 
figurative designation of the inherent corruption of human 
nature as leaven. Thus in Talm. Berakhdth 17a it is said : 
‘Rabbi Alexander, when he had finished bis prayers, said: 
Lord of the universe, it is clearly manifest before thee that it 
is our will to do thy will; what hinders that we do not thy will? 
The leaven which is in the dough 1 (,1DT2^ 11Xb, cp Gen. 
Rabba, § 34, cited by Levy, s.v. 11Xb), explained by a gloss as 
‘the evil impulse (yin 1£') which is in the heart.' (For this 
Talmudic doctrine of ‘original sin ' see Hamburger, Realencycl. 
21230^; and in general the works of Lightfoot [on Mt. 10 6], 
Schoettgen [on 1 Cor. 5 6] and Meuschen.) A. R. S. K. 

LEBANA (SOaV, § 69 ; A&Bana [BXA], AoBna 
[L]), a family of Nethinim ( q.v.) in the great post- 
exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9), Neh. 748 = Ezra 2 45 

1 MS note by Dr. J. G. Fiazer. 
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Lebanah (rjj^ 5 , 1 'white'? AaBanco [BA])=iEsd. 

629, La BAN A. 

LEBANON. The name AiBanoc; once 

[Dt. 325] antiAiBanoc [also in Deut. I7 325 

11 24 Jos. 1 4 9 1, cp Judith 1 7] ; rhoen. p!lS ; Ass. 

XT labmina. In prose the article is pro- 

1. Name and fixed except in 2 C h. 2 7 b [tf]; in 

position. p 0e try the usage varies), which comes 
from the Semitic root laban , ‘ to be white, or whitish,' 
probably refers, not to the perpetual snow, but to the bare 
white walls of chalk or limestone which form the charac¬ 
teristic feature of the whole range. Syria is traversed 
by a branch thrown off almost at right angles from Mt. 
Taurus in Asia Minor, and Lebanon is the name of the 
central mountain mass of Syria, extending for about 
100 m. from NNE. to SSW. It is bounded \V. by 
the sea, X. by the plain Jfin 'Akkiir, beyond which rise 
the mountains of the Xusairiyeh, and L. by the inland 
plateau of Syria, mainly steppe-land. To the S. 
Lebanon ends about the point where the river Litani 
bends westward, and at Banias. A valley narrowing 
towards its southern end, now called el-Buka’, 
divides the mountainous mass into two great parts. 
That lying to the \V. is still called Jebel Libnan ; the 
greater part of the eastern mass now bears the name of 
the Eastern Mountain (el-Jebcl esh-Sharki). In Greek 
the western range was called Libanos, the eastern 
Antilibanos. The southern extension of Antilibanus, 
Mt. Hermon, may be treated as a separate mountain 
(see Hermon, Sknik). I-or map see Phoenicia. 

Lebanon and Antilibanus have many features in 
common ; in both the southern portion is less arid and 
. barren than the northern, the western 

2. Description. vallevs , )Ctter wooded and more fertile 

than the eastern. In general the main elevations of the 
two ranges form pairs lying opposite one another ; the 
forms of both ranges at e monotonous, but the colouring 
splendid, especially when viewed from a distance ; when 
seen close at hand, indeed, only a few valleys with 
perennial streams offer pictures of landscape beauty, 
their rich green contrasting pleasantly with the bare 
brown and yellow mountain sides. 

The Lebanon strata are generally inclined, bent, and 
twisted, often vertical, seldom quite horizontal. Like 

r . all the rest of Syria, the Lebanon region 
. eo ogy. a j so j s traversec i by faults, at which the 
different tracts of country have pressed against and 
crumpled one another. The buka between Lebanon 
and Antilibanus came into existence in the place of a 
former trough or synclinal between two anticlinals, by 
a tearing up of the earth’s crust and a stairlike sub¬ 
sidence of a succession of layers. The principal ranges 
of the Lebanon and Antilibanus along with the valley of 
the Buka' have the same trend as the faults, folds, and 
strata—viz., from SSW. to XXE. 

The range is made up of upper oolite, upper creta¬ 
ceous, eocene, mioeene, and diluvium. 

The oldest strata in Lebanon itself, forming the deepest part 
of some of the valleys (Salima, Salih), are of Glandaiia lime¬ 
stone, 60c ft. in thickness, containing sponges, corals, echino* 
derms, etc. (the best-known fossils being Cidaris glandaria 
and Terebratula [diverse species], found in the Salima valley near 
Beyrout). By its fossils this limestone belongs to the Oxford 
group. Under this limestone still older strata of the Kelloway 
are found only in the Antilibanus, on Mt. Hermon. 

Above the upper oolite follow, in concordant order, strata of 
upper cretaceous. First, there is the Nubian sandstone of Ceno¬ 
manian age, a yellow or brown sandstone distinguished by the 
presence of coal, dvsodile, amberlike resin, and samoit (?),with im¬ 
pressions of plant leaves. To the period of the formation of this 
member of the system belong volcanic eruptions of basaltic rock 
and also copious eruptions of ashes, which are now met with as 
tufa in the neighbourhood of the igneous rocks. These eruptive 
rocks are everywhere again overlaid hy the thick sandstone. 
The sandstone stratum (1300 to 1600 ft. thick) has a great influ¬ 
ence upon the superficial aspect of the country, having become 
the centre of its life and fertility, inasmuch as here alone water 
can gather. In its upper beds the sandstone alternates with 

1 So with in Neh. acc. to Baer, Gi. 
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layers of limestone and contains (at the village of 'Abeh) many 
shells of gasteropods and bivalves and especially of Trtgonia 
syriaca as typical fossils. The second subdivision of the 

cretaceous formation consists of beds of marl and limestone with 
numerous echinoderms, oysters, and ammonites ( Buchiceras 
Syria cum , von Buch), which show that these strata belong to the 
chalk marl (Cenomanian). The third subdivision is the ‘ Lebanon 
limestone ’—a gray or white limestone, marble, or dolomite, about 
3000 ft. in thickness, of which the £reat mass of the mountains 
of Lebanon is composed. Here is the zone of the Rudistes 
(Radiolites, Sphaeruhtes). At several localities are also found thin 
limestone beds with fine fish remains. The last member 

of the cretaceous formation is the chalk, a while or yellowish-white 
soft chalky clay, which in its lower half shows the famous fish- 
bed of Sahel ‘Alma, and in its upper half alternates with beds of 
flint. These most recent strata of all are met with only at the 
western and eastern foot of Lebanon (baths in the western half 
of the town of Beyrout) and in Antilihanus. On the Jebel 
ed-pahr between the Lit fin I and Jordan valleys they contain 
many bitumen beds, and also asphalt. 

The eocene (nummulitic formation) occurs only very sporadi¬ 
cally in Lebanon, especially in the Buka‘, but predominates in 
the ea.stern offshoots of Antilibanus. It consists of nummulitic 
I limestones and unstratified coral limestones. The mioeene is 
! represented in the foim of marine limestone of upper mioeene 
age, which is the material of which two mountains on the coast 
line are composed—the St. Dmitri hill at Beyrout, and the 
Jebel Terbol near Tarabulus. 

Of pliocene formation there are a few comparatively unim¬ 
portant patches (near Zahleh)of fresh-water limestone, deposited 
from small lake basins and containing fresh-water snails (Hy- 
drobia, Bithynia). To this pliocene period belong also 
considerable eruptions of basalt in the N. of Lebanon, near 
Homs. Not till after these terrestrial pliocenes had been 
j deposited did the great movements to which the country owes 
its present configuration occur. The diluvial period was marked 
by no very nolewotthy occurrences. On an old moraine stands 
the well-known cedar grove of pahr el-Kadib. 

The western versant has the common characteristics 
of the flora of the Mediterranean coast ; but the eastern 

^ . portion belongs to the poorer region of 

4 . Vegetation. lhe steppes and the Mediterranean 

species are met with only sporadically along the water¬ 
courses. Forest and pasture-land in our sense of the 
word are not found : the place of the forest is for the most 
part taken by a low brushwood ; grass is not plentiful, 
and the higher ridges maintain a growth of alpine plants 
only so long as patches of snow continue to lie. The 
rock walls harbour some rock plants; but there are 
many absolutely barren wildernesses of stone. 

(1) On the western versant, as we ascend, we have 
first, to a height of 1600 ft., the coast region, similar 
to that of Syria in general and of the south of Asia 
Minor. 

Characteristic trees are the locust tree and the stone pine ; in 
Melia Azedarach and Ficus Sycomorus (Beyrout) we have an 
admixture of foreign and partially subtropical elements. The 
great mass of the vegetation, however, is of the low-growing 
type ( maquis or garrigue of the western Mediterranean), with 
small and stiff leaves, frequently thorny and aromatic, as for 
example the ilex {Quercus coccifera), S mi lax, Cist us, Lentiscus, 
Calycotome, etc. 

(2) Next comes, from 1600 to 6500 ft., the moun¬ 
tain region, which may also be called the forest region, 
still exhibiting sparse woods and isolated trees wherever 
shelter, moisture, and the bad husbandry of the inhabi¬ 
tants have permitted their growth. 

From 1600 to 3200 ft. is a zone of dwarf hard-leaved oaks, 
amongst which occur the Oriental forms Fontanesia philly- 
neoides, Acersyriacum, and the beautiful red-stemmed Arbutus 
Andrachne. Higher up, between 3700 ft. and 4200 ft., a tall 
pine, Finns Brutia, Ten., is characteristic. Between 4200 and 
6200 ft. is the region of the two most interesting forest trees of 


cedar grove of about three hundred trees, amongst which five 
are of gigantic size; it is alleged that other specimens occur 
elsewhere in Lebanon. The Cedrtts Libani is intermediate 
between the Cedrtts Deodara and the C. atlatitica (see Cedar). 
The cypress and cedar zone exhibits a variety of other leaf¬ 
bearing and coniferous trees; of the first may be mentioned 
several oaks— Quercus Mellul, Q. subalpina (Kotschy), Q . 
Cerris , and the hop-hornbeam ( Ostrya ); of the second class 
the rare Cilician silver fir {Abiescilicicd) may he noticed. Next 
come the junipers, sometimes attaining the size of trees {/uni¬ 
perns excelsa,J. tu/escens , and, with fruit as large as plums, 
/. drupacea). The chief ornament of Lebanon, however, is the 
Rhododendron ponticum, with its brilliant purple flower clusters; 
a peculiar evergreen, Vinca libanotica, also adds beauty to this 
zone. 
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(3) Into the alpine region (6200 to 10,400 ft.) pene¬ 
trate a few very stunted oaks ( Quercus subalpina , 
Kotschy), the junipers already mentioned, and a bar¬ 
berry ( Berberis cretica), which sometimes spreads into 
close thickets. Then follow the low, dense, prone, 
pillow-like dwarf bushes, thorny and gray, common to 
the Oriental highlands— Astragalus and the peculiar 
Acantholimon . They are found up to within 300 ft. of 
the highest summits. Upon the exposed mountain 
slopes rhubarb ( Rheum Ribes) is noticeable, and also a 
vetch ( Vicia canescens, Lab.) excellent for sheep. The 
spring vegetation, which lasts until July, appears to be 
rich, especially as regards corolla-bearing plants, such 
as Corydalis , Gagea, Bulbillaria , Colchicum , Pusch - 
kinia , Geranium , Ornithogalum , etc. 

The alpine flora of Lebanon connects itself directly 
with the Oriental flora of lower altitudes, and is unre¬ 
lated to the glacial flora of Europe and northern Asia. 

The flora of the highest ridges, along the edges of the snow 
patches, exhibits no forms related to our northern alpine flora; but 
suggestions of such a flora are found in a Draba , an And rosace, an 
Alsine, and a violet, occurring, however, only in local species. 
Upon the highest summits are found Saponaria Pumilio 
(resembling our Silene acaulis) and varieties of Galium , 
Euphorbia , Astragalus , Veronica, Jurinea, Festuca, Scrophu- 
laria , Geranium, Asphodeline, Allium , Asperula; and, on 
the margins of the snow-fields, a Taraxacum and Ranunculus 
demissus. 

There is nothing of special interest about the fauna 
of Lebanon. Bears are no longer abundant; the 
panther and the ounce are met with ; 
the wild hog, hyaena, wolf, and fox are 
by no means rare ; jackals and gazelles are very common. 
The polecat and the hedgehog also occur. As a rule there 
are not many birds ; but the eagle and the vulture may 
occasionally be seen ; of eatable kinds partridges and 
wild pigeons are the most abundant. In some places 
the bat occasionally multiplies so as actually to become 
a plague. 

The district to the W. of Lebanon, averaging about 
six hours in breadth, slopes in an intricate series of 
* „ , plateaus and terraces to the Mediter- 

nf T»lf aP 7 ranear >- The eoast is for the most 
part abrupt and rocky, often leaving 

room for only a narrow path along the shore, and 
when viewed from the sea it does not lead one to have 


5 . Zoology. 


the least suspicion of the extent of country lying between 
its cliffs and the lofty summits behind. Most of the 
mountain spurs run from E. to W.; but in northern 
Lebanon the prevailing direction of the valleys is north¬ 
westerly, and in the S. some ridges also run parallel 
with the principal chain. The valleys have for the 
most part been deeply excavated by the rapid mountain 
streams wdiich traverse them ; the apparently inaccessible 
heights are crowned by villages, castles, or cloisters 
embosomed among trees. 

Of the streams which are perennial, the most worthy of note, 
beginning from the N., are the Nahr 'Akkar, N. 'Arka, N. el- 
Barid, N. Kadisha, ‘ the holy river ’ (the valley of which begins 
far up in the immediate neighbourhood of the highest summits, 
and rapidly descends in a series of great bends till the river 
reaches the sea at Tripoli), Wady el-Joz (falling into the sea at 
Batrun), Wady Fidar, Nahr Ibrahim (the ancient Adonis, having 
its source in a recess of the great mountain amphitheatre where 
the famous sanctuary Apheca, the modern Afka, lay), Nahr el- 
Kelh (the ancient Lyons), Nahr Beirut (the ancient Magoras, 
entering the sea at Beyrout), Nahr Damur (ancient Tamyras), 
Nahr el-*Auwaly (the ancient Bostrenus, which in the upper 
part of its course is joined by the Nahr el-Baruk). The ‘Anwaly 
and the Nahr ez-Zaherani, the only other streams that fall to 
be mentioned before we reach the Lltani, flow NE. to SW., in 
consequence of the interposition of a ridge subordinate and 
parallel to the central chain. 


On the N., where the mountain bears the special 
name of Jebel ’Akkar, the main ridge of Lebanon rises 
gradually from the plain. Valleys run to the N. 
and NE., among which must be mentioned that of 
the Nahr el-Keblr, the Eleutherus of the ancients, 
whieh takes its rise in the Jebel el-Abyad on the 
eastern slope of Lebanon, and afterwards, skirting 
the district, flows westward to the sea. To the S. of 
Jebel el-Abyad, beneath the main ridge, which as a 
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rule falls away suddenly towards the E., oceur several 
small elevated terraces having a southward slope; 
among these the Wadi en-Nusur (‘vale of eagles'), 
and the basin of the lake Yammuna, with its intermittent 
spring Neb’ el-Arba’in, deserve special mention. Of 
the streams which descend into the Buka’, only the 
Berdonl need be named ; it rises in Jebel Sunnin, and 
enters the plain by a deep and picturesque mountain 
cleft at Zahleh. 

The most elevated summits occur in the N.; but even 
these are of very gentle gradient, and are ascended 
quite easily. The names and the elevations of the several 
peaks, whieh even in summer are covered with snow, have 
been very variously given by different explorers ; accord¬ 
ing to the most accurate accounts the 4 Cedar block' 
consists of a double line of four and three summits respec¬ 
tively, ranged from N. to S., with a deviation of about 
35°. Those to the E. are 'Uyun Urghush, Makmal, 
Muskiya (or Neb’ esh-Shemaila), and Ras Dahr el- 
Kadlb ; fronting the sea are Karn Sauda, Fumni el- 
Mfzab, and Dahr el-Kandil. The height of Makmal by 
the most recent barometric measurement is 10,207 ft- i 
that of the others is somewhat less. S. from them is 
the pass (8831 ft.) which leads from Baalbek to 
Tripoli ; the great mountain amphitheatre on the W. 
side of its summit is remarkable. Farther to the S. 
is a second group of lofty summits. 

Chief among them is the snow-capped SannTn, visible from 
Beyrout; its height is 8554 ft., or, according to other accounts, 
8895 ft. Between this group and the more southerly Jebel 
Kuneiseh (about 6700 ft.) lies the pass (4700 ft.) now traversed 
by the French post road between Beyrout and Damascus. 
Among the other bare summits still farther S. are the long 
ridge of Jebel el-Baruk (about 7000 ft.), the Jebel Niha, with 
the Tomat Niha (about 6100 ft.), near which is a pass to Sidon, 
and the Jebel Rlhan (about 5400 ft.). 

The Buka, the broad valley which separates Lebanon 
from Antilibanus, is watered by two rivers having their 
watershed near Ba’albek (at an elevation of about 3600 
ft.) and their sources separated only by a short mile. 
The river flowing northwards, El-’Asy, is the ancient 
Orontes; the other is the Lltani. In the lower part 
of its course the Lltani has scooped out for itself a deep 
and narrow' rocky bed ; at Burghuz it is spanned by a 
great natural bridge. Not far from the point where it 
suddenly trends to the W. lie, immediately above the 
romantic valley, at an elevation of 1500 ft., the im¬ 
posing ruins of the old castle Kal’at esh-Shaklf, near 
one of the passes to Sidon. In its lower part the Litam 
bears the name of Nahr el - Kasimlyeh. Neither the 
Orontes nor the Lltani has any important affluent. 

The Buka used to be known as Ccelesyria [q.v .); 
but that word as employed by the ancients had a much 
more extensive application. 

At present the full name is Buka' el-'AzIz (the dear Buka'), 
and its northern portion is known as Sahlet Baalbek (the plain 
of Baalbek). The valley is from 4 to 6 m. broad, with an 
undulating surface. It is said to contain a hundred and thirty- 
seven hamlets or settlements, the larger of which skirt the hills, 
whilst the smaller, consisting of mud hovels, stand upon dwarf 
mounds, the dehris of ages. The whole valley could be much 
more richly cultivated than it is at present; but fever is frequent. 

Antilibanus is mentioned only once, in Judith 1 7 
{avrCKifiavos), w’here 4 Libanus and Antilibanus* means 
the land between the parallel ranges— i.e. , Coelesyria. 
The Antilibanus chain has in many respects been 
much less fully explored than that of Lebanon. Apart 
, from its southern offshoots it is 67 m. 
7. Geography lon ^ vv j 1 |j st j ts width varies from 16 to 
. e 13^ m. Jt rises from the plain of Homs, 

Antiiibanus. an ^ j n - ts nort h ern portion is very arid 

and barren. The range has not so many offshcots as 
oeeur on the W. side of Lebanon ; under its precipitous 
slopes streteh table-lands and broad plateaus, which, 
especially on the E. side looking towards the steppe, 
steadily increase in w’idth. Along the western side of 
northern Antilibanus stretches the Khashaa, a rough 
red region lined with juniper trees—a succession of the 
hardest limestone crests and ridges, bristling with bare 
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rock and crag that shelter tufts of vegetation, and are 
divided by a succession of grassy ravines. On the 
eastern side the parallel valley of’Asal el-Ward deserves 
special mention ; the descent towards the plain east¬ 
wards, as seen for example at Malfila, is singular,— 
first a spacious amphitheatre and then two deep very 
narrow gorges. The perennial streams that take their 
rise in Antilibanus are not many. 

One of the finest and host watered valleys is that of Helbun 
(see Hklbon). The highest points of the range, reckoned 
from the N., are Hal mint el-Kabfi (8247 ft.), which has a 
splendid view; the Fatly block, including Tal'at Musa (8755 
ft.) and the adjoining Jebel Nebi Biiriih (7900 ft. [?]); and a 
third group near Bludiin, in which the most prominent names 
are Shukif Akliyar, and Ahu'l-Hin (S330 ft. [?]). 

Of the valleys descending westward the first to claim 
mention is the Wady Vahffifa ; a little farther to the S., 
lying N. and S., is the rich upland valley of Zebedani, 
where the Barada has its highest sources. Pursuing an 
easterly course of several hours, this stream receives 
the waters of the romantic Win Kijeh (which doubles its 
volume), and bursts out by a rocky gateway upon the 
plain of Damascus. It is the Amanah (RV m £ ) of 2 K. 5 12; 
the portion of Antilibanus traversed by it was also called 
by the same name (Cant. 48). See Am ANA. The 
French post road after leaving the Buka first enters 
a little valley running N. and S., where a projecting 
ridge of Antilibanus bears the ruins of the ancient cities 
Chalcis and Gerrha. It next traverses the gorge of 
Wadv el-Harir, the level upland Sublet Judeideh, the 
ravine of Wady el-Kain, the ridge of Wkabat et-Tin, 
the descent Daurat el-Billan, and finally the unpeopled 
plain of Dimas, from which it enters the valley of 
Barada. This route marks the southern boundary of 
Antilibanus proper, where the Hermon group begins. 
From the point where this continuation of Antilibanus 
begins to take a more westerly direction, a low ridge 
shoots out towards the SW., trending farther and 
farther away from the eastern chain and narrowing the 
Buka ; upon the eastern side of this ridge lies the 
elevated valley or hilly stretch known as Wady et-Teim. 
In the N., beside'Ain Faliij, it is connected by a low 
watershed with the Buka ; from the gorge of the Litani 
it is separated by the ridge of Jebel ed-Dahr. At its 
southern end it contracts and merges into the plain of 
Banias, thus enclosing Mount Hermon on its N\V. and 
W. sides ; eastward from the Hasbany branch of the 
Jordan lies the meadow-land Merj Wyiin (see Ijon). 

The inhabitants of Lebanon have at no time played 
a conspicuous part in history. There are remains of 

8 Political P reh ' stor * e occupation ; but we do not 
historv and even know "hat races dwelt there in the 
population historical period of antiquity. Probably 
” ” ‘ they belonged partly to the Canaanite but 

chiefly to the Aramiean group of nationalities; editorial 
notices in the narrative books of the 04 ' mention 
Hivites (Judg. 3 3, where, however, we should probably 
read ‘ Hittites’) and Giblites (Josh. 13 s ; see, however, 
GEBAL, i). A portion of the western coast land w r as 
always, it may be assumed, in the hands of the Phoe¬ 
nician states, and it is possible that once and again 
their sovereignty may have extended even into the 
Buka. Lebanon was also included within the ideal 
boundaries of the land of Israel (Josh. 13 s [D.,]) p and 
the whole region was well known to the Hebrews, by 
whose poets its many excellencies are often praised— 
see, e.g ., Is. 37 24 60 13 Hos. 14 5-7 Ps. 72 16 Cant. 4 n; 
but note that the phrase 1 the wine of Lebanon ’ (Hos. 
14 8) is doubtful : see Wine. Jeremiah finds no better 
image for the honour put by Yahwfe on the house of 
David than ’ the top of Lebanon ’ (Jer. 226). The 
cedars of Lebanon supplied timber for Solomon’s 
temple and palace (1 K. 56 2 Ch. 28 ), and at the re¬ 
building of the temple cedar timber was again brought 
from the I^cbanon (Ezra 3 7 ; cp Joppa). These noble 
trees were not less valued by the Assyrians ; the in¬ 
scriptions of the Assyrian kings repeatedly mention 
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the felling of trees in Lebanon and Amanus. Cp 
Cedar ; also Egypt, § 33. 

In the Roman period the district of Phoenice extended into 
Lebanon ; in the second century Phoenice, along with the inland 
districts pertaining to it, constituted a subdivision of the pro¬ 
vince of Syria, having Emesa(Homs) for its capital; from the 
time of Diocletian there was a Phoenice ad Libanum, with 
Kmesn as capital, as well as a Phoenice Maritima of w'hich 
Tyre was the chief city. Remains of the Roman period occur 
throughout Lebanon, and more especially in Hermon, in the 
shape of small temples in more or less perfect preservation ; the 
splendid ruins of Baalbee are world-famous. Although Christi¬ 
anity early obtained a footing in Lebanon, the pagan worship, 
and even human sacrifice, survived for a long time, especially in 
remote valleys such as Afka. The present inhabitants are for 
the most part of Syrian (Aramaean) descent; Islam and the 
Arabs have at no time penetrated very deep into the mountain 
land. 

Ritter, Die Krdkunde von As ten; Die Sinai - Halbinsel, 
Paldstina , u. Syrienft) (1848 -1855); Robinson, Later Biblicat 
Researches in Palestine anti the adjacent 

9 . Literature. Regions (1856), and Physical Geography 
of the Holy Land (London, 1865); R. F. 
Burton and C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake, Unexplored Syria (1872); 
O. Fraas, Drei Monate im Lebanon (1876); Porter, Handbook 
for 7 'raz’ellers in Syria and Palestine (1858,< 21 1875); Socin- 
Benzinger, Palestine and Syrt'aft) in Baedeker’s series of hand- 
hooks for travellers (ET, r898); GASm. HG 45 ff. (1894; 
additions, r896). For maps see Burton and Socin-Baedeker, also 
Van de Velde’s Map of the Holy Land (Gotha, 1858 ; Germ, ed., 
r866), and the Carte du Liban dapres les reconnaissances de la 
brigade topogt aphique du corps expeditionnaire de Syrie en 
1860-61, prepared at the French War Office (r862). a. S. 

LEBAOTH (n'lwSn 1 ?), Josh. 1532. See Beth-leba- 
OTH. and note that 1 Lebaoth ’ and * Bealoth ’ (Josh. 
1524) are probably the same name. Cp Baalath- 
BEKR. 

LEBBJEUS (AeBB&ioc or AeB<M0C [NL]) occurs in 
AV (cp TR) of Mt. IO3 as the name of the apostle who 
was * surnamed* (o €niKAH 0 €lc) Thadd/EUS [q.v.\ 
The conflate reading of TR is from the 1 Syrian’ text; 
Ais a strongly but insufficiently supported Western 
reading, adopted by Tischendorf in Alt. 10 3, but not 
in Mk. 3 18. If Ae/ 3 / 3 cuos = ’sS, we may with Dalman 
(Pal. Gram. 142, n. 1 ; cp I Vorte Jesu , 40) compare 
the Phcen. N3S and Sin. 'xzh- It is possible, however, 
according to WH, that the reading is due to an 

early attempt to bring Levi (\euas) the publican (Lk. 
527) within the number of the Twelve. Cp Levi. 
Older views (see Keim, jesu von Nazara , 2310; ET 
3380) are very improbable. 

LEB-KAMAI ('Op/nS, - the heart [/.*., centre] of 
my adversaries ’ ; cp Aq. AV), usually taken to be a 
cypher-form of Kasdim (D'TP 3 ), ‘ Chaldnea ’ ; © BKA *, 
however, has x&AAMoyC. or -Aeoyc (Jer. 51 1), and 
Giesebrecht and Cornill place c'TJ’2 in the text. Cer¬ 
tainly, Leb-kamai might be the trifling of a very late 
scribe, a specimen of the so-called Athbash-writing (on 
which see Sheshacii). It is possible, however, that 
it is a corruption of Svcnv (Jerahmeel), and that Jer. 
50 51 is directed against the much-hated Edomites or 
Jerahmeelites, as well as against the Chaldreans. So 
Cheyne in Cril. Bib. See Merathaim, Pekod. 

Other cyphers were known as and C3 7R> on which see 

Buxt. de Abb rev. Heb. and Lexic. Chald. s.v. ; (for an alleged 
example of the C3 7 .X species, see Tabeel). 

LEBONAH (np^>; thc AcBcona [B], toy Ai- 
B&NOy THC AeB. [AL]), or (since ttbdnah, ‘frankin¬ 
cense,' was not a Jewish produet) Lebanah or Libnah, 
a place to the N. of Shiloh (Judg. 21 19), identified by 
Maundrell (1697) w’ith the modern el-Lubban, a poor 
village on the slope of a hill 3 m. WNW. from Seilun 
(Shiloh), with many old rock tombs in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The story in Judges mentions Lebonah in 
connection with a vintage-festival at Shiloh. This 
suggests to Neubauer (Giogr. 83) that ‘ Beth-laban in the 
mountains’ (ep Nazareth) from which wine of the 
second quality was brought for the drink offerings 
in the temple (Minaholh 9 7) may be our Lebanah 
(Lebonah). 
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LECAH (H?!?; Ah X a [B], -*A [A], Am X a [L]), 
apparently the name of a place in the territory of 
Judah, descended from Er b. Shelah, i Ch. 4 21. If 
so, it is perhaps an error for Lachish (Meyer, Entst. 
164). More probably, however, my 1 ?! hdV '3r is a cor¬ 
ruption (with some dittography) of ^REUTY, and the 
meaning is that Mareshah (q.v.) was of mixed Judahite 
and Jerahmeelite origin. T. K. c. 

LEDGES. For D'a^tr, slflabbini (from ; cp Syr., 
of the rungs of a ladder; ju>v e^exopevtov) 1 K. 7 28 yCf;see Laver. 

For nVr, ydddth (a p\r) x e( -P<*>i' [BA], RV ‘ stays ’), 1 K. 7 35_/C, 
see Laver. For 3333 , karkob (eVxapa bis [BAF] in Ex. 27 5), 
arula, Ex. 27 5 38 4L RV (AV ‘compass’), see Altar, § ga. 

For iTJiy, ' dzfirah , Ezek. 43 14 17 20 (iAcurnjpioi') 45 19 (lepov), 
RVmg. ‘ledge,’ EV ‘settle,’ cp Altar, § 4 ; also Mercy Seat. 

LEEKS. The word TVfl, hasir , which usually 
means 'grass’ (see Grass), is in Nu. 11 5 rendered 
* leeks ’ by all the ancient versions. Although the 
correctness of this interpretation cannot be exactly 
proved, it has all tradition in its favour and harmonises 
well with the context. The leeks of ancient Egypt were 
renowned (Plin. HN, xix. 33 no) ; and rxn is used 
in this sense at least once in the Talmud (Low, 
228). The garden leek (Allium Porruin) is only a 
cultivated form of Allium Ampeloprasum , L., which is 
a native of Syria and Egypt. n. m.— w. T. t.-d. 

LEGION (AericoN [Ti.WH]), Mk. 5 9 is Lk.830. 
See Army, § 10 ; Gospels, § 16. 

LEHABIM (D'lin^), one of the 'sons’ of Mizraim, 
Gen. 10 13 (AaBigim [AEL]} = 1 Ch. 1 nt (AaBgin 

[A] , AaBigim [L]), either a by-form or a corruption of 
LUBIM (q.v.). 

Another possible view is that C'EH 1 ? comes from C‘[n]^i’3=: 

Baalah was in the S. of Judah towards Edom (Josh. 
1629). This stands in connection with a hypothesis respecting 
the name commonly read Mizraim which explains a group of 
difficult problems, but deals freely with MT. See Mizraim ; 
Crit. Bib „ 

LEHI pn$>, •jawbone’ ; in Judg. 15 9 AGy[e]l 
[BA], Ag X 6I [L], and in Judg. 15 19 £N th ClArONi 

[B] , thc ClAr^NOC [AL], in Judg. 15 14, CIATONOC 
[BAL]) or, more fully ( v . 17), Ramatii-lehi (*r6 npi, 
?.<?., ‘the hill of the jawbone,’ © BAL , ANAipGCiC 
ClAfONOC; DPI is surely not an explanatory gloss 
[Doorninck]), the scene of one of Samson’s exploits 
(Judg. 15 9 14 17 19). According to most scholars the 
place derived its name from something in its shape 
which resembled a jawbone (cp the peninsula Onu- 
gnathus in Laconia), upon which resemblance the popular 
wit based a legend. The explanation of Beer-lahai-roi 
proposed elsewhere (Jeraiimeel, § 4 [c]), however, sug¬ 
gests the conjecture that Lehi and Ramath-lehi are 
early corruptions of Jcrahmeel. There were probably 
many places of this name. If so, the place derived its 
name from some ancient written source, the text of 
which had become corrupted. 

Most scholars since Bochart (to Driver’s list add now Bu. and 
H. P. Smith) have found a reference to the same place in 2 S. 23 11 
(reading ‘were gathered together to Lehi,’ .TnS [eirl trtayoi'a, 
L; et? tottor (rtayova, Jos. Ant. vii. 12 3] instead of ,Tn? [ei? 
OtjpCcl, BA]). The omission, however, in 1Ch.ll.13 shows 
that the same words ‘and the Philistines were gathered together 
to baille ’ occurred in the Chronicler’s text of the narrative of 
2 Sam., both in v. 9 and in v. 11. n'n^> therefore, must be a 

fragment of JlEn^sS, ‘ to battle ’ (Klo.). The scene of the exploit 
was probably the valley of Rephaim (read with Chr. Cfci SEDRJ, 
‘were gathered together there,’ refening back to v. 9 [see Pas- 
dammim]). 

As to the site of the Lehi of Judges, we know from 
Judg. 158-13, that it lay above Etam ( q.v .), and Schick 1 
identifies it with a hill (with ruins) called es-Siyydgh 

1 ZDPV 10152^1 The name Siaghah is attached to the 
shoulder of the mountain above ’Ayim Musa, called Jebel Nebil 
C PEFQ } Oct. 1888, p. 184). Cp Pisgah. 
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(from triayJjv ?), at the mouth of the Wady en-Xajil, 
and meations a fountain called 'Ain Nakura to the east 
Conder ( Tentwork , 1 276), has a still more far-fetched 
identification. See En-hakkore, and, on the legend 
and its explanation, see, further, Jawbone, Ass’s. 

t. k. c. 

LEMECH (t|D^), Gen. 4 18 5 25 AV m *-, EV Lamec:-’ 

LEMUEL ‘ [belonging] to God ’ ? 

see Names, §§ 22, 37) the name of a youthful king, 
mentioned, if the text is correct, in Prov. 31 14. 1 The 
form, however, though possible, is improbable (see 
Lael) ; if a name is intended, the present writer thinks 
it is probably Jerahmeel ; we might with much prob¬ 
ability read mdlek yirahmi'el , 'a king of Jerahmeel.’ 
The following word massd can mean neither * poem ’ 
nor a supposed Arabian kingdom ; it should rather be 
mdsdl (Gratz, Bickell). Bickell, however, thinks that 
VreS. in v. 4, has arisen out of in ctzjVcV (written 
□'ErSe 1 ?, as in 2 S. 11 i). 2 ^rie 1 ? was then supposed to be 
a personal name, hence the repetition of d'E^E^r after 
it. From v. 4 S was copied into v. 1. This would 
require the rendering, * The words of a [nameless] king, 
a wise poem which his mother taught him.’ The former 
view seems preferable. Cp Agur, Proverbs, also 
Bickell (ZA" 1 / 5 297) ; Del. and Toy, ad loc.\ Cheyne, 
Job and Solomon, 154, 171. t. k. c. 

LEND (mjpn, Ex. 22 24[25] ; Aanizgin Lk. 634), 

and Borrow (^KE\ Ex. 322; AanicacGai, Ml 542). 
See Law and Justice, § 16 ; Trade and Com¬ 
merce. 

LENTILES, RV 'lentils’— i.e. , En'um lens , L. 
(D s pHP, * addSim ; <J)AKOC; Gen. 2534 2 S. 1?28 23 n 
Ezek. 4 9 f ; cp also Mish. Shabb. 7 4 often), rightly so 
rendered by all the ancient versions, as is shown by the 
use of the Ar. * adas for the same plant to this day 
(BP 1 246). The pottage [td] which Esau obtained 
from Jacob he called ’ dm (cir). As lentil-pottage, 
which is one of the commonest among simple people 
at the present day, is of a peculiar brownish green, 3 
MT must be wrong in vocalising 'dm in v. 30, adorn , 
'red.' Read Mom — Arab, idarn, ‘a by-dish ’ (cp col. 
1333, n. 2): ‘Feed me with some of the Mom, that Mom. ’ 
The nutritive properties of lentils are well known. 
According to De Candolle ( Origine , 25 yf.) W. Asia 
was probably the earliest home of the lentil, and it 
has been cultivated in that region since the dawn of 
history. Cp Food, § 4, 1, col. 1541, and for another 
conjectured reference to lentils (28.619 1 Ch. I63) see 
Fruit, § 5, 2. 

LEOPARD (TOJ, Aram. IK'j ; ttapAaAic I Is. 116 
Hos. 137 Jer. 56 13 23 Hab. 1 8 Cant. 4 8 Dan. 7 6 Ecclus. 
2823 Rev. 13 2f). A wild beast, noted for its fierceness, 
its swiftness (Hab. 18 ), and its spotted skin (Jer. 1323). 
Its name (ndnter) also occurs in place-names (Beth- 
NIMRAH, Nimrim \_qq.v .]), which suggests an interesting 
enquiry (see below). On the expression ‘ the mountains 
of the leopards ' (Cant. 4 8 || * the lions' dens ’) see Can¬ 
ticles, § 15, col. 693, top. Apart from the textual 
phenomena, it is true, wc should not be suspicious at 
the mention of leopards in Lebanon and Hermon. 

Pellspardus may be less common now than it probably was 
in OT times ; but it is still found, according to Tristram, round 
the Dead Sea, in Gilead and Bashan, and in the wooded 
districts of the West. Bloodthirsty and ferocious in the 

1 (J3bRa has in v. 1 for T^E ^RIE*? H3^l, oc epol Aoyoi elpijirat 
virb de ou /3a<riA e'tov and in v. 4 for VrieS D'eKe*? *TR, pera 
/SouAijy TravTa iroCei. 

2 The scribe began to write C'ErSeS* hut wrote by accident 
^ReS- As usual, he left the error uncancelled and wrote 
straight on correctly. This is no doubt the meaning of Bickell’s 
condensed statement. 

3 This green colour is the colour of the pottage. The raw 
husks are brown and the raw grain, stripped of its covering, red. 
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extreme, it will even kill more victims than it requires, simply 
to satisfy its craving for blood. It is in the habit of concealing 
itself at wells and at the entrances of villages (Jer. 5 6), lying in 
wait for its prey, upon which it will spring from a great 
distance ; it has an appetite for dogs, but men are seldom 
attacked. F. pardus has a wide distribution, extending almost 
throughout Africa, and from Palestine to China in S. Asia; 
it is also found in many of the larger East Indian islands. 
jubatus (the Cheeta) is scarcer ; it can be found in the wooded 
hills of Galilee, and in the neighbourhood of Tabor. In dis¬ 
position it is much less fierce than F. pardus and is com¬ 
paratively easily lamed ; in India it is trained for hunting 
antelopes, etc. (cp Thomson’s statement respecting the panther 
in Palestine, LB [1860], p. 444). It has almost as wide a 
distribution as its congener ; but does not reach so far E. 

The Sinaitic Arabs relate that the leopard was once 
a man, but that afterwards lie washed in milk and 
became a panther and an enemy of mankind (WRS, 
Kin. 204). The occurrence in Arabic of the tribal 
names namir , dimin. nomair , pi. antnar, and also the 
Sab. DTC3N, taken in connection with the above story, 
seems to point to a primitive belief in a supposed 
kinship with the panther, and it is probable that 
the clan which first called itself after the ' leopard' 
believed itself to be of one kin with it (cp also the 
leopard-skin worn, as is well known, by a certain class 
of priests in their official duties). 1 We may further 
compare the occurrence of the place-names Betii- 
NtMRAH, Ximrim (qq.v.) t and the fact that four 
similarly formed names are said to be found in the 
Hauran (cp ZDAIG 29437). A place-name pea also 
occurs in Sabrean inscriptions. Finally, Jacob of Serftgh 
mentions bar nernre , 'son of panthers,’ as the name of 
a false deity of Haran {ZDAIG 29 no ; cp WRS, /. 
Phil. 993 ; Kin. 201 ). 2 A. E. S.—S. A. C. 


LEPROSY, LEPER. The word njns, sdraath, 
occurs some twenty-eight times in Lev. 13 also in 1 ) 1.24 8 
2 K. 2 7 2 Ch.2619, and is invariably translated A enpa in 

0 , lepra in Vg. The root is y-|^, meaning originally (probably) 
* to smile ’; the participle sdru<*' t is met with in Lev. 

1344^ H3 224 Nu. 5 2 (Aeirpo? ; leprosus), and yTlilfp, JH 3 E 3 , 
tnesora, in Ex. 4 6 Lev. 14 2 Nu. 12 10 a S. 3 29 2 K. "* 1 n 27 
7 3 8 15 5 2 Ch. 26 20 /. 23. NT has A inpa in Mk. 1 42 Lk. 5 12/., 
Aerrpo? in Ml. 82 108 11 5 266 Mk. 1 40 14 3 Lk. 4 27 7 22 17 12. 
In Is. 534 Yg. has ‘ et nos putaviinus eum quasi leprosum,’ 
where AY has ‘stricken.’ 


The word \hcpa, in Hippocrates and others, meant 
some scaly disease of the skin, quite different from i\l<pas 
1. Meaning in or : °f ‘he two lepra 

Greek and T at in corres l >oncls on the whole Wlth P sori ~ 
ureek and Latin. ( SC aIiness), elepha{ntiasi)s with 

common or tubercular leprosy. It is probable that in the 
word lepra was meant to be generic, or to include more 
than the \lirpa of medical Greek ; if so, it would have 
been a correct rendering of the generic Heb. 3 ( = ‘ stroke,’ 
plaga , plague). The lepra of the Yg., however, became 
specially joined in mediaeval medical writings to what is 
technically known as leprosy, so that lepra Arabum 
meant exactly the same as elephantiasis Gnecorum. 
Thenceforward, consequently, all that was said in the 
OT of sdraath was taken as said of leprosy, which 
thus derived its qualities, and more especially its con¬ 
tagiousness, not so much from clinical observation as 
from verbal interpretation. This confusion lxdongs not 
to the Hebrew text, but to translations and to mediaeval 
and modern glosses. 

So generically is the Hebrew word used, that two of the 
varieties of sdraath are in inanimate 
things—viz., clothes or leather work 


2 . Leprosy of 
{a) houses, 
(b) garments. 


(Lev. 1347-59), und the walls of houses 
(14 33-53 )• The conjecture of some, that 
the leprosy of the garment was a defilement of garments 


1 ^ ee A nc. Ft?. 1 184, fig. 12, and cp Dress, § 8; 

Esau. The origin of the hanging of the leopard’s skin in the 
bouse of Antenor {Fans. x. 27 3) is obscure. 

2 Among the idolatrous objects destroyed by Hezekiah 
(2 Ch. 31 1) and losiah (/A., 34 34), the Pesh. enumerates nernre 
(MT, C'Tw'R, D'TCS). To the translators of the Pesh., at any 
rate, images of leopards were apparently not unknown. 

3 In Ar. the cognate word is used especially of epileptic fits 
or the falling sickness. 


worn by the leprous, is against the sense of the text, to 
say nothing of the silence of the context on so essential 
a point. Again, the suggestion of Michaelis that the 
leprosy of the walls of a house was the peculiar nitrous 
exudation or crust that sometimes appears, like a scabby 
state of the skin, on newly plastered walls, would imply 
that means of a very drastic kind were used against 
walls merely because they looked leprous, just as if one 
were to root out trees because of bolls and leprous- 
looking excrescences on their bark. The ‘ leprosies ’ of 
walls and garments were real troubles in those things, 
which required skill and energy to surmount ; and the 
obvious meaning is that they were parasitic invasions of 
vegetable moulds or of the eggs of insects. 

(#) The description of the house-leprosy (greenish or 
reddish patches, lower than, or penetrating beneath the 
surface of, the inner wall, Lev. 14 37) does not exactly 
identify the condition ; but the steps taken to get rid of 
it—the removal of a part of the wall, the scraping of 
adjoining parts, the carrying of the dust so scraped off 
to an unclean place, the rebuilding, the replastering, and 
the resort to still more thorough demolition if the first 
means had not been radical enough and the plague 
had come again — are very much in the manner of 
dealing with dry rot; whoever has had occasion to 
eradicate that spreading fungus from some wall or 
partition, will see the general fitness of the steps to be 
taken, particularly of the precautions against leaving 
any spores lurking in the dust of neighbouring parts. 

The mycelium of the dry-rot fungus (Folyporus destructor , or 
Merulius vastator , or M. lac/trymans) not only eats into wood¬ 
work, hut may form between the lath and plaster and the stone or 
brick, large sheets of felt-like texture, half an inch or more thick, 
the fresh broken surface of which will look greenish yellow or 
red. It is most apt to come in damp structures shut out from 
the circulation of air. Without contending that the plague, or 
the fretting leprosy (13 51, rnNDE Dins, perhaps rather a malig¬ 
nant leprosy) of the walls of a house was precisely the dry-rot 
of northern countries, one must conclude that it was a parasitic 
mould of the same kind. 

(£) The leprosy of the garment (Lev. 13 47-59) was in 
woollen, or linen, or in any work that is made of skin. 
This excludes the suggestion of Michaelis that it may 
have been a contagion of the sheep clinging to its wool. 
A greenish or reddish colour, and a tendency to spread, 
are the chief indications given as to its nature. If it 
changed colour with washing, it might be cured by 
rending out the affected piece ; otherwise the garment 
or article made of skin was to be burned. Such marks 
are perhaps too general for scientific identification ; but 
there are various moulds and mildews (such as Alucor 
and Penicillium ), as well as deposits of the eggs of 
moths, which would produce the appearances and effects, 
and would call for the remedial measures of the text. 

Such being the probable nature of two of the varieties 
of sdraath —namely, parasitic spreading moulds or 
- fretting insects upon inanimate substances 

in L v 13 f, — we shall probably not err in discovering 
*'* the same parasitic character in some, if 
not in the whole, of the human maladies in the same 
context. The most clearly identified of the parasitic 
skin-diseases are the plague upon the head or the beard, 
or the scall 1 (prn, Lev. 13 29-37), and the leprosy causing 
baldness (v. 42). These are almost certainly the con¬ 
tagious and often inveterate ringworm, or scald-head, 
mentagra, or sycosis, of the hairy scalp and beard. To 
them also the name of ‘leprosy’ is given ; and indeed 
the most striking part in the ritual of the leper, the 
rending of the clothes, the covering the lip, and the 
crying out ‘unclean, unclean,’ follows in the text im¬ 
mediately upon the description of an affection of the 
head which was probably tinea decalvans (ringworm), 
or favus , tinea favosa (scald-head), which are still com¬ 
paratively common among poor Jews as well as Moslems 
(this, says Hirsch, is perhaps to be explained by their 

1 An eruption of the skin. The word is connected with 1 scale ’; 
cp Chaucer, ‘ under thy locks thou mayst have the scall ’ [so Mr. 
Scrivener]. 
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religious practice of always keeping the head covered). 
Pityriasis versicolor , which affects the trunk especially, 
and produces spots of brownish or reddish discolora¬ 
tion, is another parasitic skin disease common among 
the same classes [cp Schamberg 1 (commenting medically 
on Lev. 13 )]. The white spots often referred to probably 
included leucoderma or vitiligo. 

Vitiligo is a disease not uncommon in the darker-skinned races, 
being characterised by white spots, bounded by dusky red, 
especially on the face, neck, and hands, and on hairy parts such 
as the scalp, armpits, and pubes. The disease begins as white 
dots, which spread slowly and may become large patches. In 
the negro they produce a piebald effect; they occur also in the 
horse and the elephant. The chief reason for discovering vitiligo 
among the varieties of siira'ath is that the reiterated symptom of 
patchy whitening of the hair in Lev. 13 is more distinctive of that 
disease, than of any other. On the other hand, vitiligo is not 
contagious, is not attended by rawness of the flesh, and admits 
of no cure. If it be the disease in which patches of hair 
turned white (as Kapori and other dermatologists suppose), the 
prominence given to it must have been superstitious (elephants 
with vitiligo are sacred). As a matter of practical concern, 
scabies or itch ought to have found a place ; its best sign is the 
sinuous white line marking the track of the female acarus 
through the epidermis, but none of the references to a white 
spot is precise enough for that; however, scabies may have been 
diagnosed by its attendant eruptions (various) which would be 
included under ‘rising’ or ‘eruption.’ 

The disease of 13 12-17, which was placed in the * clean ’ 
class because it concerned all the body, may have been 
psoriasis (‘English leprosy’), a scaly disease in which 
the characters of ‘ brightness ’ and ‘ whiteness' of the 
spots are most marked ; when complicated with eczema, 
as it often is, the element of ‘ raw flesh ’ would come in, 
and therewith perhaps the priestly diagnosis of unclean¬ 
ness. On the other hand, the dull white ‘tetter’ of 
vv. 38 and 39 is ‘ clean.’ For none of these diseases are 
the written diagnostics at all clear; but within the meagre 
outline there may well have been a more minute know¬ 
ledge preserved by tradition in the priesthood. It is 
only in P that the subject is handled at all ; JE make 
no provision whatever for the diagnosis, isolation, etc., 
of diseases. 

The chief question remains, whether true leprosy is 
anywhere pointed at by the diagnostics. 

It may be doubted if any one would ever have dis¬ 
covered true leprosy in these chapters but for the trans¬ 
lation of sdraalh in <0 and Vg. Even those (Hensler 
and others) who identify white or anaesthetic leprosy 
with the white spots, bright spots, white risings, or the 
like, do not profess to find any traces of tubercular 
leprosy, which is the kind that lends itself most obviously 
to popular superficial description, and is the most likely 
form of the disease to have received notice. The strongest 
argument of those who discover true leprosy in Lev. 13 
is that it would have been important to detect the disease 
in its earliest stage, and that the beginnings of all cases 
of leprosy are dusky spots of the skin, or erythematous 
patches, which come and go at first, and then remain 
permanently, becoming the white anaesthetic spots of 
one form of the developed disease, and the seats of 
nodules (of the face, hands, and feet) in the other. This 
line of argument assumes, however, a scientific analysis 
of the stages of leprosy such as has been attained only 
in recent times (19th cent.). 

It will be convenient to set forth briefly some characters 
of leprosy, as they are uniformly found at the present time in 
_ many parts of the globe. A case of leprosy that 
4 . Hue would be obvious to a passer-by is marked by a 
leprosy, thickened or nodulated state of the features, especi¬ 
ally of the eyebrows, the wings of the nose, the 
cheeks, the chin, and the lobes of the ears, giving the face some¬ 
times a leonine look ( leontiasis\ or a hideous appearance (satyri- 
as s). The same nodules occur, also, on the hands and the feet, 
or other exposed parts of the limbs, making a thickened, lumpy 
state of the skin, whence the name elephantiasis . 2 In some 
cases the nodules on. the fingers or toes eat into the joints, so 
that portions of the digits fall off, the stump healing readily as 


1 Jay F. Schamberg, M.D., ‘The nature of the Leprosy of 
the Bible,’ reprinted from th z Philadelphia Polychrome, vol. vii., 
nos. 47/; (19th and 26th Nov., 1898). 

Especially associated by the ancients with Egypt; cp Pliny, 
xxvi.15, Lucret. 0 ni 4 y: 
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in an amputation ( lepra mutilans ).* Nodules in exposed situa¬ 
tions, or subject to friction and hurts, are very apt to become 
sores, yielding a foul sanies which may make a sordid crust. 
Besides the skin, certain mucous membranes become the seat of 
nodules or thickenings — the front of the eyeball ( pannus 
leprosus ), the tongue and mouth, and the larynx, the thickened 
and roughened state of which reduces the voice to a hoarse tone 
or husky whisper. These are the most superficially obvious of 
all the signs of leprosy, forming together an unmistakable 
picture. 

A large part of all leprosy, however, perhaps the half, wants 
these more obvious characters. A person may be truly leprous, 
and have nothing to show for it in the face, or on the hands and 
feet—perhaps only a nodule here and there along the course of 
the nerves of the arms or other part. Many cases, again, have 
only a number of blanched or discoloured patches of the skin, in 
the same situations where other lepers have nodules or tubercles ; 
these correspond to the variety of white leprosy, or macular 
leprosy ( lepra albicans , maculosa , etc.). The macular and 
nodular characters may concur in the same person. 

Underlying all these external marks, whether nodules or spots, 
is the most significant of all the morbid changes of leprosy—the 
loss of function in the nerves of the skin. Based upon that was 
one of the mediaeval tests—to prick the skin along the course of the 
posterior tibial nerve behind the ankle on the inner side. In the 
modern pathology of the disease, the disorganisation or degenera¬ 
tion of the nerves is recognised as fundamental; it leads to loss 
of sensibility, to loss of structural integrity or of tissue-nutrition, 
and to a profound lowering of the whole vitality and efficiency 
of the organism, whereby leprosy becomes a much more serious 
affection than a mere chronic skin-disease. These more profound 
characters of the disease, it need hardly be said, are nowhere 
reflected in the biblical references. 

The causes of this great and incurable constitutional disorder 
are believed by many to be something corrupt in the staple food. 
One of the most probable dietetic errors, known to prevail in 
many, if not in all, parts of the world where leprosy is now met 
with, is the eating of fish in a semi-putrid state—very often the 
more insipid and worthless kinds of fresh-water or salt-water fish 
which are preferred in a half-corrupt state of cure on account of 
the greater relish. The dietetic theory of the cause of leprosy 
does not exclude, of course, other corrupt articles of food besides 
fish, the media;val writers enumerating several such. Also it is 
probable that various unwholesome conditions of living must 
! work together with corrupt diet, and that there must be a certain 
susceptibility in the individual constitution or temperament, 
which would be handed down and intensified by descent and 
intermarriage. It should be said that the dietetic theory is not 
received by all, and is apt to be resisted by those bacteriologists 
who make the bacillus lepree the sufficient cause. A primary 
dietetic cause does not conflict with a certain possibility of 
transmitting leprosy by infection. An acquired or inherited 
constitutional malady may develop an infective property; the 
one character does not necessarily exclude the other; but in 
experience it appears that leprosy is seldom produced by any 
other means than habitual errors of nutrition (or other endemic 
conditions) in the individual or his ancestry. 

i. In antiquity this disease was specially, and indeed 
exclusively, associated with Egypt—‘ circum flumina 
5. History T Nili V • neque preeterea “squnm ' says 
of leprosy. Lucretlus ( 6 iii 3 /)- Perhaps the limita- 
^ tion was only because other countries were 

less familiar ground. Herodotus does not mention 
leprosy in Egypt; but he says enough (277) on the use 
of uncooked fish and on the ways of curing fish, fowl, 
and other animal food, to make leprosy probable accord¬ 
ing to the etiological theory. On the other hand, he 
mentions ( 1 138) a certain skin-disease of the Persians, 
\evKi), sufferers from which were obliged to live outside 
the towns. In a passage of Hippocrates ( Progn . 114) 
this white malady is one of a group of three skin-diseases 
— \eiXyves Kai \birpai Kal XevKcu. A high antiquity is 
assigned to leprosy in Egypt by certain legends of the 
Exodus, which are preserved by late Greek writers 
(especially the Egyptian priest Manetho) known to us 
from Josephus’s elaborate reply to them in his apology 
for Judaism ( Contr. Ap. 12634; cp Ant. iii. 11 4). Cp 
Exodus, § 7. 

One form of the legend is that leprous and other impure 
persons, to the number of 80,000, were separated out and sent to 
work in the mines or quarries E. of the Nile, that they were 
afterwards assigned a city, and that Moses became their leader. 
Another form of it is that the Jews in Egypt were ‘ leprous and 
scabby and subject to certain other kinds of distempers,’ that 
they begged at the temples in such numbers as to become a 
nuisance, and that they were eventually got rid of—the lepious 
by drowning, the others by being driven into the desert. 

Behind these legends there is the probability that the 

1 This appears to be alluded to in Dt. 28 35 where the smiting 
in the knees and legs is specifically mentioned. 
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enslaved population of Egypt, occupied with forced 
labour in the Delta, would have been specially subject 
to those endemic influences (including the dietetic) which 
gave the country an ancient repute for leprosy. Still, if 
one person in a hundred, whether of the enslaved foreign, 
or the free native, labourers, was leprous, it would have 
been a rather larger ratio than is found anywhere at 
present in the most wretched circumstances. Whilst it 
is thus probable that there were cases of true leprosy in 
the early history of Israel, no extra-biblical reference to 
it in Palestine occurs until the first century B. c. The 
army of Pompey was said to have brought leprosy to 
Italy, for the first time, on returning from the Syrian 
campaign of 63 B.C. (cp Plut. Symp. 79); which should 
mean, at least, that the disease was then prevalent in 
Syria, as it has probably so remained continuously to the 
present time (communities of lepers at Jerusalem, Nablus, 
and other places). 

ii. The individual cases of 1 leprosy ’ in the OT, how¬ 
ever, are not all clearly the true disease. Miriam’s 
leprosy, Nu. \ 2 iof., appears to have been, in the mind 
of the narrator, a transient thing. The four leprous 
men outside the gate of Samaria during the siege by 
Benhadad (2 K. 73) are sufficiently like the groups of 
lepers under a ban in mediaeval and modern times. On 
the other hand, the leprosy ascribed to Naaman (2 K. 5 ), 
who had perfect freedom of intercourse with his people, 
looks like some more tractable skin-disease. Nor is it 
perhaps unlikely that the curative direction of the prophet, 
if we assume a generic truth in it, was dictated, not 
merely by a belief in the sanctity of the river Jordan, but 
also by an acquaintance with the medicinal properties 
of some spring in the Jordan valley. At any rate, the 
prophet's method of healing has strong pagan affinities. 
Thus Pausanias(v. 5 n, Frazer) tells us that 'in Samicuin, 
not far from the river, there is a cave called the cave of the 
Anigrian nymphs. When a leper enters the cave he 
first prays to the nymphs and promises them a sacrifice, 
whatever it may be. Then he wipes the diseased parts 
of his body, and swimming through the river leaves his 
old uncleanness in the water and comes out whole and 
of one colour.’ The other OT case is that of king 
Uzziah (or Azariah), who was a leper unto the day of 
his death, dwelling in a ' several house ’ 1 (2 K. 15 5/.) ; 
he was stricken because he encroached upon the pre¬ 
rogative of the priesthood (2 Ch. 26 16-23). As regards 
Jobs disease, the allusions to the symptoms may be 
illustrated by the authentic statements of careful Arabian 
physicians translated by Stickel in his Buck Hiob (1842), 
p. 169 f. One of these may help to justify the references 
to bad dreams and (perhaps) suffocation in Job 7 m/* 
'During sleep,’ says I bn Sina (Avicenna), ‘frequent atra¬ 
bilious dreams appear. Breathing becomes so difficult 
that asthma sets in, and the highest degree of hoarseness 
is reached. It is often necessary to open the jugular vein, 
if the hoarseness and the dread of suffocation increases.’ 

iii. In the NT there are only a few notices of 
leprosy; but from Mt. 10 8 it would seem that the cleans¬ 
ing of lepers was regarded as specially a work of Jesus’ 
disciples. There is a striking description of the cleans¬ 
ing of a leper by Jesus himself in Mk. 1 40-44 (cp Mt. 
S2-4 Lk. 512-14). There he is said to have touched 
the leper, and to have spoken a word of power. The 
cleansed man is then told to fulfil the Levitical law of 
the leper (Lev. 14 4-10). There is no touch recorded in 
Lk. 17 12-19, however, where the ten lepers are told to show 
themselves to the priests, and are cleansed on the way. 
The Lazarus of Lk. 16 20 is only called eiXKu/xtvos — i.e ., 

* ulcerated.’ It l>ecame usual, however, to regard him as 
the representative of lepers ; and in the mediaeval church 
the ' parabolic ’ Lazarus of Lk. and the ' real ’ Lazarus of 
Jn. 11 were both alike (or perhaps conjointly) associated 
with leprosy. Hence lepers were called lazars, and the 

1 So AV and RV (with marg., ‘or lazar-house’). The mean¬ 
ing of the Heb. n'C’Dnn run (in Chr. Ktb. rntt’Bnn '3) is un¬ 
certain, and the correctness of the text disputed. See Uzziah. 
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Lazarus of Jn. became a patron saint of leper-houses (as 
in the dedication of the great leper hospital at Sherburn, 
near Durham, in which Lazarus is joined with his sisters 
Mary and Martha). It was perhaps with reference to 
the Lazarus whom Jesus loved that lazares or leprosi 
were otherwise called pauperes Christi (12th and 13th 
cent. ). c. C. 

LESHEM (Dt^ ; Aecgm and AeceN (Aan) [A], 
A(N\eic and Aaccnn (Aak) [B], AeceN (Aan) [L]), the 
name of the northern city Dan, according to Josh. 19 47. 

Probably it should rather be Lesham, another form of Laish 
(g.v .); for the formation cp COT from O’y. So Wellh. dt 
Gentibus , 37; CH 15. 

LESSAU (AecCAOy [A]), 2 Macc. 14 x 6 RV, AV 

Dessau (q.v. ). 

LETHECH ( 1 ] nb), Hos. 3 2 EV^-, EV Half 

Homer. See Weights and Measures. 

LETTER ("lDD, 2 S. 11 14, etc. ; gttictoAh, Acts 
2325). See Epistolary Literature, Writing. 

LETTUS Uttoyc [A]), 1 Esd. 829, RV Attus = 
Ezra 82, HaTTUSII (i). 

LETUSHIM (DD’-ID*? ; AATOycieiM [AEL], -pieiM 
[Z>], and Leummim (D ; Aocom€im [A], -mcin 
[DE], -MieiM [L]), sons of Dedan (Gen. 253), the third 
in MT being Asshurim. In 3 five sons are assigned 
to Dedan : payoirrjX ([AEL] — i.e ., see REUEL ; 

pacrov [77X] [D]), vapderjX ([ADEL], i.e., Vrihr — Ad- 
BEEL), acrovpifA, Xarovcrietp., Xoo>p.€ipL. In 1 Ch. 1 32 the 
sons of Dedan are omitted in MT and 3 , except by <* 3 A 
which enumerates five, as above. Criticism has not 
yet led to definite results as to any one of the three 
sons of Dedan. If, however, we are right in restoring 
the doubtful text of Gen. 106 thus : 1 — ' And the sons of 
Jerahmeel ; Cush, and Mizrim, and Zarephath, and 
Kain,’ and if ‘Jokshan’ in Gen. 202/. is mis¬ 

written for jsha, ‘ Cushan ’ = ru), Cush ’ (the N. Arabian 
Kus), we v may conjecture that cti^r is an expansion 
of entr (Suram or Surim) — i.e. , cTurj (Gesuram or 
Gesiirlm) — that esne 1 ? comes from cricks, and ultimately 
from crises = ensns (Sarephatham or Sarephathim), and 
that cI'IcnS conies from n^KCnT (Jerahme’elam or Jerah- 
me’ellm). Thus the main difficulties of the two Dedanite 
genealogies are removed. For another possible occur¬ 
rence of the (corrupt) ethnic [’ja'aS, see Tubal-cain. 

The Tgg. and Jer. ( Qiurst . and Otiom.) assume the three 
names to be appellatives, indicating the occupations or modes 
of life of different branches of the Dedanites (similarly Hitz. and 
Sleiner, see arlicles in BL , and cp Margoliouth, in Hastings, 
BBS ggb). For other guesses see Dillmann on Gen. 25 3, and 
cp Asshukim. t. K. C. 

LEVI (')S ; Aey[e]i, also Aey[e]ic [AE], accus. 
AeyeiN. 4 Macc. 219), 1. Jacob’s third son by Leah, 
Gen. 2934 (J). The story in Genesis (i.e.) records a 
popular etymology connecting Levi with mS, Livdh , 

' to be joined’ (cp Eccles. 815); see also Nu. IS24 (P), 
where it is said that the tribe of Levi will ‘join itself’ 
to Aaron. Some modern critics too support this con¬ 
nexion. Thus Lagarde ( Or. 2 20 ; Mitth. 1 54^ ) explains 
' Levi ’ as ' one that attaches himself.’ If so, the Levites 
were either * those who attached themselves to the 
Semites who migrated back from the Delta, therefore 
Egyptians,’ or perhaps ‘those who escorted the ark' ; 
the latter meaning is virtually adopted by Baudissin 2 
( Priesterthum , 72, n, 1). Land, however (De Gids , 
Nov. 1871, p. 244, n.), explains btne Levi as 'sons of 
conversion’ — i.e., the party of a reaction to primitive 
nomad religion. But it appears impossible to treat n 1 ? 
(Levi) as an adjective, against the analogy of all the other 
names of Israelitish tribes, and especially against that 

1 See Cush, Put, and Crit. Bib. 

2 nS, a servant of the sanctuary, from with abstract 

or collective signification, ' Begleitung, Folge, Gefolgschaft.’ 
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of Simeon and Reuben, and Gesenius’s old-fashioned 
rendering of ‘Levi’ (‘associatio’) can hardly now be 
quoted in Support of Land’s theory. If ‘Levi’ is 
original it may be best regarded as the gentilic of Leah 
(so We. Prol.W, 146; St. ZATW 1 n6 [1881]); Naph- 
TALl (cp Crit. Bib .), if an ethnic, may be adduced as 
a parallel. 

The present writer, however, thinks that * Levi ’ is a corrup¬ 
tion, and conjectures that Leah [g.v.] and some at least of her 
sons, derived their names, not from animal totems, but from 
their ethnic affinities — *>., that Levi comes from Jerahmeel 
(p 1 s = p 3 s =: p 3 s = s kS . nn= s K vs n -,>). See Crit. Bib. Forother 
views see We. Heid.W, 114, n. (( 2 )om.); Hommel, A ; 

Aufsatze , 1 30/. On the Levi-traditions see also Moses, 
Shechem. 

2. A name occurring twice in the genealogy of Jesus (Lk. 
3 24 29!). See generally Genealogies ii., § 3 f. 

3. A disciple of Jesus, ‘called’ when at the toll-office 
{rekibvLOv), son of Alphasus [Mk.J, Mk. 214 Lk. 5 27 t 
( XeveLv , accus. [Ti.WHJ ; cp Mt. 9 9 [call of Matthew]). 
Three courses are open to us. 

(1) We may suppose that this disciple had two names, 
one of which (Matthew) was given him by Jesus after 
he entered the apostolic circle, and consequently dis¬ 
placed the earlier name, as Peter superseded Simon. 
The supposition that he had two names might pass; 
but the view that one of them was bestowed by Jesus 
appears hazardous. There is no evidence that the name 
Matthew, the meaning of which is still disputed, was 
regarded in the evangelic traditions as having any special 
appropriateness to its bearer. It might be better to 
conjecture with Delitzsch (Riehm, HWBV) y 919 b) that 
the full name of the disciple who was called from the 
toll-office was Matthew, son of Alphaeus, the Levite 
('£?) I C P Acts 4 36, ‘Joses who was surnamed Barnabas, 
a Levite.’ It is at any rate in favour of the identification 
of Levi and Matthew that the circumstances of the call 
of Levi agree exactly with those of the call of Matthew; 

* Levi ’ and ‘ Matthew’ are both in the Capernaum toll- 
office when the thrilling speech * Follow me ’ is addressed 
to them. Must not the same person be intended ? May 
not' Levi * be an earlier name of ‘ Matthew ’ ? So, among 
moderns, Meyer, Olshausen, Holtzmann. 

(2) We may suppose that whilst the same fact is 
related both by Mk. and Lk., and by Mt., the name of 
the man who was called by Jesus was given by Mt. as 
Matthew by mistake, the author or redactor of our 
first gospel having identified the little-known Levi with 
the well-known apostle Matthew, who may very possibly 
have been a reXibvrjs (EV ‘publican’), and was at any 
rate regarded by the evangelist as such (so Sieffert, 
Ew., Keim [Jesu von Nazara ,2 217]). We know how 
much the reXuvat were attracted to Jesus (note Alt. 

9 10 Mk. 2 15 Lk. 15 1 19 2/.) ; it is very possible that 
more than one may have been found worthy to be ad¬ 
mitted into his inner circle. 

It has been pointed out by Lipsius (Apokr. Apostel- 
geschichten) that the fusion’of Levi and Alatthew is 
characteristic of later writers. In the Menologia 
Alatthew is called a son of Alphaeus and a brother of 
James, and in the Breviarium Apostoloram it is said 
of Matthew, ‘Hie etiam ex tribu sua Levi sumpsit cog- 
nomentum.’ On the other hand, Lipsius (1 24) mentions 
a Paris MS of the gospels (Cotelier, Patres Apost . 1 271) 
which identifies the Levi of Mk. with Thaddaeus and 
Lebbceus, and Lk.'s Judas of James. In the Syriac Book 
of the Bee (Anecdota Oxon., Sem. ser., i., part ii., ed. and 
transl. by Budge) it is said (chap. 48 , p. 112) that Levi 
was slain by Charmus while teaching in Paneas. 

(3) It would be difficult to form a decided opinion 
if we could not regard the subject from another and a 
somewhat neglected point of view. It will be admitted 
that transcribers and translators of Hebrew or Aramaic 
names were liable to many mistakes. Now ’A Xcpaios 
(cp Alphaeus and Heleph) represents most probably 

(a derivative of ndS'N, ‘ship’?). Surely it is very 
possible that the initial letters 'N may have become illeg¬ 
ible in the document upon which Mt.99 ff- is based. 
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There remains 'sh, which in Aramaic Hebrew characters 
might easily be mistaken for n? — i.e., Levi. The original 
narrative very possibly had ‘Ilphai the son of Ilphai’ 
by a scribe’s error for ' Alattai the son of Ilphai’; and 
it is open to us to hold that Xe/J/ 3 a?os = Sin. ’•N27 
(Dalman) has also arisen by corruption out of 
Cp Lebb/EUS. 

That * Levi ’ appears in the Talmud as a name of Rabbis does 
not make * Levi ’ a probable name for a common man of Caper¬ 
naum. The occurrences in Lk. 3 24 29 arc also precarious 
supports for the * Levi ’ in our text of Mk. and Lk. 

T. K. C. 

LEVIATHAN. Leviathan (see Behemoth and 
Leviathan; Crocodile) is described in Job 41 [40 25- 
41 ]. The last two verses of the description (41 33 [25]) 
have been misread (cp Lion) and therefore misunder¬ 
stood. 1 ‘ Who is made without fear’ is a very question¬ 
able rendering; read * ... to be lord of the beasts,’ 
changing nrT^D*? into r'\i 8;n s . There is an exact 
parallel to this in Job 40 19, where Behemoth, if we 
adopt a necessary critical emendation, is described as 
‘he that was made to be a ruler of his fellows' 

Vi an trjiS). Among the other passages which refer to 
Leviathan is Ps. 104 26 , where ‘ there go the ships ’ is 
unsuitable to the context. ppjn, ‘ships’ should cer¬ 
tainly be D\Tjr, ‘ dragons ’ (Ps. 74 13 148 7 ; n and n con¬ 
founded ; cp Judg. 9 3 i), and at the close of the verse 
la-pna’ 1 ? should probably be The psalmist found 

this reading in his copy of Job (at 40 i 9 ), unless indeed 
we suppose that he read there and copied the 

phrase which the Hebrew text (AH'and ( 3 ) now gives 
in Ps. 104 26 . The verse becomes * There dragons move 
along; (yea), Leviathan whom thou didst appoint ruler 
therein ’; '2 refers to Evi (v. 25 ). T. K. C. 

LEVIRATE. See AIarriage, § 8 . 

LEVIS. (AeyiC [A]), 1 Esd. 9 14 = Ezra 10 15, ‘ Levite.’ 
See Siiabbethai, i. 

LEVITES. The Levites (E”;^; Aey[e]lTAi) are 
defined according to the usual methods of Hebrew genea¬ 
logical history as the descendants of Levi 
1 . Secular (Gen. 2934); hence their other name* b’ne 
tribe. Levi ’ ("h * 32 ). In Hebrew genealogies, 
however, we are not necessarily entitled to look 
upon the eponym of a tribe as more than an ideal 
personality. Indeed, the only narrative in which, on 
a literal interpretation, Levi appears as a person 
(Gen. 54 ), bears internal evidence of the intention of 
the author to delineate under the form of personification 
events in the history of the tribes of Levi and Simeon 
which must have occurred after the arrival of Israel 
in Canaan. 2 The same events are alluded to in Gen. 
495-7, where Simeon and Levi are plainly spoken of as 
communities with a communal assembly {Ka/ial, Sip) ; 
see Assembly, col. 345. 

Simeon and Levi were allied tribes or ‘brothers’; their 
onslaught on the Shechemites was condemned by the rest of 
Israel; and its results were disastrous to the actors, when their 
cause was disavowed by their brethren. The b’ne 11 amor re¬ 
gained possession of Shechem, as we know from Judg. it, and 
both the assailing tribes were scattered ihrough Israel, and 
failed to secure an independent territorial position. Cp Shechem. 

The details of this curious portion of the earliest 
Hebrew history must remain obscure (cp Dinah, 
Simeon) ; Gen. 34 does not really place them in so clear 
a light as the briefer reference in Gen. 49 ; for the former 
chapter has been recast and largely added to by a late 
writer, who looks upon the action of the brethren in the 
light of the priestly legislation, and judges it much more 
favourably than is done in Gen. 49 . In post-canonical 
Judaism the favourable view of the zeal of Levi and 

1 The critical emendations are due to Gunkel, Giesebrecht, 
and Cheyne. 

2 Jacob in 34 30 is not a personal, but a collective idea, for he 
says, * I am a few men,’and the capture and total destruction of 
a considerable city is in the nature of things the work of Iwo 
tribes rather than of two individuals. 
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Simeon becomes still more dominant (Judith, 9 2 f.\ Bk. 
of Jubilees, ehap. 30 , and especially Theodotus, ap. Poly- 
histor, in Muller’s Fragm. 3 217/), and the curse of 
Jacob on the terocity of his sons is quite forgotten. 1 In 
the oldest history, however, the treachery of Levi and 
Simeon towards a community which had received the 
right of connubium with Israel is represented as a crime, 
which imperilled the position of the Hebrews and was 
fatal to the future of the tribes directly involved. 

Whilst, however, the Invites were scattered through¬ 
out Israel, their name does not disappear from the 
0 . _ roll of the tribes (cp I)t. 27 12). In 

^ tbe blessin S M° ses (Dt. 33 ), where 

tribe. Simeon is passed over, Levi still appears, 
not as a territorial tribe, but as the collective name for 
the priesthood. The priesthood meant is that of the 
northern kingdom under the dynasty of Jehu (on the date 
of the chapter, see Deuteronomy, § 26); and in fact we 
know that the priests of the important northern sanctuary 
of Dan traced their origin to a Levite (Jndg. 17 9), Jona¬ 
than the son of Gershom, the son of Moses (Judg. 18 30). 2 
That the Judman priesthood were also known as Levites 
in the later times of the kingdom appears from the book 
of Deuteronomy, especially from 10 8 /. 18 1 /; and we 
learn from Ezek. 44 10/ that the Judaean Levites were, 
not confined to the service of the temple, but included 
the priests of the local high places abolished by Josiah. 

L may even be conjectured, with some probability, that the 
Levites (like the remnants of the closely-related tribe of Simeon) 
had originally settled in Judah and only gradually afterwards 
spread themselves northwards. Micah’s Levite, as we know, 
was from Belhlehcm-Judah (Judg. 17 7). 3 But cp Micah i., 2. 

Alike in Judah and in the N. the priestly prerogative 
of Levi was traced back to the days of Moses (Dt. 10 8 
33 8) ; 4 but in later times at least the Judaean priesthood 
did not acknowledge the Levitical status of their northern 
colleagues (1 K. I-31). It must, however, be observed 
that the prophets Atnos and Hosea never speak of the 
northern priesthood as illegitimate, and Hos. 4 certainly 
implies the opposite. Presumably it was only after the 
fall of Samaria, and the introduction of large foreign 
elements into the population of the N., that the southern 
priests began to disavow the ministers of the sanctuaries 
of Samaria, most of whom can no longer have been 
representatives of the old priesthood as it was before 
the norihern captivity (2 K. 17 28 Judg. 18 30 2 K. 23 20, 
in contrast with v. 8 /). 

In the most developed form of the hierarchical system 
the ministers of the sanctuary are divided into two 

o t > grades. All are regarded as Levites by 
A 6V1 ^ descent ( C P. Ex- (>25) ; but the mass 
and priests. t j ie levites are mere subordinate 
ministers not entitled to approach the altar or perform 
any strictly priestly function, and the true priesthood is 
confined to the descendants of Aaron. In the docu¬ 
ments which reveal to us the actual state of the priest¬ 
hood in the northern and southern kingdoms before the 
exile, there is no trace of this distinction. 

Perhaps, indeed.it must be conceded to Van Hoonacker 
( i 95/.) and Baudissin ( 77 ./, 1899^.362; cp also his 
Gesch. d. Alt. Priestcrtums , 113) that Ezekiel has taken 
over from the phraseology of the temple of Jerusalem 
the distinction between 4 the priests, the keepers of the 
charge of the house, 1 and ‘ the priests, the keepers of 
the charge of the altar,’ which he refers to as already 

1 According to Wcllhausen’s analysis (JDT *21 435./’.), the old 
narrative consisted of Gen. :U 3 7 * ny. 19 25 f* 30the 
asterisk denoting that only parts of the verses marked by it are 
ancient. The most satisfactory discussion is that of Kuenen 
(T/i. T 14 257 Jp.—Abhattdlnn^en [ translated by BuddeJ, 255/^.), 
in which the opposite view of I )il!mann (Genesis, adloc.) is fully 
refuted. CpalsoCornill ,ZA T\\\ 1891, pp. 1-15,and Holzinger's 
and Gunkel’s commentaries, ad loc. 

2 Read not ‘ Manassch ’ but ‘ Moses*; see Jonathan, 2. 

5 Cp Budde, Comm, zu Ri. 113 118. See also Genealogies 
i.,§ 7 [v.]. 

4 [For the difficult ^V?.'Dn read with Ball, PSBA , 1896, p. 
123, lh Y lovingkindnesses.] 


existing; but as against Van Hoonacker, Baudissin 
observes with justice that we are not entitled to infer 
from this that Ezekiel is aware of a distinction be¬ 
tween priests (sons of Zadok, or of Aaron) and I^evites ; 
on the contrary, in 40 45 he uses the designation 4 priests ’ 
for those whom he elsewhere calls ‘ Levites’ (44 10/. 14 
455). It is better to say that every Levite is a priest, 
or at least is qualified to become such (Dt. 10 8 18 7 ). 

The subordinate and menial offices of the tabernacle are not 
assigned lo members of a holy guild; in Jerusalem, ai least, 
they were mainly discharged by members of the royal body¬ 
guard (the Carians and footmen, 2 K. 11 4 RV; see Carites, but 
also Pelethites), or by bond slaves, the ancestors of the later 
N&thinim — in either case by men who might even be uncircnm- 
cised foreigners (Ezek. 44 7/.). A Levitical priest was a legiti¬ 
mate priest. When the author of 1 K. 1*2 31 wishes lo represent 
Jeroboam's priests as illegal he contents himself with saying that 
they were not taken from the sons of Levi. The first historical 
trace of a modification of this state of things is found in connec¬ 
tion with the suppression of the local high places by Josiah, when 
their priests were brought lo Jerusalem and received their support 
from the temple offerings, but were not permitted to minister at 
the altar (2 K. 28 9). 1 

The priests of the temple, the sons of Zadok, were 
not prepared to concede to their provincial brethren all 

4 Country the P rivlle £ es whicb Dt. 18 had proposed 
^ in compensation for the loss of their local 
priests. ministry. Ezekiel, after the fall of the 
temple, in planning a scheme of ritual for the new 
temple, raises the practical exclusion from the altar to 
the rank of a principle. In the new temple the Levites 
who had ministered before the local altars shall be 
punished by exclusion from proper priestly work, and 
shall fill the subordinate offices of the sanctuary, in place 
of the foreigners who had hitherto occupied them, but 
shall not be permitted to pollute Yahw&’s house in 
future by their presence (Ezek. 447 ffl). In the post- 
exilic period this principle was actually carried out; 
priests and Levites are distinguished in the list in 
Ezra 2 , Neh. 7 , iEsd. 5 ; but the priests, that is, the 
descendants of the pre-exilic priests of the royal 
temple, greatly outnumber the Levites or descendants 
of the priests of the high places (cp Ezra 8 is/ - .). Nor 
is this at all surprising, if it be remembered that the 
duties falling to Levites in the temple had little that 
was attractive about them, whilst as long as they re¬ 
mained in exile the inferiority of their position would be 
much less apparent. 

At this time other classes of temple servants, the 
singers, the porters, the NETHINIM and other slaves of 
the sanctuary (but cp Solomon's Ser- 
5 . Singers, etc. VANTS| Children of), whose heredi¬ 
tary service would, on Eastern principles, give them a 
pre-eminence over other slaves of the sanctuary, are also 
still distinguished from the Levites; but these distinctions 
lost their significance when the word Levite itself came to 
mean a subordinate minister. In the time of Nehemiah, 
Levites and singers, Levites and porters, are very much 
run into one (Neh. 11 ff., see Porters), and the absorp¬ 
tion of the other classes of subordinate ministers into the 
hereditary guild of Levites is at last expressed in the 
shape of genealogies, deriving the singers, and even 
families whose heathenish and foreign names show 
them to have originally belonged to the Nethinim, from 
the ancient stock of Levi. Cp Genealogies i., § 7 (ii.). 

The new hierarchical system found its legal basis in 
the priestly legislation, first publicly accepted as an 
. . integral part of the Torah under Ezra 

6. Priestly and Nehemiah (Israel, § 59). Here 
legislation. t ^ e exc ] us j 0 n of the Invites from all 
share in the proper priesthood of the sons of Aaron 
is precisely formulated (Nu. 3 /); their service is regu¬ 
lated from the point of view that they are essentially 
the servants and hereditary serfs of the priests (39), 
whilst, on the other hand, as has already found 
vivid expression in the arrangement of the camp in 
Nu. 2 , they are recognised as possessing a higher 

1 Baudissin’s essentially different view of this verse (223-6) 
has been successfully disposed of by Kuenen (Abh. 
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grade of holiness than the mass of the people. This 
superiority of position finds its justification in the 
artificial theory that they are a surrogate for the male 
first-born of Israel, who, belonging of right to Yahvvd, 
are handed over by the nation to the priests (ep First¬ 
born, col. 1526). 

The Levites are endowed with the tithes, of which in 
turn they pay a tithe to the priests (Nu. 18 21 ff .). These 
regulations as to tithes were enforced by Nehemiah; 
but the subordinate position of the Levites was hardly 
consistent with their permanent enjoyment of revenues 
of such importance, and we learn from the Talmud that 
these were finally transferred to the priests. Cp Taxa¬ 
tion and Tribute.* 

Another provision of the law— i.e., the assignment to 
the Levites of certain cities with a definite measure of 
inalienable pasture-ground (Nu. 35 Lev. 25 34)—was ap¬ 
parently never put in force after the exile. It cannot be 
reconciled with the prohibition against the holding of 
property in virtue of which the Levites in common with 
the other needy classes are commended to the com¬ 
passion of the charitable. 

This prohibition is clearly expressed in the same priestly 
legislation (Nu. 1 *20 2662), and particularly in D. See eg ., 
Dt. 10 9, ’ Levi hath no part nor inheritance with his brethren *; 
lb 1. From Dt. lb 6 we gather that the Levites were dispersed 
as sojourners in various Israelitish cities— i.e.. they had no ter¬ 
ritorial possession (cp Gen. 40 7). In accordance with this 
Ezekiel propounds an idealistic reform according to which the 
Levites were to have a domain apportioned to them, where they 
were to live together. Josh. 21 (P), 1 Ch. 18 2 cannot of course 
be quoted in support of the prohibition. It should be observed 
too that many of the so-called Levitical cities did not become 
Israelitish till quite late, and that some of them were so near 
each other that the pasture-land assigned to one city would 
have overlapped that assigned to its neighbour {e.g., Hebron 
and Holon, Anathoth and Almon), whilst the pasture-land of 
Hammoth-dor would have included part of the Sea of Galilee. 
See Di. Num.-Dent.’, Now. HA 2 129; Addis, Hex. 2 448 f. 

As the priestly legislation carried its ordinances back 
into the time of Moses, so the later developments of 
the Levitical service as known in the time of the 
Chronicler (on the date, see Historical Literature, 
§ 157) are referred by that author to David (1 Ch. 15 1 G 
23 ) or to Hezekiah (2 Ch. 2 D) and Josiah (2 Ch. 35 ); and 
by a similar projection of post-exilic conditions into pre- 
exilic times, we find, among other modifications of the 
original text (such as 1 S. G 15 2 S. 15 24 1 K. 8 4), various 
individuals who had been prominent in connection with 
matters of worship invested with the character of 
Levites; this has been done not only in the case of 
Samuel (comp. iS.l 1 with 1 Ch. 6 12/ 18 ff.), but even 
in that of a foreigner like Obed-edom of Gath. 2 The 
chief point is the development of the musical service of 
the temple, which has no place in the Pentateuch, but 
afterwards came to be of the first importance (as we see 
from the Psalter) and attracted the special attention of 
Greek observers (Theophrastus, ap. Porph. De Abstin . 
ii. 26). 

For the reconstruction of the post-exilic history of the 
relation of Levites to priests, we are thrown for the 
7 Post exilic most part on pure eon j ect ure, which, 
development aceordin S l y. Vogelstein has used with 
P * conspicuous acuteness. He supposes 
that the period of prosperity enjoyed by the Levites 
under Ezra and Nehemiah was followed by one of 
threatening collapse against which they sought—and with 
success—to defend themselves by alliance with the singers 
and doorkeepers. The excessive pretensions of the 
party thus reinforced, however, led to renewed adversity 
(Nu. 10 ), after which they were ultimately able, by 
peaceful means (ep the work of the Chronicler), to 

1 See Mishna, Md&sser She tit , 5 15, and the Jerusalem 
Gemara (8259 of Schwab’s translation); Yebamoth f. 86a, 
Kithuboth , f. 26 a; Sota, 1) 10, Carpzov, Apparatus hist.-crit., 
1748, p. 624; and Hottinger, De Decintis Jud., 1713, fi 8 9 17; 
cp v. Hoonacker, 60 f. 400 /., who, on the authority of some 
passages in the Talmud, considers the Levites* tithe to have 
been exacted as early as in Ezra’s time. 

2 [If the text is correct; on this, see Obed-edom: cp also 
Genealogies i., § 7 [v.] end.] 


establish a tolerable modus vivendi. Vogelstein’s attempt 
is to be accepted at least to this extent: it has con¬ 
clusively shown that the post-exilic history of the Levites 
did not proceed in a straight line, either upwards or — 
as Van Hoonacker has tried to make out—downwards. 


The Levites appear, it is true, to have sunk to a position of 
complete insignificance at the close of the history, that is to say 
at the close of the OT period; to this Van Hoonacker has very 
appropriately called attention. In the NT they are mentioned 
only in Lk. 10 32 Jn. 1 19 and Acts 4 36. If, on the other hand, 
their position in Ezra-Nehemiah is only relatively a favourable 
one, that is far from justifying Hoonacker’s conclusion that 
Chronicles, in which they are represented as enjoying a 
more favourable position (for the most part comparable to 
that of the priests), must be taken as representing the con¬ 
ditions of pre-exilic times. Baudissin ( Rel.-gesch. 45) has shown 
that even within the priestly legislation it is possible to trace 
a growing respect for the Levites. In his judgment, accord¬ 
ingly, we cannot say that in the post-exilic time any con¬ 
siderable vicissitudes in the condition of the Levites are to 
be observed, and he adds the suggestion, well worthy of 
attention, that this fact, coupled with the ultimate subordina¬ 
tion of the Levites to the singers and porters, points to the 
conclusion that the Levites strictly so-called were merely an 
artificial creation—a creation of the prophet Ezekiel. 1 


Whilst it is not difficult to trace the history of the 
o Levites from the time of the blessing 

view of IVIoses and ^"-ronomy down- 

ctPODlnr and wards ’ the links connecting the 
• *1 + priestly tribe with the earlier fortunes 

priestly tribe. of , he tribe of Levi are hardly t0 be 

determined with any certainty. 

According to the traditional view, the scheme of the 
Levitical legislation, with its double hierarchy of priests 
and Levites, was of Mosaic ordinance. There is too 
much evidence, however, that in the Pentateuch, as we 
possess it, divergent ordinances, dating from very 
different ages, are all carried back by means of a 
legal convention to the time of the wilderness journey 
(cp Hexateuch). If, too, the complete hierarchical 
theory as held in post-exilic times was really ancient, 
it is inexplicable that all trace ot it was so com¬ 
pletely lost in the time of the monarchy, that 
Ezekiel speaks of the degradation of the non-Zadokite 
Levites as a new thing and as a punishment for 
their share in the sin of the high places, and that no 
clear evidence of the existence of a distinction between 


priests and Levites has been found in any of the 
Hebrew writings that are demonstrably earlier than the 
exile. 2 It has indeed been argued that (1) the list of 
Levitical cities in Josh. 21 , and (2) the narrative of the 
rebellion of Korah imply that the precepts of the post- 
exilie law were practically already recognized; but (1) 
it is certain that there was no such distribution as that 


spoken of in Josh. 21 at the time of the settlement, 
because many of the cities named. were either not 
occupied by Israelites till long afterwards, or, if occu¬ 
pied, were not held by Levites. 

The Levitical cities of Joshua are indeed largely identical with 
ancient holy cities (Hebron, Shechem, Mahanaim, etc.); but in 
ancient Israel a holy city was one which possessed a noted 
sanctuary (often of Canaanite origin), not one the inhabitants 
of which belonged to the holy tribe. These sanctuaries had, of 
course, their local priesthoods, which in the time of the mon¬ 
archy were all called Levitical; and it is only in this sense, not 
in that of the priestly legislation, that a town like Shechem can 
ever have been Levitical. 


(2) So again, the narrative of Korah has proved on 
critical examination to be of composite origin; the parts 
of it which represent Korah as a common Levite in 
rebellion against the priesthood of Aaron belong to a 
late date, and the original form of the history knows 
nothing of the later hierarchical system (see Korah ii). 


1 TLZ , 1899, P* 

2 Defenders of the traditional view, the latest being Van 
Hoonacker, 92 f, have sought such evidence in 1 K. s 4. 
There are many indications, however, that the text of this 
part of Kings has undergone considerable editing at a pretty 
late date. The LXX translators, © BL , did not read the clause 
which speaks of ‘ priests and Levites,’ and the Chronicler read 
‘ the Levite priests ' (but (£5 oi iepei? *ai ot Aevetrat) — the phrase 
characteristic of the deuteronomic identification of priestly and 
Levitical ministry. 
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It has thus become impossible to entertain the idea of 
carrying back the distinction of Levites and Aaronites 

9. Alternative !" ,he la,cr sense , to an “ rl >' da,e : 

th r We cannot use the priestly parts of 

the Pentateuch and Joshua as a source 
for the earliest history. It is probable, however (note 
the case of Micah's Levite in Judg. 17 /.)} that the kin 
of Moses had a certain hereditary prerogative in connec¬ 
tion with the worship of Yahwfc (cp Dt. 10 8). In the 
earliest times the ritual of YahwA's sanctuary had not 
attained such a development as to occupy a whole tribe ; 
but if, as appears probable, the mass of the tribe of 
Levi was almost annihilated at an early date, the 
name of Levite might very well continue to be known 
only in connection with those of the tribe who traced 
kin with Moses or remained by the sanctuary. Cp 
Moses, J 5. The multiplication of Hebrew holy 
places was effected partly by syncretism with the 
Canaanites, partly in other ways that had nothing to 
do with a central sanctuary, and so arose a variety of 
priestly guilds which certainly cannot have been all of 
Levitical descent. 


It is possible, perhaps, that in some cases where Canaan- 
ire sanctuaries were taken over by the Israelites certain 
Canaanite priestly families may have contrived to retain 
possession of lhe priestly office. Whether even Zadok himself, 
the ancestor of the Jerusalem priesthood, was of Levitical origin 
must remain an open question, the answer of Chronicles not 
being trustworthy enough to be decisive (see Zadok, i). 

As the nation was consolidated and a uniform system 
of sacred law (referred to Moses as its originator) came 
to be administered all over the land, in the hands 
of the ministers of the greater sanctuaries, the various 
guilds may have been drawn together and have aimed 
at forming such a united body as we find described in 
Dt. 33 .- 'Phis unity would find a natural expression in 
the extension of the name of Levites to all priesthoods 
recognized by the State—in Ex. 4 14 ‘Levite' is simply 
equivalent to a professional designation. If this was 
the course of things we can hardly suppose that the 
term came into large use till the Israelites were con¬ 
solidated under the monarchy, and in fact the integrity 
of the text in 1 S. (i 15, 2 S. la 24, as well as in 1 K. 8 4 , is 
open to question (cp Ark). Down to the time of 
David and Jeroboam, as appears from the cases ot 
Samuel, Zadok, Eleazer (1 S. 7 1), as well as from 1 K. 
1231, the priesthood was not essentially hereditary; 
but, like all occupations that required traditional 
knowledge, it must have tended to become so more and 
more, and thus all priests would appear as Levites by 
adoption if not by descent. 

Thus also, doubtless, the great number of the priests at Nob, 
who are reckoned as of the family of Ahimelech, but can hardly 
all of them have been personally related to him, is to be taken 
as evidence of the effort to maintain the fiction of a priestly 
family as deriving its coherence from common descent. ;{ The 
interesting parallel case of the Rechabites shows us how easy 
to the thinking of those early times was the transition from the 
idea of official relationship to that of relationship by blood. 

Wellhausen (Pro/. (•"»>, 139 f.) has argued from Dt. 
33 9 that the northern priesthood was not an hereditary 
guild, but involved the surrender of all family con¬ 
nection; the words, however, are more naturally 
understood as praise of the judicial impartiality which 
refused to be influenced by family ties. Our data 
are too scanty to clear up the details of this interesting 
piece of history; but it can hardly be doubted that the 
development of a consolidated and hereditary priestly 
corporation in all the sanctuaries was closely bound up 
with the unification of the state and the absorption of 
tribal organisation in the monarchy. The reaction of 


1 Sec Micah, 2. Add also that of the family of Eli, 1 S. 
227 f .\ cp Eli, Jeraiimeel, § 3 (end). 

2 Cp Ex. 32 25-29, a related passage, doubtless secondary, 
which reads like a commentary to Dt. 339. In it the choice of 
Levi to the priesthood is carried back to a reminiscence of a 
(possibly historical) action of vigorous faith on the part of the 
fellow-tribesmen of Moses [cp Massah and Meribah]. 

* Cp Benzinger, HA 409. 


tribal feeling against the central Government, of which 
there are many traces in the history of Ephraim, has 
perhaps its counterpart in the opposition to the unified 
priesthood which is alluded to in lit. 33 n. 1 

There have been many attempts on the part of recent 
writers from the time of Vatke downwards to deny that 
Levi was one of the original tribes of Israel; but they 
all break down before the testimony of Gen. 41 ). And 
with them break down the attempts at an appellative 
interpretation of the name Levi. See LEVf, and cp 
Kuenen’s refutation of the theory of Land, Theol. 
Tijdschr. , r >, 1872, pp. 628-670: De Stum Levi , and 
Kautzsch, Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1890, p. 771 f. 

Graf, 1 ZurGeschichte des Stammes Levi,’in Merx’s Archtv, 
1 (1869) 68-106; 208-236: Stade, GVI t 152 ff. See further the 
literature cited under Priests. W. R. S.—A. B. 

LEVITICAL CITIES. See Levites, 6 , 8, 


LEVITICUS. 


Name and contents (§ 1). 
Sources (§§ 2, 25). 

P in Lev. ">-lo (§ 3). 

Chaps. 1-7 (§§ 4-6). 

Chaps. 11 - 1 > (§§ 7-it). 

Chap. 10: Day of Atonement 
(§ 12). 

Chaps. 17 - 20 : Contents; H (§§ 
13-23). 




Sources of H (§25). 
Characteristics of H (§ 26). 
Unity of redaction (§ 27). 

H’s relation to Dt. Ezek. P 
(§§ 28-30). 

Chap. 2 ? (§31). 

Composition of Leviticus (§ 32). 
Bibliography (§ 33). 


The name comes through the Latin Leviticus (sc. 
liber) from the title in the Greek Bible, (to) A€Y[e]l- 
1 Njiitip and TIKON ( sc - BlBAlON)/ 2 ‘the Levitical 
' . . book’— i.e., the part of the Pentateuch 

treating of the functions of the Levites. 
'Levitical' is here equivalent to ’sacerdotal,'—of the 
Levites in the narrower sense the book has nothing to 
say—and the name thus corresponds to the Hebrew 
torath kofianim (O'jnb n>n), ‘the priests’ law,’ in the 
Talmud and Massorah. 8 In Jewish writings the book 
is more frequently cited by its first word, Wavy thru 


The contents of the book are almost exclusively 
legislative; 8, fl, 10 in part,and 24 10 ff., though narrative 
in form, are to be regarded as precedents to which the 
ritual practice is to conform or on which the rule is 
founded. In the chronology of the Pentateuch the laws 
were revealed to Moses and the events narrated occurred 
at Sinai in the first month of the second year ot the 
exodus (between the first of the first month, Ex. 40 2 17, 
and the first of the second month, Nu. 1 1); in Lev. 
itself there are no dates. 


The book begins with the ritual for the several species of 
sacrifice, and defines cases in which certain sacrifices are 
prescribed (t- 7 ); then follow: the consecration of Aaron and 
his sons; the punishment of Nadab and Abihu for a violation 
of ritual, with some consequent regulations (>-lo); definition of 
various kinds and causes of uncleanness (tl- 15 ); ritual for lhe 
Day of Atonement (1(»); a collection of laws of more varied 
character, religious, moral, and ceremonial, closing with a 
hortatory address ( 17 - 26 ; see § 14); provisions for the commu¬ 
tation of vows and tithes ( 27 ). For more detailed analysis, see 
Driver, Introd.lp ), 42 Jf.\ Kalisch, Leviticus , 1 12 Jf. 

The immediate continuation of JE in Ex. 32-34 is 
found in Nu. IO29-I2, 5 nor are any displaced fragments 
n „ of JE found in Leviticus. The book 

' ‘ belongs as a whole to the priestly stratum 

of the Hexateuch. It is not, however, a unit. Chaps. 
17-26 come from an originally independent body of 
laws having a very distinct character of its own; they 


1 The attempt which has repeatedly been made to attach this 
verse to the blessing of Judah may safely be regarded as un¬ 
justified (cp Beriholet ad loci). 

2 Philo, Leg. Alleg. 2, § 26; Quis rer. div. heres , § 51: cp 
ev Acvitikt; 0i/3Aa», De plant. Noe , § 6. See Ryle, Philo and 
Holy Scripture, 22 /. 

3 M. Mtnachoth, 4 3, Kiddusktn, 33 a\ Massorah Magna, 
1 K. Hi, etc. 

4 Origen in Euseb, HE 625; Jerome, Prol. Gal. See 
Genesis, § 1. 

c See Exodus, § 3, vii., Numbers, § 2, 
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have been redacted—probably by more than one hand 

_in the spirit of the priestly scribes, but not wholly 

conformed to P, much less made an integral part of it. 1 
Nor is the remainder homogeneous: 8-10 belong to 
the history of the sacred institutions; - 8 is the 
fulfilment of the command to Moses in Ex. 40 12-14, anc * 
should immediately follow Ex. 40 17-38, from which it is 
now separated by the collection of sacrificial laws in 
Lev. 1 - 7 ; 10 is in like manner separated from its 
antecedents in 10 by the laws on uncleanness and 
purification in 11 - 15 . Neither of these groups of laws 
is—-even artificially—connected with the narrative; 
both give internal evidence of compilation from in¬ 
dependent collections of toroth and of extensive and 
repeated supplementation and redaction. The critical 
problems in Leviticus are, therefore, not less difficult 
nor less important than those presented by other books 
of the Hexateuch. 

We may best begin our investigation with 8 - 10 . In 
Ex. 40 Moses is bidden to set up and dedicate the 
. - Tabernacle (i-n) and to consecrate Aaron 

i o 1 ?/T eV * and his sons to the priesthood (12-15). 
o-lu. execil tion of the former part of this 

command is related in Ex. 40 17-38; of the latter in 
Lev. 8. It can scarcely be doubted that the author 
of Ex. 40 17 ff. meant Lev. 8 to follow immediately, 
and, consequently, that Lev. 1 - 7 , which now interrupt 
this connection, were inserted here by a subsequent 
redactor. Lev. 8 describes the performance of the rites 
for the consecration and installation of priests prescribed 
in Ex. 20 1-35, and is related to that chapter exactly as 
Ex. 35 ff. to 25 ff. Ex. 35 ff. have been found, how¬ 
ever, to be a later expansion of the—probably very 
brief—account of the execution of the directions given 
to Moses in 25 ff. z It follows that Lev. 8, also, belongs 
to the secondary stratum, and this inference is con¬ 
firmed by internal evidence; 4 but, since Lev. 8 knows 
only one altar, it seems to represent one of the earlier 
stages in the formation of this stratum. 5 Vv. 1 ob u and 
30 are perhaps later glosses. 

Chap. 1), the inaugural sacrifices, is the original 
sequel of Ex. 25-29 in the history of Israel’s sacred 
institutions. It was probably separated from those 
chapters only by a short statement that, after receiving 
these instructions (and the tables of the testimony), 
Moses descended from the mount and did as Yahvvd 
had bidden him ; this was superseded by the elaborate 
secondary narrative in Ex. 35-40 Lev. 8. 6 The hand 
of a redactor may be recognised in v. 1 (‘the eighth 
day,’ ‘the elders of Israel ’) and in the last verses (23 f.) ; 
some minor glosses may also be suspected. 

The death of Nadab and Abihn, 10 1-5, is the con¬ 
tinuation of 9 and from the same source. The in¬ 
junction forbidding Aaron and his surviving sons to 
defile themselves by mourning (6 f) is appropriately 
introduced in this place, and such a prohibition may 
have originally stood here; but the present form of the 
verses is late (cp 21 10-12). Verses 8 f. (cp Ezek. 44 21) 
and 10 f (cp 11 47 20 25 Ezek. 4423/) have no con¬ 
nection with their present surroundings; the former 
would properly have its place in 21; the latter is a 
fragment, the beginning of which has been lost. Verses 
12-15 are a supplement to i?a 21, and would naturally 
stand after 9 22; 16-20 is a very late passage of midrashic 
character," suggested by the conflict between the pro¬ 
cedure in 9 15 and the rule in G 24-30. 

The chapters which precede the above ( 1 - 7 ) contain a 
collection of laws on the subject of sacrifice. 

1 On 17-26 (H) see below, §§ 13 ff.; on the relation of H to 

§ 30- 

2 See Historical Literature, § 9. 

3 See Exodus ii., § 5, ii. 

4 Popper, Siifishutte, 94 ff. 

5 We. CM 2 ) 144 Jr.; Kue. Hex. § 6, n. 15, 16, 18. 

6 We. CM 2 ) 146; Kue. Hex. § 6, n. 15, 20. 

7 We. CM 2 ) 149; Kue. Hex. §6, n. 21; Dillm. Exod. LevitS?) 
518; Driver, IntrodX 6 ) 45. 
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These comprise: burnt offering ( 1 ); meal offering ( 2 ); peace 
offering (8); sin offering ( 4 ); sin (trespass) offering (51-13); 

trespass offering (014-67 [014-26]). Torah 

4 . Chaps. 1-7 : of burnt offering (68-13 U-6|) : meal offering 

Sacrificial (.614-18 [7-11J); priests’meal offering (619-23 

laws. 1 [12-16J); sin offering (624-30 [17-23!); tres¬ 
pass offering (7 1-7); certain perquisites of 
the priests (8 9/.); peace offering (7 n-15); prohibition of eat¬ 
ing fat or blood (7 22-27) > priests’ portion of peace offering 
(7 28-34); subscriptions, 35/. 37/. 

In this collection of laws it will be observed that 1-G 7 
[ 1 - 5 ] are addressed to the people; (>8 [i ]-7 21 to the 
priests. To this difference in the titles corresponds in 
general the character of the laws: l-(i 7 [ 1 - 5 ] prescribe 
what sacrifices and offerings the Israelite may bring, or 
under certain circumstances must bring; ISzff. [1^.] 
deal with the same classes of sacrifice, but with more 
reference to the priests’ functions and perquisites. Chaps. 
1-7 are not, however, a unitary code of sacrificial laws 
in two parts containing directions for the worshippers 
and the priests respectively. The different order of the 
laws (the peace offering in the first part precedes, in 
the second follows, the sin and trespass offering), con¬ 
sistent differences in formulation (note in the second 
‘This is the law of,’ etc.), and, finally, the subscription, 
7 37, which belongs to the second part only, show that 
G8 [i]-7 21 formed a collection by themselves. 

Further examination shows that neither part of 1-7 is 
entirely homogeneous. Chaps. 1 (burnt offerings) and 
3 (peace offerings) are substantially 

5 . Chap. 1-87. j ntactf anc j are good examples of 
relatively old sacrificial toroth. 

Slight changes have been made to adjust the laws to the 
historical theory of P: for * the priest,' which seems to have been 
originally used throughout (cp 1 912/. 15 17811 16), the redactor 
has sometimes substituted * the sons of Aaron’ (8 5 8), more fre¬ 
quently ‘Aaron’s sons, the priests’ (1 5811 82; cp 1 7); the 
reference to the ‘ tent of meeting ’ (1 3582813) is also editorial, 
114-17 is a supplement (cp 2). 

Chap. 2 1-3 (meal offering) has some resemblance to 

1 3 , but is at least out of place where it stands —3 should 
immediately follow 1 (cp I2/ 3 i); the rest of the 
chapter is differently formulated (2nd sing.; note also 
‘Aaron and his sons’) and must be ascribed to a 
different hand. 

Chap. 4 (sin offering), 2 with its scale of victims and 
rites graduated according to the rank of the offerer, 
belongs to a class of laws which seems to be the product 
of artificial elaboration in priestly schools rather than 
to represent the natural development of the ceremonial. 
The altar of incense (7, cp 18) is a late addition to 
the furniture of the tabernacle; 3 the ritual of the high 
priests’sin offering (3-12) is much more solemn than that 
of Ex. 29 10-14 Lev. 9 8-n (cp also 8 i 4 - I7 ); the sin 
offering of the congregation, which is elsewhere a goat 
(9 15 Nu. 15 2 4 , and even Lev. 1 G), is here a bullock; 4 
the same heightening of the propitiatory rites is noticed 
here as in the offering of the high priest. 

Although 5 1-13 has no title, it is not the continuation 
of 4; it knows nothing of the distinction of persons 
which is characteristic of 4 , and differs both in formula¬ 
tion and in terminology—the very precise author of 4 
would not have spoken of the victim as an 'asam ( 56 /; 
cp 14 ff.). The same reasons prevent us from regarding 
5 x-13 as an appendix to 4 by a still later hand. 5 In 
5 1-6 much difficulty is created by the apparent con¬ 
fusion of hattath and 'asam (‘sin offering' and ‘trespass 
offering’), two species of sacrifice which are elsewhere 
quite distinct. 6 The verses seem also not to be a unit; 

2 f. is not an analogous case to 1 4, with which 5 f. are 

1 See Bertheau, Sieben Gruppen , etc., \\$ff.\ Merx, ZWT 
641-84164-181(1863); Kuenen, Tk. TA \qiff. (1870); Hoffmann, 
AbJiandluttgen, 1 84^. (from MJGL, 1874). 

2 See We. CM 2 ) 138 /.; Kue. Hex. § 6, n. 17; Dr. 
IuirodX G ) 43. 

3 See Exodus, § 5, i., Law Literature, § 21 fi. 

4 On the relation of Lev. 4 to Nu. 15 22^, see Numbers, § 19. 

6 Kue. Hex. § 6, n. 17^. We. now (CM 3 ) 335 /.) regards 

4 51-13 \a,ff as independent products of the same school. 

6 See Sacrifice, § 27 /. 
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connected. Verses 145/ are in matter and form cog¬ 
nate to 15/. G 2-7 [5 21-26]. 

The mosl probable explanation is that in 5 1 ff. a law pre¬ 
scribing a ‘ trespass offering' has been altered so as to require a 
‘sin offering’ ( 5 b). The insertion of if. is more difficult to 
account for; for these defilements no sacrifice is elsewhere pre¬ 
scribed (see \\i\ff. 15 $ff. etc. Nu. If if are 

derived from an old torah , it must be supposed that a specific 
case, like that in Nu. (5 12 or in Lev. 7 io f. t was originally con¬ 
templated. 1 

The mitigations in 57-10, n-13 are later, and perhaps 
successive, additions (cp 1 14-17). The laws in 5 15/ 
G2-7 [022-26] are front a group defining the cases in 
which a ‘ trespass offering ’ is required (cp 5 1 4-6), and 
make clear the true character of this sacrifice; if 17.ig 
is of the same origin, the general phrases of \ 7 a (cp 
4 2 13 22 27) have probably supplanted a more specific 


‘ trespass.’ 

These laws, though probably introduced here at a 
comparatively late stage in the redaction and not with¬ 
out some alteration, are substantially genuine priestly 
tdrbth; certain resemblances, especially in G 2-7 [5 22-26], 
to H in Lev. 17 - 2 G point to proximity, if not to identity 
of origin (see below, § 25). 

Chaps. (»8 [i ]-7 21 contain a series of rules, chiefly for 
the guidance of the priests, and, in the introductions 

6. Chaps, (► 8-7.- i? refi *'r d ^ ,“ le redactor ((} 8 /. [./] * 4 / 
[17 _/.j), addressed to Aaron and his 
sons.’ Each paragraph begins, ‘ This is the torah of’ 
[the burnt offering, etc.); and the resumptive sub¬ 
scription, 7 37, is in corresponding form. 


Here, as in 1 3 , ‘ Aaron and his sons ’ or * the sons of Aaron ’ 
has sometimes been substituted in the text for the original ‘ ihe 
priest’; ‘ the court of the lent of meeting’ (0 16 26 (9 19]) is 
editorial, as in 1 3 5 etc., and other glosses may be noted, 
especially in 6 17^. [roy.]. 

The rule for the priests’ meal offering, G 20-23 [13-16], 
has a different superscription, and is clearly secondary; 
the exegctical difficulties are due to subsequent glosses; 
G30 [23] depends upon 4 (cp 10 16-20) ; 7 8-10, perquisites 
of the officiating priest (cp 29-34), are introduced here 
in connection with 7; 10 is perhaps later than 9, as the 
offering of uncooked flour is later than that of bread and 
cakes. 

The priestly tbroth in these chapters, also, are rela¬ 
tively old, 3 and there is no reason to doubt that they 
represent actual practice; they have been preserved with 
little material change. 4 

Chap. 7 22-27, prohibition to the Israelites (2nd pi.) to 
eat the fat of sacrifices and the blood of animals (cp 316^ 

17 17 10-14), stands not inappropriately after n-21, 
but is not from the same source. Substantially the 
same thing may be said of 28-34, which, again, are 
formulated differently from 22-27. A later hand may 
be recognised in 32 (2nd pi.), which is a doublet to 33; 
34 (1st sing.) is added by the redactor; 35 f (cp Nu. 

18 8) is the subscription to an enumeration of the priests’ 
dues (35^ doublet to 3 6tf), and undoubtedly late ; observe 
the anointing of all the priests, 36 a (see Exodus ii., 
§ 5 * >•) I 37 is original subscription to the tordth in 
G 8 [i]-7 21 (the ‘installation’ is a gloss referring to 
G 19-23 [12-16]) ; 38 is added by a redactor. 

Chaps. 11 - 15 are naturally connected by their 
dealing with the subject of cleanness and uncleanness 
(a), and by certain phraseological 
7. Chaps. 11-15 : characteristics ( b ). 

Clean, and (a) The chapters deal with: clean and 

Unclean . 5 unclean animals—/.<?., kinds allowed or for¬ 

bidden for food (11 1-23); defilement by con¬ 
tact with unclean animals, alive or dead, and the necessary 
purifications (24-38); defilement by contact with the carcasses of 


1 The latter is the Jewish explanation; SJtfbuothy 14 a b. 

2 On the relation of these chapters to 1 -fi 7 [ 1 - 5 ] see above, § 4. 

8 Chap, (iq [2] has been understood to speak of the daily even¬ 
ing burnt offering, and it is hence inferred that the rule is very 
late (after Ezra); but the text—which is manifestly corrupt— 
docs not warrant so large a conclusion. 

4 In addition to the verses mentioned above, 7 12 may reason¬ 
ably be suspected. 

5 Bertheau, Siebett Gruppen , etc., 169 ff. 


clean animals (39/.) ; unclean reptiles and vermin (41-44) ; sub¬ 
scriptions (44 f. 46 f). Uncleanness and purification after child- 
birtn( 12 ). Skin diseases; discrimination of* unclean’kinds from 
innocent eruptions; precautions to be taken in suspected cases; 
the isolation of the ‘ leper ’ (18 1-46); similar appearances in cloth 
and leather (47-59); purification of the leper, offerings (14 1-32) ; 

* leprous ’ spots on the walls of houses and their treatment (33-53): 
general subscription ( 54-57). Uncleanness from sexual secretions 
and discharges in health and disease, in man (15 1-18) and woman 
(19-51); general subscription (32f). 

(b) A unity of redaction is indicated also by the recurrence of 
the phrase, ‘ This is the torah of,’ etc., in the subscriptions 1 1 1 46 
12 7 18 59 H32 54 57 I532 f\ cp Nu. {>29); in 14 2 the words 
appear in a title, as they do repeatedly in t>« [iJ -7 21 (see above, 
§ 6 ). 


The distinctions embodied in these laws originate in 
a low stage of culture and are there of fundamental 
importance. 1 A high degree of elaboration, even of a 
kind which appears to us artificial, is not of itself proof 
of late development; savage taboos frequently form a 
most complicated system. We have no reason to doubt 
that the tordth in Lev. 11-15 are based upon ancient 
Israelite, and even prehistoric, custom. As they lie 
before us, however, the chapters give evidence of having 
been formulated in different schools, and of repeated 
literary supplementation and redaction. 

The close of chap. 11 (45, cp 44a) exhibits the 

characteristic phraseology and motive of H (‘I am 
„ 11 Yahw&,’ ‘ ye shall be holy for I am 

° TT a< p' holy’); 2 the tdrbth , especially in ib-$ 

animals 9 ' 11 * 20 4 i /. are similar to many 

ammaxs. which are embodied in H (see, e.g., Lev. 

18 ). It is inferred with much probability that the food 
laws in Lev. 11 were included in the ‘ holiness ’ code; 3 
Lev. 20 25 implies that H contained such rules. Laws 
on the same subject in closely similar form are found in 
Dt. 14, 4 probably taken from the same priestly collection 
from which H derived them. 5 The food laws of H have 
been preserved, however, only with many additions and 
alterations; 11 1 2 a 8 10 a(3b n (except iVjnd N^?), 12 13-19 
in their present form, and much in 20-23 4 I -4 2 and 46 f, 
are to be ascribed to successive, and in part very late, 
redactors. Laws on a different subject—viz., defilement 
by contact with unclean animals (24-38) or the carcasses 
of clean animals (39/.)—have also been introduced, 6 
and these again are apparently not all of the same age; 
32-38, in particular, seems to be more recent than the 
rest. 

The rules defining uncleanness after the birth of a 
male (122^-4) or female (5) child, and the requisite purifi- 
q 1 o . ca *ions in the two cases respectively (6-8), 

rh iAW +>1 ~ are formulated in the same way as the 
umiciDirtn.' ru]es in chap< 15 (cp 152b l6 I? 2s)( with 

which chapter they are closely connected by their subject ; 
12 2 fixes the duration of uncleanness by a reference to 
15 ig. There can be little doubt that 12 1-7 originally 
stood after 15 30; what led the redactor to transpose the 
chapter it is difficult to imagine. The title (1 2 a) 
is editorial; ‘the door of the tent of meeting' (6, 
contrast ‘the sanctuary,’ 4) is also secondary; 8, 
which follows the subscription, like the corresponding 
mitigations in other cases, is a later modification of 
the law. 

The marks by which the priest is to distinguish the 
skin diseases which render the subject unclean, from 
1 n iq/- > nnocen f eruptions (18 2-44) arecare- 

lU.tnap. 16 f: fu]ly defined> and are manifestly the 

eprosy. reS ult of close observation. 8 The sub¬ 
ject was an important part of the torah of the priests 
(Dt. 24 8), and one which from its nature is likely to 


1 See Clean and Unclean. 

2 See below, § 26. 

8 Horst, Lev. xvii.-xxvi. u. Hezektel t 34; Wurster, ZA T\V 
4 123/. (1884); Kue. Hex . § 15, n. 5; Dr. IntrodA 6 ) 59; cp also 
Dillmann. 

4 See the comparative table in Dr. Deut. T57 ff. 

5 See Deuteronomv, § 10. 

c Kayser, Vorexilisches Buck , 180 f.\ Kalisch, 2 xi^ff. 

2 Cp Familv, §§ qff. 

8 Some scholars have thought that 18 f. are in great part from 
H; see below, § 24. 
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have been relatively early fixed in writing; the minute 
discrimination of symptoms is not to be taken as evi¬ 
dence of recent origin, whilst the rites of purification in 
14 2-8 a are of a strikingly primitive character. 1 The 
chapters are not, however, entirely of the same age. 
The original law contained only 13 2-460 14 2-800, with 
the subscription 14 57^. The ritual of purification in 
14 10-20 is obviously a later substitute for 2-80. 

In 8 a the leper is already clean, in 10 he is still to be cleansed 
(cp 2 o£); the connection in 8 b (9) is manifestly artificial. The 
ceremonies in 10 ff. are patterned after the consecration of 
priests in Lev. 8 (cp 14 14-18 with $>'23/. 30 Ex. 29 20/.) ; the 
extravagant number of sacrifices, the exact prescription of the 
quantity of flour, etc., are other marks of late date and probably 
of the factitious character of the whole law (see above, on chap. 
4 [§ 5 ]). 

The reduction of the number and costliness of the 
victims in the case of the poor (14 21-31), with its inde¬ 
pendent subscription (32), is presumably still more 
recent. The purification of the leper (14 2-8) is separated 
from the law for his seclusion (13 45/) by a passage of 
some length on spots of mould in stuffs and leather 
(1347-58) having its own subset iption (59), which would 
stand more properly in connection with the rules con¬ 
cerning patches of mould on the walls of houses 
(1433-53). The association of these fungus growths 
with eruptive skin diseases (‘ leprosy’) is not unnatural, 
and would lead to similar regulations for inspection by 
a priest, and for the destruction or purification of the 
materials affected. Chap. 13 47-59 closely follows the 
formulation of 13 2./’., and may be a comparatively 
early supplement to the law on ‘ leprosy,' if not of 
approximately the same age. Chap. 14 33-53 is not im¬ 
probably younger. 

The introduction (34), with its reference to the future settle¬ 
ment in Canaan, is unlike that of any other of the laws in this 
group; 2 and the adaptation of the ritual for the purification of 
the leper to the cleansing of the house (49-53) seems artificial; 
these verses may, however, be a still later addition, since in 48 
the house is already pronounced clean (cp 18 58, where no 
further ceremony is prescribed). The subscription, 54-57, has 
been expanded in successive stages. 

In chap. 15 a basis of old tor ah in characteristic 
formulation is recognisable, most readily at the begin- 

11 Chap 15 - n * n & and tlie enc * severa l para- 

Issues graphs; this basis seems to have been 

enlarged, especially by the multiplica¬ 
tion of cases of derivative pollution, and some of these 
additions seem to be very late. It is not possible, 
however, to discriminate sharply between the original 
rules and the subsequent accretions. Verse 31, seem¬ 
ingly addressed to the priests (read ‘ warn ’ [omnrm] 
for ‘ separate’), is an appropriate close to a collection 
of laws on various forms of uncleanness, and does not 
suggest the priestly editor; the subscription, 32-34, has 
grown by repeated glosses, 32 a only is by the first hand. 

The beginning of chap. 10 is connected with 10 1-5 
not only by v. 1 (Rp) but also by its contents. Nadab 

12 Chap 16 ■ anc * ^bihu * ost t ^ e * r l* ves by presumptu- 
Day of ously intruding into the presence of 

Atonement 3 Ya hw& carrying unhallowed fire (cp 
10 12/.) in their censers; the fate of 
these priests is the occasion of a revelation setting forth 
the rites with which Aaron may enter the sanctuary 
without incurring the like destruction. 4 In the history 
of the sacred institutions, 102/*. must, therefore, have 
immediately followed the death of Nadab and Abihu in 
10 iff. Not all of 16 , however, is from this source; in 
2-28 a singular piacular ritual, including the bringing 
of the blood of the victim into the inner sanctuary and 

1 See WRS Rel. Sem.V) 447, cp 422,428 n.; Wellh. HeidX *) 
156. 

2 Frequent in H; see § 26. 

8 See Reuss, Gesck. d. AT’s , § 387; Kue. Hex. § 15, n. 32; 
Dillm. Exod. Lezu't i 3 ), 571 ff. ; Che. ZA T\V\h 153./! (1895) ; 
Now. Arch. 2 i%7 ff On the analysis: Oort. Th.T 

10 142 ff . (1877) '• Stade, G F /2 258 n.; Benzinger, ZA TIE 9 &5ff. 
(1889); Addis, Hex. 2330; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, 
Hex. 2 164/. See also Atonement, Day of. 

4 Note the absence of the incense altar. 


the sending away into the wilderness of a scape-goat 
laden with the sins of the people (see Azazel), has been 
united with the prescriptions for Aaron's entering the 
holy place; in 29-340 is ordained an annual general 
fast day (cp 23 26-32), 011 which the priest performs 
rites—not further specified—for the purification of the 
people and the sanctuary (cp Ezck. 45 18 20). Ben¬ 
zinger, in his analysis of the chapter, 1 ascribes the last- 
named law to the author of 2-4 6 12/; it stood in 
close connection with 9 . The elaborate expiatory 
ceremonies in 16 5 7-10 14-28 represent a much later 
development (Atonement, Day of, § 2); the fusion 
of the two elements had its basis in the praxis itself; the 
younger ritual probably never had an independent 
literary existence (ZA TW 9 88/). 


As regards the last point, various indications in the text (e g 
the repetition of 6 in n) seem to point to the union of two 
written sources by a redactor, whilst the complex ritual itself, 
with its repealed entrances and exits, 2 is explained more easily 
as the result of such a combination than as an evolution in 
praxis. It is comparatively easy to separate the expiatory cere¬ 
monies of the Day of Atonement (disregarding some minor 
glosses— 5^/3 7-10 15 ab$ 16a 18-22 a 26-29 a*). 

The introduction, which doubtless directed that these 
rites should be performed annually on a certain day, is 
missing; remnants of it may perhaps be preserved in 
29^-340, which verses are not an old law of P (Ben¬ 
zinger), but give evidence of contamination from Lev. 
23 26-32, and of various glosses. It is more difficult to 
determine just what was contained in the original direc¬ 
tions for Aaron’s entrance into the holy place; for in 
converting this act into a periodical ceremony and incor¬ 
porating it in the ritual of the Day of Atonement the 
redactor has made much greater changes in this part of 
his material. The essential features appear to be: the 
ablution, the vestments (4), the sacrifice of a young 
bullock as a sin offering (6), the incense burnt in a 
censer on coals taken from the altar (12-14) I a more 
detailed restoration cannot be attempted here. 

Chap. 263-45 is a solemn address of Yahw6 (1 pers.) 
to the Israelites (pi.), setting before them the blessings 
13 Chap 17-26 - bestow upon them if they walk 

TEo TTniinoaa * n bis statutes and observe his com¬ 
ine ^ 11Iiess mandments, and the calamities with 

Law-isooK. which he will visit them if they wi n 

not hearken unto him and keep these commandments. 
Even apart from the subscription (46)—‘these are the 
statutes and the judgments and the laws (< hukk’tm , mis- 
patim , toroth ) which Yahw6 made between him and the 
Israelites at Mt. Sinai through Moses ’—the character of 
the discourse and its resemblance to Dt. 2S conclusively 
prove that Lev. 26 originally stood at the end of a body 
of legislation. The distinctive motives and phraseology 
of 26 recur in the preceding chapters in numerous 
exhortations to observe the statutes and judgments 
therein contained (cp 18 1-5 24-30 19 2 36 b 37 20 7 f. 22-26 
2231-33) ; briefer words of similar tenor are interspersed 
in other places; note also the occurrence of the char¬ 
acteristic phrase, * I am Yahwt)' (with various comple¬ 
ments), throughout these chapters from 18 2 to 2645. 

It is plain, therefore, that 18 - 25 , or at least consider¬ 
able parts of these chapters, come from the law-book of 
which 26 is the conclusion. From the prominence 
given in it to the motive of holiness, this book has been 
called the Holiness Law; 4 it is usually designated by 
the symbol H. 5 The characteristic formulas of H 
appear first in the introduction to 18 (2^-5), and earlier 
critics regarded this as the beginning of the extracts 
from that book. 6 More recent scholars are generally of 
the opinion that 17 is derived from the same source . 7 


1 ZA TIE 9 65 ff . (1889); see Atonement, Dav of, § 1. 

2 See Atonement, Day of, § 7. 

3 For literature see below, § 33. 

4 See 19 2 20726 21 8 etc. The name was given by Klost. 
ZZ.7'8S4i6 (18 '] , ]')=Pentateuch y 385. 

5 Kuenen employs P x , others Ph- 

6 So Ewald, Noldeke, Schrader, Graf, Colenso, Kloslermann. 

7 So Knobel; Kayser, Vorextlisches Buck, i76_/"., cp 64/ : 
Kue. Hex. § 6, n. 27; Wellh. CH ( 2 ) 151 ff.\ Horst, Lev. xvii. 
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A reading of Lev. 17-25 discloses a twofold aspect: 
on the one hand unmistakable affinity, in parts, to the 
priestly legislation; on the other hand, much that is 
at variance with the usual manner of that legislation, or 
lies outside the circle of its predominant interests. Both 
in contents and in form 11 ), for example, resembles Ex. 
20-23 and Dt. (cp especially Dt. 23 ff.) much more 
closely than P; the hortatory setting of the laws and the 
emphasis on the motives to obedience, not only in 26 
but also in the preceding chapters, has no parallel in 
P, in which the divine imperative is its own all-sufficient 
motive; the phraseology of H is peculiar, and strikingly 
different from that of P ; * 1 finally, there are actual con¬ 
flicts between the laws in H and those of P, particularly 
in regard to the feasts . 2 The ptiestly element appears 
in many cases to be superimposed, or to supplement the 
other. The hypothesis which first suggested itself was, 
therefore, that older laws were revised and incorporated 
by P , 3 sometimes, as in l<S-2(), in large masses having 
a coherence of their own; the hypothesis was subse¬ 
quently extended to 17-26 (or 18-20) as a whole (see 
below § 30 ). 

The parmnetic framework in which the laws are set 
(see, eg., 18) is of the same character throughout, and 
is somewhat sharply distinguished in style from the laws 
themselves, as the example just cited shows. Hence 
it seems, further, that the author of the collection H, 
whom we may designate as Rh, embodied in his work, 
without radical change, older titles of torah which had 
already acquired a fixed formulation. A comparison of 
18 20 , on the same subject, is peculiarly instructive in 
this regard. The result of this preliminary examination 
is, therefore, that in Lev. 17-26 we have a collection of 
laws, not all of the same origin, which have been sub¬ 
jected to at least two successive redactions, first by Rh, 
and second by Rp . 4 * 

The subjects dealt with in Lev. 17-20 arc the following: — 
domestic animals slaughtered to be offered to Yahwe ; blood 
not to be eaten ( 17 ); incest defined and 
14 . Contents Of prohibited (Is); various short command- 
Chaps. 17-26. ments, chiefly moral and social (It!) ; Molech 
worship; another law against incest (20); 
rules for priests: restrictions on mourning and marriage; priests 
to be physically perfect; regulations concerning the eating of 
consecrated food ; victims to be without blemish ; other rules 
about victims (21 f.)\ calendar of sacred seasons ( 28 ); the oil 
for the lamps in the tabernacle, and the shew-bread; blasphemy; 
manslaughter and Iorts ( 24 ); Sabbatical year and jubilee (2;*>); 
hortatory discourse (20). 

The order of these chapters is in general a natural 
one ; 6 difficulty is made only by the position of 19, by 
the repetition of the same subject in 18 and 20 , and by 
24, which in both its parts seems lo be foreign to its 
present surroundings. It is clear that Lev, 17-25 do 
not contain a complete law-book, such as H presumably 
was ; many topics which would have a necessary place 
in such a code are lacking. These subjects may have 
been omitted by the redactor because they were suffi¬ 
ciently treated elsewhere, or may have been transposed 
to other connections; some such displaced fragments 
may be recognised in Ex.-Num. (see belo\v, § 24 ). 

Chap. 17 contains a nucleus of old torbth in brief and 
consistent formulation, which has been much expanded 


xxvi. u. Hezekiel; Baentsch, He High e itsgesetz ; Holz.; I)r., 
etc. See below, § 15. 

1 On the vocabulary of H see Dillin. Hum. Deut. Jos. 637/. ; 
Dr. IntrodA 6 ) 49/; Holz. Hex. 411 /; Carpenter and 
Harford-Battersby, Hex. \ 220/ See also Baentsch, Heilig- 
keitsgesetz, and the works cited in § 29, n. 9. 

2 Chap. 23 . The conflict was noticed by George, Feste 
120 ff. (1835) and Hupfeld (1851 ff.). 

3 ‘ Book of Origins ’ ; Ewald. 

4 In the following sections R P will be used to designate simply 
the priestly editor or editors of Lev. 17 - 2 t>, without anticipating 
the question of the relation of this redaction to the composition 
of P or of the Hexateuch, on which see below, § 32. 

a On the arrangement see Horst, 47 ff. The attempt has 
been made in H also (see Exodus ii., § 4, lit. end) to show that the 
laws were originally grouped in decads. So Bertheau, Sieben 

Gruppetty etc. ; and Baton in a series of articles in JBL (see 
§ 33 . 2)- 


and altered by later hands. A considerable part of 


this expansion is plainly the work of 
Rp {eg., 11 f. 14); but there is a lower 


sfauehter 1 ^ Kl> Vvf-. m) ; but tllere is a lowei 
? stratum of editor’s work which is re 

Animals. cognised as Rh {eg., 5 aab 7 a 10 b). 
The most interesting case of this double redaction is 
found in 3-7. 


The original law seems to have run: ‘ Any Israelite who 
slaughters a bullock or a sheep or a goat and does not bring 
it into the presence of Yahw6, blood shall be imputed lo that 
person' (t.e., he shall be regarded as having eaten flesh with 
the blood : cp 1 S. 14 32-34); a redactor introduced the words 
1 the dwelling of' (miskan) before ‘ Yahwe 2 the references 
to the camp and ‘ the door of the tent of meeting' are additions 
of Rp, adapting the situation to P’s tabernacle ; similar addi¬ 
tions are ‘to offer it as an offering to Yahwe,’ and 4 he has 
shed blood ; that person shall be cut off from his people' (4); 
cp the variations of Sam. and G, as indications of continued and 
laie manipulation of the text. Verse 8 J. may be a fragment 
of a law, corresponding to Ex. 22 20 [19], sacrifice shall be offered 
to Yahwe only; 9 is Rp. With 15^ cp tl 40 and 22 8 (Ezek. 
44 31); for a stricter rule see Ex. '&£ 31 Dt. 14 21. 

Chap. 18 contains laws on incest and some kindred 
subjects ( 6 - 23 ), preceded by an introduction ( 2 ^- 5 ), and 
16 Chap 18* conc l uc ^ n & "Oh admonitions and warn- 

Tn^ftot 5 n S s (* 4 - 3 °). This setting is in the 
incest. main the work of Rh# 

Verse 5 is a doublet to 4; 29 is from R P ; 24-28 30, are probably 
amplified by later scribes imitating R H , or by contamination from 
20 22-24. Y erse 6 is the general rule < perhaps editorial), the cases 
follow in a stereotyped scheme (7-17 a ); 17^-24 are differently for¬ 
mulated, probably a supplement from another collection of toroth 
on the same subject; 21 (Molech) is introduced through a 
merely verbal association by Rh who wrote 21^. A few glosses 
mar the symmetry of 7 ff. 


Chap. 19 contains a brief manual of moral instruc¬ 
tion, perhaps the best representative of the ethics of 
17 Chap anc i ent Israel, opening and closing with the 

19 * Moral ^ ormu ^ as °f ( 2 ^ 3 6 ^ 37)observe also the 
’ t frequent recurrence of the phrase ‘ I am 

" " * Yahw£,’ or ‘ I am Yahwfc your God,’ after 

groups of commandments (3 4 10 12 14 16, etc.). Two 
passages are obviously out of place in this chapter: 5-8, 
by its subject and formulation is plainly connected 
with 22 29^; 20, also, is foreign to the context; 

it has been thought that its appropriate place would be 
after 20 10 (Dillm.), but the case is clearly one of tort, 
and the formulation corresponds rather to 24 15-21 — 
another misplaced fragment; 21/ is a late addition to 

20 (cp 6 6/). The rest of the chapter is made up of 
old toroth, probably compiled, or at least supplemented, 
from more than one source, with occasional clauses 
introduced by R H ( 9 aa 10 b 12 b 18 b 23 <aa 29 30 [=26 2] 
31 b 32^ 33/), and probably the repeated ‘lam Yahw6 ’ 
—though in this Rh may have been anticipated by the 
toroth themselves. 


The first group of commandments (3 /.) is in some sort 
a counterpart to the first table of the decalogue; n-18 
similarly remind us of the second table. 3 In general 
the chapter is to be compared w ith Ex. 20 2 ff. 22 18-22 28 ff. 
23 i-i 9 , and parts of Dt. 22 - 25 , in which many parallels 
will be found. These do not justify us, however, in 
regarding Lev. 19 as based upon the Decalogue, the 
Covenant Book,and Deuteronomy; 4 actual coincidences 
in formulation or in order are singularly few, and ap¬ 
pear to be sometimes the result of textual contamina¬ 
tion. Rather Lev. 19 is another of the epitomes of 
good morals, of which there were doubtless many in 
ancient Israel. 


The original law against the sacrifice of children in 
18 Chap 20 * cu ^ (20 2 a) 6 has received 

Incest etc re P eate d additions, 3 disclosing the hand 
’ of Rh (additions of Rp in ff), 2b a 

gloss, and 4/ a variation on 2 b 3 intended to supplant 3. 


1 Kayser, Vorexilisches Buch,6qff.\ JPT 1 541 ff. (1881); 
Wellh. CH( 2 ) i$2ff.\ Horst, nff, cp 42^.; Dillm. ( s ) 584^; 
Kue. Hex. § 15. n. 5; Baentsch, 13^. See below, § 28. 

2 On the question whether this redactor was Rh, see § 28. 

3 Bertheau, Sieben Gruppen , 205; We. CH( 2 ) 155./! ; 
Baenisch, 81. 

4 So Kayser, Baentsch, and others. 

6 See Molech. 
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The law against witchcraft (6) seems to have displaced 
the more original torah which is preserved in 27. 

Verses 7 /. belong to the paroenetic framework of Rh, 
perhaps only accidentally brought together in subsequent 
redaction ; the corresponding close is 22-24. 

Verse 9 has nothing to do with the subject of the following 
laws; it seems rather to be connected with ‘24 15-22 (cp 20 9 
with 24 15) ; it is not improbable that 24 15-22, which are 
altogether out of place where they stand, with 20 9 10) 27, and 

perhaps 2, are scattered fragments of a chapter on capital 
offences the greater part of which was omitted by the final 
redactor. 

In n-21 follow laws against incest, sodomy, and 
commerce with a woman during menstruation, against 
all of which the death penalty is denounced. These 
laws are from a collection independent of 18 (Graf, 
Wellh., Dillm. etc.). 1 There has been some contamina¬ 
tion from 18 (see, e.g., 20 19), and the clauses prescribing 
the penalty have been glossed and recast. 

22-24 is the work of Rh. Verses 25/ deal not with the sub¬ 
ject of 20 but with clean and unclean animals (11), and 253a 26*1 
are actually found in 11 43^0. 453. It is possible that fragments 
of the missing introduction to 11 are also preserved in 20 25/., 
and that the latter verses mark the place where 11 once stood in 
H (see § 24). 

Chaps. 21 f present the same phenomena which 
we have observed in 17 ff.\ old toroth concerning the 
19 Chans P r * esthoo< ^ have been g lossecl » revised, 
f T? i anc * supplemented by successive editors, 
"f *' . S Some of the glosses were probably made 
for priests. U p Qn tbe toroth themselves before they 
were incorporated in H ; many additions were made by 
Rh or by later editors in imitation of him ; others, 
finally, by R P and scribes of that school. It is not 
possible in all cases exactly to distinguish these various 
hands; but in considerable part it can be done. 

In 21 1-9 the original rules are found in 1 b& (beginning lost), 
2 a (2^3 have more exact definition), 57 a; 2 Rm 1116738: R P 
‘ the fire-offerings of Yahwe,’ in 6; 9 is not strictly in place. In 
10-15 the old law is 10 aa (‘the priest who is greater than his 
brethren’), 3 11 13 14*; Rh 1215; Rp irtj 3 . In 16-24 part of 
the torah is repeated in slightly variant forms (17 21) with 
glosses by Rp; to the old rule belong, further, 226 23a (also 
glossed by Rp); i 83 - 2 o is an (Pold) specification of blemishes 
(cp 22 22-24) Rh in 23 3 ; 24 (Rp) is a fragment. 

The beginning of 22 1-16 is in disorder; 2^33 is Rh, but 
lacking its antecedents, showing traces of more than one hand, 
and separating the first words of 1 (Rp) from their sequel (3); 
A,a is the old rule (‘ of the seed of Aaron,’ Rp), and fragments of 
a following rule may be recognised in parts of 6/., the rest 
being supplanted by Rp, to whom most of 43-7 are to be 
ascribed; 8 may have been included in H, though it is not in a 
very appropriate place; 9 is Rh, perhaps more than one hand 
(cp 11) 30 and 21 8); 10-13 are substantially old toroth with some 
glosses; 14 (cpois) may be a later addition; 15 / Rh. In 
17-25 the old rules in i 83 19 21 have received many glosses 
(Rp), as also the following catalogue of defects (22-24, cp 
21 17-20); 25 is Rh (‘because their corruption is in them,' Rp). 
Verses 27-30, again, are old laws, followed by the closing ex¬ 
hortations of Rh (3 i_ 33)» * n which 32 seems to intrude between 
31 and 33. 

Chap. 23 contains the annual round of sacred seasons, 
derived in part from a priestly calendar, in part from 

on 9*1 H. The former element is easily 

2U. bnap.xJd: recognised by its rigid sch e m e (see, 

leasts. c g^ s _ 8 343-36), the exact regulation 

of the date and duration of the festival, the days of 
‘ holy convocation ’ (Nu. 28 /) observed as the strictest 
of sabbaths, and the ‘fire-offerings’ to Yahw6. The 
characteristics of H are equally unmistakable in other 
parts of the chapter, though, as elsewhere, the original 
text of H has been heavily glossed by priestly editors 
and scribes. To the calendar of P belong 4-8 (Passover 
and Unleavened Bread; 2 /, Rp), 21 (fragment of the 
law for Pentecost), 24 / (Feast of Trumpets), 27-32 
(Day of Atonement), 343-36 (Tabernacles) ; 37/, is the 
subscription, which 44 was meant to follow. The law 
for the Day of Atonement shows some repetitions, and 
has perhaps been amplified by later editors; cp 1G 29-34. 

1 Not from the same source, affixing the penalty to the 
offences defined in Is (Keil, Knobel, etc.); nor an editorial 
commentary (Rh), Baton, Hebraica , lOm-121. 

2 Verse 4 is a corrupt fragment. 

8 George, Feste, 120/I; Kayser, Vorexilisches Buck, 73 ff .; 
We. C 7 /( 2 ) 161 ff.\ Horst. 24/".; Baentsch, 44 ff. 
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22. Chap. 25; 
Sabbatical 


P’s law for Pentecost has been supplanted by a long 
passage from H (9-20), in which the old torah , the 
setting of Rh, and the additions of Rp, may be dis¬ 
tinguished. It begins with the waving of the first sheaf 
of barley from the new harvest. The introduction is 
by Rh (iotf); the law probably began, ‘ When ye reap 
your harvest.’ To the original law belong io 3 na* 
14a*; the various offerings come from Rp (not all from 
one hand). This is followed by the prescription of 
two wave loaves at Pentecost (15-20), 15 a, ‘fifty days’ in 
i6h, in 17 ‘Ye shall bring as wave loaves two cakes; ye 
shall bake it leavened as first fruits for Yahw6,’ 20*; the 
rest is Rp. V. 22 is out of place here; cp It) 9/ 

The laws from H for the observance of Tabernacles 
stand in 39-43, as a supplement to those of P in 34^-36, 
with a brief introduction by Rp (39^(1) ; 3903 and 42 a 
unquestionably belong to the original torah; perhaps 
40a* also (cp Neh. 814/“.) ; the rest must be attributed 
to various stages of the redaction ( 42 3 43 ? 4 o 3 , Rh). 

Chap. 24 , w. 1-4, on the lamps in the tabernacle, and 
5.9, on the shew-bread, are supplements respectively to 

91 Phan 24 l Ex ‘ 25 3 ( e P 20/ Nu. 8 1-4), and 
xji. onap. At. Ex 25 3Q} and belong to the secondary 

stratum of P; how’ they got into this place it is not 
easy to guess. 2 The rest of the chapter deals with the 
punishment of blasphemy, and with manslaughter, 
mayhem, and killing or maiming cattle. The nucleus 
is a group of old toroth , with a closing formula of Rh 
(153-22), and glosses by R P , especially in 16; on the 
original position of these laws see above, § 17 (on 209). 
The punishment of blasphemy is illustrated by an 
example, 10-14 23, by a late priestly hand ; ep. Nu. 
15 32-36. 

In chap. 25 the law of the sabbatical year (1-7) is 
from H. 3-50 is the old torah (with glosses emphasising 
the sabbatical character of the year) ; 
cp Ex. 23 10 /; the introduction (2) 
and 6* 7 are the work of Rh. The 
3 L ea * and sequel to this appears to be 18 / 20-22, 

Jubilee. a | SQ y erses 8 -i 7 23-34 have to do 

with the reversion of alienated land to its owners in the 
fiftieth year and with the right of redemption in land 
and houses. 3 The greater part of 8-17 is from H; 
n-13 is an addition of Rp conforming the jubilee year 
to the septennial land sabbath; 9 also seems to be 
late; clauses from an older law are incorporated in 10 a 
(‘ ye shall proclaim an emancipation ’; ep Ezek. 4 G 16/) 
and 3 (‘and shall return, every man to his estate’); 
14a 15 are of the same origin; 16 /, of which 23 is the 
sequel, together with the introduction (8 io^a) and 
several clauses in the intervening verses, are by Rp. 
The following 24-34 iS ^ rom the scbo °l °f P. but 
probably not all of the same age; 24-28 is an addition 
of Rp to the preceding law; 29-31 apparently a novel 
to 24-28; the exception in favour of the Levites (32-34) 4 
depends on Nu. 35 1-8, itself among the youngest 
additions to P; the language of 24-34 * s ^ ate - 

The prohibition of usury (35-38) is from H ; ep Ezek. 
18 8 13 17 22 12. In the following laws on the treatment 
of slaves (39-46) the charitable motives of H have prob¬ 
ably been amplified by imitative hands, and there are 
extensive interpolations by Rp, especially in 44-46 (per¬ 
haps all Rp) and in 49-52. 

Chap. 2(5 1 /, laws forbidding various species of 
idolatry and commanding the observance of the sabbath, 
set in phrases of Rh, are strangely out of place here; 
1 is parallel to 104,2 identical with 10 30 (ep 19 3), 
and the verses are fragments from a collection similar 
to 19 . 

Chap. 26 contains promises of prosperity to obedience 

1 Popper, Stiftshiitte , 209/ 

2 See We. CH ( 2 ) 166; Baentsch, 51. 

3 On the law of the Jubilee Year see We. C 7 /( 2 ) 167/*., ( 3 ) 164 
ff.\ Hoffmann, Abkandlungen , 1 75 ff .; Horst, 27/! ; Ku c.Hex. 
§ 15, n. 18; Baentsch, 53 jT.: Dr. IntrodA ®) 56/; Dillm. 
Ex. LevA*), 658 ff. See also Jubilee, Year of. 

4 Levites are nowhere mentioned in H. 
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(3.13) and threatened judgments on disobedience (14*45), 
23 Chat) with a subscription to the Holiness 
o ( ;, Promise ^w-Boolc (46). The whole is spoken 

3 i . 0 in the person of Yahw6 to the Israelites 

ana warning. (p] ura ] # throughout), and corresponds 
in character and in its relation to the preceding laws to Ex. 
23 20 ff. and Dt. 28 . To the last mentioned chapter Lev. 
26 has much resemblance, not only in its general tenor 
but also in particular turns of thought and expression; 
but these coincidences are not of such a nature as to 
imply literary dependence; the total impression, on the 
contrary, is distinctly of originality on both sides. 

The disposition is different: Dt. 2 ^ has an antithetic series of 
blessings and curses (2-14 15^.) to which there is no counterpart 
in Lev. 20 ; Lev. 20 is climactic (14-1718-2021^ 23-2627^); 
note also that in Lev. Yahw6 himself speaks ( 1 ), in Dt. the 
divine promises and warnings are in the third person (Yahwe) ; 
in Lev. the address to the Israelites is plural (ye, you), in Dt. 
singular (thou, thee). 

Innumerable threads connect Lev. 26 with those parts 
of the foregoing chapters which are ascribed to Rh ; 1 
there is every reason to believe that it is by the same 
author who compiled the law-book H and attached to 
the tordth which he incorporated his characteristic 
motives. 2 3 The difference in situation, which Baentsch 
urges as the strongest argument for attributing 26 to a 
different author, is easily exaggerated (in 18 - 2,5 the 
entrance into Canaan is still future —18 3 24 19 23 20 22-24, 
cp 23 10 25 2—whilst in 26 it is an accomplished fact); it 
would be more just to say that the situation is not con¬ 
sistently maintained (see on the one hand 18 25 27, on 
the other 26 n). The relation is in this respect the 
same as that of Dt. 28 to Dt. 12 - 26 ; in the prophetic 
peroration the author’s real present almost inevitably 


shows through. 

Dillmann and Baentsch have rightly observed that Lev. 2 ( 5 , 
like Ex. 23 20 ff. and Dt. 2^, has not escaped additions and 
glosses by later hands, which the resemblance of some pans to 
Ezekiel peculiarly invited: 8 is a later doublet to 7; 10 is per¬ 
haps a gloss to ^J.\ 17 would be in place raiher with 23-26; 30 
is probably a gloss to 31 derived from Ezek. 6 3-5 ; 34^ a late 
interpolation (Rp) cognate to 2 Ch. 3 <! 21; 37 is also questioned; 
30-43 is a late addition, 39 sets in at the same point as 36, the 
phraseology reminds us of Ezek. (cp 4 17 24 23 83 to) ; the fol¬ 
lowing verses (40-43, 3rd pers. throughout) are very clumsily 
written; 44./, also, are secondary. 

It has been observed above (§ 14) that Lev. 17-26 is 
not a complete law-book; some laws may have been 
94 nth omitted by the redactor because the 
f — 3 subject was treated elsewhere; others 
remains Oi H. mav ^ ave been removed to a new con¬ 
nection. The question thus arises whether any portions 
of H can be recognised in other parts of the Pentateuch. 
One such has been noticed above (§ 8), the food laws 
in Lev. 11 , with the characteristic colophon of Rh (45); 
cp 20 25 (§ 17 end). A considerable number of other 
passages in Ex., Lev., Xu. have been thought by dif¬ 


ferent critics to be derived from H—some in their 
present form, others much altered by later redaction. 4 
It is obvious that the characteristic expressions and 
motives of Rh are the only criterion by which we can 
recognise fragments of H ; resemblance in the subject 
or formulation of laws to tordth incorporated in H may 
point to a relation to the sources of H, but is not 
evidence that these laws were ever included in that 
collection. 5 Further, the test of diction must not be 
applied mechanically; not all the sections in which the 
words 4 I am Yahw6’ occur are, on that ground alone, 
to be ascribed to H: familiarity with H and Ezekiel 


1 See Baentsch, 44 f 

2 Not an independent prophetic sermon (Ew., Nold.; cp 
Baentsch), nor the close of a different collection of laws (May- 
baum, Priesterthum , 

3 See Klostermann, ZLT^^ogf. ('77)= Pentateuch, 377/.; 
Del. ZKW 1 622; Kayscr, JPT 7 650 (’81); Horst, 35/; 
Kue. Hex. § 15, n. 5; Dillm. A r utn. Deut. Jos. 640; Wursier, 
ZAT\V\\i-x,jff. (’84); Holzinger, Hex. 41:0; Baentsch, tff .; 
Carpenter and Harford-Baitersby, 2 145. 

4 The list includes Ex. <5 6-8 12 12 f. 29 38-46 31 13 Lev. 5 1-6 

21-24# [62-5#] to 10/. 11 (in pari), 12 13 1-46 14 i-8# 15 Nu. 
811-13 ft n-31 62-8 10 gf. 15 38-41 19 \ \f. 

8 See below, § 25. 


may have suggested the formula to later authors or 
editors ; or, on the other hand, it may have been used 
by others before Rh. In the greater part of the passages 
which have been claimed for H, the evidence is for 
one or the other of the reasons indicated insufficient; 
Xu. 1537-41 is perhaps the only one about which there 
is no dispute, though in some other cases a probability 
may be admitted. 

The analysis of Lev. 17-26 shows that the laws in H 
were not conceived and expressed by the author of lhat 

25 Sources book ’ but wcre taken b y him from P re ~ 
of H cecbn S collections in a form already fixed; 

* even where the share of Rh is largest, as 
in the provisions for the jubilee year (25 8 ff .), there is a 
basis of older law. It would be too much to affirm 
that Rh made no material changes in these laws; but 
in general his work was selection and redaction, putting 
the existing laws under his own point of view and 
attaching to them certain distinctive motives. The 
differences of formulation in the laws themselves, 
especially in the law's on the same or kindred subjects 
(as in 18 and 20), prove that they are not all of the 
same origin; the presumption is that they were taken 
from more than one collection, made at different times 
or places, or in different priestly families or guilds. In 
other parts of Lev. and Xum. we find groups of laws, 
not belonging to the main stem of P, which are cognate 
in subject and formulation to those in H, but show no 
traces of the hand of Rh ; it is probable that these are 
derived from the same collections on which Rh drew. 1 
The laws in these collections, like those in H, bear, in 
general, all the marks of genuine tdroth , representing 
and regulating the actual practice of the period of the 
kingdom. 2 They know nothing of a central sanctuary 
or of a sacerdotal caste ; the priest is simply ‘ the 
priest,’ Levites are not mentioned, ‘the priest who is 
greater than his brethren,’ upon whom greater restric¬ 
tions are laid (2110), is a very different thing from the 
Aaronite high priest of P (see § 30 ); the occasional 
references to Aaron and his sons, the tabernacle, and 
the camp are demonstrably interpolations by a redactor 
(Rp), who thus superficially accommodated the old laws 
to the History of the Sacred Institutions (HtSTORtCAL 
Literature, § 9). 

The representation of the author (Rh) of the history 
agrees with that of the older historians and the prophets: 

26. Character '* e lsr “” ,e * d "' e !‘ in , E ®y« • 

of H s thence Yahwe has brought them out to 

* give them the land of Canaan (25 38); 
he is going to expel the peoples of the land betore 
Israel (18 24 20 22/) ; 4 the laws are given to the Israel¬ 
ites before their entrance into the land ; 5 they are to go 
into operation after the settlement (18 3 24 19 23 20 22-24 
28 10 25 2). There is no archaislic attempt to simulate 
the situation in the desert (the camp, etc.); the place 
of worship is not the Tent of Meeting, but simply the 
Sanctuary (tnikddS, 4 holy place,’ 20 3 21 12) 6 or the 
abode of Yahw6 (mtikan, 4 dwelling-place,’ 17 4—if the 
word is really from Rh —26 it, cp Ezek. 37 27).' 

The readers are repeatedly exhorted to observe 
(j 'dinar, 18 4 5 26 30 19 \g 37 20 8 22 22 31 25 18 26 3, etc.) 
the laws of Yahw'6 (hukkoth umiipdtlm, ‘statutes and 
judgments,’ 18 5 26 19 37 20 22 25 x 8 ; viiswotk, 4 com¬ 
mandments,’ 2231 263 14 15, etc.; never tor ah') ; they 
shall not conform to the customs or rites of the 
Egyptians or Canaanites (18 3 20 23) ; Yahw6 has sepa- 


1 See § 24, and below, § 32. 

2 See further below, § 30. 

3 See Baentsch, 131 jff. 

4 The verses in which it appears that this has already been 
accomplished (tS25 27 f.) f if not simply a lapse of the writer, 
may he secondary. 

6 The subscription, 2(5 46, according to which the laws were 
revealed on Alt. Sinai, is probably not by R H I 25 1 certainly is 
not. 

8 In 19 30 2(5 2 read ‘ my holiness.’ 

7 In the tdroth neither word occurs; the rites take place ‘in 
the presence of Yahw6.' 
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rated Israel from the nations (20 24 26^). Many offences 
are condemned as defilement ( tame , totn’ah , 18 20 nf- 
19 31 22 8 21 1, etc.; cp 18 25 27 20 3); 1 the synonymous 
expressions in 18 20 are in part, at least, from later 
hands. 

Israelites are warned not to profane ( hillel ) holy things, such 
as the name of God (18 21 19 12 21 6 20 3 'll 2 32), sacrifices (19 8 

22 2 f. 15), the sanctuary (21 12 23), priesthood (22 9 19 29 21 15). 
The people of Yahw6 must hallow themselves, and be holy, 
because he is holy (ID 2 207 26, cp 11 44./.); his holiness is to 
be revered (19 30 2(5 2); Yahw6 hallows his people (20 8 22 32); 
priests, particularly, are holy (21 6, cp 8); the sacrifices of the 
Israelites are their ‘ holy things’ (22 2 15, cp 19 8). 

Holiness is thus the dominant element in the author’s 
idea of religion; sin is profanation and pollution, loath¬ 
some and abominable; and he uses these conceptions 
as religious motives. 

Besides the explicit appeals to this motive, we find 
an implicit appeal in the recurring ‘ 1 am Yahw&,' or 
* I am Yahw6 your God,’ often strengthened by a re¬ 
minder of the great deliverance, ‘ who brought you 
forth out of the land of Egypt’ ( 19 36, cp 25384255 
20 13), ‘to be a God to you’ (22 33 20 45, cp 25 38). 
The Israelites shall fear Yahw6 their God ( 19 32 25 17), 
or his holiness— i.e., his Godhead (19 30 20 2—read so!). 

Motives of humanity and charity are represented not 
only by particular injunctions such as 19 1 6 f 19 10 ( = 

23 22), 25 6, but also by such institutions as the sabbatical 
and jubilee years, and the mitigation of slavery, on 
which the author lays especial emphasis. These pre¬ 
cepts of humanity include the foreign resident (ger ), 
who is not to be oppressed (19 33), but to share the 
charity shown the Israelite poor ( 19 10 = 23 22 25 6), and 
to be treated like a native—‘thou shalt love him as 
thyself’ (19 34); he is subject to the same civil law 
(24 22), and worships at the same altars (I781013). 2 
Part of these commandments eome from the old laws; 
but Rh has emphasised them strongly. 

In some places the admonitory motives of Rh seem 
to be overloaded (see 20 7 f 22 31 33 ) ; in a few 

27 Unity of t * iere 15 an apparent conflict (esp. 18 24 

redaction with It would be strange if these 

exhortations had not, like those of the 
deuteronomistic writers, been expanded and heightened 
by succeeding editors; in other cases contamination of 
parallel passages is probable. These phenomena do 
not overcome the impression of unity which the redac¬ 
tion of the whole produces, 3 nor sustain the hypothesis 
of Baentsch that the chapters come from three or more 
different hands. 4 

The question has to do, not with the age of the 
toroth , 3 but with the date of the redaction of the Holi- 

28 Age of H • ness ^ aw- ^ 00 ^- The whole character 

H and Dt of wor ^ discloses affinity to the 

literature of the close of the seventh 
and the sixth century—Deuteronomy, 3 Jeremiah, and 
especially Ezekiel. The first question that is likely to 
be asked about a writing of this period is its relation 
to the deuteronomic reform suppressing sacrifice at all 
altars save that in Jerusalem (621 B.c.). 7 The only 
passage in H which appears to restrict sacrifice to a 
single sanctuary is 17 4; 8 any Israelite who slaughters 
a bullock, sheep, or goat, and does not bring it before 
the abode (miikan) of Yahw6, shall be regarded as hav¬ 
ing eaten blood. It is generally agreed that the word 

1 The term was probably used in the laws themselves. 

2 See Bertholet, Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu 
den Fremden , no /! 152 f. (1896). 

3 On Dillmann’s hypothesis of old ‘ Sinai ’ laws in two recen¬ 
sions by P and J respectively ( Exod. LevX 3 ) 583./: cp NDJ 
6 37 ff-), see Horst, 36/!; Kayser, JPT 7 648 ff. (1881); Kue. 
Hex. § 15, n. 6; Holzinger, Hex. 408. 

4 Heili%k eitsgesetz , 34 ff. ; cp 69^/! 

6 See above, § 25. 

8 With Dt. compare the emphasis on love to the fellow- 
Israehte and the stranger (19 17 f. 33/.} cp Deuteronomv, 
§ 32), and the laws—in part Utopian—in the interest of the 
poor ( 25 , cp Dt. 15 ). 

7 Dt. 12 2 K. 22 / 

3 If we eliminate additions of Rp. See § 15. 
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mttkan was inserted by a redactor; the old law said 
merely ‘before Yahw6' — i.e., to a local altar or stand¬ 
ing stone. 

If this redactor was Rh, then H would appear to represent 
the extreme consequence of the deuteronomic reform, 1 leaving 
no place for the slaughter of animals for food without sacrificial 
rites, for which Dt. makes express provision (12 1$/. 20-25). 2 It 
is possible, however, that the word was introduced by a priestly 
editor later than Rh (of course not the same as the editor who 
brought in the ‘tent of meeting’); 3 cp Nu. 838 It may 
reasonably be urged that if Rh adopted the principle of cen¬ 
tralisation here so uncompromisingly, he would hardly have 
failed to show elsewhere some symptom of zeal for the reform 
or hostility to the local cults—contrast Dt., Jer., Ezek. 4 

It is unsafe, therefore, to use 17 4 to fix the date 
of H. 

It has been argued that H is younger than Dt. because 
some of its laws indicate a more advanced development, 
especially those relating to the priesthood (Lev. 21 ), the 
feasts (289-2039-43), and the sabbatical year (25 1-7 18- 
22; cp Dt. 15 1-6), also Lev. 18 16 20 21 as compared 
with Dt. 255-10 (levirate marriage) ; 5 but the argument 
is not conclusive. Even less convincing is Baentsch’s 
effort to prove that H abounds in reminiscences and 
even direct borrowings from Dt. 6 

In H and Dt., both of which drew their material largely 
from older collections of toroth , there are many laws on the 
same subject, in which the same terms naturally occur; but 
such coincidences cannot prove the dependence of H on Dt. 
The mutual independence of the two is rather to be argued from 
the absence of laws identically formulated, the lack of agree¬ 
ment in order either in the whole or in smaller portions, and the 
fact that of the peculiar motives and phrases of Rd there is no 
trace in H (Lev. 28 40 is almost solitary). 7 It is an unwarranted 
assumption that all the fragments of Israelite legislation which 
have been preserved lie in one serial development. 

If a literary connection between H and Dt. is not 
demonstrable, the case is otherwise with Ezekiel. The 
coincidences are here so many and so 
V striking as to have led some critics to 

Ezekiel. regard the prophet as the author of H ; 9 
and although even more decisive differences make this 
hypothesis untenable, 10 a direct connection between the 
two is indubitable. In the chapters in which Ezekiel 
writes the indictment of his people, reciting the sins 
which brought calamity upon it, he judges it by the 
standard of a law similar in contents to H and having 
in common with H many peculiar words and phrases. 11 
Of greater weight than these coincidences with the laws 
in H—which might of themselves prove only that Ezekiel 
was familiar with some of the older collections from 
which H was compiled—is the agreement in the dis¬ 
tinctive point of view: ‘holiness’ is in Ezek. as in H 
the signature of religion ; ‘ defilement ’ and ‘ profana¬ 
tion’ is the prevailing thought of sin; 12 characteristic 
phrases such as * I am Yahw6 that sanctify them 
(you),* also link them together (Lev. 20 8 21 8 15 23 22 9 
16 32 Ezek. 20 12 37 28). 13 

1 See Dr. IntrodX 6 ) 51, where the different views are recorded. 

2 These provisions in Dt. are regarded by some critics as an 

afterthought. > 

3 It may be observed that the phrases pC’CH 'JE 7 (Nu. 7 3) 

and P’-’Sn nPD 'JdS (Ex. 85 15 40 6) occur only in later strata cf 
P, and that is also late. 

4 Baentsch, indeed, argues from this that the conflict was long 
since over; H assumes the unity of sanctuary as uncontested 
(76 103 116 /.). 

6 See Kue. Hex. § 14, n. 6, § 15, n. 8; Baentsch 78 ff. 103 
116 f. 

« L.c. 76 ff. Kayser (JPT 7 656 ff.) sets out the parallels to 
H in the Covenant Book and Dt. in tabular form; he thinks no 
other sources need be assumed (660) ; cp Horst 53. 

7 See Deuteronomv, §9 f. 

8 For ‘ literature,’ see § 33, 2, and the next note below. 

9 So Graf, Gesch.Bucher, Z\ ff .; Bertheau,yZ? 7 , n 155(1866); 
Kayser, Vorexilisches Buck , 176^/*. (1874); jPTI^ff 
(1881); Horst, Lev. xvii.-xxvi. u. Hezekiel, t^ff. (1881),etc. 

10 Noldeke, Untersuch . 67 ff .; Kuenen, Godsdienst , 2 95^; 
Hex. § 15, n. 10; Klost. Pentateuch, 379 ff-, esp. 404^.; 
Smend, Ezech., p. xxvii. 

11 Cp especially Ezek. IS 20 22 33 with Lev. IS- 20 . 

12 See above, § 26. 

13 See Smend, Ezech . xxv f ; Horst, 72^!; Kue. Hex. § 15, 
n. 10; Dr. Introd.i fl ) 49 f. 145.^!; Baentsch, 81 ff.: Paton, 
Pres. Ref. Rev . 7 08 ff. (1896); Carpenter and Harford-Bat- 
tersby, Hex. 1 147/f 150/* 
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The question thus arises: Was Ezekiel acquainted 
with H, 1 or did the author of H (Kn) write under the 
influence of the thought and language of Ezekiel ? 
The grounds on which the acquaintance of Rh with 
Ezekiel has been held by many critics 2 are not con¬ 
clusive. The strongest argument is the fact that Lev. 2 (> 
supposes full experience of exile and dispersion, and 
closes with promises of restoration. We have seen 
above ($ 23), however, that, like Dt. 28 , Lev. 2 fl has 
been interpolated, especially towards the end; and all 
the passages which assume the situation in the exile 
are on other grounds ascribed to later hands (30 34 / 
39 - 45 ) - 8 

In ihe remainder of Lev. 2 f> there is nothing which goes 
beyond the prophets of the last generation before the fall of 
Judah, 't he striking parallels to Ezek. 4 in this prophetic dis¬ 
course are, as usual in such cases, susceptible of two interpreta¬ 
tions; but on the whole Lev. 2 » by its terseness and vigour 
makes an impression of originality which a cento of reminis¬ 
cences picked up from all parts of Kzek. could hardly produce. 5 

The parallels in Ezck. to Lev. 17-25 are found in 
masses in certain chapters (above, col. 2790, n. 11), and 
include not only the laws in H, but also their parnenetic 
setting; the most natural hypothesis is that Ezek. derived 
both from the same source. 

This presumption is confirmed by the fact that the common 
hortatory motives sometimes appear in Ezek. with a rhetorical 
amplification. I he alternative, that Rh selected from the 
greater variety in Ezek. precisely these motives with which to 
enforce the laws, is extremely improbable. 0 

For the posteriority of H to Ezek. it has been 
thought decisive that H prescribes certain stricter rules 
for the ‘priest who is greater than his brethren ’ (21 to), 
whilst in Ezekiel’s restoration programme (40 ff.) no 
such distinction is made. But as there was a chief 
priest under the kings (2 K. 11 9 ff. 1(5 10 f. 22 10 ff. 
25 18; cp Am. 7 10 ff.), to whose station stricter taboos 
would almost necessarily attach, it cannot reasonably 
be inferred that H here represents a stage of develop¬ 
ment beyond Ezek. On the other hand, the distinction 
between priests and Lcvites in Ezek. (44 9 ff.) is an 
avowed innovation unknown to 11 ; we may note also 
in Ezek. 40 ff. the fixed date of the feasts and their less 
close connection with agriculture, and the minuter 
classification of sacrifices, in which, as in many other 
points, Ezekiel stands nearer to the later priestly law." 

We may, therefore, with some confidence ascribe H 
to the half-centurv before Ezekiel. Many other ques¬ 
tions which suggest themselves, as to the more ex¬ 
act time, the place, and the circumstances, in which the 
Holiness Law-Book was written, we have no means of 
answering. 

It is commonly said that H belongs to the priestly 
stratum of the Hexateuch, representing an earlier stage 
.. „ ,p in the labours of the priestly schools from 
dU. 41 an . p as a whole proceeded ; # and it 

is, accordingly, sometimes designated bv the symbol 
P lt in distinction from P 2 (the main stem of P), and 
later additions (P 3 , etc.). But when those passages, 
especially in 28 and 24 , which manifestly belong to late 
strata of P, together with the many interpolations and 
glosses of Rr, have been set aside, neither the laws in 
H nor their setting (Rh) disclose any marked re¬ 
semblance to the priestly history and legislation; their 

1 Noldeke, Untersuch. 67 ff.\ Klost. ZLT 444 (1877) = 
Pentateuch, 416/; Del. ZK\C 1 619(1880) ; Dillmann, iVu. Dt. 
Jos. b\$ff.\ Dr. IntrodA 6 7 ) \^ff.\ Paton, l.c. loyff.-, so, for 
Lev. t"-2<t, Baentsch, 84. 

2 Kuenen, Godsdienst, 1 96 Religion 0/Israel , 2 191; 

Hex. § 15, n 10: We. CH ( 2 ) 170 ff., ( 3 ) 168 ff.\ Smend. Ezech. 
xxv.y! 314; Addis, Hex. 2 180^. 367; Carpenter and Harford- 
Battersby, Hex. 1 152. 

3 The phrases also which We. (( 2 ) 172, ( s ) i 69_/B signalises as 
evidence of dependence on Jer. and Ezek. are confined to the 
same passages. 

4 See Baentsch, 121 ff., where they are set out verse by verse. 

5 Dr. Introd X °) 150. 

* See on these points Baentsch, 86 ff. ; Paton, Pres. Re/. 
Rev. ~ 110 ff. (1896). 

7 See Kue Hex. § 15, n. 104; Baentsch, Sgff. 

We. CH( 2 ) 152; Kue. Hex. § 6, and n. 25-28; Holz. Hex. 
407 413 - 


affinities are altogether with JE and Dt. The paraenetic 
character of H is foreign to all ages and stages of P; 
the language is quite distinct, as the facility with which 
the additions of Rp can be stripped off shows; the 
fictitious elements in P’s representation of the Mosaic 
age—the camp, the tabernacle of the wilderness, Aaron 
and his sons, the Levite ministers—are conspicuously 
absent; the calendar conflicts with P’s; the refined 
distinction between ‘holy’ and ‘most holy’ things is 


unknow n. 

Doubtless the laws in H represent and regulate priestly 
praxis, and were formulated and codified by local priesthoods 
or priestly guilds; the priests were the custodians and expositors 
of the tbrah. The parts of II which have been preserved, 1 
moreover, deal largely with subjects in which the priesthood 
had a peculiar interest,—the physical qualifications of priests, 
restrictions on mourning and on marriage, conditions which 
prevent their eating sacrificial food, the examination of animals 
for sacrifice, the celebration of the feasts,—but it was not first 
in the priestly schools of Babylonia that these things became of 
importance and were regulated by fixed rules, or even by 
written toroth (Hos. > 12 jer. *8). 

Chaps. 17 - 21 ) are followed by a chapter on the 
commutation of vows and tithes; a late chapter of 
. r , priestly law, introduced here, perhaps, 

dl. Lnap. 27 . t ] iroU gh association with the laws on the 

jubilee year and rights of redemption in 25 8 ff. The 
tithe of cattle is not elsewhere mentioned in the 
Pentateuch. 

In conclusion, the Book of Leviticus is the work not 
of the author of the History of the Sacred Institutions, 
p • usually regarded as the main stem of 

tion of V ' bu * of a later redactor Rp - In P ar ~ 

T ... ticular, H was not incorporated in that 

History, as was formerly maintained. 2 
The redactor’s sources were the history above-named, 
from which he took 9 10 1-5 10 2-4 6 12 /; H (in 
11 17 - 2 ( 5 ) ; and collections of laws on sacrifices (in 1 - 7 ), 
and on clean and unclean (in 12 - 15 ); 8 a priestly 
calendar of feasts (in 23 ) ; an account of the conse¬ 
cration of Aaron and his sons (8); and some other 
materials of less obvious provenience, such as the 
fragments in 24 . The sacrificial rules are introduced, 
not inappropriately, before the description of the first 
sacrifices at the tabernacle (8 /.), though they interrupt 
the immediate connection of 8 with Ex. 29 ( 40 ) ; the 
laws of clean and unclean (including 11) stand before 
H, which deals in part with similar subjects; the 
calendar of feasts from P is combined with that of H in 
23 , both being mutilated; a motive for the position of 
27 has been suggested above ($31). Of the position of 24 
no satisfactory explanation has been given. The analysis 
has shown that many changes in the text of the sources, 
and many more or less considerable additions and 
interpolations, were made by the editor, or by subse¬ 
quent redactors and scribes, before the book attained 
its present form; perhaps the scape-goat ritual in 10 is 
one of these later additions. 

That the constructive redactor of Leviticus was the 
same who edited Ex. and Nu. there is no reason to 
doubt. 


1. Commentaries. —J. S. Vater, Pent. 2, 1802; M. Baum- 
garten, 1844; C. F. Keil, 1862; ( 2 >, 1870; ET, 1866; A. Knobel, 

1857; ( 2 ) by E. Dillmann. 1880; (■») edited by 
33 . Literature. Ryssel, 1897; M. M. Kalisch, 2 vols. 1867, 
1872; S. Clark, 1871 (Speaker's Bible) ;‘E. 
Reuss, La Bible, P. 3, 2 vols., 1879; Das AT 3, 1893; H. L. 
Strack, 1894; Driver and While, 1894 (SPOT, Heb.), 1900 
(SPOT, Eng.); B. Baentsch, Exodus-Leviticus, 1900 (//A"); 
A. Bertholet, 1901 (AY/C). 

2. Criticism. — (For the history of criticism, see Hexateuch.) 
E. Berthean, Die sieben Gruppen mosaischen Gesetze in den 
drei mittleren Pitchern des Pentateuchs, 1840; Graf, Die 
geschichtlichen Pitcher des A/ten Testaments , 1866; Th. Nol- 
d e k e, U it te rs u ch u nge nzttrKr it ik des A lie n Testaments, 


1 It is not safe to assume that there was the same preponder¬ 
ance in the untnutilated work. 

2 We. Kue., etc. See against this view Kayser, JPT 7 540^, 
esp. 552 f 

3 How much more was comprised in these sources than Rp 
has preserved we cannot know; II, at least, he seriously cur¬ 
tailed. 
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J. W, Colenso, The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua , 6,1872; 

A. Kayser, Das vorexilisches Bitch der Urgeschichte Israels 
und seine Erweiterungcn, 1874; JET 7 (1881) yzbff., esp. 
539 ff' • J« Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexateuchs und 
der historischen Bucher des A T, 1889 ( 5 ) 1899 ( =JPT , 1876, 
j 877) ; P. Wurster, ‘ Zur Charakteristik und Geschichte des 
Priestercodex und Heiligkeits-Gesetzes,’ ZA T\V 4 wzff. (1884); 

B. W. Bacon, The Triple Tradition of the Exodus , 1894', 
W. E. Addis, The Documents of the Hexateuch, 2, 1898; J. E. 
Carpenter and G. Harford-Battersby, The Hexateuch, 2 vols. 
1900 (see col. 2057, n. 1). 

On Lev. 1 - 7 : A. Merx, ZWTK 41-84, 164-181 (1863). On 16 , 
see above § 12, n. 1. On 17 (: A. Klostermann, . 2 X 7 ' 
88 401 ff. ( Pentateuch, 368 ff. (1893); F. Delitzsch, 
ZKW {(njff. (1880); L. Horst, Leviticus xvii.-xxvi. und 
Hezekiel, 1881; Maybaum, Entwickelit ngdes altisraelitischen 
Priesterth urns, 74 ff. (1880): B. Baentsch, Das Heiligkeits- 
gesetz , Lev. 17 - 26 , 1893; L. B. Paton, 4 The Relation of Lev. 
•'0 to Lev. 17 - 19 ,’ Hebraica, It m-121 (1894); ‘ The Original 
Form of Leviticus, 17 - IS),’ JBL 16 31 ff* (1897); ‘The Original 
Form of Leviticus, ‘21 ‘ 2 * 2 / JBL t 7 \\§ff. (1898); ‘ The Holiness 
Code and Ezekiel,’ Pres. Ref. Rev. i 98-115 (1896). 

On the Feast Laws see also J. F. L. George, Die alteren 
judischen Feste, 1838; Hupfeld, Coinmentatio do .. . tempo- 
rum festorum . . . apud Hebrceos ratione, 1851, 1852, 1858; 
W. H. Green, The Hebrew Feasts, 1885. 

See also the works on Introduction 10 the Old Testament, 
especially those of Kuenen, Holzinger, Driver, Cornill, Konig; 
on the History of Israel, especially Ewald, Stade, Wellhausen, 
and Kittel (I 98-100 113-116); and on Hebrew Archaeology— 
Nowack, Benzinger. Titles of most of these works in Deuter¬ 
onomy, § 33. G. F. M. 

LEVY (CIS), I K. 5 13/. 9 15 2 r. See Taxation. 
LIBANUS (AiBanoc [BKA]), i Esd. 4 4 8 Judith 1 7 . 
See Lebanon. 

LIBATION (cttonAMion), Ecclus. 50 15 RV m *U 
See Sacrifice. 

LIBERTINES. ‘ Certain of the synagogue, which 
is called (the synagogue) of the Libertines (AI BepTl NOON 
[Ti.WH], AeiBepTCl noon [D]), and Cyrenians, and 
Alexandrians’ (so AV), are mentioned in Acts 69. 
There has been much diversity in the interpretation of 
this word. If ‘ Libertines ’ is the right reading, it can 
only mean ‘freedmen.’ The Jewish population in 
Rome consisted largely of the descendants of freedmen 
(cp. Tac. Ann. 2 85, ‘ quatuor millia libertini generis ea 
superstitione infecta ’; Philo, Leg. ad Caium , 1014, ol 
irXdovs aireXevdepcodtvTes). It is plain, however, that the 
synagogue referred to belonged equally to the Libertini, 
the Cyrenians, and the Alexandrians. It is difficult, 
therefore, to avoid supposing that the first of the three 
names, as well as the other two, denotes the inhabitants 
of some city or district. 

Hence ‘ Libertini ’ has been connected with Libertum, the 
name of a town whose existence is inferred from the title 
* Episcopus Libertinensis ’ which occurs in connection with the 
Synod of Carthage, a.d. 411. There is no reason, however, to 
suppose that this obscure town would have sent up to Jerusalem 
Jews enough to justify the prominent place given to the Libertini 
in Acts. Blass in 1895 (A eta ap., ed. philologica) tried to justify 
disjoining the words <al Kvpr}pai<op teal ’AAe£a»/SpeW from 
ALfieprivuiv, and bringing them into connection with xai tmp 
an'o KtAtKta? icai ’Atria?. There is no probability, however, in 
this solution. 

It is best, therefore, to follow certain Armenian 
versions and Syriac commentaries recently brought to 
light, which presuppose either A ifivwv or Aifivo-rlvcov. 
Several scholars, not knowing of these authorities, had 
already tried conjectural emendation. Schulthess pro¬ 
posed Aifiviov tCiv Kara Kvprjvrjv (cp Acts 2 10) ; Beza, 
Clericus, and Valckenar A l/ 3 vcttIvu)v. Ai( 3 i(TtIvujv in¬ 
volves the least amount of change, and was adopted, 
with cognizance of the new authorities, in 1898 by Blass 
{Philology of the Gospels , 69 f), who is of opinion that 
the Greek towns lying westward of Cyrene would quite 
appropriately be designated Libyan (cp Libya). 

That AijSyo-m'ot was a current form of the adjective from 
At£v? is plain from the montibus Libystinis of Catullus (60 1), 
and from the geographical lexicon of Stephanus Byzantinus. 
Josephus ( c. Ap. ‘2 4) tells us that many Jews were removed by 
Ptolemy Lagi and placed in the cities of Libya. This statement, 
however, is of doubtful authority (see Willrich, Judeit u. 
Griecken, 31). 

Among the older literature cp Gerdes, De Synag. Libertin- 
orum, 1736; Scherer, De Synag. Lib., 1754. 
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LIBNAH. 1. ‘pavement’ [Ex. 24 xo], 

* foundation,’ cp Ass. libittu, libnatu , ‘ a compact 
foundation of blocks of stone, etc.’ [Del. Ass. HWB 
s.v .], unless connected with Laban [?.v.].) 

Ae /3 va (BALI; but Ao/ 3 va [L] in 2 K. S22 19 s 2 Ch. 21 10; 
XefiiAva [A| in Josh. IO29 39 12 15; Ae/uya in Josh. I042 21 13 [B] 
and 10 39 [F] ; Kop.pa in 2 K. b22 [A], 10 8 [Bl, *24 18 [A], 2 Ch. 
21 10 [Bj, Is. 87 8 [' s OQj; <seppa in 2 K. 822 [B], note that aep 
precedes. Add AopJ^a also in 2 K. 19 8 [A], 1 Ch. 0 57 [42] [BA], 
2 Ch. 21 10 [Aj, Is. 87 8 [ABI’J; Ai?/uu^a in 2 K. 28 31 [B] ; Ao/ 3 em 
in 2 K. 2831 [A], Ter. 02 1 [B*AQ]; \ofieppa [LJ in 2 K. 23 31 
24 18; Xafirjpa [A] in Josh. 10 31 f. 

A town in the lowland of Judah (Josh. 15 42), origin¬ 
ally Canaanite (Josh. 10 29/ 12 15), afterwards a priestly 
city (Josh. 21 13 [P] ; 1 Ch. G 57 [42] must be incorrect). 
It joined the Edomites in a revolt against Joram (2 K. 
822 2 Ch. 21 10] cp 2 Ch. 21 16), and was besieged by 
Sennacherib in the reign of Hezekiah (2 K. 19 8 * s * 
37 s). Josiah’s wife came from Libnah (2 K. 2331 
24 18). Sayce finds it mentioned in the list of Rameses 
III. before Aphekah (RP( 2 ) 839; Pat. Pal. 239); but 
this is disputable (see WMM, As. n. Eur. 160). 
Eusebius and Jerome (CIA 274 13 135 28) describe it as 
a village in the region of Eleutheropolis, called in their 
day Lobana or Lobna. Hence Stanley identified it with 
Tell es-Safyeh , which is only two hours from Eleuthero- 
polis; but see MlZPEIi (in Judah). Libnah must, at 
any rate, have lain not very far from Lachish, on the 
SW. border of Judah, and on the edge of the Philistian 
plain. 

Conder’s identification of Libnah with el-Benawy (‘ a possible 
corruption of Libnah ’) —a ruin about 10 m. SE. of Tell el-Hesy 
or Lachish — (PEF Qu. St., 1897, p. 69) will hardly stand. 

2. ( n J?S, but Sam. njlU 1 ?, with which agree Ae/uuu^a [B], 
Ae/ 3 . [AFL]), Num. 38 20 (icefiaipa [AF]) 21. The Laban ( q.v .) 
of Dt. 1 1 is perhaps the same name. See Wanderings, 
Wilderness of. 

LIBNI ('yZ 1 ?, perhaps a gentilic from Libnaii 2, 
cp Genealogies i., § 7, v., col. 1665; see also Laban, 
AoBeN[e]i [BAL]). 

1. A Gershonite Levitical name; Nu. 3 18 1 Ch. 6 17 20 [2 5] 

(AojSetu'i [L]); gentilic Libnite, Nu. 3 21 26 53 ’* Ao/ 3 ei/[e]t 

[BAL]). The name occurs elsewhere as Ladan [q.v. 2]. 

2. A Merarite name; iCh .0 2g[i4]. On the relation between 
(1) and (2) cp Genealogies i. f § 7, col. 1663. Cp C. Niebuhr, 
Gesch. d. Ebr. Zeit. 1 246 [combines Leah, Levi, Libni, and 
Libnah]. 

LIBRARY. A library (BiBAioGhkh) founded by 
Nehemiah is referred to in 2 Macc. 213. On the supposed 
‘ book-town ’ in the hill-country of Judah, see KlRjATH- 
SEPIIER (col. 2681). 

The word j 3 i/ 3 A. also occurs in Ezra 61, © («V j8t/3Aio0T3»cai? 
[BL], ep Tali ] 3 . [A] = N'H£D rnj), and in Estb. 223, © (ev 
T 37 j 3 a(riAiKj 7 — D'D'H '131 HJ2D3). 

LIBYA (h AiByh, Acts 2 10, AiByec in © [cp Vg. 
Libyes] ; AV Libyans, as translation of Lubim in 2 Ch. 
123 10 s Nah. 09 Dan. 11 43), the name applied by the 
Greeks to Africa generally, the portion first known and 
most familiar to them being that on which Dorian 
colonists settled and founded Cyrene. 

On the unique NT reference to ‘ Libya* (Acts 2 10) see Cyrene, 
and on the doubtful ‘Libertines’ of Acts 69 see Libertines. 
The name * Libya’ also occurs in AV of Ezek. 30 5 and 3 S 5 
(mg. ‘ Phut ’) and ‘ Libyans ’ in Jer. 46 9 (mg. ‘ Put ’). See RV. 

The ancients underestimated the size of Libya: Strabo 
(p. 824) surmised that it was less than Europe, and that 
Europe and Libya together would not be equal to Asia. 
Libya did not properly include Egypt— i.e., the Nile 
valley (Herod. 13 15 _/I) : 1 Ptolemy (ii. 1 6 iv. 5 1) first 
assigned Egypt to Africa, making the Red Sea and 
the Isthmus of Suez the boundary between Africa and 
Asia. Only the northern littoral of the continent enters 
into view during Greek and Roman times. Under the 
Empire, North Africa fell into three sections. 

(1) The Original Province of Africa, constituted by 
the remnant of the possessions of Carthage after the 
destruction of that city in 146 B.C. (Sallust, BJ 19) : 
to this, in 25 B.C., Augustus added Numidia, which first 

1 See A. Wiedemann, Herod. Zweites Buck, ad loc. 
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LICE 


LIGHT 


became a province, under the name Africa A 7 ova y in 
46 15 .C. (Pliny, UN 5 25 Dio Cass. 43 9). This central 
portion constituted the senatorial Province of Africa, 
which, like the Province ol Asia, was governed by a pro- 
consul of consular rank. 

(2) The western portion of North Africa, Mauretania, 
was made a province by Claudius in 40 A.i). 

(3) The eastern section, the Cyrenaiea, was combined 

with Crete in 27 B.C. to form a single province. The 
old name Libya was officially revived by Diocletian, who 
separated Crete from Cyrene, and divided the latter 
into an eastern part ( Libya Inferior ), and a western 
part including the old Cyrenaic Pentapolis ( Libya 
Superior). \\\ j. \v. 

LICE (£ 3*22 and 2 J 2 ; 1 CKNl<t>€C. CKNinec)- 
Mentioned in EV in connection with the plagues of 
Egypt (Ex. 8 16-18 [12 ff.\ Ps. 105 31 1 ), where RV m s- 
suggests the alternatives of Elea {Pule. r) or sand-fly 
{Simitlium). If we lay stress on the usage of the 
Mishna (xjs, xrr, ‘louse,’ but also ‘vermin’; cp Tg. 
Pesh., and see below, n. 2), we maybe inclined to de¬ 
fend the explanation of Josephus {Ant. ii .14 13), Boehart, 
and EV ‘lice.” 2 On a point like this, however, the 
Egyptian-Greek version ((*5 ) has a claim to be deferred 
to. Jts rendering is <TKvl<p€s (cp Wisd. 19 io), and this 
is in truth a very appropriate rendering (see Gnats). 
Lice are no doubt common in Egypt, though there are 
but two or possibly three species of louse which attack 
man. Mosquitoes (Egypt, hums; cp Heb. kinnim?) 
and other worse kinds of flies, however, are still more to 
be dreaded there. Besides, the enormous quantities of 
lice of which EV speaks must soon have perished when 
exposed to the dry heat of Egypt. 

The singular L has been thought to occur in Is. 51 6, where 
‘in like manner’ can hardly be correct. It is less improbable 
to suppose that the plural ending dropped out (the next word 
begins with 2', which would facilitate this; so first Weir). This 
gives the sense ‘ shall die like gnats.’ As Muhammad says, God 
may ‘ set forth a parable (even) of a gnat ’ (Koran, Sitr. 14 24), 
and in the Babylonian Deluge-Story the gods 'gather like flies 
about thesacrificer ’ (cp Del. Ass. //J/7?, s.v. ‘ Zumbu ’). This, 
however, is not a full solution. Nor is the conjecture offered in 
Che. Profit. Is. (on Is. 51 5), that 2' should be read in Nu. 
13 33 more than plausible. On both passages see Locust, 
§ 2 (4L T. K. C.—A. E. S. 


LICTORS (paBAoyxoi [Ti. WH]), RV m *. Acts 
IK 35 38. + EV Serjeants, the official designation of the 
attendants assigned to certain Roman magistrates. Cp 
Smith, Diet. Gr. and Rom. Ant.W s.v. ‘ Lictor.’ 

LIDEBIR pr^T), Josh. 13 26 RV™*-, AV Dehir, a 
place in Gad, probably the same as Lo-debar [</.v,] 
(AmBoon [B], A&Beip [ A L AcBhp [L]). 


LIEUTENANTS. 1. RV Satraps (S*:s-HtrnR), 

Ezra v 36 etc. See Satraps, Persia. 

2. (n n;), Jer. 51 23 RV m 8- EV Governor {q.v., 1). 


LIGHT. The true God says, according to the great 
prophetic teacher of the Exile, * 1 am Yahwfr—and 
1 Earlv there > s none else—who formed light, and 

created darkness’ (Is. 456 /.). So the 
conceptions. Word of God> in the Fourth Gospel, says, 
‘ 1 am the light of the world: he that follows me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life ' 
(Jn. 812). Between these two sayings lies the develop¬ 
ment of a new conception of life, the germs of which, 
however, are partly to be found in the work of the 
exilic teacher. The statement that Yahw6 produced 
light is no part of the traditional Hebrew cosmogony. 


1 The theory that is a collective is needless; we should 
doubtless read 2(with Sam.). 

2 Sir S. Baker {Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia. 1868) sup¬ 
posed a reference to the ticks or mites ( Acarina ) which abound 
in the sand and dust, and fix themselves on the host, whose 
blood they suck by means of powerful mouth organs. It is a 
most improbable view: but the Talmudic use of Xjj for ‘ver¬ 
min’ may perhaps justify it. 


Indeed, it was too much a matter of course to need express 
statement that light was of prior existence to the creative works; 
for how should life come into being without light, and how 
could God be conceived except as an intensely luminous form 
(see Ex. 3 2 13 21 19 18 24 17; 1 K. 19 12; Ezek. 1 27 S2: and cp 
Fire)? Hence in Is. 10 17 (in a probably late passage) Yahwe 
is called the ‘ Light of Israel * (|| ' his Holy One’). When he 
reveals himself, created light must fail (Is. 24 23 00 19; cp Rev. 

23 22 5); according to a late writing {The Secrets of Enoch , 
114) the sun is without his crown for seven full hours of the 
night, during which he appears before God. 

To the Babylonians, too, the divine Creator (Marduk) 
was the god of light; creation indeed is mythically 
represented as a battle between the Light Being and 
the Dark (Tiamat). See CREATION, § 3. It is the 
Priestly Writer’s reflective turn of mind that leads him 
to prefix to his adaptation of the old cosmogony the 
statement, ' God said, Let there be light' (Gen. 1 3) . To 
the not less reflective minds of Egyptian priests a different 
idea presented itself. Hidden in the dark bosom of 
Chaos the eternal light was impelled by longing to give 
itself existence; manifold and sometimes grotesque 
imagery was employed to describe the process of 
emergence. Creation itself is described thus,—' He 
hath made all that the world contains and hath given it 
light , when all was darkness, and there was as yet no 
sun.’ 1 So too a hymn in the Rig Veda represents 
creation as a ray entering the realm of darkness from 
the realm of light, 2 and similar ideas are presupposed 
in the theological statements of the Avesta. In the 
Book of Job, which preserves so many mythical forms 
of expression, we find light described as a mysterious 
physical essence, dwelling in a secret place (Job .‘ 18 19/.). 
That God is robed in light, is said in Ps. 104 2 (cp 
Ex. 3 2 etc., cited above), and just as in the Avesta the 
heaven where Ahura Mazda dwells is called ‘ Endless 


Lights,’ so God in James 1 17 is called * the father of the 
lights’— i.e., the father who dwells in perfect and never 
darkened light (though the view that r a <pu>ra = ' the 
stars ’ is also possible ; cp Ps. 130 7 , Jer. 423). Hence 
the ‘ light ’ of God’s ' countenance ’ is a symbol of God’s 
favour (Nu. G 25/). 

Those who are in trouble feel themselves to be in darkness. 


The return of prosperity is the return of the divine light (cp 
Is. s 22 9 2 <50 1-3). The Psalms are full of this idea (Ps. 4 6 [7] 
27 1 30 10 [9] 97 11 H24). In Ps. 43 3 we find the further devel¬ 
opment that God’s ‘light’ is the companion of his ‘ faithful¬ 
ness,’ and that these two, like guardian angels, lead the true 
Israelite (or rather the true Israel). God’s revelation is, like 
himself, essential light (Ps. 119 105, 130), and inis. 496 the 
Israel within Israel (the servant of Yahwe) is said to be ‘ a light 
to the nations,’ as being the bearer to them of God’s law. In 
Enoch 4^4 the same phrase is applied to the Messiah. 

It was natural that the vague expressions of the 
Psalter relative to ‘light’ should be interpreted by 
2 Later ^ ater J e " s under the influence of the 

development. F, r .f“' em escl ; at< ?!°sy- ‘ Li S ht ' anc | 

r ‘life were virtually synonymous, and 

these profound expressions received a fuller content 
through the developed belief in a kingdom of light 
and life to be supernaturally set up on the earth. The 
Fourth Gospel, however, and kindred NT writings 
(with which we may to some extent group the Wisdom 
of Solomon; cp § 3) fill the word ‘light’ with a larger 
meaning than any of the Jewish writings, and give a 
more special prominence to the antithesis between the 
kingdoms of light and of darkness, not perhaps unin¬ 
fluenced by Oriental and especially Zoroastrian dualism 
(as the great Herder long ago pointed out), and not 
without a connection with Gnosticism. The aim of 
Christian disciples is ‘ to become sons of light ’ (Jn. 12 36; 
cp Eph. 58 i Thess. 5 5)=‘to become sons of God 
(Jn. 1 i 2 ), through ' faith ’ in Christ (cp FAITH), who is 
the ' light of the world’ (Jn. 812 95, cp I4 12 46), and 
to be ever ‘coming to the light’ (Jn. 3 21) to expose 
themselves to this beneficial test of their inward ‘ truth ’ 
or reality (see Truth). The expression ‘the genera¬ 
tion of light’ (Enoch i 08 n) gives merely an external 
point of contact; the fourth evangelist himself is, we 
1 Cp Brugsch, Rel. u. Myth, der alten Aegypter , 160 ff. 

2 Max Muller, Ancient Sattskr. Lit. 562. 
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may presume, the virtual originator of those beautiful 
symbolic phrases, relative to light, into which he con¬ 
denses the essence of the mind of Jesus as known to 
him. 

Next to the Fourth Gospel the Epistle to the Ephesians 
is a storehouse of references to the symbolic light. The 
o satellites of the 'ruler of this world’ 

vit! (Jn. 12 3 i 14 3 o 1 G 11) or the ‘ruler of 
’’ ^ *’ ' the power of the air’ (Eph. 22) are 

called ‘ the world-rulers of this darkness ’ (Eph. G12, R V) .* 
Those who ‘walk in the light’ (Eph. 58 ; ep Jn. 1235) 
are under a moral obligation to bring to light the works 
of darkness, and to ‘convict’ those who do them (Eph. 
5 11 13; 2 cp Jn. 820 /). In Colossians we have the 
classical passage, Col. 1 12 f (‘ the inheritance of the 
saints in light,' and 'the power of darkness'), with 
which a sti iking passage in 1 Peter (29 /.) may be 
compared. The designation of Christ in Heb. I3 as 
‘the effulgence of his (God’s) glory’ is a development 
of the more elaborate description in Wisd. 726, 'an 
effulgence from everlasting light, and an unspotted 
mirror of the working of God’ (cp Mirror). The 
symbolism of 1 Thess. 04 /., Rev. 21 11 23 is too simple 
to need any subtle explanation. 

A hard passage in Is. 26 19 may be here referred to. ‘ Dew of 
lights ’ (few now defend ‘ dew of herbs *) is evidently wrong; the 
true reading is preserved by ©, ‘ thy dew is a healing to them’ 
(onm_X, for rH^N); cp Ecclus. 48 22, ‘a mist (|| dew) coming 
speedily is the healing of all things.’ See Herbs. ^ ^ ^ 
LIGHTNING. See Thunder. 


LIGN-ALOES (. Nu. 24 6 .f See Aloes. 

LIGURE (Crt), Ex. 28 i 9 , RV«»g- ‘amber’; 39 12,+ 
RV Jacinth [q.v.]. 

LIKHI ('Hp 1 ?), a Manassite, descendant of Shemida 

{q.v.) ; 1 Ch. 7 19! (Aakeia [A], -KeeiM [B], Aok. [L]). 

Possibly another form of ’pSn ; see Helek. 

LILITH (RV ra s-), or Night-monster (RV ; AV m ?-), 
or (AV wrongly) Screech-owl (JvW? ; onokcn- 
TAYPOl [BXAQl 1 ] ; A l A 1 0 [Aq. in Q m s] ; AlAlT [Aq.] ; 
AamiA [Symm.]; [Pesh.]; lamia); and 

Vampire (RV»>s), or Horseleach (so EV) (nj 5 ^g; 
see Horseleech). Apparently two demons of similar 
characteristics, both mentioned in post-exilic passages 
(cp Isaiah ii., $ 14; Proverbs, § 8). 

Desolated Edom, according to Is. 34 14, will be 
1 Lilith h auntec * b y toe Satyrs (q.v.) and by 
Lilith. 

The name, as Schrader long ago pointed out, is connected with 
the Bab.-Ass. Mu, fern, lilitu , the designation of two demons, 
who, together with ardat lile (‘the handmaid of Mu'), form a 
triad of demons often mentioned in Babylonian spells (Del., 
Ass. HWB 377: Calxuer Bib.-Lex .( 2 ) 532; Sayce, Hibb. Lects. 
502; Hommel, Die sem. Volker , 1 367). 

Lilu, Lilitu, and ardat Lile were not specially demons 
of the night—a view which is peculiar to the related 
Jewish superstition. The darkness which they loved 
was that of the storms which raged in the wilderness. 
Potent charms were used to keep them from the haunts 
of men, where they would otherwise enter, bringing fell 
disease into the human organism. A corrupted form 
of the myth of Lilith, strengthened by Persian elements, 
spread widely among the Jews in post-exilic times as a 
part of the popular demonology. 

The details of this myth can only be glanced at here. 
Lilith was a hairy night-monster (the name being per¬ 
haps popularly derived from layil, ‘night’), and speci¬ 
ally dangerous to infants (cp the Greek Lamia). Under 
her was a large class of similar monsters called Lilin 
(plur. of Lilith; cp Apoc. Bar. 108 ), of whom net only 
children but also men had to beware. Hence, in Talm. 
Bab. ( Skabbath , 151^), a man is warned not to sleep 


1 Cp Holtzmann. Kritik der Epheser - u. Colosserbrie/e, 270. 
\ According to Trenaeus (i. 2S2), Eph. 5 13 was a passage to 
which the Valentinian Gnostics were wont to appeal. 


alone in a house, and in Targ. Jer., Nu. 625, a passage 
in the priestly blessing becomes ‘The Lord bless thee 
in all thy business, and guard thee from the Lilin.’ 

See the Walpurgis-night scene in Faust (a proof of Goethe’s 
learning), and cp Bacher in MGIVJ, 1870, p. 188; F. Weber, 
yiid. Theol. 255; Griinbaum, ZDMG ' 6 \ 250/.; Eisenmenger, 
Entdecktes Jndenthum , 2 413 ff. 

The vampire is, according to some, another of the 
mazzikin , or harmful beings, of which the world is full 

2 The ( see Demons, and cp Pirke Aboth, 59). 
Vampire 'Alukafi (mentioned in Prov. 30 15) is 
^ ’ properly ' the horseleech ’ (see Horse¬ 

leech), but surely not the ordinary horseleech, if it 
was the mother of Sheol and the womb. 

The most satisfying view of Prov., l.c., is perhaps that 
given at the end of this article; but a less bold explana¬ 
tion is that of Bickell, who arranges thus (^ s * being 
omitted as a gloss) : — 

The ’ Alukah’s two daughters. 

Give, Give — Sheol and the Womb, 
and the passage, which is an expression of wonder at 
the mysteries of death and birth, means that the under¬ 
world and the maternal womb (cp the commentators on 
Ps. 1391315) are as insatiable (‘Give, Give' expresses 
their character) as the * Alukah — a mythological demon, 
which the people and its poets imagined as resembling 
a leech, and which is possibly referred to in the 
Targum of Ps. 12 8 [9] ; see Horseleech. The Arabic 
* aluk is explained in the Kamits by gul , ‘ a female blood¬ 
sucking monster’ (Ges. Thes. 1038), the ghoul of the 
Arabian Nights, and Sayce finds ' the vampire ‘ in 
Babylonian spells (see $ 1). 

In fact, according to Babylonian animism, wasting disease 
could not but be accounted for by terrible spiritual agencies such 
as ‘vampires’ (cp Tylor, Prim. Cult. 1 175). For an Iranian 
parallel, cp the sleep-demon called Bushyansta (Spiegel, Eran. 
Alt. 2137; cp Kohut, Jiid. Angelologie , 86). 

Most probably, however, npiSyb is miswritten for 
which is a title ascribing the following saying to Hakkoheleth 
(see Koheleth). The words rendered ‘two daughters, Give, 
give,’ have sprung out of njn njjraC’P, which were written in the 
wrong place. See Che. PSBA, June 1901. 

LILY (|ntr, 1 K. 7 19, 2 Ch. 45 Cant. 2 1 f . 1 

Hos. 14 5 [6]; pi. Cant. 2 16 4 5 5 13 62^ 7 2 [3] Ecclus. 

39 14 50 8 Mt. 6 28 Lk. 12 27; © n ^ A , Kpivov and Kpiva). 

The Hebrew word susan, like its Greek 2 and English 
equivalents, seems to have applied to a large number of 
different species. Its origin is most probably Egyptian, 
from a word whose consonants were s-sh-n, denoting 
the lotus flower, Nymphcea Lotus, L., blue or white (see 
Lagarde, Ahtth. 2 15 ff., who quotes a description of the 
flower from Burckhardt’s Arabic Proverbs, 267 /.) ; and 
as Lagarde points out, it is not improbably the lotus 
flower that was present to the mind of the writer of 
1 K. 7 192226, as this was frequently used in Egyptian 
decoration and would best provide forms for the capitals 
of the pillars and for the rim of the sea in Solomon’s 
temple. The references in Canticles and Hosea, how¬ 
ever, show that the name must have been used for 
flowers quite different from the lotus. From Cant. 5 13 
it is usually inferred that the 1 lilies ’ mentioned were not 
white, but red or purple; and this view is supported by 
the implied comparison with royal robes in Mt. G28 
Lk. 1227. These and the other references suggest a 
fragrant flower of bright hue which gave colour to the 
fields of Palestine. According to Boissier, the only lilium 
occurring in Palestine is L. album ; so that Heb. siisan 
has almost certainly a wider application. Tristram 
(NHB 462 f.) discusses the different possibilities. The 
most plausible claimant for the name is the scarlet 
anemone, Anemone coronaria, L. Wetzstein again (in 
Zt. f. allgem. Erdk. [1859] 7 148) speaks of a dusky 
violet plant somewhat like a crocus as exceedingly 

1 According to a recent emendation, ‘lilies’ (H^tpC) and 
‘ apples ’ are parallel in the well-known passage, Cant. 2 5. See 
Fruit, § 5 [2]. 

2 The Kptvov of the Greeks was probably both Lilium chal• 
cedonicum and L. bulbiferuni. 
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plentiful in the fields of Hauran—most probably Gladi¬ 
olus atroviolaceus , Boiss. If, as Tristram reports, the 
Arab peasantry now apply the name susan ‘ to any 
brilliantly coloured tlower at all resembling a lily, as to 
the tulip, anemone, ranunculus,’ it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the biblical name had an equally wide 
application. See also ShoshaNMM. 

[See H. Christ, ‘ Nochmals d. Lilie d. Bibel ’ in ZDPV 
25 65-80 (1899), who remarks that there is not sufficient evidence 
to decide what kind of lily is meant, and that the flower intended 
in Mt. 628 Lk. 12 27 is most probably the iris; see also L. Fonck, 

‘ Streifziige durch die Btblische Flora’ in Biblische Studien , 
Bd. v. Hft. i. 53-76 (Freiburg i. B., 1900). Post (in Hastings, 
DB 8 123 a) remarks that the irises are plants of pasture-grounds 
and swamps, seldom found in grain-fields. But the point of this 
is not clear. ‘ Lilies of the field’ simply means * wild lilies.’] 

N. M —W. T. T.-D. 

LIME. Assyrians and Babylonians alike were 
familiar with the use of lime (carbonate of lime) and 
gypsum (sulphate of lime), whether as a plaster or a 
wash, alike for preservative and for decorative purposes; 
and the same remark applies to the Egyptians, by whom 
this form of mural decoration was carried to a high 
pitch of excellence, and from whom it was taken by the 
Etruscans, the Greeks, and other ancient peoples. See 
Wilkinson, Anc. Jig. 1 362, cp pi. viii. ; also JiB( (J ), s.v. 
‘Mural Decoration’; and, lor biblical references, see 
Plaister, and cp Mortar. According to Rev. W. 
Carslaw of Beirut, mortar made with lime is used now 
more often than formerly (Hastings, DB 8438 rt). 

The phenomena of lime-pounding and of calcination 
seem to be referred to (a) in Is. 27 9 and also (b) in Am. 
2 t Is. 33 12; and in the last two instances it is the 
burning of bones (phosphate of lime) that is spoken of. 
But all these passages may be greatly improved by 
methodical emendation. 

The words are («) gir (v/"TJ, to boil, boil up? * 1 cp Aram. 
"Vi, ‘ wave,’ NH "''J, ‘foam,’ Arab. gayyarun f ‘quicklime’), used 
in the obscure passage (see Crit. Bib .), na?2 'jax'-'a lEva’3, 
*1 I s - -7 9, orar BioaiP (Bio, A) Trai'Tas tovs At 0 ov? 

riov / 3 a»/u.aiv Ka.TaK<rKOMM.tfou? u>? Koi'iav AfTTTrjp [BXAQP], cum 
Posuerit omnes lapides altaris sicut lapides cineris all isos; 
EV ‘ when he maketh all the stones of the altar as chalkstones 
that are beaten in sunder’; Pesh. renders "\2 by kelsa — i.e., 
XaAif, calx, (b) “Vt:*, sid, in the expressions 'care- 

Kavaav et? Koviav, ad cinerem (Am. 2 1), and -nt* pir}*i 2 ’D xara- 
KfKavfiii'a u>9 a<apda ( i.e , *T 4 '), de incendio cinis (Is. 33 12). 

LINE. (1) T-it', sered, Is. 44 i 3 f AV, wrongly. 
See Pencil. (2) 'p. kaw , Is. 44 13 RV (AV ‘rule,’ fiirpop). 
Cp Pip *i, tikwah, Josh. 21821. The wood-carver stretched a line 
or cord over the block of wood to lay out the course which his 
work would have to take. The builder used it too for his first 
measurements (Job 3 "> 5 Zech. 1 16 Kre]). In Ps. 19 4(5) read 
dS)Pi kolani , with Ols., Ges., We. SBOT , etc. 

For (3) 2in, hut, 1 K. 7 15; (4) Pan, hebel, Is. 33 201(5) S'PD, 
path'll , Ezek. -to 3, see Cord. 

(6) Kat'top, 2 Cor. 10 16 AV, AVmg. ‘rule,’ RV ‘province,’ 
RVmg. ‘ limit.’ Cp Canon, § 1. 

LINEN, FINE LINEN, and LINEN GARMENTS 

occur as renderings of the following words : — 

1. 'etun, |OX, Prov. 7 i6f (defining dark-hued stuffs) 

—taken for a verb in 0 and strangely rendered $u>ypa(f>ia by 
Theod.—occurs in Tgg. in the sense of ‘ rope.’ If MT is correct 
(see below) it is probably the same as Gr. 600107,' fine linen cloth,’ 
and may denote either linen ‘yarn’ (as RV) or ‘woven linen 
cloth.’ No satisfactory etymology of the word has been found 
in the Semitic languages (against Del. ad loci). [Frankenb. 
and Che., however, think the text very doubtful. The latter 
reads thus: ‘ I have stretched cords on my bedstead; 1 have 
spread carpets on my couch.’] 2 

2. bad, 15 (Ex. 2 S42 31)28 [not in 0 ] Lev. fiio[ 3 ] 1C> 4 
23 32 1 S. 2 18 22 18 2 S. f> 14 1 Ch. 15 27; plur. Ezek. O2 f 
11 10 2 6 f. Dan. 10 5 12 6./it), is rendered by 0 in the 
Pentateuch XLveos, but elsewhere variously. 3 

1 Cp from “V2n, to ferment, boil, or foam up (see BDB). 

2 Sec Crit. Bib. (pt3N riasn, a corruption of [a]\na?3 \-v$n; 
Dnsr, read '>’*?). 

*1S. 2 18 / 3 ap Lorn.; 22 18 BLom.,and A has Ait-oi'(which else- 
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The etymology of the word bad is unknown ; but 
there is no reason for rejecting the unanimous tradition 
which declares it to mean ‘ linen.’ 

Whilst on the one hand we learn from Ex. 39 28 that £*£* (i.e. t 
byssus, see below, 3) is either the same as bad, or a particular 
species of it, on the other hand it is pretty certain from Ezek. 
44 f. that linen would be the clothing prescribed for the priests 
in the Levitical law. Still, it is just possible, as Dtllmann sug¬ 
gests ton Ex. 2 s > 42), that bad in itself meant only ‘ white stuff,* 
whether linen or cotton. 

3. bus, pa (fivcoos or ( 3 t<r<nvo$, EV ‘ fine linen/ 1 Ch. 
421 [aftaK, B; a( 3 ( 3 ovs, A; a/ 3 ou$, L] 15 27 2 Ch. 214 
[13] 314 012 Esth. 16 815 Ezek. 27 i6f), is a late word 
in Hebrew, as, apart from the highly doubtful mention 
in Ezekiel, 1 it is found only in Ch. and Esth. Bus 
is almost certainly equivalent to the older term ses 
C p 1 Ch. 15 27 with Gen. 41 42; and especially 2 Ch. 
2 14 [13] 3 14 5 12 with Ex. 2842 etc.), and both denote 
the substance which the Greeks called (jvaaos , as to the 
exact nature of which there has been enormous contro¬ 
versy. As ses is probably an Egyptian word, being 
mentioned in connection with Egypt (Gen. 41 42 and 
esp. Ezek. 27 7), and as according to Ex. 31)28 it is either 
identical with or a species of bad (see above), the evi¬ 
dence favours the view that fiveroos was a sort ol linen, 
that being a particularly Egyptian product. 

The etymology of the word bus is quite unknown; a possible 
connection with Syr. buslna lihe plant ‘ verbascum’), which may 
be an Indo-European word (Lag. Sent. 1 52 Jf.) throws no light 
upon its meaning; nor is anything gained by comparing Ar. 
baz = £u<r<ros. 

Philology being of no assistance, we are thrown back 
upon the statements of Greek and Latin writers about 
byssus; and from a careful examination of these, Braun 
(De vestitu sacerdotum Hebr. I., chap. 6), Celsius 
(Hierob. II., 169 ff.), and more recently Yates (Tex- 
tritium antiquorum, Lond., 1843, I., 252 ff.), have de¬ 
duced with fair certainty the conclusion that byssus 
was ‘fine linen.’ On the other hand, Forster (De bysso 
antiquorum (Lond., 1776) argued that byssus was cotton, 
and has been followed by many modern scholars. On 
the one main point, however, his argument is now entirely 
overthrown. The statement of Herodotus (2 86) that 
the embalmed bodies of the dead were swathed in cloths 
of byssus (otvbbvos ^vaolvrjs TeXa/xuxrt) was taken to 
prove that byssus meant cotton, because it was long held 
that cotton was the material of the mummy cloths. How¬ 
ever, the microscopic examination by Thomson (whose 
results were first published in the Phil. Mag., Nov. 1834) 
and later investigations have clearly shown that these 
wrappings are linen, at least in the vast majority of 
cases. 2 Indeed, linen is often spoken of by ancient 
writers as a characteristic product of Egypt, and their 
statements are confirmed by such monuments as the 
pictures of the flax-workers in the grotto of el-Kab (cp 
also Budge, Mummy, 189^'.). 

It is true that z\ least two late Greek writers, Philostratus (71) 
and Pollux (7 76) appear to have extended the term 8 v<t<to<; to 
cotton ; but such confusions are natural with unscientific authors, 
and a far larger number of quotations can be given where a 
flaxen product is plainly meant (see Vales, op. cit. 267-273). 

There is reason for distinguishing pbaaos as a finer 
sort of linen from Xlvov\ thus Pausanias and others 
speak of them as distinct; and Pliny (xix. 1 4. of the 
byssus of Elis, quaternis denariis scripula eius per- 
mutata quondam ut auri reperio) and many others refer 
to byssus as among the most costly of materials. We 
may therefore be satisfied with the EV rendering of 


where represents [flaxl, see below); 2 S f> 14, 7 faAAos; 1 Ch, 
15 27, PvaaivT}. The plural is rendered in Ezek. 9 , 7roSnoiK; in 
Ezek. in <TToAii and o-toAu ayia\ in Dan. 8 v<r<Tiva (Aq. tt-iipcra, 
Symm. At pa, Th. / 3 a 8 fi[e]tv). The usual rendering of Tg. and 
Pesh. is ‘*13, ‘ byssus.’ 

1 See Corn ill, ad loc. The word is absent in 0 . unless (^apcrei? 
represents it: it may have been dragged into MT on account 
of its association with 

2 Of the remains of ancient Egyptian linen and the repre¬ 
sentations of linen manufacture on the monuments, an interesting 
account is given by Wilkinson (Anc. Eg. chap. 9 ; cp Schegg, 

I Bibl. Arch. 1 162^*.). 
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* fine linen.' The mention of 4 the families of the house 
of those that wrought fine linen' (f“3n) in i Ch. 421 (if 
correct) reminds us of other references to the growth 
and spinning of flax in Palestine (Josh. 26 Prov. 31 13 
Hos. 259 [7 11]). See also Flax. 

4. mikiveh, illjpD, in 1 K. 10 28 and RlpD twice in 2 Ch. 1 16 
(‘ linen yarn ’ AV), is considered under Chariot and Mizraim. 

5. sddin, jho, 4 fine linen’ (Prov. 3I24 AV, Is. 323 

EV), 'linen garments’ (Judg. 14 12 RV AV ‘sheets,’ 
mg. ‘shirts'), an article of domestic manufacture (Pr. 
l.c. ), which was considered a luxury (Is. l.c.). Accord¬ 
ing to Jer. Kil. 24 13 there were three varieties (a sleeping- 
cloth, a garden-dress, and a sampler), and in Mindch. 
37 b it is spoken of as a summer garment as opposed to 
the for winter use. In Ydmd 34 it is used of a 

curtain, and in Kil. 19 32^ of a shroud. From these 
passages it may be concluded that sddin denotes either 
in general a piece of linen cloth, such as a sheet, or 
more specifically a linen shirt worn next the skin (cp 
Moore, Judg., ad loc. ). 

The identification of sddin with Syr. sedddna and Gr. au'Scjv 
(by which it is rendered in 0 —save in Is. 3 23, where the rendering 
is loose) has been doubted (cp Frankel, 48); it may, however, be 
connected with the Ass. sudinnu (Am. Tab. satinnu ), ‘garment ’ 
(cp Del. Ass. HIVE; Wi. Am. Thontaf. ‘Glossar’). 

6. pisttviy C'rit 72 , is rendered ‘linen’ in Lev. 13 ^ f. 52 59 
Dt. 22 11 Ezek. 44 17 f. Jer. 13 1; see Flax. 

7. ses, vy (Gen. 41 42 Ex. 25 4 26 1 31 36 27 9 [€ 5 B om.] 

16 18 285/ 8 15 39 356 23 25 35 36835 37 389 16 18 23 392/. 
58 27-29 Prov. 31 22 Ezek. 16 10 277 ; once 'vv [Kt., 

! follows], Ezek. 16 13+), rendered /?iWos or ftvaffivos in 0 , 
is, as we have seen above (3), the older equivalent of bus. 
Sel is not improbably of Egyptian origin, being identical 
with Coptic j/k?«j = byssus, and so apparently connected 
with Coptic shent , 4 to weave. ’ Like the ( 3 vcr<rivoL ttIttXol 
of Greek writers, robes of les formed an honourable 
dress (Gen. 41 42). It was a chief constituent in the 
more ornamental of the tabernacle hangings and of the 
priestly robes, along with dyed stuffs 1 2 —blue, purple, 
and scarlet. The 4 fine twined linen ’ (nt^D vy) of Ex. 
26-28 36-39 was probably woven of threads spun from 
a still finer flax than that which produced the ordinary 
ses; we may compare what Pliny ( 19 1, § 2) says of the 
specially fine Cuman flax : nec id maxi me mirum , 
singula earu?n stamina centeno quinquagenoJilo constare , 
adding that in the still more wonderful case of the famous 
linen cuirass of Amasis each thread was made up of 365 
minute threads. We know from existing remains to 
what perfection the arts of spinning and weaving were 
carried in ancient Egypt. 

8. horai, Hin (Is. 19 9,1 0 f 3 v<r<ro<; t AV Net-works, mg. 
White Works, RV White Cloth, mg. cotton), which is a 
peculiar form 3 from -pin, Esth. 16 815, and is most naturally 
referred to the byssus or 4 fine linen ’ for which Egypt was famous. 
We need not emend the word to H]n or ITirT (Koppe, etc.). 

9. j8u<r<ro5, Lk. 16 19 Rev. 18 i 2 t, cp /Sucro-ipos, Rev. 18 12 16 

198 141. See (3). 10. AiVof, used for 4 flax ’ in Nit. 12 20, and, 

according to some MSS, for 4 linen clothing’ in Rev. 156 —where, 
however, WH followed by RV read \t 0 ov. For the ‘ linen frock ’ 
in Ecclus. 40 4 (0 d>/ttoAiVop) see Frock, ii. bdovta, 4 linen 
clothes’ (Lk. 24 12 Jn. 19 40 205 Jf.\\ plur. dimin. of oflotnj 
(rendered ‘ sheet,’ Acts 10 11 11 st), on which see (1). So far as 
we can gather from classical references 9-11 refer to the finer 
sort of linen cloth, as opposed to the coarser <f>(b<r<t>v or ‘canvas’ 
(see Yates, of>. cit. 265). 

12. aivhuv (Mt. 27 59 Mk. 14 51 f. 15 46 Lk. 23 53f ; RV ‘ linen 


1 So, too, RV in Prov. 31 24. 

2 According to Jewish tradition (Mishna, Kil. 9 1) the gar¬ 
ments of the priests were woollen — being an exception to 
the law against sa'atnez, TJCyi?, Lev. 19 19 (‘garment of linen 
and woollen,’ AV), Dt. 22 11 (. . . ‘woollen and linen together,’ 
AV). Dillmann (on Ex. 25 4), however, thinks they may have 
been cotton. is explained from the Coptic to mean ‘ false cloth, ’ 
sa/it, ‘woven,’ and nudj, ‘false’ (cp Kn. ad loci). 0 ’s word 
Kifl$r)\os occurs again in Wisd. 2 16 (AV 4 counterfeit,’ RV ‘base 
metal’) and 15 9 (‘counterfeits],’ EV). Cp Dress, § 7, col. 
1140. 

3 *313 in Am. 7 1 Nah. 3 17 (Stade, Gr ., § 301 a). 


cloth' consistently) ; cp Egypt, shent (see 7) is synonymous with 
bBoviov ; cp Mt. 27 59 Mk. 15 46 Lk. 24 12 Jn. 20 $^, and, in 0 , 
Judg. 14 13, oOovia [PL], o-ipSova? [A]. n. m. 

LINTEL. On the sacredness of the lintel see 
Threshold. The only true Hebrew word for 4 lintel ' 
is rppjyp, ?naskdph (cp Ass. askuppu), Ex. 12 722/. 

For ^’R. 'dyil (1 K. 631) RVmg. gives 'posts’; and for 
Tmsr, kaphtor (Am. 9 1), AVmg. and RV give ‘ chapiler(s).’ 
See Chapiter (4). 


LINUS (AlNOC [Ti. WH]) unites with Eubulus and 
others in a greeting to Timothy (2 J im. 4 21). Accord¬ 
ing to lrenams (Adv. haer., iii. 83) Linus received the 
bishopric of Rome, not from Peter as first bishop, but 
from 4 the apostles ’ (cp Eus. HE 82 ; and the lists of the 
seventy disciples compiled by Pseudo-Dorotheus and 
Pseudo-Hippolytus). 

In the Syriac Teaching of Simon Cephas , where he is called 
Ansus or Isus (the / of his name having been taken as the sign 
of the accusative, which might be omitted), he is a disciple of 
Peter, a deacon, whom the apostle makes bishop in his stead, 
with the injunction that nothing else besides the NT and the OT 
be read before the people ; he is also represented as taking up 
the bodies of Peter and Paul by night and burying them. One 
of the three recensions of the Acts of Peter and Paul is tra¬ 
ditionally attributed to Linus. He is commemorated in the 
Roman Church on 23rd Sept. According to the Roman Breviary 
he was an Etrurian, native of Volaterra:, and was bishop of 
Rome in succession to Peter for eleven years, two months, 
twenty-three days, and is buried in the Vatican. Schultze 
(Arch. Stud. 228), however, has shown that there was no 
Christian burying-place in the Vatican before the reign of 
Constantine. Harnack dates the episcopate of Linus a.d. 04-76. 
See his Chronologie der alt-christl. Lit., and cp Lightfoot, St. 
Clement of Rome, Zahn, Einleit. 2 23. 

LION. Few animals are mentioned more frequently 
in the OT than the lion (Eelis leo), and familiar 
T acquaintance with its habits is shown by 

' the many similes employed. There are 
five Hebrew words for lion, which, it so happens, are 
collected together in a single passage (Job 4 10/). 

1. *dri, ’aryeh , HR, HHR, the common word for a full-grown 
lion. The cognate word in Eth. is applied to any wild beast, 
and in Arab, ar-wd denotes mountain-goats. 

2. Idbi, R’3^> (\/ ( to eat,’ cp Ar. labiya , but see Hominel, 
Sdugeth. 288 f), used especially of the lioness, Gen. 4 D 9 Nu. 
23 24 Joel 1 6 (|| HR, HHR), and lebiyyd , RH*?, Ezek. 19 2, and 
cp also the place-name Beth-lebaoth (niRIl’? [rT2]). [In Ps. 
2217 a [i6nj 21 b [20^] the labi or ‘greedy lion takes the place 
of the dog in Che.’s text; cp Dog, § 3, begin.] 

3. kepliir , Y52 (‘covered’— i.e., with hair?), a young and 
strong lion ; cp Ezek. 19 zf. 5 Ps. 17 12 (j| hhr), Ezek. 38 13 etc. 
The place-name J1YD2 may have the same meaning; see 
Chephirah. 

4. Idyis, ch*? (\Z‘ to be strong’), Job 4 n Is. 306 ( II RH 1 ?), 
Prov. 30 30 ; cp perhaps the place-name Laish. 

5. sdltal , (\/‘ to cry out’), Job 4 10 10 16 ( I! HR) 28 


Hos. 5 14 and Ps. 91 13 ( II *■)’£□)• Identified by Boch. with the 
black Syrian lion (cp Pliny 8 17). On Ps. 91 13 see Serpent. 

AV in Job 28 8 renders j’ruy \12, 4 lion's whelps,’ RV, how¬ 
ever, ‘the proud beasts’ (cp Talm. f’ntJ, ‘pride’); cp RV’s 
rendering of 41 34 [26]; Vg. filii sgperbicp ; Ges.-Buhl, ‘noble 
beasts of prey’— e.g., ‘the lion.' Sahas, however, seems to be 
insufficiently attested. In Job 28 the context shows that some 
definite animal is meant. See Ossifrage. In Job 41 34 pnt? 
should probably be fHC } (0 v. 25 [26] twf Iv rot? vS acriv, so 


Pesh., Michaelis, etc.). 

A study of the parallelism in the different passages 
will show that the above words for lion were more or 
less interchangeable. The Rabbinical writers did not 
see this ; they sought to assign each name to a particular 
part of the lion's life. For instance, most unreasonably, 
V'b (no. 4) was said to mean an old, decrepit lion. In 
reality v'b means the precise opposite—a lion 4 which 
turneth not away for any’ (Prov. 3O30)— i.e., one in its 
full strength. 

It is plain enough that lions were a source of danger 
in ancient Palestine. The reedy swamps of the Jordan 
. (Jer. 49i9 5O44 Zech. 11 3, cp Rel. Pal. 

2 . Haunts. the recesses of Mts. Hermon and 

Senir (Cant. 48 ), and the desert S. of Judah (Is. 306 ), 
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were their favourite haunts. They are no longer found 
in Palestine, though they are mentioned as late as the 
twelfth century (Reland), but are still met with in the 
jungles of the Euphrates and the 'Tigris. They have 
probably disappeared from Arabia, 1 but abound, accord¬ 
ing to Layard, 2 in Khuzistan. In a few parts of India 
they are not unknown ; 3 blit everywhere, even in Africa, 
they show a tendency to disappear before the encroach¬ 
ments of man. In historical times the lion ranged over 
Syria, Arabia, Asia Minor, and the country S. of the 
Balkans, besides the whole of Africa and the greater 
part of northern and central Hindustan. 

In its habits the lion is monogamous. The number 
of young produced at a birth varies from two to four, 

H bits ^ Ut * S common ^y t ^ ree i the male helps to 
rear the whelps by providing food for them, 
and he also takes part in teaching them to provide for 
themselves (cp Kzek. Nah. 2 12 [13]). Lions do 

not entirely depend on the food they kill, but will eat 
dead bodies even in an advanced state of decomposition. 
As a rule they are nocturnal in their habits, though 
occasionally seen by daylight, and their habit of lurking 
in seciet places is often referred to by the OT writers 
(Ps. IO9 I7i2 Job 3839/. Lam. 3 ro Jer.and Dt. 
3322). The lion was the shepherd’s terror (cp Mic. 
5 8 [7]) ; more than once, as David told Saul, he had 
to rescue a lamb from a lion’s jaws 4 (1 S. 17 34 RV ; cp 
Am. 812). Ordinary shepherds had to band themselves 
together to drive off the enemy (Is. 31 4, and see Am. 
312). Not unfrequently men were attacked (1 K. 
1324/: 20 36). 

It seems as if the diminished population of Samaria after the 
captivity were much plagued by lions (2 K.1724^). This is 
represented as a judgment ; a similar story is told of Decius (see 
Rel. Pal. 96 f.). Generally ‘ man-eaters' are the old lions who, 
with diminished activity and broken teeth, find it difficult to 
capture big game. On IJenaiah’s exploit (2 S. 23 20) see 
Snow. 

The lion’s roar is a favourite figure applied to enemies 
(Ps. 22i3[t4] Prov. 2815 Zeph. 33), to false prophets 
_ ,. . (Ezek. 2225), to the wrath of an earthly 

11 1Ca monarch (Prov. 19 i 2 20 2), to the wrath of 

allusions. God (j er 25 30 Joel 3 [ 4 ]x 6 ), and to thefury 
of the devil (1 Pet. 58 ). Other references are made to 
his open mouth ready to rend the helpless (Ps. 2221 [22] 
2 Tim. 4 17), to his chasing his victims (Ps. 7 2 [3] Job 
1016), and to his powerful teeth, symbols of strength 
(Joel 1 6 Ecclus. 21 2 Rev. 98 ). In Gen. 499 the tribe of 
Judah is compared to a lion ; hence the Messianic title 
in Rev. 55. The same title is given to Dan in Dt. 
3322 , and to all Israel in Nu. 2324 249; also to Saul 
and Jonathan in 2 S. I23, and to Judas the Maccabee in 
1 Maec. 34 2 Macc. 11 u. David's Gadite guard are 
called ‘ lion-faced ’ (1 Ch. 128 ) ; sec also Ariel. 

To hunt lions was the sport of kings. 5 Amenhotep 
III. boasts of having slain 102 lions during the first ten 
6 Lion y ears ^is rei S n I ‘two soss of lions (i.e., 
hunting I2 °) ^ slew,’ says Tiglath-pileser. Asur- 
bani-pal claims to have attacked a lion single- 
handed, and this exploit was not uncommon among his 
predecessors. Under the later kings lions were sought 
out in jungles, caught in snares, and preserved for the 
royal sport. Bow and arrows, or a sword, daggers, 
and spears were the weapons of the hunters. 6 In Pales¬ 
tine, as we gather from Ezek. 19 4 8, a pit would be dug, 
or a net prepared, by which the lion might be caught 
and then confined in a cage (ipd, v.$\, AV 'ward,’ 
tcrj/iios). 

1 Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 459. 

2 Nineveh and its Remains , 2 48. 

3 Rousselet, L'lnde des Rajah , 202, 464, 468. 

4 In the ideal future, however, the lion would lie down with 
the calf; cp Is. 11 tf. 65 25. 

5 For the lion as represented upon Egyptian and Assyrian 
monuments, see Perrot and Chipiez, Art in Ancient Egypt , 
2281 323 ; Art in Chald. and Ass. 2 154^ ; Houghton, TSBA 
5 325. 

6 Houghton, l.c. 
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The great brazen laver of Solomon's temple was 
adorned with lions (1 K. 729), as well as with oxen and 
T tv, cherubim. All these figures were of 

. n my 0 - j5 a kyi on j an and Phoenician origin, and 
* represented the strength of the victorious 
and terrible God of heaven. In Babylonian mythology 
the lion is the symbol of summer-heat. NERGAL [?•*'•], 
the god of summer-heat, is represented as a lion-god. 
It is not, however, a probable view that the opening 
exploit in the career of Samson (Judg. 14 s) is to be 
directly explained by this symbolism (Steinthal). More 
probably, like Gilgames 1 and the Phoenician god Mel- 
kart, 2 the hero Samson w T as represented as freeing his 
land from dangerous animals, which in turn may have 
been suggested by the conflict of the solar god Marduk 
with the dragon Tiamat. In Egypt the lion-headed 
goddess (Sckhet) was the patron of Bubastis, Leonto- 
polis, and other cities ; and at Baalbek, according to 
Damascius (l'it. hid. 203), the protecting deity was 
worshipped under the form of a lion. 

More famous, however, is the great Arabian lion-god Ya- 
ghuth, i.e., ‘ protector ’ (cp Kor. Stir. 71 23). Such names as 
‘Abd- and 'Obaid-Yaghuth among the Koreish suggest that he 
was worshipped by Mohammed’s own tribe. Yaghuth 3 is of 
Yemenite origin, and the name has been identified by Robertson 
Smith {Rel. Scm.ity 43 ; cp Wellhausen, HeidA 2 ) 22) with the 
Edomite Jeush ( q.v.). Labwan (cp and Laith (cp ty'S) 

occur as tribal names, and asad, the common word for a lion in 
Arabic, is frequently found not only in Arabia but also in the 
Sinaitic inscriptions. For evidence of an apparent connection 
between a lion-god and lion-clans, cp Kin. 192-194 ; Rel. Setn. ( 2 ) 
43; We. Iteid.P) 19 Jf. A. E. S.—S. A. C.—T. K. C. 

LITTER. That litters were in use in Palestine before 
the Greek period is clear, not only from the pathetic 
allusion in Dt. 2856, but also from Gen. 31 34 (E), where 
Rachel is said to have hidden her teraphim in the 
‘camel’s furniture,’ which should probably rather be 
‘ camel’s litter.’ 

In the phrase 13 (<0 ra (rdy^iara ttjs xap.7jAov) *12 

is so called from the round shape of the litter. In Is. 6620 <25 
renders nVD“l 3 by aniaSia, thinking of “13 (see, however, 
Dromedary). The camel-litters are, in fact, ‘shaded’ by an 
awning stretched on the wooden framework. 

Usually, one may suppose, the litters were not borne by 
men, but were of a size to swing on the back of a mule. 
‘The Damascus litter,’ says Doughty (Ar. Des. I61), 
‘ is commonly a cradle-like frame with its tilt for one 
person, two such being laid in balance upon a mule's 
back ; others arc pairs housed in together like a bed¬ 
stead under one gay canvass awning.’ The Arabian 
litters, which were ‘ charged as a houdah on a camel's 
back,’ seemed to this traveller (2 484) more comfortable. 
Burckhardt describes these as sometimes five feet lopg 
(see Knobel-Dillm., on Gen. 31 34). A representation 
of an old Egyptian litter is given by Wilkinson (Anc. 
Eg. 1421, no. 199); on the Greek (popetov and the 
Roman lectica , Smith's Did. Class. Ant. (s.v. ‘Lectica’) 
may be consulted. 

The word (popelov has been supposed by many to 
occur in a Hebraised form in Cant. 37. If true, this 
has an obvious bearing on the important question 
whether there are any books in the OT belonging to 
the Greek period, and directly influenced by the Greek 
language and even Greek ideas. No word for ‘ litter’ 
occurs in Ecclesiastes, but in Cant. 37 RV rightly renders 
ntsD (mittah ; see Bed, § 2) ‘ litter,’—‘ Behold it is the 
litter of Solomon ’ (kXIvt), lectulus). The bridegroom 
(honoured by the extravagant title ‘Solomon ’)is supposed 
to be borne in the centre of a procession, sitting in a 
litter or palanquin (cp 2 S. 331, where the same word 
means ‘bier’ — feretrum). According to the 

generally received view, this ‘litter’ or ‘palanquin’ is 

1 See Smith-Sayce, Chaldeean Genesis, illustration opp. 
p. 175. 

2 See Peters, Nippur, 2 303 (with illustration). 

3 The proper name uyovdo s has been found on an inscription 
from Memphis (We.). 
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LITTLE ONES 

called in v. 9 by another term 1 (pns,x ; 0 <f>op[€]iov), 
which Robertson Smith inclined to explain from Sanskrit 
(see Palanquin), but most scholars (so e.g. , Hu. and 
Siegfr., but not Del.) regard as a Greek loan-word = 
(popciov. (In the Midrash on Cant, jvidn is explained by 
N £ r -0= (poprjfjLa). The Greek derivation is supported by 
a partial parallelism between the account of Solomon’s 
litter in Cant. 3 10 and that of the (popti a in a festal 
procession of Antiochus Epiphanes (Athen. 5 5 ; cp Can¬ 
ticles, § 15). To this view three objections tnay be 
raised. (1) The 0o peiov was borrowed by the Greeks 
from Asia. (2) If a Greek (or Sanskrit) loan-word were 
used at all, it would be in v. 7, not in v. 9. The 
native word miltah would be appropriately used to 
explain the foreign word ; but after the litter has been 
brought before us as a mittah, we do not expect to be 
told that ‘ king Solomon made himself a <popetov.' 

The surrounding context is full of difficulties which suggest 
corruption of the text. We cannot, therefore, consider appiryon 
apart from the rest of the passage. We may suppose that 
is a dittogram of an d as the result of a series of critical 

emendations (notably that of nDN’Son for qtan, for jD3*lK 

[see Purple], and f° r n3."JN [see Ebonv]), the description 

of the bridegroom's litter in Cant. 3 6-1 x assumes this form (see 
Che. JQ /Cll 562^. [1899]),— 

What is it that comes up from the wilderness 
Like pillars of smoke ; 

Perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, 

With all spices of the merchant ? 

See, it is Solomon’s litter, 

Surrounded by warriors; 

They are all wearers of swords, 

Expert in war. 

Every one has his sword on his thigh 
For fear of lions. 

Solomon made himself this artful work 
Of timber of Lebanon ; 

Its pillars he made of silver, 

Its back of gold, 

Its seat—almug-wood in the centre, 

Inlaid with ebony. 

Come forth, ye maidens of Zion, 

And behold the king, 

In the crown with which his mother crowned him 
On the day of his marriage, 

And in the day of the joy of his heart, 

***** 

Thus, besides *13, (a) nBD, mittah, but not appiryon 

(which is really non-existent, except in MH\ means litter. So 
also ip) does 2X, sab, in Is. 6620, unless ‘cars (for mules)’ be 
preferred as a rendering. See Wagon. (0 <J>ope<W (see above) 
occurs in 2 Macc. 327 (Heliodorus ; sella gestatoria), and 9 8 
(Antiochus ; gestatorium) ; RV ‘litter,’ AV ‘ horselitter.' ( d) 
8 i<f>pa£ [A], or St<f>poq [V], 2 Macc.l 42 i ; RV ‘and a litter was 
brought forward from each army’ (n-po^Afley Trap’ exacrTOv 
Stypal;). Hence the denom. Sttftpevto, properly ‘ to drive a 
chariot’; Bar. 6 31 [30] ol iepets Sippevovat ([Bj; but oi l. Sta- 
fydetpoyatv [A], Kadt^ovatv 0 i t. [Q]). RVmgf. by a doubtful 
extension of the sense, ‘ the priests bear the litter ’ (RV ‘ sit on 
seats’ ; AV ‘ sit in their temples ’). The Greek text seems to be 
corrupt. T. K. C. 

LITTLE ONES (Jer. 14 3). See Nobles. 

LITTLE OWL (D) 3 ), Lev. 11 1 7 . See Owl. 
LITURGY. See Psalms, Hymns, Sacrifice. 

LIVER (123, ‘heavy,’ with reference to the weight 
of the liver ; htt&p)- It is important to begin by 
noticing the sacredness of the liver. Repeatedly in P 
* th eyothtrelh of (or, upon) the liver’ is directed to be 
burned upon the sacrificial altar. 

The Heb. phrases are *133.1 niJV, 2 Ex. 29 22 Lev. 8 16 25 9 19 ; 
n ’n, Lev. 3 4 10 15 4 9 7 4 ; and 133 . 1 'jlp ^*' 1 , Lev. 9 ro. 
® BArL also reads one of these phrases in Lev. 7 30. According to 
Driver-White (SBO 7 'on Lev .3 yotkereth denotes probably the 
fatty mass at the opening of the liver which reaches the kidneys and 


1 Cp Mishna, Sdtd 94 (49a), for the late use of p'12N for the 

bridal palanquin. * 1 

2 Pesh. hesdr kabdd, lit. ‘the court (?) of the liver,’ cp Levy, 
Targ, H\VB y s.v Nixn. The same term in MH, e.g., Vomd § 6, 
where it is prohibited on the day of Atonement to give to a man 
who has been bitten by a mad dog the animal’s 333 lxl*l- This 
homoeopathic mode of treatment was evidently customary. 
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LIZARD 

becomes visible upon the removal of the ‘ lesser omentum.’ This 
latter is only a thin transparent sheet and cannot well be reckoned 
among the fat parts of the animal. At all events the old inter¬ 
pretation ‘ lobe of the liver ’ (©, Jos. Ant . iii. 9 2, etc.) has 
nothing in its favour. 

In Tob. 64-16 82, there is a reference to the use of 
the liver of a fish in exorcisms ; its employment in 
divination has been already referred to in connection 
with Ezck. 21 2r [26]. See Divination, § 2 (3), 1 and 
cp Oefele, ZATIV 20 [1900], 311^ 

But why was this part of the viscera so especially 
sacred? Because the liver contested with the heart the 
honour of being the central organ of life. Wounds in 
the liver were therefore thought to be mortal 2 ; e.g ., 
Prov. 723, ‘a dart through his liver,’ and Lam. 2 ix, 
‘my liver’ (|| ‘ my bowels,’ but 0 and Pesh. H33) is 
poured out upon the earth,’ are each of them a peri¬ 
phrasis for death. Being therefore so sacred, the liver 
was not to be eaten, but to be returned to the giver of 
life (see Reins). 

We can now understand the Assyrian usage by which 
kabittu ( = -133) became equivalent to libbu, ‘heart,’ 3 
and are not surprised to find a group of passages in OT, 
in which 133 has to be restored for the faulty 133 (li3|) 
of MT. In Ps. 76 [5] the keen-witted Oratorian Houbi- 
gant long ago read ‘ and pour out my liver on the dust ’ 
( 7jS5J>' "isy|? '1331; C P Lam. 2 n), and in Ps. I69 [8], 

‘ Therefore my heart is glad, my mind exults ’ (h 33 ^:*i), 
remarking that ‘ in the Scriptures the liver is the seat of 
joy and sorrow’; and in Gen. 496 he follows 0 (rd 
'rjirara nov) in reading '-133 ‘ my liver ’ for n'22 ’ my 
glory.’ In Ps. 30 13 [12] 579 [ 8 ] 108 2 [1] similar cor¬ 
rections are necessary; perhaps also in Is. 16 n (H23 
for ’ 3 lp ; cp Lam. 2 n). 4 5 6 * T. K. c.—s. A. c. 

LIVING CREATURES. See Cherub i., § i. 

LIZARD. Tristram has described forty-four species 
and twenty-eight genera of the group Lacertilia found 
at the present day in Palestine. They live in great 
numbers in the sandy desert and generally in the 
wilderness, and are among the commonest animals the 
traveller meets with. Amongst those most frequently 
found he mentions the Lacerta viridis and L. Icevis 
and the wall lizards belonging to the genus Zooloca. 
Another not unimportant species, called the Monitor 
niloticus , was held in high esteem by the ancient 
Egyptians as destroying the eggs and the young of the 
crocodile. Although the lizard is mentioned only once 
in AV, there can be but little doubt that this is the 
animal referred to in the following Heb. words :— 

1. 2 X, sdb (Lev. II 29,® AV Tortoise, RV Great Lizard). 

Its Ar. equivalent dabb denotes a non-poisonous lizard which is 
eaten by some Arabian Bedouins. 6 It is identified with the 
Uromastix spinipes —a lizard with a powerful tail covered with 
strong spines. It is mentioned among the unclean creeping 
things (Lev. l.c.), and since it is followed hy (‘after its 

kind ’) is probably a generic term, in which case the following 
names in v. 30 are, as RV">ff- suggests, those of different kinds 
of lizards. 

2. 'dndkdh (Lev. 11 30, RV Gecko), AV Ferret [q.v.]. 


1 Co Frazer, Pans. 4 5 ; Wellh. Heid.fi) 133/; WRS Ret. 
Setti.fi) 379, n. 4. 

2 Cp A£sch. Agatn. 432, Otyyavet jrpos rjrrap, of a heart-wound. 

3 For the parallelism of these words see Del. Ass. HIVB 317. 
Del. renders kabittu only ‘Gemuth.’ Bui Jensen (Kosttiol. 11 
n.) gives (1) liver (2) inward part = centre ; and Muss-Arnolt 
(r) liver, (2) disposition. 

4 One may hope that, as Schleusner suggests ( Lex ., s.v.) 
the rinap of in i S. 19 13 16 a is a corruption of a Greek trans¬ 
literation of *7*33. Theod. has xofiep ; but Aq. to nav 7tAt)0os ; 
cp 2K. 815 © (Klo.). See Bed, §§ 3, 4 (d). 

5 Hitzig on Nah. 2 7 reads 3 YH, ‘the lizard ’ (i.e., Nineveh) for 

against this cp Hi.-Steiner( 4 ), ad loc . 

6 According to Doughty (Ar. Des. 1 70) the thdb [i.e., dabb] 

is an edible sprawling lizard, fullest length a yard wilh tail, 
and is considered a delicacy. The colour is blackish and green- 
specked above the pale yellowish and dull belly, and its skin is 
used for the nomad’s milk-bottles. 
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3. n 3 , kddh ( ib. t RV Land-crocodile), AV Chameleon 

' ... 

4. rtRE 7 , leta'ah (/A, EV Lizard; KaXapatTr )?; siellto ), m 

the Talmud is the general term for a lizard ; cp Lewysohn, 
Zool. 221. 

5. eon, hornet (it., AV Snail ; cravpa, laccrta ; cp Sam. 
Rashi, Kim.), RV Sand-lizard, so Boch., who identifies it with 
the Ar. hutasa. Probably a sand-lizard of which theieare many 
species to he found in the Sinahic peninsula, and which, from 
the fact that its feet are almost invisible, is often called by the 
Aiabs the ‘ Sand-fish.’ 

6. notion, tinsemeth (/A, from CwO, ‘to breathe, hlow,’ AV 
Mole; [a]crrraAaf ; tatfxi ), explained as the ‘mole* (which ill 
accords with the description in v. 29, see Di.), or as the‘centi- , 
pede ’ (cp Pesh.). It is very commonly taken to be the Chame¬ 
leon (q.v .); but the genuineness of the word is open to question ; 
see Mole 2, Owl. 

7. n’OOw’,1 semdmtth , reckoned among the ‘little things 
which are clever’ (Prov. 30 28, AV Spider; xaAa/SojTTjs; 

stellio ; [Pesh.]), 1 2 is rather the lizard (so RV), the j 

reference being to the fact that a harmless lizard may be held 
in the hands with impunity. rTOOti’ is the rendering of the 
Targ. Jer., for rjNoV (above), and that of the Sam. for 
The mod. Gr. era pc dp, 1^09 is probably derived from it (cp Del. 
Pr<n>. , ad loc.). 

The lizard, though eaten sometimes by Arabian 
tribes, was forbidden among the Jews ; and a curious 
old tradition relates that Mohammed forbade it as food, 
because he thought the lizard was the offspring of an 
Israelite clan which had been transformed into reptiles 
(PS 88 ; Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 326). This has a sugges¬ 
tion of totemism, and that the lizard was a sacred animal 
seems to be borne out by the occurrence of the Ar. dabb 
(yf) as the eponym of a widespread tribe (Kin. 198), 
and also by the recollection of the important part the 
flesh, bones, and skin of the lizard have played in 
magical and medicinal preparations. 3 * 

A. E. S.— S. A. C. 

LOAF (" 133 , Ex. 2923 etc.; Dn^, 1K.U3 etc.; 
&PTOC, Mk. 814). See Bread. 

LO-AMMI (*D» N$), Hos. I9. See Lo-ruhamah. 

loan (r6s C ; ), i S. 220. The sense is unique ; see 

I28. Cp Saul, § 1. 

LOCK (^WD), RV Cant. 5 s etc. See Door. 

LOCKS. Five Hebrew words correspond to 'lock' 
(once) or ‘locks’ (of hair) in AV ; but one of these 
(sammdh, nss) is more correctly rendered ‘ veil' in RV ; 
see Veil. 

1. JHSi pira\ the full hair of the head = Ass. pirtu , Nu. 65 
Ezek. 44 20. On a supposed case of the fern. plur. in Judg. 5 2, 
see Hair, § 3 (with note 3), and cp Wellh. Ar. Heid.fi) 123. 

2. ns's, sisitk, a forelock, Ezek. 83!. Aq. Theod. xpa<r- 
rreSov (‘ fringe,’ cp Fringes, n. 2). The mention of the forelock 
in connection with ecstatic experiences is unique. Cp Hair, § 2. 

3. niSflj?, kewussoth (common in MH and Syr.), Cant. 5 2 11 1 - 
Cp Canticles, § 15 (e\ and on the form see Ko. 2 1, p. 199. 

4. JliS^nO, mahlephoth , properly ‘ plaits,’ in connection wdth 
the long hair of Samson, Judg. 10 13 19. Cp Hair, § 2. 

LOCUST. The biblical references to the locust are 
of much interest, though the Hebrew text may perhaps 
. sometimes invite criticism. The species 
A £ e< h‘f S ’ s i ntenc Rd 1S usually supposed 

an a l s. to Sckistocerca peregrina. formerly 

known as Acridium peregrinum. This species, like 
all the locusts of ordinary language, belongs to the 
Orthoptera and to the family Acridiidce , not to the 
Locustidce , a name which has produced much con¬ 
fusion. The species at the present day extends from 
North-West India to the west coast of Northern Africa; 
it is the only Old-World species of the genus, all other 
forms being American. 

1 With b cp Del. ad loc., and see Lag. Synt. 1 156. 

2 The Pesh. reading is another form of *, see Ferret. 

3 Cp the Witches scene in Macbeth, Act iv. Sc. 1. 
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To illustrate the great distances that can be traversed by 
these insects it may be mentioned that in 1865 a vessel bound 
from Bordeaux to Boston was invaded by S. peregrina when 
1200 miles from the nearest land, after which for two days the 
air was full of locusts which settled all over the ship. In 1889 
there passed over the Red Sea a swarm which was estimated to 
extend over 2000 square miles, and, each locust being assumed 
to weigh -,V oz., the weight of the swarm was calculated to be 
42,850 millions of tons ; a second and even larger swarm passed 
on the following day. That these numbers are no exaggeration 
is shown by the Government Reports on the destruction of 
locusts in Cyprus. In 1881 over 1300 tons of locust eggs had 
been destroyed, but in spite of this it was calculated that over 
5000 egg cases, each containing many eggs, were deposited in 
the island in 1883. 

The eggs are laid in the ground by means of the 
powerful ovipositor of the female, the deposition usually 
being in remote and uncultivated lands. On leaving 
the egg the young immediately cast their skin, an 
operation repeated about the 6th, 13th, 21st, 31st 
and 50th day. Although the wings attain their perfect 
development and the locust becomes capable of flight 
and of forming swarms only at the 6th and last moult, 
much harm may be done by the young, which hop 1 over 
the land in great armies devouring every blade of grass 
and every leaf of plants and shrubs (cp Joel 1 4 7). The 
most striking effects, however, are caused by the swarms 
of migratory locusts (see above) ; these, coming out of 
a clear sky, darken the sun (Ex. 10 15) and in a short 
tjine devour every green thing, the coining together of 
their mouth appendages even producing a perceptible 
noise as they eat their way through the country (cp Joel 
2 s). They are therefore an apt figure for swarming 
hordes (Judg. 65 7 12 Jer. 4623 Judith 220, and cp Jerome 
on Joel 1 6: quid enim locustis innumerabilius et 
fortius ; quibus humatia industria resistere non potest). 
Their habit of banding together led a proverb-writer to 
class them among the little things of this earth which 
are wise (Pr. 30 27). The likeness they bear to horses 
was also noticed (Joel 24 Rev. 97, and cp the Italian 
name cavaletta ), also the suddenness of their disappear¬ 
ance. When the hot sun beats powerfully upon them, 
they literally ‘ flee away, and the place is not known 
where they are ’ 2 (Nah. 317). Fortunately the visits of 
the swarms are, as a rule, not annual, but recur only 
after a lapse of some years, though the period is 
uncertain ; the cause of the immense destruction of 
locust life which this indicates, and still more the cause 
of the sudden recrudescence of activity, are at present 
unknown. 

Locusts are frequently mentioned by the ancients as an article 
of food. They are much eaten in the East, and, when the legs 
and wings are removed and the body fried in butter or oil, are 
said to be not unpalatable. On Alt. 3 4 see at end of article. 

There are nine words in the OT taken to mean the 
locust, and although, according to the Talmud, there 
were some 800 3 species in Palestine (cp 
2 . Names. Lewysohn> Zoo l. d. Talm. 286 f.), we 
cannot, with any degree of certainty, apportion a distinct 
species to each Hebrew word. 

1. niHR, arbeh (prop. ‘ multiplier ’; aicpis, f 3 povx o< > I Lev. 11 22 
1 K.837], arreAqSos [Nah. 3 17]), is the usual word for locust, 
and appears to be the generic term. It Js the locust of the 
Egyptian plague (Ex. 10 1-19, see Exodus ii., § 3 ; ii., col. 1442). 
In Judg. 0 5 7 12 Jer. 4623 Job 39 20 AV renders Grasshopper. 
[In Ps. 109 23, ‘ 1 am tossed up and down as the locust ’ (EV) is 
hardly correct; Kau. HS gives ‘ I am shaken out.’ 'rftyJS * s 
corrupt; read 'rnuKj, * 1 am gathered (for removal) like locusts, 
cp Is. 334. So Che. Ps.fi) ; cp § 3.) 

2. Cy 4 ?, sol dm (aTxaxt]? [BAFL]), in EV the Bald-locust 
(L ev. 11 22), cp Aram. cy^C* To consume,’which in the Targ. 
represents 5^3. Perhaps a Tryxalis with its long smooth head 
and projecting antennae is meant. 

3. *7inn, hargol (Lev. 11 22); see Beetle. 

4. 35n, hdgdb (f* to hide, or conceal ’? axpi's, but in Lev. 11 22 


1 Cp Job 39 20 RV: ‘Hast thou made him to leap as the 
locust ? ’; and Is. 33 4. [In Ecclus. 43 17 [19] the fall of snow is 
likened to the flying down of birds and to the lighting of the 
locust—w? axpi? icaTaXvovara (marg. ljyn) lnTl p2i?' 

2 Thomson, LB 419. 

3 Eight of these at most could be locusts. 
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o^to/utaxijs) usually rendered Grasshopper (cp Lev. /. c., Nu. 
1333 Is. 4022 Eccles. 125) but in 2 Ch. 7 13, ‘locust.’ It is 
referred to in Nu. 13 33 (see n. 1), Is. 4022 [also in Is. 51 6,1 see 
Che.‘ Is.’.S/>’6l7’(Heb.); and in Ps. 37 20 90 9,2see Che. Ps.W)] as 
an emblem of feebleness and insignificance. In Talm. 331 is 
the generic term for locusts (cp Lewysohn, l.c.). Cp the proper 
names Hagab, Hagabah. 


5. qia, gdzdm ; see Palmer-worm. 

6 * P^^^CHcker’; ppovxos; a/cpi's in Jer. 5114 27), usually 
Canker worm (so RV regularly) or Cater piller.3 Some kind 
of locust is meant, or possibly a young locust. In Jer. 51 27 
yflek sdmdr (-^ p^), ‘rough caterpiller’ (or ‘cankerworm ’), 
denotes some special kind. The Vg. has bruchum aculeatumA 
7- seldsal (probably ‘ tinkler,’ epvoifir)), may be some 

species of insect noted for its strident noise, such as, in Dt. 
28 42 (see also Hornet), the cicada , or, in Is. IS r, according to 
some (see Che. Proph. Is. y ad loci), the formidable Isetse-fly, 
the ‘tsaltsalya’ of the Gallas. 5 But other views of C'232 
in Is. l.c. are possible. See below § 3 and cp e.g., SPOT, 
‘Isaiah,’ Heb. pp. 80 (lines 36-46), 108 (lines 40-46); note, also, 
AV’s rendering ‘shadowing with wings,’ and RV’s ‘the rustling 
of wings.’ 


8. D'33, ’313, gebim (plur.), gobay (collective)— i.e., ‘ swarm ’ ? 
—(a/cpis), usually rendered Grasshopper (cp Nah. 3 17,6 [| 
,12ix); but * n Am. * in AVmg., ‘green worms.’ 

9. ^pn, hasil^ consumer,’ cp the verb *?Dn Dt. 2838; tpvaifir); 
and ppovxos 2 Ch. 6 28), in 1 K. 8 37 2 Ch. 6 28 Ps. 78 46 [| 131N ; 
some kind of locust must be meant. 


Of the above, nos. 1-4 were classed among clean 
winged things and were allowed to be eaten (Lev. 
1121/., P; cp Clean, § 11); they are described as 
having 1 legs above their feet * (rf?3i^> D'lns), whence 
it would appear that a distinction was made between 
leaping locusts, saltatoria , and those which run, cur- 
soria. A similar distinction is made by the Arabs 
between the fdris (riding) and the rdjil (going) ; cp also 
2 Ch. 628, Pesh. kamsa party d ivZ-zdhZld. In the vivid 
account of the locust plague in Joel 1 f. (see Joel ii., 
§ 5, and cp Driver’s Comm.) four of the above are 
mentioned in the order 5169 (Joel 1 4 ). The fact that 
the order in 225 is different (1695) makes it improb¬ 
able that these words can be taken to refer to locusts 
in different stages of growth. 

There are a few passages which have not yet 
been discussed. In Is.lSi the land ‘that sends am- 
3 . Difficult bassadors b y tlle se a- ’ is neither ■ the land 
references. of the . rustlin g s of wings ’ nor ‘ the land 
of strident creatures with w ings ’ (see 
above, § 2 [8]). The most probable reading is ‘Ha 
Cush ! land of the streams of Gihon ’ ; Gihon is the 
name of the upper, or Ethiopian, course of the Nile (see 
Haupt, SPOT, ‘Isaiah’ [Heb.] 109); the right words 
have a twofold representation in the Heb. text, though 
both times in a corrupt form. The difficult clause at the 
end of Am. 7 1, following the reference to the ■ forma¬ 
tion ’ of certain locusts, evidently needs criticism. EV 
gives, ‘ and lo, it was the latter growth after the king's 
mowings,’ a somewhat obscure explanation (see Mow¬ 
ings). But 'latter growth’ (cp 1 ?) surely required no 
explanation. On the other hand, something more 
might well have been expected about the locusts. 3 
gives teal ioob fipovxos els ya>y 6 fiaffcXebs. The true 
reading probably is Vpm cni 12*1*0 pj* n3.11, ‘and behold 
the cankerworm, and the locust, and the palmerworm, 


1 IpT'Da should be D'33_n3. Cp Nu. 13 33 where }3) should be 

^ » the clause is a correction of the preceding one which 

contains the wrong reading * in our eyes ’; Che.] 

2 ar> d rni”iD3 should both be C'33rt3, Che.] 

3 * Caterpillar ’ in English is usually restricted to the larval 
stage of the Lepidoptera, Butterflies and Moths. 

] n England palmer-worms from their ‘ roughness and rugged- 
ness used to be called ‘beare-worms’ (Topsell, Hist. 0/Serpents. 
105 [1608]). J r ’ 

JJ.£P als ° Ass - sarsaru, a creature like a locust (Del. Ass. 

H i VB 57 t 4)1 

AV ^ the great grasshoppers *; R V ‘ the swarms of grass¬ 
hoppers.’ This represents '313 313 of MT. But, as We. points 


out, 313 is probably an error which ’313 (a collective form) is 
intended to correct. Render simply, ‘ the grasshoppers.’ 
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and the caterpiller’ (cp Joel 14). The sense gains 
greatly ; we also obtain a fresh point of contact between 
the Books of Amos and Joel. 

Hdsil. — In two passages /null seems to have been 
corrupted into sel, ‘ shadow.’ One of these (Ps. 109 23), 
in an emended text, gives a striking parallel to Nah. 
317; the other (Job 1328 = 142 ), to Joel I7 12. The 
renderings respectively are— 

1. ‘ Like caterpillers (V’Dri3) on the fences I am taken away, 

I am gathered (for removal) like locusts.’ 

2. * Ljke a blossom which appeareth and fadeth, 

Like a palm-tree (13 28, like a vine) which caterpillers have 
eaten.’ 

Two kinds of locusts (Vdh and . 131 N) are apparently referred 
to in Ps. 49 1 r and (. 131 N and *? 3 in) in Ecclus. 14 15 ; in both 
cases according to critical emendation. Ben Sira’s fondness for 
interweaving biblical expressions with his proverbs has helped 
in this case to the restoration of the text. 

The NT references to locusts ( diepldes ) occur in Mt. 
34 (Mk. 16 ) Rev. 93-n. T he Mt.-Mk. passage states 
that locusts formed the chief food of John the Baptist ; 
it is pointed out, however, elsewhere that there may 
here be an early misunderstanding (see Husks, 4, 
John the Baptist, § 2). The locusts of the Rev. 
passage belong to the supernatural imagery of the 
Apocalypse. Contrary to what is said in Prov. 30 27 
the locusts are said to have had a king. T here may, 
however, be a confusion between tj^D, * king,’ and 
‘angel,’ Abaddon [< q.v .] (note 'Eppaiari, Rev. 9 n) 
being variously represented as the ‘ king ’ and the 
‘ angel ’ of the abyss. 

See Driver’s Excursus in Joel and Amos (Camb. Bible, 1897) ; 
^Eneas Munro, M.D., Ike Locust Plague and its Suppression 
(1900), and, on the text of Job 13 28 Ps. 4913 109 23 and Ecclus. 
14 15, Che. ‘ Biblical Difficulties, Expos. 14 U901], 113^ 

A. E. S., § I ; S. A. C.,§ 2; T. K. C.,§ 3. 

LOD (T?) 1 Ch. 812. See Lydda. 

LODDEUS (AoAaioc [B in v. 46]), 1 Esd. 845 f, RV 
= Ezra 817, Iddo [1]. 

LO-DEBAR (131 ; 2 S. 9 4/, AaAaBap [BAL] ; 

AaBaA&pi t A in v. 4] ; ^ ■ 1 “27 AcoAaBap [BA]; 

A&A. [L]), a place in Gilead in which Mephibosheth, 
Jonathan's son, lay for a time, with Machir son of 
Ammiel, who also befriended David on his flight to the 
E. of Jordan. Probably the same place is meant by 
the Lidebir which Josh. 1326 places in the territory of 
Gad. Gratz has discovered the name in Am. 613, as, 
along with Karnaim, captured by Israel from Aram. 
Here MT (131 #t>) and all the Versions take it as a 
common noun, ‘nothing’ ; and probably Amos, out of 
all the conquests of Israel E. of Jordan, chose these 
two for the possible play upon their names (see Amos, 

§ 5). Lo-debar has not been identified ; but 7 m. E. 
of M'kes or Gadara, near the great road eastward, 
and on a southern branch of the I V. Samar , is a village 
Ibdar , which must have been an important site on the 
back of the most northerly ridge of Gilead. There are 
a good spring and ancient remains with caves (Schu¬ 
macher, N. Ajlun 101). The houses cluster on ihe 
steep edge of a plateau which commands a view across 
Hauran as far N. as Hermon. Strategically it is 
suitable ; no other OT name has been identified 
along this ridge, which must certainly have been con¬ 
tested by Israel and Aram ; and it is apparently on 
this N. border of Gilead that Lidebir is placed by 
Josh. 1326 (cp review of Buhl, Pal. in Expositor , Dec. 
1896, p. 411). [The reading ‘Lo-debar’ in 2 S. 
has been doubted : see Saul, § 6, and cp Mephibo¬ 
sheth. Wellhausen and Nowack adopt the above 
emendation of Am. 613; Driver, however {Joel and 
Amos, 199), finds a difficulty in it. Cp Mahanaim.] 

, G. a. s. 

LODGE. For (1) mHiinah , Is. 1 8f, see 

Hut; and for (2) Nri, ta, Ezek. 40 7 RV, see Chamber, 9. 

For p* 70 , mat on, ‘lodging place’ (Gen. 42 27, etc. RV), see 
Inn. 
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LOFT (rvW), I K. 17 19 . See Chamber, 6 . 

LOG (A; kotyAh ; sextarium), Lev. 14 to. See 
Weights and Measures. 


LOGOS. Except in the prologue to the Fourth 
Gospel (J11. 1 1-18) the biblical usage of Aoroc shows 
B'bl' 1 n ° P ecu,iarit y ; llieans a complex of 
'f.. 1 “ a B words (pHMATA). presented in the unity 
’ of a sentence or thought. The entire 
gospel can be called ' the logos of God,' or even, simply 
the logos (kclt Oioxfy) —see, . Mt. 13x9-23 Gal. 66 
2 Cor. 2 17 Rev. 1 2-9 — as being a declaration of the 
divine plan of salvation. 

Such passages as Jn. 83137 Acts 67 1 Cor. 14 36 border upon 
poetical personification, but do not cross the line ; neither also 
does Ps. 33 [ 3 * 2 ] 4^, nor yet Wisd. 10 12 IS 15^ 

In Jn. 1 1 the Logos conies before us as a person, who 
w r as ‘in the beginning’— i.e., before the creation—in 
communion with God, and himself was God. The 
description proceeds in vv. 2 jf. ; but the name Logos is 
used only once again—in v. 14, 4 the Logos became 
flesh ’ ; from this point onward its place is taken by 
such names as ‘Jesus Christ,’ ‘the Only-begotten,’ 

* the Son,’ ‘ the Christ.' 1 14 makes it clear that for the 
writer the identity of the Logos with the bearer of the 
gospel, Jesus Christ, is a fact as important as it is 
indubitable ; for him the redeemer is in his heavenly 
pre-existence the Logos, after his incarnation Jesus 
Christ. In 1 4 it is a very difficult matter to dis¬ 
tinguish clearly which predicates refer to the pre-existent 

* Son,’ and w r hieh to the Son in his earthly manifestation ; 
probably the writer did not intend that a distinction 
should be made, but wishes from the outset to habituate 


his readers to thinking of the man Jesus who died 
on the cross as being one with the eternal Logos 
and so denying none of the qualities of the one to the 
other ; the full Godhead of the Saviour is a pledge of 
the absolute divineness of the salvation he brings. In 
any case so much is certainly claimed for the Logos in 
I4-14:—(1) An existence that transcends humanity (it 
is as incarnate that he ‘ took up his abode among 
men’), and indeed creation itself—the highest conceiv¬ 
able glory (that of the Father being excepted) ; (2) an 
infinite fulness of grace and truth ; and (3) the most 
intimate possible relation to God, even the title of 
God not being withheld (the article, it is true, is not 
prefixed). Moreover, according to v. 3 it is through 
the Logos that the universe is created ; nothing has 
come into being without his intervention, and mankind 
owe also to him the highest good they know—light 
and life. Thus from Jn. li f. we may define the 
Logos as a divine being, yet still sharply distinguished 
from God, so that monotheism is not directly denied— 
not equal to the Father (cp Jn. 14 28), yet endowed 
with all divine powers whereby to bring to pass the 
will of God concerning the universe. 

Apart from the prologue the Logos as thus defined is not 
again named in the Fourth Gospel; in 1 Jn. 57 he has been 
introduced only by a late interpolation, and in 1 Jn. 1 1 ‘the 
Logos of Life’ admits of another interpretation than that 
demanded by the prologue. So also does * the logos of God ’ in 
Heb. 4 12, and in the mysterious announcement in Rev. 19 13 
that the name of the conquering Messiah, unknown to all save 
to himself alone, is ‘the Logos of God,’ it is only the prologue 
to the gospel that renders it probable that by the expression a 
heavenly person of the highest rank is intended. 

There remains the question : From what source did 
. the conception of the Logos come into 
? flgm °* t ^ le J°hannine sphere of thought? 
Johannine It cannot have been the creation of the 
conception. Evangelist himself, for the very order of the 
words in 1 tac shows that he has no need to 
teach that there is a Logos, but only to declare what ought to 
be believed concerning the Logos. Neither can he havedeiived it 
from the OT, though the divine ‘ words’ are conceived of in the 
Hebrew Scriptures as objectively existing, and as having a 
creative power 1 (J n - 1 2 * s evidently related to Gen. 1 36, etc.), 
for the Logos is nowhere a fixed member of the supernatural 
world. Nor would it at all help us to understand the genesis 


1 Che. OPs. 321 f. 
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of the Johannine Logos to adduce the phrase ‘the Memra’ 
(*H fnO'D) by which the Targums denote the Divine Being in 
self-manifestation, though the same hypostatising tendency 
which produced this Jewish phrase also found expression in the 
like-sounding phrase of the Fourth Gospel. 

It was from Greek philosophy that the Evangelist 
derived the expression through the medium of Philo of 
Alexandria ; but this need not be equivalent to saying 
that he was the first to put forward the connection 
between the Philonian Logos and the Jesus Christ of 
NT believers. Nor yet has he slavishly transcribed 
Philo ; rather with a free hand and with great skill has 
he borrowed and adapted from the Philonian account 
of the Logos those features which seemed serviceable 
towards the great end he had in view—the Christianising 
of the Logos conception. In spite, however, of the 
majestic originality of the verses in question (11-5 9 jf.), 
suggestions of Philo have been traced in almost every 
word. 

Among Greek philosophers it was Heraclitus who first put 
forward the Logos— i.e., Reason—as the principle underlying 
the universe; with the Stoics the Logos became the world-soul 
which shapes the world in conformity with a purpose, and is the 
uniting principle of all the rational forces which are at work in 
the world. This conception was combined by Philo with the 
Platonic doctrine of Logoi as supersensual primal images or 
patterns of visible things, and, this done, he read into the OT— 
and so also into Jewish theology — a Logos which was the 
intermediary being between the universe in its overwhelming 
manifoldness and Him who is (6 wv) God, who was ever being 
presented in a more and more abstract way, and being relegated 
to a sphere where religion could find no stay. 

As the Wisdom of Solomon (cp also Ecclesiasticus) 
introduces wisdom as God’s represen tat ive in his relations 
with the world, and, if a few passages be left out of 
account, almost compels a personal separation of this 
wisdom from God, so does Philo, approaching the view 
of Hellenism, with the Logos, which he already in so 
many words designates as ‘ Son ’ and ‘Only-begotten.’ 
The theological position which had gained partial 
.acceptance in Palestinian Judaism also, had manifestly 
found its advocates from an early period in Christian 
circles as well ; but it w r as the author of the Fourth 
Gospel who first had the skill to take it up and to give 
it unambiguous expression in the formula? of the then 
current metaphysic in such a way as to make it sub¬ 
servient to the deepest interests of Christianity. His 
representation of Christ is not, however, to be taken as 
a mere product of his study of Philo, whether we take 
it that in his prologue he was minded merely to give by 
means of his Logos-speculation an introduction that 
should suitably appeal to his educated Gentile Christian 
readers, or whether we assume that his design was to 
set forth the ultimate conclusions he had reached as a 
constructive religious philosopher. The church, un¬ 
fortunately, even so early as in the second century, 
began to give greater attention to this philosophical 
element in the gospel of ‘the divine’ (rod 0 eo\ 6 yov) 
than to the historical features of the narrative, and the 
employment of the idea of the Logos in this manner, 
occasioned by this author, though he is not to be held 
responsible for it, became a source of danger to 
Christianity. 

See J. M. Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos in der griech . 
Philosophic , 1872 ; J. R6ville, La doctrine du Logos dans le 
quatrieme evangile et dans les aruvres de Philon, 1881 ; Ad. 
Harnack, ‘ Ueber das Verhaltniss des Prologs des vierten Evgl. 
zum ganzen Werk ’ in ZTK 2 , 1892, pp. 189-231; Hist . of Dogma , 
ET vols. i.-iv.; H. J. Holtzmann, //C( 2 ) 4 , 1893, especially pp. 
7-10,40-46; As\,Gesclt. d. Logos-/dee, 1899; W. Baldensperger, 
Der Prolog des vierten EvangeHunts, 1898; Jannaris, ‘St. 
John’s Gospel and the Logos,’ ZNTW, Feb. 1901, pp. 13^ ; cp 
also John, Son of Zebedee, § 31. A. J. 

LOIS (Acoic [Ti. WH]), Timothy’s (maternal) 
grandmother (2 Tim. 1 5). See Timothy. 

LOOKING-GLASS. AV’s rendering of rPNID Ex. 
388 (mg. ‘brazen glasses’), and of 'n*1> Job 37 18, RV Mirror 
( q.z> .). In Is. 323 is rendered ‘glass’in AV, but ‘hand 
mirror’ in RV. The meaning, however, is doubtful; see 
Mirrors. In 1 Cor. 13 12 itrampov is rendered ‘ glass ’ by AV, 
RV Mirror. 
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LOOM (n^), Is. 38 i 2 RV. See Weaving. 

LORD. On Lord as representing iTliT (Yahw6) and 
on ' Lord* as representing 'TIN (Adonai) see Names, 
§§ 109, 119. 

* Lord ’ in OT stands for one Aramaic and eight Hebrew 
words. 

(1) |YTK, 'ddon, ‘master.’ Gen. 45 s lord = ruIer ; Gen. 24 14 27 
of the master (so EV) of a slave. ‘ My lord,’ of a father, Gen. 
31 35; of a husband, Gen. 18 12; of a governor, Gen. 42 10 ; of 
Moses, Nu. 11 28; of Elijah, 1 K. 18 7. 

(2) bd'al, ‘ owner,’ cp EV Ex. 21 28, ‘ the owner (*?k’ 3 ) of 

the ox’; Job 31 39, ‘ the owners thereof ’ (/.*., of a piece of land); 
cp WRS, Rel. 94. Cp Baal, § 1* 

(3) 31 , rab. See Rab, Rabbi. 

(4) “1 iy, sar, Ezra 8 25. See King, Pkince, 3. 

(5) » sails, 2 K. 7 2 17 ; either = rpurraTr)? (£ 5 ), see Army, 

§ 4; Chariot, § 10, or a modification of o'lD «•» Ass. sa-ris , 

‘ high officer, captain.’ See Eunuch. 

(6) D'JI? ( arciTpanaL , aa-rpanLai, apxovres), only in plur., of the 
five * lords of the Philistines,’ Josh. 13 3 Judg. 33 1 S. 5 8 n, etc. 
According to Hoffmann, a dialectic plur. of 1b'. More probably 
a corruption of E'Jp, a word which has elsewhere, too, under¬ 
gone corruption. The harmonising hand of an early editor may 
be assumed (Che.). 

(7) Y 3 J, gcblr, Gen. 27 29 37, of Esau. 

(8) RIO, mare, Aram, in Dan. 2 47 4 19 24 523 ; cp the Syriac 
marya, ‘Lord,’ and mar, ‘lord.’ 

(9) k up to?, Mt. 938 10 24 13 27, etc. (5e<77rdn75 is rendered 
‘master,’ except where it is used of God or of Christ). 

(10) pafifioovi. See Rabbi. 

(11) peyiarav , in pi. Mk. G 21, kingly associates. In Rev. 6 15 
18 23 Rv, AV, ‘great men.’ EV ‘great man’ in Ecclus. 4 7, 
Heb. ptaVt? ( C P Eccles. 848), 329 Heb, D’JpT» 38 3 Heb. Q'YiJ 

(mg- D'D^O)- 


LORD’S DAY (i] KvpicucT) ijfxlpa ; dies dominica). We 
cannot say with certainty how far back the practice of 
marking the first day of the week by acts of worship is 
traceable. This at least is probable: * that in the 
post-apostolic ordinance we have a continuation of 
apostolic custom ; ’ 1 but the time when the Christian 
Sunday began to be observed in Palestine, where the 
observance of the Sabbath does not seem to have been 
at first superseded by it, remains utterly obscure. 2 

1 Cor. 16 2 bids each person, /caret fxlav crafifiaTov 
(EV ’on the first [day] of the week 1 ), lay by him in 

1 NT references store as he may P ros P er ( for the 
reierences. . saints . in Jerusalem), that no col¬ 
lections be made when the writer comes (1 Cor. 16 2). 
It is often possible and sometimes inevitable to infer from 
the practice of a later time that of an earlier. This has 
been done in the present case by Zahn, 3 who finds clear 
though faint traces of Sunday observance. It must not 
be overlooked, however, that the contribution of each 
one is to be laid up ‘ by him ’ (nap eavrip), i.e., in his 
own home—not in an assembly for worship. 

This suggests an alternative explanation to that of Zahn. 
The church of Corinth consisted for the most part of poor, 
obscure people (1 Cor. 1 26 JjT.) ; possibly for many of them the 
last or the first day of the week was pay-day, the first day 
therefore, was the day on which they could most easily lay 
aside something. 4 1 Cor. 16 therefore does not supply us with 
any assured facts as to an observance of Sunday in the Pauline 
churches. 


On the other hand, the ‘ we-sections ’ in Acts contain 
a valuable indication. On his way to Jerusalem, Paul 
stayed at Troas seven days (Acts 206 ), the last of which 
is called pia t&v (ra^^druv (EV ‘ the first [day] of the 
week ’), the following day—Monday of our reckoning— 
being fixed for his departure (v. 7). On this last day there 


1 Weizsacker, Ap. Zeitalt.W 549. 

2 Cp Zahn, GescJt. des Sonntags , 179, who supposes that at 
least as early as the third decade of the second century the 
Sunday was marked by public worship at Jerusalem. 

3 Zahn, op . at. 177. 

4 Before finally accepting or rejecting this conjecture, it will 
nave to be considered whether weekly payments of wages were 
usual, and also which day of the week was reckoned as its first 
in the civil life of Corinth. Plainly Paul is reckoning by the 
Jewish week—from Sunday to Saturday ; but Gentile astrologers 
began the week with Saturday (Zahn, 182, 358). 
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was a ’ breaking of bread ’ and Paul prolonged his dis¬ 
course with the congregation till midnight (v . 7). Even 
here, however, we must be careful not to infer too much. 
The passage furnishes no conclusive proof that the first 
day of the week was the regular day for celebrating the 
Lord's Supper, or that a universal Christian custom is 
here referred to. We may venture to conclude, however, 
with a fair measure of probability, that the first day of 
the week was at the time the day on which the Lord's 
Supper was observed in Troas. 

If, on the other hand, the narrator had wished it to be under¬ 
stood that the ' breaking of bread ’ which he is mentioning was 
merely ad hoc , and in connection with the apostle’s approaching 
departure, he would hardly have expressed himself as he does. 
It is much more likely that Paul fixed Monday for his departure 
in order that he might observe the Sunday communion once 
more with his beloved brethren of Troas. This passage being 
from the pen of an eye-witness, we are justified in regarding it 
as affording the first faint yet unmistakable trace of a setting 
apart of the first day of the week for purposes of public worship 
by Christians. 


Whether Rev. 1 ro ought also to be cited in this 
connection depends on our exegesis of the passage, on 
which see below, § 2. 

The younger Pliny’s well-known letter to Trajan (about 
112 A. D. ) does not state directly that the ‘fixed day* 
2 Light from amon £ tlie K^hynian Christians for 
other sources reli S ious worship was Sunday, though 
o sources. thjs is certainly pro bable (cp Acts 20 7). 

Its indistinctness is compensated for by the fulness of 
the information in Justin Martyr’s First Apology (chap. 
67 ), written about 150 A. D. 1 

The evidence given before Pliny was to the effect ‘quod 
essent soliti stato die ante lucem convenire carmenque Chri.slo 
quasi deo dicere secum invicem, seque sacramento non in scelus 
aliquod obstringere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria 
committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depositum appellati abne- 
garent ; quibus peractis morem sibi discedendi fuisse rursusque 
[coeundi] ad capiendum cibum, promiscuum tamen et innoxium ’ 
(Plin. Epp. IO96 [97], ed. Keil, 307 /.). 

Justin Martyr’s words are as follows :—‘ And on the day called 
Sunday (17? tov i}Alov Aeyopevr} 7} pit pa) there is an assembly 
(< TweAevais ) in one place of all who live in cities or in the 
country, and the memoirs of the apostles or the writings of the 
prophets (cp Canon, § 69) are read as long as time permits 
(pe'xpis ey^topet ); then, when the reader has ceased, the 
president (6 TrpocoTajs) gives his exhortation to the imitation of 
these good things (npoKArjatv Trjs tiov kclAojv tovtcjv pipriaeois). 
Then we all stand up together and offer prayers (eu^as Trip.nop.ev) 
and, as we before said [chap. 66], when our prayer is ended 
(navaape'viov r\puiv rrj<; €UXtjs), bread is brought (npoarfreperai) 
and wine and water, and the president in like manner sends up 
(avane'pnet.) prayers^ and thanksgivings according to his ability 
(oar} Svvapis axntp) and the congregation assents (6 Aao$ 
enev<f>r}pei) saying the Amen. And the participation of the 
things over which thanks have heen given is to each one (7 
peTaArjipL^ arro tu)v evxapuTTTjOe'vTiov eKaaiep, yLvercu), and to 
those who are absent a portion is sent by the hands of the 
deacons (*at rot? ou napovaiv Sia tcjv Siaxovtov nepnerai). And 
they who are well-to-do and willing give each one as he wills, 
according to his discretion (*ara npoaipeaLv eieaoTQS tt}V eavrov 
o fHoyAerai SiSuiai), and what is collected is deposited with the 
president, and he himself succours (emKovpel) the orphans and 
widows and those who are in want (Aemopevois) through sick¬ 
ness or other cause, and those who are in bonds, and the 
strangers who are sojourning (rots napeiriSijpois overt £evoi s); 
and in a word he takes care of all who are in need. And we 
all have our common meeting (*01177 navres tt)v avveAevatv 
noiovpeOa) on the Sunday because it is the First Day, on which 
God, having changed darkness and matter (to otcotos *at ttj*' 
i/Atjv rpei^as) made the world, and Jesus Christ our Saviour on 
the same day rose from the dead. For they crucified him on 
the day hefore Saturday (rjj npo rfjs upoviKrjs) and on the day 
after Saturday, which is Sunday (rjrt? e<n\v rjAtov rfpepa), having 
appeared to his apostles and disciples, he taught [them] those 
things which we have submitted to you also for your considera- 


Besides this passage, we have those cited in § 2, 
which are some of them older than Justin’s date. 

In the Graaco-Roman world of the Empire, the day 
which was reckoned the first in the Jewish week was 
3 “Sunda ” ca ^ ec * Sunday, just as the other days 
y ' of the week were named after the other 
planets ; the nomenclature is of Babylonian origin (see 
Week). Sunday, too, is the name employed by two 
ancient Christian writers—in works, it is true, addressed 


1 Cp Harnack, TLZ 22 [1897] 77’ 
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to non-Christians 1 —viz. by Justin (ut supr.), twice, and 
by Tertullian ( Apol. 16, Ad nat. 1 13). Its naturalisa¬ 
tion was made easier by the consideration that the first 
day of the week was the day on which light was created ; 
and, moreover, the comparison of Christ to the sun was 
felt to be apposite. 2 

In the early church the name * First day’ (of Jewish 
origin, as we have seen) and also — since the day 
, „. , . , followed the Sabbath, or seventh day 

'E' hthd * ° f the wcek “ ‘ Ki S hth day’ is of 
® frequent occurrence. The two names 

are often combined : 4 The eighth day which is also the 
first.’ 3 

Most characteristic of all, however, is the name 4 Lord's 
day’ (77 KvpiaKr) rjfilpa ; also simply, 77 KvpiaKr ) 4 or 77 
5 ‘Lord’s KV P iaK *l KV pL° v )- Usually 5 Rev. 1 *0 ( eyevbp.T)v 
, , ev irvevpLCLTi iv Tj} KupicLKT) i )p.ipq) is cited as 

the earliest instance ; but the presence of 
the article before KvpiaKjj and the connection in which 
the phrase occurs both favour the other interpretation 
(supported by a weighty minority of scholars), accord¬ 
ing to which 4 the day of the Lord ’ here stands for 4 the 
day of Yahwc,' the day of judgment—in LXX ij r)p.ipa 
rod Kvpiov (as also in Paul, and elsewhere), called else¬ 
where in Rev. 4 the great day’ (77 r)p.ipa 77 p.eya\r) : 617 
16 m). 

The following early passages, however, are undisputed; 
Didache 14, Kara xvpiaxrjt' 8 * Kvpiov o-vt'a\ 0 €Pres xAacrare aprov ; 
Ez>. Pet. 35, ene<}>io(TK€i/ 17 KvpiaKr), and lb. 50, opdpov &e rijs 
KvpiaKrjs ; lgn. ad. Plagues ., 9 ?, /^.Tjxeri <ra£/ 3 ari£b*'re? aAAa 
Kara KvpiaKrjo er J} Kai 17 £in>r) rfpLWV aidre tAet'; and the 

title of the writing of Melito of Sardis (nepi KvpiaKrjs) mentioned 
by Eusebius (HE iv. 2t>2). Here 4 Lord’s Day’ has become a 
technical name for Sunday. The word xupiaxos, however, is 
not a new coinage of the Christians (more particularly of Paul), 
as used formerly to be supposed. It comes from the official 
language of the imperial period ; frequent examples of its 
occurrence in the sense of ‘ imperial' are to be found in 
Egyptian inscriptions and papyri, and in inscriptions of Asia 
Minor/ 1 

The question as to the reason why Christians called 
the nrst day of the week the Lord’s day is not adequately 
answered by the remark of Moltzmann 7 that 4 the 
expression is framed after the analogy of bdirvov 
KvpiaKbv. ’ The old Christian answer was that it was 
the Lord's Day as being the day of his resurrection ; 
ep lgn. ad Magn. 9i, as above, Justin, Apol. 1 67, as 
above, and Barnabas 15 9 : 4 Wherefore also we keep 
the eighth day with joyfulness, on which also Jesus rose 
from the dead, and, having been manifested, ascended 
into the heavens.' 8 This answer has much to be said 
for it. The Lord’s day is the weekly recurring com¬ 
memoration of the Lord’s resurrection. 

How it was that Christians came to celebrate this 
day weekly, not only yearly, has still to be explained. 
n . . f Apart from the established habit of 

. rigin 0 a 0 £s erv j n g w ee kly Sabbath festival, 

W brati y n" the ancient P ractice of honouring 

particular days by feasts of monthly 
recurrence may very probably have contributed to this 
result. In Egypt, under Ptolemy Euergetes, according 
to an inscription coming from the Egyptian Ptolemais, 9 
the twenty-fifth day of each month was called 1 the king’s 
day’ ( i) too ( 3 a(rtX 4 ios i]p 4 pa) because the twenty-fifth of 
Dios was the day 4 on which he succeeded his father on 
the throne’ [iv rj irapiXafiev tt}v (iacriXdav irapa tov 

1 Zahn, Gesch. des Sonntags, 357. To make a distinction as 
Zahn does in the use of the name Sunday before and after 
Constantine is to go too far. The Christian inscriptions show 
that the 4 pagan ' names for the days of the week were already 
current among Christians before Constantine. Cp for example 
De Rossi, I615 (twice), and V. Schultze, Die Katakomben , 
246, 1882. 

2 Cp Justin, above ; further citations in Zahn, 357 /. 

3 Zahn, 356 /. 4 Eighth day ’ first in Barnabas, \b%f. 

4 Cp if KpoviKTf — dies Batumi in Justin, above. 

5 As, for example, by Harnack, Texte u. Untersuchungen, 
9267, and Zahn, 778. 

8 See Deissmann, Keue Bibelstudien, 1897, p. 44,/C 

7 HC 4 2, 1893, p. 3x8. 

8 Further evidence in Zahn, 359/i 

9 Bull. de corresp. hellinique , 21, 1897, pp. 187, 193, 
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Trarpbs : Decree of Canopus, 1 5). The Christians might 
have held the same language in speaking of the first day 
of the week with reference to Christ. 

Of like nature is the custom, widely diffused throughout the 
kingdoms of the successors of Alexander, of celebrating the 
birthday of the sovereign, not year by year only, but also month 
by month ; the existence of the custom can he clearly made out 
from recent discoveries in epigraphy, and it is implied in the 
tradition—often assailed, but manifestly quite trustworthy—of 
2 Macc. 6 7. Cp Bikthuav .1 

Like so many other features in the kingdoms of the 
Diadochi, these birthday customs seem to have had an 
abiding influence within the imperial period. 2 The word 
4 Augustan ’ ( 'le^a<rrr i )) as a name of a day in Asia Minor 
and Egypt is at least a reminiscence of the custom in 
question ; the name, which first became known through 
inscriptions, has been discussed by H. Uscner, 3 and 
after him by J. H. Lightfoot 4 and Th. Mommsen. 5 
According to these scholars, in Asia Minor and Egypt 
the first day of each month was called 'ZefiaaT'q. Light- 
foot regards this as at least 4 probable in itself,’ but 
finds that 4 some of the facts are still unexplained.’ 
Recently K. Buresch, 8 without reference to the scholars 
already mentioned, has revived an old conjecture of 
Waddington, that Zeftaorri is a day of the week, not a 
day of the month. 

For this Buresch adduces two inscriptions from Ephesus and 
Kabala, arid makes reference (in the opposite method to that 
of the present article) to the analogy of the Christian KvpiaKr). 
To his two inscriptions we may here add the Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus, 46, dating from 100A.D. (erox/s) y AvroKparopos Kaiaapos 
Nepova Tpaiavou aarov TtppLaiaKOv Me^cip 8 le^aarrrj : ‘on 
the day of Sebaste, 4th Mechir of the third year of the . . . 
emperor Trajan.’ 

Without venturing on a confident judgment on a very 
difficult question, we might, on the evidence before us 
conjecture that ^e^aarr} in some cases denotes a definite 
day of the month (the first ?), and in others, as for 
example in the inscriptions from Ephesus and Kabala 
as also in the Oxyrhynchus papyrus, 7 a week-day—viz. 
T hursday (dies Jovis ). 

If this conjecture is correct, then in the dies Jovis 
metamorphosed into a 4 day of Augustus ’ we should 
have an analogy to the change of the dies Solis into 
the 4 Lord’s day.’ As a name for a day of the month 
also l’e/ 3 a<77-77 would have a value not to be overlooked 
as an analogy for Kvpiaici 7. 8 

At what date the name 4 Lord’s day ’ arose we do 
not know. Even if we assume Rev. 1 10 to refer to the 
Sunday, it would be rash to conclude 9 that KvpiaKTj was 
not used before the time of Domitian. 

A. Barry in Smith and Cheetham’s Diet. Chr. Antiq., s.r\ 

‘ Lord's Day ’; Zockler, REK*) 14 428 ff. y s.7>. 4 Sonntag ’; J. B. 

de Rossi, I user. Christ. Vrbis Kooup, i. 
7 . Literature. 1857-1861 (npo\€y6p.eua) ; Th. Zahn, Skizzen 
a. d. Leben d. atten K ire he, 1898, pp. 161 ff. 
35 1 ff' * Geschichte des Sonntags vornehmlich in der a/ten 
Kirche , a learned and luminous essay, in which, as in the other 
works cited, references are given to the older literature of the 
subject. G. A. D. 

LORD’S PRAYER. The Lord’s Prayer is a signifi¬ 
cant example of the scantiness and incompleteness of 
p. . Christian tradition. It is not to be found 

, ace in the seconf ] g OS p e l— i. e ., in the oldest, 

0 P * as most scholars are agreed—(unless there 
is a trace of it in Mk. 11 25) nor in the fourth ; and the 
two gospels which contain it, refer it to different occa¬ 
sions, and give it in varying forms. In Mt. it stands 

1 On this custom of a monthly celebration of the birthday see 
also now E. Schiirer, zu 2 Macc. 67 (monatliche Geburlstags- 
feier), Zeitsckrift fiir die neatest. H'issenscha/t u. die Kunde 
des Urckristentums , 2 (1901) 48 ff. 

2 The Pergamum inscription, 374 B(temp. Hadrian) expressly 
mentions a monthly birthday festival of Augustus. 

3 Bull. deU Inst, di Corrisp. A re he o logic a, 1874, pp. Tiff. 

4 The Apostolic Fathers , Part ii.( 2 >, 1889, \t7Sff. esp. 714./C 

6 Ap . Max Frankel, Die Inschri/ten von Pergamon , ’95, 

2265 ; cp also Frankel himself, ib. 512. 

6 A us Lydien , 1898, 49/I 

7 The Editors think of the day of the Emperor’s accession. 
Their reference however to the Berlin papyrus 252 is incon¬ 
clusive ; see vol. 2 of the Berlin Papyri, 354. 

8 So Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudien , 45with concurrence 
of A. Hilgenfeld, Berl. Philol. IVochenschri/t , xviii., 1898, 1542. 

9 Harnack, Texte u. Untersuchungen , 9 2, p. 67. 
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(69-13) as part of the 1 Sermon on the Mount ’ ; accord- 
in" to Lk. (11 2-4) it was given by Jesus at the request of 
a disciple, ‘ as he was praying in a certain place.' From 
the context in Lk. ( 10 38) it has been concluded that the 
locality was near or at Bethany or near Jerusalem, more 
precisely the garden of Gethsemane. 1 (Not far from the 
traditional site of Gethsemane on the slope of the Mount 
of Olives stands to-day the church of the Pater-noster, 
showing in the quadrangle the Lord’s Prayer engraved 
on marble tablets in thirty-two languages.) Older har¬ 
monists used to combine the two reports by the suggestion 
that the disciple, who, if he was one of the twelve, must 
have been acquainted with the prayer as taught on the 
former occasion, expected some fuller or more particular 
form of prayer ; or supposed that he was not of the 
Twelve, but one of the Seventy (nsrwv piadrjTCbv). Before 
this, Origen had explained the fact that in Lk. a shorter 
form is given than on the Mount by the remark €Ik6s ye 
7 rpbs fibv rbv piadr)Ti]v, are 5 ij dxpeXrjfievov, eiprj nival rbv 
Kvpiov rb eTriTOfxdorepov y Trpbs 8b robs irXeiovas, beopiivov s 
rpavoripas didao-KaXias, rb oaipicrepov (De Oral. 30 1 ; 
ed. Koetschau, 2393). Modern exegesis finds in this 
difference a proof of twofold tradition, and is on the 
whole inclined to see in the place to which Lk. refers 
the prayer, the better tradition, the ‘ Sermon on the 
Mount ’ having received a later insertion. So, e.g ., 
Arthur Wright (Some NT Problems, 26 ; The Composi¬ 
tion of the Four Gospels , 75), who insists that in Mt. it 
breaks the parallelism of the context; and Geo. Hein- 
rici. 2 According to Baljon (Comm, on Mt., Utrecht, 
1900), Mt. seized the opportunity to bring the Lord’s 
Prayer ' which he found in the Logia ’ into the 1 Sermon 
on the Mount,’ because Jesus was speaking there of 
praying. But it is quite impossible to say anything 
definite on the source or sources from which Lk. and 
Mt. took the piece. Even the hapax legotnenon iiriov- 
oios, which is common to both texts, does not prove 
unity of source, or that Greek was the language of that 
source. It is just as possible that Mt. had the Lord’s 
Prayer before him (written or oral) in Aramaic or Hebrew, 
and gave it himself in one of these Semitic dialects, and 
that only the Greek wording of the First Gospel was in¬ 
fluenced by the language of the Third Gospel. 3 

According to Lk., the disciple asked ‘Lord, teach 
us to pray, as John also taught his disciples.’ That 
the disciples of John were addicted not only to much 
fasting (Mt. 9 14 Mk. 2 18), but to much praying, 4 Lk. 
alone tells us (633). To add fresh petitions on particu¬ 
lar subjects to received forms of prayer, is but natural 
in all times ; certain rabbis (R. Eliezer and R. Johanan) 
are specially mentioned as having done this. 5 In this 
way the Baptist may have added to the prayers then in 
use among the Jews some special prayer, and may have 
taught it his disciples. Such an apocryphal prayer is 
found in Syriac MSS, whether also in Greek and Latin 
the present writer does not know. 6 

1 M. Margoliouth, The Lords Prayer , pp. 7, 10, and, with 
better reasons, J. A. Robinson, ‘On the locality in which the 
Lord’s Prayer was given,’ in F. H. Chase, ‘The Lord’s Prayer 
in the early Church,’ TST 3 , 1891, pp. 123-5. 

2 Die Bergpredigt (Re format ions-Prog ram m), Leipsic, 1899, 
pp. 24, 34, 70, 72. 

3 For this view cp especially Zahn, Einl. 2312; for the 
opposite view, that €7riou<rios was coined by Mt. or one of his 
feliow-workers, see A. Wright, The Gospel according to St. Luke , 
1900, p. 102. 

4 The latter statement is apparently questioned by Jiilicher, 
Gleichnisreden Jesu, 23. 

5 Lightf., Hor. Hebr. on Mt. 6; art. ‘ Schemone Esre’ in 
Hamburger, RE 2 [1883], 1098. 

6 The prayer ‘which John taught his disciples’ reads thus 
in the Syriac Bodleian MS, Pococke, 10: 

‘ God make us (or me) worthy of thy kingdom and to rejoice 
in it; 

God show me the baptism of thy Son.’ 

Zotenberg’s catalogues of the Syriac MSS in Paris mention 
a prayer of John (whether identical with the preceding or not) 
in MS 13 [20] (after the canticle of Zacharias, Lk. 219-32) and 
(3l» among some prayers for the canonical hours (232 [5 b\ in 
Syriac or Carshuni). 
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Not only as to the occasion but also as to the text of 
the Lord’s Prayer, there is a twofold tradition. That of 
9 WnrHirnr became the form which passed into 
general use ; that of Lk. suffered altera¬ 
tion even in the MSS of this Gospel. 

(a) In Mt. the modern critical editions offer hardly 
any variation. The form iXdiro} of TR instead of 
CXd6.r0} is retained by Alford and Weiss, by Weiss also 
the article rijs before yrjs ; but CKpiepiev of the TR is 
generally given up for cKp^naplev. On the doxology, 
see the revisers’ marginal note, and the notes of WH, 
pp. 8-10. WH gave it a place among the ‘ Noteworthy 
Rejected Readings, 1 Weiss at the foot of his page. 

The critical apparatus may be supplemented by the following 
remarks 

(1) In the Apostolic Constitutions the Bodl. MS misc. graec. 
204 ( = Auct.T. 24—on its recovery see TLZ , 1899, col. 207) has 
3 18, 7rapa.7rTuip.aTa, kclOuk;, omits a<J>ic/xer', and closes : on <rov 
icrriv ir\ /SatriAeia tov jrarpo? k at rov vlov <ai tov ayiov 7 r^ev/xaro 5 
vvv teal act /cat ei? rows aiaivas t Civ aiu)vu>v‘ ap.T)v. See on this 
form of the doxology the embolism of the extant Greek liturgies 
(Brightman, 60, 446, 460). 

(2) For €7ri yqs or cttI T779 yrjs, cp E. Miller’s Textual Com¬ 
mentary on the Gospels , I., for Clement, Barnard (TS 5 5) ; the 
new edition of Origen is divided : t is found^ ii. 340 16, where 
the Lord’s Prayer is quoted in full, 300 18 303 8 ; in other passages 
It is omitted. The Curetonian Syriac has the plural for * thy 
will/ 

(3) The Sinai codices of the Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum 
(ed. Lewis-Gibson) witness to tca\ eA0.; so does the Lewis- 
Palimpsest of syr't, which breaks off after this word. Cp the 
additional note of Burkitt in WH (impression of 1896), who 
refers to the Syriac Acts op Thomas (ed. W. Wright, 313), 
where the Lord’s Prayer is given in full from syr v * without 
doxology. That the copyist of k (Codex Bobiensis) was so little 
acquainted with Christianity that he was able to write vent ad 
regnum tuum is justly pointed out by Burkitt (Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Reporter , 5th March, 1900). 

(4) In the Syriac MS Pococke, 10 (see above [§ 1 n. 64]), 
on the margin is written t*°*£-*° ‘and our sins,’ as to be in¬ 
serted after ‘our debts.’ This is also the reading in the Acts of 
Thomas , 313. 

(5) Special mention has to be made of the Didache, which 

offers at the opening ev t <3 ovpavw (cAfleru)), ttjv b(f)ei\r)v tiplCjv, 
(a^icpcy), on oov eo-Tiv rj Svvapus xat 77 6o£a et? roi)s aitova?. On 
the word cp G. A. Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudien, 48 

(= Bible Studies , 1901), and compare with this singular, 
the similar singular Gmsere Schuld ’ for ‘ unsere Schulden’ in 
certain recensions of Luther’s Catechism, and in Dutch, where 
‘ Schulden ’ are money-debts (Baljon, Comm. 94). 

(b) In Lk. the text suffered much in MSS and 
editions by assimilation to that of Nit. In TR it differed 
from Mt. only by diSov rjpuv rb tcad' rjpiipav, ras apiap- 
rias, nai yap auroi aipiepiev iravri bcpeLXovn rjpiiv, and 
the omission of the doxology. The critical editions 
have shown that the invocation in Lk. is only 7r drep, 
and that the third and seventh petitions are totally 
absent. In the rest, there is full agreement, though 
Weiss again writes iXdirco with TR. All prefer a<piop.ev 
to the cKpiepiev of the TR. 

There is one very interesting variant treated at length in 
the apparatus of WH : eAflero) to ayiov 1 rvevpd <rov e<£>’ 17 pas ical 
Kaflapicrarto rj/u-a?. To supplement the remark of WH (repealed 
in 1896) that no other record of this singular reading is extant 
(besides the explicit testimony of Greg. Nyss., Maximus Con¬ 
fessor, and Tertullian), it should be noted that cod. evang. min. 
604 ( = 700 in the list of GregorysEgerton 2610, in the British 
Museum) has this very reading in the text of Lk. (see H. A. C. 
Hoskier, A full account and collation of the Greek Cursive 
Codex Evangelium , 604 [1890], who gives a photographic re¬ 
production of the passage, and Chase, 24). Whether in the 
reading c$’ Tjpas which is added in cod. D and various forms of 
the second petition, 1 a trace of this Marcionitic reading is 
extant, may he doubted. Marcion wrote further tov aprov <tov 
tov iiriovaiov, perhaps Ta? ap-aprCa 9 instead of to. o<f>ei\i}p.aTa 
(on the second clause there is no testimony extant), and put frj 
a$es r/pias eicr€vcx0r)vai, a dogmatic alteration, which (inde¬ 
pendently, it would seem) appears also in Latin in Cyprian (De 
Or. c. 25 ), in Latin MSS of the Gospels (see Chase, p. 627^), 
and in several settings of the Liturgy, as ‘suffer us not lobe led’ 
or ‘ let us not be led into temptation.’ 2 


1 In German, ‘zu uns komme dein Reich,’ or ‘zukomme uns 
dein Reich.’ In the so-called Bishops’ Book, ‘thy kingdom 
come unto us .’ 

2 See Chase, who quotes jhe so-called King’s Book of 1593, 
and W. H. Frere, ‘ Edwardine Vernacular Services,’ in Journ. 
Th. Studies , Jan. 1900, p. 242. 
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In a passage like the Lord’s Prayer, every minute 

3 Numbering detail such as numberin S and arrange- 

and 6 menl and even orthography deserves 
careful attention. 

^ * Augustine ( Enchirid . 116) remarks 

' Lucas in oratione dominica petitiones non septem sed 
quinque complexus est.' The number seven became 
thenceforth traditional in the Roman Catholic and the 
Lutheran Church. But the same Augustine argued : 
1 quod ille (Mt.) in ultima posuit : libera nos a malo, iste 
(Lk.) non posuit, ut intelligeremus ad illud superius 
quod de tentatione dictum est pertinere.’ In accordance 
with this view, Origen and Chrysostom counted six 
petitions ; they are followed by the reformed churches. 
\VH print the Lord’s Prayer in Mt. in 2x3 stichi, in 
Lk. without strophic arrangement. Wordsworth-White 
make, in their Latin NT, of Pater-nomen tuum one 
stichus, of et tie inducas and sed libera two. Hctze- 
nauer’s reprint of the Vulgate puts a full stop after every 
petition, therefore also: ' tentationem. Sed.' In the 
Greek text Weiss places a colon only after 777s, WH 
after 777s, ayjpepov, and rjpwv, while Brightman ( Litur¬ 
gies) omits all punctuations in the second half, and 
separates the first half by commas. AV, RV, and 
Prayerbook need hardly l)e quoted. The division and 
arrangement of WH prove the best. 

No attempt can be made here to give an exhaustive 
explanation of this ‘ Breviarium totius evangeiii ’ as 

4 Meaning Tertullian styled it, or ‘ Coelestis doc- 

trinm compendium,’ as Cyprian called it. 

' Oratio haec,'said Tertullian, 'quantum substringitur 
verbis, tantum diffunditur sensibus.’ Some philological 
remarks, however, are necessary. 

(1) The exordium. —'The abrupt irarep,' says A. 
Wright ( Gospel of Luke [1900], 103), * is softened down 
in St. Matthew by an editorial addition which in identical 
or equivalent terms occurs in Mt. 51645 etc. {19 times) ; 
only once in St. Mark (11 25) ; not at all in St. Luke’ ; 
but see Lk. 11 13. ‘In the West there is evidence that 
the abruptness was cased by prefixing the original Ara¬ 
maic abba (not abbun, ' our father ’). So Rom. 815 Gal. 
4 6 (Mk. 14 36). ' It is better to say that the Aramaic 
original ‘ Abba ’ was preserved even in Greek surround¬ 
ings, but explained by the addition of the translation 6 
Trarijp (as in Mk. 541, ra\i0a through rb Kopacrtov). 

That not only the isolated irarep of Lk., but also irarep 
i)p.uiv of Mt. can correspond to K2N* is sufficiently shown by 
Dalman, li'orte Jesu, 157, though for a prayer the more 
solemn (in Hebrew), (Aramaic), JJ 13 N (Galilean), 

seems to Dalman more probable. For the isolated irdrep or 
6 narrjp cp Mt. II26 Mk.1436 Lk. 22 42 with Mt.203942 Lk. 
(15 12 18 21) 23 34 46 Jn. 11 41 12 27 f. 17 1 5 21 24 (with 10 25) or 
Clem. i. ad Cor. 8 3 : cay eirKrrpdfftrjre irpos p.e e£ oArjs rrjs 
KapStas <cai ehrrjre Ilarep, eiraKovcropai itputv, the Syriac trans¬ 
lation has here (our father). 

That the imperative forms dyiacdriTU and ycvT)dr)ru> 
may be used for the optative, €vktikus not strictly 
wpocrraKTiKuts, is shown by Origen (De Or. 24 5, ed. 
Koetschau, 2355/) with reference to some remarks of 
Tatian on yevy] 0 r\rb) in Gen. I3. 

On the use of the passive aorist of this verb instead of the 
middle see Blass, Grammatik des neutestatuentlichen Grie - 
ehisch , § 20, 1). (In Gen. 1 3 ■yej/r/tbjTw of LXX gives place in 
Aquilaand Longinus (de Sublimi) to yei da6u>, in Symmachus 
to eerreo, in the Oracula Sibyllina , 1, 9, to ytii'daOut.) On the 
Semitic original presupposed by yevr)Qr\rm, see below, § 5 [4]. 

(2) tTnovtrios. The remark of Origen, 1 that the word 
is not found elsewhere in Greek, is still true despite the 
recent increase of Greek literature through the newly 
discovered papyri ; on its meaning, therefore, tradition 
must be heard, and the question settled, if possible, by 
philological reasons. 

(a) The oldest tradition seems to be that represented 
in syr vt (cur., sin. and Acts of Thomas) by Non 1 ? (or pn^) 
KJ'CN, (our) constant , continual bread. 

1 The passage is important, and deserves study (De Orat. 27 7 
= Koetschau, 2 366 f). 
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This pc# * s > i° the Pesh. of the OT, the regular rendering for 
Heb. VC£; see especially Nu. 47, TCfln Cn^ (‘continual 
bread ’ EV), and it is a strange coincidence, that not only the 
Armenian version of 2 Mace, translated 18 (irjtoeB^Kap.ev row? 
dprovs) by the same word as in NT Toy aprov rjputy roy 
cVioucnov* but also the mediaeval Jew, Shemtob ben Shaphrut, 
to whom is due the Hebrew translation of the Gospel of Matthew, 
published in the 16th century by Munster and Mercier, and re¬ 
published in 1879 by Ad. Herbst, 2 hit upon the corresponding 
Hebrew word TCn> translating cm U 1 ? jn 'Ten lien 1 ? HN- He 
even formed from *mn an adjective >TCn> which in biblical 
Hebrew is as unheard of as enaovorios in Greek from (ntovera. 
T. R. Crowfoot, Observations on . . . Cureton Syriac Frag¬ 
ments (1872, p. 10), and C. Taylor, Sayings 0/ the Jewish 
Fathers (1877, p. 141), seem to have had no knowledge of this 
medieval predecessor when they proposed TCn as original for 
«7riovarioy. 

( 3 ) The same tradition seems represented in the West 
by the old Latin * cotidianus ’ and the Gothic ‘ hlaif un- 
sarana thana sinteinan ’ (ep the same word in 2 Cor. 11 28 
= kcl0 ’ ijpJpav and the adv., sinteino for did Travrbs, 
iraviore, del) and the Old German emissigaz (Vaterunser 
of Weissenburg). 

(c) With the ‘ venientem ’ of the Sahidic version is to 
be compared Cyril (Luc. 265), ol ph elval <pacri rbv 
rj^ovra re Kal doOrjadpevov Kara rbv aiCbva rbv pIWovra, 
while he himself explained : 6 n rrjs i<f>r)ptpov rpo<pi)s 
TTOiodvrai TTjV air-qaiv aKT 7 )poves dr)\ovori * ^ttiovciov 
rbv avrapKT) diavoeiadat XPV* The Coptic has crastinum. 

(d) The Peshitta has ‘ the bread of our need,' and is 
followed by the later Syriac translation of Polycarp and 
Thomas of Heraclea, who formed the rare adjective 

‘ our needy bread.’ The Palestinian, trans¬ 
lating ‘ our bread of richness ,’ took eiriQbaios in the 
sense of wepiovaios. 

(e) Jerome tried the word supersubstantialis , * sub- 
stantivus ’ or ‘ superventtirus'; Victorinus, ’ consubstan- 
tialis.’ [Hence J. B. Jona in his Hebrew version of the 
Gospels (Romae, mdclxviu) even gives crprr^y ucn 1 ?.] 

(/) It would be of the highest importance to be 
assured of the accuracy of Jerome's repeated statement 
that the ‘Gospel of the Hebrews,' which he identified 
at times with the Semitic original of Matthew, had 
mdhdr (ins). Two views are possible. The one is 
that this mdhdr is a translation from the Greek, resting 
on etymology ; if this be so, the explanation has no 
more value than any other. The other is that this 
mdhdr represents the Jewish-Christian form of prayer of 
400 a.d. (or thereabouts), which was also known about 
60-65 A.D. in Jerusalem, Kokaba, Beroea. 

For the latter view strong reasons are given, especially by 
Th.Zahn, Geschichtedes Kanons , 2603 7°9 • Finl. 2312 ; for the 
former see R. H. Kennett in A. Wright’s Gospel of S. Luke , 
102. It is true, ini2(b^ sounds a little strange in Hebrew, 

and so indeed does the Aramaic "ins n but it is so 

in other languages also, and there are philological reasons which 
strengthen this tradition .3 

On this side of the question see Winer-Schmiedel, Gramm. 
§ 16 n. 23, and the literature there mentioned. Origen’s view 
that the word comes from eirC and ovaia, or from eiri and etvai, 
is less likely than the other, that it is derived from eir-ieVat, more 
especially from 17 eiriovaa, sc. r)P*P a > the following day. If we 
compare James 2 15, ttj? c<f>i)p.epov rporfyrjs, the way of the RV 
seems the best, — to leave ‘our daily bread ’ in the text and to re¬ 
mark that literally it means ‘our bread for the coining day.' 

Comparing Prov. 308 *pn onj? (AV 'food convenient 
for me,’ mg. ‘ of my allowance ’ ; RV ' food that is need¬ 
ful for me,’ mg. ‘Heb. the bread of my portion’), 
Del., Salk.-Gi., Resch translate upn cnS ; Ronsch (like 
the Palestinian version), cnS ; Taylor (like the old 

1 This is the origin of the statement in H-P, on 2 Macc. Is, 

' tres codices Sergii ’ dprovs eViovcriovs. to which Deissmann (Neue 
Bibelstudien , 41) and Hilgenfeld (ZIFT, ’99, p. 157) called 
attention. 

2 On this edition see the present writer’s review, Lit. Central - 
blatt , 1880, no. 11. 

3 See also Jerome's Comm, on Mt. 6 (Vallarsi, 7 34), the Anec- 
dota Maredsolana, ed. Morin, III. 2 (1896) 262, where the most 
definite statement occurs:—‘In Hebraico evangelio secundum 
Matthseum ita habet: Panem nostrum crastinum da nobis 
hodie.’ 
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Syriac and Shemtob), KTin Non 1 ? or von on 1 ?. Arnold 
Meyer (Muttersprache Jesu , 1896) thinks of Aramaic 
jido, 'sufficient.' Chase’s conclusion is that the original 
may simply have been ‘ Give us our (or ‘ the ') bread of 
the day.' M. Schultze {Gramm, der aram. Mutter - 
sprache Jesu , 1899, § 113) gives lahma di sork-dna and 
is given by ‘ the last reviser of the last version of 
the Hebrew NT' quoted by M. Margoliouth, who finds 
this ‘utterly inconceivable,’ proceeding ‘from a sheer 
mania for alteration.’ That it refers to the needs of 
common life and must not be taken allegorically (as 
Marcion and many since his time have taken it) is now 
almost universally admitted. 

(3) 7 TOVTjpov ; malo. Whether this be masculine or 
neuter, cannot in Hebrew, Aramaic, or Syriac be decided 
from the form alone. For the Greek NT see the ex¬ 
haustive investigation of Chase. Shemtob translated 
in (changed in the edition of S. Munster). There 
is an early allusion to this meaning in the Didach6 
(10 s), fJLV'/jadrjTt, Kvpte, rijs iKKXrjaLas <rou, plxjao&at. avriji/ 
and iravTbs iropypov. The Ethiopic, too (see Bright- 
man, Liturgies, 234), has 1 Deliver us and rescue us 
from all evil.’ The same combination of the two verbs 


by which in the Peshitta pvaai is rendered (Nit.) 034^ 
and (Lk.) J- 3 , is found in the Nestorian Liturgy 

(Brightman, 296), ‘ Save and deliver us from the 
evil one and his hosts.’ Taylor {Sayings, 142 ff.) 
writes ‘ The original form of the petition can scarcely 
have been yin p uV'imi ’ ; but may it not have been 
jnn ix'D ufrxm ? On the jn lx' or yin see Taylor’s 
note. It seems on the whole the most probable view 
to take it as masculine. The Arabic text published by 
Mrs. M. D. Gibson {Studia Sinaitica, 7 14, has 
’ from the Satan * and adds Ktjpce after * temptation ’; cp 
on the latter addition, Brightman, Liturgies, 469, /. 54. 

(4) For the doxology, cp not only 1 Ch. 29 11, but 
also Dan. 237 1 Esd. 43840 and the Prayer of Manas- 
seh (end). The earliest quotations are in Polycarp, ad 
Philipp. 6 and 7. 

In former times Grotius (especially), and, later, 
Wetstein expressed the view that the Lord's Prayer was 
6. Connection ? combination of Jewish prayers 'ex 

with Jewish 10rmuIls Hebraeorum concinnata. ’ 
Pravers Others went further, and maintained 
^ ‘ that the Lord’s Prayer consisted of the 

beginnings of prayers, singled out by Jesus as suitable 
for his followers. Still more extravagant statements, as 
that Jesus had gathered the Lord’s Prayer out of the 
Zendavesta, need not detain us (see PR£( 2 ) 4768). On 
the other hand, Dr. M. Margoliouth in 1876 endeavoured 
to show that the Jewish Liturgy never contained any¬ 
thing so glorious, so august, and so comprehensive. 
His work, entitled The Lord's Prayer no Adaptation 
of existing Jewish Prayers, is, however, rather rhetorical 
than historical and critical in character. The truth is 
that we may say of the Lord’s Prayer—applying what 
Theodore Zahn lately wrote {Forschungen, 6 [1900] 153) 
of the teaching of Jesus as a whole—that Jesus uttered 
things which were said almost literally by Jewish teachers 
before and after him. On the other hand, ‘ duo si 
faciunt idem, non est idem ’; and even if for the separate 
parts, words, thoughts of the Lord’s Prayer parallels 
can be adduced from Jewish sources, as a whole this 
prayer remains unique. Moreover, it is difficult to be 
certain of the exact age of the parallels adduced. The 
Jewish Liturgy has had a complicated history, if we 
mention only the most famous pieces of it, 1 the Shhna , 
the ShJmoneh 'Esreh, the Kaddish , the Abinii Malkenii , 

1 On the S hemal and Shemoneh 'Esreh see Schurer, GVI 
^2450^; Dalman, Worte Jesu, 299 (for literature, see p. 301); 
Hamburger ( Real Encycl. 2 n ; ‘ Abendgebet,’ 11 ; ‘ Kaddisch,’ 
6o 3 f. : ‘ " 1 ~ ‘.. ' * 


NT,’ inJQE f Apr. 1900, p. 429. 
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and since Christian scholars are (apart from Dalman) 
behindhand in thorough and critical study of docu¬ 
ments (cp Prayer), it seems best to restrict ourselves to 
some cf the most remarkable and indisputable Jewish 
parallels. 

For Or parallels see the Bible (RV) with marginal references, 
Dittmar, Fetus Testamentum in Novo (1899), and Hiihn, Die 
alttestamenthchen Citate und 1 \ eminiscenzen im Neuen Tes- 
tamente [1900] (Part II. of ‘ Die Messianischen Weissagungen ’). 

( 1 ) Exordium : irdrcp, or ira/rep rjpwv 6 €V ovpavots. It 
is the Jewish custom to add D'Dir,2(t?), k^ce'ei, 1 (who) is 
in heaven to ^r where it is used of God ; but in prayer, 
even among Jews the isolated imK is not unusual. The 
fundamental passage for the designation of God as 
Father is Ex. 422. (Cp Father.) 

For. Shemoneh ‘Esreh, cp 4 and 6 in both recensions (the 
Palestinian detected by Schechter among the MSS from the 
Genizah of Cairo and published in JQR 10 [1898], pp. 654-9 » re_ 
printed at the end of Dalman’s Die IForte Jesu , I., 299, and, in 
the Babylonian, Dalman, 301 Jf.), TjPiRD njn ir3K and 
wb n^p r and in the Babylonian form ?jrnin^ 1T3K IJTEm, 
where the Palestinian has TJ'Sk ^ UTEM. On the uata irax 
(the prayer for New Year and Day of Atonement) see Ham¬ 
burger, l.c. Suppl. II. 1; on DWm 2K, ‘Father of mercies’ 
(2 Cor. 1 3 ; Beriikhoth 8) and D'prnn 3K tt'ZIK '(in the prayer 
before the Shema), Hamburger, 1.8. In the Kaddish Eip 
7 for which the Kaddish de Rabbanan has K*ip\p ’p 

K^CBp, ‘before the word of heaven and earth,' and 
another recension, K1 t? K*1D, ‘the Lord of heaven and earth,’ 
Dalman, 305. In Aramaic, KJEchl [JIZR occurs as introduction 
to the recital of Ex. 15 ; see ZD MG 54 116. 

(2) a*ytacr 0 r|Tw, comp, in ShCmoneh ’Esreh, 3, trnp 

fjCE 5 Knin ran, in the Babyl. recension with transposition 
trng iiJpBh srnj? nnx and the sequel ov-^32 D'trnpi 

n^D for fpiitaip fli^K pxi ; further Bab. 18, TjCtrnx Mn* 

The divine name occurs further in Bab. 1 (^E 1 ‘ for his 

name’s sake’) 13 -ptiQ 0'nai2ri» ‘that trust in thy name’; in 
thy name we trust. The Kaddish begins : .VCt? EHpIV] 

‘ magnified and hallowed be his great name in the 
world ’; afterwards, eight more such verbs are placed together 
referring to ‘the name of holiness, blessed be he (or it)': -p^n* 

Y“i 3 Ktnpi nw xcun'i nSym oonm "iKsm nanc* 

Kin, ‘ blessed, praised, and beautified, and extolled, and elevated, 
and glorified, and lifted up, he the name of holiness, blessed be 
he.' ‘Any benediction which is without mention of hassem 
(i.e., m,v) is no benediction at all ’; b. Berakhoth, 40^. 

(3) cXBdrw. Any benediction (cp the preceding) 
which is without Malkuth is no benediction at all: 
b. B6rakhoth, 40^. 

Shemoneh n [Bab. adds -Tj.Tp] KflK ‘and 

be king over us (quickly)—thou alone’ (opposed to [12] nmSp 
pT, ‘the kingdom of pride’); cp no. 14, me’D 1)1 IV3 1113^0 
1pt2f) T 7 (variant K71K E’tSDI f?K “I 1 ?© m)- 
Kaddish, ‘ may his kingdom reign ’; but read 

with Dalman T^p’, ‘ may he make it reign ’; the Kaddish de- 
Rahbanan adds (in one recension, nmpm), ‘in his glory,' and 
connects it with the kingdom of his Messiah. 

(4) Y€VT] 0 f]Tto. Whether in Hebrew nbjr or w be 
the better translation, can be doubted. Shemtob, 
Del., Salk.-Gi., and Resch adopted ntrjr 5 M. Mar¬ 
goliouth preferred the reading of the previous Hebrew 
version which comes to us from Dr. M. S. Alexander 
(the first Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem), Dr. S. M'Caul, 
and Stanislaus Hoga ; the Syrian versions have Kin, with 
the exception of the Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum, 
which, in accordance with its usual diction, has nzyrr. 

In Jewish prayers there seems to be no exact parallel; but cp 
Berakhoth, 29/*, where Rabbi Eliezer answers the request for a 
short prayer by saying VlfCD D'CE'3 "JJixn n&y* ‘ Do thy will 
in heaven above’ (Taylor, Sayings, 139, Hamburger, 1098 
n. 6), and Berakhoth, i6£, C'ETlt? UmVK I'JdSd psl \V> 

‘ May it be thy will, O Lord, our God, to make peace in the 
family above and in the family below.’ In ShemCneh ‘Esreh, 
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cp 13, "IIST 'rip C>’) ‘with those who do thy will* and 16, 
D'.iSn mp, ‘be pleased O Lord our God ’; in the Babyl. re¬ 
cension 16 u'snrn ‘rtotr mzy vcn pmS .mm pma *?cpn- 

In the Kaddish psniyz vzynm prmSs *?zpnn. * ma y >’ our 
prayer be accepted and may your petition be done.’ 

(5) tov dpTov. No exact parallel in Jewish prayers. 
There is a petition for blessing of the year in ShCmoneh 
'Esreh 9, in Hftblnenu and elsewhere, and the saying of 
R. Eliezer haggadol (circa 40-120 A.D.), ‘ Whosoever has 
a bit of bread in his basket and says, What shall I eat to¬ 
morrow ? must be reckoned among those of little faith ’ 
(So/d, 48^). 

On the different translations of tmovaios, see above, § 4 (2). 

(6) Ka\ dt|)€s. Shimoneh 6, ?ix::n '3 irzx nSp 
trytrs [izym] nnc. in the Babyl. recens. 16 upy crni [otn]; 
also in Habincnu . ra dtpaX-qixara (expression from 
business-life) is more uvrcin (Del., Marg.; also Shetn- 
tob, who renders otpeiX^Tcus tuxCjv, lymzm 'Syz 1 ?) than = 
unzrN (Salkinson-Ginsburg, Resch). 

(7) els ircipao-jjiov. Shemtob, Del., jVD3 H'V; Salk.- 
Gi., Resch, nDC 'tS ; the reviser, rightly challenged by 
M. Margoliouth (p. 95), nccS; Munster, p'Dja for 
Shemtob’s '1 ’tV 

The expression jvd 3 - • • UX*Zn occurs in the Jewish 
morning prayer (cp Herakhoth, 60/j, Margoliouth, 98, Taylor, 
142 y .); but this prayer seems to betray a later origin than 

the Lord’s Prayer : *v^ UN'Zn Nxi • • • 1*:2 S C pm Wl 

dz c^g-n Sm p*?z 'T*? kVi p*ci hP «Si mzy ’t 1 ? x s i xzn 
yin zm 

(8) ci7rb tov irovripov. In the prayer which Rabbi 
used to say after the usual prayer according to Berak- 
hoth, i6<*. he mentions, among the evils from which he 
desires to be delivered, after yi is*a yn yjeai yz czx 
yi ps-iz yn izns, also frnjrzn ptr'Ct. 1 and from Satan the 
Destroyer’ (Taylor, 142/). 

(9) All the expressions of the Doxology occur in 

Jewish prayers vj, z;r, ty, nmza. 

Among early commentaries, see those of Origen (vol. ii., ed. 
by Koetschau) and Cyprian; among modern treatise* that 
of Kamphausen (1866), F. H. Chase's The 
6 . Literature. Lords Prayer in the Early Church ( Texts 
and Studies, 3 [18911), where too the litera¬ 
ture is duly noted, C. \V. Stubbs, The Social Teaching 0/ the 
Lords Prayer (1900). 

A portion of the Lord’s Prayer, from a clay tablet of about the 
fourth century, a.d. found at Megara and now in the National 
Museum at Athens, has heen published lately by R. Knopf 
(Mitt he it. des Kais. Deutsch. Arch. Instituts: Athenische 
Abtheilung , xxv. 4 [1900] 313-324). The tablet is broken, but 
endsairo tov ironjpou. Then follows icvpic and the monogram of 

Christ . Lb. •N- 

LORD’S SUPPER. See Eucharist. 
LO-RUHAMAH (HOTT § 23, ‘ unpitied ’ ; oyK 
hAchmcnh [BAQ], cp TOPI} tsS, Is. f> 4 n), and Lo- 

am mi (V 21 ? N^ 5 , 'not my people’; oy Aaoc MOy 
[BAQ]), symbolical names given to Hosea’s daughter 
and son, to signify that Yah we would cease to have 
mercy upon the housd of Israel, and that they were no 
more his people, nor he their God (Hos. 1 6-9 ; see 
Rom. 925 1 Pet. 2 10). Cp Hosea, § 6, Jezkeel, § i, 
col. 2459. 

The antithesis comes at the close of the prophecy in chap. 
2 2\Jf. [23^1(10 which probably 1 io-2 1 [2 1-3] is to be appended), 
4 In that day ... I will pity (*ncnz) Lo-ruhamah, and to Lo- 
ammi I will say “ Thou art my people”’ (223(25!) . . . ‘Say 
ye unto your brethren Atnmi (my people) and to your sisters 
Ruhamah (pitied)’ 2 1 [3I. Zech. D9 is not the only parallel. 
If ‘Ariel’ in Is. 29 1 2 7 should rather he ‘ Jerahmeel’(cp 2 S. 5 6 8, 
where the true text, the present writer thinks, spoke of Jebusites 
and Jerahmeelites as the inhabitants of old Jerusalem), we get a 
close parallel to Hosea; for r\ 2/</3 should in this case run, ‘ and 
it shall become Lo-jerahmeel — i.e. t ‘ on whom God hath no pity.’ 
See Crit. /fib. T. K. C. 

LOT (b"yi 3 ), Josh. 1 S 6 . See Divination, § 2 (iv. ), 
Ephod, Urim and Thummim. 
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LOT (D*lS, Acat). a righteous man, who by the divine 
favour escaped from the catastrophe which befel the 
. wicked city of Sodom (Gen. 191-29); he is 

1. Double a j sQ to h ave been brother's son to 

tradition. Abraham, whom he accompanied from his 
fatherland (124/), but from whom he parted at length 
owing to disputes between their shepherds, and to have 
been allowed by his generous uncle to choose the Jordan 
valley for himself and his flocks (13 5-12) i a later 
tradition says that Abraham made a successful expedi¬ 
tion to rescue Lot who had been taken captive by 
Chedorlaomer and the allied kings (14 121416). It 
should be noticed here that the story in 1210-20 is 
probably one of the later insertions in J ; hence the 
otherwise surprising circumstance that no mention is 
made in it of Lot. The words 1 and Lot with him ’ are 
an editorial correction (cp Oxf Hex. ). The Moabites 
and Ammonites are called by two writers the b'ne Lot 
(EV 'children of Lot’), Dt. 2919 Ps. 83 9 [8] ; a 
legendary account of their origin is given in Gen. 19 30-38 
(cp Ammon, Moab). 

In the latter story the progenitor of Ammon and Moah appears 
as dwelling ‘ in the cave ’; or, more precisely, two parallel state 
merits are made in vz>. 3 oa and 30 b, ‘he dwelt in the mountain 
(znz) and ‘ he dwelt in the cave’ (fnysa). Hence thequestion 
arises whether ‘ in the cave ’ may not be a gloss on ‘ in the moun¬ 
tain ’ (so Di.), or rather perhaps on ZhZ, 1 in a cave,’ in being 
altered into in to suit a change in the context. 

It would be somewhat hard to deny that the story in 
Gen. 1930-38 was interwoven with the story of the de¬ 
struction of Sodom by a later hand. It was not one of 
the really popular Hebrew legends, and contrasts as 
strongly with the previous honourable mention of Lot 
as the story of Noah’s drunkenness (Gen. 921 ff.) con¬ 
trasts with that of the reward of his righteousness. 

The primary Lot (Gen. 19 30-38) was presumably re¬ 
presented as a Horite ; he is identical with Lotan, who 
_ , ... ,. was the eldest of the sons of Seir the 

2. Identification. pj or j te ((} erL 36 2 o), and was himself 

the father of a son called Hori (v. 22). The secondary 
Lot (the kinsman of Abraham) may, or rather must, 
once have had another name, and very possibly (cp the 
probable supersession of Enoch [7. f. ] in the Hebrew 
Deluge-story by Noah) an error of a very early scribe 
lies at the foundation of the change. In Gen. 11 27 (P) 
the father of Lot is said to have been Haran (fin). Now 
Haran [^.r.] can only be explained as a variation of 
Haran (pn), or rather Hauran (pin). See Jacob, § 3. 
The narrative of J in its original form possibly spoke of 
Hauran as accompanying Abraham from their common 
fatherland ; pm would easily be miswritten min, Hori, 
and mm be considered a synonym for Lotan, or Lot, 
the Horite. It would then become natural to attach 
the story of the origin of Moab and Ammon to the 
person of the righteous survivor of Sodom and kinsman 
of Abraham. But the real ancestor, according to 
legend, of Moab and Ammon was, not Hauran the 
Hebrew, but Lot the Horite. (Of course, the story in 
Gen. 1930-38 is neither of Moabitish and Ammonitish 
nor of primitive Hebrew origin ; it is an artificial 
product, except in the one point of the tracing of the 
Moabites and Ammonites to Lot the Horite, which is 
due to misunderstanding.) 

The secondary Lot is but a double of Abraham. 
Doubtless he shows differences from Abraham, which 
n . . f mar the portrait ; but these are due to 
3 . Origin ot the un f avoura ble circumstances in which 
name. thc biographer places Lot, and only prove 
that the narrator could not triumph over such great 
obstacles. Lot has therefore made but a slight mark 
on Hebrew literature (Dt. 2919 and Ps. S 39 [ 8 ] are both 
late). A reference is made in Lk. 17 29 32 both to Lot 
and to his wife, which remains morally effective even if 
the ‘pillar of salt’ (Gen. 1926) is an accretion on the 
original story (see Sodom). His function is to confirm 
the belief that the ancestors of the Hebrews were not 
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LOTAN 


wild, self-seeking warriors, but men of piety and 
righteousness (cp 2 Pet. 27/). Of the character of 
the primary Lot, who alone has a right to the name, 
we have no trustworthy information. His name, how¬ 
ever, is significant; it comes from ‘ to take a stranger 
into the family’ (Ar. lata in viii.). 

Winckler supports this by a quotation from Ibn Hisam (63./C) 
relative to a man who was belated on a certain occasion, pro¬ 
vided with a wife by his friend, and adopted into the friend’s 
family (iltdta-hu); in this way he became his friend’s brother. 
Applying this key to the Lot of Gen. 19 30-38, and the Lotan of 
Gen. 36 2029, we may suppose that a pre-Edomitish tribe was 
admitted into union with the Edomites. The name of Lotan’s 
sister is Timna \q.v.\ and in 36 12 Timna is the name of the 
concubine of Eliphaz, son of Esau or Edom. The cases appear 
to be analogous. On Gen. 14 12 cp Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and on 13 ioyC Paradise, § 6, end. 

Cp Wi. AOF 287 f\ Stucken, Astralmythen, 81-125; 
Stade, Gesc/t. 1 119 ; Ewald, Gesck. 1 448 ; Holzinger and Gunkel 
on Genesis. For Jewish legends see the Midrash Ber. Rabba ; 
for Mohammedan, Koran, 15 58-75, etc. t. K. C. 

LOTAN (| 0 ' 6 ; Acotan [BADEL]), one of the sons 
of Seir, i.e., a Horite clan, Gen. 36202229 ; 1 Ch. 1 38 f 
See Edom, § 3, col. 1183 ; Lot. 

LOTHASUBUS (AcoQacoyBoc [BA], etc.), 1 Esd. 
944 f = Neh. 84, Hashbadana. 

LOTS, FEAST OF. See Purim. 

LOTUS TREES (D'^XV), mentioned injob 402i f, 
RV, as a favourite covert of the Behemoth or Hippo¬ 
potamus (AV ‘shady trees’ ; cp Ges. Thes . ; ttanto* 
Aatta AenApa and AgnApa mgtaAa [BXA]). RV’s 
rendering is doubtless correct. The cognate Arabic 
ddl x is the dom- tree, a thorny shrub, sometimes attaining 
considerable height, a wild species of the sidr ( Rhamnns 
spina Chrisii [Linn.], cp Lane, s.v. dal, sidr). This 
prickly lotus (according to Volck, the L. silvestris) is the 
L. Zizyphus , a native of N. Africa and S. Europe, and 
is to be kept distinct from the water-lilies, L. Nymphcea 
(of Egypt) and L. Nelumbo (of India and China), which 
repeatedly occur as a motif in Egyptian and oriental 
mythology and art. 2 See Wetz. ap. Del. ad loc. 

N. M. 

LOVE-APPLE (Htt), Gen. 30 14 RV“*, EV Man¬ 
drakes [q.v.]. Cp ISSACHAR, § 2. 

LOVE FEASTS (a[“att<m)» Jude v. 12 RV; AV 
‘feasts of charity.’ See Eucharist, § 3. 

LOVINGKINDNESS (“IDPI, hdsed ), a characteristic 
term of OT religion, applicable both to Yahw6 and to 

1 . Rendering. mar !' ™ s rendering of hhed may be 

0 inadequate, but is certainly preferable 
to ‘mercy’ (or ‘mercies,’ which alternates with it in 
EV). ‘ Mercy ’ is an inheritance from the Wycliffite 
Bible ; Vg. gives misericordia , and (£) tXeos, iXerjfioabvr}, 
iXerificov (but also nine times diKcuoovvr), and once 
6 ikcuo$). It might have been better to limit the use of 
‘mercy’ to the phrase ‘have mercy’ (uan), Ps. 4 1 [2] 
62(3] 9 13 [14], etc. Other renderings of hdsed in EV 
are ‘favour’ (Esth. 217 Job 1012), ‘goodness’ (Hos. 64). 
The root meaning may be * mildness ’ (so Ges.( 13 >), but, 
in actual use, hdsed is not mere ‘ mildness ’ or ‘ gentle¬ 
ness.’ A few classical passages from the OT will prove 
this statement. 

r. i S. 156 , ‘ For ye showed brotherly kindness to the chil- 
dren of Israel.’ 

2. References. 2. I S. 20 8, ‘Mayest thou show loving¬ 

kindness to thy servant, because into a bond 
sanctioned by Yahwe thou hast brought thy servant.’ 

3. 1 S. 20 14, ‘And should I be yet alive, mayest thou show 
me the lozdngkindness of Yahwe (cp 2 S. 9 3). But should I die, 
mayest thou not withdraw thy compassion from my house for 
ever.’ 3 

4. 2 S. 15 20, ‘Return and take thy hrethren with thee, and 
may Yahwe show thee lovingkindness and faithfulness.’ 


1 On the Syr. equiv. HU , Paros, cp Low, PJIanz. 275 f. 

2 Found also upon a Jewish intaglio, e.g., Perrot-Chipiez 
Art m Phoenicia , 2246, fig. 175. 

3 We follow H. P. Smith. 


LOVINGKINDNESS 


5. i K. 2031, ‘The kings of the house of Israel are kindly 
kings.’ 

6. Hos. 4 r, * Hear the word of Yahwe, ye sons of Israel, for 
Yahwe has a quarrel with the inhabitants of the land, because 
there is no trustworthiness, no brotherly kindness , no know¬ 
ledge of God in the land.’ 

7. Hos. 646, ‘What shall I do to thee, O Ephraim? what 
shall I do to thee, Israel?^ Your loyal affection was like 
morning clouds, and like the night-mist which early disappears. 
... For loyal affection do I desire, not sacrifice ; and the 
knowledge of God more than burnt offerings.’ 

8. Hos. 11 1-4^, ‘When Israel was young I began to love 
him; from (the time that he was in) Egypt, I called him my 
son. As soon as I called them, they went from me ; they sacri¬ 
fice to the Baals, they cause smoke to rise to the images. It 
was 1 that guided Ephraim, I took him on mine arms; but 
they —they discerned not that I had redeemed them. The 
lovingkindness of God I extended to them ; I gave much love.’ 2 

9. Mic. 68, ‘God has told thee what is good ; and what does 
Yahwe require of thee except to do justly, to love brotherly 
kindness , and to celebrate the works of Yahwe?’ 3 

10. Jer. 22, ‘I remember in thy behalf the loyal affection of 
thy youth, the love of thy bridal slate.’ 

11. Dt. 7i2, ‘Because ye obey these judgments . . . Yahwe 
thy God will carry out for thee the covenant and the loving¬ 
kindness which he swore to thy fathers.’ 

12. Is. 54 10, ‘ My lovingkindness shall not depart from thee, 
nor shall my covenant of peace remove.’ 

13. Ps. 25 10, ‘All the paths of Yahwe are lovingkindness (so 
RV) and faithfulness to those that observe his covenant and his 
statutes.’ 

# 14. Job 10 12, ‘Favour 4 and lovingkindness thou hast prac¬ 
tised towards me, and thy care has watched over my breath.’ 

In all these passages it is not mere ‘ mildness ’ that 
is meant, but active kindness, and not necessarily that 


3. Applications. { °™ of active kindness " hich 


Portia 

mercy,’ but, when men solely 
are concerned, any form of helpfulness. It is in fact 
the (piXadeX(pia of the NT, which means a helpfulness 
born of sympathy. 5 Sympathy in the ancient world 
was narrow in its range. It existed, properly speaking, 
only among those who were natural or reputed kinsmen. 
Israelitish prophets and legislators sought to widen it ; 
but the task was hard. Certainly it was a bold act on 
the part of the servants of Benhadad (see 5) to appeal 
to the hdsed of an Israelitish king. The earlier Israelitish 
kings, however, were, by comparison with other kings, 
distinguished by their hdsed ; it is a gratifying proof of 
the reality of the higher religion in Israel. Ahab 
responds to the appeal, and recognises Benhadad as a 
‘brother.’ Perhaps, however, he would not have re¬ 
sponded thus to the appeal of a Hittite ; the Ara¬ 
maeans and the Israelites had, after all, some degree 
of kinship. In this case the ‘ merciful ’ of EV is not 
misleading ; but even EV does not say that the Kenites 
‘showed mercy’ to the children of Israel; it was a 
sense of kinship that animated them, and their ser¬ 
vices were not such as could be called deeds of mercy. 
In (2) and {3) Jonathan appeals to the real though 
adoptive brotherhood which united him to David. In 
(4), if historical, David shows his generosity of feeling; 
Ittai, whom he addresses, is ‘ a foreigner and an exile ’ ; 
but he has fought by David's side and eaten his bread ; 
he is a brother, and receives an Israelite’s blessing. 
(6) and (9) should be grouped. Hosea complains that 
the social feeling {hdsed) which once distinguished Israel 
has disappeared ; a nameless prophet of a later day 
makes the cultivation of this feeling one of the three 
duties of an Israelite. (7)'and (8) must also be taken 
together. From the latter we see what the ' loving¬ 
kindness of God’ is ; it is neither more nor less than 
paternal affection. Hosea has nothing to say of a 


1 So Wellhausen, Nowack. The text has ‘Judah.’ See 
Hosea (Book), § 4. 

2 Readings adopted : vv. 1-3 i*?, Pesh., Theod.; 

©; * 3 SD, cp © ; CnpR, © ; Tlj/riT. So Ruben, and partly 
Wi. (AT Unters. 182), Wellhausen. Ti^T), Pesh., Gra.; 
D'JV-TS, Gra. Verse 4 1DH ; Wain, Che. 

3 Readings adopted : C'/iSr ; (cp Ps. 

73 28 ), Che. 

4 Read jn (Beer). 

® Cp ov/JuraOets, <£i\aSe\<£o i, i Pet. 3 8. 
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LOZON 


LUCIUS 


formal * covenant' between Yahw6 and his people; 
the only btrith he knows of is the natural one between 
a father and his son. In return Yah\v6 looks for filial 
affection : loyal himself, he expects loyalty from Israel. 
Jeremiah (see io) has a similar conception ; it is, how¬ 
ever, out of the marriage relation, religiously, accord¬ 
ing to him, that hdsed grows ; he calls the forgiving 
husband of Israel von. 'loyally affectionate' (EV 
4 merciful ’), Jer. 3 12. 

In (11), however, a remarkable modification of fffsed 
appears. That Yahw6 from the first loved Israel D 
T does not doubt; but in order that his 

modifications. ,ove ma >’ t: ‘ ke , effect ’ lsr f' mUSt 

punctual obedience to the prescribed 

laws. As D puts it, Yahw6 will * keep his covenant 
and his loving-kindness' for Israel— i.e., will show love 
to Israel—upon a certain legal condition. Henceforth 
the same idea of the divine hdsed as limited by the 
covenant dominates religious writers, and even human 
hised ceases to be purely spontaneous : it is still 1 active 
love’; but it is dictated, and its channels are prescribed, 
by a written code. 1 3 

The adjective c'Vpn, hasidim ( = «ipn ’cbx, Is. 57 1 


Ecclus. 44 1 ; see Assideans), late in use, means not 
simply ' men of filial devotion to God and brotherly 
kindness towards their fellows,' but 4 men who perform 
the pious deeds (cnon) required by the law,' and it is 
nearly = 4 righteous ’ (cp Is. 57 1 ( 5 , avdpes SLkcuoi) ; see 
Clean, Pure, etc. (for (5 and Pesh., whose renderings 
are historically significant). Still, though this sense 
predominates, we find Ton used once (Ps. 43 1, but the 
text is doubtful) in the sense of ‘gentle,’ without any 
reference to the law, or at most, with an underlying 
reference to the 1 covenant with Noah,’ which the 
heathen were held responsible for neglecting 2 (r^> ’iso 


Ton, EV 4 against an ungodly nation’). In the last 
passage on our list (14) we find Job, in a sad re¬ 
trospect, referring to the elaborate provisions made 
for his creatures by the Creator as hised, 4 loyal affec¬ 
tion.' It is a sign of the strong universalistic tendency 
of ihe movement known as Hokmdh or Wisdom ( q.v .). 

This tendency never ceased. Mt. 5 45 implies that the 
divine love is universal. Whilst some Rabhis explained -j^n 
HRisn C'fTR 1 ? (Prov. 1434)3 in the sense of Augustine’s saying 
that the virtues of the heathen are only splendida vitia , the 
famous R. Johanan b. Zakkai gave the charitable interpreta¬ 
tion, The beneficence of the heathen is (as) a sin-offering (for 
them) (Baba bathed, iob)A R. Johanan flourished about 70 
a.d. ; under the forms of legalism he expresses the spirit of the 
gospel ; but the true spiritual kinsman of Jesus is Hosea. 


LOW COUNTRY, LOWLAND. See Shephelah. 

LOZON (Aozcon [DA]), 1 Esd. 5 33 = Ezra 256, 
Darkon. 


LUBIM (D' 2 - 1 1 ? ; Z'lb in Dan. [so Baer, Ginsb.] ; 
AiByec [BXAQL] ; Nah. 39 2 Ch. 123 168 , and Dan. 

11 43 (EV 4 Lybians ’) f; the singular D-lb probably occurs 
in Ezek. 30 s ; see Chub). Everywhere, except Nah. 39 
(where read probably Ludim, with Wi. AOF 1 5.3). 
4 Lubim ’ probably represents 4 Libyans’ (Egypt. Labu, 
Lebu); in Dan., l.c ., EV actually gives ‘Libyans.’ 
On the three Libyan invasions of Egypt see Maspero, 
Straggle of the Nations , 434, 461, 471 /. After the 
third invasion Egypt became 4 slowly flooded by Lib¬ 
yans.' They supplied the Pharaohs with a highly paid 
militia, and at length a Libyan by descent (Sosenk) 
actually ascended the throne. See Egypt, § 63. 

Stade, Cornill, and Ginsburg would read * Lubim ’ for ‘ Ludim ’ 
in Jer. 469 (cp Lud, § 2). It should be noted, however, that 


1 Kraetzschmar, Die Bundesvorstellung, 127 ; cp 145. 

2 See Weber, Jiid. Theol. 263. 

3 EV ‘sin is a reproach to any people,’ taking ion (with 
most critics) in the Aramaising sense of disgrace.' So Symm. 
(oveiSos). But ©, Pesh. suggest "1DH, 4 diminution,’ which is 
very plausible (so Gra.). 

4 See Edersheim, Hist, of the Jewish Nation , 149*154. 
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the Assyrian inscriptions expressly refer to Lydian troops in 
the service of Egypt. Cp further, Chub, Lehabim. 

LUCAS(AoyKAc[Ti. WH]), Philem. v. 24, RVLuke. 
LUCIFER, AV">e- and RV Day star (bb'K), the 
epithet applied to the king of Babylon who in his pride 
boasts that he will ascend to the heavens and make 
himself God’s equal; his fate is to be cast down to 
Shfiol to the uttermost recesses of the pit (Is. 14 12-15). 
By Jerome and other Fathers the passage w'as applied 
to Satan (cp Lk. 10 18). 

?Vil, Helel, according to the vowel-points (but cp K6nig, 
Lehrgeb. 2a 106) is an imperative (‘howl’), so Pesh. Aq.Jer.; 
but the above rendering, which follows 0 (6 iuia<f)6pos cp 
2 Pet. 1 19, <f>u)<r4>6pos), Targ. Vg. Rabb. is the only natural one ; 
it requires us to point Helal— i.e., ‘brilliant’ (so Hi. Ew. Kn. 
Di.; cp ITn). 

The description of the doings and of the fate of 
Helal is so peculiar (note the expressions ' son of the 
dawn,’ 4 stars of God,’ 4 mount of assembly’ [see Con¬ 
gregation, Mount of], 4 recesses of the north ’), 
that Gunkel {Schopf u. Chaos , 132 ff.) recognises an 
allusion to a Hebrew nature-myth, analogous to the 
Greek legend of Phaethon. The overpowering of the 
temporary brilliance of the morning-star by the rays of 
the sun is compared to a struggle between Elyon and 
the giant Helal. References to a mythic tradition of 
4 warfare in heaven’ are abundant (see Dragon, 
Leviathan, Stars, Orion). But if so, why is there 
no Babylonian equivalent of Helal? It seems better to 

read either 4 thou famous one ’ (a fell out after 

T \ : . ' 

the preceding a), or, with a reference to a theory for 
which much evidence is accumulating through textual 
criticism, ^xpnT, ‘Jerahmeel,’ i.e., 4 Jerahmeelite op¬ 
pressor of Israel.’ See ‘Isaiah,’ SBOT, Heb., 199, 
Paradise, § 4, Obadiah (Book), §§5^ and cp Crit. 
Bib. 

According to Winckler (Gl 224), however, Helal is the 
Arabian Hilal, ‘the new moon,’and ‘dawn,’ in Is. 14 12 

is a distortion of (cp jnnjy, Ornaments), ‘moon.’ He 
refers to a S. Arabian deity Sahar (infc'A °f whom a certain 
priest describes himself as the liegeman. Whether Sahar is a 
deity of the moon or of the dawn is undecided. But are we justi¬ 
fied in isolating Is. 14 12 from other passages in which -irur is, 
from the point of view of textual criticism, doubtful? The key 
w hich fits one lock will probably fit another of the same char¬ 
acter. Read, not ‘son of the morning,’ but 'child of the sun* 
(Dnn). T. K. C. 

LUCIUS (AoyKlOC [Ti.WH]). 1. Roman consul, 

contemporary with Simon the Maccabee, Antiochus 
Vll. Sidetes, and Ptolemy II. Physcon, 1 Macc. 15 16 
(AeyKlOC [AXV]). He is mentioned in connection 
with the embassy of Numenius {q.v. ) to Rome. Prob¬ 
ably Lucius Calpurnius Piso, who was consul w r ith M. 
Popilius Lasnas in 139 B.c. is meant. That Lucius, 
not Cneius, was the true surname of Piso has been 
shown by Ritschl. See Schiir., Hist. i. I267 f. , and 
cp Maccabees, First, § 9 (c). 

2. A certain Lucius joins Paul, who is writing from 
Corinth, in saluting the Christians of Rome, to w'hom 
therefore he seems to have been known (Rom. 16 21); 
cp Romans, §§4, 10. Along with Jason and Sosipater 
Lucius is there alluded to by Paul as his 4 kinsman ’ ; 
evidently he w f as a Jew. 

The Pseudo-Hippolytus makes him bishop of Laodicea in 
Syria, as also does the Pseudo-Dorotheus, giving his name, 
however, as Aovxa$. In the Afostolical Constitutions (7 46) he 
is said to have been ordained bishop of Cenchreae by Paul. 

He is possibly the same as 

3. Lucius of Cyrene, one of the ‘ prophets and 
teachers’ of the church in Antioch (Acts 13 1) who set 
apart Barnabas and Paul for the mission to the Gen¬ 
tiles ; cp Ministry. He w r as doubtless one of those 
4 men of Cyprus and Cyrene ’ w ho, upon the dispersion 
from Jerusalem consequent on the martyrdom of 
Stephen, had come to Antioch, and there 4 spake unto 
the Greeks also, preaching the Lord Jesus.’ 

1 Cp Ps. 110 3 where for w'e have np'o «w<r<£dpou 

ante luciferum , Vg. 
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LUD, LUDIM 

LUD, LUDIM (lb), i. (AoyA [AEL]), Gen. IO22 

(Sam. = i Ch.l 17 (B om. ). Lud was the fourth son 
of Shem, according to P. Most scholars since Bochart 
have followed Josephus [Ant. i. 64), who makes Lud the 
founder ( 2 kti<t€ ) of the Lydians. A sudden spring to Asia 
Minor, however, does not seem very probable ; or was P 
really entirely ignorant of the situation of Lydia? Histori¬ 
cally, too, there are grave objections to making Lud 
the brother of Asshur. Lydia was never conquered 
by the Assyrians in spite of the boastful assertion of 
Asur-bani-pal (Smith, Assurb. 65 15) that Gugu, king 
of Lud (Lud-di), ' took the yoke of his kingdom.’ Did 
P really transfer the circumstances of the Persian age 
(for Cyrus did conquer and annex Lydia) to the 
Assyrian period (cp Geography, § 21)? 

It would really be less bold, when we remember the enormous 
amount of corruption among the OT proper names, to infer the 
need of textual emendation. It is probable that (Elam) in 
Gen. 14 1 (see Sodom) and also ein (Aram) in Gen. 22 21 (see 
Kemuel) have arisen out of ^XEnV (Jerahmeel), and perhaps 
still more probable that in Ps. 83 9 [8] *UB’X (Asshur) should be 
(Geshur). May not these emendations be applicable in 
Gen. 10 23? In this case we shall do best to suppose that in 
the original text of P’s list neither mV nor cnx appeared, but 
Vxom’ (mV may have come from Vx"l> and be, equally with 
DIN, a fragment of Vxonv)* Verse 22 will then run, ‘The 
sons of Shem : Geshur, and Arpachshad, and Jerahmeel,’ and 
* 1 J 732 TX (EV Arpachshad) will be best explained as CHj 3 3 ^ 1 ? 
(Arab-Kadesh = the N. Arabian Kadesh). But cp Arpachshad. 

The view of Lud here proposed accords with the explanation 
given elsewhere (Nimrod) of Gen. 10 10 /. It will then be 
natural to emend the traditional text of w. 13/r as proposed 
under Mizraim, changing ‘Ludim’ into D'VlplS, Carmelim — 
i.t.y the people of Carmel (cp Maon). 

2. Elsewhere, where the name appears, Lud is taken 
by some to refer to the Lydians (see Put) ; but perhaps 
it rather means a N. African people. 

The passages are Is. 6619 (\ov 5 [BAQ], \ovB [«], AvSovs 
[Symm. in Q ni S]) Ezek. 27 10 30 5 ([but here AV Lydia], Av6oc 
[BAQ]), see Geography, § 22. O'llV, Ludim, the plur. form, is 
the name of a son of Mizraim (Egypt) in Gen. 10 13 (J)=i Ch. 
1 11 [Kr.], Q"T)V [Kt.] (Aovfiiequi [AL], -ip [E], AtoSict/x. [A in 
1 Ch. 1 11, B om.]), and recurs in Jer. 469 (A vSoi [BRAQJ, AV 
Lydians). The singular form (Lud) occurs in Ezek. 27 10 30 5 
Is. 66 19. 

In Jeremiah the Ludim appear with Egypt, Cush, and 
Put (Libya) ; so also in Ezek. 30 s ; and in Isaiah with 
Tarshish, Put (by a probable text emendation ; Che., 
Di., Du., etc., after ( 5 ), Tubal, and Javan. We know 
nothing more. Hence the hypothesis of Stade (De 
Pop. Javan y —Akad. Reden [1899], 139 f.) that we 

have in Gen. 10 13 (so also Del. Par. 310) and in Jer. 
469 (so also Co. and Gies. ) a textual error for D'TiV, 
Lubim whilst Lud in Ezek. and Is. is the same 

as Lud in Gen. 10 22, and is used loosely as a distant 
people, on account of the assonance with Phut (ms) 
has some plausibility (see also WMM, As. u. Eur. 115). 
See, however, above (1, end) and Put, § 2, and note 
Dillmann’s adverse judgment on these alterations. It 
is at any rate difficult to explain Ezek. 30 s in this way, 
and the motive, and also indeed the possibility, of the 
corruption of Lubim into Ludim in at least two of the 
passages are by no means clear. 

T. K. c. (1) ; F. B. (2). 

LUHITH, ASCENT OF (Jl'TOjin H^I/D ■ in Jer. 
Kt. nin^il), a locality in Moab mentioned between 
Zoar and Horonaim, Is. 15 5 (anaBacic [thc] Aoyei 0 
[BXAQr]) ; Jer. 485 (enAHC 0 H [as if from x*?o ‘ to fill ’] 
aAo >0 [BN«-«] a Ag 0 [K*], aAaw 0 [AQ]). Some 
have identified it with Sarfa, N. of the Wady Kerak, 
where there are ruins described by de Saulcy. 
This, however, is premature. The most probable read¬ 
ing of the text, the present writer thinks, is D'Vjy nVyo, 
‘the ascent of Eglaim ’ [j.v."], the same place as that 
referred to in Is. 158 ; it lay near the S. border of Moab. 

What authority (if any) Eusebius had for his statement that 
the city Lueitha was situated between Areopolis and Soar (< 9 A( 2 ) 
2 7 6 > 43 )> know not. Nor can we listen to the editors of the 
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LUKE 

CIS (2196 ; cp/. As. mai-juin, 1891, p. 538 ; ZA Srtgff. 6149^) 
when they point out the rrnVhnl of Is. in a Nabatean inscription 
found in Moab. 

The words of the inscr. are i/rnVD n xn'^B'D 3T VaTl'X- 
Lagrange and No., however, read, not 'ijvnVn, but vvna- Right 
method, moreover, requires us to begin by examining the text of 
Is. 165. Such an examination discloses to us a double reading, 
.TB'Vsy rtay (transposition has taken place) and /ymV.I nVi’D* 
nVyo is of course preferable to ,Te6l7» but V:y is more correct 
than mVil [Jer. nVnl; n. or rather rib should no doubt be q\ 
Thus we get nVj’D* See Eglath-shelishiyah. 

T. K. C. 

LUKE 1 is named only three times in NT. According 
to Philem. 24 he was a ‘fellow-labourer’ with Paul; 

1 In NT accordin S to Col- ^ I4 ‘ a P^ician who was 

specially dear (6 dyairrjTds) to the apostle . 2 
Both letters, which according to Philem. 111/ Col. 
437-918 were despatched simultaneously by Paul in 
his captivity, contain a salutation from Luke to the 
recipients. Luke, however, is in neither case named 
as a fellow-prisoner with Paul ; in the one case (Philem. 
23) it is Epaphras, in the other (Col. 410) it is Aris¬ 
tarchus who is so designated. In 2 Tim. 4 n it is said 
that ‘ only Luke is with ’ the apostle ; whether as a 
fellow-prisoner is not stated. In any case the situation 
is quite different from that disclosed in the other two 
epistles in so far as we are here in the present instance 
informed that all the apostle’s other companions have 
forsaken him. According to 18 16 2g, 2 Tim. also was 
written from a captivity. Even where the Epistle is not 
held to be genuine, it is often supposed that 49-18 along 
with 4 19-22^ are a genuine note (or two notes) written by 
the apostle, and from captivity. From what captivity— 
whether or not the same as that referred to in Col. 
and Philem.—cannot be discussed here (cp Paul, § 30). 

In Col. 410-14, a classification is made of the com¬ 
panions of Paul. Aristarchus, Mark, and Jesus Justus 

2 Jew or are £ rou P ed together as being ‘ of the cir- 

Gentile cumclslon ’ (°i fores iic TrepiTop.rjs) ; then 

comes Epaphras with the words added, 
‘who is one of you ’ (6 ii; vfi&v), in other words a 
Gentile Christian ; finally are named Luke and Demas. 
The inference is that these two also are Gentile Christians. 
This holds good also if Aristarchus proves to be a 
Gentile Christian. According to Acts 20 4 he belongs 
to Thessalonica, and according to a very probable con¬ 
jecture (Galatia, § 22) he is selected to be representa¬ 
tive of the essentially Gentile Christian community there 
in conveying to Jerusalem their contribution on behalf 
of the poor there. 

To the words ‘ who are of the circumcision ’ (ol 6 vres 
iic TrepiTOjui}s) in Col. 4 11 is added the expression 1 these 
only are my fellow-workers unto the kingdom of God ’ 
(0 vtol p. 6 uoi avvepyol els rrjv fiaaCKelav rov Oeov). If 
this be taken literally Epaphras Luke, and Demas were 
no fellow-workers of Paul—as in Col. 4 12 f. (Epaphras), 
Philem. 24 (Luke and Demas), they are said to have 
been. To obviate this contradiction it has been proposed 
to delete the mark of punctuation after ‘circumcision,’ 
with the supposed result of making the persons named 
(with or without Aristarchus) to be the sole fellow- 
workers of Paul who were of Jewish birth, though besides 
these there were others of Gentile origin. To delete 
the mark of punctuation, however,—whether period or 
comma,—is impossible, unless ‘these’ (ofiroi) also be 
deleted, and this no one has ventured to do. If ‘ these ‘ 
is left, we have a manner of expression which must, to 
say the least, be described as exceedingly careless. If 
it be borne in mind that the genuineness of the Epistle to 
the Colossians is by no means free from doubt, the ex¬ 
pression can even rouse a suspicion that vv. 10-14 were 
not written by a single author at one writing, but that 
either vv. 12-14 are an addition, or that v. n (with or 
without ol 6 vres Ik irepiTopLrjs) is an interpolation. At 
the same time, even where the Epistle to the Colossians 

1 On the name see § 6. 

2 In Marcion’s NT (Zahn, Pint. 1 647 2 528) the words 6 larpot 
6 dyam\i 6 s were wanting *, cp § 3. 
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is not regarded as genuine as a whole, there is a disposi¬ 
tion for the most part to regard the personal notices in 
47-15 as a genuine fragment; and finally it is not too 
difficult to suppose that v. n is to be supplemented thus : 
' these alone — that is to say among those of Jewish birth 
—are fellow-workers.’ In any ease this course is an 
easier one than that of bracketing ‘ of the eireumeision 
these only * (Ik TrepiTop-ijs otirot p,6uoi) so as to make 
‘fellow-workers’ (crvvepyoi) the immediate continuation 
of ' who are ' (oi fibres). 

Luke thus remains in any ease a Gentile Christian 
unless we regard the whole passage as too insecure to 
allow of our founding anything upon it. 

The interest which Luke has for students of the NT 
turns almost entirely on the belief that he was the author 
_ . ,, .. of the Third Gospel and of Acts. 

' ,°I S 1 ^ > . This ‘tradition,’ however, cannot be 
° nd^A t°s SPe traccc * father back than towards the 
* end of the second century (Irenseus, 
Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and the Muratorian 
fragment) ; 1 there is no sound basis for the contention 
of Zahn (2175) that the existence of the tradition can 
also be found as early as in Marcion because that writer, 
from his aversion to the Third Gospel (which neverthe¬ 
less was the only one he admitted into his collection— 
with alterations it is true) omitted the expression of 
honour applied to Luke in Col. 4 14. In Acts, §§ 1, 9, 
15/, and Gospels, § 153, it has been shown that it is 
impossible to regard Luke with any certainty as the writer 
even of the ‘ we ’ sections of Acts, not to speak of the 
whole book of Acts, or of the Third Gospel. 

The assumption, however, that as an evangelist Luke 
must have been an eye-witness of the events of the 

. _ r earthly life of fesus, and as the author 

4. Inferences, of Acts> a companion of Paul i ed 

e au ors ip to eerta j n inferences, (a) From the 
eing assume . cen tury onwards 2 he was held to 

have been one of the ‘seventy’ (Lk. 10 1), although 
this is excluded not only by the fact of the gentile 
origin of the historical Luke but also by what the Third 
Evangelist says of himself (I2). (b) It can proceed 

only from a misunderstanding of the words ( 7 rapT}Ko\ovdr)- 
k6ti iraaiv) of Lk. 1 3 (ep col. 1790), as if 1 all ’ (vaoiv) 
were masculine, when Irenceus (iii. II 1 [10 1] 142 ) with 
express citation of this text mentions Luke as having been 
a disciple of several apostles, not only of Paul, (c) 
In like manner, from the fourth century onwards 
(Lipsius, 360, 362, 367) Luke was identified with the un¬ 
named disciple at Emmaus (Lk. 24 18) ; being assumed 
to be the author of the gospel, he was believed to have 
withheld his name out of modesty. (d) The assumption 
that he was the author of Acts led to the further belief 
that he was the companion of Paul not only in his 
captivity, but also during his journeys, either during 
those portions only which are spoken of in the first 
person, or throughout the whole of them. In the nine¬ 
teenth century this also led to his being identified with 
Silas = Silvanus, because it was thought easier to attribute 
the * we’ portions to Silas (sec Acts, § 9). So, for 
example, van Vloten, 7 AVT , 1867, p. 223/!, 1871, pp. 
431-434. The identification was thought permissible 
on the ground that Incus and silva are synonymous. 
(e) On the assumption that Luke was author of the Acts 
Clement of Alexandria 3 held him to be also the trans¬ 
lator of Paul's epistle to the Hebrews, written in 
Hebrew, the linguistic character of the Greek text being 
similar to that of Acts. (/) ' A medical language’ was 
discovered in the Third Gospel and in Acts (so Hobart, 
1882), and also in Hebrews (so Franz Delitzseh in his 
Commentary , 1857 [ET, 1868-70], condensed in the 
introduction to the 2nd ed. of the commentary of Meyer - 

1 For all that follows, cp especially Lipsius, Apokryph. 
Aposte'geschichten. ii. 2 354-3‘*x, and Zahn, Einl., § 58. 

2 Earliest of all in Adamantius, Dial, de recta fide ( = contra 
Marcionistas) in Orig. ed. de la Rue, 1 806 D. 

3 In the llypotyposes , according to Eus. II Rx i, 14 2 ; in the 
adumbrationes to 1 Pet. ad Jin., 1007 ed. Poller. 
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Ltinemann). (g) According to Zahn (§ 58, 6) it is 
possible that even the legend which represents Luke 
as a painter and attributes to him various pictures of 
the mother of Jesus (the legend is first met with in 
Theodorus Lector, Hist. Eccl. li, dating from the first 
half of the 6th cent.) may rest upon misunderstanding 
of the word (xa0-) icrropuv, which in the Byzantine period 
meant ‘ to paint ’ and which is used in the passage of 
Theod. Lector just cited. ( h ) Apart from the same 
presupposition which regarded Luke as an author, 
Origen ( Horn . 1 in Lueam, 39331* F, ed. de la Rue), or 
rather his unnamed predecessors, would not have identi¬ 
fied Luke with the anonymous ‘brother’ of 2 Cor. 818 
' whose praise in the Gospel (i.e., in the oral preaching 
of the gospel) was spread through all the churches.’ 
(/) Ramsay, we may presume, apart from this presup¬ 
position, would hardly have extended this last theory 
still farther, so as to hold that this Luke was the full 
brother of Titus who is mentioned immediately before, 
and that he was a native of Philippi (St. Paul , 203, 213, 
219, 248/., 286, 389/., etc.). There are, for instance, 
some small touches in Acts which Ramsay thinks he is 
able to explain by taking their author to be a native of 
Philippi. ( k) On the other hand, from the uncanonical 
text of Acts II 28 where ' we ’ is used, others have sought 
to make out that Antioeh in Syria is indicated as the 
home of Luke. The form of the text, however, may, on 
the contrary, rest on a previously existing tradition re¬ 
garding Antioch (Acts, § 17, m) ; it has no attestation 
earlier than the time of Augustine. 1 

In substance the Antioch tradition is met with at a 
considerably earlier date. 

Ramsay (see above, § 4, i) lays stress {op. cit. 389) upon the 
fact that Eusebius {I/E iii. 4 6), whom he regards as the earliest 
authority for it ‘does not say that Luke was 
6. Birthplace, an Antiochian ; he merely speaks of him as 
“being according to birth of those from 
Antioch ” (to fxcv ycVos u>v r<ov air' ’Ai'rto\€uw). This curious 
and awkward expression is obviously chosen in order to avoid 
the statement that Luke was an Antiochian.’ Eusebius was 
aware, according to Ramsay, that Luke ‘ belonged to a family 
that had a connection with Antioch,’ namely, to a family that 
had emigrated from Philippi to Antioch. Even should this in¬ 
terpretation be correct it would be deprived of all its value by 
the circumstance that Eusebius himself in the Qtuestiones 
Evangeliccr ad Stepkanum (of which Mai, as early as 1847, 
published fragments from a Cateyia of Nicetas in Nova patrurn 
Bibliotheca ( 4 i]) writes : o 6e Aovxas to yikv -yeVos airo ttjs £ow- 
fieiv)? ’AvTto\cias i/t' (p. 270 : 1 Luke was by birth a native of the 
renowned Antioch’). Should it be held douhlful whether the 
words just quoted actually come from Eusebius inasmuch as 
certain statements in their vicinity are irreconcilable with the 
views of Eusebius known to us from other sources, Spitta {Der 
Brief des Julius Africanus an Aristides, 1877, p. 70-73, 111) 
has rendered it probable that they were written by Julius 
Africanus and thus as early as in the first half of the third century. 
Of equal antiquity is the Latin prologue to the Third Gospel (in 
Wordsworth, NT latine, 1 269) which has been thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed by Corssen {Mctiarchianische Prologe zu den 4 Evan - 
gelien in Texte u. Untersuok. 15 1,1896); its words are: * Lucas 
Syrus natione Antiochensis.’ 

This does not, however, prove that Antioch was really 
the home of Luke. It is very questionable whether 
those of the third century were in possession of a correct 
tradition on the subject, and on the other hand it is very 
conceivable that a mere conjecture may have been 
adopted. Many critics think that there has been a 
confusion of Luke with Lucius who is mentioned in Acts 
13 i as present in Antioch. He belonged, however, to 
Cyrene. 

We need not, however, question the possibility of the 
name Lueas having given rise to confusion with this 
j- Lucius. The termination -as was employed 
ame. an a ] ) i 3rcv i a don for a great variety of 
longer terminations (see Names, § 86) and in Patrobas 
(Rom. 1614) we have a name which in all probability 
arose out of Patrobius. Besides Lueius, such various 
names as Lucilius, Lueillus, Lucinus, Lueinius, Lueianus, 
Lucanus, could all produce the abbreviation Lueas. In 
any ease the name is of Latin origin. 

1 Since the art. Acts was printed, Harnack also has elabor¬ 
ately controverted the genuineness of the reading in question 
{SBAIP, 1899, pp. 316-327). 
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Lucanus is given for Lucas as the name of the Evangelist in 
several MSS. of the Vetus Itala ( e.g ., Old Latin Biblical Texts , 
28s, etc.). Cp ’ATroAAoii'ios in D for ’A7roA\u>?(supr. col. 262, n.). 
In CIG , apart from Christian inscriptions, the name Aovk<x$ 
occurs only twice—in both cases in Egypt (34759, and Add. 
4700 k). The identification of Luke with the Lucius mentioned 
by Paul in Rom. 16 21—an identification that is mentioned even 
by Origen (4 686» DE, ed. de la Rue)—cannot be maintained, 
Lucius having been a Jew. In the form of the Prologue al¬ 

ready mentioned, which is to be found in the Opera Hieronymi, 
ed. Vallarsi, xi. 3, 42, there is added immediately after the name of 
Luke the expression ‘ipse consurgens.' In the Liber interpre- 
tationis hebr. nominum (Vallarsi, 3 113 116 ; see also OS 77 14 
7916)Jerome explains the name as meaning ‘ipse consurgens 
aut [sive] ipse elevans.’ In a Greek codex of similar contents 
(see {AS - 1748o) we read Aovxa? clvt'o*; aviarTuv', in a Vatican col¬ 
lection printed in Wiener Studien, 1895, P- J 57» we find ‘ iste 
consurgens.’ Professor Nestle in a private letter to the present 
writer explains that here as in New Greek and in the Romance 
languages the accusative (Lucam) is taken as the basis and ex¬ 
plained as equivalent to Cp i 1 ?* Thus it will be only by a mis¬ 
understanding that in the Sermo in natali S. Luca’ attributed 
to Abbot Bertharius of Monte Cassino (856-884) the original 
language of the name is called iEolic. In fact in the Homilice 
brastantissimoram eccles. cathol. doctorum ab Alcuino collectce 
(Cologne, 1576, p. 953 b, middle), cited by Lipsius (p. 366), the 
passage runs: ‘ Lucas siquidem jEolice ; in nostra autem lingua 
mterpretatur consurgens sive elevans.’ 

The oldest of the traditions regarding Luke that do not depend 
on the assumption of his authorship of the Third Gospel and of 
Acts is met with in the Prologue already 
7. Other later referred to: ‘ serviens deo sine crimine ; nam 

traditions. 1 neque uxorem umquam habens neque filios 
74 annorum obiit in Bithynia plenus spiritu 
sancto.’ The years of his life are sometimes also given as 
73, 78, 80, 83 or 84 (Lipsius, 359, 365, 367). The last-named 
figure coincides with the age of Anna (Lk. 2 37). As fields of his 
activity Achaia and Boeotia are sometimes mentioned instead 
of Bithynia ; also Alexandria or Dalmatia, Gaul, Italy, and 
Macedonia or the region of the Danube. Down to the fifth 
century tradition was unanimous in attributing to him a natural 
death ; the place generally named being Thebes in Boeotia, but 
occasionally Thebes in Egypt, or Ephesus. It was only at a 
later date that the opinion arose that he had suffered martyrdom 
—by crucifixion on an olive tree like Andrew, and, according to 
one account, even along with that apostle at Patras in Achaia. 
This plainly rests upon the fact that in 357 his relics were 
transported along with those of Andrew to Constantinople. 
According to other accounts he was beheaded,—either in Rome, 
or in Alexandria. 

For the Gospel according to Luke, see Gospels, §§ 

io-i2, 21, 24-33, 37*43> 64, 66yC, 76, 80, 82, 98, 101, 107-m, 116, 
120-127, 132-140, 142, 144 yC, 147, 153, etc., also the index col. 
1897/ P. \v. S. 

LUNATIC (cgAh N 1AZOM6NOI [Ti. WH]). This 
term occurs only twice in the NT, viz., Mt. 424 and 
17 15 . The revisers deliberately rendered 1 epileptic,' on 
the ground that a Greek medical authority of the seventh 
century expressly states that €tu\7itttik6s was the 
scientific term, and that dai/j.opi^6fjL€P0i and oeXrfPta- 
^bfievoi were popular terms for the same disease. See 
passage quoted from Leo in Ermerin’s A?iecdola vtedica 

1 [Subjoined is what may be called the authorised ecclesiastical 
tradition as contained in the Breviarium Romanum (18th Oct.). 

‘ Lucas medicus Antiochensis, ut ejus scripta indicant, Giaeci 
sermonis non ignarus, fuit sectator Apostoli Pauli, et omnis 
peregrinationis ejus comes. Scripsit Evangelium, de quo idem 
Paulus : Misimus, inquit, cum 1II0 fratrem, cujus laus est in 
Evangelio per omnes ecclesias. Et ad Colossenses : Salutat vos 
Lucas, medicus carissimus. Et ad Timotheum ; Lucas est 
mecum solus. Aliud quoque edidit volumen egregium, quod 
tituloj Acta Apostoloium, pnenotatur : cujus historia usque ad 
biennium Roma commorantis Pauli pervenit, id est, usque ad 
quartum Neronis annum. Ex quo intelligimus, in eadem urbe 
hbrum esse compositum.’ 

‘ Igitur periodos Pauli et Theclm, et totam baptizati Leonis 
fabulanrq inter apocryphas scripturas computamus. Quale enim 
est, ut individuus comes Apostoli inter ceteras ejus res hoc 
solum ignoraverit ? Sed et Tertullianus vicinus eorum temporum 
refert Preshyterum quemdam in Asia amatorem Apostoli Pauli, 
convictum a Joanne, quod auctor esset libri, et confessum se hoc 
Pauli amore fecisse, et oh id loco excidisse. Quidam suspicantur, 
quotiescumque in epistolis suis Paulus dicit, Juxta Evangelium 
meum, de Lucae significare volumine.’ 

‘Lucam autem non solum ab Apostolo Paulo didicisse Evan- 
Kehum^qui cum Domino in came non fuerat, sed a ceteris 
Apostolis : quod ipse quoque inprincipio sui voluminis declarat, 
dicens : Sicut tradiderunt nobis, qui a principio ipsi viderunt 
et ministri fuerunt sermonis. Igitur Evangelium, sicut audierat, 
scripsit: Acta vero Apostolorum, sicut viderat ipse, composuit. 
Vixit octoginta et quatuor annos, uxorem non habens : sepultus 
est Constantinopoli: ad quam urbem vigesimo Constantim anno 
ossa ejus cum reliquiis Andreae Apostoli translatasuntde Achaia.’] 
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by G. Marshall in Guardian , March 9, 1892. It is a 
mistake to suppose that in Mt. 424 the aeXrjptafojjLepot 
are distinguished from the 5 aifjLOPi£' 6 fi€POt ; it is plain 
from a comparison of passages that * lunatics ’ are 
mentioned as examples of the class of demoniacs, and 
* paralytics ’ of those tormented with pain. As the 
periodicity of the attacks of epilepsy was supposed to be 
determined by the changes of the moon (see Wetstein 
in loc.), those thus afflicted were called oeX^pta^bfiepot, 
lunatic or moonstruck. Cp Madness. 

LUTE Is. 5 12, RV [AV ‘viol’]; and KlNypA 

1 Maec. 454 RV [AV 1 harp ’]). See Music, §§7^ 

LUZ (hlS, AoyZA [BADEL]). 1. Another name of 
Bethel [g.v.], Gen. 2819 1 356 483 Josh. I62 (see 
below), 18 13 Judg. I23. Of these passages the oldest 
come from P ; but the identification of Bethel and Luz 
must be much older than P ; it is implied , indeed, in Judg. 
1 22-26 ( v . 23 b is a late gloss). Whence did Luz derive 
its name? The lexicons say, from nS ‘an almond tree’; 
but Lagarde is probably right in rejecting this view. 
The almond scarcely grows at Bethel. The rugged 
hills on the side of which Bethel stands may, thinks 
Lagarde ( Uebers . 157/., n.**), have been likened to 
an os sacrum (it 1 ?). Winckler (G/ 265), however, 
more plausibly explains it by Ar. laud as an appellative 
= 4 asylum,' a suitable name for a sanctuary. Accord¬ 
ing to him, the two oldest and most important temples 
of the land of Israel—that at Bethel and that at Dan— 
were both called Luz (see Laish) in the sense of 
‘ asylum.’ 2 Still more probably may we take [n]n^ (cp 
< 3 ) to be shortened and corrupted from nx^n, ‘strong 
(city).' Whether the story has a historical basis, we 
know not. The Josephites may perhaps originally have 
been specified as the conquerors of Luz (?) in the land 
of the Hittites(?). See 2. 

In Josh. I62 RV gives, ‘and it went out from Bethel to Luz,* 
which seems to distinguish Bethel from Luz. Dillmann, Bennett, 
and others omit Hlli? (‘ Luzah ’) as a gloss. Gratz, however, 
thinks, comparing 1 S. 12yC, that, for at the end of v. 1 we 

should probably read pN*7V3, and for we should read 

rendering ‘... to Beth-aven, and it went out from 
Beth-aven to Luz.' t. K. C. 

2. A city said to have been founded * in the land of 
the Hittites ’ by a family which had had to migrate 
from Bethel or Luz, Judg. 1 26. Some suppose that 
4 Hittites ’ in this phrase is used vaguely (like 4 Canaan- 
ites'), or that we have here a redaetional insertion re¬ 
ferring to a NE. Syrian empire. See Hittites (§ 4). 
But should not ‘ Hittites ’ be 4 Rehobothites ' and 4 Luz ’ 
be Halusah (see Rehoboth, Siieciiem, Ziklag)? 
There is a strong plausibility in the emendations else¬ 
where which support this view. There was probably a 
southern Beth-el containing the sanctuary of Halusah, 
otherwise called Dan (where Jeroboam placed his ‘golden 
calf’). Another tradition (Judg. 18 )assigncd the conquest 
of Laish ( = Luz = Halusah) to the Danites (cp Micah, 2). 

LYCAONIA (Aykaon?a[Ti. WH]), twice mentioned 
in Acts 14 . In v. 6 Lystra and Derbe are 4 cities of 
_ ... Lycaonia' (irdXets rrjs A vKaovias)\ in v. 

. osition. t ^ e p eo p] e S p ea k «j n the speech of 

Lycaonia’ (A VKaopiarl). In its original extent, Ly- 
eaonia, the country of the Lyeaones, was the vast, 
treeless region which like a broad band runs athwart 
the plateau constituting the interior of Asia Minor, from 
Galatia proper, the zone of undulating country on the 
northern edge of the plateau, to the offshoots of Mt. 
Taurus and the confines of Pisidia and Isauria (Cilicia 
Traeheia). 3 The boundaries varied at different times. 

1 Gen. 2819 ovAa/*/aav? [A], -aav? [DE*L], -/n flai/ovs [E a? J; 

precedes, cp Judg. 18 29 <0ba. 

2 W. M. Miiller (As. u. Eur. 165) finds the name Luz repro¬ 
duced as Ru-da in the lists of Rameses II. and III. It may be 
so ; but Gaza appears to be the next place (cp RR( 2 ) 6 27). 

3 Isauria (Isaurica ; Strabo, Ttrauptxrj) is the hill-country ex¬ 
tending from Lystra to the town Isaura, in Strabo and Ptolemy, 
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The fact that Iconium was the last city of Phrygia (Xen. 
Anab.\. 2 ig) gives us a fixed point on the original 
boundary, which must have fallen between Iconium and 
Lystra; consequently, the apostles, being driven out 
of Iconium, crossed the frontier from Phrygia into 
Lycaonia (Acts 146 ). Nevertheless, Iconium was 
generally reckoned a Lycaonian town, in defiance of 
history and local feeling. N. of Iconium, Laodiceia 
Combusta (Katakekaumene) was on the frontier, being 
reckoned to Lycaonia (Strabo, 663), so that the line 
must have run between that town and Tyriaeum. On 
the east Lake Tatta divided Lycaonia from Cappadocia ; 
and, farther south, the range called Karadja-Dagh 
and the lake Ak Geul were on the line. The frontier 
on the north and south is indeterminate. Lycaonia 
was thus largely co-extensive with the plain called 
Axylon (‘Treeless,' sec above) by the Greeks, which is 
thus described by Hogarth (A Wandering Scholar in 
the Levant , 85) :— 

‘ Cartographers write this tract a Desert, and therefore that 
term must include an undulating treeless plain which sends up 
corn breast-high for the scratching of a Homeric plough. Fresh 
water is found everywhere at less than twenty feet, and deep 
grass grows in the marshy hollows through which streams creep 
to the central lake.' 1 

Nor is it very level, being broken by the Boz-Dagh 
and other hills. The wells which supply the drinking 
water must be very ancient (Strabo, 568). The plain 
afforded excellent pasturage for sheep, and gave op¬ 
portunity for making large fortunes by the trade in 
wool. It was on the Lycaonian downs that Amyntas 
grazed his 300 tlocks (Strabo, l.c.). 

Lycaonia had no history as a separate independent 
country. Until 190 B.c. it was included within the 
, Syrian (Seleucid) Umpire. At some time 
. is ory. ke tween x gg an d ,^3 b.c., probably 
about 160 B.c., the entire tract \V. of Lake Tatta, 
southwards as far as Iconium and Lystra inclusive, was 
added as a tetrarchy to Galatia proper, making one of 
the twelve tetrarchies into which Galatia was divided 
(Plin. ILV 095). This Lycaonian tetrarchy included 

fourteen cities, of which Iconium was the chief. The 
rest of Lycaonia from Derbe eastwards to Castabala on 
Mt. Amanus, was given, in 129 b.c. , to the sons of 
Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, in reward for their 
father's loyalty (Justin, 37 1, Strabo, 534 f. ). This 
was called the Eleventh Strategia of Cappadocia 
( tt}v eiriKTTjTov, sc. OTpaTTjytav , Strabo, 537). Thus 
Lycaonia fell into two parts, the 1 added tetrarchy,' and 
the ‘Eleventh Strategia.’ In 64 B.c. Pompeius re¬ 
organised the country after the defeat of Mithradates. 

The northern part of the tetrarchy was permanently attached 
to Galatia proper and it retained its name of * Added Land ’ 
(7rpocrciArj/a/u.eV>j, Ptol. v. 4 io); the southern and most valuable 
part of the old tetrarchy was detached. 2 Similarly, it was only 
the eastern part of the old Eleventh Strategia that was allowed 
to continue to belong to Cappadocia ; the frontier was drawn 
W. of Cybistra. The southern part of the tetrarchy, and the 
western part of the Strategia— i.e., the entire south-western 
section of Lycaonia—was attached as the Lycaonian Dioecesis 
to the Province of Cilicia. The district of Derbe and Laranda 
was administered by Antipater of Derbe under the supervision 
of the Roman governor of Cilicia, who also retained the 
right of way through eastern Lycaonia (i.e., the Cappadocian 
part of the Strategia: cp Cic. Ad Fam. 13 73; 15 1, cum 
exercitum in Ciliciam dneerem, in finibus Lycaonue et 
Cappadocite . Id. Ad A it. v. 21 9 ; Plin. II Nb 25). 

In 40 B.c., when Antonins regulated Asia Minor, 
the south-western portion of Lycaonia was formed into 
a kingdom for Polemon, son of Zeno, a rhetorician of 
Laodiceia on the Lycus, along with Isauria (Appian, 
BC 675 : cp Strabo, 569, 577). Iconium was his capital 
(Strabo, 568). In 36 B.C. the kingdom of Polemon 
was given to Amyntas, who ruled over Pisidic Phrygia 


and was part of Cilicia Tracheia. Subsequently, the name Isauria 
was extended to include all the districts of Cilicia Tracheia (see 
Rams. Hist. Geogr. 0/AM 450). 

1 See Murray’s Handb. to AM 161. Ramsay, on the other 
hand, describes it less favourably. 

2 The line of demarcation passed, probably, just N. of Savatra 
or Soatra on the eastern highway. 
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and Pistdia proper : at the time Galatia proper (including, 
of course, the Added Land) was given to him. Antipater 
of Derbe had taken advantage of the Civil Wars to make 
himself completely independent; consequently Amyntas, 
who was a loyal agent of Rome, was allowed to destroy 
him, and to annex his territory. Lycaonia was thus, 
with the exception of the eastern part of the old Strategia, 
wholly within the realm of Amyntas ; and when Amyntas 
was slain in 25 b.c. it became part and parcel of the 
vast Province of Galatia. 1 Subsequently, in 37 A. D., 
eastern Lycaonia ( i. e. , the Cappadocian part of the old 
Eleventh Strategia), having been placed under Antiochus 
IV., king of Commagene, became known as Lycaonia 
Antiochiana (’ Avtiox^vt), sc. x^pa. —l’tol. v - 617 i CIL 
10 8660). In 41 A.D. this arrangement was confirmed 
by Claudius, who also detached from Galatia the 
extreme south-eastern corner of Lycaonia—viz., Laranda 
and its territory—and transferred it to Antiochus. 

The reason for this lay in the fact that Antiochus was king of 
Cilicia Tracheiotis, and Laranda was the centre from which radi¬ 
ated the roads running through Tracheiotis to the coast (Rams. 
Hist. Geogr. 0/AM 361). Coins with the legend AYKAONQN 
were struck by Antiochus, probably at Laranda. 

'Phis state of things lasted until 72 A.D., when Ves¬ 
pasian considered the Romanisation of the Tracheiotis 
_ _ complete, and incorporated the kingdom 

. n au 8 Antiochus j n t he provincial system 
ime * (Suet. Vesp. 8). From this it is clear 
that at the time of Paul’s visit (about 50 A.D.) Derbe 
was the frontier city of Galatia Provincia in this quarter, 
and therefore he went no farther eastwards (Acts 14 21). 
It is also clear that the bulk of the Lycaonians were, 
from the Roman point of view, ‘ Galatians,' men of the 
Province Galatia (Gal. 3 i 1 Cor. 16 1); for in Paul’s 
time Lycaonia, always fated to be divided, fell into 
two parts—Galatic Territory (raXart/c?) x^P a ' Acts 
I823) or Lycaonia Galatica, 2 and Antiochian Territory 
or Lycaonia Antiochiana. The former, or the Roman 
part of Lycaonia, the only part in which Paul worked , 
is mentioned three times in Acts—Acts 146 (where it is 
defined by the enumeration of its cities, as Paul entered 
from Phrygia Galatica), Acts 16 1 (defined again by the 
enumeration of the cities, as Paul entered from Lycaonia 
Antiochiana), and Actsl823 (defined by reference to the 
Province, as Paul entered from the non-Roman part). 3 

The Lycaonians were probably the aboriginal race 
conquered by the immigrant Phrygians about the tenth 
. century b.c. For their religion and char- 

4. Cu ure, acter see R amsa y’s Hist. Comm, on 
e C * Galatians , 19^ The cities were prob¬ 

ably mostly the foundations of Greek kings (especially 
of the Seleucids), which accounts, among other things, 
for the influence and numbers of the Jews therein (Acts 
14 19). Lycaonia or South Galatia possessed, long before 
the advent of the Romans, some Hellenised cities on 
the great commercial route. Greek was the language 
of commerce, and these cities were foci of Graeco-Roman 
influence. The villages and rustic districts were the last 
to be Hellenised ; but those of southern Lycaonia felt the 
movement a full century before those of Galatia proper. 

The governing (Latin) race was confined to the garrison towns 
or colonies ; and lo the towns in general the commercial element, 
Hellenic or Jewish, would also be confined in the main.. In the 
country and the remoter towns the native element survived (see 
Lystra). Of the Lycaonian language nothing is known (for 
three inscriptions in this obscure dialect, cp Journ. 0/ Hell. 
Studies , 11 157). 

There was thus an essential contrast between the 
society and civilisation of Lycaonia, or South Galatia, 
and the northern part of the province (i.e., Galatia 
proper). Greek civilisation did not establish itself in 
North Galatia until very late ; not earlier than 150 A.D. 

1 Dio Cass. 5326 : tov Wpvvrov TcAevTijtravT0$, rj TaXaria jxera 
ttR A vicaovias 'Piop.aioi' ap\ovTa e<rx<. 

2 This title is not indeed actually found as yet, but is proved 
by the analogy of Pontus Galaticus as distinguished from 
Pontus Polemoniacus, and Phrygia Galatica ( = ttjv 4 *puyiW «ai 
raAariAcijv \(opav of Acts 16 6) as distinguished from Phrygia 
Asiana. 

3 [See, however, Galatia, §§ 9-14 .1 
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was it dominant even in the cities (Ramsay develops 
and proves this at great length in Hist. Comm, on 
Galatians , 1 341 ; cp Momms. Prov. of R. Emp. 128 /.). 

This phenomenon resulted from the fact that the Lycaonian 
plain was traversed by two main arteries of communication—(1) 
the trade-route from the Euphrates to Ephesus, crossing 
Lycaonia from E. to W. by Laodiceia Combusta (Strabo, 663); 
(2) from the Cilician Gates and Laranda, through Derbe, 
Iconium, and Antioch, uniting with the first-named road at 
Metropolis in Phrygia. 1 

Hence the diffusion of Christianity, being strictly 
conditioned by the geographical and historical relations 
of the various districts, started from Iconium as centre 
for the whole of Lycaonia, and the ecclesiastical system 
of Lycaonia was highly developed at an early period. 
In northern Galatia the centre was Ancyra, and the line 
along which the movement travelled was that leading 
from Bithynia through Juliopolis (Rams. Hist. Geogr. of 
AM 197 240) —a route which came largely into 
use only when the centre of the Roman world was 
moved to the shores of the Bosphorus. See further, 
Galatia. 

Ramsay in Hist. Geogr . of AM, pass.; later, and with 
greater accuracy, in Hist. Comm, on Galatians , pass. 

See for inscriptions, Slerrett in Wolfe Ex - 
Literature, pedition to Asia Minor. These supersede, as 
regards history, the older travellers—to whom 
reference should be made for description. Views in Davis, 
Asiatic Turkey (pass.). Coins, Brit. Mus. Cat. of Greek Coins 
—Cilicia, Lycaonia, and Isauria, 1900. \V. J. W. 

LYCIA (AyKi<\. Acts 27 5). the SW. part of Asia 
Minor between Caria and Pamphylia, where the Taurus 
range descends in masses to the sea, forming a rugged 
coast with several good harbours (Strabo, 664). The 
inhabitants, who called themselves Tramele (T €p/j.l\ai), 
were apparently the descendants of a conquering tribe 
allied to the Greeks, which crossed the Hellespont from 
Europe and established itself among the original Semitic 
population. 

[The Lycians, though not mentioned in Gen. 10 , were well 
known as a maritime people, not only to the Greeks, but also to 
the Egyptians, who called them Ruku or Luk(WMM As. u. 
Eur. 354 362). They are also mentioned in one of the Amarna 
Letters (28 10-12) as plundering Alasiya (Cyprus? Crete ?).] 

In course of time the conquerors were themselves 
absorbed into the body of the conquered race. Through¬ 
out western Asia Minor from the very dawn of history 
development turns upon this conflict between European 
and Oriental elements (see Rams. Hist. Phryg.l-j f). 
A relic of the latter was the Lycian custom of tracing 
descent through the mother (Herod. 1 173; cp Sayce, 
Emp. of the East, 99); cp Kinship, § 4. The Lycians 
were absorbed into the Persian empire after a brave 
defence. After their victory over Antiochus at Magnesia 
(190 B.c. ) the Romans handed over Lycia and the 
greater part of Caria to the Rhodians ; but twenty-three 
years later independence was restored to the Lycian 
cities (Pol. 30 5). Then followed the golden period of 
Lycian history. 

The country formed a league (to AvKtaxoi' owT^/aa) of twenty- 
three cities, 2 organised on a federal basis (Strabo, 664) ; this was 
only a development of an earlier Koivoi/ rtot/ A vkimv (cp CIG 
4677). At any rate, the Lycian League has been justly called 
the * fairest product of that Hellenism, that mastery of the bar¬ 
barian mind by Greek political thought, which took such strong 
root in Asia Minor’ (Greenidge, Handbk. of Grk. Const. Hist. 
241, where see details). The cities were arranged in three 
classes,, with three, two, or one vote at the annual assembly of 
the nation (to koiv'ov (rvviSpiov), at which the head of the league 
(Lyciarch) was elected. In the same proportion the public 
burdens were assigned to the cities. To the first group belonged 
Patara and Myra, both mentioned in the NT, Acts 21 1 
(IlaTapa kcu Mvpa [D]), 27 5 (cp Strabo, 665). There was no 
federal capital. 

During this period, Lycia is heard of, in 1 Macc. 
I523, as one of the states to which the consul L. Cal- 

1 An alternative route ran from the Cilician Gates, through 
Cybistra, and north-westwards across the plain through Iconium, 
and then hit the trade route at Laodiceia Combusta (Rams. 
Hist . Comm, on Gal. 184). 

. 2 These twenty-three cities were not the sum total of Lycian 
cities, for more than a hundred places are known to have struck 
coins, and Pliny HN 5 28 says that Lycia formerly possessed 
seventy cities, though in his own time there were only thirty-six. 
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purnius Piso sent letters in favour of the Jewish settlers 
(139 B.c.); Phaselis {q.v.), a Lycian town, is men¬ 
tioned separately in the list. For loyalty to the 
Romans, the freedom of the Lycians was confirmed, 
first by Sulla, and afterwards by Antonius. In 43 a.d. 
internal dissensions afforded the Emperor Claudius a 
pretext for taking the territory of the Federation into 
the Empire (Suet. Claud. 25, Lyciis ob exitiabiles inter 
se discordias libertatem ademit). As a province, Lycia 
seems to have been combined at first w r ith Pamphylia 
(Dio Cass. 60 17). Two prastorian governors of this 
period are known—Eprius Marcellus (Tac. Ann. 1333 
in 54-56 A. D. ), and Licinius Mutianus ( Lycice legatus, 
Plin. HN 129). As, however, under Galba, and per¬ 
haps under Nero, Pamphylia was united with the 
Province Galatia (cp Tac. Hist. 29 ), it has been con¬ 
jectured that freedom was restored to the Lycians by 
Nero or Galba; at all events, information fails as 
regards Lycia during the reigns of Nero and his suc¬ 
cessors. 

In 74 a.d. Vespasian took Lycia once more within the provin¬ 
cial system, and united it with Pamphylia to form the double 
province Lycia-Pamphylia, precisely like PonIus-Bithynia(Suet. 
Vesp. 8. See Momms. in C 1 L\\\., Suppl. no. 6737). As an 
imperial province, it was governed by a pra;torian Legatus 
Augusti proprtetore; but in 135 a.d. Hadrian handed it over 
to the Senate in exchange for Bithynia (Dio Cass. 61)14). When 
absorbed by the Empire the old Federal union still persisted 
as the Kotvoi/ AvictW for the imperial cultus, under the presidency 
of the Lyciarch. 

Lycia has no importance in the early history of 
Christianity ; in this respect it is like Pamtiiylia {q.v.). 
Its name does not occur in 1 Pet. 1 1 (cp Hort, First 
Ep. of Peter, 163/). For its later conection with 
Christianity see Mommsen in Arch, epigr. Mittheil. 
aus Oestr., 1893, p. 93 f. 

The Austrians have done much for Lycia. See Benndorf 
T i+o-ra + irro u * Niemann, Lycia, 2 vols. E. Kalinka, ‘Zur 
Liierabure. historischen Topographie Lykiens ’ in Kiepert’s 
Festschrift , 1898, p. 161 f. w. J. W. 

LYDDA, or Lon (* "1$ ; AoA [BHA] ; but AyAA A in 
Neh. 11 35 [N c - a inf - m s- L, BN*A om.] Macc. and NT ; 
AyAAoN [gen. plur.] in Ezra 233 Neh. 7 37 iEsd. 522 
[L], AcoA in iCh. 812 [L, Bom]; AyAAooN AoA in 
Ezra 233 [A]), a town of the ShSphelah, in (?) the 
Ge ha-harashlm or ‘Valley of the Craftsmen (?),' corre¬ 
sponding to the mod. Ludd, nf m. by rail SE. from 
Jaffa. Mariette, Brugsch, and others find it mentioned 
(as Lu-t-n) immediately before Ono in the Karnak list of 
Thotmes III. ; but W. M. Muller (As. u. Eur. 140) 
will not admit this. Cp Hadid and Benjamin, § 8, b, 3; 
but see Ono, where the doubtfulness of this identifica¬ 
tion is pointed out (see also Crit. Bib.). Confusions 
of names are not unfrequent in lists. There is at any 
rate no doubt about Lydda. 

In 1 Macc. 11 34 Lydda is named as one of the three 
* governments’ ( vofxoi) that were added to Judrea from 
Samaria, in the reign of Jonathan the high priest, by 
King Demetrius II., Ephraim and Ramathaim being 
the other two. It is mentioned by Josephus and Pliny 
as giving its name to one of the ten or eleven toparchies 
(kXtipovxLcu ToirapxLa-i) into which Judaea was in their 
time divided (Jos. BJ iii. 3 s ; Plin. HN v. 14 70). Shortly 
after the death of Julius Caesar in 44 B.C. the inhabi¬ 
tants of Lydda and certain other towns were sold into 
slavery by Cassius owing to the failure of these places to 
pay the heavy contributions he had demanded ; they 
were afterwards set free by Antony. Lydda is mentioned 
in Acts 9 32 Jf. in connection with a visit of the apostle 
Peter. It was burned by Cestius Gallus in Nero’s 
reign, was taken by Vespasian in 68 A.D., and, after 
the fall of Jerusalem, for some time shared with Jabneh 
the honour of being one of the chief seats of rabbinical 
learning. 

In a Totius Orbis Descriptio of the fourth century Lydda is 
mentioned with Sarepta, Caesarea, and Neapolis as a centre of the 
purple trade. Its classical name was Diospolis (when first given 
is not known) ; but it continued also to be known, especially in 
Christian circles, as Lydda, as appears from episcopal lists in 
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which its name occurs. Pelagius was condemned here at a 
synod held in 415. After varying fortunes the city was destroyed 
by Saladin in 1191 ; but it was rebuilt, only, however, to be 
sacked by the Mongols in 12^1. From this last blow it never 
recovered, and it is now an unimportant village, the only feature 
of interest which it possesses being the Church of.St. George, 
partly dating from the twelfth century, which reminds us that 
Lydda was in Christian times the centre of a cultus closely con¬ 
nected with the dragon-myths of Egypt and Babylon. It would 
even seem to have obtained a place in some forms of the anti¬ 
christ legend, for a hadlth , ascribed to Mohammed by ancient 
commentators on the Koran, says that 'Isa (Jesus) will slay ed - 
dajjal (‘the impostor' = Antichrist) at Lydda, or even at the 
gate of the church of Lydda (Clermont-Ganneau, Horns et Saint 
Georges , 1S77, p. 10). Antichrist is, in fact, a descendant of the 
mythic dragon. See Antichrist. 

LYDIA, RV Lud Ezek. 30 s ) and Lydians, 

RV Ludim (DHO ; Jer. 469). See Lud, 2. 

LYDIA (A y Aia. i Mace. 88 Ezek. 30 s AV, RV Lud 
[>q.v .], ep id. ‘2710), the central member of the triad 

Q .. .. of districts fringing on the \V. the great 
1. Situation. jnterior platcau of Asia Minor. On the 
N. came Mysia, on the S. Caria, on the E. Phrygia. 
Lydia thus included the basins of the Hermus and its 
tributaries, and that of the Cayster, and extended 
southwards over the range of Messogis as far as the 
Mceander 1 (Strabo, 577). Eastwards, in the direction 
of Phrygia, the boundary was uncertain, even to the 
ancients, and it was disputed whether the Katakekau- 
mene, the inland volcanic region on the upper Hermus, 
was to be reckoned as Lydian or Mysian (Strabo, 628). 
This confusion was due partly to the presence of both 
Lydian states and Mysian states in the same district 
(Strabo, 579) ; partly also it was the result of disregard 
of ethnical facts by the Romans in their organisation of 
the provincial divisions, as Strabo himself says (629). 

Whether the Lydians are referred to in the OT is 
considered elsewhere (see Lud, Ludim, Put) ; our 
chief object here is to illustrate the history of NT times. 
Lydia had long been a great trading state, owing to its 
natural wealth (cp Herod. 193049; Tac. Ann. 455), 
though its trade was inland, not maritime. It was in 
fact the policy of the Mermnadae (who, about 585 B.c., 
extended their rule over Phrygia to the eonfines of the 
Median empire) to make their state an industrial centre. 
Sardis, the capital, was a meeting-place of the caravan 
trade across Asia Minor by the old north, or royal road, 
and that which ran through Lycaonia. 

The Lydians were the first to coin money, and were the 
earliest traders (Herod. 1 04). This statement of Herodotus has 
been explained by Radet by pointing out that the old Phoenician 
trade was conducted by barter, and that the Lydians first put 
this traffic on a new basis by stamping pieces of electrum of 
guaranteed weight and fineness with a symbol. The story of 
Pythius (Herod. 7 27 f) shows that commerce on a great scale 
was thus rendered possible in Lydia. The coast had early been 
occupied by Hellenic colonies (Strabo, 647), and their subjugation 
gave Lydia also the /Egean trade : her history became inter¬ 
woven with that of Greece, and Lydia became 1 the link that 
binds together the geography and history of Asia and Europe' 
(Sayce, Empires of the East , 423). 

The victory of the Romans at Magnesia, in the valley 
of the Hermus (190 b.c. ), resulted in the transference of 

0 TTictnrv froni Antiochus of Syria to Eumenes 

^.History. II. of Pergamus Pol.‘ 21 45; Livy, 37 56). 
To this change reference is made in 1 Macc. 88. In 
133 B.c., by the will of Attalus III., the Pergamene 
kingdom passed to the Romans, and Lydia henceforth 
formed part of the Roman province of Asia. After this 
date, the name Lydia possessed no political significance, 
though still valid in the domain of ethnology or geo¬ 
graphy. For Romans, or for those who adopted the 
Roman and imperial point of view, ‘ Asia ’ was the sole 
permissible term. Hence, in the NT the name Lydia 
does not occur, in spite of the fact that so much is said, 
for example, of Ephesus. Paul names only ‘ Asia ‘ and 
‘Galatia’ [cp Galatia, §§ 5, 15/.]: the writer of the 
Apocalypse sums up Jive Lydian cities, together with 

1 On the Maeanderas the boundary between Lydia and Caria, 
see Rams. Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, 1 183, n. 
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the Mysian Pergamus and the Phrygian Laodicea, as 
* the seven churches which are in Asia’ (Rev. I 4). 

Here must be notieed the view maintained by Blass 
(Act. Apost. 176) and Zahn (Einl. 1 132/.) as to the 
, practice of Lk. in using non- provincial 
3. mass ana (Lycaonia, Pisidia, Mysia, etc.), 

‘T H' * j and giving to the term ‘Asia a more 

y a ana restr ; ctec i application than it had in official 
sia * usage [cp Galatia, § 15]. According 
to Zahn, ‘ Asia, 1 as used by Lk. , means simply Lydia: 
Blass includes also Mysia and Caria, and excludes only 
Phrygia —this being, in fact, the extent of the Roman 
province of Asia from 133 to 84 B.c. The enumeration 
in Acts 29 seems to give colour to this view, and in this 
passage Ramsay ( Church in E. Emp .< 5 1 150) admits 
that 1 Asia ’ is ‘ pointedly used in the popular sense, ex¬ 
cluding Phrygia ’ (see Asia ; but ep Phrygia for another 
explanation). No support for Zahn’s view can be 
derived from Strabo (627, rax cl yap 17 31 r\ovla ’Xala 
iXtyero), for he is quoting a mere theory. In fact, all 
attempts to prove a use of the term Asia in a narrower 
sense than the Roman province at its greatest extent 
fail : it was not until the end of the third cent. A. d. that 
Asia was restricted as Zahn suggests (cp Ramsay, Stud. 
Bibl. 4 30 f . ). 

The Lydia (see Lydia, ii. ) who befriended Paul at 
Philippi, came from Thyatira (Acts 16 14). Trade 
guilds, united in the worship of some deity, were char¬ 
acteristic of Lydia (cp Rams., Cities and Bish. of 
Phrygia, 2417), and the woman may have acted as 
agent for a guild of dyers. Possibly ‘ Lydia ’ was not 
her true name, but a popular designation (cp Zahn, 
Einl. 1 375). 

The fact that five of the seven churches of Asia lay in 
Lydia makes that country important in the history of 
Christianity. See the special articles Epiiesus, Phila¬ 
delphia, Sardis, Smyrna, Tiiyatira. 

Literature. — Radet, La Lydie et le monde grec au Temps 
des Mermnadcs, 1893; Sayce, Ancient Empires o f the East , 
423/ \V. J. W. 

LYDIA (AyAiA [Ti.WH]), a woman of Thyatira, 
dealer in purple stuffs (rrop<t>YPOTT6oAlc). and a ‘wor¬ 
shipper of God’ (ceBoMCNH yon 0 eoN ; see Prose¬ 
lyte, § 5) ; Paul’s first convert, and his hostess, at 
Philippi (Acts 16 14/. 40). See Lydia i., § 3. 

LYE oecurs once in RV (Jer. 222), where it represents 
Heb. ’"inp, nit her, AV Nitre, and twice in RV m £- 
(Is. I25 : ’I will purge as with lye thy dross ’ ; Job 9 30 
‘if. . . I cleanse my hands with lye’), where it repre¬ 
sents Heb. *Y )3 121 , 1 bar. Cp Soap. 

The English word lye is now used for solutions of the hy¬ 
droxides of potassium or sodium in water, which, when added 
to certain oils or fats, produce soap, but was formerly applied 
to a mixture of water and the ashes of wood and plants gener¬ 
ally, the water dissolving the alkaline salts of the ash. 

A. E. S. 

LYSANIAS (Ayc&nioy> Ti.WH) is mentioned in 
the NT only in Lk. 3 i, where he appears as tetrarch of 
Abilene [q.v.] at the beginning of the Baptist’s 
ministry. Outside of the NT we know of only one 
man of this name who ruled over this region ; his rule 
commenced about 40 B.c. , and in 36 B.c. he was exe¬ 
cuted by the triumvir Mark Antony at the instigation of 
Cleopatra (Jos. Ant. xv. 4 i, § 92; BJ i. 223, § 44° I 
Schiirer, G/V& I 296, ET I402) — thus a difference of 
more than sixty years. The question arises, accord¬ 
ingly, whether perhaps Lk. may not intend a younger 
Lysanias with regard to whom we possess no direct 
information, and whether it is possible to suppose that 
what is said in Lk. may be applicable to him though 
inapplicable to the older Lysanias. 

The Lysanias of whom we know from secular history 

1 [In Is. 1 25, 132 , ‘in the furnace,’ ought perhaps to be 
read for * 123 ; so Lowth and others. See Furnace, 2.] 
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succeeded his father Ptolemy, who was the son of a 
_ . f certain Mennceus ; this Ptolemy, accord- 

1. x en or j n g tQ Strabo (xvi. 2io, p. 75:3), was lord 
territory 01 of the , hi y country of the iturmans ’—by 


Lysanias. 


which we are to understand probably the 


southern Antilibanus (see ISHMAEL, § 4 [7]) along 
with Abila (west from Damascus)—and also of the plain 
of Massyas or Marsyas, which stretched between the 
Lebanon and Antilibanus ranges from Laodicea in the 
N. to Chalcis (Ptolemy's capital) in the S. ; and indeed 
it is probable that his territory came farther S. still, 
to the region of Paneas N. of Lake Merom or Seme- 
chonitis. 


(a) The apologists are not alone in maintaining the 
impossibility of this kingdom being designated hs the 
tetrarchy of Abilene. Schiirer (596 f , 602 ; ET i. 2 326^?) 
takes the same view, and assumes therefore a younger 
Lysanias, who in the Baptist's time was tetrarch of 
Abilene only. Schiirer himself affirms that ‘ Pompey 
destroyed the fortified places in Lebanon (Strabo xvi. 
218, p. 755) and undoubtedly also curtailed the terri¬ 
tory of Ptolemy in a way similar to that in which he 
dealt with the Jewish territory.’ That the kingdom of 
Ptolemy was thereby reduced to the limits of Abilene 
alone must not, however, be assumed, for Ptolemy 
purchased immunity for his incursions from Pompey by 
the payment of a thousand talents (Jos. Ant. xiv. 32 , 
§ 39 )- 

In particular it is not probable that precisely Ptolemy’s capital 
(Chalcis) was taken from him. Josephus, however (Z?/ii. 12 8, 
§ 247), expressly distinguishes this Chalcis from the ‘kingdom of 
Lysanias’ when he says that in 53 a.d. Chalcis was taken from 
Agrippa II., in compensation for which he received a greater 
kingdom which included the kingdom of Lysanias. 

A notice in Josephus (Ant. xv. 10 1 3, §§ 343*345> 360; BJ 
L2O4, §§ 398-400) leads to the same result. Zenodorus had 
received, on payment of tribute, the former domain of Lysanias 
(ffxefxi<r 0 ojTO roi/ oikov tov Avaaviov ); after Zenodorus’ death 
(20 b.c.) Augustus bestowed his territory upon Herod the Great 
—Ulatha and Paneas to the N. of Lake Merom. These dis¬ 
tricts, therefore, would seem to have previously belonged to the 
dominion of Lysanias (Schiirer, 1 599). 

[b) If accordingly it is impossible to assign Abilene 
alone to the Lysanias vouched for by profane history 
we must put some other meaning upon the expression 
of Lk. unless we are to postulate a younger Lysanias. 
Krenkel [Josephus u. Lucas , 1894, p. 96 f) seeks to 
explain the expression from Josephus. 


It is stated by Josephus {Ant. xv. 10 1, §§ 343-345 ; BJ i. 2O4, 
§ 398 f.) that Augustus gave to Herod, while Zenodorus was still 
alive, Trachon, Patanjea, and Auranitis. After the death of 
Herod in 4 B.c. these three territories along with a portion of 
the domain of Zenodorus fell to Herod’s son Philip (Ant. 
xvii. 11 4, § 319 ; BJ ii. 6 3, § 95). This tetrarchy of Philip was, 
after his death in 34 A.D., incorporated with the province of 
Syria; but in 37 it was given to Agrippa I. along with the 
‘tetrarchy of Lysanias’ (Jos. Ant. xviii.610, § 237). In BJ 
(ii. 11 5, § 215) Josephus makes the same statement, only with the 
expression * the so-called kingdom of Lysanias ’ (/ 3 a<riAetai/ ttjv 
A yaavtov xaAov/tx.eVijr')- After the death of Agrippa I. in 44 a.d. 
his territory passed under Roman control. Hut in 53 a.d., 
according to Josephus (BJ\i. 128 , § 247), his son Agrippa II. 
obtained the former tetrarchy of Philip— i.e., Batanaea, Tracho- 
niiis, and Gaulanitis—with, in addition, the ‘kingdom of 
Lysanias’ along with what had formerly been the domain of a 
certain yarns. In Ant.xx. 7 1, § 138, Josephus states it thus: 
he received the tetrarchy of Philip and Batanaea, and also 
Trachonitis with Abila. At this point Josephus adds that this 
last had formerly been the tetrarchy of Lysanias (Au<rai/cov 6’ 
avTr] cyeyovet rerpap^ia). That this holds good of Abila only, 
not also of Trachonitis, follows from xix. 5 1, § 275 (’A/ 3 tA av Tt\v 
A vaapiov). 

Upon these data Krenkel bases the conjecture that 
Josephus does not mean to speak of Abila as the only 
possession of Lysanias, that he calls it the tetrarchy 
or kingdom of Lysanias simply and solely because it 
was the only part of the former dominions of Lysanias, 
which, instead of being assigned to another lord such as 
Herod the Great, Philip, or Agrippa 1. and receiving 
a name from the new master, had since the death of 
Lysanias continued to be directly under Roman rule. 
This interpretation fits best the ‘ Abila of Lysanias ’ 
( AjUihav TT\v AvaavLov) ; in the other passages it is not 
the most obvious one. It would be more natural to 
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interpret in another sense—that Abila alone had con¬ 
stituted the territory of Lysanias,—in that case, then, 
of a younger Lysanias. But Josephus never gives any 
indication of a younger Lysanias being known to him. 
His readers were bound to suppose him to mean the 
Lysanias who was executed in 36 b.c. When we look 
at the question from this point of view, accordingly, the 
simplest course would seem to be to conclude that 
Josephus intends this same Lysanias throughout, and 
that there was no younger Lysanias ; therefore, that 
Krenkel’s interpretation is not to be set aside as inad¬ 
missible. 

(c) Coming now to Lk., Krenkel supposes him to 
have borrowed his expression from Josephus, but on 
the erroneous impression that Lysanias had survived 
and ruled to a period shortly before the granting of his 
tetrarchy to Agrippa I. and thus to the Baptist’s time. 
As to Lk.’s acquaintance with the writings of Josephus, 
see Acts, § 16, and Theudas. Even if Lk. was not 
acquainted with Josephus, however, it is still possible 
that he may be in error; he may have found and 
misunderstood the expression * tetrarchy of Lysanias,’ 
meaning the former tetrarchy of Lysanias, in some other 
source. 

(d) In any case we need some explanation of Lk.'s 
mentioning Lysanias at all. Clearly his wish is to be 
as complete as possible at this important point of his 
narrative ; but Abilene was a very unimportant territory 
and Lysanias was not a Jewish ruler at all ; if Lysanias 
was to be mentioned other neighbouring princes deserved 
equally well to be so also. The most likely suggestion 
is that Lk. starts from the condition of matters which 
subsisted down to the year 100 A.D., and thus approxi¬ 
mately to the time when he was composing his book ; 
Agrippa II., the last of the Jewish princes, possessed 
in addition to other territories Abilene also, and Lk. 
thus found himself called upon to say who it was that 
held it in the Baptist’s time. 1 Whether he is indeed 
correct in giving a tetrarch Lysanias for this period 
must remain an open question. That he was mistaken 
cannot possibly be shown or even assumed without 
difficulty ; but neither can it be disproved. In no case 
can it be held to be impossible, on the alleged ground 
that such a mistake on his part were inconceivable. 
Not to speak of the mistake regarding Philip in this 
very verse (cp Iturea), the undeniable error in v. 2— 
that there were two high priests at the same time—is 
so serious that, in comparison with it, that regarding 
Lysanias would seem quite natural, especially if Lk. 
was depending on the unprecise mode of expression he 
found in Josephus or some other authority. 

Dio Cassius calls the pre-Christian Lysanias ‘ king of 
the Ituraeans,’ as also does Porphyry (ap. Eus. Chron. 

. ed. Schone, 1 170), if we assume that here 

* ’ ‘ Lysanias' (A vvavlov) ought to be read for 

‘ Lysimachus ' (At i<rtju.dxov). It is illegitimate to infer 
from this, however, that the coins with the legend 
* Lysanias, tetrarch and chief priest ’ (Avvavlov rerpdpxov 
Kai dpx^epiu )s : Schiirer, 1 598, n. 23) relate not to him 
but to a younger Lysanias. The coins bearing the 
legend ‘ Ptolemy tetrarch and chie[f priest] ’ (II To\ep.alov 
rerpdpxov apx[i-€pecos]) are without hesitation attributed 
to his father. In that case, however, it is very probable 
that the son also bore the same title. True, Ptolemy 
is nowhere designated * king ’ as his son is. The ex¬ 
pressions of Josephus are quite general—that he ‘ was 
ruler ’ (Svvaoreuuv, Ant. xiv. 74, § 125), or ‘ bore sway ' 
(iupdrei, BJ i. 92 , § 183). But the titles ‘ tetrarch ’ and 
‘ king ' are not sharply distinguished. 4 Tetrarch ’ at 
that time and for many a day had lost its original 

1 Holtzmann (most recently in HC ad toe.) adds the con¬ 
jecture that Lk. took literally the title ‘tetrarch’ which he 
mentions in 3 1 as helonging to two sons of Herod the Great, 
and accordingly believed that out of the kingdom of Herod 
there must have been foimed a fourth tetrarchy besides the two 
he had named, and Juda;a—viz., the ‘tetrarchy of Lysanias.’ 

1 1 is not necessary, however, to go so far as this ; see § 2. 
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meaning of ruler of a fourth part of a kingdom and 
had come to be applied quite generally to any ruler 
over a territory not too great, dependent on Rome 
(Schurer, i., § 16, n. 12, 350-352; ET ii. I7, n. 12). 
The writers of that period, however, often substitute for 
it the title of 1 king ’ also, which strictly denotes a 
higher dignity. Even Josephus designates the territory 
of one and the same Lysanias partly as a tetrarchy 
(TerpapxLa) and partly as a kingdom (fiacriXeia, § ib). 
In most quarters, therefore, no difficulty is found in 
identifying the pre-Christian Lysanias with the tetrarch 
of the inscription to be treated of in next section. 

The following inscription upon a tomb at Baalliek 
( = Heliopolis) to the N. of Abila (C/G 4523) is of 

_ ... importance if the lacunm have been 

3. Inscriptions. righdy fincd up by Renan ^\/j sslon j e 

Phinicie, 1864, p. 317-319* and more exhaustively in 
Mem. de l'Acad, des Inscr. et Belles Lett res. vol. 26 b 
[1870], pp. 70-79) : '. . . daughter to Zenodorus [son 
of] Lys[anias tjetrarch and [to] Lysfanias . . . and 
t]he sons [and to Ly]san[ias . . . and th]e sons 

in me[mor]y [piously] erected (. . . Ovyarrip 'Arjpoduptp 
Ava[aviov r]erpdpxov Kai Ava[aplq . . . Kal r]oi? t 4 o?s 
[ical] (Au)<rat'[(p . . . Kal rot]? plots fxv[r)ix]r)S x&P LV 
[eu<re/ 3 w$] avldtjKev). Schurer and others deduce from 
this not only that the Zenodorus named above (§ ia 
and b ) was a son of the pre-Christian Lysanias, but also 
that younger members of his family also bore the name 
Lysanias. Krenkel considers this to have no point 
inasmuch as the inscription bestows the title of tetrarch 
only on the father of Zenodorus, but designates the 
other persons by their mere names without any addition. 

It remains a possibility, however, that one or more of 
them may have received the title of tetrarch only after 
the erection of this monument, which perhaps may have 
been set up soon after the death of Zenodorus (20 B.c.). 
Moreover Krenkel has confined himself, as he ought 
not to have done, to Schurer s reproduction of the 
inscription. Schiirer himself says that he is giving only 
the legible portions of it and takes no account of the 
lacunre assumed by Renan. Just as the first-named 
Lysanias is more precisely designated as tetrarch, so 
Renan desiderates some more definite title for the 
second and for the third. Krenkel is right, however, 
in so far as he contends that neither the second nor the 
third can have been designated tetrarch, otherwise the 
first Lysanias would have required some further addition 
—for example the name of his father—for distinction’s 
sake. In point of fact Renan conjectures only so much 
as this—that the second and the third Lysanias were 
distinguished by addition of the names of their fathers. 
The most important consideration, however, is that for 
both of them the name Lysanias itself rests upon pure 
conjecture. Renan himself says that in the second 
place, for example, the reading might quite as easily be 
Lysimachus or Lysias; and, in the third place, Brocchi, 
the only person who had seen this fragment of the 
inscription which has since disappeared, did not read 
* Lysan ’ (AT 2 AX) at all, but * Dasan ’ (AA 2 AX). 

(/$) Another inscription ( C 1 G 4521, cp Addenda in 
vol. iii.) relates that a freedman of the tetrarch Lysanias 
has constructed a road and built a temple ‘ for the 
weal of the lords Augusti ’ (bichp rrjs tup Kvpiup 
'Le[fia<TTUp] cruTriplas). There was no plurality of 
Augusti ( = Ze/ 3 a<rro() until the time of Tiberius, along¬ 
side of whom his mother Livia, after the death of the 
Emperor Octavianus Augustus (14 A.D.), bore the title 
of Augusta (Tac. Ann. 18 ; Schurer, 1 603, n. 37). 
Now it is by no means impossible that a freedman of 
the Lysanias who died in 36 B.c. should, fifty years 
afterwards, or more have made a road and built a 
temple, particularly if, as often enough happened, he 
had been emancipated as a child along with his parents. 
Thus neither does this inscription supply any decisive 
evidence in favour of the existence of a younger tetrarch 
Lysanias. 
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Wieseler, Chronol. Synop. d. vier Evangelien , 1843, PP* * 74 * 
183, and Beitr. z. IViirdigung der Evangelien, 1869, pp. 196. 

204 *, Renan, in Mem. Acad. Inscr. 26 b, 
4 . Literature. 1870, pp. 49-84, and especially Schurer, GJV\, 
Reilage 1, 600-603 (ET i. 2 335^) for the 
assumption of a younger Lysanias. On the other side, see 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, 1 , § 40,1835, pp. *. Keim, Gesch.Jesu 

von Nazara, 1 618/. (ET ii. 384/) and A us dem Urchristen - 
thum, 1 (1878) 9-i2, and especially Krenkel, Josephus u. Lucas , 
1894, pp. 95*98. P. W. S. 

LYSIAS (AyelAC [ANV]). 1. A general of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (see ANTiocitus, 2) and one of the seed 
royal. Antiochus, smarting under the recent defeat of 
his captains Apollonius (2) and Seron (qq.v.), placed 
Lysias in charge of the W. portion of his empire with 
orders to 4 root out and destroy the strength of Israel 
and the remnant of Jerusalem.' He himself with half 
the army removed from Antioch to proceed with the 
invasion of Persia, entrusting his young son—afterwards 
Antiochus V. Eupator—to the care of Lysias (1 Macc. 
332 ff.). An army of 47,000 men under three leaders 
was sent against Judaea, but met with no success 
(1 Macc. 4 i ff., see Gorgias, Nicanor), and Lysias, 
vexed and discouraged, started out the following year 
with a force 65,000 strong (165-164 B.C.). He was 
badly defeated at Beth-zur by Judas (r Macc. ff), 
and the tidings of this disaster completed the discomfiture 
of Antiochus, who, on his deathbed, entrusted the 
guardianship of his son to Philip, 5 1 (1 Macc. 65^). 
Lysias, however, set up Antiochus Eupator as king, 
and set out upon a fresh invasion of Judaea (628^). 
Beth-zur was besieged, and at the neighbouring locality 
of Bethzacharias the Maccahnean party was defeated 
(see Eleazar). Leaving behind a portion of his army 
to continue the siege of Beth-zur, Lysias marched upon 
Jerusalem ; but hearing that Philip had returned to 
assert his newly gained authority, Lysias concluded a 
treaty with Jerusalem, which, however, he immediately 
violated (651^). He hastily marched to Antioch, 
which Philip had already occupied, and ultimately over¬ 
came him (see Philip, 5). 2 He was put to death at 
the commencement of the reign of Demetrius I. [q.v .]. 
His history as recounted in 2 Macc. 10 n ff. ll- 12 i 
13 i- 142 differs in several essential particulars from the 
above ; see Maccabees, Second, §2/, col. 2869 ff. 

2. See Claudius Lysias. 

LYSIMACHUS (Aycimax.OC [BKAV]). 

1. Son of Ptolemy, who is said to have translated 
into Greek the book of Esther ; see apocryphal Esther 
Hi ((5 lOn). On this and on the statement that the 
translation was made at Jerusalem (tup [L* 3 top] Ip 
y Upovaa\7)ix) see Esther, § 9, col. 1405, Willrich, 
Judaica, * 2 .$/. 

2. A high priest (about 171 B.c.), temporarily ap¬ 
pointed by his brother Menelaus [ q.v .]. His many acts 
of sacrilege roused the indignation of the common people, 
who rose against him and killed him (2 Macc. 4 29 39^). 

On the statement in v. 29 (rrj? apxiepwowq? SidSoxoo) see 
Willrich, Judaica , 165 ; the Vg. seems to have supposed that 
Lysimachus was his brother’s successor (see RVmg.), reading: 

‘ Menelaus amotus est a sacerdotio succedente L. fratre suo/ 

In view of the fact that his brother Menelaus bears a Hellenised 
form of a Hebrew name, Mr. S. A. Cook conjectures that Lysi¬ 
machus itself is a Hellenising of the Hebrew ■pD ,i ?K* (cp 
Ismachiah, Semachiau). See generally Onias. 

LYSTRA(Ayctp<\n* Actsl 46 21 I61; eNAyCTpoic. 
g .. Acts 14 8 162 2 Tim. 3 It). 3 The site of Lystra 
** 1 e * was guessed by Leake in 1820, and his con¬ 

jecture was confirmed by Sterrett’s discovery of a large 

1 Probably this was due to the ill-success of Lysias. 

2 Another tradition in 2 Macc. 13 23 would seem to show that 
Philip had been appointed chancellor. 

3 The same variation in gender and declension as is found in 
the case of Myra [f.v .]; but while the mod. name of Myra is 
proof of the existence of the local form Mvpai>, there is no 
evidence, other than the passage in Acts, available in the case of 
Lystra. See on this point, Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 
128. The name Lystra, as Ramsay remarks {Hist. Comm, on 
Galatians, 223), is probably Lycaonian, as the similar names 
Ilistra and Kilistra occur to the SE. and NW. of the town 
respectively (cp Rams. Hist. Geogr. 0/AM 451). 
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pedestal, standing perhaps in its original position, having 
an inscription in honour of Augustus (Wolfe Exped. 
142 : Diviun Aug[uslum ] Col[onia] Iul\ia\ Felix 
Gemina Lustra consecravit d[ecreto ] d[ecurionum]). 
This proves that the colony occupied the hill about 
one mile NW. of the modern village Khatyn-Serai 
( = ‘The Lady’s Mansion ’), some eighteen miles SSW. 
of Iconium. A considerable stream, flowing eastwards 
out into the Lycaonian plain, runs between the ancient 
site and the modern village. Few remains of the old 
city are visible above ground ; but a small church stands 
near an Ayasma (i.e., 'Aylao-fxa) or spring reputed holy 
by the Christians of Iconium and the Turks of the 
neighbourhood. This tradition of sanctity probably 
goes back to pagan times. There is no trace of the 
temple of Zeus (Act 14 13) ; but its site is perhaps in¬ 
dicated by the pedestal already mentioned (see Jupiter). 

When on the death of Amyntas in 25 B.c. his kingdom 
was formed into a province (Galatia), Lystra, Isaura, 
2 History. and Derbe were a11 included within it: for 
Lystra had belonged to the Lycaonian te- 
trarchy transferred to Amyntas in 36 B.c. (see Lyca¬ 
onia), and Derbe had been taken by him from 
Antipater with the connivance of the Romans (see 
Derbe). The importance of the town was ephemeral, 
and dated only from 6 b.c., when Augustus made an 
effort to regulate and civilise the mountaineers on the 
southern frontier of Galatia. To this end there was 
created a system of military roads radiating from Antioch 
to the garrison cities or colonies. The military colonies 
founded in this region were Olbasa, Comama, Cremna, 
Parlais, Lystra, and Antioch (cp CIL 3, suppl. 6974) 
[see Pisidia]. Lystra was the most easterly of these 
colonies, and the bulwark of southern Galatia; for 
Derbe, which lay farther E., did not become important 
until 41 A.d., and was never a colony; nor was 
Iconium, the nearest important town to the N., a 
colony (until the time of Hadrian). Lystra thus stood 
in proud isolation in this nook of Galatia as the repre¬ 
sentative of Roman civilisation, and the Latin-speaking 
Coloni formed a military aristocracy amid the incolce or 
Lycaonian natives of the town. The nearest Roman 
city was Antioch, the military centre. 

The sympathy between the two colonies is illustrated by the 
inscription discovered at Antioch on the base of a statue pre¬ 
sented by Lystra (Sterrett, IVolfe Exped. 352: rrfv XafnrpOTa.Tr\v 
Avtio\€q)^ KoAuiviav r) Xafj.irpoTa.Tr) AucTTpeW KoXuivia tyiv aSe A- 
< rf v • • • eTelfirjo'fv). The Latin feeling in Lystra is shown by 
the faet that the name of the city is written Lustra on coins and 
in inscriptions, under the influence of a false analogy between 
the Lycaonian word and the Latin word lustrum (cp CIL 
06596, Col Lustrensium, and 6786. Coins have colonia . 
Julia . felix . gemina . lustra). Nevertheless, it was only 
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special circumstances that for a time impressed this foreign 
character upon the town. 6 

Lying as it did in a secluded glen ten miles S. of 
the great trade route, which naturally ran by way of 

3. NT references Iconium and Derbe, Lystra retained 
* niore tenaciously than those towns 
the native stamp. When the hill-country was pacified, 
Lystra ceased to be of importance ; and its situation 
was not such as to make it a great town by reason of its 
trade. Hence it was neither Romanised nor Hellenised ; 
of all the places visited by Paul, Lystra was the only one 
the native character of which was sufficiently prominent 
to receive notice in Acts. The belief in the epiphany 
of the gods, and the use of the * speech of Lycaonia' 
(Acts 14 n) in a moment of excitement testify to the 
permanence of the native character in the bulk of the 
population. 

Athough on the ground of their constitution as 
Roman colonies, Lystra and Antioch go together, from 
the point of view of the organisation of the Roman 
province, Lystra goes with Derbe, these two together 
being the cities of the Lycaonian region of the province 
of Galatia. Hence, Lystra is grouped with Derbe in 
Acts 146 (where rr)v irepixwpov, ‘the region that lieth 
round about’ AV = the Regio, of Lycaonia 

Galatica. See Lycaonia, § 3, and Galatia, § 7). 
From the point of view of its commercial relations, the 
connection of Lystra was closest with Iconium, and 
next to that with Antioch, for the trade flowed west¬ 
wards. Hence, in Acts 1419, it is Jewish traders from 
Iconium and Antioch that come to Lystra ; and in Acts 
I62 Lystra and Iconium are grouped together as the 
district in which Timothy was well known (Rams. St. 
Paul the Traveller , 179). Lystra was the birthplace 
and home of Timothy, whose parentage illustrates the 
composite character of the population. 2 Tim. 310/. 
clearly implies that Timothy was a spectator of the brutal 
assault made upon Paul by the Lystran rabble. Lystra 
was revisited by Paul on the way home on the comple¬ 
tion of the first journey (Acts 1421), and again on the 
second journey (Acts I61) : the order of the names corre¬ 
sponds to the geographical order, for on the second 
journey Paul travelled westwards by way of the Cilician 
Gates. A visit to Lystra, on the third journey, is implied 
in Acts 18 23 (on the South Galatian theory only [cp 
Galatia, §§ 7 and 9-14, 24]). 

In later Christian history Lystra is rarely mentioned. Artemas 
or Artemius, one of the Seventy, is said to have been its bishop. 
Excavation will doubtless reveal much on this interesting and 
promising site. 

Literature .'—Chiefly Ramsay in his Church in theR. Entp.tp) 

AT Jf'i and Hist. Comm . on Gal. 223, et pass. 

W. J. W. 
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MAACAH (so 2 S. 106 8) or Maachah (flSHD; 
MAXAT6I [B], MAXA 0 I [AF], MAX A 06 I [ l 1 ; other 
readings MAX6I, AXA 0 GI, OMAXA 06 I [=0 MAX-, c P M- 
N 6 OXA 06 I, MOXAT6I, MAXAX AAX€l [B] ; M 0 XAT 61 [N], 
MAXATI, MAXATAI, MAXA 006 l t MAXA 0 A, MCO 0 AT 6 I, 
MAAXA 0 [A]; MAAXA 0 I [<J] 5 MAKA 0 I, MAKApOl, 
MAXA 0 ITOY [I-]). If the name is, as the present writer 
holds, probably a popular corruption of Jerahtneel (see 
Maacaii ii.), we need not wonder to find it both in 
the N. and in the S. of Palestine. The final editors 
of our narratives certainly took Maacah to be an 
Aramaean country. It is mentioned in connection with 
Rehob, Zobah, and Ish-tob (Tob?) as furnishing 
Aramaean mercenaries to the Ammonites, 2 S. 106 8 
( /maaxcL [AL], auaXtjK 1 [ 11 ]) ; in the parallel, 1 Ch. 196 , 
it is even called Akam-maacah [RV], Sykia-maacaii 
[AV] (najJO DnK. (rvpias /jlooxcl [BN], <r. fxaxa- [A], <r. //aaya 
[L]). In 2 S. 20 15 (AV) we read of a city called Abel 
of Belli-maacah (see Ahel-bktii-maacah), which is 
commonly supposed to have derived its name from the 
northern Maacah. It should be noted, however, that 
Abel-beth-maacah (so RV) is called (v. 19) 'a mother 
in Israel’ whereas Maacah only became Israelitish after 
the defeat of 1 ladad-ezer ; 2 the reading Abel-beth- 
maacah must be corrupt (see Sheba, b. Bicri). The 
gentilic noun Maachathites (AV), Maacathites 
(RV), \-12yo, occurs with ‘Cleshurites’ in Josh. 13 13*7 
[JE] (in b, n::yn. whence RV Maacath) and in Dt. 3 m 
(AV ‘ Geshuri and Maachathi,' 6 tactp [AF]) ; here a 
northern people and land is evidently meant. In 2S. 
2334 , however, 4 the Maaeathite ’ as clearly indicates a 
southern district (see Kuphklet, 2). 

A corrupt form of ‘Maacath* is n^n (EV Hamath). Wi. 3 
thinks that there were two Hamaths, one in Syiia, the other on 
the S. of Mt. Ilermon ; the second ncn however is surely a 
corruption of rpJJO (Maacah). We know as a fact that there 
was a southern Geshur (if that be the right vocalisation); it is 
hardly less certain that there was a southern Maacah, and the 
true text of that much-disputed passage, 2 S. 8 1 b, most prob¬ 
ably stated that ‘ David (not Solomon) took the Maaeathite 
(district) out of the hand of the Sarephathites * (see Methkg* 
ammah). The popular corruption may underlie the strange 
place-name risen (Humtah), and the odd personal names 
and the more corrupt alternative form(®»AL 2 Ch. 362) I 

n;ye, the southern Maacah, may also occur in Ps. 006 [8], 
emended text (see Psalms IBook], § 28 [iv.]) and elsewhere. 

T. K. C. 

MAACAH RV, so also in 2 S. 33 AV, which has 
elsewhere Maachaii (HDIJp, mmxa [BAL]). Like 
Micah and Micaiah (qq.v .), the name seems to the 
present writer to be a popular corruption of Jerahme’el 
or Jerahme’elith { 4 a Jerahmeelite’). Talmai, the father 
of Maacah 2, was also probably designated 4 a Jerah¬ 
meelite’ (b. Ammihur?). See Talmai 2, and Maa¬ 
caii 2. 

1. A 4 son ’ (or * daughter ’ ?) of Nahor ( i.e ., Hauran) 
by Reumah (Gen. 2224, /jlioxcl [ADL]). The name (see 
above) corresponds to 4 Kemuel-abi - aram ’ (another 
disguise of Jerahme’el), in the list of Nahor’s sons by 
Milcah. See Kemukl, Naiior. 

2. Daughter of Talmai, king of Geshur, and mother 
of Absalom (2 S. 83, fiaaxo .0 [A], 1 Ch. 32 , /xw^ct [BA]). 
See Geshur 2, Talmai. 

3. Mother of Abijah (iK .152 2 Ch. 11 20-22), also 
called Micaiah (2CI). 13 a; AV Michaiah). In 

1 K. 15 her father's name is given as Abisalom, in 

2 Ch. 11 as Absalom, but in 2 Ch. 13 as Uriel of Gibeah 
(d 5 UA , however, for ‘Gibeah’ has yafiauv, Vg. Gabaa , 

1 This may perhaps record an early and correct explanation. 
But cp Aram, § 5, n. 1. 

2 Cp Wi. GI 2 241. 3 Ibid. 210/ 
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Pesh. rdmithd, 4 Ramah’). It has been thought that 
the name Uriel may have been derived from 1 K. 15 to 
(where it may originally have stood, see Asa, i), the 
motive of the change being a desire to provide some 
other parentage for Abijah’s mother (cp Tamar 3). 

A more satisfactory theory can be offered. The reading in 
1 K. 15 2 is more nearly correct; pVir’3N may be a corruption of 
SnC‘* 1N» an( I l >ot h a »d Vr'IR corruptions of S^nr* 

Maacah, as we have seen, is probably a corruption of n'7KErn*> 
and the original statement was that Abijah’s mother was named 
Maacah [a Jerahmeelite], of Gibeah. The Gibeah meant is 
that of Josh. 15 57. 

4. Mother of Asa (1 K. 15 10, ava [BL] ; 2 Ch. 15 16). 
See Asa, 1. Most probably 1 K. 15 10 should run thus : 

4 His mother’s name was Maacah [a Jerahmeelite],’ on 
the analogy of 1 K. 152 (see 3). She was deposed 
from her position as queen-mother on account of some 
religious symbol (nsVss, RV ‘an abominable image’) 
which she had made for Asherah [ q.v .], 1 K. 15 13. 

In Pesh. of 1 K. 15 10 Maacah’s father’s name is given as Ebed* 
salom, a mistaken emendation of Abishalom (cp 3). 

5. Father of Achish [g. 7 >.] (1 K. 239, afxrjo-a [B]), called also 

Maoch (IpJ’O, 1 S. 27 2, [B], fuoafi [A], a\Lfiaav [L]); so 

Targ. in both passages. The reading of ©l and Tg. is im¬ 
portant. See Talmai (adJin.'). 

6. A concubine of Caleb (1 Ch. 2 48, /iw^a [BA]), personifying 
the Jerahmeelites. 

7. Wife (or ‘mother,’ Pesh.) of Machir (also = Jerahme’el?), 
the Manassite(1 Ch. 7 15./C, /u.ou>xa[B], /txooxa [A]); cp Maacah 

I ; Saul i. 

8. Wife of Jehiel, ‘father’ of Gibeon (1 Ch. 829, fxo\x a [B], 
fju A\a [Ba?b?] t jxa^a [L]; 935 /tioa>ya [BRA]). B’s reading 
confirms the derivation from Jerahme’el. 

9. Father of Hanan [2] (t Ch. 11 43, poa >\a [BN], fia\a [A]). 

10. Father of Shephatiah, a Simeonite (r Ch. 27 16, fia\a [B], 
/xaa\a [A], fia\art [L]). Note that the next name is that of a 
son of Kemuel, another distortion of Jerahme’el. 

For another instance of the distortion of 4 Jerahme’el’ into 
‘ Maacah ’ see Saul, § 1 (on 2 S. 20 14, Abel-beth-maacah). Cp 
also Meholathite ; Maacah and Meholah are both probable 
corruptions of ‘ Jerahme’el.’ t. K. C. 

MAADAI (Hrp, abbrev. from some ethnic, but see 
Maadiah and cp (£ 5 ), b. Bani, in the list of those with 
foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 end); Ezral034 
(moAgA[g]ia [BN], mooAgia [A], MoyoyAi [L]) 
= I Esd. 934 Momdis (momAgioc [B], -Aeic [A], 
MOoyAeiA [L]). 

MAADIAH (iinyp, see § 33, but also cp Maadai), 
a priest in Zerubbabel’s band (see Ezra ii., § 6 b) ; Neh. 
125 (BNAom., maaAiac [N c am e- su P-], maaAiac [L]). 
Cp Maaziah, Moadiah. 

MAAI (TD), a priestly musician in the procession at 
the dedication of the wall (see Ezra ii. , § 6 b), Neh. 
1236+ (BXA om., maai [N c - a inf ], a\AIA [E])- 
MAALEH-ACRABBIM (n$D), Josh. 15 3 +, 
AV, RV Ascent of Akrabbim {q.v.). 

MAANI. 1. (mangi [B], maani [A], moongim 

[L]), I Esd. 5 31 RV = Ezra 2 50 Meumm (^). 

2. RV Baani (^aa»{f]t [BA], / 3 avac [L]), 1 Esd. 9 34 = Ezra 
10 34, Bani 2. 

MAARATH (Fnrp , MArApoo0 [B], mapco 0 [A], 
MAAPOO 0 [L]), a city in the hill country of Judah 
(Josh. 1559), mentioned next to Gedor, which is 6 ^ m. 
N. from Hebron. Near the ruins of Jedur (Gedor) is 
the village of Bet Ummar, which may be a distant echo 
of Ma’arath (?). Not far away are handsome rock 
tombs and a number of small caverns (Baed.<*> 135). 

MAAREH-GEBA. See Geba. 

MAASAI, AV Maasiai (HQ), iCh.9i2 = Neh. 

II 13, AMASHAI (q.v.). 

MAASEAS (Bar. 1 1 RV). See Maaseiah i. 
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MAASEIAH, RVMahseiah(.TpTO, § 28 ; [Ginsb. ; 
but see Baer’s note on Jer. 3212]), an ancestor of Baruch, 
Jer. 3212 (maacaioy [B Q], mnac. [B b ], macc. [A], 
maccoy [^]) ■ 51 59 {m^caioy [BN c * a Q], -cc. [A], 

MAX&lOY [N*]). In Bar. 1 1 the name appears as 
Maasias, RV Maaseas. 

MAASEIAH (iVb’ljp, [and -inWD in Jer. 35 4 and 
nos. 4-9], for the corruption ITC’JD see no. 22 ; acc. 
to Che. from some ethnic (see 12), but pointed as if= 
‘work of God’ ep Jaasiel and see Names, § 31; 
maacaia[c], maacia[c] [BNQ], maacia[c] [E], ma- 
ceoY [«])• . . ,. , 

1. Father of Zephaniah the priest, temp. Zedekiah, Jer. 21 r 
(fiavaacraiov [B], fiva. [Bab], fiacra. [A], fiaacr. [Q]), cp 29 [36] 
25 (firacraiov [B a J b ], fiacra. [A]), 37 [44] 3 (jxvacrcuov [Bab], ^a. 
[A]). He is possibly the same as 

2. b. Shallum, a door-keeper, Jer. 35 [42] 4 (fiaacreov [R c - a ], 
fiacraiov [A]). 

3. Father of the ‘ false ’ prophet Zedekiah, Jer. 29 21 (om. BNA, 
fia<r<riov [Theod. in Q m £-]). 

4. b. Adaiah, a captain of Judah, who allied himself with 
Jehoiada, 2 Ch. 23 1 (fxaaiav [A]). 

5. An official ("isitrn, see Scribe) under Uzziah, 2 Ch. 26 n 
(afia<raiov [B], fiaacrcrtov [L]). 

6. A ‘ king’s son,’ if this is right (^D.Tp *» see Hammelech), 
slain by the Ephraimite Zichri when Pekah invaded Judah, 
2Ch. 287 (fiaaiav [A]). [According to Che, ‘Azrikam,’ which 
follows, comes from ‘ Jerahmeel,’ originally a gloss on ‘hamme¬ 
lech.’ Thus Maaseiah was the ‘ ruler of the house.’] 

7. Governor of Jerusalem, temp. Josiah, sent with Shaphan to 
superintend the restoration of the temple, 2 Ch. 34 8 ( fiaacra [B]). 

8. and 9. Two Leviles of the second rank, temp. David, 
1 Ch. 15 18 (fj.aa<r<roua [B], a/iaaia [Avid.]), 2 o (/uia<r<rata? [B], 
fiaaaias [r]). 

10. A priest in the list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., 
5 5 end), Ezra 10 18 (fieecrcn jA [B], fiaacrrja [r], -r]ta [A])=i Esd. 
9 19, Matthei.as, UV M ATHELAS (fiaerjAas [B], fiaOr). [A]). 

11. One of the b’ne Harim, a priest in list of those with 
foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 end). Ezra 10 21 (fiaa-arjA [BN], 
fiacre ias [A])=i Esd. 9 21 (Eanes, RV Manes, fiavn^q [BA]), 
where ‘ of the sons of Harim ’ is omitted except in ©l. 

12. One of the b’ne Pashhur, a priest in list of those with 
foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 end), Ezral022=i Esd.922, 
MASSIAS (acro-eta? [B], /iourtria? [A], fiaaacna<; [L]). 1 

13. One of the b’ne Pahath-moab, in list of those with 
foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 end), Ezra 10 30 ( fiaanqa [13], fiaa cr. 

[A] , fiacrrf [r]) = 1 Esd. 931 Moosias, RV Moossias (fioocrae ia? 

[B] , fLooaaias [A]; no trace is found in ©l save aiSia, or 
perhaps fiaSeias ?) 

14. Father of Azariah (4); Neh.323 (/xaScunjA [BN],/i.aa<r<rtov 

[L]). 

15. In list of Ezra’s supporters (see Ezra ii., § 13 [yCJ; cp i., 
§ 8 ; ii., § 16 [5]; ii., § 15 [i]c) Neh. S4 ( fiaao-aata [B], -o-ias [L]) 
= 1 Esd.943 Balasamus, RV Baai.samus (*.<?., /3aAa<ra/m = 
Bilshan ; fZaa\<rafio<; [BA], fiaacrtas [L]). 

16. Expounder of law (see Ezra ii., § 13 [f] ; cp i., § 8; ii., 
5 16 [5], § 15 [i]c), Neh. 87 (om. BN*A)= r Esd. 948, Maianeas, 
RV M At annas (fiaiaurai [BA], fiacrcrias [L]). 

17. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7), Neh. 10 25 [26] 
(fiaaAa-la [A]). 

18. b. Baruch descended from Shiloni [7.®.], in list of 
Judahite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra ii., § 5 [ 6 ], § 15 [i]«), 
Neh. 11 5 (fiaacreia [B], fiaAaia [A], fiecrela [r*], afiecreia [x c - a ], 
fiaaiat; [L]); he represents the Shelanite branch of Judah, just 
as Athaiah represents the Perezite (see Perez), cp 1 Ch. 9 5 where 
the name Asaiah (.Vb’i’) is probably nothing more than another 
form of Maaseiah. 

19. b. Ithiel in list of Benjamite inhabitants of Jerusalem 

(see Ezra ii., § 5 § 15 [1] rt) ; Neh. 11 7 (uayariA [B], uarariA 

[*]). 

20. and 21. Two priests in procession at the dedication of 
the wall (see Ezra ii., § 13^), Neh. 12 41 42 (om. BN*A). 

22. A Gershonite Eevite, 1 Ch. 640 [28], whose name has 
been corrupted into Baaseiah. 

MAASIAI, 1 Ch.9i2, RV Maasai. 

MAASIAS, RV Maaseas (Bar. Ii); in Jer. 32 i 2 
Maaseiah i. 

MAASMAS (maacman [BA]), 1 Esd. 843 RV= 
Ezra8i6, Siiemaiah, 17. 

MAATH {maa 0 [Ti. WH]), a name in the genealogy 
of Jesus (Lk. 326). See Genealogies ii., § 3. 

1 [The name occurs between Elioenai (=Elishama = lshmael) 
and Ishmael. Perhaps the same man is meant, and his name 
was Ishmael; Nethaneel= Ethani, follows (so Che.XI 
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MAAZ (jTD, cp Ajiimaaz ; maac [BAL]), one of 
the sons of Ram b. Jerahmeel b. Hezron ; 1 Ch. 227]% 

MAAZIAII (•’in'Trp, ' Yah we is a refuge' ? the name 
may, however, be a corruption of iTpTO ; see Maa- 
seiaii i.), the name of a (post-exilic) priestly family, 
to which was assigned one of the twenty-four 4 courses,’ 
1 Ch. 24 i 8 (maacai [B], moozaA [A], moozia [L]). 
Represented amongst the signatories to the covenant 
(see EzRAi.,§7); Neh. 108 [9] (rnyn, vadeia [ 13 ], 
a^eia [N], /laafria [A], /naafras [L]); cp Maadiaii. 

MABDAI (mamAai [B], manAai [A]), 1 Esd. 934 = 
Ezral035, Benaiah, 9. 

MACALON ([ekImakaAcon [BA]), i Esd. 5 21 = Ezra 
227, Michmas. See Michmash. 

MACCABEES (FAMILY) 

Name Maccabee (§ 1). Judas (§ 4). 

,, Hasmonaean (§ 2). Jonathan (§ 5). 

Uprising (§ 3). Simon (§ 6). 

Genealogy (§ 3). John Hyrcanus (§ 7). 

Bibliography (§ 8). 

The name 4 Maccabaeus’ (makkaBaiOC ; Lat. 
Machabceus ; Syr. ) was originally a name of 

1 Thfl the third sonof Mattathias(see §3), com- 

< ’ lvr , * mon] y ca ^ e d Judas, and in the books 

lviaccaoee. of Maecabees is applied only to him. 

(Touoa? 6 Ka\ovfici'0<; Ma/c«aj 3 aio? iMacc. 24 3 i; IovS. [6] 
Max*. 266 ; lou 5 . 6 Maxx. 5 24 2 Macc. 2 19 8 x ; 6 Maxx. 1 Macc. 
5 34 [A], 2 Macc. 8 5 16 10 19^ ; or simply Max*. 1 Macc. 5 34 
[NV] 2 Macc. 10 i.) 1 It thus makes the impression of being a 
surname ; see, however, below. 

As Maceabeeus was the central figure in the struggle 
for Jewish independence, it was natural that his name 
should be used at a later day (so, e.g. , in Origen) to 
designate the other members of the family to which he 
belonged (also called 4 Hasmonoeans’ ; see below, § 2), 
or even in a wider sense, to apply to all those who were 
in any way associated with him or his brethren. 
Similarly, certain writings which are concerned directly 
or indirectly with the deeds or the times of these leaders 
have been entitled Books of Maccabees (31 aKKapatwv, 
or Maxxa/ 3 atVct ; properly, the Maccabcean history or 
times ; cp BcunAeto)*', etc.). See below on the titles of 
‘3 Macc.’ (col. 2879) and * 4 Macc.,’ especially (col. 
2872). 

The form and the meaning of the Hebrew (or 
Aramaic) original of the name Maccabneus are alike 
uncertain. The Greek transcription points to a form 
with k (p). Against this, the Latin machabeeus (ch = j 
[^]) has been urged, but without sufficient reason. 

The argument in favour of the form has been presented 
with great thoroughness and ingenuity by S. I. Curtiss (The 
Name Machabee , Leipsic, 1876), who attempts to give the 
Latin form ‘ Machahams ’ direct connection with the Hebrew, 
through Jerome. The argument breaks down completely at 
that point, however, even if we let Jerome's indefinite ‘ Macha- 
baiorum primum librum Hebraicum reperi' (in Prol. Gal.) mean 
all it can, and believe that he had actually seen a Hebrew 
1 Macc. 2 There is not the slightest probability that the old 
Latin translation of 1 Mace, was revised by Jerome; on the 
contrary, all the evidence is strongly opposed to this view. 

So far, therefore, as the testimony of the old versions 
is concerned, we have to guide us only the undoubted 
fact that the Greek form of the name is derived from a 
translation of the book made with painstaking accuracy 
directly from the Hebrew'(see below, Maccabees, First, 
§ 3 [col. 2858]), whilst the Latin form of the name is 
found in a version made from the Greek* 

The favourite interpretation of the name has con¬ 
nected it with the Hebrew makkdbeth (see Hammer, i); 

1 [The spelling of the name occasionally varies in ANV.] 

2 There is justification for the suspicion that this statement 
of Jerome’s was based simply on Origen’s testimony to the 
existence of a Semitic 1 Macc. See col. 2857, § 1; and col. 
2866, § 11. 

3 All other forms of the name, even those which appear in 

(late) Jewish writings (*apc, ’R3r^), are derived either 

from the Greek or from the Latin. 
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Aram, makkdbd. Judas would thus have been called 
4 The Hammerer,’ presumably because of his prowess 
in battle. To this, however, there are objections : 

x. The form of the word—apparently an adjective ending in 
ai or i—which the Greek naturally suggests. We should 
hardly expect an adjective to he used in such a case. 

2. The kind of hammer designated by the Hebrew 

(see Curtiss, 22 fj. Both Hebrew and Aramaic have words in 
common use for ‘heavy hammer,' ‘sledge-hammer, 1 whilst '<3 
is the smaller workman's tool. Especially in view of the familiar 
passages Jer. 50 23 (cp Berdkhoth , 28 6 ) 51 20, the ‘hammer' 
theory of Judas' name seems hardly credible. 

3. It is by no means certain that the name Maccabee was 
given to Judas because of his valour. There is no hint of such 
an origin of the name in our oldest sources, 1 and it is evident 
that the interpretations of this nature found in later writings 
( e.g ., in Gorionides) are mere guesses. 

It is to be observed that not only Judas, but also 
each of his brothers, has a double name. In the 
passage 1 Macc. 22-5, John is said to have been called 
Gaddi (see col. 2853, n. i); Simon, Thassi; Judas, Mac- 
cabaeus ; 2 Eleazar, Avaran ; Jonathan, Apphus. It has 
commonly been supposed that these 4 surnames ’ are all 
descriptive of the character or exploits of those to whom 
they are applied (thus Eleazar’s name, Avaran, has been 
explained from the incident of his boring a hole (root Tin) 
in the elephant) ; but the fact that not one of the names 
lends itself to any such interpretation should be con¬ 
clusive against this theory. 


On the contrary, the * surnames ’ have rather the appearance 
of names given at birth (Gaddi is a familiar Jewish name ; see 
below, § 3 x); and when the list 4 Simeon, Judah, Eleazar, etc.,’ 
is put over against the corresponding list ‘ Thassi, Maccabi, 
Avaran, etc.,' the probability at once suggests itself that the 
latter were the names originally given by Mattathias to his five 
sons, whilst the former were the names which they received 
later as the princes 0/ the Jewish people (in the way that has 
been so generally customary, with kings, popes, caliphs, etc.). 

It is a precisely similar case when Josephus (Ant. xiii. 4 8) 
writes: ‘AAefai'Spos 6 BaAas Aeyo/mei'o?, although ‘ Balas 1 was 
the original name of this king, and ‘Alexander’ the later 
official name which came to him with his elevation in rank (see 
Schiir. GJV 1 178; ET 1 1, p. 240). Cp also the names of the 
queen Alexandra, whose Hebrew name had been Salome : 
’AAe£dv6pa r) teal SaAiVa (Eusebius) ; Alexandra qiue et Salina 
vocabatur (Jerome, Comm, on Dan. 9 24^); by Josephus 
called only Alexandra. 

It is doubtful, therefore, whether much help is to be 
gained from the side of etymology in determining the 
Hebrew 7 form and meaning of 4 Maccabmus.' 

For the various conjectures that have been made, see Curtiss, 
12-24 I Wace’s Apocrypha , 1 247 /. ; Schurer, GJV T 2 ) 1 158; ET 
1 1, p. 212 f. 

As for the form, the evidence decidedly favours 
(w'ith single p?) ; 3 the possibility of a form with 2 must, 
however, be admitted. 


The jews do not seem to have applied the name 
4 Maccabee ’ either to the members of the dynasty or to 
the books dealing with the events of 


2. The name 
* Hasmongean. 


, their time. Instead, they used for both 
the adjective 4 * Hasmonrean ’ (Asmo- 
ncean, mce’rj. * Aaanwvaios), which seems to have been 
the family name of the house of Mattathias. 

4 Hasmonaian 1 does not occur in the books of Maccabees, but is 
frequently used by Jostphis (see the references, below), and 
appears once in the Mishni (Middoth 1 6), 4 where Judas and 


1 If the author of 1 Macc. had thus understood the name, how 
could he have failed to make some use of the figure in 83-5? 

2 That Judas’ name is written with the Greek adjective end¬ 
ing -a 109, and not simply transliterated, like TaSit (see § 3, 1), 
etc., is of course due to the fact that it had already become a 
household word among the Greek-speaking Jews. 

3 In favour of the single rather than the double p, the follow¬ 

ing considerations may be urged (1) The possibility that 
Josephus wrote the name with a single k (so generally in Niese’s 
ed.). (2) The occasional employment of kk to represent a single 

p. Thus, A KKapoiv for pipy; Naxxapeip. for c "lp 2 (Am. 1 1 
[unless we should point nahhddim}), etc. (3) The Latin form, 
which may well have become fixed in use before the translation 
from our Greek version was made. 

4 In this passage, certain chambers (mrcS) belonging to the 

temple are described. Of one of them it is said : rmEX nTTUD 
cixpsrir nmnn mx nx (var. wictrn '12 ud na 

p* > ‘ In the NE. chamber the Hasmon^ans laid away the 
stones of the altar which the Grecian kings had defiled.’ Cp 

1 Macc. 4 46. 


his brethren are called ’njiscTI Similarly Targ. 1 S. 2 4 

On JV3), and many passages in the Gemarii and later Jewish 
literature. For tne complete list of references, see Caster, 
‘The Scroll of the Hasmonmans’ (Transs. gth Orient. Con^ 
gress , Lond., 1892), p. 7 ; Levy, Neuhebr. und chald. IVdrter - 
buch y s.v.). The Hebrew form O’JlCtl’n also occurs. 

The origin of the name is wholly obscure. It was 
probably borne originally either by Mattathias himself, 
or by one of his ancestors ; but we are quite destitute 
of information on this point. In 1 Macc. 2 1, Mattathias 
is called 4 the son of John, son of Simeon ’ (Marratftas 
T udvvov rod wU/new?); 1 Josephus, Atit. xii. 61, carries 
the line one step farther back, adding rod 'Aaajucooaiov 
(cp xiv. 16 4 xvi. 7 x); but it is not likely that he had 
any authority for this. 2 The adjective may have 
originated in the name of a man, Hasmon (cp the 
Chronicler’s ern ; sec Hashum) ; or, more probably, 
in the name of a place (cp P’s pern, Josh. 1627 and 
nnern, Nu. 3329/; see Heshmon, Hashmonah); or 
even in an appellative, though the absence of a root 
ern in the Hebrew-Aramaic literature known to us 
makes this very unlikely. 

The fanciful etymology connecting the name with the air. Ary. 
□ ’JCm, Ps- fiS 32 (the result of a scribe’s blunder), which is then 
explained by the Arabic hasm(l), ‘fatness,’ should be put aside 
once for all. 


While Palestine was under the Egyptian rule, the 
Jews were not directly interfered with in the exercise of 
_ T . . their religion and customs. Even then, 
P, ° however, Greek cities were springing up 
•tuf Y? 1 in all parts of the land, and a strong 

a a las. p ressure was gradually being brought to 
bear on Judaism by the rapid encroachment of Greek 
thought and culture. After the beginning of the 
Seleucid rule (198 B.c., under Antiochus III., the 
Great) this pressure was vastly increased, both from 
without and from within. The Syrian kings did not 
find it easy to hold together the heterogeneous elements 
of their domain, and it was to their interest to dis¬ 
courage the exclusive Jewish religion. To the Jews 
themselves, the struggle against Hellenism might well 
have seemed a losing one. There was a strong party 
in Judaea that openly favoured union with the Gentiles 
and the adoption of the new culture. See, e.g., 1 Macc. 

1 ir 14 15 2 Macc. 47-15 ; etc. On the other hand, as 
was natural, those who held to the national religion 
redoubled their zeal. At the head of these was the 
well-defined extreme legalistic party of ‘ the Pious' 3 
(D’TDn, ’Aaibaioi, see Lovingkindness). Soon after 
the beginning of the reign of Antiochus (IV.) Epiphanes 
(175-164 b.c.) matters came to a crisis (sec Israel, 
§ yojf . ; Abomination of Desolation). It was not, 
however, at Jerusalem, but in one of the smaller towns 
of Judaea that the revolt broke out. When the king’s 
officer, who compelled the people to sacrifice to the 
heathen gods, came to Modem (MwSeiV ; see Modin), 
a village in the mountains near Lydda, a man of that 
place named Mattathias (rrnne, ‘Gift of Yahwe*; see 
Mattithiaii), son of John, a priest of the order of 
Joarib (1 Macc. 2 i), offered resistance to the king’s 
command ; he slew the officer and a Jew who was 
offering the sacrifice, pulled down the altar, and fled, 
with his five sons and many others who joined them, 
into the mountains. Multitudes followed, and the 
revolt very soon assumed formidable proportions. Mat¬ 
tathias and his companions also went through the land, 
pulling dowrn the heathen altars, putting to death the 
apostates, and stirring up the remainder of the people 
to insurrection. In this same year, however (Sel. 146 ; 


1 Wellh., Ph. u. Sadd. 94 n., wished to read ‘Hasmon’ in 
place of ‘ Simeon.’ 

2 Similarly Josephus speaks of the memhers of this family in 
a few places as oi ’Acrafiuivatov irat&e? (Pit. 1 ; Ant. xx. 811 
20 10 ), as well as oi ‘Acrafian-aiot and to ’Acra/mwvaiW yeVos. 
See Schurer, 1 198 ; ET 1 1, p. 266. 

3 [See Che. OPs. 56 n., and Assideans; and on the further 
development of the two opposing parties, see Pharisees and 
Sauducees.] 
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11>7, 166 B. c.), Mattathias died ; first having committed 
the leadership of the insurgent people to his son Judas. 

Thus began the supremacy of the ‘ Hasmonaean,’ 
or ' Maccabaean,’ house which was to play such 
an important part in Jewish history. Cp Historical 
Literature, § 17. Two of the five sons, John and 
Eleazar, did not long survive their father. 

1. John, the eldest, originally (? see § 1) called Gaddi, was 
captured and slain by a marauding Arab tribe, in 161, while he 
was engaged in carrying the property of the Maccabaean party into 
the country of the Nabata;ans for safe keeping(i Macc. 9 35-42). 2 
As this was after Jonathan had succeeded Judas in the leader¬ 
ship, and no other mention is made of him, we may conclude 
that he was recognised as inferior to his brethren. 

2. Eleazar, the fourth son, who also bore the name Avaran 3 
(see § 1), is the hero of the battle (lost by the Jews) against the 
forces of Lysias at Beth-Zechariah, in 162. Seeing that one of 
the elephants of the enemy’s host was furnished with the royal 
trappings, and believing therefore that the king rode upon it, he 
crept under the animal and stabbed it, and was crushed by its 
weight (1 Macc. 643-46). He receives no further mention in the 
books of Maccabees. 


The following table exhibits the genealogy of the 
Hasmonaeans, with the date at which each died (as 
given in Schiirer) :— 

Mattathias (167-166). 

John (161) Simon (135) Judas (161) Eleazar (162) Jonathan 
I ( r 43 ) 

John Hyrcanus I. (105) 


Aristobulus I. (104) Alexander Jannaeus (78) = Salome Alex- 

| [andra (69) 

I I 

Hyrcanus II. (40) Aristobulus II. (63) 


Alexandra=Alexander [did not reign] (49) Antigonus (37) 


Aristobulus [high-priest] (35) Iariamme [wife of Herod] (29) 


Judas (min’)* the third son of Mattathias, and the 
leader of the Jewish people in their struggle for religious 
4 Judas freedom, is one of the most heroic 

t... '_v „„ figures in all the history of the nation. 

Maccabeus. Qn his name Makkal ^ MaccaboBUSi 

see § 1. If the view there advocated, that this was his 
original name, and that he and his brethren were given 
special names as the princes of Israel, is correct, it is 
not unlikely that he received the name Judah because of 
his military prowess (cp Gen. 499, etc.). According to 
the account given in 1 Macc. 2 66 , Mattathias at the 
time of his death appointed Judas captain of the hosts 
of Israel, because he had been ‘ strong and mighty from 
his youth.’ The army which he commanded at first 
was not made up chiefly of the adherents of a single 
party, as seems to be asserted in 2 Macc. 146 , but was 
recruited from all classes and parties in Judaea. It is 
true, the ’A<Ttdatoi (see the preceding §) were foremost 
in the movement which Judas led ; but neither he nor 
his brethren were ever identified with that sect. 

Marvellous success attended Judas from the first. 
After gaining a series of brilliant victories over the Syrian 
hosts sent against him, he was enabled in 165 to purify 
the temple and restore its worship. His armies, no 
longer made up merely of religious enthusiasts, were now 
employed for campaigns against the PZdomites and the 


1 The name "jj, which has a distinctly heathen sound (see 

Names, § 57, and Kerber, Hebriiische Eigennamen , 1897, P- 67 ; 
cp Gad, § 1) was not uncommon among the Jews. The Greek 
form given by many MSS in 1 Macc. 22 received its 

last letter from the following word. 

2 [In 2 Macc.822 IO19, by ^n ancient false reading (?) he is 
called Joseph.] 

3 The original form and meaning of the name, which occurs 
in two places, 1 Macc. 25 and 643, are quite uncertain. Many 
Greek MS_S give the form 2a vapau (i.e., EAea£ap 6 Savapav side 
by side with EAea^apo? A vapav), which is also possible. The 
Syriac, indeed, writes the word with initial n \ but it may be 
questioned whether this fact should be allowed any weight. As 
in the case of the name Makkabi, it seems prohable that the 
Syrian translator can have had nothing but the Greek to guide 


Ammonites ; also in Galilee, Gilead, and the Philistine 
territory. Judas thus made himself the champion, in the 
wider sense, of the Jewish nation, not merely of its 
religious rights. In 163, the object sought by the Jews 
in the beginning of the struggle was actually attained. 
They were given full religious liberty, in return for their 
submission to the king, now Antiochus (V.) Eupator. 
(For the circumstances, see 1 Macc. 648-63, and the 
summary of the history given below under Maccabees, 
First, § 2 [col. 2858].) 

Judas’ career as a military leader was by no means 
ended. From this time on, the Jews were engaged in a 
fateful struggle among themselves ; the Hellenising party 
contending for supremacy with the national party, of 
which Judas and his brethren were the leaders. Certain 
adherents of the king, notably one Alcimus, who became 
high priest (see Alcimus), succeeded through mis¬ 
representations in calling in the help of a Syrian army. 
Judas' valour as a military captain, however, was again 
displayed, and the Jewish arms triumphed. After the 
decisive battle near Beth-horon, in 161, Judas was 
again virtually the political head of the Jewish people, 
with more power than ever before. It does not appear, 
however, that he exercised the office of high priest, as 
his successors did. Probably it did not occur to him to 
do so. 

It was at this time that Judas took at last the 
momentous step of asserting the political independence 
of the Jewish nation. Two ambassadors were sent to 
Rome (1 Macc. 81 ft. 17 ft), in the not unreasonable hope 
of gaining the support of the Romans against the Syrians, 
and thus securing the permanent triumph of the Jewish 
national party. The Romans did in fact return a 
favourable answer (1 Macc. 821^), but it came too 
late to be of any assistance to the Jews. Only about 
two months after the victory which Judas had gained 
over the Syrian captain Nicanor near Beth-horon, the 
king (Demetrius I.) sent against him an army in com¬ 
parison with which the Jewish forces were but a handful. 
Judas refused to retire from the field without a battle, 
and fought desperately ; but his army was utterly routed, 
and he himself was slain (1 Macc. 9 1-19). The cause of 
the loyal Jews seemed to have fallen with him. 

There is but one estimate of the character of Judas. 
He was a true patriot and a born captain. The enthusi¬ 
asm of the writer of 1 Macc. (33-9) is shared by the 
writer of 2 Macc., who had otherwise no interest in the 
Hasmonaean house. Devout and zealous for the law, 
as his father had been, prompt of action and brave to 
rashness, Judas was able to inspire confidence in those 
whom he led, and to gain surprising results with small 
means. It was as the fruit of his example anti achieve¬ 
ments, made possible by a peculiar combination of cir¬ 
cumstances, that the Jewish nation under the Hasmon¬ 
aeans achieved such successes in the decades following ; 
though these later gains also were due chiefly to the 
political situation in the Syrian kingdom (see below, 
§5), and were necessarily only temporary. 

Jonathan (’luvaOav, [navr), the fifth son of Mattathias, 


bore also the name Apphus, ’Att^ocs, i Macc. 2 5 (see § 1). 
5 J th n filial and meaning of the 

* latter name are quite unknowm. 

We have no means of knowing with what guttural letter the 
word began, or what Semitic consonant the Greek 5 represents. 
On the Syriac transcription man no reliance whatever can be 
placed ; see preceding col., n. 3. 

Jonathan is mentioned occasionally in 1 Macc. 
(5 17 24 55) in connection with Judas and Simon as taking 
a prominent part in the earlier Maccabaean campaigns ; 
and upon the death of Judas, he was unanimously chosen 
to succeed him as leader of the national party (1 Macc. 


928-31). 

His opponents had at that time decidedly the upper hand. 
The Hellenising party was triumphant 1 (see the preceding §), 


1 In 1 Macc.924 read : ‘in those days their iniquity (cyS in¬ 

stead of ajn, ' famine ’) waxed exceedingly great,’ etc. 
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and, aided by the Syrians, used every means to secure its advan¬ 
tage (i Macc. 923-26), Many former adherents ahandoned the 
Maccabasan cause ( v . 246), and those who remained faithful 
were subjected to intimidation and even violence (v. 26). Jona¬ 
than, with his comparatively few followers, was compelled for 
some years to keep in the background ; at first, as a freebooter, 
making raids in various parts of the land, and at one time (158 
b.c.) unsuccessfully pursued by a Syrian army (r Macc. 958-72) ; 
then, at the head of a sort of rival government at Michmash, a 
short distance N. of Jerusalem, where his party seems to have 
steadily gained in numbers and in power {ibid. v. 73). This 
was undoubtedly due largely to his own ability, as well as to 
the truly popular cause which he represented, and to the fact 
that the Heflenising party sin~2 the death of Alcimus (159 11.C.) 
was without a leader. 

At length the scales were turned completely in 
Jonathan’s favour in an unexpected way. Demetrius 
was compelled to contest the possession of the Syrian 
throne with a powerful rival, Alexander Balas. Both 
saw the necessity of making overtures to Jonathan, who 
finally espoused the cause of Balas, in return for which 
service he was made the head of the Jewish people, with 
considerable power, and was also appointed high priest 
of the nation. 'Phis (153 b.c.) was the real beginning 
of the Hasmonaean rule in Jerusalem. Jonathan con¬ 
tinued to hold the office of high priest (vacant, ap¬ 
parently, since the death of Alcimus), and to increase, 
little by little, the advantage already gained. He was 
confirmed in his authority by Balas, when the latter 
became king (1 Macc. 1 0 65); was received with high 
honours at Ptolemais by Balas and Ptolemy Philometor, 
king of Egypt ( ibid. v. 59 Jf.)\ and finally, when Deme¬ 
trius II. became king of Syria, succeeded by a daring 
stroke in obtaining a series of most important con¬ 
cessions to Judaea. See the interesting account in 
1 Macc. II20-37; and cp Schiirer, GJVW \ 1Z2 Jf. \ 

ETI245 ff. 

During all this time Jonathan showed himself a wise 
and bold leader, both in peace and in war. The Syrian 
power continued to be divided among rival aspirants to 
the throne, so that not only Jonathan, but also his 
successors, were enabled to maintain their power by 
making shrewd use of the situation. The purpose of 
completely throwing off the Syrian yoke — a purpose 
already cherished by Judas — was not lost sight of by 
Jonathan. He sent ambassadors with letters of friend¬ 
ship to Rome, Sparta, and other places (144 b.c. ?), at 
the same time working diligently to strengthen Judma 
in every possible way (see esp. 1 Macc. 11 55/ 1232-38). 
Soon after this, however, Jonathan fell a victim to 
Syrian treachery. Trypho, the chief captain of the 
young Antiochus VI. who was now contending with 
Demetrius II. for the supremacy, became himself an 
aspirant to the throne. Fearing Jonathan for some 
reason, and wishing to put him out of the way, Trypho 
enticed him into Ptolemais and there put him to death 
(1 Macc. 1239-53). This was at the close of 143. 

Simon (it/x.wi', 1 pyctr) was the second son of 
Mattathias ; according to 1 Macc. 2 3 called also Thassi 
6. Simon : sce § T - The Semitic form and 

original meaning of the name Thassi can 
no longer be determined. In 1 Macc. he is frequently 
mentioned with honour in the account of the times of 
Judas and Jonathan, as an able military leader. Thus 
5 »7 2 iff. 967 f. 11 65/! 1233 f 38 f. During the reign 
of Jonathan, Antiochus VI. appointed Simon general 
( (TTpaTrjybs ) over an important district (11 59). In 265 
Mattathias is represented as singling him out as the 
wisest of the brethren, and appointing him their 
counsellor. 2 Simon seems to have been in all respects 
a worthy successor of Judas and Jonathan. 

Upon the death of Jonathan, Simon promptly took 
his place at the head of the nation, both as captain and 
as high priest, being confirmed in this by all the people. 
He continued to carry out with energy the policy pursued 
by Jonathan, building up and fortifying Jerusalem and 

1 In the OT <3 2 v/u.ewv, Eng. ‘Simeon.’ 

3 For a possible explanation of this, see col. 2860, par, (3). 
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the other strongholds of Judaca( 13 10 33 43-48 52 1 47 32-34), 
extending the territory of the Jews, taking every ad¬ 
vantage of the Syrian dissensions, and sending embassies 
abroad. In all these things he was enabled by the 
circumstances fo attain much more than had been 
possible for his predecessors, so that his reign was a 
glorious one for the Jewish people. 

In 142, soon after the accession of Simon, the Syria* 
yoke was at last removed from Israel. Demetrius II., 
yielding to Simon’s demand, formally recognised the 
independence of Jndaia (see the triumphant words of 
the historian, 1 Macc. 1341 /.). Soon after this, Simon 
succeeded in gaining possession of the Acra, or citadel 
of Jerusalem, which had been occupied by a Syrian 
garrison for twenty-six years, ever since the beginning 
of the Maccabaean struggle 1 (1849-53)- In the brief 
season of peace and prosperity which followed (1 Macc. 
14 4-15), 2 Simon's services to his people were given im¬ 
portant recognition. A solemn assembly held at 
Jerusalem in 141 confirmed him in the offices of governor 
and high priest, 3 and made both these offices hereditary. 
Thus, a Hasmonman dynasty was formally established. 
An inscription in Simon’s honour (col. 2864 [ b ]) was 
composed and put in a conspicuous place. 4 At about 
this time, also, embassies were sent to Rome (col. 
2863 [a]) and to the Spartans (id.), which resulted suc¬ 
cessfully (col. 2864 [V]), 1 Macc. 14 16-24 15 15-24. Soon, 
however, Simon became involved in other wars, as the 
Syrian throne changed hands and his help was needed. 
Moreover, Antiochus (VI I.) Sidetes sent an army against 
Judrea, in the hope of recovering some of the posses¬ 
sions which the Jews had gained ; but his captain was 
defeated and driven from the country by two of Simon’s 
sons, Judas and John. Near the beginning of 135, 
Simon fell a victim to the plot of his own son-in-law, 
Ptolemy, ‘ captain of the plain of Jericho/ who wished 
to obtain the power for himself. With two of his 
sons, Mattathias and Judas, Simon was received by 
Ptolemy into the fortress Dok (q.v. ), near Jericho, and 
there treacherously murdered. 5 

John, son of Simon-, generally called Hyrcanus, 
'Tp/cavds , 6 is said in 1 Macc. 13 53 to have been put in 
7 John char S e the Stress Gazara by his father 

Hyrcanus in x ^ 2 ’ J ohn also took a P r °minent P art in 
* 'the defeat of the Syrian general Cendebceus 

(162^ 9/')' Immediately after the murder of Simon, 
Ptolemy sent men to Gazara to kill John, who was now 
the legitimate successor to the leadership of Israel. John 
was informed of the plot, however, and with true 
Maccabaean promptness slew the messengers and made 
all speed to Jerusalem, where he arrived in advance of 
his rival, and made his position secure. His reign 
of thirty years, though by no means peaceful, was 
decidedly successful politically. In the first year after 
his accession, he was temporarily humbled by Antiochus 
Sidetes, who besieged Jerusalem with success, obtaining 
important concessions from the Jews, besides breaking 
down the city wall. These losses were soon repaired, 
however, as the Syrian government was again involved 
in sore difficulties. Hyrcanus rebuilt the city wall 
(1 Macc. 16 23), and began in 128, immediately upon 
the death of Antiochus, a series of important campaigns, 
one fruit of which was the humbling of the Samaritans 
and the destruction of their temple. The territory of 
the Jews was very considerably extended (reaching such 
an extent as it had not had for many centuries), and 
their independence completely restored. 

1 [On 1 Macc. 13 47-50 14 14 36, see Che. OFs. CS 80, n.^; and 
on I351, see OFs. 11, and references in p. 40, n.u.— Ed. 1 . 

2 [See Che. OFs. 23.-ED.] 

3 It must be remembered that Jonathan received the office of 
high priest, not from the people, but from the Syrian king. 

5 [See Stade-Boltzmann, (7P/2382; but cp Wellh. 

222 /. ; ( 4 >, 273.—Ed.] 

5 [On Simon, cp Che. OFs. it, 24 ff., 68.— Ed.] 

6 For attempts to explain this name, which had already been 
in use for some time among the Jews, see Schurer, 1204 (ETi. 1 , 

P- 273/)- 
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In several respects the reign of Hyrcanus marks a 
departure from the simpler ways (and perhaps the ideals) 
of his predecessors. Hyrcanus waged war with the aid 
of foreign mercenaries, for example, and had his own 
name engraved on the coins of his reign. It is an 
especially interesting and significant fact that he cut 
loose from the Pharisees, and identified himself with the 
Sadducees (see Scribes and Pharisees, Sadducees, 
and Che. OPs. 24 f 39). Concerning the events of the 
latter part of his reign we have little information. He 
died in 105 B.C. 


MACCABEES (BOOKS) 

Many of the works dealing with the history of this period are 
referred to below (Maccabees [Books]). Here may be men- 
tioned :—Clinton, FastiHellenici, vol. iii. ( 2 ) 
8 . Literature. 1851, pp. .310-350; Flathe, Gesch. A/ace- 
donietts , ii. (1834); J. Derenbourg, Essai 
sur lhist, et la geogr. de la Pal ., 1867; Madden, Coins 0/ the 
Jews , 1881 ; De Saulcy, Hist, des Alachabees ou princes de la 
dytt. asmoneenne t 1880; Pauly’s Real-enc. der class. Alter- 
thumswiss.fi), s.v. ‘Antiochus IV.’; Schiirer, GJW) \ 127-241 ; 
ET i. 1 169-290 (in the introductory part of the vol. there is an 
excellent account of the sources) ; Ewald, GVKtyi 287-543 ; ET, 
1867-1886, 5286-394 ; Gratz, Gesch. der Juden , vols. 22 3 ; Stade- 
Holtzmann, GVI 2 286 F) ; Wellh. IJG'A) 256 ff. See also the 
works referred to in Schiirer, 1 4-9 1277c ; ET 1 6-12, 170. 
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FIRST MACCABEES 

By far the most important of the several writings 
known as the 4 Books of the Maccabees’ (Maxxa/ 3 cuW 

1 Title or Ma\'/ca/ 3 aixd) is the history 

commonly entitled ‘ Maccabees. ’ The title 
borne by the book in it$ original Hebrew form (see 
below, § 3) is not known. 

Many scholars have tried to recognise it in a well-known 
passage quoted by Eusebius (HE (>25) from Origen. Origen 
enumerates the (twenty-two) books of the Hebrew canon, 
giving the Hebrew names in Greek transliteration, and then 
adds : ‘ Besides these there is “ the Maccabaica,” which is entitled 
Sarbeth Sabanaiel.’ 1 It is beyond doubt that the reference is to 
a Hebrew or Aramaic 1 Macc., whose title is transliterated. All 
attempts to explain this title from the Hebrew, however, have 
hitherto been futile (see the comms., and especially Curtiss, The 
Name Alachabee, 1876, p. 30). 2 On the other hand, the solution 
proposed by Dalman (Gramm. 6), according to which the 
two strange words in their original form stood for the Aramaic 
’R30t?n n"3 "1SD> seems very plausible. The title * Book of the 
Hasmonaeans’ would be eminently suitable for 1 Macc. (cp 5 62, 
and the actual superscription of the later Aramaic composition 
dealing with the history of this time : see below, § 11) ; and it is 
easy to see how, by the aid of common scribal blunders, 3 the 
form in Eusebius could have been reached. It may be doubted, 
however, whether even this can give us any sure clue to the 
eriginal title of 1 Macc. This plainly Aramaic form of words 
is not likely to have been the superscription of a work written in 
Hebrew ; it is much more probable that the work known (by 
hearsay only?) to Origen was an Aramaic translation, such as 
must have been made very early. As will appear in the sequel 
(§ 11), all the evidence goes to show that the Hebrew 1 Macc. was 
current only for a very brief period. If we suppose, then, that 
the above explanation of the name recorded by Origen is correct, 
there would still remain the possibility that (as frequently 
happened) the title borne by the translation was quite inde¬ 
pendent of that borne by the original. 

The book is a history of the Jewish struggle for 
religious freedom and for independence under the 

2 Contents ^ acca ^ ees - It covers the period of forty 

’ years beginning with the accession of 
Antiochus (IV.) Epiphanes, 175 B.c., and ending with 
the death of Simon, the third of the Maccaboean leaders, 
J35 B - c * It is for the most part a narrative of events 
in their chronological order, attention being given chiefly 
to military and political affairs, and, in fact, to all that 
concerned the relation of the Jews to other nations. 

* 6e rovroiv etrrt ra Maxxa/Satxa, airep eiriyeypairrai 

zapped Sa^ayaieA. See also the superscription of the Syriac 
1 Macc. (Lagarde’s Apocrypha Syriace), which was evidently 
derived from these words of Origen. 

2 Of all these attempts it may be said, that they have an ex¬ 
ceedingly improbable sound. Most of them rest on the reading 
X XapfiaveeK, which has been in vogue since the sixteenth 
century, but without any good authority. 

The correct transliteration would be <r(f>ap firjO atra/xoivaie. 
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Fourth Maccabees. 

Title (§ 1, col. 2882). 

Contents (§ 2, col. 2882). 
Integrity (§ 3, col. 2882 /.). 
Author, Date (§ 4, col. 

2883/). 

Literary character (§ 5, col. 
2884). 

Language, Style (§ 6, col. 
2884/). 

Thought (§ 7, col. 28857c). 
Attestation, Text (§ 8, col. 
2886). 

Bibliography (§ 9, col. 2886). 
The narrative is continuous, and the treatment 
uniform throughout the book. The material may be 
divided conveniently as follows : — 

1. (1 1-9) The briefest possible introduction, beginning with 
the conquest of Alexander, and describing in general terms the 
origin of the Seleucid empire. 2. (1 10-64) Desperate condition 
of the Jews under Antiochus Epiphanes. His attempts to abolish 
the Jewish religion. 3. (21-70) The uprising at Modein 
(167 B.c.) and the growth of the rebellion led by Mattathias. 
4- ( 3 1- 4 35) The first victories gained by the Jews under the 
leadership of Judas Maccabajus. 5. (436-61) Purification of the 
temple and dedication of the new altar (165 B.c.). 6. (5 1-68) 

Campaigns conducted by Judas against the surrounding nations. 
7. (01-17) Death of Epiphanes, in Persia, and accession of 
Eupator (i64 b.c.). 8. (618-63) Further wars w'ith the Syrians. 

Concession of religious freedom to the Jews, in return for their 
submission. 9. (7 1-50) Demetrius gains possession of the throne 
(162 b.c.). Death of Nicanor. 10. (81-922) Treaty with the 
Romans. Death of Judas (161 b.c.). 11. (9 23-IO 66) Jonathan 

succeeds Judas as military leader of the Jews. Supported by 
the pretender Alexander Balas, he becomes the high priest of 
the nation (153 b.c.). He is received in state by Alexander and 
Ptolemy (Philometor), King of Egypt, at Ptolemais. 12. 
(10 67-II 74) Further battles fought by Jonathan ; and his relations 
with the Syrian kings. 13. (12 1-53) Embassies to Rome and 
Sparta. Death of Jonathan (end of 143 b.c.). 14. (13 i-l 4 15) 

F ortunes of the Jew's under Simon. They secure their political 
independence (142 B.C.). The Syrians are driven from the castle 
in Jerusalem. Peace in the land. 15. (14 16-49) Renewal of 
friendly relations with the Spartans and w ith Rome. A formal 
record is drawn up by the people and put in a conspicuous 
place in honour of Simon, who is thus publicly declared ruler 
of the Jews (141 b.c.). 16. (I51-I624) Relations of Simon w ith 

Antiochus Sidetes. His two sons defeat the Syrian general. 
Murder of Simon (135 b.c.). 

As to the language in which 1 Macc. was written, 
there is no room for doubt. Mention has been made 
3 Original of the testimon y of Origen (§ 1) and 
Language. J erome ( co1 - 28 5°- towards end), which 
® ® * testimony, though less valuable than it at 

first appears to be, shows at least that each of those 
great scholars regarded it as an undisputed fact that the 
book was written in Hebrew. Internal evidence proves 
beyond question that this opinion (or church tradition) 
was correct. 

That the language was Semitic is evident. Semitic idioms 
follow one another in such number and variety as would be in¬ 
explicable in a Greek composition ; see, for example, 1 29 (cp 
Gen. 41 1, etc.), 3658, ’lo-parjA toi? evpurxopeVois = Sn*" 12''7 
D'RSOJn (incorrectly punctuated by Swete, and frequently mis¬ 
understood), 240 4 2 630-33 621 (e£ aiiTUiv [RV] as subject of 
the verb; so also 733), 81 944 etc.; and such passages as 
315-26 51-828-34. The form of many of the proper names 
shows that they are transliterated from a Semitic text ; thus 
(fiv^Lcrncip.; the names in 11 34 (Schiir. GJV 1 183 ; ET1 2457C); 
1/u.aAxove [RV] for 13*70’, 11 39 (seeSchur. l.c. ; We. IJGl*), 270), 
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etc. In 14 27, tvvopanek [A, tvaaaftafie A (*<V)] (cp now Exp. T 
11 523^!) is plainly the transliteration of some word or words 
which the translator did not understand. Cp also ^aiftevada, 
1237. The weighty evidence afforded by occasional mis¬ 
translation, or by renderings which can only be explained as 
the result of misunderstanding or accidental corruption of the 
original Semitic text, is not wanting. 1 hus 8 29, co-rqaav (mis¬ 
translating the Hebrew perfect tense : ‘the Romans hereby make 
agreement'; see the following verses, and cp the similar mistake 
in 14 28, cyvutpuTfv for ijjnm ; ‘ we make proclamation ’) ; 
924, Ai/ios( 3 in for Dyi); 10 i, 6 ’Erru^at'qs instead of rou ’Eirt- 
ifiaeods ,—a mistranslation made very easy by the Semitic usage 
in regard to such adjectives ; 10 72, ol 7raT€pcs aov (-pflUN instead 
of "]'ni2S [for "pniNnsk * l hine armies '); 14 9, o-toAols rroAe'/xou (!) 
(reading instead of *3^, ‘ gay apparel ’). 1 

That the Semitic language was Hebrew, not Aramaic, 
is everywhere manifest. 

See the evidence furnished by many of the passages cited 
above ; and add further, 239 3 19 (cx "3 j also 9 6), 5 40 7 35, and 
the remarkable succession of Hebrew idioms in 5 1-8. 

Nothing is known concerning the author of 1 Macc., 
beyond the facts that can be gathered by inference from 

4 Author l )0 °k- He was certainly a devout and 
* patriotic Jew. 

It can hardly be doubted, moreover, that the author 
lived and wrote in Palestine. It is plain from every 
part of the book that his personal interests were all in 
that land. 

His accjuaintance with the geography and topography of the 
country is strikingly minute ; when, on the contrary, he has 
occasion to mention foreign lands, he shows himself much less 
accurately informed. In his narrative he frequently introduces 
such details as would have no importance for one living at a 
distance from the scenes and events described. See, for example, 
3 24 7 19 8 19 9 2-4 33 34 43 12 36/I 13 22/. 10 5 6. 

The writer of this history, furthermore, must have 
stood near to the centre of Jewish political affairs. 

There is, to be sure, nothing to require us to suppose that he 
himself took an active part in the events he records ; but he is 
most plainly in his element when he is dealing with affairs of 
state, military movements, and court intrigues. He must have 
been a man of rank, and personally acquainted with the leaders 
of his people. 

The author shows himself a loyal adherent of the 
Hasmonrean house ; it was to this family that Israel 
owed its rescue and its glory ; see especially 562, and 
cp 133 14 18 26 16 2. 'That he should extol the char¬ 
acter and deeds of Judas was of course to be expected, 
but his admiration of the other Hasmonman leaders is 
hardly less emphatically expressed. 

See what he says of Jonathan, 973 10 15-21 59-66 11 20-27 71 
1235 527c (notice also 10 61 11 25); of Simon, V& : 2,ff. 47,/i 14 4-15 
16 14 ; and of John, 1353 I623./C 

When in addition to these facts it is observed in what 
a favourable light the Jewish priesthood is exhibited 
throughout the book—the renegade high priests Jason 
and Menelaus, for example, are not mentioned at all 
(contrast 2 Macc. 4 7-5 23) — the conjecture of Geiger 
( Urschrift, 206 ff. ) that the author of 1 Macc. was a 
Sadducee seems not improbable (see SadduCEEs). 2 

i. The date of the composition of 1 Macc. can be deter¬ 
mined approximately. If we assume the book to be the 

, work of a single writer, as seems necessary 

* a 6 * (see below, § 9), it is plain from I611-24 
that it must have been finished after the beginning of 
the reign of John Hyrcanus (135-106 b.c. ). It is also 
evident from the way in which the writer speaks of the 
Romans that the days of Pompey and the Roman rule 
were not yet dreamed of: he emphasises chiefly the 
Romans’ fidelity as allies (81 12 12 i H40), and implies 
everywhere that they are friends to be proud of, although 
outside the horizon of ordinary Jewish affairs (81 ff. 19). 
The book must, therefore, have been completed before 
the year 63 B.C. 

ii. There are grounds for bringing the date of com¬ 
position within narrower limits. 

(1) The passage I623/., in particular, has afforded 
a basis for argument. It reads as follows :— 

1 The same confusion of these two words more than once in 
Daniel; see Moore i n JBL, 1896, pp. 195, 197. 

2 Geiger was certainly wrong, however, in regarding the book 
as a * party document.’ 


‘ Now the rest of the acts of John, and of his wars, and of his 
valiant deeds which he did, and of the building of the walls 
which he built, and of his doings, behold they are written in 
the chronicles of his high-priesthood, from the time that he was 
made high priest after his father.' 

It has been customary to conclude from this mention 
of the ' rest of the deeds' of John, and especially from 
the reference to the ‘chronicle of his high-priesthood,’ 
that his reign must have been far advanced, 1 or even 
ended (so most scholars since Eichhorn), at the time 
when these words were written. The cogency of this 
reasoning may be doubted, however ; the more so, as 
every particle of the remaining evidence points to a 
different conclusion. 

It is evident that the writer wished to bring his history' to an 
end with the close of Simon’s reign. If this had been his only 
purpose, however, he would hardly have followed 1617 with 
just these concluding verses 18-22, which tell only half of what 
was necessary to be told, if the escape of John was to be narrated 
at all, and leave the history of the Hasmonaean house and of 
Jerusalem (see v . 20) in suspense. To suppose that these verses 
were intended merely to serve as the necessary bridge from the 
reign of Simon to that of John, does not explain them satis¬ 
factorily ; and the greater the interval of time supposed to have 
elapsed between these events and the writing of the history, the 
greater the difficulty becomes. 

On the supposition that the historian finished his 
work soon after the beginning of the reign of Hyrcanus, 
and wished to conclude it with complimentary mention 
of his sovereign, every part of the closing passage 
1618-24 is at once satisfactorily explained. 

It is all precisely what we should expect. The events follow¬ 
ing Simon s death were then familiar to every one ; it was only 
necessary to lead up to the statement of John’s prompt action 
(?». 22), and then to add the customary formula : ‘ the rest of 
his great deeds,’ etc. For the only deeds that are specially 
mentioned—the carrying on of war, and the building of walls— 
we have no need to look further than the earlier years of his 
reign ; the wars that brought him his chief glory, and the re¬ 
building of the wall that had been razed by Antiochus Sidetes, 
were both begun, it would seem, during or immediately after 
the year 128 (see col. 2856, § 7). As for the ‘chronicle of 
his high-priesthood ’ (if we suppose the words to be more than 
a mere compliment), 2 the historian could have referred to it 
equally well at any time after the beginning of the reign. If 
! there really was such a chronicle, it was probably the continua¬ 
tion of the record of the preceding reigns ; see the latter part of 
v. 24 (see also below, § 8). 

(2) The impression thus gained from the closing verses 
of the book, that it was completed during the reign of 
John Hyrcanus, is confirmed by the tone of security 
and political self-respect that is so evident in all parts 
of the history. With the beginning of the last century 
B.C. came a marked decline. 

(3) On the other hand, there are indications that the 
historian began his work during the reign of Simon. 

The striking passage 14 4-15, in particular, points distinctly 
in this direction. So, too, does the much discussed verse 13 42. 
Even if documents and coins (?) were dated in this way (see 
Schiir. GJV 1 192 ff. ; ET I257 ff.), the custom can have con¬ 
tinued only for a very short time. The only historians who 
would be likely to write such a verse as this would be those of 
Simon’s own day. Cp on the other hand 14 27, which is equally 
significant whether written by the author of 1 Macc. or by some 
one else. The compliment paid to Simon in 265 may also be 
taken as evidence ; there is nowhere in the sequel anything that 
could be regarded as especially illustrating the quality here 
ascribed to him, or as implying that he was looked upon as the 
counsellor of his brethren. 

iii. The theory best accounting for all the facts (see 
also below)—and no really plausible argument can be 
urged against it—would seem to be, that the greater 
part of this history was composed and written under the 
inspiration of Simon’s glorious reign, and that it was 
finished in the early part of the reign of John Hyrcanus. 
That is, the book was probably written between 140 
and 125 B.C. 

The passage 13 30 can give us no additional help. The words 
‘ unto this day ’ are the indispensable (OT) formula added to the 
account of such monuments, and would have been used in any 
case, whether the time that had elapsed were two years or 
twenty. This is simply one of the many illustrations of the way 
in which the writer models his history after the pattern of the 
older Hebrew scriptures; the use of the formula here serving 


1 See the advocates of this view cited in Grimm, Comm. 24. 

2 It is not probable, however, that they are anything more 
than this. See below, § 8. 
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to show his sense of the importance of the monument (cp 9 22 
16 23/). 1 

Viewed from the literary point of view, 1 Macc. 
makes a most favourable impression. Its author was 
evidently a writer of unusual talents as 

6. Literary we jj as Q f considerable experience. His 
c larac- narrative is constructed with a true sense 

tenst c . p r0 po r tion and with skill in the arrange¬ 
ment of the material. The style, which is strongly 
marked, is plainly his own, though formed on the 
classical Hebrew models. Reminiscences of OT phrase¬ 
ology are of course frequent, and certain familiar formulas 
from the older Hebrew history are occasionally intro¬ 
duced [e-g-> 269/I 920-22 13 26 I623/I); but there is no 
further evidence of any imitation, conscious or uncon¬ 
scious, of the older writers. The chief characteristics 
of the style are terseness and simplicity. At the same 
time, the narrative is full of lively details, and is never 
suffered to lag. 

The reserve of the writer is worthy of especial notice. 
Though it is evident that he is intensely interested in 
all the history he is recording, he generally contents 
himself with giving a purely objective view of the course 
of events, keeping his reflections to himself. He writes 
as a loyal and devout Jew, yet without indulging in 
such abuse of his enemies as is so common, for example, 
in 2 Macc. 2 It cannot be said, however, that he does 
not display enthusiasm. It breaks out into momentary 
expression again and again, all through the book. 

See, for example, 248 33-9 4 24 58 663/! 11 51 14 8^, etc. 
On such occasions as these, and in fact wherever the writer, 
for one reason or another, wishes to make his story especially 
impressive, or is carried away by his feeling, he rises to poetry 
in the true Semitic manner. Examples are 1 25-28 37-40 3 3-9 45 
9413144-15. Similarly, the impassioned utterances of Mattathias 
in 27-13 49-68, of the people in 350/^, and of Antiochus in 
6 10 jff are expanded in poetic form ; cp also the two addresses 
of Judas to his army 3 18-22 4 8-ii. 

In all parts of the book we meet the same striking 
combination of dignity and nalvetd, the same excellences 
of style. We may well believe that in its original form 
it was a fine specimen of Hebrew prose. 

Regarding the religious standpoint of the author, it is 
to be said that in this respect also the book deserves to 
_ .. . hold a high place in Jewish literature. 

*, There is nowhere any room for doubt as 

c aracter. ^ p atr j ot i snit j n the best sense of the 
word. He believes in Israel as the people chosen of God. 

The author is zealous for all the time-honoured institutions ; 
for the law and the ordinances (111 15 43 49 54 ff. 62 ft 4 5 2 20 ff. 27 
42 48 3 21 14 14 f. etc.), for the holy scriptures (1 56 348 12 9), for 
Jerusalem and the sanctuary (1 2137 /. 2-j/. 3 434551 43859 7 3742 
0 54_/C). He refers repeatedly to God's deliverance of Israel in 
the past (2$gf. 4 gff 30 741), and expresses his firm faith that 
he is ready to hear and help now also, as of old (3 i8_/C 4 \of. 
946 I63); ‘none that put their trust in him shall want for 
strength' (2 61). 5 In 4 55 (cp v. 24 f. 3 44 etc.) 12 15 the successes 
achieved by the Tews under the Maccahsean leaders are ascrihed 
to the divine help ; as in 1 64 (cp 3 8) the evils that had come 
upon the nation are said to be God’s punishment for its sin. 
Help through miraculous intervention, indeed, is neither asked 
nor expected—the day of wonders, and of prophets with super¬ 
human power and wisdom, is past (627; cp 446 M41 Ps. 74 9 
Dan. 338 [Song of the Three Children, v. 14], Ezra 263 [Neh. 
765]);6 but God now works deliverance for his people through 

1 Even if this were not the case, the attempt to determine the 
time that ‘must have elapsed’ before a writer could use the 
phrase ‘unto this day’ (/.*., ‘where it still stands’) must be 
wholly fruitless. To many writers, ten years, or even five, would 
seema long interval. Especially in those eventful times, when 
nothing was long secure, and hostile armies were marching 
through the land, a historian might well have expressed his 
gratitude that the conspicuous monument at Modein had been 
allowed to stand for even a very brief period. 

2 The description of Antiochus Epiphanes as p«Ja a/utaprwAd^ 
( 1 10), and of Alcinius by the adjective dtre/Sqs (7 9), are certainly 
examples of moderation. 

. 3 The grim humour of the passage 937-42 is not to be lost 
sight of. 

4 Cp Dan. 18 . 

5 The fact that the writer puts these utterances into the mouth 
of his heroes, Mattathias, Judas, Jonathan, and Simon, renders 
them no less his own, of course. 

® It is doubtful how much significance should be attached to 
this phrase in its various forms. See Jerus. Kiddushim , 4 [near 
the beginning]. 
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the strength he gives to those who call upon him (433). In 
11 70-72 Jonathan’s desperate valour, which wins the day, is the 
result of superhuman strength given him in answer to prayer. 

It is remarkable, in view of such genuine faith and 
religious devotion as the writer everywhere manifests, 
that the book from beginning to end should avoid all 
direct designations of God. 

Neither ‘ God ’ (0ed$, d'H^n), nor ‘Lord’ (xdptos, ’jnx), nor 
any of the titles occasionally employed in the OT are to be 
found here.l Instead, the writer makes use of the term * heaven ’ 
(oupavos, which is so employed as to be the full equivalent 

of the name * God ’; thus, 3 18 /. 50 4 10 40 55 946 12 15 16 3 ; cp 
also 3 6o. In some of these passages, this use of the word 
‘ heaven ’ is followed by the personal pronoun in a most signifi¬ 
cant manner ; see 3 22 51 ff. 4 10 55. In two passages (7 37 41 /.) 
where God is directly addressed, the pronoun ‘ thou ’ is used 
without being preceded by any noun. Similarly, in 2 61 the 
pronoun of the third person is employed, with only the context 
to show that God is meant; in 163, ‘by the mercy,’ not even a 
pronoun is used. 

As the tendency thus illustrated begins to appear 
among the Jews before the time of the Maccabees, and 
plays an important part in the later literature, it is hardly 
safe to draw conclusions from these facts as to the 
personal characteristics of this writer. 

The use of the OT in the book may be noticed, finally. 
The repetition of certain formulas from the historical 
books has already received mention. Apart from 
these, there are allusions in 252-60 to Genesis, Numbers, 
Joshua, Samuel, Kings, Daniel; in 14 12 the words of 
Mic. 44 are repeated ; 424 contains a familiar verse from 
the Psalms, cp 1 Ch. I634 41 Ezra 3 n ; in 7 17 Ps. 792 f. 
is formally cited. Other quotations or allusions are 
found in 226 49 30/I 737. 

Those who suppose that the author of this history 
wrote in the early decades of the last century B.c., find 
_ it necessary to assume that he made con- 

. ources. gj^erable use G f written sources. 2 It is 
indeed quite out of the question to suppose that an 
account so vivid and accurate, and of such uniform 
fulness of detail, even in the narrative of the first years 
of the uprising, could have been written merely on the 
basis of oral tradition and personal recollection, after 
such a lapse of time. Nor would the hypothesis that 
the written sources used by the author were merely 
scattered official and private documents, of no great 
extent, be at all adequate to account for the work before 
us. It is very difficult to suppose the existence of such 
documents as this theory calls for, or to believe that a 
Jewish historian of that day could have combined them 
with such marvellous skill. Nor would any such pro¬ 
cess have produced this book. If, however, as has been 
argued above, the book was written soon after the middle 
of the second century, the necessity of postulating ex¬ 
tensive documentary sources is removed. Moreover, 
both the lack of evidence of any such sources in the 
book itself, and the character and manner of the whole 
narrative, make it by far the most probable theory that 
what we have here is the account of one who had wit¬ 
nessed the whole Maccabaean struggle from its beginning, 
and had had exceptional opportunities of information. 

The only passages in 1 Macc. in which there might 
appear to be reference to written sources known to the 
author are 922 and 16 24. In both cases the writer is 
making use of the familiar OT formula used in closing 
the history of a king : ‘ The rest of his acts, and his 
mighty deeds, behold, they are written,’ etc. The reason 
for his employing it in only these two places is obvious. 

The compliment is paid to Judas, as the great hero of these 
times; to John, because of the time and manner in which the 
book was finished (see above, § 5). Accordingly, when it is said 
of Judas, that ‘the rest of his acts were not written down,’ the 
natural inference is this, that the writer knew of no record other 
than his own of the events of Judas' time ; this was, therefore, 
the only way in which he could conclude the formula. Again, 
when he has occasion to apply the formula to the reign of John, 


1 The words ‘ God ’ and ‘ Lord ’ have frequently been inserted, 
however, both in many of the Greek texts and in the versions. 
Thus, e.g., in the English AV, 2 21 26 3 18 53 60 4 55 9 10. 

2 See, e.g., Schiirer, G/V 2 sjg (ET 56 ). 
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which hid onh* recently begun. it is hard io sec what form of 
words he ooukiVave employed other than that which he actual! v 
used. That such a 'book of the records' of John s reign had 
already been written, is therefore neither said nor implied; 
only tW, that he v»a- one whose deeds »wikl certainly be 
recorded. 

As for the question whether we may not find in these 
words at least a hint as to one of the sources at the 
command of the writer, namely, a chronicle of the reign 
of Simon (and pwssibly also of the reign of Jonathan), 
the answer must be : (i) We are not w arranted in draw¬ 
ing any such couclusion from the words of this stock 
phrase, ja) There is not a grain of evidence, nor any 
great intrinsic probability, that the record of any of the 
Hasmocwvan reigns was officially kept. 1 13! There is 
nothing whatever to indicate that the sources used by 
the vvTuer for his account of the reign of Simon were in 
any way different from the sources at his disposal for 
the history of Judas. It may be added, though the fact 
has little significance. that the only Jewish source for 
the history* of these Hasmon.van rulers known to Josephus 
was our 1 Mace, Moreover, regarding the history of 
the period 175-161 RC.. there is no evidence that 
1 Macc. and 2 Mace. \ Jason of Cyrene made use of any 
common source, or that the latter had any extensive 
documents at h.s disposal \see Maccabees, Second, 
§ r. col. u$i>o ' k 

In connection with th s lack of evidence for the exist¬ 
ence of other important records of the Maccabcean 
period. it should be observed further, that 1 Macc. 
shows no s*gn of being a compilation : it is. on the 
contrary, remarkably homogeneous in all its parts. It 
would be difficult to im.igne greater uniformity of style 
and method, from beginning to end. :n a work of this 
nature * 

As tor the many official documents which are embodied 
in the h.storv. :s no; likely that the author of 1 Macc. 
took them from a collection already made. It seems 
much more probable from their character, and the way 
m wh.ch they are used, that they were partly collected 
by him. but chiefiv composed or freely reproduced by 
h.m in accordance with h s own taste aided by memory. 
On these doc..meats see also for 

Bv the ear her mvestiga; >rs of 1 Macc . the integrity 
of the book vvas generally unquestioned In recent 

T _ t.mes. however, the attempt has been 

-egn.y. mAv J e v^ v sorie scholars to show that the 
h:store as we have :t is not :n "its ongtn.il form. The 
question has been raised w hether certain of the letters, 
ed.cts. and other documents contained :a the book can 
have org nallv formed a part of it. 

u Some have gone so f.ir .vs to claim that the whole 
concluding port.on. from near the teg.nnmg of the 
fourteenth chapter to the end of the book, is a later 
additiv a bv another han i. 

Demurs .\v ri>* ’.vr-'ivf. ; 5 s;. pp argued 

that the :. ~m cf i Ma.v. s". ■» . to Josephus did no* contain 
chaps. 14 -l*\ He ik> aiv vuied the theory. former! v held by 
J. ik Mriuel.s that \ -eph..- uvd a Hebrew 1 Macc. (the 
original fcTTr.l d.tfcr. -g t**- other important particulars from our 
Greek version pp rt-Sck 

As tor the form of 1 Macc which is reproduced in the 
A e.upa . it mav he regarded as certain, in spite of the 
arguments of Pestmon .vnd others, that it was identical 
with our Greek vers.on. 

>ee. tor evampe. the ueightv evidence incidentally noted in § 
xi. below. The reason u-ged by lV>t:noa for regarding the last 
three chapter^ as >ecoodary the ho>te with which Josephus 
pa.v>e> oxer this jvxrtioa ct the ht<crv. g'.virtc it hardly any space 
at al*. although these chapeers contain abundant material of 
the sort that »\xic >eem to serve h:> purpxs especially well, 
inasmuch as it is hi> manifest aim to magnify the political im¬ 
portance of the Jews, and to make as much as possible of their 
friend y relations w-itb the R.xnans The argument certainly 
deserves notice ; but it may be doubted whether it should be 


1 See Schurer. G H't ss* < 

- T^e greater frequence of poetical passages in the first half 

of the \vi. nocked by Westoxt pnith's is sunphr due to 

the d.nerence in character of the subject matter and the narrative 
(see above. § o\ and cannot be used as an argument for diversity 
cf authorship 

^3 


given any great weight (see Sehur. TLZ. p 300V It is 
hardly safe to rely on the netheds of such a writer as Josephus* 
even in a matter of this nature ; it must be remembered, too, 
that one chief consideration in the composition of his work was 
the striving after brevity and condensation. A Gentile historian 
would have found lit fie or nothing of importance in these 
chapters of x Macc., and it is not difficult to believe that 
Josephus could have made up his mind to omit them. 1 Nor 
nas the theory that the book originally ended near the beginning 
of chap 14 ('at about the 15th verse’; We. IJG X \ .u:/, n.; 

157 a. ; 1 51 * . std n. *; sentence omitted in A, *73 n.) any 
further argument in its favour; while on the other hand there 
are many and weighty considerations against it. 

In style and manner, as in contents, chaps. 14-16 are 
in perfect harmony with the rest of the book. 1617. to 
take a single instance, cannot fail to remind the reader 
of the author of the earlier chapters. See also what 
has been said above 5 ) regarding the close of the 

book. 

(p) The question of the document 14 27-47. the inscrip¬ 
tion in honour of Simon, is more difficult. The manner 
in which its representation of the course of events seems 
to run counter to that contained in the preceding and 
the following portions of the history has long attracted 
attention. 5 It is urged that there is a serious contra¬ 
diction here in regard to the order of events, the chief 
point of difference being the account of Simon’s embassy 
to Rome. 

Accord rig to the document (r. *ck this would seem to have 
occurred before the time when lVme:riu> recognised the 
authority of Simon, and to have been one of the things that led 
him to take xhat step In the earlier part of this same chapter, 
on the other hand, the beginning of Demetrius' long captivity 
amor.g the Parthlar.s is narrated ( 1-4 i-;l before the account of 
the embassy is given cD; and in chap 15 . the return of 
Numenius w-.th the answer of the Romans (r. 15! would seem, 
from the connection in which it stands to have occurred in the 
year it a. a: the beginning of the reign of Antiochus (Yll.)Sidetes. 

It :> by no means certain, however, that the author 
of 1 Macc. should be cited as dating the events of 14 1-3 
earlier than those of z~. 1 $ jr. 14 Nor are we justified 
in any case in giving such weight to a verse of the nature 
of 14 ic belonging to a document whose chief aim w as 
by no means to record history exactly, but rather to 
fleetly Simon in every possible way. The whole question 
of the dates and order of events of these few years, more¬ 
over. is one 0; exceeding difficulty; 5 and even on the 
supposition that we have here a true copy of the procla¬ 
mation that was put in the court of the temple, the 
difficulty might still be adjusted by supposing the author 
of 1 Macc. to have been mistaken in regard to the dale 
m 14 1 * It is far more likely, however, that what we 
have here [ :*. 2-42 is a free reproduction of the substance 
of the proclamation, after the manner customary through¬ 
out this book in incorporating official documents (see 
next section). The difficulty with the statement in 14 4* 
is thus most probably 10 to charged to the author s 
own inaccuracy, which is of a kind that is very easy of 
explanation, under the circumstances. There is. there¬ 
fore. no sufficient reason for regarding 14 25-40 as a 
later interpolation. 5 Notice also the fact that this pass¬ 
age formed a part of the Hebrew 1 Macc. ; see especially 
t . 27 /. 1 above, § 3 . 

(4*1 The section 15 15-24. which narrates the return of 
the above-mentionevi embassy, and contains the letter 
sent by the Romans in the year 130 B.C. , to Ptolemy 
Physkon and Simon, has also been suspected of being 
an interpolation tsee W ei’.h.. s~ks. ; Wlllrich. /±Jsx m. 
Gruiifx, 60 f . 

1 It n< the easier for him to omit the acoocmt of the Roman 
embassy here. ina>miK b as he manages to inmxioce the me** 
imposing feature- cf i: later, on a similar ceca>*on tsee below, cl 

- See the note in Grimm. at the end of chap 14 ; 

Pesdnco, S6 _y.; Wcllh. M o;. 222/, n.; \V£llrich,y>aAi w. 
GrUtrkfx, 7vx 

3 See. Schurer. 1 152 jk : ET 1 17s jri 

4 Another alternative wv>uld be to regard r. 40 as the interpol¬ 
ation of some scribe. 

3 The dxtncukies w hich some have found in the form cf the 
documem (r,g.. Wellh. /-c.k are due in part to the translation 
and transcriptkex. as well as to the fact that the w hole is freely 
repyxioced. In r. 23 the original reading was * We hereby pro¬ 
claim’(see $ 3,1 la r.41 the word or\\s certainly secondary, 
and the result of scribal carelessness. 
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It is generally assumed that this alleged Roman edict is 
identical with that given in Jos. Ant. xiv.H$(in the time of Hyr- 
canus II.), the resetnlilances being loo striking to be accidental. 
See the very extensive literature of the subject, in Sehtirer, 

I 199/, 279/ ; KTli, |>p. 267 /A, 378/ It has been proved 
by Mommsen (‘ I>er SenatsbescTiluss bet Josephus Ant. xiv. 8s’ 
Hermes, 9(1875! pp. 281-291) that the document in Jos. really 
belongs, at least in part, to the time of Hyrcanus II. 1 Hut 
Mommsen also argued at length (Ac.) and for weighty reasons, 
that the edict in 1 Macc. If* is not identical with that in Jos. 

II is arguments have failed to convince most scholars, because 
of the still unexplained fact that 4 Numenius, son of Antiochus’ 
and the ‘golden shield of a thousand pounds weight’ appear in 
both documents. The explanation of this latter fact, however, is 
certainly this : Josephus, for the reasons given already (above, a) 
omitted the portion of 1 Macc. containing the mention of 
Numenius and the golden shield, but took occasion to introduce 
this important name, and the most interesting details, at the 
next opportunity. The two documents were thus originally quite 
distinct. The fact must also he emphasised that the passage 
15 15-24 bears striking evidence of having been written very soon 
after the time when these events occurred. The ‘ consul Lucius' 
(Afi/xio? vn-aro?) of v. 16 can lie no other (Kitschl,. Rhein. 
Museum , vol. 28 , 1873; Mommsen, Ac.) than L. Calpurnius Piso, 
who was Roman consul in 139. The edict was sent to Demetrius 
(Ar]fii]Tptio rtZ PatriAei), which shows lhat the Romans wrote— as 
must in fact 'have been the case— before hearing of the captivity 
of Demetrius and the accession of Antiochus .Sidetes. This 
again is striking evidence that we have here the account of a 
contemporary (so Grimm, Comm.)’, so also is the manner in 
which this narrative is inserted in the midst of events of the 
reign of Sidetes, in spite of v. srz, and the way in which the 
story of the military operations at Dor is interrupted. An 
interpolator could not possibly have introduced it here (as argued 
by Wellhausen, Ac.); on the contrary, the author of 1 Macc. 
must have written from his own recollection of the actual order 
of events. 


The historical accuracy of the whole account, as well 
as the fact that it formed a part of the original 1 Macc., 
would therefore seem to he beyond question. T hat we 
have in this document the actual words of a Roman 
edict, however, may be strongly doubted. The only 
conclusion that can certainly be drawn is that the 
Romans, under L. C. I‘iso, accepted the present of 
the Jewish ambassadors, and returned an answer that 
was at least polite and was addressed to King 
Demetrius. 

(r/) Still other of the incorporated documents have 
occasionally been suspected of being interpolations, the 
suspicion being probably due in all cases to a mistaken 
idea of the purpose and method of a historian 
of that day in reproducing letters, speeches of military 
leaders, and the like (see next section). 

In the case of the document IO25-45, for example, it has justly 
been observed (Wellh. op. cit. 218, n. ; cp Willrich,. 70) that 
it cannot be regarded as a genuine letter of Demetrius. But 
we are certainly not therefore justified in concluding that it was 
not put in its present place by the careful and conscientious 
author of 1 Macc. On the contrary, it was probably composed 
by him on the basis of his knowledge of the attitude of Demetrius, 
of which it undoubtedly gives a fair idea, in the main. Whether 
any considerable portion of its contents may he regarded as 
reproducing actual utterances of the king, is quite another 
quesiion. 

The great importance of 1 Macc. as a source for the 
history of the Jews is now generally acknowledged. 2 

Besides l>eing the only detailed account 


10. Historical 
value. 


which we have of the events of the 
greater part of this most important 
period, the book has proved itself worthy to hold the 
highest rank as trustworthy history. In the first place, 
all of the most important events are dated accord¬ 
ing to the Selencid era (reckoned from the spring of 
312 B.c. ; see Schiirer, 1 33, KTI44), the accuracy of 
the dates given being in the main beyond all question. 
We thus have here for the first time a Jewish history 
with a satisfactory chronology. The same verdict of 
trustworthiness must be accorded to the book as a 
whole. Both in the account which it gives of the 
general course of events, and in its narrative of details, 
it bears the unmistakable stamp of truth. In the pre¬ 
ceding paragraphs (§§ 4, 5, 8) we have maintained 
the view that the author of 1 Macc. records in this 


1 See his concluding words, 291; and the comments in Will- 
rich, 71. 

2 For the earlier discussions of this question, especially in the 
eighteenth century, see Grimm, Comm. p. xxxivyC 
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book events of his own lifetime, which he had had ex¬ 
ceptional opportunities of observing. There are, in fact, 
many indications of this apart from those already 
mentioned. 1 For example, the details given in 639/., 
733 etc., and especially in 819 (the 4 long journey’ of 
the ambassadors to Rome), 9 34 43 (where 4 on the 
Sabbath day’ has no significance at all for the nar¬ 
rative), were plainly recorded by a contemporary of 
these events. In all parts of the book, the narrative 
has this same vivid and circumstantial character, the 
details being frequently such as one who had not 
witnessed the events, or who wrote a considerable time 
after their occurrence, could have had 110 reason for 
adding. It is plain that the author was excellently well 
informed as to the progress of affairs in general, the 
character and movements of the chief actors in these 
scenes (see above, § 4), and even as to minor circum¬ 
stances of time, place, and manner. It is to be added 
that he shows himself a true historian both in the choice 
of his material and in the manner of using it. In the 
choice of material, especially, his pre-eminence appears. 
It cannot be said of him that he purposely distorts 
facts, or invents them. It is true that he was a warm 
adherent of the llasmonaian house, and probably a 
personal friend of its leaders, as well as a sincere 
patriot ; but his history is not w ritten in a partisan 
spirit. 2 No one will bln me him for passing over in 
silence the shameful conduct of the high priests Jason 
and Menelaus, or for making only brief mention of the 
defeats suffered by the Jews. To turn such defeats into 
victories, as is done, for example, in 2 Mace. DI9-24 (con¬ 
trast 1 Mace. 828-63), would never have occurred to him. 
His statements cannot always be believed, it is true; 
they must occasionally be pronounced mistaken, or 
inaccurate. Especially when he has occasion to touch 
upon the geography or political conditions of foreign 
countries (e.g., I 1 81-16 14 16, etc.), he exhibits a naive 
ignorance which is all the more noticeable because 01 
the very exact knowledge of 1‘alestine which he evety- 
where displays. That his numerical estimates (si/e of 
armies, number of the slain, etc.) are often exaggerated, 
is a matter of course. Such statements were generally 
the merest guesses, in the early histories. Regarding 
the incorporated documents the case is somewhat 
similar. They arc not to be taken too seriously. T here 
was no thought of 4 authenticity ’ here, any more than 
in the matter of recording the speeches made by 
Mattathias to his sons, or by Judas on the field of battle. 
The composition, or at least the free reproduction, of 
such speeches and documents belonged to the task of the 
historian. In general it may be said of those in 1 Macc. 
that they may be used only with the greatest caution ; 
though it is probable that in the most of them veritable 
documents are reproduced, in substance if not in foi m. 
On the whole, the book must be pronounced a work < f 
the highest value, comparing favourably, in point of 
trustworthiness, with the best Greek and Roman 
histories. 

i. Hebrew text of r Place . — The original Hebrew text 
of 1 Macc. seems to have disappeared at a very early 
date. There is no evidence of its use by any early 

writer, not even by Josephus. Nor is there any 
sure testimony to its existence after the time when 
, the Greek translation was made (re- 
e . an< * garding the equivocal words of Origen 

Versions. an( l Joronie, see above, §§ 1, 3). W hat 
is more important, there is no evidence of correction from 
the Hebrew, either in the Greek or in any other of the 
versions (all of which were made from the Greek). On 
the contrary, our Greek version is plainly seen to be 
the result of a single translation from a Hebrew MS 
which was not free from faults. It hardly seems pro¬ 
bable that the Hebrew 1 Macc. can have been widely 

1 See above, esp. §§ 4 f, col. 2859/. # ... 

2 See the excellent characterisation of his work in this respect, 
in Schlatter, Jason von Kyrene , 55. 
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circulated at any time ; there was certainly never any 
tendency among the Palestinian Jews to include it in 
the collection of ‘sacred writings.' [See further, iv. 
below, on later Hebrew writings.] 

ii. Translations of i Macc. (a) Greek. — Fortunately, 
the Greek translation is an excellent piece of work of its 
kind. It aims first of all at giving a closely literal render¬ 
ing of the Hebrew ; but the translator has chosen his 
words so well, and interpreted so elearly, that the result 
makes very pleasant reading. Most manuscripts of the 
LXX, including the three tineials N, A, and V, contain 
the book. H, on the other hand, contains none of the 
books of Maccabees. The MSS show no great variation 
among themselves ; in general, the text represented by X 
and V (which resemble one another closely) seems to 
be the oldest and best. 1 Many passages furnish 
evidence of the fact that all our texts and versions of 
the book come from a single Greek MS whose text had 
suffered corruption. 

Thus, in 39 teal avvyyayfv ajroAAu/jieVou?, which makes no good 
sense here, is plainly a doublet of the following xai trvvrjyayfv \ 
'AttoAAwi'io? : the blunder being found in all MSS and versions. 

In 95 EAacra or AAaa-a should probably he ’A8 a<ra (A for 
A); cp 740. Similarly in 92 MauraAwfl or Meo-o-aAwfl should 
be MeaaSwfl (Wellh. I JG < 4 ) 266, n.). In all these cases, our 
witnesses agree in giving the corrupt form. In like manner, all 
show the same evidence of a confused text, with some words 
accidentally omitted, or repeated, in 914 32*35 43. There are 
many other examples. 

It is especially to be noticed that in the most of these 
cases Josephus also contains the corrupt reading. 

( b) Latin. — There are two Latin versions of 1 Macc.; 
the one represented by the Vulgate, and the other (ex¬ 
tending as far as the end of chap. 13 ) contained in a 
single MS ( Sangermanensis ). 2 

The Vulgate version is in the main a faithful render¬ 
ing of the Greek ; the Sangermanensis version is the 
result of a recension designed to conform to the Greek 
as elosely as possible (cp the two Latin versions of 
2 Macc. ). 

( c) Syriac. — There are likewise two Syriac recensions 
of the book. 

The common version printed in the Paris Polyglot , yob ix., 
the London Polyglot vol. iv. (variant readings in vol. vi.), and 
Lagarde’s Apocrypha Syriace (1861) ; and another (extending as 
far as 14 25)^ found in the cod. Ambrosianus of the Peshitta 
(publ. by Ceriani, 1876*1883). Trendelenburg (in Eichhorn’s AV- 
pertorium, 15 [17841pp. 58^i)proved conclusively that the common 
version is a translation from the Greek. It is careful, and very 
old. Its readings correspond in general with those of codd. 

19, 64, 93 (H and P), generally recognised as ‘Lucian’ MSS; 
and it must be regarded as forming with these a separate recen- 
sion. See especially G. Schmidt, Die beid. syr. Ucbers. des 
ersten Macc a bderb uchcs , in ZATW 17 r-47, 233*262 (1897). 
Schmidt concludes (234^) that the version of the cod. Arnbros. 
is the result of a revision of the older Syriac according to the 
common Greek text. 

These are the only important versions of the book. 
According to Dillmnnn, 4 the Ethiopic version of 1 and 
2 Mace, (not yet published) was made from the Latin 
Vulgate in the sixteenth or the seventeenth century. 

iii. Translations of 2 Macc. — What is said of the 
Greek MSS and the versions of 1 Macc. applies in 
general to 2 Macc. also ; for the two are usually found 
together, and the history of their transmission seems 
to have been nearly always the same. Cod. N, how¬ 
ever, contains 1 Macc., but not 2 Mace. 

iv. Later works based on Macc. — Mention may also 
be made here of certain later versions of the Maceabaean 
history, for the most part based on the books of the 
Maccabees, but having little or no independent value. 

1. The Aramaic ddvejn nSjs, Megillath Antiochus; 
or 'KnDC’n un Scroll of the Ilasmonceans. 

See especially Gaster, The Scroll of the Ilasmonceans 
(Transs. 9th Internal. Congr. of Orientalists, London, 2 1-32), 
where the (Aramaic) text is printed, with a translation, and 
very full references to the literature are given. 8 The Hebrew 

1 See also on the Syriac versions, and their affinities, below (c). 

2 Published in Sabatier, Bibliorum sacrorum Latiturversiones 
ce , vol. ii., 1743. 

e text of the remainder, 1426-16 24, is the common version. 

4 Libri VT Apocryphi sEthiopice , 1894, preface. 

5 See also Schiirer, 1 T23 (ET, i. 1 165). 
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text (trans. from the Aramaic) is printed, e.g., in Jellinek, Bet 
ha-Midrash, 1 (1853), w h ere also another form of the Aramaic 
text is given (vol. vi., 1877). 

The book is a very brief Midrashic composition, not 
based direetly on 1 Mace., nor (apparently) on any 
other written source. It is evident from its internal 
character that it was written long after the Maceabaean 
age. 1 

2. The Jewish history of * Joseph ben Gorion ’ 
(Josippus). This work (of about the 10th cent. ?) eon- 
tains a history of the Jews from Adam down to the time 
of the destruction of the Temple by Titus. 

Wellhausen ( Der arabischc Josippus, Berk, 1897) concludes 
that its original extent was the same as that of the ‘ Arabic 
Book of Maccabees ’ (see next paragraph), and that the name 
Joseph ben Gorion (by mistake for Flavius Josephus) was attached 
later, after the additions from the Jewish IFar had been made. 
The chief sources of the book in its original form were 2 Macc. 
and a secondary (Latin) recension of the Jewish JFar of 
Josephus. The author, who seems to have written in Italy, 
sadly misuses his material, and adds a good deal of legendary 
matter of his own. As history, the book is absolutely worthless. 
See, further, Wellh., l.c. ; and the literature in Schiirer, 1 123 f. 
(ET 1 1, p. 165/). 

3. The so-ealled Arabic Maccabees, or Arabic 2 Macc ., 
printed in the Paris Polyglot, vol. ix., and in the London 
Polyglot , vol. iv., with a Latin translation made by 
Gabriel Sionita. This work, which very elosely re¬ 
sembles the preceding, contains a history of the Jews 
beginning with the story of Heliodorus (2 Mace. 3 ), and 
continuing down to the end of the Hasmonaean house, 
in the time of Herod. According to Wellhausen 
(op. cit., 46 f), this book, the Arabic Josippus, and 
the Hebrew Gorionides, are to be regarded as three 
separate recensions of the same work ; the 1 Arabic 
Macc.’ representing its original extent, in which form it 
was truly a ‘ Hook of the Maccabees,’ though of no 
historical value. 

An English translation of the work as ‘5 Macc.,’ 2 * was given 
by Cotton in his Five Books of Maccabees , 1832 ; and a descrip¬ 
tion of it under this same title is given in Bissell, 638 Jf. In 
the Arabic text, from which alone the book is known to us, it 
bears the title ‘ 2 Macc.’ A note at the end of chap. 16 , mis¬ 
understood by Sionita, who repeats his mistake in the preface 
io the book, says: ‘Thus far the 2 Macc. of the Hebrews' 
(which, in fact, does end at that point). After chap. 19 , with 
which the end of 1 Macc. is reached, the remaining chaps., 
20 - 59 , follow Josephus very closely. See the table in Bissell, 
Wellhausen, op. cit. ; and Ginsburg’s article in Kitto’s Bibl. 
Cyclopcedia. The book deserves more attention than it has 
received. 

(Among these later works we must probably include the in¬ 
complete fragments of a Hebrew version of 1 Macc. published 
by Chwolson, and more recently by Schweizer, from a Paris 
manuscript of the second half of the twelfth century. The 
fragments in question cover chaps. 1-4 7 27-922 3073 and 6 1-15. 
Schweizer, in a critical discussion of the text (see below, end of 
§ 12) comes to the conclusion that it is based upon the original 
Hebrew from which all other versions have sprung. His view 
is probably too optimistic. The Iext may certainly prove to be 
here and there of some value for a criticism of the readings of 
the versions, but its general importance is only secondary. The 
style is too simple and the vocabulary too easy to be ancient, 
and the work as a whole resembles the paraphrastic compositions 
above mentioned.} 

i. Commentaries. —J. D. Michaelis, Uebersetz. der 1 Macc. 
mit Anmerkn., 1778; Grimm, Das erste Buch der Macc. 

(Kurzgefasstcs exegetisches Handb. zu den 
12. Literature. Apokr., 3te Lieferung), 1853; Xeil, Com- 
mentar iiberdie [/. und ii.] Buch. d. Makk ., 
1875; Rawlinson (1 and 2 Macc.) in Wace, Apocr., ii. (1888); 
Fairweather and Black, First Bk. of Macc. { Cambr. Bible for 
Schools), 1897. Bissell’s Apocr., 1880, contains a translation of 
1-3 Macc. with comm.; Zockler’s ‘Die Apokryphen des AT’ 
(KGK), 1891, the same, with the addition of a portion of 4 Macc. 
(see below, col. 2886, § 9). The comm, of Grimm, though 
partly out of date, is by far the best work of the kind that we 
have. Bissell’s work is largely a translation of this. The 
comms. of Rawlinson and Zockler are very unsatisfactory. In 
Kautzsch, Ajokr. u. Pseudepigr., 1 and 3 Macc. are treated by 
the general editor. 

ii. Critical Imfestigations. —Ewald, Gesck.fi) iv., 1864, pp. 
603^; Rosenthal, Das erste Makkabiierbuch, 1867; Noldeke, 
Die A T Lit., 1868 ; Schnedermann, * Ueber das Judenthum der 
beiden ersten Makkabaerbucher ’ (ZFIP, 1884, pp. 88*100); 
Niese, Kritik d. beiden Makkabderbiicher, 1900; and the text- 

1 Gaster tries to make a very early date seem probable. 

2 This title, ‘5 Macc.,’ is also borne by a Syriac version of 
Josephus, Bell. Jud., vi., found in the cod. Ambrosianus of the 
Peshitta (ed. Ceriani). See Schurer, 1 75. 
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books of OT Introduction which contain the Apocrypha (most 
recently, Strack, Konig, Cornill). See also Geiger, Urschrift, 
*857, pp. 200-230 (1 and 2 Macc.); Curtiss, The Name 
Machabee , 1876; Schurer, GJV 1 26-33 (ETI36 ff.') 2579-584 
(ET 53-13); Wellhausen, IJG 256 ff.\ Willricn, Juden «. 
Griechen , 1895; Bloch, Die Quelle tt ties Josephus, 1879; Des- 
tinon, Die Quellen des Josephus, 1882 ; Willrich, Judaica , 1900. 
A. Schweizer, Untersuchungen fiber d. Reste e. heir . Textes 
vom /. Makkabderbuch (Berlin, 1901). 

iii. Modern Translations. —Hebrew translation in Fraenkel, 
Kethubim acharonim, sive Hagiographa posterior a, Leipsic, 
1830. English translations of 1-4 Macc. in Cotton, Five Books 
0/ the Maccabees, 1832; Bagster’s Apocrypha, Greek and 
English, 1882 ; Churton’s Uncanon . and Apocr. Scriptures, 
1884 ; Dyserinck, De apocriefe boeken des ouden verbonds, 1874, 
contains 1-3 Macc. ; so also Reuss, La Bible, vol. vii., 1879, and 
Das alte Testament, vol. vii., 1894. The best German trans. 
is that of Kautzsch in his Apoc. u. Pseudepigr., 1898. 

Other literature, especially the older critical and exegetical 
works, in Grimm, p. xxxiv /. ; Schurer, 2584 (ET ii. 3 12 f.\ 

C. C. T. 

SECOND MACCABEES 

The book known as ‘ 2 Maccabees ’ 1 is a history of 
the Hasmonoean uprising, differing widely from 1 Macc. 

_ both in its general character and in its 

1 . Contents. contents The events w j th which it deals 

are all included in a period of hardly more than fifteen 
years, from a time shortly before the accession of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (175 b.c.) down to the year 161. 
It is thus in the main parallel to 1 Macc. 1 - 7 . Prefixed 
to the history is an interesting supplement (1 i-2i 8), 
consisting of two letters purporting to have been sent by 
the Jews of Palestine to the Jews of Egypt. As these 
letters are quite distinct from the main body of the 
book, and are plainly not the work of its author, they 
will be discussed separately (§ 7). 

The contents of the history proper, which begins at 
2 19, are as follows :— 

Author’s preface, announcing the subject of his work, the 
source from which he obtained his material, and the character 
and aim of his own labours (2 19-32). Story of Heliodorus, 
whose attempt to plunder the temple at Jerusalem was miracu¬ 
lously thwarted (chap. 3 ). Account of the intrigues by which 
the high-priesthood changed hands, especially the misdeeds of 
Simon, overseer of the temple, and the renegade high-priests 
Jason and Menelaus (chap. 4 ). The calamities that came upon 
Jerusalem in 170. Jason captures the city and butchers many 
of the inhabitants. Antiochus, returning from Egypt, makes a 
great slaughter in Jerusalem, and plunders the temple (chap. 5 ). 
Judas and his brethren flee to the mountains (527). The perse¬ 
cution of the Jews begun in 168. . Story of the martyrdom of 
Eleazar, and of the seven youths with their mother (chaps. 6 f.\ 

The remainder of the book (chaps. 8 - 15 ) is taken up with the 
history of the wars waged by Judas Maccabaeus. The corre¬ 
spondences with 1 Macc. (often of only a very general character) 
are the following:—chap. 8 = 1 Macc. 3 1-427 ; 9 =i Macc. 6 
1-16; 10 1-8 = 1 Macc. 436-59; 10 14-38=1 Macc. 5 ; 11 = 1 Macc. 4 
26-35', 2 12 10-45 = 1 Macc. 5 24-68; 13 = 1 Macc. 617-63 ; W/.= 

1 Macc. 7 . The book closes with the death of the hated Syrian 
leader, Nicanor, in the battle of Beth-horon, 161 b.c. Epilogue 
of the author (15 37-39). 

According to the author's own statement (223^:), 

2 Macc. is merely an epitome of a larger work, consist- 

2 Sources ^ ve kooks,’ com P° se d by one 

Jason of Gyrene. Beyond this statement 
nothing is known concerning this Jason or his work. 
His name is not mentioned elsewhere, and we possess 
no further evidence of the use of his history by other 
writers. The words of the epitomist plainly imply that 
his own labours consisted solely in abridging and 
popularising the work of Jason, upon which he relied 
for all the facts narrated. As the book itself contains 
no evidence to the contrary, it is only necessary to ask 
what were the sources used by the older writer in com¬ 
piling his history. 

It is evident, first, that ' Jason ’ was not acquainted 
with 1 Macc. 3 This fact appears both from the frequent 

1 It is first cited under this name by Eus., Prcep. grang., 8 9. 
The title ' 2 Macc.’ appears also in some of the oldest lists of OT 
books (see Apocrvpha ; also col. 2881, § 7 ; col. 2886, § 8). 

2 The account of this expedition is confused in 2 Macc. with 
that of the similar expedition described in chap. 13 . Cp especi¬ 
ally 11 31 with 1 Macc. 659, and see below, § 2. 

3 Some, indeed, have even found in the book a concealed 
polemic against 1 Macc. So especially Geiger, Urschr. 228 ; 
Kosters, Th. T 12 401-558. The evidence of this, however, is 
quite insufficient. See also below, § 6, first note. 


and very noticeable disagreement with that book, in 
order of events, chronology, and statements of fact ; 
and also from the absence of considerable interesting 
and important material contained in 1 Macc., which 
could hardly have been thus omitted altogether in a 
work of this character, if it had been known to its 
author. For the same reasons, the supposition of a 
common written source (or sources) is to be rejected. 
There is, in fact, no passage common to the two books 
where the hypothesis of a single document underlying 
both accounts seems probable. Moreover, from the 
character of the narrative of 2 Macc., most modern 
scholars have concluded that the sources at Jason’s dis¬ 
posal were mainly oral. 1 The account he gives is fre¬ 
quently confused and even self-contradictory, though 
often bearing the marks that point to an eye-witness. 

The first expedition of Lysias into Judaea, 165 b.c., is repre¬ 
sented in 2 Macc. as having occurred after the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. The substantial identity of the account in chap. 11 
with Lhat given in 1 Macc. 4 26-35 > s beyond question; yet 
there is introduced into it an important feature belonging to the 
later expedition of Lysias in 163 B.c.—viz., the concession of 
religious freedom to the Jews. The story of this second expedi¬ 
tion (cp 1 Macc. 017-63) is then told in chap. 13 , where the 
incident of the royal concessions is again narrated, with a refer¬ 
ence (v. 22) to the former account. There can be no question 
that 1 Macc. gives the true history and chronology of these 
expeditions; the way in which they are confused in 2 Macc. 
is then best explained by supposing that Jason relied for his 
facts on the imperfect recollection of a number of men, not 
having written records at his disposal. 

There are many other indications pointing in the 
same direction. 

The important campaigns conducted by Judas in the years 
164 and 163, described in 1 Macc. 5 , are introduced in 2 Macc. 
in two places, 10 14-38 and 12 10-45. In both places the account 
is confused and fragmentary, in marked contrast to the narra¬ 
tive of 1 Macc., which connects all the successive events of these 
campaigns in an orderly scheme whose general accuracy cannot 
be doubted. As in the case of the two campaigns of Lysias, 
so also here, events are narrated out of their proper place and 
order in Jason’s work. The most striking example of this is 
found in the statements regarding the Syrian leader Timotheus. 
In 10 37, at the close of the former of the two passages mentioned, 
his death is narrated ; yet he appears again repeatedly in the 
similar campaigns described in chap. 12. It is to be observed, 
on the other hand, that the narrative in both passages contains 
such vivid touches—especially in the narration of unimportant 
incidents—as suggest the recollection of eye-witnesses. See for 
example 10 37 12 35. Neither here nor elsewhere in the book 
does it seem likely that the author is reproducing various written 
sources. 


In short, the character of the history of which 2 Macc. 
is the abridgment can best be explained by supposing 
that its author was a contemporary of men who had 
taken part in the Maccaboean struggle ; that he was 
obliged to depend mainly on oral accounts ; that he did 
not receive his information directly from those who had 
themselves taken part in these events, but only after it 
had passed through other hands ; and that he was 
often unequal to the task of criticising and arranging 
the material thus obtained. As for the * letters' tran¬ 
scribed in 919-27 1116-38, it is plain that they were 
manufactured entire. 

The question to w’hat extent the work before us is to 
be regarded as that of the epitomist is one of consider¬ 
able difficulty. It seems probable, on the whole, that the 
method generally pursued by him in abridging the work 
of Jason was to omit large portions entire, and to w rite 
out others with little or no alteration. (See especially 
Grimm, 16 ff. ; Willrich, Juden u. Griechen, 66.) 

The narratives actually preserved seem to be given in their 
original wording, rather than in a free abbreviation ; not even 
in 13 22-26 is it necessary to see an exception to this rule, It is 
not unlikely that even such passages as 612-17 12 44which 
might seem to belong to the writer of the preface 2 are to 

be regarded as the words of the older writer. 


From what has just been said concerning the sources 
at Jason’s disposal, and the way in which he used them, 
. . it is plain that 2 Macc. cannot take a high 

3. Historical rank as trustwort jjy history. Moreover, 
value. an y care f u i examination of the book leads 
to a decidedly unfavourable estimate of it in this 


1 So Grimm, Schurer, Zockler, Willrich, Cornill, and others. 
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regard. In the large part that runs parallel to 

1 Macc., comparison affords an excellent basis for 
judgment as to the relative value of the two accounts. 

In the cases where they disagree in statements of fact, 
it is generally beyond question that the representation 
in 2 Macc. is incorrect. The order of events in 

2 Macc., also, even in places where it might seem 
quite plausible if we had no means of testing it from 
without, is often shown by the clear and consistent 
account of i Macc. to be in reality sadly confused. 1 
The careful chronology of the first book, moreover, 
has no parallel in the second. Events are indeed 
occasionally dated according to the Seleueid era, and on 
the whole correctly ; but the distorted order of events 
in the narrative has made even the correct dates mis¬ 
leading (see Comms. on 11 33 and 14 1 4), so that many 
have been led to assume a peculiar way of reckoning 
the Seleueid era for the chronology of this book. 3 In 
13 r (1 Macc. 620) the date given is certainly incorrect. 

The contrast in selection and treatment of material 
caused by the difference of aim in the two books is also 
strongly marked. The aim of the writer of 1 Macc. is 
simply that of a historian ; the epitomist of Jason, on 
the other hand, had in view primarily the edification and 
entertainment of his fellow-countrymen. So he himself 
informs us (225-29; cp 612etc.), and the fact is 
abundantly illustrated in the book. It may be partly 
due to this parenctic aim of the epitomist that certain 
incidents of minor importance receive so much space, 
and are so overdrawn ; the fact must be emphasised, 
however, that most of the exaggeration of statement 
and description which is so prominent a feature of 
2 Macc. was probably due to the older work. It is 
plain that Jason was a zealous Jew, and that his book 
was intended chiefly for his Jewish brethren. It would 
seem that to him, as to the epitomist, the probability of 
a story was a matter of little importance, provided it 
were interesting and patriotic (see Willrich, 64 ff.\ 
Examples are plentiful. 

Thus, the long description of the tortures and death of the 
martyrs, chap. GyC, is quite incredible from beginning to end. 
The account of the death of the patriot Razis (14 37-46) is in the 
same vein ; so, loo, is the story of the end of King Antiochus 
(chap. 0), who, hefore his death, offers to become a Jew ( v . 17). 
See also such exaggerations as 12 16 13 12. That the many 
numerical estimates contained in the book should show the same 
tendency to overstatement is certainly not surprising. For ex¬ 
amples, see especially S 24 30 10 23 31 12 23 2S 28. [See also 
Onias, §§ 7yC 10 12.] 

As has already been shown, it is not only in such minor 
matters that the book is untrustworthy. See the incorrect 
statements (already referred to in § 2) regarding Lysias and his 
expeditions ; the misleading accounts of the campaigns of Judas 
in chaps. 10 and 12 ; the narration of the death of Timotheus in 
the year 164 (chap. 10), although he is made to play an important 
part in subsequent events (chap. 12 ). The statement regarding 
Philip in 9 29 is flatly contradicted in 13 23, the matter in ques¬ 
tion being one of considerable importance, such as only a his¬ 
torian who was neither well-informed nor careful could thus deal 
with. In 11 22^ we have a (spurious) letter written by 
Antiochus Eupator, the successor of Epiphanes, giving the officer 
Lysias instructions concerning his first campaign in Juckea (cpalso 
10 n). We know from 1 Macc. (4 28however, that this 
same expedition of Lysias was ended the year before the death 
of Epiphanes. In 10 3 it is stated that the rededication of the 
temple took place two years after its profanation ; it is plain, on 
the contrary, from 1 Macc. 4 52-54 (cp 1 54) that the length of the 
interval was three years (168-165 b.c.). In 163135 it is plainly 
assumed that the Acra was in the possession of the Jews at the 
time of the death of Nicanor. In reality, it was occupied by 
the Syrians until the time of Simon. 

The passage 13 15-23 affords a striking example of perversion 
of the truth for the sake of glorifying the Jews. The successive 
defeats experienced hy Judas and his allies in 163, as a result 
of which they were reduced to dire extremities (1 Macc. 647-54), 
appear in 2 Macc. as a succession of brilliant and decisive 
victories for the Jews. 

Still another feature of the hook, not calculated to increase 
confidence in its trustworthiness, is the prominent place given to 
miracles. See 324^ 33^ 51-4 10 29^ 11 8 12 22 (cp 16 27), 
I5i2-t6. How far this feature may be due to the epitomist, 
rather than to Jason, is a legitimate question. It seems most 
prohahle, however, from what we know both of the taste and 
of the aim of Jason, and of the method of the epitomist, that all 

1 See the examples given above, § 2. 

2 See Schurer, GJVI 32/ ; ET I45/ 
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these miracles and ‘ apparitions ’ formed a part of the older 
work. 1 

When all has been said regarding the unhistorical and 
untrustworthy character of the book, the fact remains that 
its value as history is by no means inconsiderable. From 
the character of the sources used by Jason (§ 2) it is evident 
that he must have preserved some valuable material. 
The fact that the book, although written quite inde¬ 
pendently of 1 Macc., agrees with it in a great many 
points is to be mentioned in its favour. Instill other 
points its statements are confirmed by those of Josephus 
(Grimm, 13), 2 and from other sources (Rawlinson, 
541 n.). In many parts of the history concerning 
which we are already well informed, 2 Macc. adds 
interesting details, the correctness of which there is no 
reason to doubt. If used with great caution, it thus 
furnishes a welcome supplement to our other sources of 
information. There is hardly a chapter in the book 
that does not yield something that can be utilised. It 
is probable that too much confidence has been placed 
in chaps. 3 ff. by commentators and historians. The 
temptation to this is very strong, inasmuch as our 
information regarding the period just preceding the 
Maccabrean wars is almost entirely limited to the 
statements of this book. There is really no ground 
whatever (apart from this very lack of the means of 
; correcting the statements of the writer) for supposing 
■ that the book is more trustworthy here than elsewhere. 3 
It is, on the contrary, only with the greatest reserve 
that this portion may be used at all. 

That our 2 Macc. was written in Greek is beyond 
question. The words of Jerome, * The second book of 
Maccabees is Greek, which can be shown 
’ , y even linguistically, ’ 4 must be echoed by 

c arac er. ^ w ^ 0 reac j t ^ e b 00 k Hebraisms are 
almost entirely wanting, 5 and there is no other sign 
that the book is a translation, but every kind of evidence 
to the contrary. It follows, in view of what has been 
said regarding the method of the epitomist (§ 2), that 
the w'ork of Jason of Cyrene must also have been written 
in Greek, as would, indeed, have seemed probable on 
other grounds. The language of 2 Macc. is, in general, 
similar to that found in the best Greek writers of the 
last centuries B.c. , and the beginning of the Christian 
era, this remark applying as w r ell to the passages cer¬ 
tainly composed by the epitomist (219-32 15 37-39) as to 
the main body of the book. The vocabulary is exten¬ 
sive ; {Lira!; XeyS/xeya and words or phrases employed in 
an unusual way are frequently met w r ith ; see Grimm, 
7, and the list (compiled by Westcott) in Rawlinson, 
540. The style is generally easy and flowing, idio¬ 
matic, and well-balanced. Both in the construction 
of periods and in the use of the favourite rhetorical 
devices of the Alexandrine writers, a considerable degree 
of skill is shown. On the other hand, the most common 
faults of this school of writers, an overloaded and arti¬ 
ficial style, and an ill-judged striving after rhetorical 
effect, are not absent. On the whole, the book occupies, 
in point of language and style, a position between 
3 Macc. and 4 Macc. ; not attaining the high level of 
the latter, though far superior to the former. 6 An un¬ 
pleasant peculiarity, which appears in all parts of the 
history, is the use of abusive epithets or phrases w'hen 
enemies of the Jew's, or others of whom the writer dis¬ 
approves, are mentioned. Sec 834 153 . As a narrator, 

1 It is hardly permissible, however, to draw this conclusion 
from the words Ta? . . . €iri<J>avetas in 2 21. 

2 Yet the disagreement of Jos. with 2 ^ Macc. is even more 
noticeable than the agreement. See Willrich, 83^ 

3 Grimm’s statement (16) is quite unjustified: ‘ Doch scheint 
die fur den Abschnitt Cap. 3 x-G 11 benutzte Quelle vie! lauterer 
geflossen zu sein als diejenigen, die fur die spiiteren Abschnitte 
zu Gehote standen.' 

4 [Machahseorum liber] secundus Graecus est, quod ex ipsa 
quoque (frpacrei probari potest (Prologus Galeatus). 

5 Most of the examples cited by Grimm, 6, can hardly be 
called true Hebraisms. 

6 The harsh estimate of the style of 2 Macc. in Rawlinson, 
540, is much exaggerated. 
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the writer displays no remarkable gifts. He is fond of 
exaggerating details, of painting scenes at undue length 
(see, e.g. , 3 15-22), and of introducing his own reflections, 
not content with simple statements of fact. The way 
in which the tortures of the martyrs are depicted at 
length, in chaps. 6/., is an especially unpleasant feature 
of the book to modern readers. There is occasionally 
a lack of connection between the parts of the narrative, 
and an appearance of awkwardness of composition, due 
in part no doubt to the omission of considerable portions 
of the original work. The arrangement of the material 
is purely chronological (the passage 101-8 seems, it is 
true, to have been intentionally removed from its proper 
place ; cp v. 9/ ), and in our epitome, at least, there is no 
formal indication of successive divisions, except at IO9/. 1 

The aim of the book to edify and instruct the Greek¬ 
speaking Jews—an aim which seems to have characterised 
... Jason’s work as well as this epitome—has 

character 3 received mention already (§ 3). The 
‘ . . writer wished to strengthen the faith of 

n 1m. ^j s f e j] ows . to gi or ify the Jews, as the 
chosen people under God’s especial protection, and the 
temple at Jerusalem, as the holiest of all places ; to show 
how unfaithfulness to the national religion brought sure 
destruction (413-17 1239-42), and how through Judas 
Maccabaeus, the leader of the faithful of the people and 
the instrument of God’s providence, the deliverance of 
the nation was wrought. In all parts of the book this 
didactic purpose appears prominently in one form or 
another. The attitude of the writer is, in general, not 
that of a historian, but rather (and professedly) that of 
a religious teacher; see especially 3 i^ 415-17 517-20 
612-17 95/. 1243-45 137 / 15 7-10. The most interest¬ 
ing feature of the religious teaching of the book is its 
expression of faith in the resurrection of the dead (cp 
Eschatology, § 69); see especially 12 43-45, and cp 
79111436 1446. In no other of the few passages in 
pre-Christian Jewish literature in which this belief 
appears is it so clearly and emphatically expressed. 
Some have thought to find in 2 Macc. a Pharisee party 
document (Bertholdt, Einl. 1813, p. 1069 ; Geiger, 
Urschr ., 219 ft), 2 arguing especially from 146 , 
where Judas is represented as the leader of the 
Assideans, but also from the religious tone of the book, 
and from the ungentle way in which the priests are 
handled (contrast 1 Macc.). It is beyond question that 
all the sympathies of the writer, both in religious and 
in political matters, must have been with the Pharisees ; 
but we are hardly justified in going beyond this general 
conclusion. There is no evidence of any polemic 
against the Sadducees (such as Bertholdt saw in 12 43/.); 
and the book, whatever else may be said of it, is cer¬ 
tainly not a party document. 

One chief aim of the writer, beyond doubt, was to 
bring about a more perfect unity of the Jews by 
strengthening, especially among the Jews of Egypt, the 
feeling of national pride and of enthusiasm for the 
orthodox religion and worship ; in this way and in other 
ways he sought to keep them in close connection with 
their brethren of Palestine. 3 This purpose explains in 
the most satisfactory way the prefixing of the two letters 
to the book (see below, § 7). It also accounts for 
another external peculiarity of 2 Macc. Many scholars 
since Ewald {G VI 4 606, n.) have remarked the promin¬ 
ence given in the plan of the book not only to the feast 
celebrating the death of Nicanor, with the institution of 
which the whole history comes to an end, but also to 
the feast of the rededication of the temple, the descrip- 

, 1 Any separation of the book into five divisions ‘correspond¬ 
ing to the five books of Jason of Cyrene’ (Zbckler, 90) must 
be purely arbitrary. 

2 Cp also Wellh., PA. u. Sadd 82. 

3 It may be remarked that there is no conclusive evidence that 
this aim was shared by Jason.. It is perhaps most likely that in 
all the manifestations of it which are so noticeahle in 2 Macc., 
the hand of the epitomist is to be recognised ; and that this is to 
be regarded as his one important contribution to the book. 
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tion of which closes the first half of the book, the 
passage 10 1-8 apparently being removed for this purpose 
from its proper place. The account of the institution 
of the Nicanor feast would have been a most natural 
point for Jason to bring his book to a close at, in any case. 
This would have been just the kind of ending best suited 
to his general purpose; cp the ending of 3 Macc. ( 7 19 f. ), 
of Esther, and of J udith ( Lat. Vulg. ). The author’s aim not 
being that of a historian, there was no need for him to go 
on and narrate the death of Judas ; his purpose was fully 
accomplished without that. The transposition of 10 1-8, 
however, is probably to be attributed to the epitomist, w r ho 
saw how the plan of the book could thus be made sub¬ 
servient to his more definite aim, increased significance 
being thereby given both to the Nicanor feast and to 
the feast of the Dedication. These were the two Mac - 
cabcean feasts, by the observance of which the Jew’s of 
the Diaspora could share, as in no other outward way, 
in the national glory of that struggle . 1 Further evidence 
of this same purpose may very likely be found in the 
manner in which the writer takes every opportunity to 
magnify the temple at Jerusalem ; see, for example, 219 
3 12 5 15 14 13 31 15 18, also 32 f 617-20 1323 1532, etc. 
Thus to dwell upon the indisputable fact that the true 
centre of Judaism w r as at Jerusalem, was to emphasize 
the national unity, and the ground of it. That the 
purpose of the writer was to impress upon the Egyptian 
Jews the duty of worshipping at Jerusalem, or to dis¬ 
parage the worship at the temple of Leontopolis ( Raw- 
linson, 544; Willrich, 66), there seems to be no 
sufficient reason to suppose. 

There is good ground for believing that the epitomist 
lived and wrotk in Alexandria. His mastery of the best 

6 Author ^ ree ^ l an g ua S e an< 3 style of the time, and 
’ , , the evidence he gives of a thorough 

ana Bate. familiarity with the Greek rhetorical 

schools, would not, indeed, of themselves be sufficient to 
establish the conclusion. Such training, more or less 
thorough, was to be had in all parts of the ‘ Hellen¬ 
istic’ world. The presence of the letters addressed to the 
Jews of Egypt at the beginning of this book, however, 
combined with the fact that all the earliest allusions to 
2 Macc. (see § 8) come directly or indirectly from 
Alexandria, must be regarded as very strong evidence. 

Regarding the date of the epitome, no very definite 
conclusion can be reached. It is, of course, not legiti¬ 
mate to argue from 15 37, ‘the city from that time on¬ 
wards being in the hands of the Hebrews,' that the abridg¬ 
ment was completed before 133 (when Jerusalem was 
taken by Antiochus Sidetes) ; for these words are a mere 
flourish, designed to give the book a proper close. It 
is to be observed that in 1636 there is a reference to the 
book of Esther, which was written probably not earlier 
than 130 B.c. (so Cornill, Kautzsch, Wellh. 1 JG ( 4) , 
302 f ). It follows that even the work of Jason (to 
which this verse certainly belonged) must have been 
written later than this. This conclusion, it may be 
added, is confirmed by the internal evidence of the 
book ; the author appearing everywhere as one who 
w’as at some distance, both in place and time, from 
the events he describes. On the other hand, our 
2 Macc. was known both to Philo and to the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews (see § 8), though unknown 
to Josephus. It seems therefore most probable, on 
the whole, that the epitomist put forth his work near 
the close of the last century B.c. The date of Jason’s 
history, w hich seems to have been completely superseded 
by the epitome, may be conjecturally placed about a 
century earlier. 

1 The feast of the Dedication was the more important of the 
two, and we have in the letters prefixed to 2 Macc. direct 
evidence that it was at least thought of as a bond of unity be¬ 
tween the Jews of Palestine and those of Egypt. The emphas¬ 
ising of this feast, however, was only a single feature (though a 
very prominent one) of the writer’s general plan, and it is a dis¬ 
torted view of 2 Macc. that pronounces it 4 ein Chanukabrief 
(Willrich, 67). 
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It is due to the fact of Jason’s distance from the scene 
of the events he describes, as well as to his parenetic 
aim, that he shows so little interest in the family to 
which Judas belonged, and in its subsequent history. 
In 627, which contains apparently his whole account of 
the uprising at Modein, nothing is said of the brothers 
of Judas, and they are nowhere given any special 
prominence ; though there is no evidence of a wish to 
disparage them. 1 Mattathias is nowhere mentioned. 
The fact is, the fortunes of the Hasmonaean house were 
not in any way connected with the purpose of Jason’s 
book, or with his own interests. The case of the writer 
of 1 Macc. affords a striking contrast in this respect, 
for he not only lived in Palestine, but also seems to 
have been a personal friend of the Hasmonnean leaders. 

It has already (§ 1) been noticed that there stands 
at the beginning of the book of 2 Macc. (Ii- 2 i 8 ) what 
7 The re P ur P orts to ke co Py °f certain official 
A 1*44 letters sent by the Jews of Palestine to 

xe ers. t ^ ose Q f Egypt. The professed aim of 
these letters, as appears from I918 216 (cp 108), is to 
stir up the Egyptian Jews to observe the feast of the 
Dedication. The character of the Greek in which the 
letters are written shows that they cannot be attributed 
either to Jason of Cyrene or to the epitomist ; on the 
other hand, they are joined as closely as possible to the 
epitomist’s prologue, 219 beginning with ‘Now as con¬ 
cerning Judas,' etc. (Ta $<: Kara t6u 'lovSav, k.t.X.), and 
making mention immediately of the ' purification of the 
great temple, and the dedication of the altar.’ 

i. The first letter , 1 1-9 (regarding the precise point 
at which it ends, see next par.), contains little more than 
the request that the feast be kept. 2 It is plain that the 
writer did not have in mind the first institution of this 
feast in Egypt. On the contrary, as is evident from v. 
9, and from the fact that not a word is said about the 
observance of the feast in Palestine, those to whom the 
letter was addressed were supposed to be already 
familiar with the custom, and to have themselves 
observed it: the letter is merely a reminder. The real 
difficulty is with the interpretation of v . 7/., especially 
the words 4 We have written to you in the extremity, 
etc.’ (yeypdtfxxixev vpuv iv rrj 0 Xl\J/€t, k.t.X.). The 
‘ extremity of tribulation ’ that came upon the Jews of 
Jerusalem in consequence of the misdeeds of Jason and 
his party could hardly refer to anything else than the 
terrible distress under Antiochus Epiphanes ; and this 
probability is confirmed by v. 8, which evidently refers 
to the restoration of the worship of the temple in 
165 b.c. 'In the reign of Demetrius (II.), in the 
(Seleucid) year 169’ ( = 144-143 b.c.), these times were 
long past. Moreover, nothing is said about the contents 
of that former letter (on the supposition that yeypA<pafiev 
is to be translated by a past tense, as is generally done). 
The reader who supposes that he is hearing about events 
of 143 B.c., suddenly finds himself back in the year 
165, without knowing where the transition occurred. 

These difficulties have been vastly increased by the 
custom now in vogue of joining the date at the end of 
v. 9 (otherwise the beginning of v. 10) to this first letter (so 
Grimm; Fritzsche, Apocr. Gr.; Reuss, Das A T; English 
RV; Swete, OT in Greek; and most recent comms.). 
In this way the Seleucid year 188 ( = 124 B.c. ) is made the 
date of the letter 1 1-9 ; that is to say, the writer reminds 
his readers of a letter sent to them nineteen years before, 
without characterising it, or showing that it stood in any 
connection with the present letter or with the institution 
of the Dedication feast! The date must, however, on 
the contrary, be joined to the second letter, as is done by 
the well-nigh universal tradition of the early church, 
represented by the best Greek MSS, and the Syriac and 

1 The conclusion of Kosters, Th. T 12 491-558, that 2 Macc. is 
a polemic against the Hasmonaeans and against 1 Macc., does 
not seem to be justified. 

2 Bruston, ZATIV lOno^C (1890), attempts to divide this 
letter at v. 7, making three letters in all. 
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Latin versions. (See further below.) As for v. 7, the 
obvious solution of all the difficulties mentioned is to 
put a period after ‘you’ (vpuv). The verb (yeypd<f>- 
ap.ev) is to be translated in the only natural way, as 
epistolary perfect, 1 and the whole verse as far as ' you ’ 
(PcunXetiovTos . . . vpuv) is to be regarded as the date 
of the letter 1 1-9. With 'in the extremity’ (iv rjj 
OXlxf/ei) begins the real business of the letter ; the writer 
reminding his readers, in a few well-chosen words, of 
the circumstances under which this important feast was 
instituted. The whole document is thus perfectly com¬ 
prehensible, and in every way well suited to its purpose. 

ii. The second letter , 1 io- 2 i 8 , has generally seemed 
even more troublesome than the first. According to the 
accepted view, it purports to have been sent to the Jews 
of Egypt by Judas Maccabreus and others in authority 
at Jerusalem, soon after the death of Antiochus Epi¬ 
phanes, its purpose being to announce the institution of 
the Dedication feast. It thus becomes necessary at once 
to brand it as a shameless forgery, because of the many 
things it contains which arc incongruous with the 
supposition of such an origin, and especially, because of 
the strange story of the death of Antiochus (113-16), 
which flatly contradicts all the other accounts of that 
event. 

It may be doubted, however, whether the current 
view of this letter is correct. It is hardly less evident 
here than in the case of the first letter that the writer 
could not have had in mind the institution of the 
H&nukka in Egypt. There is no account given of the 
purification of the temple and the restoration of the wor¬ 
ship by Judas ; there is nothing to indicate that a new 
feast is being instituted ; nothing definite is said about 
the particular manner of observing it. On the contrary, 
it is taken for granted (just as in the former letter) that 
the feast, and the mode of celebrating it, have long been 
known. Only on this supposition can we account for 
the fact that all mention of the celebration is confined 
to the two verses 1 18 2 16, both of which have plainly 
the air of dealing with matters of course. The im¬ 
pression naturally made by 2 14, besides, is that the war 
mentioned is a thing of the past; Judas Maccabaeus is 
thought of as one who has already passed off the stage. 
As for the ' Antiochus ’ of 1 13-16, it is quite incredible 
that Epiphanes should have been intended by the writer 
It is not likely that any story of the Maccabsean struggle 
was more widely familiar than that of the manner of 
Epiphanes’ death. It is a most significant fact, more¬ 
over, that shortly before the date prefixed to this letter, 

124 B.C. , Antiochus VII. Sidetcs, who had been a bitter 
enemy of the Jews (see Schurer, 1 200-208), had perished 
in an expedition against the Parthians. 2 Nor is this the 
only coincidence to be noted. At the end of the year 

125 B.c. (three years after the death of Antiochus 
Sidetes), the allies of Ptolemy Physkon triumphed at 
last in Palestine. Alexander Zabinas, who came to the 
throne at that time, had been introduced into the struggle 
by Ptolemy, and was himself an Egyptian. He at once 
made friends with John Hyrcanus and the Jews (Jos. 
Ant. xiii. 93). So the year 124 B.c. was a singularly 
appropriate one for the sending (or forging) of such a 
letter as this from the Jews of Palestine to those of Egypt. 
It would seem to be the reasonable hypothesis, therefore, 
that the writer (or forger) of this letter intended it as a 
reminder to the Egyptian Jews of the same kind as the 
preceding one ; and that he gave it the date (124 b.c.) 
which corresponds exactly with its contents. It may be 
added as further proof, that the person who put these 
two letters together in their present order certainly re¬ 
garded the second as belonging to a later date than the 
first. As for the names mentioned in 1 10, 4 Aristobulus ’ 
is probably the well-known Jewish sage, who flourished 

1 The necessity of this has often been felt and expressed. See 
esp. Ewald, Gesch.fi) 4 610 n. 

2 For the literature bearing on this event, see Schurer, 1 208, 
n. 9. 
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in the second century B.c . 1 We do not know, however, 
that he was in any sense the ‘ preceptor ’ either of 
Ptolemy Philometor (181-146) or-of Ptolemy Physkon 
(146-117). The 'Judas’ in this verse is probably due 
to the blunder of a translator or scribe. What is re¬ 
quired at this point is ‘the council of the Jews’ (17 
yepovala tCov TocSa/u;*'), as the Syriac actually reads 
(probably a fortunate conjecture). If our Greek letter 
is a translation from the Hebrew or the Aramaic, as 
seems not unlikely (see next col., begin.), the mistake 
would be very easy. 

This second letter is, moreover, from beginning to 
end a document of very considerable interest. Its 
several parts, 2 which seem at first sight to have little to 
do with one another or with the avowed purpose of the 
whole, are all found on closer examination to be written 
with the aim of showing the true importance of the 
Maccaboean feast of the Dedication. The writer sets 
himself the task of demonstrating at length its historical 
significance ; indicating at the same time in other ways 
the analogy between the Maccabaean period and the other 
principal epochs of the nation’s life. In fact, the whole 
letter might well be entitled :—The Antecedents of the 
H&nukka in Jewish Sacred History. 

One feature of the writer’s demonstration deserves 
especial notice: namely, the extent to which it is based 
on the conception of the Dedication (£yKcuvi<Tfj.6s) as a 
restoration of the sacred tire to the altar and the temple. 3 
Evidently at that time this idea had a most prominent 
place (perhaps the central place) in current Jewish 
thought regarding the origin and meaning of this feast. 
Apparently, also, the writer could take it for granted 
that his readers were perfectly familiar with this feature 
of the restoration of the worship by Judas, as well as 
with the manner of observing the feast. In the passage 
28-14 the nature of the writer’s argument can best be 
seen as he attempts to establish the series : Moses, 
Solomon, Nehemiah, Judas Maccabasus; each of whom 
was connected with the miraculous appearance or re¬ 
newal of the sacred fire. See also 2 1, cp 1 19 (Jeremiah, 
Nehemiah, Judas). Another point in which Judas is 
the legitimate successor of Jeremiah and Nehemiah, 
namely, the preserving and handing down of the sacred 
writings, is emphasised in 22 ff. 13 f. 

The question of the authenticity of the two letters is 
not easily answered. It has been shown in § 7a that 

7b Their tbe contents eac ^ correspond perfectly 

authenticity. ™ th * h , eir res ' ,ectiv f e da ‘ es (*43 ft* 
J the first ; 124 B.c. for the second), and 

with their avowed purpose. It can hardly be doubted, 
moreover, that the motive which produced these 
writings was felt as strongly in Jerusalem as in 
Egypt. There is nothing improbable in the supposition 
that many such letters were actually sent. Regarding 
the first letter, it must be said that its very common¬ 
place character argues in its favour. It can best be 
understood on the supposition that it is in fact just 
what it professes to be. The second letter is for the 
most part a collection of incredible stories ; and this 
fact makes it less likely that it was official in any true 
sense. Still, it could hardly be claimed that all official 
writings of the Jerusalem Jews were worthy of credence ; 
or that a scribe with a thesis in religious history to 
prove, and a vivid imagination, always expressed the 
soberest views of those whom he represented. Perhaps 
the most that can be said of this letter is that it may 
well be genuine, in spite of the appearances against it; 
and that it undoubtedly had been influential among 
the Jews of Egypt. 

Scholars have generally agreed that the two letters 

1 See Gfrorer, Philo u. die jiidisch-alexandrinische Theo- 

sophie l 2 ), < lq\ff.\ Dahne, Jiidisch - alexandriniscke Religions - 
philosophies 2 Schurer, 2 760 jf . 

2 That is to say, those comprised in 1 i 8 - 2 i 8 ; 1 10-17 I s 
merely introductory. 

3 Cp also the ‘Arabic 2 Macc.’ 9 ; Wellh. in Derarabische 
Jostppus , 14. 


are of diverse authorship (see Grimm, 24 ; Rosters, 
Th.T, 1898, p. 76); regarding the language in which 
each was written, on the other hand, there has been 
great difference of opinion. See Grimm, 23 f. ; Ewald, 
Gesch. ,4 610. Whilst it has not been shown in the case 
of either letter that the character of the Greek necessi¬ 
tates the conclusion that it is a translation, yet in view 
of the large number of Semitic idioms, and the fre¬ 
quency of such obscure expressions as seem to suggest 
a careless translation, it is on the whole most probable 
that both were written in Aramaic or Hebrew. In 1 10 
‘and Judas’ for ’of the Jews’ has already been men¬ 
tioned as possibly due to careless transcription of a 
Semitic text. In I69 ral vvv was pronounced by Ewald 
{l.c.) 4 absichtliche Nachbildung der hebraischen Farbe.’ 
In 1 16 4 hewed in pieces’ (/ x£\t} iroL^aavres) reminds us 
of the Aramaic phrase (penn -oy) in Dan. 2 s 329. The 
difficulties in 118 are probably to be solved by making 
the verse end with the word ' feast of tabernacles ’ 
{(ncrjvoTniylas), and taking the remaining words (kclI 
tov irvpbs . . . dvolas) as the superscription of the 
long discussion which occupies the remainder of the 
letter (so the Syr., quite correctly). 1 This and the 
following sentences have then a distinctly Semitic sound. 
See also the (doubtful) evidence of such passages as 
1 71923 26 (connection of clauses) 17 f. Ewald {l.c. ) 
regarded it as certain that the translator of the second 
letter was the epitomist himself. For a fuller discussion 
of this whole question, see ZATVV 20 236-239. 

There seems to be no good reason for doubting that 
it was the epitomist himself that prefixed these two 
letters to the book. It is of course possible to suppose 
that it w'as a later editor who at the same time inserted 
the conjunction (8£, EV ‘now’) in 219. Hut the rest 
of v. 19 certainly belongs to the writer of what follows ; 
and its fitness to establish a connection between the 
letters and the history is very evident. When we take 
into account the tastes of the epitomist, his definite 
aim in all this work (§5), the date and address of these 
letters compared with the probable date and place of com¬ 
position of his book, and the fact that all copies and re¬ 
censions of the work contain the letters in this position 
and order, it must be pronounced extremely probable 
that the epitomist himself prefixed them to 2 Macc. 

The earliest attestation of 2 Macc. is in Philo’s work 
entitled Quod omnis probus liber , in which undoubted 
ft A+tAQfnHnn de P endence on 11 may be recognised, 

Mof T as has been full y demonstrated by 

versions Lucilis ( Essenismus , 37 ff. ). Evidence 

of its influence next appears in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 11 35 f., where the writer has 
in mind, beyond question, the narrative of 2 Macc. 618- 
/42. The word ‘tortured’ [iTopLiravLaOrjoav), v. 35, is 
derived from 2 Macc. 61928 ; 4 obtain a better resurrec¬ 
tion ’ (iva Kpdrrovos avaoraoews Tvxu(nv) strongly re¬ 
minds us of 2 Macc. 7 9 ; and the word 4 mockings ’ 
(i/jLTraLyfjL&v), v. 36, was very likely suggested by 2 Macc. 
7 710, where it stands in close proximity to the phrase 
just referred to. (See Bleek, St. u. Kr. , 1853, p. 339.) 
Again, the author of 3 Macc. shows himself acquainted 
with the book (see col. 2881, § 6) ; whilst 4 Macc. 
is wholly based upon it (see col. 2882, § 2). It is 
cited further by Clement of Alexandria {Strom, v. H97), 
Hippolytus {De Christo et Antichristo , chap. 49), 
Origen (see reff. in Schurer, 741 /.), and very frequently 
by later writers. The stories of the martyrs, especially, 
exercised an important influence among both Jews and 
Christians. For references to Jewish literature see Zunz, 
Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge , 123 ; and for the later Chris¬ 
tian literature see Grimm, Co/nm. 133 /, and the refer¬ 
ences in Schurer, 742 (ET ii.3214/). Josephus appears 
to have been unacquainted with the book. 

For the Greek MSS containing 2 Macc., and for 
the Syriac translation, see above, col. 2867, § 11, iii. 

1 The Greek text of this verse in Fritzsche is an arbitrary 
reconsi ruction. 
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Apart from the Old Latin version of the book, repre¬ 
sented by the Vulgate, another Latin version is pre¬ 
served in a single codex in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana 
at Milan. This has been edited by A. Peyron 
(Ciceronis orationum pro Scauro t pro Tullio , . . . 
fragmenta , Stuttgart, 1824, pp. 71-125). It appears 
on closer examination to be merely a painfully literal 
rendering of the standard Greek text. 

See Apocrypha, § 32, and above, col. 2868, § 12. The follow¬ 
ing also are to be mentioned : C. Bertheau, De sec. lib. Macc ., 
Gottingen, 1829 (cited frequently by Grimm); 

9. Literature. W. H. Kosters, ‘De polemiek van het tweede 
boek der Makkabecn ’ ( Th. T T 2 491 - 558 

[ 1878]); Schlatter, Jason von Cyrene , 1891 (see TLZ , 1893, P- 
322); and on the letters : Griitz, ‘ Das Sendschreiben der Paliis- 
tinenser an die agyptisch - judaischen Gemeinden ‘ (MGll y, 
*877, pp- 1-16, 49-60); Bruston, ‘Trois lettres des Juifs de 
Palestine ’ (ZA TIP 10 no ff. [1890]) ; Kosters, ‘ Slrekking der 
brieven in 2 Makk.’ ( Th. T, Jan. 1898, pp. 68-76); C. C. Torrey, 

‘ Die Briefe 2 Makk. 1 i -2 18, 1 ZA TIP 20 225^ [1900]; B. Niese, 
KritikderbeidenMakkabderbiicher , 1900. In Kau., Die Afiokr. 
u. Pseudepigr ., 1898, 2 Macc. is translated, etc., by Kamphausen. 
On the historical contents cp A. Biichler, Die Tobiaden u. die 
Ottiaden im II. Makkabderbuche, etc., 1899. c. C. T. 


THIRD MACCABEES 


The title ' 3 Maccabees ’ is unfortunate, for the book 
professes to record events which occurred during the 
1 Title rei £ n ^olcmy (IV.) Philopator (222-204 
B.c.). That it should have been classed 
as * Maccabrean ' is due to its being a narrative of per¬ 
secution of the Jews by a foreign king. 1 

The book is a religious novel having for its subject 
the triumph of the Jews over their enemies through 
2 Contents lnterv ention. Their persecutor is 

* the Egyptian king, out of whose hands 
they are delivered by a series of marvellous occurrences. 
The narrative runs as follows ;— 

After his victory over Antioch us the Great at Raphia (217 
b.c.), Ptolemy visits Jerusalem, and tries to enter the temple, in 
spite of the frantic opposition of priests and people. Just as 
he is on the point of executing his purpose, he is stricken from 
heaven, and falls to the ground (1 1-224). Returning to Alex¬ 
andria, bent on revenge, he assembles all the Jews of Egypt 
and shuts them up in the great hippodrome, where they are to 
be butchered together. It is necessary, however, first to write 
down their names. This proves an endless task because of 
their immense number; before it can be finished the supply of 
writing materials in Egypt is exhausted, and the Jews are 
saved for the present (225-4 21). The king then devises a new 
plan. Five hundred elephants, made frantic with wine, are to 
be let loose upon the Jews in the hippodrome. The execution 
of this order is hindered in various ways. On the first day, the 
king oversleeps. On the second day, being caused by God to 
forget all that had happened, he suddenly calls the Jews his 
best friends, and reproves those who remind him of his decree. 
Finally, on the third day, as the sentence is about to be exe¬ 
cuted, two angels appear, terrifying the king and his officers, 
and causing the elephants to turn upon the men of his army 
and trample them to death (61-621). The scale is now com¬ 
pletely turned in favour of the Jews. They are set free at once ; 
the king provides for them a great banquet lasting seven days ; 
and a solemn proclamation in their favour is sent out. With 
the royal permission, they kill more than three hundred rene¬ 
gades of their nation, then return to their homes with great joy, 
after erecting a monument in memory of their deliverance, and 
setting apart the days on which it was effected to be celebrated 
henceforth (6 22-7 23). 

It is plain from this synopsis that the book contains 
little more than a collection of the most incredible 
fables. Moreover, the details of the narrative are for 


the most part so absurd and so self-contradictory as to 
be merely grotesque. The story is not told with the 
skill that might give it, at least in part, the air of 
plausibility; the author only heaps one exaggeration 
upon another. 

The book as we have it is evidently not complete ; 
the beginning is missing. This appears not only from 
3 The tbe °P en,n £ words ' Now when Philo- 

beginning lost. P ator ' but also from 

0 0 distinct allusions to a preceding portion 

of narrative which the book no longer contains. The 
most striking examples are li, 'from those who re¬ 
turned’; I2, 'the [above mentioned] plot’; 225, 4 the 


1 Some have thought to find another title in the problematic 
nroAejiaiica, which appears in connection with Maxxa/ 3 at<ca 
/ 3 i/ 3 Ata in the ‘ Synopsis of Athanasius/ See below, § 7. 
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boon companions already mentioned.’ The character 
and extent of the missing portion can be inferred with 
probability from the indications afforded by the book 
in its present form. T he story is concerned mainly 
with the triumph of the Jews over their persecutors. 
This part of the narrative seems to be complete ; there 
is nothing to indicate that any other tale of persecution 
had preceded, whilst the contrary impression is plainly 
given by 1 8 Jf. 225 jf., etc. The missing portion was 
probably of the same general character as 11-7— i.e., 
it formed with it the introduction to the story of the 
Jews. It must have included some mention of the 
following items:—(1) Character of Ptolemy and his 
companions. (2) Condition of the Jews in Egypt (prob¬ 
ably). (3) Antecedents of the war with Antiochus. 
(4) The plot against Ptolemy’s life. All this might 
have been contained in a single short chapter ; and it 
is probable that this much, and no more, has been 
accidentally lost. On this supposition, the book, with 
its elaborate historical introduction, uniform contents, 
and impressive close, is seen to have been a well- 
rounded composition, complete in itself; not a frag¬ 
ment of a larger work. 1 

The original language of 3 Macc. was Greek, beyond 
question. Its author had at his command an unusually 
4 Language large vocabular y ( see the introduction in 
and stvle Grimm) and considerable resources of 
^ ’ rhetoric. Still, the result of his labours 
is far from pleasing. The style is bombastic and in¬ 
flated to the last degree ; everything is embellished and 
exaggerated. The impression made by the literary 
form of the book is thus similar to that gained from its 
contents ; it is an insipid and wearisome production, 
with hardly any redeeming features. 

The question whether the narrative of 3 Macc. is to 
any considerable extent to be taken seriously can hardly 

5 . Historical ?" se '. The be e inni "g ° f ‘he book sounds 
basis ,ke hlstor y» but the providing of some 
such introduction, or background, is a 
necessary feature of the construction of any historical 
romance. It is quite another question whether the 
principal narrative, dealing with the fortunes of the 
Jews, has any basis of fact. There is to be noticed 
especially the striking resemblance between the story 
of the Jews’ deliverance from the intoxicated elephants 
and the account given by Josephus ( c . Ap. 2 s), of 
certain events of the reign of Ptolemy (VII.) Physcon. 
According to Josephus’s account, which is very brief, 
the king assembled and bound all the Jews of Alex¬ 
andria, and exposed them to be trampled upon by his 
elephants, which he had made drunk. The elephants, 
however, turned upon his own men and killed many of 
them. Moreover, the king saw a ‘ fearful apparition * 
which caused him to cease from his purpose. It is 
added that the Jews of Alexandria have been accus¬ 
tomed to celebrate this day of their deliverance. Obvi¬ 
ously, we have here the same story, only reduced to 
its simplest form, and told of a different king. It must 
be remarked, also, that the fabulous character of the 
story is not done away with even in the form given by 
Josephus; 2 and further, that it does not fit well into 
the setting he has given it. There is certainly a literary 
relationship of some kind between the two versions 
(notice especially the mention of the apparition in 
Josephus, corresponding to the angels of 3 Macc.); 
and as Josephus was evidently unacquainted with 
3 Macc., the explanation of the correspondence would 
seem to be this, that a current popular tale, already 
fixed in form, was used by both writers. Whether 
this tale had any basis of fact, it is useless to inquire. 
We cannot even be confident that such a day of deliver¬ 
ance was actually observed in Egypt; for this feature 

1 Ewald’s theory (GVI 4611-614), that 3 Macc. is a fragment 
of a historical work of considerable extent, is quite destitute of 
probability. 

2 See, in defence of the version given by Josephus, Whiston, 
Authentick Records, Pt. i., 200 ff. 
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7. Attestation. 


of both versions may well have been due to a mere 
fiction of the older tale. Cp Judith 16 31 (Lat. Vulg.). 
There is thus no evidence that the statements of this 
book regarding the Jews and their history rest on a 
foundation of fact. 1 

That the author of 3 Macc. was an Alexandrine Jew 
is made exceedingly probable both by the contents 
and by the evidence of language and style. 
f° r T knowledge of Egyptian affairs displayed 
ana date. ^ a j so wort hy Q f notice. (See Abrahams 
in JQRy Oct. 1896, 39#) Regarding the date of 
composition, no very definite conclusion is possible. 
To look for a 4 historical occasion ’ for the writing of an 
edifying story such as this is quite useless. 2 It is not 
at all necessary to suppose that the Jews of Egypt were 
in any especial need of comfort or encouragement at the 
time when 3 Macc. was composed. The author gives 
evidence of acquaintance with 2 Macc. (sec the proof in 
Grimm, 214, 220), and once (66) cites the Book of 
Daniel in its later form, with the apocryphal additions. 
It is therefore quite unlikely that the book was written 
earlier than the last century n.C. ; on the other hand, 
i can hardly have been written later than the first 
century A.D. 

The book ‘3 Macc.’ is found in most MSS of the 
LXX, including the two uncials A and V. It was also 
included in the Syriac translation of 
the Scriptures. On the other hand, it 
seems to have been for a long time unknown in the 
Western church. There are no traces of any Latin 
version earlier than the one made for the Complutensian 
Polyglot (1517). 

No early Jewish writer shows any sign of acquaintance 
with 3 Macc. The earliest witness to it in Christian 
literature is the catalogue of biblical books in the Codex 
Claromontanus (probably third cent. ). 3 

In the fourth century 3 Macc. is attested (here also indirectly) 
by Cod. which contains ‘ 1 Macc.’ and ‘4 Macc.,’ but neither 
of the two intermediate books. It is next mentioned 'by Philo- 
storgius (Photius' Epitome, 1 i)and Theodoret (Comm, in Dan. 
11 7); the former pronouncing it unworthy of credence, the 
latter appealing to it as trustworthy history. The other in¬ 
stances of its early attestation are in Eastern lists of the OT 
books (but never m any list originating in the Latin church). 
Thus it appears in canon 85 (or 76) of the Apostolic Canons 
(5th cent.); 4 in the Slichometry of Nicephorus; in the list of 
the sixty canonical books; and in the so-called Synopsis of 
Athanasius. 5 

The Greek text of 3 Macc. has been printed re¬ 
peatedly. 

In Holmes and Parsons, VT Greecum , vol. 5 ; Bagster’s 
Apocrypha , Greek and English; Tischendorfs LXX', vol. 2 ; 
Fritzsche, Libri apocr. VT; Swete’s LXX , vol. 3 (text of A, 
collated with V); and in most of the other editions of LXX or 
Apocrypha. 

The Syriac translation, which is quite free, seems to 
have been the only old version of the book made from 
the Greek. Printed in the London Polyglot, vol. 4, 
and in Lagarde’s Apocr. Syriace. 

Grimm, Drittes Buck Her Maccabaer , 1857 (the one thorough 
commentary); the works on the Apocrypha (trans. and comm.) 

by Bissell, 1880, and Zockler, 1891 ; trans- 

8. Literature, lations in Cotton, Bagster, Churton, Dyse- 
ririck, Reuss, and Kautzsch (see above, col. 
2868, 8 12). See also Ewald, GVIfi) 4 611-614 ? Schiirer, GJV 
(ETii., 3 216^1); Abrahams, ‘The Third Book of the 
Maccabees,’ JQR, Oct. 1896, pp. 39-58, 1897, pp. 39^ ; Willrich, 


1 See, for an attempt to find some historical value in the 
book, Ahrahams in the JQR, Oct. 1896, pp. 39 ff. Cp also Deiss- 
mann, Bibelstudien , 189s, pp. 258 Jf. 

2 Regarding the attempts (especially that of Ewald) to find 
such an occasion, see Grimm, 2\tff ; Schiirer < 2 ’, 2 744 f. 

3 Through some accident the ‘ liber tertins' has fallen out 
before the ‘ liber quartus ’; but it is none the less attested. See 
Zahn, Gesch. des NT /Canons , 2 157 Jf. 

4 Zahn, op. cit., 192; Funk, Apostol. Konstitutioncn, 204 f. 
It has been customary to cite this as the earliest attestation of 
3 Macc. 

5 The text of this last passage is troublesome. See Credner, 

Gesch. des Kanons (1847), p. 144, and Zahn, op. cit., 317. 
The reading is MaKKa/Satxa / 3 i/ 3 Ata S' llToAe/zaijcd. Credner 
wished to read xal in place of S', and to regard IItoA. as referring 
to 3 Macc. Zahn, on the contrary, would retain the S' and read 
iroAquucd (!). 
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Jtiden u. Griechen, 142 Jf .; Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 1895, pp. 
253 (f .; and the text-books of Introduction which include the 
OT Apocrypha. c. C. T. 


FOURTH MACCABEES 

The so-called Fourth Book of Maccabees is a com¬ 
position of homiletical character, receiving its title from 
. . the fact that the principal part of its material 
** ' is based on the story of the ‘ Maccabrean ’ 

martyrs told in 2 Macc. 6 i 8-7 42. By many early 
Christian writers (see § 4) the work was attributed to 
the Jewish historian Flavius Josephus, in the manu¬ 
scripts and editions of whose writings it is commonly 
included. It therefore frequently receives a correspond¬ 
ing title, even in many manuscripts of LXX. 1 Finally, 
as it partakes of the nature of a treatise, and has a 
definitely stated subject (an unusual circumstance), it 
appears at an early date with the appropriate super¬ 
scription irepl avroKparopos XoytajuoO , 2 4 On the Supreme 
Power of Reason’ (see § 2). The oldest form of 
the title, however, seems to have been simply Ma kkcl- 
(SaLuv 5 ' ; the form found in the oldest MSS of LXX 
(including the three uncials which contain the book), 
and attested by the list of the Cod. Claromont., 
Eusebius (indirectly), 3 and Philostorgius. 

The author states his subject, or ‘ thesis,’ plainly at 
the start. He wishes to show that 4 the pious reason is 

_ ~ . , absolute master of the passions’ (li, cp 

2. Contents. x r 1 

v. 13 lo 2, etc.). 

In a brief introductory passage, he indicates the scope of the 
question, and the nature of the chief illustration which he 
intends to use for his argument (1 1-11). He further states, in a 
single sentence (1 12), the general plan of his discourse ; first, a 
philosophical discussion of the main proposition (inroBcais ); 
then, the illustration afforded by the history of the martyrs. 

The remainder of the book thus falls into two parts, 
(i.) The philosophical discussion ( 1 13-3 r 8 ). The various 
terms are defined, and one after another the passions 
are considered, with the attempt to show that all are 
under the control of the reason, (ii.) The story of the 
martyrs, with the lessons to be learned from it (3 19-end). 

This part of the book is based on 2 Macc. chaps. 3 - 7 . After 
a brief introduction (3 19-21), the narrative of 2 Macc. is re¬ 
produced, in much abridged form, as follows 41-14 = 2 M. 3 , 4 
4 15-21 = 2 M. 4 1-17, 422-25 = 2 M. 5 1-6 11. 

The discourse on the sufferings and triumph of the 
Jewish martyrs, constituting three-fourths of the whole 
book, to which the preceding is merely introductory, 
begins with chap. 5 . Its frame-work is an expanded 
version of 2 Macc. 618-742. 

The following divisions are more or less distinctly marked : — 

1. Narrative of the trial and torture of the aged priest Eleazar 
(5 1-6 30). 

2. Lessons drawn by the author from this narrative (6 31-7 23). 

3. Description of the torture of the seven youths (8 i-12 20). 

4. Author’s comments on their fortitude (13 i -14 10). 

5. Reflections on the sufferings and constancy of the mother 
(14 ri -17 6). 

6. Conclusion (17 7-I824). 

The integrity of the last chapter has generally been 
called in question by scholars of the present century, 
T . ., for reasons which appear at first sight to 

. n egn y. strong. The mother’s exhortation, 
186-19, seems to be a disconnected piece, joined neither 
to the preceding nor to what follows. It is, moreover, 
in some respects a repetition of the similar exhortation 
contained in 16 16-23. Accordingly, W. Lowth (see 
Hudson’s Josephus ii. 14 ir [1720]) and Dahne (see 
below, § 9) concluded that the book originally ended 
with I85 [6a]. Others went farther. The contrasts 
and correspondences between 17 20-24 and 18 3-5 at¬ 
tracted attention. It was argued that the latter passage, 
so far as it is parallel in contents with the former, is 
superfluous, whilst the statement regarding Antiochus 
in I85 is not in keeping with that found in 17 23/. 
It was further observed that in MSS and editions of 

1 On these various titles, see Grimm, Comm. 291 /.; Freu- 
dcnlhal (see § 9), 117-120. 

2 So in both Euseb. and Jerome (see § 6). 

3 See the quotation in § 8. 

4 In the story of Heliodorus, the name ‘Apollonius’ is 
substituted 
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Josephus the last chapter begins with 18 3, and that in 
fact with 18 2 a stopping-place seems to be reached. 
Accordingly, Hudson (. Josephus ii. 14 n), Gfrorer (see 
below, § 9), and Grimm, 1 followed in recent times by 
most of those who have discussed 4 Macc., 2 regarded 
182 as the original close of the book, and all that 
follows as a later addition. 

The evidence is far from conclusive. 18 2 would 
make a weak and unsatisfactory ending for such a 
homily as this ; on the other hand, the passage 1820-24, 
which is exactly in the style of our author, and against 
which no one has been able to raise any objection, is in 
every way suited to the place where it stands. 3 The 
incongruity between 17 20-24 and 18 3-5 is only apparent; 
both statements regarding Antiochus were useful for the 
author’s argument, each in its place ; the one by no 
means excluding the other. The way in which the 
mention of the king's fate is terminated at 18 s sounds 
abrupt ; but it must be borne in mind that the writer 
was addressing those who w r ere perfectly familiar with 
the story of Antiochus's death in Persia ; the barest 
allusion to it would be sufficient. As for the mother’s 
exhortation, I86-19, the lack of any connection on 
either hand must be admitted. It seems at first sight | 
to be decidedly out of place, the more so in view of 
I616-23. 4 When the nature of the composition is borne , 
in mind, however, it may appear that the very abrupt¬ 
ness of transition in these closing paragraphs had its 
purpose. Having finished his argument, the author 
washed to construct a peroration that should be as 
impressive as possible. This he accomplished with 
skill, by causing to pass before the mind of his hearers, 
in the passage 18 6-19, a rapid panorama of the national 
heroes, combined with an ideal picture of their own 
family life. Having thus brought the lesson of his 
discourse home to them in a way that could hardly fail 
to stir them profoundly, he had prepared the way for 
the short but most effective paragraph with which the 
book ends. 

That the author of 4 Macc. was a Jew', who is here 
addressing his countrymen, is everywhere manifest (see, 

4 Author e ' g :' 18 x ' cp lri 17 i 9- 2 3‘ etc -)* The 

and date 0 P^ n * 0n °f many early writers, 5 that he 
was no other than Flavius Josephus, is 
certainly erroneous ; as appears not only from the lack 
of any resemblance to Josephus’ style, but also from 
the fact that 2 Macc., which is here so extensively 
used, was plainly unknown to Josephus. The reason 
why the ascription was made can only be conjectured. 6 
From the character of the language of 4 Macc. (see § 6), 
the thorough acquaintance with the Greek rhetorical 
schools shown by its author, the emphasis laid by him 
(at least in appearance) on the study of philosophy (11 ; 
cp 56 -ii, etc.), and the training w f hich he evidently 
presupposes in his hearers, it is possible to draw at 
least the conclusion, that it w’as written in some city 
where the Jews were for the most part completely 
Hellenised. It is most natural to think of Alexandria, 
especially in view of the importance given in the book 
to 2 Macc., nearly or quite all of the earliest references 
to which come, directly or indirectly, from that city 
(Philo, 3 Macc., Hebrews, Clem. Alex., Origen ; see 

1 See his arguments in the excursus at the end of his Comm.. 

36 .?-£ 

2 Freudenthal {op. cit., 155-159), arguing in ingenious but 
arbitrary fashion, concludes that I86-19 an d 17 22-24 are inter¬ 
polations, and that in these places considerable passages of the 
original have been lost. 

3 So also Freudenthal. 

4 It cannot be said, however, that the one passage makes 
the other superfluous. They differ from each other almost as 
widely as possible. It should also be observed (what some have 
overlooked) that neither is properly the fulfilment of the promise 
in 12 7. 

5 Eusebius, Jerome, Philostorgius, and others; besides the 
titles of a good many MSS. See below, § 8; also Grimm, 
291 /. ; Freudenthal, 117 ff. 

6 Some (e.g ., Kwald) have supposed the ascription to be 
a mistake due to the fact that the name of the author of 4 Macc. 
was Joseph. 


above, col. 2874, § 6). There is nothing in the book, 
how f ever, that could be called specifically Alexandrine, 
and it is quite possible that its author lived and wrote 
in some other city. 

As for the date of 4 Macc., the grounds for reaching 
a conclusion are the same as in the case of 3 Macc. 
{q.v.). It was probably written either shortly before, 
or shortly after, the beginning of the Christian era. 

In form, as in contents, 4 Macc. is a sermon, or 
homily. The attitude of its author is everywhere that 
5 Literary one w ^° * s delivering a formal address 
V , J to an audience. In the opening words, 
he speaks of himself in the first person 
and of his hearers in the second person, and continues 
to do this in the sequel. In 18 1 he addresses his 
hearers, * men of Israel,’ in the vocative. Rhetorical 
devices and turns of expression such as belong properly 
to an oration are frequent — e.g ., 319 Itff. I01413 
172^, etc. Moreover, it is plain from the words of 
1 12, ‘I will now speak ... as I have been wont to do,' 
that the author at least wishes to represent himself as 
before those whom he is accustomed to address in this 
same formal way. It is quite evident from the manner 
and tone of the whole composition that the object aimed 
at was less to gain intellectual assent to a proposition 
than to give a religious impulse. In short, we have 
before us the discourse of a Jewish preacher, who was a 
man of culture, and (apparently) one accustomed to 
speak with authority. It is not, however, a 'homily* 
of the kind made familiar to us by Philo and the early 
Christian fathers, consisting chiefly of a running com¬ 
mentary on some portion of Scripture. It differs, in 
fact, from all such compositions, Jewish or Christian, 
that have come down to us, in the manner in which it 
combines Greek and Jewish literary forms. 1 It is indeed 
based on Scripture (2 Macc. was certainly regarded by 
the author as belonging to the national sacred literature), 
as its true foundation ; but at the same time, the formal 
subject is a philosophical proposition, laid down at the 
beginning and kept in view throughout, after the 
manner of a Greek rhetorical exercise. As both the 
Jewish and the Greek elements appear at their best, 
and are handled in a masterly manner, we may regard 
the book as a characteristic product of Hellenistic 
culture of the best type. Whether it may be taken 
as a specimen of sermons actually delivered in the 
synagogue is a question that cannot be answered with 
certainty, because of our very meagre knowledge of 
Greek-Jewish customs in this regard. We know of 
nothing to forbid the supposition, however ; and the 
writing before us must be regarded as furnishing very 
strong evidence for the affirmative. 

The plan of the discourse is carefully thought out, 
and follow's in general the rules of the Greek rhetori¬ 
cians. 2 The literary skill and taste shown by the writer 
deserve in the main high praise. He writes with 
dignity, and an evident consciousness of mastery. The 
rhetorical pow’er which he exhibits is very considerable. 
The one great blemish in the book, from the modern 
point of view, is its detailed description (exaggerated 
far beyond the bounds of reason) of the horrible tortures 
to which the martyrs were subjected. Though such 
descriptions were doubtless in accordance with the taste 
of that day (cp especially the abundant examples of the 
kind in the early Christian literature), they are quite 
intolerable now ; and as a considerable part of the 
book is thus occupied, the defect is fatal. 

In literary style and use of language, the writer of 
_ 4 Macc. shows himself a master. Of 

* s P ec * mens °f Hellenistic Greek 

an g e ’ that have been preserved, this stands 
among the very foremost in point of excellence. The 

1 The nearest parallel—in many respects a striking one—is the 
1 Epistle ’ to the Hebrews. 

2 See especially Freudenthal, 18^, and the lit. referred to in 
Kautzsch, Apocr. u. Pseudep. 2 156. Cp also von Soden on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (Holtzrnann’s Hand-kom»ientar\-) t 
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style is well suited to the matter, simple in the narrative 
portions, and rhetorical where this quality is in place. 
It is smooth, flowing, and vigorous, always highly 
finished, and rarely overloaded. Well constructed 
periods abound. In the use of classical constructions 
(e.g. , the optative mood), 1 the writer stands almost 
alone among Jewish Greek authors. His style and 
diction do not seem to have been influenced by the LXX, 
though he occasionally quotes from it (2s 19 1719); 
Hebraisms are almost totally wanting ; #7ra£ \ey6fieva 
are unusually abundant (see the list in Grimm, 287 ; 
supplemented by Freudenthal, 28, n.). 

It has already been observed that 4 Macc. partakes 
of the nature of a philosophical treatise. It has for its 
Phil starting-point a formal thesis, stated and 
' . " - defined in more or less technical language 

■op tea ana at t ^ e outse ^ anc j j. e p t j n view throughout 
re lgious t ^ e w j 10 ] e composition. Both in its 
c arac er. g enera j pj an an( j j n j ts phraseology it 
shows plainly the influence of the Greek schools. 
Moreover, its author consciously assumes the attitude 
of a champion of the study of ‘philosophy' (li), and 
it is plain that he wishes to make prominent the philo¬ 
sophical side of his discourse, though aiming primarily 
at giving religious instruction. See, for example, 1 1 
56 -u 7 18, etc. The decidedly Stoic colouring of his 
philosophy is worthy of notice, moreover. See especially 
the ‘ four cardinal virtues’ ( (pphorjais , diKcuoavur), avdpda, 
aco<PpoavvT), 1 18 ; cp I2-6 223 622 f. 15 7), and for 
further evidence, the thorough discussion in Freudenthal, 
37 ff- On the other hand, it is plain that 4 Macc. is 
far from representing any particular school; nor does 
its author appear as the advocate of any 4 system ’ 
made up from combined Greek and Jewish elements. 
His philosophy is merely a part of his general culture ; 
his faith is not essentially modified by it. The religion 
which he preaches here is Judaism of the most thorough¬ 
going type, somewhat enriched from Greek thought, 
but none the less loyal. His chief aim in this discourse 
is to inspire his hearers by the example of the constancy 
and devotion of the Maccabaean martyrs. In drawing 
the lesson he displays the most ardent patriotism, and 
a zeal for the ceremonial law worthy of any Pharisee. 
The motive that actuated these heroes was not so much 
the hope of gaining eternal life as the purpose to 
perform their duty (T 2 i?; cp 5 i 6 /: 614/: 7 7 9 is 
13 16). They died in behalf of a cause, in support of 
the law, in obedience to God ; by their death, more¬ 
over, they wrought deliverance for their nation (In 
1719-23 I84). In this connection the writer gives 
expression to a doctrine which is one of the most 
interesting features in the book on the side of its 
theology : namely the belief that the death of a martyr 
is in some way an expiatory offering for his people 
(629 1721; cp 2 Macc. 7 37/I). 

The eschatology of the book is also of especial interest. 
As was of course to be expected, the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul is given a prominent place. 
What is emphasised by the writer, however, is not the 
belief in the resurrection from the dead, as in 2 Macc., 
but rather the doctrine that all souls, whether righteous 
or wicked, exist for ever after death. The good shall 
be in eternal happiness together (17 18), with the fathers 
of Israel (537), and with God (98 17 i 8 ). The wicked 
shall be in eternal torment (99 10 n 1212 1315), burning 
in eternal fire ( 9 g 12 12). Cp Eschatology, § 77. 

The personal earnestness and enthusiasm of the 
writer are manifest at every point. He is a true 
preacher, not a mere rhetorician, and the present dis¬ 
course is something very different from a formal 
exercise. He show's himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the Hebrew scriptures, and assumes that his 
hearers are. The reference in 188 to the serpent, the 
evil spirit (cp Wisd. 224) of Gen. 3 , is worthy of notice ; 
so also is the expression 4 the rib that was built up ’ 
1 See Grimm, 287^ 
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(referring to the story of Eve), in 18 7. The whole 
passage 186 /: gives us very interesting glimpses of 
Jewish family life of the writer’s own day. 

The verdict of Freudenthal, who thought to find in 
4 Macc. a good many ‘Christian interpolations,’ has 
created a somewhat erroneous impression of it in this 
respect. As a matter of fact, the only apparent 
instances of the kind worthy of notice are 719 1825 (cp, 
however, 163) and 13 17 (three words). These seem to 
be mere expansions of the text by Christian scribes, 
without importance of their own and adding nothing 
to the teaching of the book. 

Eusebius, in speaking of the works of the Jewish historian 
Flavius Josephus, mentions 4 Macc. in the following words:— 
Q ittflef ireiroiTjroi Se Kai aAAo ovk dyer i/e? <nrov8aap.a 

o. iiiiteST/ablOIl. Tt p av&pi [viz. JosephusJ nepi auTOxparopov 
Text and Aoyurptoi), 6 Tii'es MaKKafiaiKOr eneypaxpay 
Versions. T< ? T0 ^ ? aytoras rail' zv toi? ovtoj xaAou/u.eVois 
Mafaca^aiVcoi? avyypdfxfxa<Ti vnep ttjs eiy to 
Oelov evoefSia? arSpiaaperoir 'E/ 3 paiwv nepLexar (/ list. eccles. 
iii. 10 6). Jerome, De viris illustr., chap. 13 (Josephus), speaks 
of it in very similar terms: ‘Alius quoque liber ejus, qui 
inscribitur nepl avTOKpaTopos Aoyioruov valde elegans habetur, 
in quo et Machabseorum sunt digesta martyria.’ Again, contra 
Pelagianos, 2 6, he quotes 4 Macc. 35; this time also naming 
Josephus as the author of the book. Gregory Naz., Hornil. in 
A/acc., cites the book as rj / 3 i/ 3 Aos 7repi tou avTOxparopa elyat, 
ridy jraOior top Aoyio-fi.br <f)iAooo<f>ovoa. In Phctius’ Epitome of 
Philostorgius, chap. 1, occur the words : to p.ev TeWapior tuu 
MaK/ca/ 3 aiKu>»' / 3 i/ 3 Aioi' vno ’Iojot^ttov yeypafyQai xai avTos 
[Philostorgius] ovrop.oAoyior ov\ loTOplar fxaAAor rj eyKcopior 
eirai to jrepl Tor 'EAeagapor xat rous ejrra nal6a$ tous 

Maxxa/ 3 aiou$ bLrjyovfxeror. 

The book appears as 4 4 Macc.’ (see § 1) in the list of the Cod. 
Claromontanus (original of the third century?), the ‘Catalogue 
of the sixty Canonical books,’ and the so-called ‘Synopsis of 
Athanasius’ (see above, col. 2881, § 7), and is contained in the 
Greek uncials K, A, and V. 

For information regarding the MSS containing the hook— 
MSS both of the LXX and of Josephus’ w r orks—see Grimm, 
294/:, and especially Freudenthal, 120-127. 

The first printed text of the book, that of the Strasburg LXX 
of 1526, was based on a single very poor MS (Freudenthal, 
12 jyi). It became nevertheless the basis of the ‘vulgar text,’ 
printed in many Greek Bibles of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and in many editions of Josephus; e.g., that of 
Basel, 1544; those of Lloyd (Luidus), Oxford, 1590: Hudson, 
1720; and the later editions based on the Hudson text (Din- 
dorf [1845-47], and especially Bekker [1855-56], improved it con¬ 
siderably). A recension differing from this, based on the Alex¬ 
andrine Cod., was represented by the LXX editions of Giabe, 
1719, and Grabe-Breitinger, 1731 ; and by Apel, Apocr. VT, 
1837. More recently', the book has been printed in Bagster’s 
Apocrypha Greek and English (1882) ; in Fritzsche’s Libriapocr. 
VT, 1871 (a decided improvement on all preceding editions of 
4 Macc.) ; and in Swete’s LXX (Cod. A, with variants of k and 
V). The text of the book is still in a very unsatisfactory' con¬ 
dition, however. Much remains to be done, by collating new 
MSS (only a comparatively small number of those available 
having thus far been used), by’ making use of the Syriac version 
(see below), and by conjectural emendation. 

Nothing is known of any old Latin version of 4 Macc., or 
even of the sources used by’ Erasmus in making his Latin 
4 paraphrase,’ which differs so widely from our Greek text. See 
Grimm, 296 ; Freudenthal, 133 ; Churton, 564. The old Syriac 
translation is contained in the Peshitta, Cod. Ambrosianus 
(puhlished by Ceriani, 1876-83), and has recently been edited 
from nine MSS in Bensly’s The Fourth Book 0/Maccabees and 
Kindred Documents in Syriac, 1895. This translation, which is 
generally faithful and well executed, is seen to agree with k 
rather than with A (Bensly, 14); but its more exact relation 
to the Greek texts has y'et to be determined. 

The only commentary on the whole book is that of Grimm, 
1857 ; an excellent piece of work. Zockler’s Apokryphen , 396- 
402, gives a translation, with commentary’, of 
9. Literature, the introductory part of the book, 1 i -3 i& 
Bissell (637/.) furnishes only a brief intro¬ 
duction. English translations in Cotton, Bagster, and Churton 
(see above, col. 2868, § 12). German translations in the Biblio- 
thek der griechischen u. rSmischen ScJiriftsteller iiber Juden- 
thum u. Jttden, vol. ii. (1867), and (by Deissmann, with many 
useful notes) in Kautzsch’s Apocr. u. Pseudepig. A very 
thorough monograph by Freudenthal, Die FI. Josephus bei- 
gelegte Schri/t iiber die Herrscha/t der Vemun/t (1869). 

See also Gfrorer, Philo und die alexandrinische Theosophic , 
2173-200 (1831); Dahne, Die jtidisch-alexandrinische Re¬ 
ligions-philosophic, 2190-199, (1834); Ewald, (7F/( 3 ), 4632/:; 
Gratz, MGIVJ (1877), pp. 454/! ; Zeller, Die Philosophic der 
Griechenfi), 32(1881), pp. 275-277; Bensly, The Fourth Book 
0/Macc. in Syriac, 1895 ; and the text-books of Introduction. 

5 MACCABEES. See 1 Maccabees, § ri. 

c. c. T. 
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MACEDONIA (makgAonia. Acts 1610 12 etc. Com¬ 
bined with mention of Achaia—Acts 19 21 Rom. 15 26 2 Cor. 9 2 
xThess. I7 f The ethnic is MaxeSwi/— Acts 16 9 19 29 27 2 
2 Cor. 94 1 Macc. 1 1 62 2 Macc. 820; applied to Haman in 
Esth. 9 24 16 10 ©). 

The Macedonians were of Greek stock, as their 
traditions and remains of their language prove. In its 
„ .. original sense, Macedonia was simply the 

J . . plains of the lower Haliacmon (A ’ara-Su) 
3 r ^‘ and Axius (Vardar), on the N. and N\V. 

of the Thermaic Gulf (Gulf of Salonica). The old 
capital was Edcssa, or /Egae, on a terrace above the river 
Lydias, overlooking the sea. Gradually the Macedonians 
extended their power westward and northward over the 
hill-tribes of Illyrian race, the Orestians, Lynccstians, 
etc. The key to early Macedonian history lies in this 
absence of community of tradition and race between the 
highlanders and the lowlanders (see brilliant sketch by 
Hogarth, Philip and Alexander , 8 f .). Not until the 
accession of Philip 11 . (359 b.c.) was the unification of 
Macedonia effected ; the conquest of the Greek cities of 
the Chalcidic peninsula opened the door of the yEgean 
and made her a factor in Greek politics. The supremacy 
of Macedonia over Greece was realised during Philip’s 
lifetime; w hilst that of his son saw the Macedonian 
kingdom converted into a world-wide empire (cp the 
sketch of the achievements of Alexander the Great with 
which the history of the years 175-135 opens, 1 Macc. 
li). Macedonia came at last into conflict with Rome. 
The battle of Cynoscephalne (197 B.c.) broke the power 
of Philip V., and that of Pyclna (168 b.c.), in which his 
son Perseus was defeated, brought the Macedonian 
kingdom to an end (ref. in 1 Macc. 85). 

The ‘Macedonians’ of 2 Macc. 820 are probably the Mace¬ 
donians in the service of the Seleucid kings. Perhaps the word 
came to be applied to the soldiers of the phalanx, with which the 
Macedonian conquests were so closely associated. 

The ‘ Macedonia' of the NT is the Roman province 
of that name. This was not constituted immediately 

2 NT times a ^ tcr v i ctor y at Pydna ; the country 
was for a time allowed to retain a certain 
degree of independence. It was broken up into four 
divisions: (1) Macedonia Prima: between the Nestus 
and the Strymon—capital, Amphipolis. (2) M. Secunda: 
between the Strymon and the Axius—capital, Thessa- 
lonica. (3) M. Tertia: between the Axius and the 
Peneius in Thessaly—capital, Pella. (4) AI. Quarta: 
the mountain lands on the \V.—capital, Pelagonia (cp 
Livy, 4529/ ; for details, see Mommsen, Hist. Rom . 
ET 2302 f. ; silver aud bronze coins MAKEA 0 N 12 N 
IIP 0 TH 2 , etc., Head, Hist. Xum. 208/.). In 146 B.c. 
Macedonia received a provincial organisation. It is not 
clear that the fourfold division was entirely abolished ; 1 
but the country was henceforth under the control of a 
resident official, whose headquarters were in Thessa- 
lonica. The province included Thessaly, and in the 
other direction extended to Thrace and the river Nestus. 
East and west it ran from sea to sea, for that part of 
Illyria which lay between the Drilo ( Drin ) and the Aous 
fell to it, so that the ports of Dyrrhachium and Apollonia 
were Macedonian. The province also contained the 
most important artery of communication in the empire 
—the Via Egnatia, which connected those ports with 
Thessalonica and Amphipolis. 

In the pariition of the provinces (27 b.c.) Macedonia fell to the 
Senate (Str. 840, Dio Cass. 53 12) ; but in 15 a.d. it was handed 
over to the emperor (Tac . Ann. 1 76), and so continued until in 
44 a.d. Claudius restored it to the Senate (Suet. Claicd. 25, Dio 
Cass. 60 24). As a senatorial province it was governed by a pro- 
consul of praetorian rank. Such was Macedonia when Paul 
entered it (in 50 a.d.?; cp Chronologv, § 71). 

The entrance into Macedonia and the visit to Rome 
are the two most important stages in Paul’s missionary 
Paul career » h ence * looking back in the ‘ afternoon * 
of his life, he can speak of his work in Mace¬ 
donia as the * beginning of the gospel ’ (Phil. 4 15). The 

1 See Leake, Northern Greece, 8487/ and cp the expression 
used in Acts 16 12. See Philippi. 
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account of this breaking of new ground on the second 
journey is given in great detail in Acts I69/. A new 
meaning is given to the phrase *a man of Macedonia* 

( avr)p Maxe 5 u>p) which had sounded like a knell in the 
ears of the greatest Greek orator (cp Demosth. Phil. 
1 43). If we accept Ramsay’s conjecture that Luke 
himself was the man seen in his vision by Paul (St. Paul 
the Traveller , 202/), this explains also the 4 emphasis 
laid on the passage to Macedonia,’ for which Ramsay 
thinks * it is not easy to account on strictly historical 
grounds' (op. cit. 198 /.). It is hardly true to assert 
that ‘ a broad distinction between the two opposite sides 
of the Hellespont as belonging to two different continents 
had no existence in the thought of those who lived in 
the /Egean lands.’ In the second place, it was the after 
events that unfolded the importance of the step now 
taken ; and Lk. writes with these results in his mind. 
Lastly, if Luke himself was the instrument used to direct 
Paul upon his new path, wc can see how even at the 
moment the incident at Troas might seem the climax of 
the whole journey and the entry into Macedonia bulk 
largely in the writer’s mind. 

Paul visited Macedonia many times. Five or six years 
after the foundation of the churches he revisits them 
twice, as he goes and as he returns, on his third mission¬ 
ary tour (Acts 1921 20 1-3 1 Cor. 1 65 2 Cor. I26 213 7 s 
81 924). Perhaps he saw them immediately after his 
first Roman imprisonment (cp Philem. 22 Phil. 224), 
and yet again, before he came to Nicopolis (1 Tim. I3). 
He was surrounded by representatives sent by the three 
Macedonian churches—Aristarchus and Secundus from 
Thessalonica, Gaius (Acts 1929 2O4 272), Sopater from 
Bercea (Acts 20 4), Epaphroditus from Philippi (Phil. 225). 
The distinguishing mark of the Macedonians is their 
1 loyalty to Paul's teaching, and their intense affection 
for himself (1 Thess. I38 36 49 2 Thess. I3 2 Cor. 11 9 
Phil. 4 1 15/.). A characteristic of Macedonia, as of 
Asia Minor, is the prominence of women (cp the story 
of Lydia, Acts 16 13/., at Philippi; also at Beroea and 
Thessalonica women are specially mentioned among the 
converts, Acts 174 12 Phil. 42 /., 4 those women which 
i laboured with me in the gospel.’) w. j. w. 

MACH. 51 RUS (MAX&l poyc* in Talm. TB 2 D, 
or, according to th e'Aruch, -Qpa ; but Jastrow [Diet, 
of Targ. etc. 781] disputes the identification), 1 the most 
southern point of the dominions of Antipas the Tctrarch, 
on the E. of the Dead Sea; according to Pliny 
(HiVv. I672), the strongest Jewish castle next to Jeru¬ 
salem. It had been fortified by Alexander Jannaeus 
(106-79 B.C. ), and afterwards by Herod the Great, who 
there built a city. There the suspicious Antipas con¬ 
fined John the Baptist [q.v.], and there the great 
prophet was executed. 

In the year 70 a.d. the town seems to have harboured, 
irrespective of the Jewish garrison, a population of at least 
2000 men, besides women and children (see Jos. BJ v ii. 64/: 
cp ii. IS6 TovSatojv to -rrArjOos). It is the modern Mkaur (3675 
ft. above the level of the Dead Sea, ami 2382 ft. above that 
of the Mediterranean), where exLensive ruins are still to be seen. 
See Zereth-shahar, and cp Keim, Jesus oj Nazara, 2336/I ; 
Schiir. Hist. i. 2 329 jf. ; GAS HG 569/; also Gautier, Autourdc 
la Aler Alorte, 1901. 

MACHBANAI, RV Machbannai C 33 DD), one of 

David’s warriors; 1 Ch. 12i3f (mgAxaBannai [B]» 
-NN6A 2 [N]> m&x^Banai [A], -N 6 I [L]. Pesh. reads 
• Shcphatiah ’). See David, § ii, n. c. 

MACHBENAH, RV Machbena (XJMB), i Ch. 

249+. See Cabbon, and cp Mekonah. 

MACHI (' 3 D ; m&k[ X ]i [B*»AL], makoci [B ab ]. 

1 We. GGA, 1889, no. 8, p. 606/, suggests the identification 
of the name with the Moabite mriD (ML l- 14). 

2 <£bn may derive from -5^-5 and (cp Benaiah hl,TJ2)» or 
is it a corrupt repetition of Mishmannah (in v. 10)? These two 
could be easily confused in the older script (S. A. Cook). 
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MACHIR 

M&xeiP [ F ])> father of Geuel i Nu. 13 xs+. Read prob¬ 
ably Machir — i.e. , Jerahmeel (Che.). 

MACHIR (T 2 D ; M*x[e]ip [BADFL]). i. Son of 
Manasseh, son of Joseph (Gen. 50 23, E). The name, 
however, is properly ethnographic. Either the gens 
which bore this name was the most important of the 
gentes of Manasseh—this is expressed by representing 
Machir as Manasseh’s firstborn (Josh. 17 1 1 Ch. 7 m); 
or else the whole of Manasseh was one great gens of 
Machir—this is symbolised by the statement that Machir 
was the only son of Manasseh (Nu. 2629^ ; cp Gen. 
50 23). The latter view is extremely plausible. In Gen. 
50 23 E tells us that ‘Joseph saw Ephraim’s children of 
the third generation : the children also of Machir, the 
son of Manasseh, were born upon Joseph’s knees.’ 1 
Clearly Ephraim and Machir are put upon the same 
footing. Similarly in the Song of Deborah (Judg. 514) 
we find Ephraim and Machir mentioned instead of 
Ephraim and Manasseh. The tradition is that Machir 
{i.e. the gens of Machir) went from the W. to the E. 
side of Jordan and conquered Gilead (Nu. 32 39 JE) ; 
this is even placed in the time of Moses (cp Nu. 3240 
Dt. 3 15, late passages). Other writers add Bashan 
(Josh. 1331, P ; 17 R ; a gloss in the former passage 
carefully says, ‘half Gilead’). It is also stated that 
Gilead was the son of Machir (Nu. 27 x, P ; 1 Ch. 221; 
cp Josh. \ 7 ib, R, where Machir is '2K, ‘ father of 

the Gilead,’ i.e., the land of Gilead). This of course 
simply means that Gilead was occupied by Machirite 
(Manassite) clans. Cp Kuenen, Th. 7 T 1 (1877) pp. 
483^, and notes in Oxf. Hex. vol. ii. 

Was the conquest of Gilead really so ancient as to 
be loosely referred to the time of Moses? Judg. 5 14 is 
opposed to this ; ‘ Machir ’ is there equivalent to 

(western) Manasseh. It is possible that we may assign 
the conquest of N. Gilead to the clan of Abiezer, whose 
representative in legend is Gideon [ q.v .]. 

This hero is represented in Judg. 85-16 as the conqueror of 
Succoth ; now Succoth is explained elsewhere (Succoth) as a 
corruption of Salecah or Salhad, the frontier-city of Bashan 
towards the E. Salecah occurs, the present writer believes, 
under various disguises in the genealogies of Chronicles (which 
contain valuable early material, though often in a corrupted 
form). Two of its most noteworthy corruptions are Hammo- 
lecheth [<?.v.] and Zelophehad [q.v.]; now Hammolecheth 
(Salecah) is given in 1 Ch. 7 18 as the sister of Gilead, and 
Zelophehad in v. 15 as the second son of Manasseh. Abiezer 
(the eponym of Gideon’s clan) is in the same context (v. 18) 
called a son of Hammolecheth. It is possible that the conquest 
of N. Gilead by the Machirites was marked by a desperate 
fight for Salecah, and in this connection it may be remarked 
that in 1 Ch. 7 14 ‘ Machir the father of Gilead ’ is said to have 
been the son of Manasseh by ‘his concubine the Aramitess’ 
(RV). ‘Gilead’ should here, as in some other passages, be 
‘Salhad’ (= Salecah): the reference to the concubine is a sym¬ 
bolic indication of the subordination of the Aramaean element 
in the population of NE. Gilead to the Israelitish. In Nu. 2629 
(P) we read of the family of the Machirites ('Y3D I fu»x«pi). 
See further Gilead, Manasseh. 

As to the name Machir. Has it some connection, as 
has been suggested (Ephraim, § 1), with the story of 
Joseph? Rather it is one of the many corruptions and 
abbreviations of ‘ Jerahmeel ’ ; the Machirites may have 
been partly of Jerahmeelite origin. Now perhaps we 
can understand why the hero who conquered Succoth 
(Judg. 8) is called not only Gideon, but also Jerubbaal ; 
for Jerubbaal too is very possibly an ancient corruption 
of Jerahmeel. ‘ Manasseh ’ may perhaps be a title of 
the god once worshipped in the Machirite territory W. 
of Jordan. Cp Gad, and see Manasseh, § 4. 

2. Son of Ammiel, residing at Lo-debar, commonly 
supposed to be a place on the E. of the Jordan (see 
Lo-debar), 2 S. §\f. 1727. It has been inferred 
from these two passages that Machir was a wealthy 
landowner, who remained faithful to the house of Saul, 
and gave a refuge to Meribbaal or Mephibosheth, though 
at a later time he was ostentatiously loyal to David, 
whose army he supplied with ample supplies at Maha- 
naim, during the rebellion of Absalom. There is 
1 On the idiom, see Stade, ZA TIV6 (1886) 146 /. 
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reason, however, to suspect that the text of both 
passages has been so seriously corrupted that no reliance 
can be placed on these inferences. See Saul, § 6 , and 
cp Maiianaim, Mephibosheth. t. k. c. 

MACHMAS (1 Macc. 973), RV Michmash, q.v. 

MACHNADEBAI (' 1 TOD? a corruption either of 
12*13 (Che.) or of 123 * 00 , 4 possession of Nebo’ 
[Ass. namkur= 1 possession ’] ; see G. B. Gray, Exp. T, 
Feb. 1899, p. 232/. ; but cp Nebo), one of the b’ne 
Bani in list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., 
§ 5 end), Ezra IO40+. MT is practically supported by 
ixaxa-fivafiov 1 [B], [X], /uax^aSaa. [A]; but a read¬ 

ing ‘Nadab’ (21:) is suggested by @ L (xai vadafiov 
[Lag.], cp k. vabafxov [19], k. vaSapou [93, 108]). 2 
|| 1 Esd. 934 reads tcai £k twv vUov efapa (Ozora, RV 
Ezora) o-etms k. t. X. [BA] 3 with which cp the Com- 
plut. in Ezra I.e. /ecu ^tax^a^a /cal aapova /cal <re<rei 
whence it appears to be not improbable that (J5 BA read 
’trty ncr (for 'sudd) unD ; see Sharai. [‘Barnabas’ 
may ultimately come from Bar-nadabu (Che.).] 

MACHPELAH (H^BDOn, * the Machpelah ’), a piece 
of land ( 71 * 12 *) and a cave near Hebron (Gen. 2391719 
259 4930 50 13, all P). 

0 (to 5 i 7 rAovi')> Vg. {finpiex\ Tg. Onk., and ps.-Jon. derive 
from ^£3^ ‘double,’ the suggestion being that, this, like other 
sepulchral caverns, had two chambers. This is plausible ; but 
in 23 17 (cp 19) the field of Ephron is 4 in Machpelah.’ ‘ Mach¬ 
pelah ’ is nowhere else referred to, and P’s dale is late. Still, 
P had access to older writings, and we have no reason at all to 
doubt that ihe name ‘ the Machpelah ’ (putting aside the ques¬ 
tion as to the reading) belonged properly to the whole district in 
which the property including the cave lay. 

Few points of biblical geography are more interesting 
and more difficult than that connected with Machpelah. 
The statements in Genesis— i.e. , those of P—can only 
be estimated in connection w'ith the statements of J 
and E respecting the death and burial of the three 
patriarchs. 

1. We have first to assume the general correctness of 
the geography of the lives of the patriarchs as given in 
the traditional text. According to P (Gen. 2819 259 
50 13) Abraham, Sarah, and Jacob were buried ‘ in the cave 
of the field of Machpelah,' and it is implied in 8029 
that Isaac also was buried there. Turning to JE, we 
notice that the account of the death and burial of 
Abraham and Isaac has been lost. But we may assume 
that J placed Abraham’s tomb at Hebron, where he 
considered the patriarch to have resided ; Isaac’s grave, 
however, may possibly have been put farther south, 
viz., at Beer-lahai-roi [q.v.]. On the death of 
Jacob J appears at first sight to be inconsistent. In 
4730 Jacob directs Joseph to bury him where his fathers 
were buried, but 50 s (J) points to a tomb specially his 
own, for Jacob says that he had digged, or less prob¬ 
ably bought, 4 one for himself in Canaan. It must be 
admitted, however, 5 that 473° (J) has been manipulated 
by R to make it accord with P (see We. CH 62 ; 
Oxf. Hex. 274). In Gen. 50 n J places the burial of 
Jaeob at Abel-Mizraim or rather Abel-mizrim, a place in 
the far SW. of Canaan (see Abei.-mizraim). Whether 
E’s account agreed with that of J must be left uncer¬ 
tain. This narrator (unless, indeed, we suppose the 
original document to have had a S. Palestinian geo¬ 
graphical setting) must be held to have placed Rachel’s 
death and burial near Beeroth ( 35 1619? crit. emend.; 
see Rachel), and Dinah’s death and burial near Bethel. 

1 Cp Machbanai, or Nebo in v. 43- 

2 19, 93, and 108 in Holmes and Parsons exhibit Lucian ; cp 
Ceriani, Lag., and see Field, Hex. 87 . 

3 ©l retains /cal Na 6 a/ 3 ov as in Ezra. 

4 ’DHS admits of either rendering (Staerk) ; but m 3 , ‘ to pur¬ 
chase,’ is rare, and if Jacob had referred to the legality of his 
acquisition of a tomb, he would have said from whom he had 
purchased it (cp 50 13 P). See Is. 2216. 

5 Driver’s analysis of Gen. 47 27-31 does not recognise this. 
Consequently he can represent Gen. 47 29-31 as parallel in JE to 
4929-32 in P (Hastings, DE 2 532 a). 
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He also mentions ( 33 19/) Jacob’s purchase of a piece 
of ground from the Shechemites. All this seems adverse 
to the choice of such a remote spot for Jacob's burial as 
Abel-mizrim. On the other hand, the burial of Rachel 
had probably the same location in J as in E, yet J places 
the funeral of Jacob in that very remote spot. Possibly 
more than one place boasted of being the guardian of 
the tomb of Jacob, 1 and from the title of the altar (or 
rather masseba) at Shechem in Gen. 33 20 (see El- 
kloiie-iskael) we may perhaps assume that the tomb 
at Shechem (which must surely have existed, perhaps 
near the sacred tree, Gen. 3 i>4 Josh. 2426, both E) was 
known originally as ' Israel’s grave,’ and that at Abel- 
mizrim as ‘Jacob’s grave.’ A confusion of names 
would, of course, arise very early. 4 Jacob's well ’ (near 
Shechem) is no doubt Late in its attestation ; but the 
name in the Karnak list of Thotmes III., usually inter¬ 
preted ‘Jacob-el,’ may conceivably (though not at all 
probably) be explained 1 Jacob-beer 1 * — i.e. 1 Jacob-well ? ’ 
(so apparently C. Niebuhr). We have now done our best 
to make the traditional geography intelligible, but must 
confess that all is not as satisfactory as we could wish. 

2. At this point it is needful to examine the accuracy of the 
text. It is maintained elsewhere (see Rehoboth, and cp Crit. 
Bib.) that ‘Hebron’ and 4 Kirjath-arba * are probably in some 
passages corruptions of 4 Rehoboth ’ and * Kirjath-’arbim' (city 
of the Arabians) respectively, and that ‘ Rehoboth ' has a claim 
to some part of the fame appropriated by Hebron. Also (see 
Isaac) that Beer-lahni-roi is a corruption of Beer-jerahmeel, 
and (see Shechem) that 4 Hamor, Shechem’s father ’ (Gen. 3819) 
is a corruption of 4 Cushan-jerahmeel.’ Dinah’s burial-place too 
was very possibly near 4 the southern Bethel,’ 2 dose to Halusah 
or Ziklag (see Shechem). The traditions of the sepulture of the 
patriarchs in the original tradition were, therefore, probably not 
so very different from that given by P, except that P does not 
place the tombs of the ancestors sufficiently far south. It was 
in Jerahmeelite land that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (as dis¬ 
tinguished from Israel?) both lived and died. 

We now come back to the name 4 hain-machpelah ’ (nVsDEn). 
It is itself a distortion of Jerahmeel (Vttcm'l* The place near 
which the cave lay was Cushan-jerahmeel— i.e., one of the chief 
cities of the Jerahmeelite Negeb (see Negeb), most probably 
Halusah (Ziklag). ‘Mamre,’ to the E. of which (’jeS) lay the 
‘field’ and the ‘cave,’ is nothing less than this same Cushan- 
jerahmeel ( l xiCC = ‘7H3rn")- If we take this view in connection 
with other similar rectifications of ancient hut not primitive 
tradition, it will readily be seen how plausible, nay, how satis¬ 
factory it is. If Hebron loses some of its delightful associations, 
the Jerahmeelite cities of Rehoboth and Halusah are the gainers, 
and readers of the lamented E. H. Palmer’s Desert 0/ the 
Exodus will quickly adapt themselves to the truer theory. 

3. The traditional 4 Machpelah ' has a claim to be considered 
which is somewhat in excess of our space. 

4 The cave of Machpelah is concealed, beyond all reasonable 
doubt, by the mosque at Hehron,’ are the words of Dean 
Stanley. The same opinion has been often expressed, and in 
deference to the antiquity of the tradition, we are bound to give 
some details from the accounts of early pilgrims, beginning with 
Josephus, who says (BJiv. 9 7, § 532) that the monuments of 
Abram and his sons are still shown at Hebron in the fairest 
marble. 

The Bordeaux Pilgrim (333 a.D.) tells of a square memoria of 
marvellously beautiful masonry, in which were placed the three 
patriarchs and their wives. Arculf (700 a.d.) says that each of 
the tombs is 4 covered with a single stone worked somewhat in 
the form of a church, and of a light colour for those of three 
patriarchs which are together.’ 

The most circumstantial account of the cave, however, is that 
of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela (1163 a.d.). He says that for a 
fee a Jewish visitor is allowed by the Gentiles to enter the cave. 

‘ He descends into a first cave which is empty, traverses a second 
in the same state, and at last reaches a third which contains six 
sepulchres—those of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and of Sarah, 
Rebekah, Leah, one opposite the other. All these sepulchres 
bear inscriptions.’ It is probable enough that R. Benjamin was 
one of the last who, in the period of the Christian rule, obtained 
admission into the interior. For a full account of this great 
mosque (the Haram) and of everything about the caves except 
the caves themselves, see PERM cm. 3303, etc., and for the 
statements of the various travellers and other authorities, the 
Pal. Pilgrim Text Society’s publications, and Palestine under 
the Moslems. See also Sir C. Warren’s article, 4 Machpelah,’in 
Hastings’/?/? 2 197-202. 

Cp W. Staerk, Studien zur Religions - und Sprachgesch. des 
ATI 64-73; C. Bruston, 4 La mort et la sepulture de Jacob,’ 
ZA 77 P 7 202 ff. T. K. C. 

1 Cp C. Niebuhr, Gesch. 1 161. 

2 For [Strln'oV nnnp the original document used by E may 

have had rfum* 


MACRON (makpcon [AV]), surname of one of the 
Ptolemies, 2 Mace. 10 12. See Ptolemy. 

MADAI (HD), the third son of Japheth (Gen. IO2, 
maAai [ADL], maAai [E]=iCh. I5, maAaim [B], 
maAai[AL]). See Geography, § 19; Elam; Persia. 

The same Hebrew word is rendered by EV (<*) ‘Medes* 
(Mijfioi) in 2 K. 176 ISij Is. 13 17 Jer. 2525 (n«p<rk»' [BKAQl, 
[Qmg.]) Ezra 6 2 and elsewhere, (b) 4 the Mede ’ 0 j2n) in 
Dan. 11 1, and (c) ‘Media’ in Is. 21 2 (oi JUpaai) Dan. 820 
(Mrj^oi) Esth, 1 3 10 2 (Mijioi). In Is. 21 2 and Jer. 2525, how¬ 
ever, there is reason to think that the original reading was 
different. In the case of Jer. l.c. this is virtually certain. See 
Sheshach, Crit. Bib. 

MADIABUN (RV Emadabun, hma^aBoyn [BA]), 
and Eliadun (RV Iliadun ; [cIiAiaAoyn [BA], eA. 
[L]), two names of Levites, 1 Esd. 558 (|| Ezra39). 

Probably ‘Jesus’ (in the same verse) and 4 Madiabun’ are 
doublets to 4 Joda’and ‘Eliadun.’ ‘Eliadun’ (BAL) seems to 
represent Henadad (read ENADOUN = pjn?X and Tj/juxSa^ov* 

perhaps arose from the form iwm<$a /3 (see Henadad). 
kcu rjr aSaS (contrast ©l in || Ezra) must be a later correction 
derived from the MT. s. A. C. 

MADIAN (Acts 7 29), RV Midi AN (q.v.). 
MADMANNAH (H 3 D 1 D). 1. A remote city of 

Judah towards Edom, mentioned with Ziklag and 
Sansannah Josh. 15 31, P (m&X&P€IM [B], BeAeBHNA 
[A], M<\pApel m [L]). The name, however, is corrupt 
(cp Madmen). In Josh. 19 s its place is taken by 
Beth-mareaboth ; Madmannah (from mmc) must be a 
corruption of Marcaboth, which is itself certainly a 
distortion of Rehoboth. See Marcaboth. That 
Eusebius and Jerome connect the name Medebena or 
Medemana with a village near Gaza called Menoeis 
(fAS< 2 ) 27924 139 10) is no objection to this view. Cp 
Mekonah. 

2. The eponym of the city Madmannah, 1 Ch. 2 49, see RV 
(jxap/JLY)va [B], na&fi. [A], /xefyu [L]). T. K. C. 

MADMEN (jP"]D), a supposed Moabite city, Jer. 48 a 
(TTAYCIN [BNAQ] ; cpPesh. Vg.). The name ('dung- 
heap ' ; cp Del. lob 62 f.) is most improbable, and since 
(1) the context is suggested by Is. 15 t, and (2) there is 
a very similar corruption in Is. 159 (see Dimon), we 
can safely for Madmen read d’"CJ. Nimrim {q.v.), 
which in Is. 15 5/. occurs just after Horonaim. 

MADMENAH (HJIpnO ; maAcBhna [BKAQfl’ a 
supposed village of Benjamin, mentioned with Gebim, 
Is. IO31. 4 No trace of the locality is left ’ (Di.-Kittel). 

Probably the name is corrupt (cp Madmen), and we 
should read n:tn, Rimmonah ; for a parallel see Dim- 
nah. This Rimmonah was not 4 the rock Rimmon’ 
of Judg. 2O45, but nearer to Jerusalem. See Che. 

4 Geographical Gains, etc.,’ Expos., Sept. 1899, and cp 
Gebim. t. k. c. 

MADNESS (i'U’|C : ). MADMAN (^hnO). 

The Hebrew root saga', which the 'mad* of the RV 

most commonly represents is in use almost a synonym of jojnn 
‘to prophesy’ (Jer. 29 26) and denotes either the 
1. Terms, raving of the madman (1 S. 21 14 /. [i5yC] = K3:iv 
18 10) or the prophetic ecstasy (Hos. 97). The 
root-meaning is clear from Ass. sigu 4 to be in vehement inward 
excitement,’ Del. HWB 639. Arabic saju'a means to be 
strong, vigorous; either the root is the same as but has 
developed a secondary meaning on Arabic soil(cp Del. Prol . § 9), 
or it has nothing to do with —in which case ’ as/a ‘mad,’ 

musja'un, 4 utterly mad,’will be loan-words from the Hebrew. 
This would account for the anomalous correspondence of jjf 
and Arab. s. Cp Barth, Etym. Stud. 47. 

Another root also rendered by 4 mad' in RV (Is. 44 25 
Jer. 25 16) is SSn, hdlal, the root meaning of which (cp Ar., 
Ass.) is ‘to cry aloud.’ The nouns nSShn, or fU7>W are 
synonyms of IN 720 , folly (see Fool). The root-meaning of 
(Prov. 2 G 18) is not clear. [The final H is dittogiaphed; 
read VrinnD [Frankenb., Toy], ‘(As) a madman.’] 

Greek words rendered ‘ madness ’ in the RV are p.avia (Acts 
2624), napafipovta (2 Pet. 2 16), avoid (Lk. 611; mg. 4 foolish¬ 
ness ’). 
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In spite of the fact that madness (liggd'bn) is one of 
the plagues with which Israel is threatened in the event 
of disobedience to the law (Dt. 2828), 
actual cases of insanity are rare in the 


2. OT 


e erences. One j nc ij ne d to regard 

the case of Saul as the most historical, occurring as it 
does in the course of a narrative which no one can deny 
to contain a kernel of fact ; yet even here we cannot 
be sure, without strict investigation, that the notices of 
Saul's frenzy do not belong to the less historical stratum 
(see Saul, § 4). This does not, however, involve our 
rejection of these notices as material for an article on 
XIadness in OT and NT. As the narrator represents, 
the successes of David awakened Saul’s jealousy, and * at 
last the turbulent ferment of passion broke forth into 
wild frenzy . . . With the tenacity peculiar to one 
haunted by an illusion, he devotes himself henceforth 
almost exclusively to his purpose of avenging himself on 
his supposed mortal enemy and persecutor’ (Kittel, 
Hist. 2 121). Saul's reported breach with Samuel also, 
according to the narrator, contributed to unhinge the 
mind of Saul ; ‘ he feels himselt forsaken by God . . . 
sees spectres everywhere which are hatching mischief 
against him' (Gesc/i. 2105). Looking at the notices of 
his state from a non-critical point of view, we may 
perhaps say that the malady of Saul was an idiopathic 
insanity, exhibiting the usual mental symptoms of 
melancholia (i S. 2820) and delusion (2030), with homi¬ 
cidal and suicidal mania (18 n 20 33 31 s). 

A second instance of insanity in the OT, the 1 lycan- 


3. Case of 


thropy’ 1 (or ‘boanthropy’) of Nebu- 


Nebuchadrezzar chadrezzar < Dan ' 4 C P Ver &- EcL 
weDucnaarezzar. g^j is jn spite of the testimony 

of Abydenus (ap. Eus. Prcep. Ev. 941), most probably 
unhistorical. 

The passage is translated in full hy Bevan ( Daniel , 87 f.') ; the 
part which bears most closely on the question of Nebuchadrezzar’s 
madness is as follows :— 

* or else, would that he might betake himself to some other 
place, and might be driven through lhe desert, where is no city 
nor track of men, where wild beasts seek their food and birds 
fly hither and thither, would that among rocks and mountain 
cliffs he might wander alone ! ’ 

With this we have to compare Dan. 4 33. 

1 The same hour was the thing fulfilled upon Nebuchadnezzar : 
and he was driven from men, and did eat grass as oxen, and his 
body was wet with the dew of heaven, till his hair was grown 
like eagles’ (feathers), and his nails like birds’ (claws).’ 

Prince ( Daniel , 1899, pp. 32-35) is of opinion that 
the great king may have been * afflicted by a form of 
insanity which incapacitated him from governing, and 
necessitated the succession of his son.' 

Bevan ( Daniel , 1892, p. 89) can only say that prob¬ 
ably ‘ some Babylonian legend on the subject of 
Nebuchadnezzar had, perhaps in a very distorted form, 
reached the ears of the author of Daniel.’ With this, 
Driver ( Daniel , 1900, pp. 59 f ) appears to agree. See 
also Schrader, ‘ Die Sage vom Wahnsinn Nebukad- 
nezars, JPTI [1881], pp. 618 ff. 2 

Madness is conceived of in the OT as a kindred 
phenomenon to the prophetic * furor ’ ; see Prophecy. 

4. Ttpliofc r A spirit from Yah we is in both cases 

crJkpfi™ lhe agency at work (cp 1 S. 16 14 with 

of madnesi 1 K - 22 ’ 9 > )■ a " d . whilst some of the 
contemptuous pity which the lunatic 
could not but evoke attaches at times to the prophet 
(2 K.. 9 n), the superstitious awe with which the prophet 
was regarded serves to clothe the other also and renders 
his person sacrosanct. In the East the madman is still 
regarded as something sacred. It is possibly the sacred 
character of the madman which accounts for the refusal 
of Achish (q.v.) to interfere with David when he 

1 A form of disease in which the sufferer, imagining himself to 
be a wild beast, roamed about the forests. A somewhat milder 
form of the disease is not unknown to alienists. 

2 [Nebuchadrezzar’s madness, however, is simply the product of 
misunderstanding, if the words of Dan. 4 25 are borrowed from a 
Babylonian song in which * eating grass ’ was a symbolic expres¬ 
sion for ‘living in misery’ (so Winckler, OLZ , 1898, p. 71; 
A OF 2 214, n. 2 ; cp Gunkel, Gen. 17).] 
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feigned madness (1 S. 21 12 [13]^; cp Ewald, GVI 
3 116). It would seem too that, according to the 
narratives, Saul forfeited the allegiance of neither court 
(1615^) nor people (261 284 ; but cp 2217). 

The madmen of the NT are not kings but common 
folk, and their malady is attributed not to a spirit sent 
from God (cp Saul), but to inferior deities or ‘ demons ’ 
entering into them — a conception of madness, as of 
disease generally, which the Jews brought back with 
them from Babylon (see Demons, § 11). The influence 
of music is no longer invoked to calm and soothe (1 S. 
1616), nor is the lunatic's person sacred; he wanders 
about at large, or, if dangerous, is bound in chains 
(Lk. 829). It is hard to say how many of the dai/iovi- 
f 6/xevoi healed by Jesus may be reckoned as insane ; 
see further Demons, §8/., Lunatic. In Jn. IO20 we 
have madness expressly connected with demoniacal 
possession. a. c. p. 

MADON (jftp), a royal city of the Canaanites, 
perhaps on the W. of the Waters of Merom. Josh, llr 
(fiappuv [BF], /xadiov [AL]); 12 19 ([XaJ/uopwv [L] ; for 
BF see Shimron). 

But is the text right? Following © (cp Eus. £X 9 ( 2 ) 278 7, 
fjiapojfx) we might read OVD or jllD ( see Merom). This seems 
better than identifying with Madin near Hattin , W. of Tiberias 
(PEFM 1 365). Further study is needed. See Shimron. 

MAELUS (mahAoc [A]), 1 Esd. 9 26 = EzralO 25, 
Mijamin 2. 

MAGADAN (ma["^Aan) is the reading in Mt. 15 39 
ofNBDTi. WH, RV, etc., for the mA|"AaAa> Magdala 
[q.v.], of TR and AV. Accepted by the most author¬ 
ities, the names cannot either of them be identified with 
any site (but see Galilee [Sea of], § 5). The corre¬ 
sponding passage Mk. 810 has Dalmanutha [q.v.], 
which is equally uncertain. Eusebius ( Onom. ed. Lag.) 
spells it AlayeSav and identifies it with the MayeScu'?? 
of his time ‘in the neighbourhood of Gerasa,' that 
is, on the E. shore of the lake (cp Lightfoot, Op. Post. 
70 b, on the site of Magdala). But Jesus is said to 
have embarked from it for ‘the other' (i.e ., eastern) 
‘side’ (eis rb irepav, Mk. 813). Ewald (Hist. ET 6348) 
suggests Megiddo (Mcey^w in Jos. Ant. viii. 61); so 
too Volkmar ; Henderson (Pal., § 114) says there is 
' nothing unlikely in the identification, as our Lord may 
have passed into the plain of Beisan.’ But whilst 
this in itself is improbable, on Conder’s theory that 
Megiddo was near Beisan, it becomes almost im¬ 
possible if we adopt the usual and best supported theory 
which places Megiddo [q.v.] at Lejjun in the plain of 
Esdraelon. G. A. S. 

MAGBISH (£* 3 JP ; makBeic [E]). a name in one 
of the post-exilic lists ; the b’ne Magbish returned with 
Zerubbabel to the number of 156 ; Ezra 230 (mA[“€B 60 C 
[B], -Bic [A]) = i Esd. 821, Nepiiis, RV Niphis 
(v€L<f)€LS [B], fpiveis [A]). The name is absent from [| 
Neh. 7 . Cp Magpiasii, which, as Meyer ( Ent. 156) 
sees, represents the same name. Almost certainly that 
name is d’D'SJ [c'irsi?], Nepiiisim (q.v.). The next 
name in Ezra (l.c.) is inN cS’y. which is a corruption of 
^NSrvr. See also Meshullam. t. k. c. 

MAGDALA (mapAaAa). the reading of TR in 
Mt. 15 39 where NBD Ti. WH have Maga¬ 

dan [q.v.]. Whilst ‘Magadan’ is the best supported 
reading and Magdala is supposed to be a substitution 
due to the ignorance of later scribes with regard to 
Magadan, it ought to be pointed out that AlceyaSav is 
a possible corruption of an original Magdala. However 
that may be, the existence of a Galilean Magdala is 
rendered certain both by the name of Alary Alagdalene 
(cp Mary, § 26), and by the testimony of Jewish writers. 
The Talm. Jerus. places a Magdala, within a 

sabbath day’s journey of Tiberias ('Erftbfn 5 i), and 
indeed within the same distance of the hot baths of 
Hamata, to the S. of Tiberias (Id. 284) 1 and the same 
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things which some Talmudic writers assign to Magdala 
others assign to a Migdal Sebo'ayya, K’ynx Vus, ‘ Dyers- 
Tower,’ (cp Midrash, Shir ha-shirim 1 18 with Talm. 
Jerus. Pdsahim 4 i ; and Midrash 'Ekhah 3 3 with 
Talm. Jerus. Mauser Shenih 2) which accordingly 
Neubauer identifies as a part of Magdala ( Gtogr. Talm . 
218). The Babylonian Talmud speaks of a 
Migdal Nunya or ‘ Fish-Tower,’ one mile from Tiberias 
(Ptsdhim 466). [Cp Galilee (Sea), § 5, where it is 
suggested that Magadan, Magdala, and Dalmanutha 
are all corruptions of this compound name Migdal 
Nunya.—E d.] 

Magdala was a place of some wealth (Talm. Jer. 
Ta'dnith 48) and is said to have been destroyed *330 
‘because of licentiousness’ (Midrash 'Ekhah 22). 
The name does not occur in other early writers, nor in 
Josephus (for the reading McuySaAa in Vita 24 on which 
some older scholars depend for their location of 
Magdala on the E. of the Lake should be Ta/J.a\a) ; 
nor even in Eusebius and Jerome. 

Willibald (about 722) passed from Tiberias ‘round the sea, 
and by the village of Magdalum to the village of Capernaum.’ 
Whether this was the Magdalum Castrum of Brocardus is less 
certain though most probable. It is doubtless that of a writer 
of the same century who after speaking of the Mensa Domini 
goes on to say; ‘ Ibi prope juxta mare Tiberiadis versus 
Tabariam est locus quse dicitur Magdalon ’ (Rob. BR 3 279 n. 3, 
who refers for the citation to Steph. Baluzii, Miscellanea, tom. 
6369, Paris, 1713). Quaresmius (2 866) mentions a Mejdel on 
Gennesaret in his time and identifies it with Magdala. The 
name still lives, on a site which is suitable to the mediaeval 
data, but too far N. to suit the Talmudic statement that 
Magdala was within a Sabbath day’s journey of Tiberias. 

On the Lake, in the SE. corner of the plain of 
Gennesaret, 3 m. NW, of Tiberias, near a stream which 
comes down from the Wady el-Hamam, el-Mejdel is a 
miserable little village, with ‘ some indications of ancient 
ruins both of walls and foundations’ (Wilson, Lands 
of the Bible, 2136), probably a watch-tower guarding 
the entrance to the plain (Stanley, Sin. and Pal. 382). 
The country immediately around is called the Ard el- 
Mejdel (Wilson), and is cultivated by the villagers 
and Bedouins. Some have taken it to represent the 
Migdal-EL \q.v. ] of Josh. 1938. 

Besides the authorities quoted, see Lightfoot, Op. Post, -job ; 
PEFQ , 1877, P* 121 /• » Buhl, Pal. 225 f.\ Schiir. G/Vfi) 1 515 
= ET 2 224 (on a proposed identification with Taricheae). 

G. A. S. 

MAGDALENE. See col. 2894, end ; also Mary, 
§ 26. 

MAGDIEL pKnaD, § 38; ‘God is my costly 
possession ’ ? cp perhaps the Palmyrene jyno '33, the 
Sab. fern, name VinJE, and ijd Dt. 33i3; M&reAmA 
[AL]) a ‘duke’ of Edom * in regione Gebalena ’ (OS 
137i3), Gen. 3G43 (m^toAihA [A£> vl1 -], M&AeAmA 
[E]; iCh. I54, meAihA [B], ma^chA M- ® e ‘ s 
reading (cp Mahalaleel) suggests an original Jerah- 
me’el (Che.). 

MAGED (1 Macc. 5 36), RV Maked. 

MAGI, MAGUS ( M *roi, M*roc [Ti. WH]), Mt. 
21 Acts 136+, RV m 2- (EV ‘ wise men,’ 4 sorcerer’). Cp 
Magic, Stars. See also Zoroastrianism, Simon 
Magus, Jannes and Jambres. 

In © /j.ayo? = Aram. ‘enchanter, magician,’ Dan. 1 20 

(Theod. but © </hAoo-o(/>ovs), 2227 (Theod., © (fiapfia/cwv), 5 7 
(Theod., © e 7 rax 5 ovs xai </>ap/utoucovs). Cp /xayeve tv, ‘to practice 
sorcery,’ etc., Acts 89. 

MAGIC 

Definition (§ 1). OT terms (§ 3). 

Factor in Hebrew life (§ 2 a). In NT (§ 4). 

In Babylonian religion (§ 2 U). Bibliography (§ 5). 

Magic may be briefly described as the attempt on 
man’s part to influence, persuade, or compel spiritual 
. beings to comply with certain requests 

1. Definition. Qr demands. h rests upon the belief 
that the powers in the world are controlled by spirits, 
and that therefore to be able to overrule these spirits is 
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to have the mastery of nature. In a narrow but later 
sense, magic has to do with feats of power, not of know¬ 
ledge, the relation between it and divination being com¬ 
parable to that between miracles and prophecy. At 
the beginning, and at the present time among savage 
people, this distinction is not drawn. Similarly, at the 
first, good spirits and bad spirits were not distinguished. 1 

There are, no doubt, many cases in which spirits are 
little, if at all, thought of. The means employed to ob¬ 
tain good or to obviate evil seem to have no connection 
with belief in spirits ; just as ritual acts are performed 
by some people with little or no thought of the deity or 
deities they were originally believed to conciliate. Never¬ 
theless, however much the invocation or other charm 
may appear as cosmic means of influencing the forces 
of the universe as such, there was originally, as there 
still is at bottom implied, an acknowledgment of spiritual 
beings who are influenced in these ways. 2 

Such an acknowledgment is certainly made by the 
ancient narrative (JE) of the story of Balaam (see 
Af + Blessings). That Balaam is a magician, 

in H hr* vr ** * s ’ °f anc i ent Arabian 

customs, impossible to deny ; and it is 
* equally clear that the reality of the power 
claimed by Balaam is acknowledged in the biblical 
account. Else why should Yahwfc be represented as 
transferring Balaam’s service to the cause of Israel? 3 
Nor can we overlook the same acknowledgment in P’s 
account of the Egyptian plagues 4 (Ex. 7 - 11 ). Moses 
throws down his rod and it becomes a serpent; the 
magicians do the same (Ex. 7 n f. ). The reality of the 
transformation accomplished is not so much as doubted 
(see Serpent, § 3). Moses, by his rod, turns the water 
of Egypt into blood ; the magicians ‘ by their enchant¬ 
ments ’ do the same (Ex. 720-22). The case is similar 
with the plague of frogs. The power of the magicians 
fails indeed when it is a question of producing gnats 
(Ex. 817 [13]/. ; EV Lice [q.v.]). Even here, however, 
there is no scepticism as to the reality of magic. 

The word rendered magicians(OV^p^n, hartummini ) 5 is found 
in one of the older sources (Gen. 41 8 24 [E]), where it denotes 
the dream interpreters of Egypt—those whom the Pharaoh 
summoned to interpret his dream. In Exodus, on the other 
hand, it stands for magicians in the narrower and stricter sense. 
The only other passages in which the word is used are in Dan., 
where the men so described are represented as living in Babylon ; 
but as the book was written in Palestine, and Gen. and Ex. in 
their present form stood before the author, there is good ground 
for believing that the writer borrowed the word from the old 
books. 

A trace of a belief in the efficacy of a plant is clearly 
seen in Gen. 3014 [J] where Reuben brings Leah dudd'im 
or Mandrakes (q.v. ). This plant was known among 
the northern Semites as Baaras (cp Jos. BJ vii. 63), and 
was supposed by the Arabs and by the ancient Germans 

1 Divination is but a species of magic in the wider sense im¬ 
plied in the first definition given above : it is magic used in 
discovering the will of spiritual beings. See the present writer’s 
Magic, etc., p. 4/. Divination has to do, however, usually with 
omens, and it is more convenient, as it is more usual, to dis* 
tinguish magic and divination as is done above. 

2 Frazer {Golden Bought), 1 61) takes magic proper to be a 
kind of savage logic, a crude species of reasoning based on 
similarity and contiguity. Where the operation of spirits is 
assumed (and ‘these cases are exceptional’), magic is, according 
to him, ‘tinged and alloyed with religion.’ He admits, how¬ 
ever (pp. 67 jf.), that in actual fact, such an assumption is often 
made, but he concludes from various considerations that 
‘ though magic is . . . found to fuse and amalgamate with 
religion in many ages, and in many lands, there are some grounds 
for thinking that this fusion is not primitive.’ 

3 See Blessings and Cursings, and for Arabian illustrations 
see Goldziher ( Abh. z. Arab. Philol. 1 26^ [1896]), who has 
shown that among the anciutt Arabs, as among the Jews, the 
magical words of blessing and of cursing played a prominent 
part. In war, the poet by cursing the enemy rendered service 
not second to that of the warrior himself; the uttered word 
was, in fact, a most potent ‘ fetish ’ (Goldziher, 28). The Jews 
of Medina brought into their synagogues images of their aren foe 
Malik b. al-Aglam, and at these they hurled curses every time 
they came together. 

4 In JE no such reference to the magicians occurs. 

5 For a Babylonian connection (Kardamu) see Hommel, 
Exp. T, Feb. 1900, p. 234. 
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to be inhabited by a spirit which gave it extraordinary 
powers (see WRS Rel. Sem.W 442, and cp Lang, Custom 
and Myth, 143^). The biblical narrative ascribes to 
this plant effects which could not be supposed to follow 
from its natural properties ; blit no disapproval of its 
magical use is expressed either by the author or by the 
redactor. [Whitehouse, in Hastings’ DB 3 210 
connects diidaim with the mn of Mesha's inscription, 
/. 12, cp also ISSACHAR, § 2.] 

There is another incident recorded in the same chapter 
which belongs to the category of magic, though it is 
magic of the sympathetic or symbolic kind. (For a 
description of this see Jevons, Intr. to Hist, of Religion, 
28 If., Frazer, Golden Bought 1 wff.). The peeled rods 
which Jacob put in front of the sheep and goats as they 
came to drink water, caused those that were pregnant to 
bring forth young that were spotted and striped (Gen. 
3O37 f [J]) ; the natural explanation may be adequate, 
but it is probable that more than this was in the mind 
of the writer. 

There is a good deal of uncertainty as to the teraphim 
which Rachel stole when she and Jacob left her father’s 
house, Gen. 31 19 f. [E] (see Teraphim). They 
were of human form (1 S. 19 13), and were looked upon as 
gods (Gen. 31 30 and Judg. 3824), though their possession 
is regarded as illegitimate. (Josiah put them away with 
the wizards, etc., 2 K. 2324; cp Zech. IO2 where they 
are associated with diviners.) 

Among the Assyrians images of gods were kept in the 
house because they were believed to have the power of 
warding off evil spirits. A certain exorcist is said to 
have had statues of the gods Lugalgira and Alamu put 
one on each side of the main entrance to his house, and 
in consequence, he felt perfectly impregnable against all 
evil spirits (see Tallqvist, Assyr. Beschw. 22). 

It is probable that in Gen. and elsewhere we should 
construe teraphim as a plural of 1 excellence’ or of 
‘majesty,’answering to dviSr (Elohlm), oqix (Adonim). 


The teraphim were kept in the house as a guarantee of 
good luck ; though originally perhaps idols, they were 
afterwards, and in biblical times almost exclusively, a 
kind of charm. That they had a magical import is 
suggested by Zech. IO2, where teraphim, diviners, and 
tellers of false dreams are put in the same category. The 
Genesis narrative, and also Hos. 34, show that teraphim 
were not always condemned. 

In the prohibition ‘ Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its 
mother’s milk ’ (Ex. 23 19 3426 Dt. 14 21), many scholars, 
from Spencer {Leg. Heb. Rit. \ nsff. [1732]) downwards, 
have seen an allusion to a magical broth, prepared in 
order to give fertility to the fields ; 1 more probably the 
reference is to an ancient form of sacrifice—similar to 
the sacrifice of blood (WRS Rel. SemA 2 > 221, n.). 

In Is. 32 the Kosem (magician or diviner) is named 
along with the knight and the warrior, the judge, the 
prophet, and the elder, among the stays and supports of 
the nation ; of none of them is any disapproval implied. 

One great fact which induced the Hebrews to con¬ 
demn magic and the like was that it was so closely 
connected with idolatry; in 2 K. 922 it seems identified 
with it. t. vv. d. 

1. Place of magic in Babylonian religion. — In the 
religion of the Babylonians magic always had a pro- 

2 b In Baby minent place. Every misfortune, and 
Ionian religion. es P ecia ! 1 y all sickness, was regarded 
0 as arising from some malign spell, 
a ban ( mamiiu), under which the sufferer had come. 
A ban of this kind could be incurred in all possible 
ways—not only by the commission of positive acts of 
sin such as murder, adultery, theft, fraud, but also 
by neglect of ritual and ceremonial precepts, or by 
casual contact with persons or things which themselves 
lay under some ban. 


1 S^ncer adduces (340), as supporting his view, Maimonides, 
Abarbanel, Nic. de Lyra, and an anonymous Karaite com¬ 
mentator. 


All the contingencies in which the ban can be incurred are 
exhaustively set forth in the second, third, and eighth tablets t 
of the §urpu series of exorcism tablets. Thus, for example, we 
read in the second tablet : * Has he [the bewitched person] sinned 
against his god, been guilty towards his goddess? . . . Has he 
dishonoured his father and mother? . . . Has he used false 
weights, circulated false^money? . . . Has he approached his 
neighbour’s wife, shed his neighbour’s blood, stolen his neigh¬ 
bour’s garment?’ The same tablet, however, contains also the 
question whether the sufferer has slept on the bed of a bewitched 
person, sat on his seat, eaten from his dish, drunk from his cup. 

Alongside of this conception of a more or less im¬ 
personal visitation we find that other—doubtless more 
primitive—in which malevolent divine beings, demons, 
or else human beings, wizards and witches, in league 
with these evil demons, are regarded as the producers 
of disease and disaster. The malign activity of these 
wicked spirits—in connection with whom the number 
seven is prominent (cp Lk. 82 Mk. 1 69 Mt. 12 45) —is 
vividly depicted in the Babylonian exorcism texts. 

They are regarded as the spawn of hell. The wilderness is 
their favourite dwelling-place, whence they make their inroads 
upon the abodes of men. From house to house they make their 
hateful way, no bar or bolt being able to exclude them ; snake¬ 
like they steal through doorways, windlike through crevices. 
Their hostility to men is unsparing ; their influence is specially 
seen in the havoc they work on family life. They alienate 
husband and wife, father and son, partners and friends. Of 
these Habylonian demons we meet with two representatives in 
the OT ; Lllltu (see Lilith) and the 5 cdu (Heb. Sedim, see 
Demons). 

The activity of wizards and witches is in like manner 
fully and vividly set forth in the exorcism texts, especially 
in the exorcism tablets of Maklu. 2 Day and night the 
witches—for in this field the female plays a much more 
conspicuous part than the male—dog the steps of their 
victims. 

The witches haunt the streets and public places, beset the 
wayfarer, force their way into houses. Their tongue brings 
hewitchment, their lips breathe poison, death attends their foot¬ 
steps. A very favourite method of working their enchantments 
was, in popular belief, by means of figures of clay, wood, dough, 
or the like. The tying of witch-knots was also largely resorted 
to. The most usual Habylonian word for witch is kassaptu; 
Cp Heb. nStJ’DD (below, § 3 [2]). 

2. Methods of counteracting the evil power. —In corre¬ 
spondence with this deep and widespread belief in the 
power for evil wielded by demons and witches was the 
belief in the possibility of counteracting it ; and the 
methods by which this could be accomplished constituted 
an essential part of the religion of Babylonia. The spell, 
the ban, to which a man was constantly liable demanded 
a counterspell, an exorcism. This was sought in a great 
variety of ways ; and the main part of the business of 
the exorciser lay in finding out which particular charm 
could be used against each particular spell. 

Here, water was regarded, above all other media, as of great 
efficacy. Sprinklings and washings with pure water, taken if 
possible from the sacred rivers, the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
accordingly have a large and important place in the Habylonian 
ceremonies of exorcism. Similarly, the power of breaking hostile 
spells was ascribed to fire. Hence the practice freely resorted 
to of placing a brazier at the bedside of the sick and burning on 
it a great variety of substances so as to represent symbolically 
the breaking of the spell. Besides water and fire, many plants 
and minerals of real or supposed healing virtue were brought 
into requisition, and thus the practice of magic constitutes the 
primitive stage in the practice of medicine. 

The evil demons who had laid their victim under a 
ban and taken possession of him were expelled by 
exorcism and driven back into the wilderness whence they 
had come. For the witches death by fire was regarded 
as the only appropriate punishment. 

Whether .as matter of fact witch-burning was actually 
practised by the Bahylonians cannot indeed, as yet, be quite 
clearly made out. At all events the witches were burned in 
the effigy which their victim kindled before the image of the 
divinity whose help he wished to invoke. The form taken by 
these witch-adjurations is in many respects quite similar to that 
of a legal process in which the bewitched person is the accuser, 
the witch the accused, and the divinity the judge. 


1 Translated by H. Zimmern in Beitr. zur Kenntnis dcr 
Bab. Bel. i., 1896. 

2 Translated, with a useful introduction on Babylonian magic 
in general, in K. Tallqvist’s Die Assyrische Beschwd'rungsseric 
Maqlu (1895). 
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A matter of prime importance—and in this, relatively, 
Babylonian magic presents a good side—always was to 
secure the assistance of one or more of the good greater 
deities in counteracting these assaults of demons and 
witches ; hence the frequent and fervent prayers still 
preserved to us in the magical literature of Babylon. 

No notices of the practice of necromancy in the 
manner of i S. 28 have as yet been met with. Still 
something quite similar can be read at the end of the 
Gilgames-Nimrod epic in the summoning of the spirit 
of Eabani by Gilgames with the assistance of Nergal 
(god of the tinder w orld). 1 At all events the Babylonians 
had quite the same ideas as the Israelites about the 
spirit of the departed ( ekimmu) and the possibility of 
causing it to appear. 

This is plainly shown by the repeated mention of the necro¬ 
mancer ( muselii sa ekimmu , literally, ‘he who causes the spirit 
to come up’) in Babylonian lists of official names. Of special 
interest in connection with the Babylonian notions regarding 
the disembodied spirit is a text 2 containing the prayer of one 
possessed by a ghost along with the petition for deliverance 
from it. 

3. Soothsaying .—Alongside of magic, soothsaying 
also had an important place in the Babylonian-Assyrian 
religion. Through the agency of the seer (baru)—a 
class of priest held in special esteem—the effort was 
made to obtain information as to the future from all 
sorts of occurrences. The clay tablets recovered at 
Nineveh from the library of Asur-bani-pal, the last of 
the great Assyrian kings, are full of texts containing 
omens of this description—which were taken from the 
flight of birds, from anomalous birth of man and beast, 
from the behaviour of certain animals, such as the pig, 
ass, horse, dog, serpent, scorpion, and locust. The in¬ 
terpretation of dreams, and especially the hepatoscopy, 
are important departments of soothsaying, and these 
two can be most clearly shown to have existed from 
the earliest times. Lastly, the cuneiform literature 
show s that astrology, the observing of the positions and 
combinations of the stars — a pursuit which has ever 
been, justly, regarded as having taken its rise in Baby¬ 
lonia—influenced the entire life of the Babylonians in the 
highest degree. The Assyrian kings made extensive use 
of all the methods of divination mentioned above, in de¬ 
termining their policy (cp Ezek. 21 21 [*])■* ». Z. 

For the many terms used in the OT, several of wTiich 
include both magic and divination, cp Divination, 

3 OT Terms ^ 3 ^’ Two words appear never to 
have had any exclusive reference to 

one or the other. These are Mkamlm (c'CDn ; (ro<pol, 
GCHpiffTal) 'wise men 1 and hartummim (o'SBin; EV 
* magicians ’). 

Hakainim is used of the counsellors of the Pharaoh (Is. 19 11 f.), 
and of the King of Persia (Esth. 1 13./!); hartummim, which 
may he rendered * sacred scribes ’ 4 (Gen. 41 8, RV»>g.), is applied 
to the dream-interpreters of the Pharaoh (Gen. 41 8 24 E), and in 
post-exilic writings to the magicians at the Egyptian court 
(Ex. 7 11 S 7 [3I 9 11 [ Pj), and to the dream-interpreters of 
Nebuchadrezzar (Dan. 2 2 27 4 7 [4] 5 11). 

The specific terms, of which the commonest is kdsem, 
are in some cases obscure. They are the following : — 

1. Kisem (cop). This word probably had originally 
a magical reference (Fleischer), though the secondary 
sense (see Divination, § 2 [1]) has almost driven out 
the primary. 

Cp Ar. kas am a, which (in 2 and 4 ), as well as the noun 
kisdma (‘oath’), has a distinctive magical meaning; also the 
Syriac am mi , ‘ to exorcise,' strictly 4 to make swear,’ and likewise 
the Gr. optaa T(p.ve<r 9 cu — ‘ to make an oath,’ and then ‘ to make 
a covenant with.* \V. R. Smith, however (/. Phil. 13 278), and 

1 See Jeremias, Izdubar-Nimrod (1804), p. 42; Jensen in 
Schrader’s KB, vi. 1 263. 

2 L. \V. king, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery (1896), no. 53 ; 
cp also B. Meissner in ZDMG 50 , 750 (1896). 

3 See Zimmern, Beitr. z. Kenntn. d. Bab. Rel. , p. 82 ff. (1901). 

4 Cain > s derived by G. Hoffmann (ZA TIV 3 sq) from Arab, 

(hatm) ‘nose,’ and explained as meaning ‘one who speaks in a 
low nasal tone’ (cp Jflyp. Divination, § 2, and yorjres, below, 
§ 4). 45 gives variously e£rj yrjTat (expounders), crraoiSoi 

(chanters, those who say incantations), and <f>apfiaKoi (those who 
use drugs for magical ends). 
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Wellhausen (Held. 0 ), 128, f/eid.V), 133, n. 5), both take the con¬ 
trary view ; Smith making ‘ decision ’ (cp Prov. 16 10 and Targ.), 
Wellhausen‘allotment or distribution,’ the fundamental meaning. 
The present writer differs with reluctance from such eminent 
authorities. It is true that there are cases in which the Ar. word 
has the sense of divination (<%£•., Kuran 5 4), ‘obtaining a divine 
decree by headless arrows, etc.,’ and that in Aram., the same 
signification is most common ; but we must remember that in 
early times magic and divination came under one category. 

The primary sense may be one which includes both 
the special ones. Of the two senses that of magic 
seems much more likely to be the original. 

2. From s / ksp , rco (2 Ch. 336 ' to use witchcraft,’ 
RV 'practice sorcery’) are derived kassdph (rpqj ; 
Jer. 279) and m e kasseph (^**3:2, Ex. 7 n Dan. 22 Mai. 3 s) 
rendered by EV ‘ sorcerer’ (in Dt. 18 10, and Ex. 22 18 [17]; 
fem. ,12^30, AV 'witch,' RV ‘sorceress’). 

W. R. Smith derives from Ar. kasafa , * to cut,’ the Hebrew 
word having in it the idea of cutting oneself in coming to the 
deity (see 1 K. 18 28 and Jer. 41 5). He points out that it is still 
common in Arabia for a person guilty of some wrong to cut 
himself in the presence of the wronged person as a sign of re¬ 
pentance. The noun keshapkUn (c?2C’2) he takes to mean 
‘herbs or drugs shredded into a magic brew.’ (Cp Ar. kis/a , 
‘bits of things.’) The meaning of verb and noun, however, are 
unconnected, and though in Mic. 5 n [12] C'2C’2 may well have 
the meaning of material drugs, in 2 K. 9 22 and Nah. 34 (EV 
1 witchcraft ’), it cannot have that meaning, notwithstanding ® 
<f)dpp.a.Ka. Nor is this sense suitable in Is. 47 12, nor in Nu. 23 3 
(where we should perhaps read with Kue. VSE’D 1 ? *yi)* 

The present writer follows Fleischer, who argues for 
its derivation from Ar. ( kasafa ) 4 to obscure,’ of the sun 
and moon ‘ to eclipse.’ If the derivation just suggested 
were adopted, the Hebrew might denote first of all ‘ to 
have dark appearance,’ then ‘to be gloomy,’ ‘distressed,’ 
and finally ‘ to be a suppliant,’ ‘ to seek something from 
the deity ’ ; cp the Syriac ethkesheph to entreat. 1 

The Syriac word, in all the twelve instances in OT where 
kashaph (rpj^), in one or other of its forms occurs, is heresh. 
Now in the simple form this verb means ‘to be silent —i.e., to re ’ 
strain one’s voice. In the Pa. and Aph. it means to practise magical 
arts. To distinguish two separate roots (with the Lexx.) would 
seem to be unnecessary. Suppose the primary sense to be ‘ to 
restrain,’then ‘to keep one’s voice under,’ ‘to speak in a low 
mumbling tone’; we have in that case a link of connection 
with the meaning in the derived form, for the magician utters his 
incantations in such a suppressed tone. Smith, however, con¬ 
nects the Syriac word with the rare Arabic term burs and bursa 
= a kind of food given to women in child-bearing, which was a 
drug, thus agreeing exactly with tyappiaica.- 

3. Ldhal (vnb), ‘enchantment’ (cp Is. 33, c ; n^ jUJ. RV 
' a skilful enchanter ’) is used more specifically of serpent¬ 
charming (Jer. 817 Eccles. 10 it ; cp trnSp Ps - 58 5 [ 6 ] 
‘charmer’), and hence of any charm which could be 
worn, cp Is. 320 (crnS RV 'amulets ’). 2 

The primary meaning of the word may perhaps be seen in 
2S. 12 19 Ps. 41 7 [8], not however in Is. 26 16 (see SBOT). It 
has been thought that labas and nabas (sj*ru) may have^a 

kindred origin, and it is at any rate singular that the Arabic 
equivalents of both 3 are used in the sense of unlucky. 

4. Heber ( 131 ), found only in pi. (Is. 47 9 12 ‘enchantments ) 
or in connection with hober, 12 ft (Dt. IS it Ps. 58 $ [6], 
‘charmer’), is explained by Ges. (Thes. 1 441) to mean binding 
or tying— i.e., of magical knots. 4 Similarly Smith, who says it 
is used to denote the tying together of words in order to con¬ 
stitute an incantation. He (followed by Ges.( 13 )-BuhK 2 l, and 
Sieg.-St., also by Stade, GVI 1 505, and Dr. Dcut., ad loci) goes 
back to the Jewish tradition which sees in the word some kind 
of snake-charming. Note the parallelism in Ps. 585 [6]. 

Here we may refer to the Rabbinical feemt <*' (J*'Cj 3 ), ‘amulet,’ 
from ^p, ‘ to bind.’ Most likely it signifies something bound to 
a person, with no reference therefore to magical tying. It is the 


1 Cp also Ar. kasif, * unlucky ’ (of days). Note that Fleischer 
(Levy, Nf/JV 2 459*1) takes Ar. kasafa in the derived sense of 
speaking in a low, murmuring tone. 

2 Similarly 'P 2 ( ib .), AV ‘tablets,’ RV ‘perfume boxes,’ 
is taken by Smith to be a kind of amulet. 

3 Labasa (as lahus, ‘unlucky') and nahasa(nabs, ‘unlucky’). 
Cp Serpent, § 1 [3]. 

4 Cp Ar. habar, a narrative— i.e. , a series of words bound to¬ 
gether. Or we may argue for a derivation from habara, to be 
beautiful, from an (assumed) earlier, but lost meaning ‘ to 
weave, bind.’ So 13 H> hdber , a companion, one that is bound 
(to an individual or society), cp T. \V. Davies, Magic etc., 55./I 
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Rabbinical term for phylacteries ; see Frontlets. It is not at 
all impossible that Jesus’ words in Mt. ltJ 19 18 18 were suggested 
hy this magical practice, known in his time and in his couniry as 
in all times and lands. See Binding and Loosing. 

5. $ah(h)i’r(-\r\v) > n I s - 47 ii, is explained by the great majority 
of critics (Hi. Ew. Di. etc.) ‘to charm (away),’ or the like (so 
RVmg.). This can he well defended (see the Comm.); but the 
absence of any analogy in Heb. and Aram, favours the view 
that the text is corrupt.* 

Among the ancients the employment of certain formulas 
was considered efficacious in proportion to the number 
I NT re P et ^‘ ons - 1 ° l n dia to-day if an ascetic 

’ * says in one month the name of Radha, 

Krishna, or Rom 100,000 times, he cannot fail to 
obtain what he wants; and it is in the same spirit that 
Moslem dervishes renew their shrieks or whirlings. 
Similarly, the prophets of Baal called upon their god 
from morning until night, saying ‘Baal, hear us,’ 
1 K. I826. 

The words of Jesus ' say not the same thing over and 
over again ’ (Mt. 67 fiy paTToXoyi/jaTjTc' 2 ) have reference 
to the same superstition. 

In 2 Tim. 313 y6r}res (from 7oaa>, * to sigh,’ * to utter 
low moaning tones ’) is used of a class of magicians who 
uttered certain magical formulae in a low deep voice. 
They were to be found, according to Herodotus, in 
Egypt (233) and elsewhere ( 4 105 7 191) ; they are 
mentioned also by Euripides and Plato. 

Paul, in addressing the Galatians ( 5 20), names among 
the works of the flesh (pappLarda [EV ‘ sorcery '] ; Syr. 
harrashutha ; Heb. versions of Salk, and Del. dtps 
[kbshaphim], which is closely connected with idolatry 
by being placed next after it. It is not possible here to 
do more than mention Simon Magus (Acts 89/.) and 
Bar-jesus, the sorcerer whom Lk. calls also Elymas 
(Acts 138 ). This name the writer explains by fiayos ; 
it is really the Arabic (’Alim), ‘learned,’ which is much 
the same in sense as payos (cp Simon Magus, Elymas). 
Cp Exorcists. t. w. d. 

F. B. Jevons, Introd. to Hist . of Ret, 1896; A. C. Lyall, 
Asiatic Studies , chap. 4 ; E. B. Tylor, art. ‘Magic,’ EB$)\ 
Frazer, Golden Bough ( 2 ) 1 7-128; \V. R. 
5 . Bibliography. Smith’s articles in J. Phil. (13 273-288 
14 113-128) treat ably on the principal 
biblical terms. Cp also Rel. Sent. 246 427, et passim; Driver 
on Deut. 18 10 f EV; T. Witton Davies, Slagic, Divina¬ 
tion, and Demonology among the Hebrews and related 
Peoples (1898); Scholz, GStzendienst und Zauberwesen bci den 
Hebraern , 1877 (uncritical); D. Joel, Der Aberglaube undaie 
Stellung des Juden thums zu demselbcn (1881-83). 

On the Bah. Magic, cpthe work of Lenormant—now of course 
somewhat antiquated {La magie chcz les Chaldeens et lesorigines 
Accadiennes , 1874 ; Chaldean Magic , its origin and develop¬ 
ment , trans. with add. by the author, 1877 ; Die Magie und 
Wahrsage-Kunst der Chaldaer , 1878). Lenormant is to be sup¬ 
plemented by reference to the various works cited in § 2 b ; see 
also the relative sections in TieIe’s/>Vf( 7 , 1886; axx&Gesck.derRel. 
im Alterthum , 1895 ; in A. H. Sayce’s ‘ Origin and Growth of 
Rel.’ (Hibbert Lectures ), 1888 ; in Hommel’s Die Sem. I'olker 
u. Sprachen, 1888; (by F. Jeremias) in Chantepie de la Saus- 
saye’s Lehrb. der Rel.-geschA 2 ), 1897 ; and in Jastrow, Rel. of 
Bab. and Ass., 1898 ; L. W. King, Babylonian Magic and 
Sofeery (iSg6) ; Zimmern, ‘ Beitrage zur Kenntnis der bab. Re¬ 
ligion r in Assyriolog. Bibliothek ., Bd. xii., with L. W. King’s 
review in AJSL 13 142^ H. Z., § 2 b ; T. \V. D. 

MAGISTRATE. See generally Government, Law 
and Justice. 

The terms to he enumerated are five— 

x. sophet (Dt. 16 18 etc.). See Judge, 1. 

2. yores 'eserQudg. 18 7 1 ) RV ‘ possessing authority’ 

(mg. ‘power of restraint’), an impossible rendering (Moore). 
The text is very corrupt. In connection with other emendations, 
and parallel cases of misunderstood references to the N. Arabian 
Musri (see Mizraim, § 2 b), it may be best to regard both 


1 Ges.Jl 3 )-Bu.( 2 ) (followed by Che. ‘Isaiah,’ SBOT, Heb.) 
most felicitously reads for mri^ in pnnEh Render : ‘ There 
shall come upon thee an evil which thou art not able to prevent 
by payment.’ Note the use of the verb in JobC22, and the 
parallelism of *153 and infc? in Prov. 635. 

2 From Battus, a stuttering Greek poet (see Herod. 1 155). Cp 
Ecclus. 7 14 ‘ Repeat not thy words in thy prayer' (/ultj Sevrcpoitnf)? 
\6yov ev irpoaevxr} aov). For references relating to hattology 
among Moslems and others, see Lange in Herzog, 18 396. 


and as corruptions of a dittographed * 1^13 (*’.*., Missur = 
Musri) ; ‘ in the land (of)’ precedes. The city conquered 

by the Danites was apparently in the far south (see Micah i., 
2 ; Ziklag), not in the far north. 

3. apxrf, Lk. 12 rr AV ; cp 20 20. 

4. apxav, Lk. 1258; cp Ruler. 

5. o-rpa-njyo? : (a) Acts 16 20-38; cp Prjetor, Philippi; ( b ) 

Lk. 224 etc., see Army, § 6. x. K. C. 


MAGOG. See Gog and Magog. 
MAGOR-MISSABIB. See Pashhur (i). 
MAGPIASH (irirsjp, cp Magbish?), signatory to 
the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7) ; Neh. 102o[2i] (B<\[~<v 
C|)HC [BN], MAIA. [A], MefAIAC [L]). 

MAGUS (Acts 1368 RV m e ). See Bar-jesus, Magic, 
§ 4 . 


MAHALAH. See Mahlah. 

MAHALALEEL, RV Mahalalel (^X^np, §34, 
as if ' praise of God ’ ; but (£) BAEL , maAcAghA, suggests 
W^no, ‘ praiser of God ’ [Gray, IIPN 20 x, with Reds- 
lob and Nestle]; but see below). 

1. Fourth in descent from Seth, Gen. 5 nff .; iCh. l2f 
(Bk. Jubilees, Malalel). Cp Cainites, Mehujael. 

2. One of the bne Judah in a post-exilic list, Neh. 

11 4f [BN]). See Perez. 

The Judahite name, if not also the Sethite, is probably to 
be explained, like Jehallelel, as one of the many popular 
corruptions of the tribal name Jerahmeel. Cp /SeAeAojA, 0 » 
r Ch. 8 1, a fuller form of the Benjamite name Bela, which, like 
Balaam, seems also to come from Jerahmeel. See also Magdiel. 


MAHALATH (n^HD, §§74,78; also 


T. K. C. 

as a proper name 


in Talm. Bab. Pcs. 112 a. The name possibly comes from 
JV^NEnv, Jerahme’elith = ‘a woman of Jerahmeel' [Che.]). 


1. Esau’s Ishmaelite wife: Gen. 289 [P] (mA€A €0 
[ADEL]), called BashemATH (q.v. ) in chap. 36 . For 
an explanation of the double name see Salmah. 

2. Daughter of Jerimoth b. David, and wife of Reho- 
boam : 2 Chr. 11 18 (juoA[\]a 0 [BA], pLaeWeO [L]). 

MAHALATH upon [AV], or set to [RV] (n^nCT^, 
yrrep MAeAeB [BNART]; eni x°PetA [Aq.j, Aia 
xopoy [Sym.], ynep THC yopeiAC [Theod., Quinta] ; 
pro choro , per chorum [Jer.]), Ps. 53 , 88 (headings). 
Ibn Ezra suggested that Mahalath was the first word of 
a song, to the tune of which these two psalms were set. 
Ewald and Wellhausen adopt this view ; the ‘ sickness' 
might be that of God’s people. Rashi, however, thought 
that the flute, Gesenius and Lagarde that the cithara or 
cithern, was meant. Jerome and the Greek versions 
except LXX imply the pointing r6hc, mb/width, ‘dances’; 
cp heading of Ps. 88, where Leaimoth (perhaps = ‘ for 
singing ’) follows. None of these views has much plausi¬ 
bility or is free from objection. A musical note which 
occurs in only two psalm-headings, and has no clear 
meaning, is probably corrupt. As Gratz has seen, a 
better reading is almost certainly ‘ upon Ala moth ’ 
[q.v.]. Leannoth (niayS* ; rov diroKpiOrjuai [<£>]; TOO 
££apx eLV [Aq.] ; ad respondendum [Jer.]) is also prob¬ 
ably a mis-written originally intended as a correc¬ 

tion of nSns; see Psalms [Book], § 12 a (on ‘Alamoth’). 


t. k. c. 


MAHALI. See Mahli. 


MAHANAIM (D^TO, ‘encampment,’ cycastra). 1 A 
_ city on the E. of Jordan, placed by P on 

1. U.l. the f ront j er 0 f Gad anc i Manassch (Josh. 

References. 13z630 ^ and mentioned by him again 
as a ‘ city of refuge ’ together with ‘ Ramoth in Gilead ’ 

1 [That the form is not really dual, is maintained elsewhere (see 
Names, § 107). We. {CH 46) would lake n:n ^(mahane) in Gen. 
32 22 [21] as a proper name, parallel and equivalent to Alaha- 
naim ; but Mahand does not occur elsewhere, and Ball {SB 07 ) 
therefore reads There may, however,, have been, a form 

Mahanath (see Minnith). Note the sporadic fiaavaid in 1 Ch. 
680 (B), as well as the cases where 0 renders by the sing, tj 
7rape/u./3oAij. S ee ad fn. S. A. C.j 
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MAHAN AIM 


MAHAVITE 


Heshbon, and Jaazer (ib. 21 38[36], cp 1 Ch. 68o[6s]). 
There was doubtless an ancient sanctuary there, for 
Jacob, so E represents, when he came to the place 
after parting from Laban, met there a * host ( mahaneh ) 
of divine ones ’ : a skilful application of the obvious 
etymology. Some find a second reference to the ety¬ 
mology in Gen. 32 7 (J), where 'two hosts’ ( mahdndth ) 
are spoken of; but there are difficulties in supposing 
that the scene of Gen. 32 *ff. (J) is N. of the Jabbok, 
where E rightly, of course, places Mahanaiin (see 
Holzinger, ad loc. , and Gilead, § 4). On two great 
occasions the security of the position of Mahanaim 
seems to have led royal personages to make it their 
residence. Tshbosheth’ resided there during his short 
reign (2S. 2812), and David retired thither in his flight 
from Absalom (2 S. 172427 ; cp I932 1 K. 28 ). Under 
Solomon, Mahanaim was the administrative centre of a 
department (iK. 4 m); see Ahinadab. The name 
occurs in the list of Palestinian cities taken by Shishak 
(Maspero, Struggle of the Nations, 773), and is finally 
met with (if the article prefixed to n\jnO is no objection) 
in Cant. 613 [ 7 1], where the Shulammite is somehow 
brought into connection with the * dance of Mahanaim ’ 
{xopol tCjv napenfioXCov, AV, ‘ company of two armies’); 
criticism, however, throws much doubt upon the text 1 
(see Canticles, § 9 ; Dance, § 7). 

Reference is prohably made to a re-conquest of Mahanaim in 
Am. 613; for C'3”p read and render, * Have we not, by 

our strength, taken Mahanaim’? The name of the other town 
was hardly Lo-debar, but Jabesh-gilead (of which the MT k 1 ? 
-131 is a corruption). See Mephihosheth ; Saul, § 6. 

The exact site of Mahanaim is uncertain. Conder’s 
reasons for placing it to the east of es-Salt, 2 beyond 
T , the round basin of the Bukei’ will 

2. laentinca- hardly bear exam ination. The critical 
analysis of Gen. 32 seems to show that 
Mahanaim lay N. of the Jabbok, but where, is disputed. 
Merrill ( East of the Jordan , 437) thinks of the ruin 
called Suleikhat, 300 ft. above the Jordan valley, in 
the Wady 'Ajlun. Robinson, van Kasteren (ZDPP 
13205/), and Buhl {Pal. 257), however, urge the claims 
of Mihn<b or Mahne in the Jebel ’Ajlun, a little to the 
NE. of the town of'Ajlun, whilst Porter and, according 
to Gautier, Germer-Durand, suggest that Gerasa rose 
on the ruins of Mahanaim. 

In 2 S. 229, Abner and his men, on leaving Giheon, are said 
to have passed over Jordan, and gone through all Bithron, and 
so come to Mahanaim. Prof. H. P. Smith explains j1in21, as 
* doubtless, the proper name of one of the side valleys up which 
Mahanaim was situated.’ This is correct, except that 4 all 
Bithron ’ is corrupt; the real proper name of the side valley was 
probably * the valley of Pistachio trees ’ 3 (C 3 E 2 n ^rtt). Accord¬ 
ing to 2 S. 186 the battle between the army of David and that of 
Absalom took place in the 4 wood of Ephraim.’ For 4 Ephraim’ 
an early authority reads ‘ Mahanaim ’; but probably ‘ Ephraim ’ 
should rather be Rephaim (see Ephraim, Wood of). At any 
rate, it was clearly in the vicinity of Mahanaim, and the nearest 
way from this ‘wood ’ or copse-land to the city was by the 
(EV * plain ’), or rather, since no satisfactory explanation of this 
reading (r;. 23) has been offered, 4 by the * 7 n 3 —that is to say, the 
eager Ahimaaz ran along in the wady in which, at some little 
distance, Mahanaim lay. 

From a critical glance at the OT passages it is evident 
that Mahanaim was a strong city ; we have to look for 
one of the very best sites for such a city in N. Gilead. 
It must also, as Gen. 32 shows, have been easily acces- 

1 Plausible as the 4 sword-dance ’ theory may be, there is so 
much corruption in the context that we may suggest an emenda¬ 
tion akin to that proposed for Cant. 611 (see Tirzah). Read, 

‘ What do you see in the Shulammite? A narcissus of the valleys ’ 
(C’pwVn n^Vpn). This is grammatically easier and suits the 
context. 

2 Heth and Moab, ISO/ 

3 Pistachio-trees are found in Gilead (Post, PEFQ, 1888, p. 
200; Tristram, NHB 367). The current explanation of Bithron 
as ‘ravine’ will hardly bear examination (cp Bkther). Cp 
D’p3 (EV Betonim), a place in Gad, mentioned beside Maha- 
naim, Josh. 13 26. 

4 See, e.g ., Lohr, ad loc . 


siblc from Mizpah, which we have elsewhere provision¬ 
ally identified with Sftf. Putting all this together, we 
may plausibly identify Mahanaim with ’Ajlun, so 
finely situated at a point where valleys meet, with 
abundant wood in its neighbourhood (Gilead, § 7), and 
with an unequalled site for a fortress not far off, which 
is still occupied by the imposing Kal 'at er-Rabat}. At 
some distance to the N. is still found the name of Mihn6 
or Mahne, and some of the best geographers (Robinson, 
van Kasteren, 1 and Buhl) would therefore place Maha¬ 
naim there. It seems better, however, to suppose that 
the 1 wood of Mahanaim ’ extended as far as Mihn6, and 
that the name of Mihne is really an abbreviation of that 
ancient phrase. 

Here, as elsewhere, geographical results are dependent on 
critical exegesis. The idea that 'Ajlun might be Mahanaim has 
also occurred to Prof. G. A. Smith ( l/G 587; cp 335 n., 586); 
hut he did not recognise that it was almost forced upon us by 
the biblical data, rightly viewed. Miihlau (Riehm( 2 ), 954) feels 
a similar hesitation ; he thinks that Mihne is not near enough to 
the Jabbok and the Jordan Valley. 

Readings : Josh. 13 26/3aav [B], fxaa v [Bab], fiavatp. [A], p.aai\ 
[L]; v. 30 fiaaua [B], AL as above. Jos. 21 38 [36] Kapteto [B], 
liaoeefi [L], A as above. 1 Ch. 680(65] ^avaiO [B], -atp. [A], 
(iavaO [L], pN. .. [Pesh.]. 2 S. 2 8 ex tt/9 irapepfioArjs [BAL], 

B add ei? p.avaep. y cp We. ad loc. ; v. 12 pavattp. [A], napep-PoArj? 
[L], lost in B ; v. 29 (rV) TrapeppoAriv [BA], irapepfioAas paStap. 
[L] ; Jos. (Ant. vii. 1 3) Mat/aAi*. 2 S. 17 24 pavaetp [B], -v [A], 
napepfioAds [L] ; v. 27 paavaeip [BA], Las before ; 19 32 pauaetp 
[BA], L as before. 1 K. 28 napepfioAds [BAL]; 4 14 paavatetov 
[B], paavatp [A], pa\(tAap [L]. The ethnic is perhaps to be 
found in 1 Ch. 11 46 (crit. emend.). See Mahavite ; also Jf.ph- 
thah, § 3, n. 4. T. K. C. 

MAHANEH-DAN or Dan’s camp (p/rUTO ; rrAp- 
GmBoAh Aan [BAL]), a place 1 behind ’— i.e ., W. of— 
Kirjath-jearim, where the 600 Danites from Zorah and 
Eshtaol encamped in the course of their advance north¬ 
wards (Jud. 18 12). The explanation of the name is 
questionable, and a different localisation of Mahaneh- 
Dan is given in Judg. 13 25— viz., 'between Zorah and 
Eshtaol.’ It was there that the spirit of Yahwe first 
stirred up Samson. The explanation of this discrepancy 
is to be found in 1 Ch. 2 52 54. at least if we may read 
p-nrnD instead of p-runo- The Manahethites were partly 
4 sons ’ of Shobal the father of Kirjath-jearim, and partly 
connected w’ith the Zorites (of Zorah). Sec Mana¬ 
hethites. s. a. c. 

MAHARAI (nno, cp Ph. Vl? 3 in»?), a Neto- 
phathite [of the Zerahites], one of David’s heroes (2 S. 
2328, NOepe [B], MA 6 PAGI [A], MAAPNAN [o TOY 
4 >gAtia] [L], iCh.1130, Neepe [BH, i.e., '"IHJ], 
MOOP<\ [A], MAppi [E] ; 27 13. M 6 H P& [B], MOOpAI 
[A], M&&pI [L]). 

MAHATH (nn?p, cp Ahimiti, son of Azuri king of 
Ashdod, temp. Sargon, see below; [BAL]). 

1. b. Amasai, in the genealogy of ihe Kohathite Samuel; 1 Ch. 
635 [20] (pe$ [B], aptu6 [L]> apparently = Ah i. moth (7.r.) in 
z>. 25 [10] (where L has apttod as here); perhaps derived from 
Mahath b. Amasai in 2 Ch. 29 12 (paed [A]). Cp Jahath, 2, 
Genealogies i., § 7, iii. c. Mahath, 'Amasai, ‘Azariah are all 
Kohathite (i.e., S. Palestinian) names. Amasai prohably comes 
from Tshma’elT(lshmaelite, cp 1 Ch. 2 17), 'Azariah from ’Asshurl 
(cp Asshurim); Mahath or Ahimoth is presumably also an ethnic, 
and perhaps (like Ahitub?), comes from Rehobothi. A Reho- 
bothite king of Ashdod, and a Levite connected with Rehoboth 
are very possible. 

2. A temple officer temp. Hezekiah (2 Ch. 31 13; Qavat [B ; see 

Nahath, 3], aa 9 [L]), perhaps the same as 1. T. K. C. 

MAHAVITE. Eliel the Mahavite is the EV render¬ 
ing of the MT D'Vinn (i Ch. 11 46 . . . o migi 

[BX], o MACUGIN [A], o MACO 0 I [L]), a rendering 
which cannot be legitimately obtained from the present 
state of the text. 

Read (cp Vg., Mahumites),‘a man of Bahurim.’ Eliel 

and Bahurim are both probably Jerahmeelite names (Che.). 

Be. (Chron.) and Barnes (Camb. Bible') would read ’ 3 nan, an 
inhabitant of Mahanaim (q.v.). Pesh. presents a form )• 
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MAHAZIOTH 

MAHAZIOTH (HiX'ITO, 4 visions/ cp Names, § 23), 
according to the Chronicler a son of Heman (1 Ch. 
26430, A\eAzOO 0 v. 4, M6<\Z0)0 V. 30 [BJ, M<\<\ZIO )0 
[AL], mahazioth [Vg.]), see Heman. 

MAHER-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ (13 W bby IHO, 
§ 23; ol€GOC TTpONOA^ N TTOIHCM CKyAcON 

and T^xectc CKyAeycoN, olec^c ttponomgycon 
[BXAQF]), the name given by Isaiah to his son (Is. 813). 
Like Shear-jasiiub {g.v.) this name is intended as 
an omen (cp Che. ad loc.). The name means 

4 swiftly cometh spoil, speedily hasteneth prey’ or, to 
keep closer to the abruptness of the Hebrew, 4 hasten 
booty, speed spoil/ See Isaiah i., § 4. 

MAHLAH (rOTO; maA<\ [BAL], avaaAa [F]). a 
daughter of Zelophehad [g.v.] (Xu. 2633 [37]; 27 1 
[L om. all the names of the daughters] ; 36 n m<\&A& 
LB], A\aAa<\ [AL]; Josh. 17 3 [BL]). In RV 

of 1 Ch. 7 18 Mahlah (AV Mahalah) is one of the sons 
of Hammoleketh [g.v.], Machir’s sister {/xae\a [B], 
fioo\a [A], fiaaXad [L]). 

All ihese names are corrupt; but the true readings can prob¬ 
ably be recovered. Zelophehad springs from Salhad ; Hammo¬ 
leketh from Salecah (another name of the same place). Mahlah 
may come from [Abel]-meholah ; there was possibly a second 
place of this name, which ultimately comes from 4 Jerahmeel.' 
Note that Gideon, who has been fused with Jerubbaal, is an 
Abiezrite, and that Abiezer in 1 Ch. 7 18 is a brother of Mahlah. 

T. K. C. 

MAHLI (^TO, § 74 ; MOOA[e]l [BAL]), a Levitical 
subdivision which appears as a distinct family in Nu. 
2658 ((S BAFL om.), but is elsewhere associated with the 
division Merarj. These names seem to appear inde¬ 
pendently in Ezra8i8/. (see Sherebiah) = 1 Esd. 847 
(fiooWei [L]) ; more commonly, however, they are 
brought into relationship. Thus Mahli is either made 
the son of Merari (and brother of Mushi) in Ex. 6 19 
(AV Mahali) Nu. 320 i Ch. 619 [4] (/xooXXi [L]) 29^4] 
(om. B) 232i (fjiorjX [B in A]) 2426, or becomes the son 
of Mushi and grandson of Merari, as in 1 Ch. 632 [47] 
(fjiooW l [L]), cp 23 2 3 2 4 3 o(/tooXXet[B]). See, generally, 
Genealogies i., § 7. 

The gentilic Mahlites ( ,( ?nari) occurs only in Nu. 333 
(6 n .oAei [B], 6 /uooA[e]i [RabAFL]) 2658 (see above). 

The name is possibly derived from M ahalath (y.z\); but may 
come straight from 4 Jerahme’eli ’ (Che.) ; note that one of Mahli’s 
descendants is named Jerahmeel (cp 1 Ch. 23 21 24 28^), and see 
Molid. 

MAHLON. See Chilion, and cp Ruth (Book). 

MAHOL (VinD, § 74 ; maA [B], MAoyA [A], maaAa 
[L]), the father of Heman, Calcol, and Darda, three 
(foreign) wise men who, together with Ethan the Ezra- 
hite, were surpassed in wisdom by Solomon (1 K. 431 
[ 5 ii]). These names can all be accounted for on the 
assumption that the wisdom of the Edomites is referred 
to. Ethan and Heman both seem to be corrupt forms 
of Teman [g.v. ] ; Calcol (SuSd) is probably a corruption 
of Caleb (3*73), and Darda (jrm) of Aroer (ny-iy). 
Ezrahite is certainly another form of 4 Zarhite/ and 
Zerah in Gen. 3613 17 is an Edomite clan. Lastly, 
Mahol, like Hamul, comes from Jerahmeel (^Nonv). 
It was really, perhaps, only Aroer that was a son of 
Jerahmeel ; © BL give or vl6v, not vlotis in 1 K. l.c. 
The enthusiastic remark of 1 K. 431 [ 5 ii] now becomes 
more striking, for the wisdom of the Edomites (with 
whom the Jerahmeelites were connected) was proverbial 
(cp Obad. 8), and when we take into consideration that 
in v. 30 we should almost certainly read cpi ')3 (a cor¬ 
ruption of ‘sons of Jerahmeel’) for MT’s 

Dip ’J 3 . and that Job was also ' greater than all the 
Jerahmeelites ’ (read cpi "22 Job 13), the view here offered 
becomes in the highest degree probable. See East 
(Children of), Jerahmeel, Mahalath. 

Klo.’s ingenious theory (see his notes on 1 K. l.c.) that there 
was a poetic dialogue, like our Job, in which Ethan and the 
other sages took part, is baseless; SinD cannot mean ‘around 
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MAKTESH 

of alternate speeches.' Lag. {Or. 225) more plausibly thought 
that ?inD "33 meant ‘dancers’ (and singers); cp VCTl JTU3, 
Lccles. 12 T K C 

MAHSEIAH (rppnp) RV, Jer. 32.2 51 59. See 
Maaseiaii i. 

MAIANEAS, RV Maiannas (maiann&c [BA]), 
1 Esd. 948 = Neh. 87, Maaseiah ii., 16. 

MAID, MAIDEN (lifter, ' almah , Ex. 28, etc.; 
iV-in?, b & thiildh , Lam. 5 n, etc.). See Immanuel, 
§ i, Family, § 4. 

MAKAZ ()*pD; m&X€M<\c [B], m&xmac [A], 
M<\rX^C [L]), mentioned first among the cities of 
the second of the prefectures of the land of Israel, 1 K. 
49. The next three places named being among those 
reckoned to Dan (Josh. 19 41-43). it would seem that 
4 Makaz ’ should be a corruption of one of the other 
names of Danite towns. Me-jarkon {g.v. ) suggests 
itself as probable. If the site proposed for this place is 
correct, Me-jarkon well deserved to be so prominently 
mentioned . 1 Makkus , a little to the NE. of Ascalon, 
once proposed by Conder, is neither in an important 
position, nor would the site be Danite. T. k. c. 

MAKED (m<\KgA [ANV] ; Vg. Mageth ), an unknown 
place in Gilead, mentioned in 1 Macc. 5 26 (m&kgB [A]) 
—cp 36 (where AV Maged)— along with Bosora and 
Carnaim. 

MAKHELOTH (nftnpO; makhAmB [BAF], ma- 
khAo )0 [L]), a place named in Nu. 3325/., probably 
identical with Kehelathah ; cp also Mikloth. 

All these forms are almost certainly corruptions of 4 Jerah¬ 
meel. ’ P’s list of stations is artificial ; the substratum, how¬ 
ever, consists of place-names belonging to the Jerahmeelite 
region, S. of Palestine. 

See Wanderings. t. k. c. 

MAKKEDAH (rnj?D ; m<\khA&n, m&khA<\ ; Jos. 
Ant., v. 117 M&KXlAdo v. 1 m&KKhAa; Pesh. makdr , 
but in 1541 nakda), a royal Canaanite city (Josh. 12 16 ; 
om. [?] B) in the lowland of Judah ( 15 41), mentioned 
at the end of a group of cities together with Beth-dagon 
and Naamah. It was 4 in the cave at Makkedah ’ that 
the 4 five kings of the Amorites,’ who had sought refuge 
there after the battle of Beth-horon ( 10 1016), were 
taken and slain. Makkedah itself was captured after¬ 
wards (10 21). Eusebius places Makkedah 8 R. m. E. 
from Eleutheropolis (05278 90; cp 138 8). This is 
clearly impossible. Nor is it at all certain (the name 
having disappeared) whether the site proposed by 
Warren at el-Mughar (‘the cave ’), SW. of Ekron, 

5 m. E. of Naaneh (perhaps the Naamah of Josh.), 
and some 25 m. from Gibeon, is the right one. There 
are, indeed, signs that an ancient town stood here, and 
Conder says that this is the only site in the plain where 
caves are to be found. The Wady es-Sardr has, in 
fact, made a way here through a bar of soft sandy stone, 
and the precipitous cliffs are pierced by caverns of 
various sizes {PEFMem. 2411). The narrative in Josh, 
points to a single specially large cave (mj'cn) which was 
outside of the town. The name may seem to suggest a 
sheep-breeding region (cp ipj and Dr. on Am. li). 

It may, however, have suffered changes, and the original 
name may possibly have had the same origin as XIE- 
giddo [g.v.]. It has not been traced with certainty 
in the Egyptian name-lists. T. K. c. 

MAKTESH (fc^FDBn ; thn katakgkommgnhn 
[BXAQ]; eiC TON oAmon [Aq.], tlon oAmcon 
[S ymm.], eN TO) B<\ 0 ei [Theod.]), usually supposed 
to be the name of a quarter of Jerusalem where mer¬ 
chants and dealers resided (Zeph. In), and to be so 
called because in configuration it resembled a mortar 
(RV m £-, 'the mortar’); cp Judg. 15 19 ‘the mortar 
(EV ‘hollow place’) that is in Lchi.’ See Mortar. 

1 In the main as Klost., who reads the name Me-rakkon. 
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The Tg. thinks of the Valley of the Kidron, most 
moderns of the Tyropoeon (see Jerusalem, § 23). 
The name, however, which is both odd in itself and 
nowhere else found, is not improbably corrupt. It is 
best to read rrnete.Tin (2 K. 2S13), or rather D'lnnjramn 
(see Destruction, Mount of) ; the locality meant 
is the Mount of Olives. Observe that the * gates 1 and 
the ‘ hills ’ are mentioned just before. 

This may be illustrated by Neh. 13 15, where we read, accord¬ 
ing to a probable critical emendation of a corrupt text, that sellers 
of agricultural produce brought their goods into Jerusalem 1 by 
the ascent of those who worship ’ (D'lnnC’Zpn for VyNl 

*P2» □“122). Probably there were houses or shelters on the 
Mount of Olives for those sellers who could not return home in 
the day. Possibly, too, the phrase Qnnnchsi} nVyD is the 
original name of the dTHH Vt (Zech.144): i.e., c'nu (olives) 
may be a corruption of DUnnc’D (‘those who worship’). In 
2 S. 1530 we find the phrase CTVirt nS>'D (‘the ascent of the 
olives’), for which we should perhaps read (cp v. 32) 
C'lnn^'Cn. Cp Olives, Mount of. t. K. C. 

MALACHI. According to the title (Mai. 11), the last 
book of the Minor Prophets contains * the word of 
Yahwe to Israel by Malachi.’ It would 

' * seem that a proper name is intended here, 

but the difficulty of understanding the word malachi 

‘my messenger’) 1 in this way has been felt 1 

since the earliest times. Even €5 Bi<A Q has iv x €l pl 
ayylXov avrov, * by his messenger ’ ; a translation which 
(whether from -2x^0 or 12x^2) would hardly have been 
possible at a time when the existence of a prophet 
Malachi was generally recognised. In fact, the prevail¬ 
ing tradition among the Jews for some time after Christ 
continued to reject the proper name. 

The Jon. Targ. (Mai. 1 1) declares ihis ‘messenger’ 10 have 
been no other than Ezra the scribe, and Jerome adopts this 
view. Cp also Talrn. Megitl. 15a. The earliest Church Fathers 
generally regard the word as an appellative (see Reinke, 
Malachi , 6-9; Kohler, Nachexil. Proph. 4 4_/I ; Nestle, Sept. 
Stud. 3 13, and cp 4 Esd. 1 40). In any case, it is hardly to be 
doubted that the superscription is the work of a later hand. 2 

When, finally, it is observed how the phrase 1 my 
messenger’ is employed in 3i, at the beginning of the 
most striking passage in the book, the conclusion seems 
imperative that the proper name ’ Malachi ’ originated 
in a misinterpretation of this word, aided perhaps by 
Hag. 1 13 as well as Mai. 27. 

The book falls into two main divisions : {a) a rebuke 
addressed to the priests (l6-2g) ; ( b ) a series of oracles 

1 rwpnt* addressed to a11 the P eo P le (2 10-321 [43]). 
l. contents. ^ The theme of the brief introduction 

(I2-5), Israel God’s peculiar people, plays a very im¬ 
portant part in the book from beginning to end. See 
16 210 36 f, and cp 2s/ That the prophet should 
choose here as his sole illustration of this truth a refer¬ 
ence to calamities that have recently come upon Edom, 
Israel’s brother nation, is characteristic of the time at 
which he wrote (see below, § 6). 

Of the charges brought against the priests, the fore¬ 
most is one of gross misconduct in their performance of 
the temple service (I6-13). They treat the sacred rites 
with indifference, and bring the most worthless offerings 
as good enough for the worship of Yahwe. They are 
further accused of betraying their trust as the official 
guides of the people in religious matters (24-9). As 
members of the priestly tribe, they are the bearers of the 
torah (min) or (oral) teaching concerning the religion 
and worship of Yahwe. They have broken their covenant, 
however, and turned aside from the path ; their teaching 
has become a stumbling-block to the people. In v. 9 b t 
if the text is correct, still another accusation is unex¬ 
pectedly introduced, namely that of partiality in the 

1 So far as the form is concerned, »2xSo might be a con- 

traction of .tdxSd ° r ‘messenger of Yahwe.’ But the 

name is not a likely one, and there is no evidence of the occur¬ 
rence of the longer form in any Hebrew text (to appeal to the 
later Greek superscription , MaAa^tac, is absurd). 

2 Cp especially Zech. 9 1 (text incomplete) 12 1. 
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use of the * teaching.’ The meaning of the charge is 
not quite clear, and it is decidedly out of place as it 
stands. 

(b) In the passage 2 io-r 6 , with which the second 
main division of the book begins, nearly all interpreters 
since Jerome have seen the prophet's rebuke of two 
evils—marriage with heathen women, and divorce (so 
also Targ., though with a noteworthy variation in v. 16, 
due to the corrupt state of the Hebrew original ; see 
also Ezra i., § 5). This interpretation fails to meet the 
requirements of the text (see below, § 4). The rebuke 
is rather directed against the encroachment of foreign 
worship in Israel (so ( 15 , Pesh.). Judah has dealt 
falsely with the wife of his youth, the covenant religion, 
and is wedding a strange cult. The people lament 
because their offerings fail to bring a blessing, and are 
strangely unable to see why ill-fortune has come upon 
them (vv. 13 14a). 

The two sections 2 17-3 5 and 3 13-21 [4 3] are very much 
alike in character and contents. In each, the assertion 
of some of the people that Yahwe does not concern 
himself with human affairs is answered by the prophet’s 
assurance that the great and terrible day will soon 
come, when the good shall be separated from the evil 
and the righteous shall finally triumph. These oracles 
are interrupted by a characteristic passage (36-12) in 
which the people are censured for neglecting to pay 
their tithes. The passage was begun in a quite different 
strain (see esp. v. 7), suggested by the catalogue of sins 
in v. 5. The way in which the prophet seizes upon this 
particular delinquency as it occurs to him, abandoning 
the main line of his reasoning altogether, illustrates 
both the hasty looseness of style into which he some¬ 
times falls, and his present interest in matters connected 
with the public worship. 

It is probable that 3 22-24 [4 4-6] is a later appendix to the book. 1 
It has no natural connection with the preceding, but has all the 
appearance of an addition by another hand, having for its chief 
object the providing of an impressive close for the collection of 
the prophetic writings. It is hardly by accident that Moses and 
Elijah, the two great representatives of Israel’s golden age, 
appear together in these isolated verses at the end of the last 
of all the prophets. 

The most interesting passage in the book from the 
theological point of view is In, with its assertion that 
„ ,. all sincere worship of the one God, even 

3 . ea en among tbe heathen, is accepted by 

wors ip. Y a h W e, whose name is truly honoured 

(cp in the NT Rom. 1 19/. [cp 2 10/. ; Wisd. 136-9] ; 
Actsl035). This interpretation, which is now adopted 
by most OT scholars, is the one required by both the 
language and the context of the verse. See esp. 
Kuenen, Hibbert Lectures (1882), p. 180 f. ; GASm. 
The Twelve Prophets (1898), p. 358 ff. But the passage 
stands alone in the OT. In Ps. 663 [2], which is perhaps 
the nearest approach to a parallel, the language is much 
less definite. Still, remarkable as the expression is, the 
idea was certainly not foreign to Judaism—it is quite in 
the spirit of the 1 Wisdom ’ literature, for example—nor 
can it be said to be out of keeping with the character of 
this prophet as it appears in the rest of the book. 

It has been remarked above that the current inter¬ 
pretation of 2 10-16 is untenable. The text of the 
,. passage is, unfortunately, corrupt; 2 but 

4 . figurative - t - s not difficult to recognise the nature 
interpretation tbe cbar g e brought by the prophet 

Of divorce, against his fellow-countrymen. The 
sin which he is attacking is one of unfaithfulness, of 
false dealing (verb bagad ). The accusation is stated 
definitely in v. 11b : 'Judah has profaned the sanctuary 
of Yahwb, which he loves, and has espoused a bath 'el 
nekdr ’ (-123 bn ' daughter of a foreign god ’). A few 
verses farther on ( w . 14/) the charge is made : ' Thou 
hast dealt falsely with the wife of thy youth, the wife of 

1 [The phraseological evidence for this view has been collected 
by B 5 hme, ZA Tll ’7 210ff. —El>.] 

2 No one of the attempts to emend zn>. 15 a 16a can be called 
even partially successful. 
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thy covenant.* To treat these expressions literally, as 
referring to actual marriage and divorce, 1 involves us in 
insuperable difficulties. To assume, in the first place, 
that divorce of Israelitish wives stood in any necessary 
or even probable connection with the wedding of women 
from other nations is unreasonable. Many modern 
commentators, in the desire to avoid this difficulty, 
suppose a change of subject, from intermarriage with 
Gentiles to divorce in general (Kohler, Orelli, Wellh., 
etc.). It is not possible, however, thus to separate w. 
13-16 from vv. 10-12. The phrase ' wife of thy covenant- 
religion' (that 'eseth bUrilhZka [qnnn nc\x] cannot mean 
‘wife of thy marriage vows,’ Kraetzschmar, Bundes - 
vorslellung , 240/. has shown conclusively) is plainly 
contrasted with 4 daughter of a foreign god ’ ; 4 with 
whom thou hast falsely dealt’ ( v. 14) refers to the 
charge made with the same word in v. n ; bZrith in 
v. 14 is repeated from v . 10. Better evidence of con¬ 
tinuity could hardly be desired. 2 Another attempt to 
remove the apparent incongruities of the passage is that 
of G. A. Smith (The Twelve Prophets , 2 340 365), who 
proposes to strike out vv. n and 12—a desperate ex¬ 
pedient. There is one, and but one, admissible inter¬ 
pretation, namely, that which recognises the use of 
figurative language here. ‘ Wedding ’ a foreign cult 
necessarily involved 4 divorce ’ from the covenant religion. 
The figure employed by the prophet is very natural and 
effective, certainly better suited to his time than that 
introduced by Hosea. 

The book of Malachi gives us in small compass a 
many-sided view of the religious conditions in which the 
writer lived. Israel was beginning to 
feel the effects of her more intimate 
acquaintance with the great nations round about. The 
world had grown larger, and the perspective had 
changed. A new type of 4 free thinkers ’ had arisen 
(217 3i3^); a class too numerous, and perhaps too 
sincere, to be ignored. The feeling was gaining ground 
that the old beliefs and rites were outgrown. Hence 
the shameful conduct of some of the priests, and the 
readiness of many influential men among the people to 
'betray' the nation (as the prophet insists, 210) by 
openly espousing foreign cults. On the other hand, the 
orthodox, the 4 God-fearing,' formed a sort of church or 
party by themselves ( 3 16) in opposition to these tend¬ 
encies. The situation closely resembles that which pro¬ 
duced the two parties of the Pharisees and the Saddueees 
at a later day. The prophet's own position is that of 
one who can welcome the broader view, while remaining 
thoroughly loyal to the national religion. He declares 
without hesitation that heathen worship is accepted by 
Vahwe, but in the next breath appeals to the patriotism 
of his hearers, and to their hope of a Messianic time. 

As for the date of Malachi, it was certainly written in 
the Persian period (allusion to the ‘governor’ in 18 ) 
after the completion of the temple ( 3 10). 
Regarding the other criteria it may be said 
that they all point distinctly to a late rather than an 
early date. 3 The remarkable passage I2-5 (Edom the 


5. Conditions. 


6. Date. 


1 [The latest advocacy of the literal interpretation is to be 
found in Nowack’s Kl. Proph. 389 410^, and Che. Jew. Ret. 
Life (60). The most plausible reconstruction of the whole back¬ 
ground of the passage (Mai. 2 10-16) on the same view is that of 
Stade(^K/2 136^), who remarks, ‘The connection shows that 
the writer has to do in the first place with matrimonial alliances 
which respected members of the community, who were already 
of a certain age, had contracted with rich and influential families 
of the peoples of the land. These persons were already married, 
and their non-Jewish fathers-in-law were able, in consequence 
of their social position, to make the new marriage conditional 
on a preceding divorce of the Jewish wife.’ Against this, how¬ 
ever, see Winckler, AOF 2536 ff. —Ed.] 

2 [It is, of course, v . 16 which may appear to break the con¬ 
tinuity of Mai. 2 10-16. ‘ For I hate dismissal (of a wife), says 

Yahwe,’ may seem too general and far-reaching to serve as an 
argument in this special case. But it is urged that reformers 
often do not see all that follows from the general principles 
which they invoke, which explains some of the strange incon¬ 
sistencies in the later OT literature.— Ed.] 

3 It has been customary, chiefly because of the traditional 


arch enemy of Israel) is to be classed with Am. 9 12 and 
Ob. 21 ; 1 the apocalyptic passages 3 xff. 19 (4 1 )JJ, with 
their conception of the day of judgment as the day when 
4 the wicked ’ (cytr-i) shall be destroyed out of Israel, 
remind us of the Psalms (Wellh.); the theological 
development presupposed by the book finds its nearest 
parallels in the Psalter and the Wisdom literature ; and 
finally, the position of Mai. at the end of the collection 
of the Prophets may be adduced, though the argument 
is not weighty. We may, therefore, assign the book 
with some confidence to the first half of the fourth century. 

To argue from the fact that Mai. calls the priests 4 sons of 
Levi,’ that he was not acquainted with the priestly law-book 
(Wellh. on Mai. 3 22 [4 4]; cp Now. 391) is hardly permissible. It 
is evident, from all parts of the book, that the writer (like many 
of the latest OT writers) is strongly influenced by Dt. Nothing 
could be more natural than that he should use its familiar 
phraseology. The same may be said of 3 22 (4 4] (probably by a 
later hand ; see ahove) with its mention of Horeb instead of 
Sinai. Such expressions as ‘ the laws and statutes ’ which were 
‘ enjoined by Moses upon all Israel ’ were, of course, associated 
with the name ‘ Horeb’ (see, e.g., Dt. 5 1 f). Cp also Ecclus. 
48 7 Ps. 106 19. From 3 10 (cp Nu. 18 21 Jj.) it is natural to sup¬ 
pose that the priestly law of tithes was already codified, as it 
certainly was recognised. 

The diction of Mai. is pure, the style vigorous, though 
often prosaic and sometimes awkward. I11 more than 
7 St le ° ne P^ ace * mean * n g is seriously obscured 
^ by an abrupt transition, due apparently to 
the writer’s impulsive haste. A personal peculiarity of 
his style is seen in his favourite way of opening an 
argument, by introducing the supposed objections of his 
hearers, which he then refutes (1 *Jf. 6 ff. 217 37 f. 
13 Jf.). 2 Originality and earnestness are marked char¬ 
acteristics of the book in all its parts. The estimate 
that pronounces it a monument of the degeneracy of 
Hebrew prophecy, the product of an age whose religious 
teachers could only imitate, but not attain to, the 
spiritual fervour of the old prophets (so esp. Duhm, 
Reuss) is decidedly unjust. 

Among the special comms. on Mai. those of Edward Pococke, 
1677 ((2) t 1692), Reinke, 1856, Kohler, 1865, 
8. Literature, may be mentioned. Cp also Stade, Gesch. 

Isn. 2 128-138 ; and JBL 17 1-15, where the 
views expressed in this article, as now revised, are more fully 
set forth. [See also W. Bohme, ZATIV 7 (1887) 210 JJ.\ Wi. 
AOB '2 531 Jp] W. R. S.—C. C. T. 

MALCHAM, RY Malcam (D3^3). 

1. b. Shaharaim [y.z'], in the genealogy of Benjamin (q.v. t 
§ 9, ii. @), 1 Ch. S9t 0 xeAx a S rib, -a/u [A], -ofx. [L]). 

2. In Zeph. 1 5 (roi) pa<Ti\euy; avriav [BKAQ], fxo\o\ [Q ,n ff-]) 
RVmg. has 4 their king,’ as in 2 S. 1230 RVmg. has Malcam for 
EV’s ‘their king.' See Mjlcom. 

MALCHIAH. See Malchijah. 

MALCHIEL 'God is King (or my king)’ 

§§ 24, 36 ; on early history of name see Malchijah ; 
M6Ax(e)lHA[ADFL] ; but in Nu. mgAAihA [B*], in Ch. 
MeAAeiH [B]), an Asherite family, Gen. 4617 Nu. 

264s (where also Malchielite, a\cAAihAi [B], 

MeAx(e)iHA(e)i [B ab AFL]) 1 Ch. 731- The same 
name is prominent in the correspondence of the 
Amarna tablets. Milkil (=Malchiel) was one of the 
chief enemies of the governor of Jerusalem (cp Jastrow, 
JBL lli 20 ; Sayce, Pat. Pal. 135, etc.). See Asher i., 
§!■ 

MALCHIJAH (rva^P, W 37 P, as if 4 Yahw6 is my 
§ 36) ; but possibly the original name was a 

exegesis of 2 10 Jp., and the fact that mixed marriages are assailed 
in Ezra-Neh., to assign Mai. to the middle of the fifth century. 
[The precise position of the book in relation to Nehemiah and 
Ezra is a matter of controversy. Stade places it before the 
arrival of Ezra ; Driver during the absence of Nehemiah at the 
Persian Court; Che. (Jew. Ret. Life ) shortly before the arrival 
of Nehemiah, and consequently before that of Ezra. The ques¬ 
tion has passed into a new phase in consequence of recent 
critical study of the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah.—E d.] 

1 See JBL 17 16-20 ; also Edom, § 9. 

2 It is a curious fact that many scholars, following Ewald, 
have seen in this (in itself by no means remarkable) habit of 
style a mark of the transition to the dialectic manner of the 
Jewish schools, although dating Mai. in the fifth century. 
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corruption of Jerahme’el; Hammelech and Harim 
(24-6) seem to be corruptions of Jerahme’el. Note 
also Malchijah the Rechabite (7, 8); cp Malchiel. 
That nos. 4-6, 7 and 8, and 9-11 represent only three 
individuals is highly probable. /ueXx[r]ta [BXA], ^.eX- 
X ta * [L]. 

1. Father of Pashhur, q.v. ; Jer. 21 1 Melcuiah [AV], 
Malchiah [RV] OxeA X iov [BNAQ]), Jer. 38 1 EV Malchiah 
BRA om., fie\\tov ([Aq., Theod. ; in Q n >£-]). 

2. b. Hammelech (RV 7 ‘the king's son,' but see above), into 
whose dungeon Jeremiah was cast; Jer. 386 EV Malchiah 
OxeA X [e]tov [I 3 NAQ]). 

3. Ancestor of Adaiah the priest; 1 Ch. 9 12 OxaA X eux [B], 
f. l€\\lov [A]); Neh. 11 12, AV Malchiah ; probably to be 
identified with the Malchijah who gave his name to one of the 
twenty-four priestly lots; 1 Ch. 249 (/xeA X iTjA [LI) » cp the 
occurrence of the name in the Asaphite genealogy in 1 Ch. 
640 [25], AV Malchiah OxeA X ia [LI). 

4. 5, 6 . (AV Malchiah) b. Parosh, b. Parosh secundus , and 
(AV Malchiah) b. Harim, laymen in list of those with foreign 
wives (see Ezra i., § 5 end) ; Ezra 10 25 [/>/j], 10 31 (BRA om. 
the second Malchijah in 10 25 and add crafha [R], a<m/ 3 ia [ A], etc., 
see Asibias; L for the first reads /ui X aias. In 1 Esd. O 26 32 
Melchias). Malchijah b. Harim was one of the repairers of 
the wall ; Neh. 3 ii (/ufAveia? [BA]). 

7, 8. (AV Malchiah) b. Rechab, ruler of the district of Beth- 
haccherem, Neh .3 14; and ‘one of the goldsmiths,* Neh.831, 
both repairers. If Ben-rechab, the designation of the former, 
means ‘ Rechabite,* it shows that the Kenites still lived 
among the representatives of the old people of Israel. 
Cp Be.-Rys. ad loc. ; E. Meyer, Entst. 167. And certainly 
4 Rechabite ’ is the meaning, if, in accordance with parallels 
almost innumerable, 'rns'rrjn ( aurifex ) is a corruption of -p 
; son of a Zarephathite.’ Observe that in Neh. 332 (by 
a 4 necessary ’ emendation) the Zarephathites (□'nB7!»n) and the 
Jerahmeelites (c'^NCrn’ri for o ,k ?D"in) are mentioned as co¬ 
operating in the repairs. See Zarefhath. 

9, 10, 11. A supporter of Ezra at the reading of the law (see 
Ezra ii., § \^f ; cp i. § 8, ii., § 16 [5], ii. § 15 [1] c), Neh. 8 4 
OxeAxeta? [BRA]), cp 1 Esd. {>44 Melchias; priestly signatory 
to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7), Neh. 10 3 [4I; and a priest in 
procession at dedication of wall (see Ezra ii., § 13 g) Neh. 1242 
ifxe A X eias [N C 3 mg ‘; BNA om.]). T. K. C. 

MALCHIRAM § 41, 1 my king is exalted’; 

perhaps an adaptation of a name corrupted (cp Hamme¬ 
lech, Malchijah) from Jerahmeel (Che.), one of the 
sons of Jeconiah ; i Ch. 3 i 8 (/v\eAx[€]ipAM [BAL]). 

MALCHI-SHUA or in one word [Bab. 

MSS] as in i S. ; Names, § 41 ; MeAxiCOye [NAL] 
but MeAxiPoye [A], 1 S. 312 ; MeAxiceAAi [L], 1 S. 
1449; McAxeicoye [B], iCh. 939IO2; MeXxec- [B], 
iCh.833; MeXxeicA [B], 1 S. H49 312 ; MeAxiceAeK 
[N], 1 Ch. 10 2), son of Saul, said to have fallen with his 
father (1 S. 31 2). Both fact and name, however, are 
questionable. 

As to the fact, see Saul, § 4. As to the name, the second 
element is a corruption of the first three letters of 
dittographed. 3-tj in the preceding name 3*13 is evidently a 
variant of jni in pjv- The name of Saul’s second son may have 
been either (Abimelech) or, if '3N is merely a variant of 

V (Marq.), '37D is most probably a corruption of 
(Mahriel)=kxcrn* G era l? me e l)- The latter view is preferable. 
Cp Mephibosheth ; Saul, § 6. t. K. C. 

MALCHUS (maAxoc [Ti.WH]), the name of the 
bond-servant of the high-priest whose right ear was 
struck off by Peter (Jn.l8io). The name is of Semitic 
origin and not unfrequent (cp Malluch and see 
Names, § 57). 

MALELEEL (Lk. 337), RV Mahalaleel (q.v.). 
MALLOS (2 Macc. 430), RV Mallus (q.v.). 
MALLOTHI ('ni 'pa, § 23; i.e. ‘I have fulfilled’; 
maAAhOi [L] I but in 1 Ch. 254 M€aAcu 0 I [A], 
MAN 06 I [B]; and in v. 2 6f m€AAh 0 i [A], M 60 A 06 I 
[B]), one of the 4 sons of Heman.’ See Heman. 

MALLOWS. RV Salt-wort (malluah y ITlta, aAima 1 
Job304f). The abject wretches who make Job their 
mock are described as cave-dwellers who feed miserably 
on the mallu s h and other desert plants. [See further 

1 Aq. rendered 4 oil * (aAec/x/uta); Sym. and Vg. ‘ bark * (<f>X oiovy, 
cortices ). 


Juniper, and for a recovered parallel to Job304 (Job 
66) see Purslain.] Malluah comes from mdah , 4 salt,’ 
and it is now agreed that the plant is that called &Xi/xo$ 
or dXtfxoo by the Greeks, viz. the sea orache, Atriplex 
JIalimus , L. This was first shown by Bochart (Hieroz. 
3 16), who quoted the statement of Ibn Baitar (d. 1248 
a.d. ) that the people of Syria in his time gave the name 
mallitkh to the aXi/iov. 

The plant is described by Dioscor. ( 1 120) as 4 a hedge shrub, 
resembling a bramble, whitish, but thornless. Its leaves are like 
those of the olive, hut broader and softer; they are used as 
potherbs and cooked for food.* 

According to Tristram (NHB 466) the sea orache 
4 grows abundantly on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
in salt marshes, and also on the shores of the Dead 
Sea still more luxuriantly. ... It forms a dense mass 
of thin twigs without thorns, has very minute purple 
flowers close to the stem, and small, thick, sour-tasting 
leaves which could be eaten, as is the A triple.x hortensis, 
or Garden Orache, but it would be very miserable food.’ 

MALLUCH ( 7 ]^D, § 57 : maAoyx [BXA], *k [L]). 

1. A Merarite; i Ch.644129] [BAL]); see Gene¬ 

alogies i., § 7 (iii. d). 

2. b. Bani, a layman in list of those with foreign wives (see 
Ezra i., § send); Ezra 10 29 (oXov/jl [B], aeXov/j. [tt])= 1 Esd.930 
MamUCHUS (fxafxov\0<; [BA]). 

3. b. Harim, a layman in same list; Ezral032 (fxa&ov\ [«?]» 
fiaXioK [L]); Neh. 1627 [28] ( fiaaXovx [K vid ])* 

4. A priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., §7); 

Neh. 10 4 [j>]; the name occurs also in the list of those who 
returned with Zerubhabel; Neh. 12 2 (/xaAovA [H]>. The head 
of the ‘fathers’ house’ of Malluchi or the Malluchites in 
Joiakim’s time was Jonathan (see Ezra ii., §6£, § 11), Neh. 12 14 
('2^D Kt., but Kr. RVmg. Melicu). See Malluchi. 

Both 4 Harim ’ and 4 Malluchi * suggest 4 Jerahmeel’ (Che.). 

MALLUCHI, see Malluch, 4. (See Ezra ii., §§ 6 b, 

II). 

MALLUS (maAAgotai 2 Macc. 430). Mallus re¬ 
belled, along with Tarsus, against Antiochus Epiphanes 
about 171 b.c. Its earliest Greek name was Marios 
(cp coins); in the Middle Ages it was called Malo. It 
was a town of some importance, lying on a height (i<pi 
vi povs KeLfxivrj, Strabo, 675), on the E. of the Pyramus 
(Jihun), for Alexander the Great had to bridge the river 
before reaching the town in his advance to Issus. The 
site lies about 1 hour SW. of the small village of Kara- 
task. The Pyramus divides near its mouth into two 
arms, which flow respectively E. and W. of the short 
range of hills extending along the coast NE. of Kara- 
tash. In ancient times the western arm was the more 
important ; but now it is almost dry and the real mouth 
of the river is at the opposite end of the chain, at the 
bay of Ayash (anc. zEgae). 

The conclusion as to the site given above, which is that ot 
Ramsay (Iiist. Geogr. of AM , 385 ; cp Murray's Handbook to 
AM, 190, with map), is controverted by Heberdey, the most 
recent authority. He holds that Kara-tash represents the 
ancient Magarsa (Strabo, 676), Mallus lying 150 stades farther 
inland, just at the point at which the Pyramus forks. Some 
support to this view is given by the coins, which show the 
goddess of the city between two river gods : the proposed site 
is now a marsh. The ancient authorities, however, combined 
with the presence of many inscriptions of Mallus at Kara-tash, 
would seem conclusive against this view—though undoubtedly 
the Stadiasmus in saying that Mallus lay 150 stades E. of 
Magarsa is greatly in error. \v. J. \V. 

MALOBATHRON (Cant .2 i 7 t RV m *r-). See Bether. 

MALTANNEUS (m&At&nn&ioc [B]), i Esd. 933 
RV=Ezral033, Mattenai, 2. 

MAMAIAS, RV Samaias (c&m&i&n [BA]), 1 Esd. 
844 = Ezra8i6, Shemaiah, 17. 

MAMDAI (m*mA&i [B]), 1 Esd. 934 RV = Ezra 10 35, 
Benaiah, 9. 

MAMMON. The word occurs four times in the NT 
in two passages, Mt. 624 Lk. 16 9 11 13, the last of these 
„ ... verses being parallel to Mt.624. AV 

P &• everywhere 4 Mammon,’ in Lk. I69 n mg. 
‘Or, riches;’ RV ‘ mammon.' Yet no critical editor 
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of the Greek now sanctions the mm; /xa/xcova is found 
as early as the Complutensian Polyglot and the first two 
editions of Erasmus ; it is in editions 3-5 of Erasmus, 
in Stephens, and in Elzevir that we first find fxa/x/xcooa, 
and this not in Lk., but only in Mt., ‘ e. min. ut vid. 
pauc.’ (Tisch.). 1 

Though not found as yet in any uncial MS, this spelling is 
attested by several ancient versions, especially MSS of the O. 
Latin c, f, ITj, gj, h, Ulfilas in Mt. ( mammonin , with the 
marginal gloss faihu-\raihna=J>ecunia ; the latter word stand¬ 
ing in Lk. in the text); the official Vulgate, with some ten of 
the MSS of Jerome as collated by Words worth-White, who now, 
with the greater number of older MSS, write mamona; the 
Sahidic (though in the Catena published by Lagarde everywhere 
[7 times] paponua, p. 15, 160). In ecclesiastical literature 
fiojuipamf is the prevalent spelling (Zahn, Eint. 1 12) ; but the 
editions of the fathers can only in part be trusted. For pi.apL(t>i/d<; 
see Clem, ad Cor . 6, 1 ; Clem.Al. (edDindorf, i. 08 5, iii. 314 3), 
Orig. c. Ceis. 83 56 (ed. Koetschau, ii. 22225, 273 13); Adam- 
antius (ed. van de Sande Bakhuyzen, 584 6); Apost. 

Const. 3, 7 (ed. Lagarde, 102 17 22; Pitra in both passages 
•Hp). There is an interesting passage in the newly dis¬ 
covered Latin Didascalia (ed. Hauler, p. 46), ‘I)e solo 
tnammona cogitant, quorum Deus est sacculus'; in the Syriac 
#T)DD"1> ‘they are only of (=for) the main on, whose God is the 
purse and the belly ’ (p. 65, 8, ir) ; in the Greek : aim tou 0 eoG tw 
papojua. Aarpeuei ToureVn 6ouAevei tw xep6et. Origen (ed. 
Klostermann, iii. 53 28). 0 ed? <rov eoriv ‘ rj xotAta ’ (Phil. 319) 
. . . 0eo$ crow e<rnv 6 paptova^ kou xvptos. 

The question of spelling is more important here than 
elsewhere because of the etymology (see below, §§3, 4); 
for the Greek the single /x seems to be certain (cp also 
Edward Miller, Textual Commentary 47, fxa/xcova, 
Burgon, ‘All Uncials and most Cursives'); the Latin 
' mm ’ may be influenced by the analogy of mamma and 
annona; ep also grabbatum for grabattum , Barrabas 


for Barabbas , and similar eases. 

The question of accentuation is also of unusual im¬ 
portance. 2 All modern editors write fxafxuvq. in the 
o dative, w’ith 4 iota subscriptum.' As 

the oldest MSS of the N T have no 
accents w'e cannot tell how far this iota rests on MSS 
authority ; but the nominative /xa/xojvds is found in the 
Onomastica Vatieana (Lag. 194, 59, fxapuppas tt\ovtos t) 
fi&fxos, d&pa ij Tre/xjxcLTa with f [777-a] i.m. at the last 
word); in Suidas (ed. Bernhardy, 2679) : M ajxawas 
Xpv&os, yr{Cvos tt\ovtos ot>xl 6 £k tov 'Harava, a\\’ 6 
-jrepiTTbs teal vvbp rijo XP €L0LV • As the word is already 
inflected in the earliest Latin writers (e.g. , Tertullian) we 
need not doubt that the nominative was fxafxojvas (not 
-a), like iara^as. 3 Certainly to Greek readers /xa/xcovas 
must have had the ring of a masculine proper name, 
at least in such a connection as that of Mt. 624 = Lk. 16 13. 
The latest editor, Fr. Blass ( Evangelium secundum 
Matthceum cum varicc lectionis delectu, Lipsice, 
Teubner, MCMI) returns to the spelling with a capital 
as WH had printed in their privately - distributed 
Gospels. As an impersonal neuter it would have been 
spelt fxafxcoi'a like fxdvva , Trdaxa. That it really is mas¬ 
culine as the dictionaries mostly state is shown by the 
passage from Origen, 353, quoted in § i. 4 

Biblical Hebrew does not contain a word pea or 


1 Benge! quotes for paptuva the cursive MSS 83, 84, 86, 89, 
evst 24, et multi alii ; for pa pp. only ‘editions.’ 

2 Kautzsch (Aram. Gramm. 10) states that WH accentuate 
pxifi(ot/a y but in fact—in all impressions—they have paputva as 
genitive and papoiva as dative. This ‘ iota subscriptum ' points 
to the fact that they consider the nominative to be pap covas. It 
js strange too, that Baljon should give in the dictionary pa piovd, 
a o (with Cremer( s ), 632); in NT he himself gives the dative as 
papcova. 

3 Hence arises ihe question whether Lagarde was right when 
he inferred from the termination -a? that a word like Sararo? 
was regarded as a proper name and not as an appellative. 
Schmiedel-Winer, § 6, n. 17, denied it, and we may compare 
Kopfiaviv beside KopPdv. 

4 Nic. de Lyra (on Mt.) remarks, in accordance with the 
Glossa Ordinaria, * mammona syra lingua diviticp ,* adding that 
U was also said to be the name of a demon (‘nomen daemonis 
qui tentat de cupiditate divitiarum ’ ; Glossa Ordinaria, ‘ qui 
prteest divitiis'). In Lk. he takes the other course: 4 Mammon 
est nomen daemonis tent ant is de divitiis male acquirendis et 
ideo nomen eius ad divitias significandas derivatur et potest esse 
prim® vel tertiae declinationis dicendo mammona, mammonae, 
vel mammon, mammonis.' 

94 


tea; it is met with, however, in MH, see, e.g. % 


3. Use and 
meaning. 


Pirke A both 212 (R. Jose used to say 
Iran -pan paa w, * the mamon 
(riches) of thy neighbour shall be dear to 


thee as thy own ' ; or npis pen rteD, ‘ the salt of mamon 
is almsgiving.’ 

Here Strack vocalises pDD even in the st. cstr., whilst 


Delitzsch punctuates nSiyn paa in Lk. 16 11 [but in ed. 1892 
WtoO]; Pagnin'uV gave paa MISO, Dal man (Gram. 


135) gives pCO, Ex. 213® (Onk.). In the Syriac versions it is 


uniformly jo Cl^a.10 (#), though Karmsedinoyo in the Thes¬ 
aurus Syriacus mentions the spelling CLh Q.. ^ O (d) in the first 
syllable. In the Palestinian Syriac we have the spellings 
)■ J Cl Vl,>P cod. B (in Mt.), C (in Lk. 11 13), |jcu 5 oJoO cod. B 
(in Lk. n 13), C (in Mt.), AC (Lk. 11 13). On the 

Mandaic forms #3i3#a and #31373 (with 3), see Nbldeke, Mand. 
Gr. 50. 


The LXX seems to have found the word in Ps. 36 ( 37)3 
for ,131a #. 1 The word is especially frequent in the 'Tar- 
gums and sometimes supplemented there by ipai ( = tt}s 
adudas of Lk.). The passages of this kind are marked 
in the follow ing list with a star. 

It corresponds to Heb. ysa in Gen. 37 26 Ex. 18 21 Judg. 5 19 
*1 S. 8 3 *Prov. 15 27 *Ezek. 22 27. pi in Ps. 44 13 [12] Prov. 3 9. 
pan, Eccles. 5 9, Tg. and Pesh., Targ. with the addition YJT; 
cp 6 7repiTTOS in Suidas above, § 2. V’n in Ps. 49 11 [10]. 123 in 

Ex. 21 30 (also Pesh.); Nu. 3531 *1 S. 123 *Amos 5 12. "l#a in 
Dt. 65 Onk. D23 (wherew ith cp Ecclus. 5 8, ipjj> , D33“XP 7 ?/ JLao ' t 
0.61x015). Yna * n Is. 55 1. in *Hos. 5 11. in Gen. 14 12 

(Jon.). nn‘t: ; in Ms. 33 15 45 13.2 I n the Peshitta of Ecclus. the 
word is found 108 14 3 (©, ^prjpaTa), 31 5 8 (©, xpvaiov). In 
the Hebrew Ecclesiasticus it is now found 31 8, not in 14 3 (where 
pin). On the proposal to read pats a or paa> also 40 26c(<J5, 
BorjOetay) see Schechter-Taylor, 55. In 429 we have 3#^ 13 
PJEttD ( m arg., pat3C) = Ovyd-njp irarpl diroKpvfftos dypvir- 
vCa, Pesh. Strange that in Tg. it stands 


nowhere for paaa (Tg. mostly «J 5 always Oijo-avpoi 

Gen. 43 23 Job 3 21 Prov. 2 4 Is. 45 3 Jer. 41 8), from which many 
derive it. 


The following are the chief etymologies which have 
been proposed. (1) From N /ja#. the thing in which 
. men trust or what is entrusted to man, 
. y O Ogy. or l j iat supports and nourishes 

men. The Syriac lexicographers favour the last view'. 
In Lk. 16 11 there is an apparent play of words with 
this root (ttlotol, rb d\T)0Lv6v, TTLarebaei). 


2. From \/nan = pa(n)D, Feel. 5 g Ps. 37 16. 

3. From s / |at2, as contraction of paaD- This ex¬ 
planation is much older than Gesenius ( Thes.), being 
already quoted by Calovius and Castell-Michaelis. It 
is maintained also by Ualman (Gram. 135), who thinks 
that pBD = pC9P came as a Hebrew word to the 


Aramaeans, and that its origin was considered to be 
of the form katdl and consequently vocalised with a 
and without dagesh. 

4. From ^/pa in the sense of m£ = the allotted por¬ 
tion ; thus Frz. Delitzsch (ZLT t 1876, p. 600). For a 
different view' see Michaelis (Cast. Lex. Syr.). 

5. Lagarde (MittheiL 1 229 and Ubersicht) maintained 
that it is = pya = Arab, madmun. 

6. It was even connected in early times with /xCb/xos 
(see Onomastica and Buxtorf); with /xau/xoou) (see Bux- 
torf, Castell) ; and in modern times, by G. Hoffmann, 
with vb/xKT/xa (see details in his Phon. Inschriften , 43). 


1 Not, however (as Is sometimes stated), in Is. 336 , where ty 
0rjcravpois corresponds to pn- Nevertheless this passage is 
important, because Oqcravpdi 6ikcuo(7w>js (Yixi#) later in the verse 
reminds us of the papiova. ttR dSua'as in Lk. 

2 Cp, further, 1 S. 25 Ps. 112 9, 2 S. 14 14 (nothing to corre¬ 
spond in Hebrew),and yuhl pCO, Hab. 29=yn y^|. The plural 
does not seem to occur in the Targums ; but in Jewish writings 
nuiaa ‘processes about property are distinguished from 
mtrs: S 
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MAMNITANAIMUS 


Hoffmann's objection to Lagarde’s explanation, that it 
does not fit the Punic meaning lucrum , known to 
Augustine (‘ Lucrum Punice mammon dicitur,’ on the 
Sermon on the Mount, ii. 14 17) is scarcely to the point. 

That there was a god (or as Nic. de Lyra said [§ 2, 
n. 3], a demon) called Mammon or Manion, like the 
JIXouros of the Greeks, does not follow from the words 
of Tert. adv. Marc . 433, ‘ iniustitine enim autorem et 
dominatorem totius smculi minimum scimus omnes' ; 
nor from those quoted above from the Didascalia, 
‘quorum Deus est sacculus. ' The personification of 
riches lies close at hand. 

Luther is apparently the first German translator of the Bible 
to give * Mammon ’; the early translators (like Ulfilas, and 
later translations like the French Martin) gave its equivalent. 
So far as we have hitherto been able to learn, it makes its first 
appearance in English in Piers Plowman (1392 ?) : ‘ And of Mam* 
monaes money mad hym many frendes ’ ( 11 87). The wide 
currency of the idea that Mammon is the name of a god is due 
to Milton (W. H. Bennett, in Hastings, DU 3 224). 

See Thayer-Grimm, Academy , 1888, 2416 c; Barth, Etymo * 
logische Studien , 40 /. \ ZA 5 568 ; the Dictionaries of Levy and 
Jastrow. Eb. N. 


MAMNITANAIMUS, RV Mamnitanemus (mam- 
tan<mmoc[B], mamnitanaimoc [A], mat0ania[?] 
[L] ), a corruption in 1 Ksd. 934 of ‘ Mattaniah, Mat- 
tenai, and Jaasu ' (Ezra 10 37). 


MAMRE (NipO; mamBph [ADEL]), a name 
closely connected with the legends of Abraham. The 

1 References ‘ oaks ' ( or rather P crha P s ‘oak'; so 
0 , Pesh.; cp Gen. 18 4, ‘the tree’) ‘of 
Mamre,’ for which AV constantly gives ‘plains’ (see 
Plain) are mentioned in Gen. 13 18 14 13 18 1 (all J, 
except 14 i 3 ). In 14 13, as also in v. 24, Mamre is 
described as an Amorite, and as the brother of Aner 
and Eshcol. In P (Gen.‘231719 25 9 3027 4930 50 13) 
Mamre is connected with Abraham's burial place, and 
is identified (23 19 3527) with Hebron [ q . v .]. Jos. 
(BJ iv. 97) speaks of a large terebinth, as old as the 
world, which stood in his time six stadia from the 
city ; doubtless it was traditionally associated with the 
oak of Mamre, and in the Jewish legends which sprang 
up later, Mamre plays a prominent part. Sozomen 
states that in his time it was called T epefiivdos , 1 and 
was the scene of a yearly feast and fair (cp WRS Rel. 
Sem.W 177, 193). We may admit, then, that Josephus’s 
statement 4 as old as creation ’ is not without an element 
of truth ; the old, heathenish tree-worship survived, in 
an innocent form, even to Christian times. See further, 
Nature-Worship, § 2, and, on the name, cp Mary. 

Winckler, however (Gl 238/A, thinks that the connection of 
Mamre with Hebron is due 10 misunderstanding. Mamre and 
Kirjath-arba were connected ; but Kirjalh-arba was in the far 
N., and may have been Dan. The terebinths of Mamre re¬ 
present the sacred precinct of the sanctuary. 

So far we have proceeded on the assumption that MT 
is correct in its readings. In the light of emenda- 
2 Textual t * ons ’ however, which have been sug- 
... . gested in other passages, we can hardly 
cri icism> help emending rt 23 uNvp (Gen. 13 18 14 13 
18 1) into VucnTa ‘in Jerahmeel,’ or 'rrr *1N33 ‘by the 
well of Jerahmeel. ’ 'Phis and the related critical emenda¬ 
tions pour a flood of light on the legends of Abram or 
Abraham, whose name indeed possibly means ‘The 
(divine) father loves' (properly Ab-raham), indicating that 
he represented originally the tribe of Jerahmeel (‘ God 
loves ’ ?). The brothers of Mamre are Aner and Eshcol. 
For -uj/, Aner, read ymN, Arba 2 (probably from 3-1J7, 

4 Arabia,’ and for Sstrx, Eshcol, read nsVn, Halasah (re¬ 
membering that pns% * Isaac,' not improbably comes 
from p^rrnx, Ahiheles ; see Isaac). 


1 The Tepifitvdos in OSM 297 36, is that of Gen. 35 4 (Shechem). 

‘ There is also a in Cyprus, explained from the 

trembling of the ground when Aphrodite set her feet upon the 
spot, but really, as Steph. Byz. says, Tpep.i 0 ou? is Cypriote for 
Te'p/uui/ 0 os, terebinth. The connection of the terebinth with 
Aphrodite is doubtless correct’ (WRS, MS note). 

2 pjy, 4 Anak,’ is suggested by Wi. (6/240) as a possibility; 
but see Sodom. 


MAN, MEN 

It was probably at Rehoboth, not at Hebron, that the tall 
sons of Anak dwelt; cp 1 Ch. 11 23, which suggests that the 
Musrites were noted for their stature (see Mizkaim). Reho¬ 
both, Halitsah, and Beer Jerahmeel were all important places in 
the Negeb, and famous in legend (see Negeb, Hebron). 

S. A. C.,§i; T. K. C., § 2. 

MAMUCHUS (mamoyxoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 930; see 

Malluch, 2. 

MAMZER ptDD). This word, probably of popular 
origin (see below), became a technical term in later 
Judaism for one born of related persons between whom 
marriage is illegal (see Bastard). An old Talmudic 
tradition, however, defines a Mamzer differently, as 
meaning a child born of a marriage of a non-Jew or a 
slave with a Jewess (see references in Geiger, Urschrift . 
54). Geiger thinks that this is the original meaning, 
and that this is proved by Zech. 96 , 4 a mamzer shall 
dwell in Ashdod ’ (cp Xeh. 1323/). It is highly 
probable, however, that moo in that passage is a cor¬ 
ruption of an Assyrian loan-word mindidu , 4 measuring- 
clerk ’ (see Scribe), so that the passage means that 
Ashdod shall be subject to Assyrian functionaries. If 
so, the only OT passage containing mamzer is Dt. 232 ; 
the ideas which gathered round the word, however, are 
alluded to in J11. 749, which Nestle is probably right 
(against B. Weiss) in paraphrasing thus, 4 We are no 
heathen, but the legitimate members of the assembly of 
God* (Exp. T, Feb. 1900, p. 235). 

The origin of mamzer seems far from being settled. Must it 
not be an old popular corruption, not of IT cy£, as Geiger 
thought, but of the lengthy Hebrew phrase jHRn C V^am hadres 
(cpjn.749)? Dt. 23 2^/1 can hardly he pre-exilic. Nestle, 

1 i )er Mamzer von Asdod,’ ZA 77/'20 [1900], p. 166 raises the 
question of a connection between Zech. 96 and Neh. I.323./I, 
but quite misses the sense both of mSS and of ICES- Cp the 
present writer’s article, PSP A 22 [1900] 165 f. 

T. K. C. 

MAN, MEN. Five Hebrew words are thus rendered :— 

1. DIN, 'addm (on possible root, see Adam and Eve, § 3 [a], 
and cp Del. Prol. 103 /. ; Muss. -Am. Ass. Diet. 20; Di. Gen.ify 
53 /. ; in Sab. c*TN means ‘servant, vassal'). A collective 
term (properly with art.) for ‘ mankind ' (Gen. 6 1 7) or 1 men ’ as 
opposed to God ( II 2 ;, N or D'£’ 3 X [Is. 217, and, without art., 9 11 ]). 
Also, ‘a representative or typical member of the human race,' so 
•n DIN, ‘a living man,’ Lam. 339 (but see Lamentations, 
§ 4, end); yen D*JN, ‘a w'icked man' (Job 20 29 27 13 Prov. 
6 12 11 7). In late usage, DIN can mean ‘any man ’ (Neh. 2 10). 
If emendations suggested elsewhere are accepted, it is re¬ 
markable how liable this word is to corruption ; consequently 
some very doubtful meanings have found iheir way into 
the lexicons. Examples are, Gen. 16 12 (see Ishmael); Is. 
434 Jer. 32 20 Hos. 67 (see Lovingkindness); Job3l33 Ps. 
174827 116 11. In J’s narrative of creation, Emxn is the first 
created man (see Adam and Eve). On the phrase 4 son of 
man,' see special article. Cp Messiah. 

2. t^’N, 7 / (root uncertain ; the plur. C’sbx is evidently 
connected with C'ilN [3]). The word is used as a designation 
of the male sex (e.g. , Gen. 4 ri S.lii, and [of animals] Gen. 7 2). 
Also for a husband as opposed to a wife (Gen. 36 2932 34 Ruth 
1 11). Hence for Yahwe as Israel’s husband (Hos. 12 7 [9] i6[i8]). 
Also, for an inhabitant of a city or country (Judg. 10 1 1 S. 7 11, 
etc.); generally as a collective (Josh. 9 6 Judg. 723, cp Ml 

1 10). Also for servants or soldiers (1 S. 233 12, etc.); cp the 
phrase * man of God’ = prophet. Whether E’\N ’'32 and D 1 tT \)3 
in antithesis (Ps. 49 3 [2] 62 io[ 9 l; cp 4 3[2]) mean ‘low and high,' 
‘men of low degree,’ and ‘men of high degree’ (so EV), is 
disputed. In Jer. 5 1 li’\X even acquires an ethical connotation. 

3. C’UN, 'ends (possibly connected by the Hebrews with 

a/cOR > Ho be weak’; a mere Polksetymologie '); cp Ass. 
tenisetum , ‘human beings’= 4 mankind ’ ; nisu, ‘a people,’ pi. 
nise, ‘people.’ Properly a collective = the human race (Dt .32 26 
Job 7 17 15 14 Ps. 8 4 [5]) ; so also (Ps. 144 3). Rarely 

of individuals (Is. 56 2 Jer. 20 10 Ps. 55 13 [14] Job5i7l39). In 
Is. 8 r E7jn,‘ a man’s pen’ = ‘in common characters’(RVmg-). 

In allusion to its supposed etymology can mean ‘frail 

(mortal) man,’ as opposed to God : so in Job, Psalms, Is. 51 7 12 

2 Ch. 14 10 [ 11 ]. Di. and Del. would thus explain Enos(Enosh)in 
Gen. 4 26 ; but see Enos, and on Is. 8 i, see Crit. Bib. 

4. * 133 , gibher (Aram. * 133 ; jJ// 50 i 6 , p 33 and H 133 , ‘men* 
and * women'; Arab, jabr , ‘ a vigorous young man ’; cp 
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MANACLES 


*Vt 23 , ‘a strong man ’). In the sing, only once in prose—viz., 
in Dt. 22 5 (opposed to HEI’N, ‘ woman ’) ; in plur. Ex. 10 11 12 37 
Josh. 7 14 17./I 1 Ch. 23 3 244 26 12. (the pi. form) is 

more definite than D’C’JN (see 2), which includes men, women, 
and children. "133 is (a)=^'N— i.e., simply ‘man ’ (Ps. 34 9[8] 
40514] 52 9 [7] 94 12 Jer. 17 5 7) ; ( b ) ‘strong man,' like “H 32 
(Job383 Is. 2217); (c)=33T, ‘male’ (Jer .306 31 22), also of a 
male child (Job 3 3); (d) ‘husband' (Prov. 634); (e) ‘warrior' 
(Judg. 630); {/) ‘man’ (=D’1N) ( as opposed to God (Job 4 17 
10 5 14 10 14 Prov. 20 24 Lam. 3 35). 

5. DTp, met him (sing, inp, cp perhaps Methusaf.l, Methu¬ 
selah ; cp Ass. mutu , Eth. met, both meaning ‘husband'), 
especially in the phrase IBpD ’Hp, * few people '(Gen. 34 30 Dt. 

4 27 Ps. 105 12 1 Ch. 10 19), or the synonymous ttyp ’np (Dt. 20 5 
2862). Six times in Job (11 3 11 19 19 22 15 24 12 31 31) : six times 
in lit. (234 36 427 205 28 62 33 6). The only old passage is Is. 
825, where it seems to mean ‘warriors.’ In Judg. 20 48 (see 
Moore, Bu.) Dnp should be read for Dhp. T. K. C. 

MANACLES (D'j?KS), Jer. 40 1 AV™£-; EV, Chains 
[q.v. 2). 

MANAEN (m&.n^hn [Ti.WH], i.e., DmD; cp 
readings of Menahem), a Christian prophet or teacher 
at Antioch called [RV] the ‘foster-brother’ [Vg. col- 
lactaneus ] of Herod the tetrarch, Acts 13 1 ('HpySou rou 
Terpaapxov crbpTpcxfios). * Foster-brother,' however, 
seems to say too much ; avprpofpos is well attested 
as a court-title in Hellenistic Greek (Frankel, Alter- 
thiimer von Petgamon, viii. 1 , pp. in/, quoting inscrip¬ 
tions and Polyb. v. 94 xxxii. ‘25 10; Deissnmnn, Bibel- 
studien , 180 /., cp 173). Manaen, then, was in the 
confidence of Herod Antipas ; the title implies nothing 
as to his early life. 

Mararj/mos was also the name of an Essene who foretold that 
Herod the Great would one day become king (Jos. Ant. 
xv. 10 5), and who is to be identified with the colleague of 
Hillel in the Sanhedrin {Chiigigd, 2 2 ; Geiger, J iid. Zt ., 1869, 
pp. /.). But the coincidence is accidental. The name 
would naturally be a favourite with those who ‘ waited for the 
consolation of Israel' (Lk. 2 25). Cp ‘ Manaitn ’ (Israel, § 101), 
a zealot. Acc. to Talm. Jer. Ber. 24, Midr. on Lam. 1 16, one 
of 1 he names of the Messiah would be Menahem, ‘comforter.’ 
Cp Menahe.m. T. K. C. 

MANAHATH (nn:D, § 78 ; manax &0 [AZJL]). 

1. One of the sons of Shobal the Horite, Gen. 3623 
(p.apvaxa 0 [A], fxapaxa [E]) ; 1 Ch. I40 {/xaxava/x [B], 
papaad [L]). Cp the origin assigned to the Mana- 
hathites of Judah, 1 Ch. 252 54. 

2. A place to which the Benjamites of Geba were 
compelled by other Benjamite elans to migrate, 1 Ch. 

86 (fxaxoLvadet [B], fiapaxadt [A], p.apova .0 [L]). This 
Manahath may be assumed to be the chief town or 
village of the Manahatiiites of Judah [q.v.], and may 
reasonably be identified with (3). 

3. (p.apoxu [HAL], fiapax [4454 etc.], p.appax [7476 
etc.], Af&nak [Syrohex.].) One of the cities of Judah 
added by 0 in Josh. 1659 ( e P SHOT ); it follows Bethkr 
{q.v.) as the last in the list. Perhaps the modern 
Malika (n and l confounded, as often), a large village 
SW. of Jerusalem, near Bittir (Bether). So Cl.-Gan. 
PEFQ, 1874, p. 162. See above, 2. 

MANAHETHITES (mSH; M aAa0ci [B], 
MANA 0 [A], -| [L]), i Ch. 254, and, by a virtual cor¬ 
rection of the text, v. 52, RV ‘ Menuhoth’ (JTlTOftn; 
a^naiou [B], Amman 10 [A] 1 om. L). AV’s (virtual) 
harmonisation of v. 52 and v. 54 is fully justified (see Ki. 
SPOT) ; but the English form Manahathites in RV is 
preferable to Manahethites. ‘ Manahathite ’ is a gentilic 
noun from Manahath [q.v.]. The clan so called had 
Calebite affinities. The origin of one half of it is traced 
to the tribal hero Shobal, that of the other half to Salma. , 
The locality of Salma’s half is at and near Zorah—the 
well-known town of Manoah [q.v .]—that of Shobal’s 

1 rorruen ’sn was unintelligible to the old translators (eaeipa. 
Huivauo [B], app.avid [A]; L om.). Tg. makes 'on equiva¬ 
lent to nrussn. 
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is not mentioned, but presumably it was Danite. Shobal 
[q.v.\ it should be remembered, is both Edomite and 
Judahite. There was also an Edomite Manahath 
{q.v., 1). Note, too, that Salma (called in 1 Ch. 251, 

4 the father of Beth-lehem,’— i.e. , Beth-jerahmeel ? [Che. ]) 
is properly N. Arabian. See Salmah. 

MANASSEAS (manacchac [BA]), i Esd. 931 = 
Ezra 10 30, Manasseh (2). 

MANASSEH. 

Application of name (§ 1). OT references (§ $/.). 

Relation to Ephraim (§ 2 f.) Probable history (§ 7). 

Meaning of name (§ 4). P’s geograpliical data (§ 8). 

Genealogies (§ 9). 

Manasseh (HIPjp ; § 62 ; on etymology see below, 
§ 4 ; gentilic Manassite, [see § 4, end]; noun and 

1. Application ad jec*ive alike, m AN&CCH fB A EDFL], 
of name mann. [A], manacchc [BAQRl])is 

mentioned in Is. 920 as a part of Israel, 
engaged, or about to be engaged (Marti, ad loc.), in 
strife with Ephraim 1 (cp Ephraim, § 5, i. end). There 
is no other contemporary reference of a historical char¬ 
acter. 2 In the genealogical schemes Manasseh ranks 
as a brother of Ephraim. Since Ephraim is practically 
synonymous with Israel (see Ephraim, § 1), if we 
could feel sure that the seniority ascribed by J, E 
(virtually), and P (see below, § 2) to Manasseh repre¬ 
sented a real tradition, we should be tempted to believe 
that the people who held the highlands of N. Israel at 
an early date were called Manasseh. 3 Machir, who in 
Judg. 014 seems to represent Manasseh, is in Josh. 17 1 
Manasseh’s eldest son, and in Nu, 2629^ (ep Gen. 
50 23) his only son, and is therefore perhaps Manasseh 
himself (ep Machir, and below, § 5, end). It is not im¬ 
possible, if ‘ Benjamin ’ was not originally mentioned 
in Judg. 5 14 4 (ep Benjamin, § 4), that Ephraim and 
Manasseh (or Machir) were by poetical parallelism 
names for the same thing. This would explain how r , 
when, at a later date (Graf, Gesch. des Stammes Simeon, 
5; Ew\ Gesch. 2 423 ff.), Western Israelites planted the 
name of Machir-Manasseh E. of Jordan (Jair, Machir), 
the geographical name of Ephraim [q.v., § 2] pre¬ 
vailed in the west. If the names ascribed to Manasseh 
(there is no definite territory : Ephraim, § 11) in Josh. 
1?2 be taken to make probable the existence of some 
special Manassite elan or clans forming part of the 
population of the Ephraim country they may, before 
most of them migrated eastwards, have been influential 
enough to lend their name sometimes to the whole. 
How well Machir as an equivalent for Joseph would 
suit the Genesis narrative has been pointed out else¬ 
where (Ephraim, § 1). It may have been the com¬ 
paratively early migration of most of these settlers that 
led to the western story of the seniority of Manasseh. 

Whatever may have been the real history of the name 
(see §1), then, at some time or other Manasseh was 

not identified with Ephraim, was in fact 

2 . Relation , . •. r 

subordinated to it. 1 he supremacy of 


to Ephraim. 


Ephraim could not be denied. It was 


held to be the effect of the laying of the right hand of 
the blind old Jaeob-Israel on the head of the eponymos 
of Ephraim (Gen. 48 14^, J). J, however, evidently 
felt that there was something strange about the dis¬ 
tinction falling to the lot of Ephraim. His explanation 
is the quaint story told in Gen. 48 : Ephraim had not 
always been first. 

1 Che., however (‘Isaiah,’ Heb. SHOT, 194), thinks that 
9 20 [19] a b 19 [18] c 20 [ 19] c 21 [20] a b ‘probably’ come ‘from 
another context,’ and that * Judah alone was referred to by the 
original writer [of the poem].’ This would leave the date of ihe 
reference to Manasseh and Ephraim uncertain, for v. 21 [20] a b 
can hardly be brought into connection with 814; it would have 
to be a gloss. 

2 For a hypothetical mention see col. 2406, n. 5. 

3 Note that ‘Manasseh’ of Judg. 1 27 becomes ‘Israel’ in 
v . 28. 

4 Its mention b<tu<een Ephraim and Manasseh would be 
strange. 
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Original precedence is definitely ascribed to Manasseh 
by J (Gen. 4814 and practically 18), and virtually by E 
{ v . 20 ; followed by P, v. 5) in the adoption story, and 
by P quite explicitly (tdu) in Josh. 17 1, perhaps to 
account for Manasseh's inheritance being originally 
described by P (cp 1 64) before that of Ephraim (v. 5), 
not, as in our present book of Joshua, after it ( 17 1). 

Apart from these passages there is no evidence 
excepting (1) the order in which the names of the two 
tribes occur in statements made about them, and (2) 
the order in which they are dealt with when all the 
tribes are treated in succession. 

(1) In the case of passages dealing with the two trihes, 
Manasseh first is found (once) in P possibly (Josh. Id 4), 1 later 
(Steuernagel) in 14 4 certainly. Nor need J he opposed to this.2 
The Chronicler’s five passages 3 give no positive light on his way 
of thinking, the order (Ephraim first) being merely geographical. 

(2) In the case of passages treating of all the tribe:., Manasseh 
is again first in the genealogical lists of this kind in P (which 
may belong to supplementary strands: Gen. 46 = Nu. 26 ), in 
P's list of dividers of Palestine, and in the arrangement adopted 
bv the Chronicler in the first section of his book: Manasseh 
(1 Ch. 7 14), Ephraim { v . 20); 4 perhaps also in J 5 . All the 
other lists in P and in Chronicles give Ephraim first. 6 

There may possibly have been from the first, as 
Staerk ( Studien , 223) suggests, two orders in use; but 
j. if those who repeated the story told by 
. ,. J and implied by E saw no underlying 

exp ana ion. nlean j n g ( it would have been enough, as 
Winckler remarks, simply to say that Ephraim was 
the first-born. When a Vedic hymn says * The Brah- 
mana was his mouth, the Raganya was made his arms, 
etc.' the explanation may explain nothing; but there 
was something to explain. In addition to what is said 
elsewhere (Epiiraim, § 5, i. ; Joseph i., § 2), some 
considerations must be offered here. 

In favour of Jacobs’ explanation as a survival of a ‘junior- 
right ’ from a pastoral period (Ephraim i., § 5, i.) is the ad¬ 
vantage it has of explaining so many other cases of the younger 
being preferred .7 It is doubtful, however, whether the genea¬ 
logical system is quite old enough to have retained a custom so 
antique. Still, though ihe whole question of the meaning and 
origin of the ‘junior birth-right’ where it is known to have 
prevailed is difficult, the suggestion that some at least of the old 
Hebrew genealogical relationships are due to it perhaps deserves 
more consideration than it seems to have received. 8 Reference 
is made below (§ 4, begin.) to the view of Winckler {Gf 2 74 f.) that 
the two sons of joseph, whom he regards as in some respects a 
solar character (above, col. 2582, n. 3), represent the two halves 
of the year, and that their exchange of places refers to a change 
in the mode of calculating the year that is known to have 
occurred (Month, § 3). This seems one of the least tempting 
mythical interpretations ,9 and appears to be uncalled for, as 
Winckler himself offers another explanation decidedly more 
plausible (Gf 2 85). 

Winckler suggests that there was much more than 
the story of Gideon-Abimeleeh to indicate an early 
importance of Manasseh. The fact that in one account 
the career of Saul began at Jabesh in Gilead he regards 
as one of several indications (( 7 / 2 158) that Saul was 
from across the Jordan, probably a Manassite leader of 
a band of warriors who made the chieftainship of 
Benjamin a stepping-stone to the kingship of a 

1 So MT, and Pesli.; but ®ba gives Ephraim first. 

2 J seems to take the other side (Ephraim first); but it is 
only in appearance : in Josh. 17 17 the phrase is a gloss (®e, 

om.), and in Dt. 34 2 the same is probably true ; although 
the passage is old enough to be found in ® (®bal) } its place 
in the Sam. text is taken by one quite different. 

3 1 Ch. 93 (dwellers at Jerusalem), 2 Ch. 15 9 ( gerlm at 
Jerusalem: temp. Asa), 30 1 (letters), 30 10 (posts), 30 18 (at 
Hezekiah’s passover : destruction of sanctuaries). 

4 Since he has already given Benjamin, the order cannot be 
geographical, as that in Ezek. 48 may well be in this part*of it. 

5 The order, Manasseh first {w. 27/I and 29 in the account 
of the tribes in Judg. 1), may be due to R ; and what to make 
of Judg. 5 (Ephraim [Benjamin] Machir) is not clear. 

6 Nu. 1 (censors), 1 32^ (census), 2 18 ff. (camp), 10 22 /. 
(camp), 13 8 11 (‘spies’), Josh. 21 5= 1 Ch. 666^ (Kohathite 
cities), 212125 = 1 Ch. 665 [where Ephraim is omitted] (priests’ 
cities), 1 Ch. 12 3 of. (deserters to David), 1 Ch. 27 10 f (David’s 
tribal rulers [nagid\). 

7 Jacobs’ list {Bibl. Arch. 50) is: Abraham, Isaac, Bethuel, 
Rebekah, Jacob, Rachel, Judah, Joseph, Benjamin, Ephraim, 
Moses, etc. 

8 Even Gunkel in his interesting note {Gen. 271 f) does not 
refer to it. 

8 Cp Gunkel, Genesis , p. liv, n. 1. 


Benjamin monarchy, which, through the expulsion of 
the Philistines, became a state of considerable dimen¬ 
sions (i6r 164). A forecast of this is given in the 
victory of Jephthah over Ephraim (2141), which 
Winckler thinks originally made Jephthah king in 
Shechem (141), and with this he connects the story 
of Abimeleeh. Manasseh had thus the supremacy in 
a very real sense before it passed to Ephraim with 
Jeroboam. The theory that Saul’s home was across 
the Jordan is strongly defended by Winckler. For 
Cheyne’s reasons for rejecting it, and the emendations 
of the text on which his own theory partly rests, see 
Saul. 

Naturally the name as well as the status of Manasseh 
was popularly explained. It was connected with the 

4 Meaning verb to forget - J ose P hus sa y s that the 

‘ 6 name means 'causing to forget* (Ant. 

0 n e * ii. 61 , § 92, iiriKridQv): Joseph’s present 
happiness made him forget his former misfortunes. 
The explanation intended by Josephus occurs in Gen. 
4l5r (E), alongside of another version (J? so Gunkel) 
which makes the thing forgotten not Joseph’s trouble 
(^Dy [E]) but his father’s house. 

It is not very clear what is the point of the emphasis laid 
(41 50 [E]) on Manasseh and Ephraim being born in the fruitful 
years before the years of famine : it is doubtful whether it 
implies a special interpretation of the names—Manasseh = 
postponer (cp Arabic nasa'a), Ephraim = fruitful (cp Ephraim, 
§ 1 f). Such a popular etymology would fit admirably Winckler’* 
{Gf 2 74 f) mythological account of Ephraim’s taking the place 
of Manasseh as referring to the postponing of ihe new year 
from autumn to spring (see Year, §§6 8); but the theory is 
precarious (see above, § 3). 1 

The real etymology of the name is unknown. The 
abnormal vocalisation (':&:) of the verb expressing E’s 


explanation would confirm the traditional vocalisation 
of the name if we could be sure that it is not (so Ball, 
ad toe.) accidental. Fortunately Manasseh is one of 
the few tribe names that were early used by individuals, 
and so we have seventh-century evidence of the pro¬ 
nunciation. 2 It is, however, not quite decisive. In 
Esarhaddon’s list of tributary princes the name is 
Menase (Me-na-si-e); but in that of Asur-bani-pal it is 
Minse (Mi-in-si-e). 

Noting certain other names ending in sa (kc’), Sieg¬ 
fried in 1875 3 suggested that Manasseh was a compound 
name: Men-nasa (cp <E 5 A , fiavvaffar}), ‘Men sustulit* 
(cp Amasiah, ,-PDDy)- Meni, who seems to have been, 
like Gad, a god of fate (see Fortune, Gad, § 1, end), 
found worshippers in Israel even in very late times (Is. 
65 n, RV). If Meni has been shortened into -man in 
Ahiman, as Fiirst suggested (cp Ahiman), it is possible 
that it might be treated similarly even at the beginning 
of a word. It is not certain, however, that the names 
ending in sa support the theory, ttv in KtroTt may be a 
divine name like Dusara in me’Vtrn, and in it 

may be like Bel in bznhx (EXa/ 3 ryXos). 4 

It would thus be possible, indeed, to regard the name 
Manasseh as one of a elass by no means small, the 
class namely of names that contain two divine titles. 


1 The suggestion of G. H. B. Wright { Was Israel in Egypt? 

245) that we should connect the name with the story of a sur¬ 
viving remnant of Ephraim in Judg. 12 4 (cnSN being 

considered equivalent to cUi whence Manasseh) is hardly con¬ 
sistent with a recognition of the fact (see Moore, Bu., Now. ad 
foe.) that the text of the passage is corrupt. (The use Steuernagel 
[Wanderung, 25] makes of the passage is more cautious.) Nor 
is there more to be said for a connection (Wright, t.c .) with D 3 , 

‘ standard'; whatever the story of the ‘ witness ’ -altar in 
Josh. 22 may owe its origin to (see col. 2922, n. 3), it is hardly 
possible that a «Ay-standard had anything to do with it; and 
moreover, even if we should incline to accept Steuernagel’* 
acute suggestion ( Eimvanderung , 96) that originally it was 
only certain Josephites that were blamed (see Reuben), * Manas¬ 
seh ’ does not seem to have been mentioned in the story originally. 

2 We must remember, however, the possibility that the 
pronunciation of the personal name may have reacted on the 
tradition of the tribal name. 

3 ZPT{ 1875) 366 f. He is followed by C. Niebuhr {Gesch. Ebr . 
Zeit. y 252 [1894]). 

4 On names in sa see S. A. Cook, Exp. T 10 5257^ (1899). 
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Min-se, which would be the exact Hebrew equivalent 
of Asur-bani-pal’s Minse, would in that case contain 
the two divine names Men and &a (cp Baasha). 

It would be natural then to conjecture that the strange name 
Nimshi ought to be Minshe (see, however, Nimshi). Jehu, the 
founder of the third great post-Davidic northern dynasty, would 
thus be called ‘ben Minshe’—a Manassite. It has been sug¬ 
gested elsewhere (Issachar, § 4) that there are perhaps hints of 
a recognition of a deity §a in N. Ephraim. If Men, on the 
other hand, were more at home on the east of the Jordan, the com¬ 
pound title Min§e would be symbolical of the east and the west. 
Menahem, who was probably a Gadite (ben Gadi; see Gadi, 
Gad, § 10), may have borne the name of the same deity : to 
judge from the spelling of the king’s name in Tiglath-pileser's 
contemporary list of tributaries (Me-ni-hi-im-me), Menahem 
may stand related to Hamuel [g.v.\ as Joab to Abiel. 

If on the other hand we are willing to follow the old 
Hebrew etymology in regarding Manasseh as a parti¬ 
cipial form (see below), it will be plausible to find in it 
the name or title of a divine being honoured by 
Manassite clans. The unnamed god who vanished 
with the appearance of morning (Gen. 3224 [25]^:, JE) 
inflicted an injury in what v. 25 [26] calls nw.i Ta 1 (EV, 
‘the sinew of’ the ’hip’). In Arabia nasiya is to 
suffer, and nasa , to inflict, such an injury. Manasseh (the 
piel participle) would thus be the name of a super¬ 
natural being of whom the inflicting of such an injury 
was characteristic (so Land, De Gids, Oct. 1871, ‘ De 
wording van staat en godsdienst in het oude Israel,’ 
20). 2 Gunkel suggests that the story is connected with 
a local religious dance of a peculiar halting kind. It is 
worth noting that lahalluj, * walking in a loose manner, 
as though disjointed, ... as though dragging a thing ’ 
is the effect of contact with ginn [Ham. p. 30, /. 4 ; 
compare the story in Abulf. Ann. 8202). It is not 
certain, however, who it was that was lamed. Gen. 
3226(2 (E, Gunkel) certainly suggests that it was Jacob’s 
antagonist, and ‘Jacob’ in v. 26 b (J ? Gunkel) may 
very well be an erroneous gloss. W. M. Muller [As. u. 
Eur. 163, n. 1) well compares / liad t 23 725-727 (Odysseus’ 
unfair wrestling). That this is really the view of J 
seems to be borne out by v. 29 (J) where Jacob has 
‘prevailed with gods and men.’ 3 It would appear, 
therefore, that in the original story the epithet Manasseh 
was a fitting title of Jacob himself, which might be borne 
by his worshippers, as in the case of Gad. According 
to 1 K. I826 the N. Israelite prophets (priests?) were 
accustomed to perform certain religious dances which 
could be called limping 4 (RV m £*; inssu). There may 
have been something similar east of the Jordan, where it 
is commonly held that the wrestling scene is laid. 
Bernh. Luther, however, argues with some plausibility 
(ZATlV 2 l 6 g [ i 9° 1 ]) that it really belongs to Bethel 
(Gen. 28 ). The question is of less importance in the 
present inquiry, since, if the story is connected with a 
real tradition of some kind, it refers to settlers on their 
way to the west. 

It is perhaps in favour of this last explanation that 
there is some evidence that the name Manasseh was 
felt to be a participle, therefore in a sense an adjective, 
and consequently capable of being used with the article. 

Manasseh occurs in the Hexateuch with the article some 
twelve times (L) and P), in each case after the construct 'ypj 
which occurs only thrice 6 (P )7 without the article. Out- 


The critical analysis of the passage is still matter for dis¬ 
cussion. Verse 25126! may he wholly late. 

2 Land compares the Arabian ginn. 

* Cp Holzinger, Gen. 210; Penuel. Of course J may have 
had a parallel to E’s Mahanaim fragment 32 2yC, which perhaps 
originally told of a (successful?) conflict of Jacob with divine 
hosts (so Gunkel). 

4 The dancing of David (2 S. G14) is called ‘whirling’ 
at least if the text is right (but cp Dance, § 4 [4]). 

. 5 After n Bo (’v;n)> on the other hand, the article is never 
inserted. Is this due to the final n of nuiD? 

6 Of course also in Nu. 3233 before ppr 

7 ungrammatical nB'JCrr ESBTJ in Josh. 13 7 is no doubt 
a scribal error (probably homoioteleuton). Kbnig’s explanation 
\Lehrgeb. 2 2, § 20c) itself needs explanation. Kautzscb’s ex¬ 
planation {(Gramm. § 125 d, n.) is not convincing. 
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side the Hexateuch on the other hand— i.e. y in Chronicles—^ n 
(4 times) does not take the articled and it is therefore at 
least quite possible that the abnormal n&iDn is due to misreading 
JtJ’JCn in the archaic script, which may have continued in use 
in the Torah (and Joshua?) longer than elsewhere. This gentilic 
‘ Manassite ’ (’i«D) occurs four times, always (quite normally) 
with the article 2 and always of the trans-Jordan tribe. 

Reference has been made to the representation in 
Judg. 5 of a Machir ( = Manasseh) settled in the high- 
5 Legends of ^ anc ^ s Ephraim and the representation 
settlement. of J accordin g to which the Machirites 
crossed the Jordan (?) and established 
themselves (Nu. 32 39 41 /.) in Gilead, the land of the 
Amorites. See further Jair, Nobah. Gad and 
Reuben, however, having been described in JE (Nu. 32 ) 
as being assigned their homes before their kinsmen 
settled in W. Palestine (cp Gad, § 11), it came to be 
said that Machir too received Gilead from Moses [v. 40). 
With this is connected the view of the Deuteronomic 
writers that the whole country from the Jabbok north¬ 
wards—the half of Gilead (Josh. 1225 1331), i.e. t the 
part not given to Gad (Dt. 312), and all Bashan, all 
the region of Argob, the kingdom of Og (Dt. 313)— was 
given by Moses to Manassites (cp Dt. 298 Josh. 126138 
[£ 5 , Di. etc. ] 30/ I87 227; for Bashan Dt. 443 Josh. 208 
21627), who come to be called regularly ‘ half the tribe 
of Manasseh.’ Naturally it became necessary to asso¬ 
ciate these Manassites with Gad and Reuben in helping 
their kinsmen (mentioned alone in Nu. 32 ) to effect a 
settlement in the west 3 (Josh. 1 12 4 12 [D 2 ]) and in the 
obscure story of the altar (Josh. 22 ; see Gad, § n, and 
especially Reuben). The view of P has often been 
supposed to be similar (cp Josh. 13 29 143 ?). 

According to Steuernagel, however, E and (so now 
also Holzinger, Joshua , p. xii) P recognise only Reuben 
and Gad in the east [Josh. 201); his view being based 
on the P parts of Nu. 32 and on the genealogy (216). 
From the fact that the Manassite genealogies in Nu. 
2629 ffA and Josh. 17 1 / differ only in their account of 
Maehir and Gilead, 5 6 7 Steuernagel argues that Machir and 
Gilead are a later insertion into P which knows nothing 
of any Machir—an insertion worked in in two ways 

The confusion on this subject is perhaps past repair; 
but we venture to make the following suggestions. It 
appears that in Josh. 17 1^2 as it now stands the sons 
—being called 1 the rest ’ in opposition to Maehir who 
figures as the father of Gilead—are regarded as settling 
in W. Palestine. Steuernagel reaches the same result, 
for when he cuts out the mention of Maehir he cuts out 
also the words ‘the rest of.’ On the other hand it is 
just as certain that in P’s list (Nu. 2634) the sons are 
assigned to the east (on Nu. 27 1 36 1 see below). Kuenen 
argues that Gen. 5623 (E) also held Machir to be the 
only son of Manasseh. Is it necessary, however, to 
suppose that E would have called Machir * father of 
Gilead’? May not the ‘sons of Machir’ mean the 
‘tribe of Machir,’ and the ‘adoption’ (St. ZATIV 
6 145 ff. [1886]) be E’s acknowledgment of the equiva¬ 
lence of Manasseh and Maehir? (so practically Gunkel). 
The names of some of the sons certainly suggest the west. 

That is true of Abiezer, Shechem, and Hepher ; perhaps also 
of Shemida (yVEE’X which may be connected in some way with 
Shamir, Shimron, Shomron ; © reads (mostly) r for d. G None 


1 In 1 Ch. 27 21 occurs niyjon ’sn* 

2 Dt. 4 43 'tf’aip 1 ?, 2 K. 10 33 'IMibrn, and twice with 
Dt. 20 8 [7] 1 Ch. 26 32. In each case ReubenfA’ precedes. 

3 On the possibility of some historical reminiscence underlying 
this story (Steuernagel, Einivandcrung , 94) see Reuben. 

Gen. 4620 gives no genealogy of Manasseh (Ephraim, § 12, 
n. 1, and see below), ©bal inserts a notice agreeing with 1 Ch. 
7 14: by an Aramaian concubine Manasseh begat Machir, who 
begat Gilead. 

® Machir’s relation to Hepher, etc., is in Nu. that of grand¬ 
father, in Josh 17 2 that of brother (in v. 3, however, grandfather: 
see Kue. Th. T 11 487). 

6 ©b reads ciCE' in Josh.; but the fi may be a graphical error 
from a. In 1 Ch. 7 18 Ishhdod may possibly represent Shemida 
(so Benzinger, ad loci) especially if the y is not original. 
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suggests the east: Helek is unknown and so is Asriel, if indeed it 
be not an intruder, for it seems on the whole as probable as not 
that the writer of the words (17 5) ‘ And there fell ten parts to 
Manasseh [. . . | 1 (7'. 6 ) for the daughters of Manasseh received 
an inheritance amongst his sons’ counted the brothers carelessly 
as five, including Hepher. How the name Asriel might come 
into existence we see from x Ch. 7 14 (see Asriel). 

If the sons must then be assigned to the west are we 
to conclude that, as Dillmann (on Nu. 26 ) suggests, 
the writer who is responsible for the mention of Gilead 
had lost all hold of the geographical meaning of the 
name Gilead, or, believing that Gilead was conquered 
first, regarded the W. Manassites as offshoots of the 
i;. Manassites? 2 It is on the whole more likely that 
the source of confusion is the word Machir. Sons were 
assigned to Machir-Manasseh (e.g. , Gen. 5O23, E), who 
was then mistaken for Machir-Gilead, and therefore 
called in a gloss ' father of Gilead ’ (see below, n. 3). 

It seems natural to suppose that the five daughters 
(Nu. 2633) are to be judged like the sons. 

27 7 does not say that Moses actually gave the daughters their 
inheritance, nor does 30 2, whilst in Josh. 17 4/' ‘ them ' not ‘ us* 
shows that we are to regard the provision as having been carried 
out by Joshua — i.e., in W Palestine. 3 The case had to be 
mentioned in Nu 27 30 because it was necessary that the legal 
decision should be attributed to Moses. The most natural ex¬ 
planation of the postponement of the carrying out to Josh. 17 
is that the whole story was known to belong to the west. There 
is nothing in the five names as they appear in the present text 
to suggest the east t Tirzah, />V//x-hoglah, and /l/V/meholah are 
in the west; Noah is probably, like Neah (Josh. 10 13), a corrup¬ 
tion of something else (Naarah on the boundary of Ephraim?), 
and Milcah is obscure (see, however, the special articles). On 
the question who the father was, see below, § 9. 

We must pass on to other aspects of the Manasseh 
question. On the assumption, which is universal, that 
Manasseh is a real tribe name, it is generally supposed 
that when the curtain rises the Manassites are part of 
the inhabitants of Mt. Ephraim. 

Winckler’s suggestion that the Gideon-Abimelech 
story is a monument of the arrival of Manasseh from 
the east has been mentioned above (§ 3). Steuernagel, 
conversely, remarks that Gideon's claim on Succoth and 
Peniel suggests that part of what he calls the Jacob-tribe 
— i.e., what afterwards became Joseph ( = Ephraim, 
Benjamin, and Manasseh) — may have remained E. of 
the Jordan when the others entered Palestine (Ein- 
1 wamierung, 64). 

Although it is also commonly supposed that Benjamin 
had already been constituted when Manasseh or Machir 
became distinct from Ephraim, 4 this is by no means 
certain (see Benjamin, §§ 1 f. 5* Ephraim, § 5, ii., 
Joseph, § 2). T he expansion of Joseph seems to be 
dealt with in a much discussed passage in Josh. 
(1714-r 8). The house of Joseph (see the comm.) 
complains that the blessing of Yahwe has made it too 
large for a single tribal portion : it finds the highlands 
too narrow and the plain inaccessible. T he answer is : 
clear the forest and force a way into the plain. At the 
same time it is admitted to be entitled to more than one 
portion. If the plausible theory of Butlde ( Ri. Sa. 33 ff .), 
adopted by Kittel (Gesch. Heb. 1 240), that the forest to 
be cleared was in Gilead 5 (cp Ephraim, § 3), be 
adopted, it is natural to regard the spread of Machir- 
Manasseh to the E. (Nu. 3239) as a further stage of 
the same expansion which produced West Manasseh. 
Steuernagel ( Rimvanderung, 97) finds an echo of the 
birth of Manasseh in the storv of the advance of Joseph to 

1 The omitted words and the second part of 7*. 6 are probably 
from another hand (Steuernagel). 

2 So also E. L. Curtis, Hastings’ DB2i2gb and perhaps 
Driver, 3 232. 

3 In Nu. 3 <> it is beads of the fathers’ houses of the family of 
the children of Gilead (7'. 1) that call Zelophehad their brother 
(7/. 2) ; but in v. 5 the speakers are called ‘ the tribe of the sons 
of Joseph.’ ‘ Gilead ’ and ‘ Machir,' therefore, in y. 1 are prob¬ 
ably ixot original. According to Jos. Ant. iv. 7 5 it was the 
chief men of the tribe of Manasseh that told Moses of the death 
of Zelophehad. 

* So Stade (Gl r l 1 160), Guthe {GV 1 56), and others. 

3 Hitzig (Gl'f 106) found it in S. Ephraim, Knobel, keil, 
and Steuernagel (ad loc.), in the N., Ewald (Gy /^2 2^2/-) i° 
the plain. 


Dothan. 1 He thinks that there were probably struggles 
with the Leah tribes Issachar and Zebulun who were 
making their way from the SW. of Ephraim where they 
had at first settled (see Zebulun). 

Judg. 5 seems to imply that the whole of Manasseh 
was in West Palestine. When the Machirites are to be 
supposed to have crossed into Gilead of course we do 
not know. Steuernagel thinks that there was a conflict 
between (W.) Manasseh and Gad (Einwanderung, 24, 
below) which ended in the conquest of northern Gad 
(Gilead) by the Machirites (expedition of Gideon, conquest 
of Succoth and Peniel; see, however, Gideon): when 
the Gileadites are called a Machirite clan they are 
thereby treated as dependent on Machir. 

The ‘Blessing of Jacob' contains at present no 
mention of Manasseh (or Ephraim), treating it as part 
, of Joseph (see, however, Joseph i. , § 2, 

6. Other first sma jj t y pe Ephraim, § 5, ii., second 

references. p ara g ra ph) t a nd there is considerable 
confusion in the blessings connected with the adoption 
of Joseph’s sons (see Carpenter-Battersby and the 
comm.). In the ' Blessing of Moses ’ on the other hand 
the last two lines of Dt. 33x7 where Manasseh is 
mentioned are a gloss. Who the ‘first-born’ (MT, 
mtl -n^a) referred to in the first line is, is disputed ; but 
in any case the reference is not to Manasseh. 

1 1 is improbable that 2 S. 20 26 tells us that David had a 
Manassite priest—having perhaps (Winckler) carried off some 
Manassite deity to his capital. Besides the question at what 
date ‘ Jairite’ and ‘ Manassite’ were equated (see § 9, ii ), there 
is the question whether the reading ‘Jairite’ is correct. In 
addition to what is said elsewhere (Ira, 3) is to be noted 
Winckler’s suggestion (C/2241, n. 2) that Ja’irite has arisen 
from a variant Ja’ir for ‘Ira. The sixth and the seventh in the 
list of Solomon’s administrative districts (1 K. 4 13/.) lay in the 
northern part of the trans-Jordan country. In Ps. 60(7) 

( = 108 8) Gilead and Manasseh represent the trans-Jordan district 
(|| Ephraixnand Judah); in 80 2 Ephraim, Benjamin, and Manasseh 
are the representatives of the ancient northern Israel. 2 There 
is nothing to be learned from the Chronicler’s list of seven 
Manassites who deserted to David at Hebron (1 Ch. 12 20). 

It is now time to ask whether it is possible to get 
behind the legends and other data and arrive at any 
, . theory of the actual course of events. 
7 V t The centre of gravity of northern Israel 

history. j n j 1 j stor | ca i times appears to have been 
at Shechem (Ephraim i., §§ 4 10). There is no hint in 
the OT of any tradition of the southern Leah tribes ever 
having been farther north than Shechem. If we are to 
connect them, as seems probable, with the Habiri of the 
Amarna letters, 3 the settlement of the Israelites proper 
(including ‘Manasseh’) in the Ephraim highlands will 
fall later (cp Naphtali, §§ 1 3). They contributed, as 
we have seen, to the struggle sung of in Judg. 5. It 
seems probable that the southern ' Benjamite ’ monarchy 
of Saul was made possible by earlier achievements 
farther north. It is not possible to distinguish definitely 
Manasseh from the rest of the Ephraim highlands which 
are dealt with elsewhere (Ephraim, i. 3/). There can 
be little doubt that there was always more or less com¬ 
munication with the trans-Jordan lands. The history of 
the northern portion of the trans-Jordan lands, which is 
traditionally regarded as Manassite, is very obscure. 
See Gilead, Bashan, Argob, Aram, Havvoth-jair, 
Jephthah. The most obvious fact written on the face 
of the records preserved to us is the series of strttggles 
with Aramreans. If there were such, as no doubt there 
were, in the earlier days (see Jacob, Laban), it is even 
more certain that they were frequent later (e.g., Am. 13). 
On the contributions made to the history of Israel by 
the trans-Jordanic division see Gad, § 10. On East 

1 He combines with this the fight at the waters of Merom, 
which, following (AS’ 27 S 9 q, he places near Dothan. 

2 Either Benjamin or Manasseh must be an addition—perhaps 

Manasseh, as best accounting for the strange order (cp Judg. 
5 14). . . 

3 See above, col. 13x6, n. 5. Since that was written Steuernagel 
has argued ably for this view in his very clever discussion of the 
settlement of Israel (Eitnuanderung, 115-123). On the general 
question see (besides Naphtali, § 1) Simeon. 
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Manasseh’s reputation for valour see Josh. 17 r i Ch. 
5 18*22. According to the Chronicler the [eastern] half 
of Manasseh was transported by Tiglath-pileser (1 Ch. 
526); 2 K. 15 29 had said simply ‘ Gilead/ on which see 
Naphtali, § 3, n. In the fragment referred to below 
(next col.) we are told, if the reading is correct, that 
Geshur and Aram obtained possession of the Havvoth- 
jair (1 Ch. 223). The Chronicler is strangely fond of 
introducing references to Manasseh (see col. 2919, n. 3). 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that the geo¬ 
graphical data as to where Manassites were settled are 
_, perplexing. P’s south border is dealt 

8 ‘ . with elsewhere (Ephraim, §§ 5 11); 

graphical data. the northern bor der is omitted (see 

Joshua, § 9), unless the last clause of v. io, which has no 
grammatical subject, represents it. No list of Manassite 
cities is given (cp Joshua, § 9), only a list of those which 
might have been expected to be Manassite, but were 
not: Tappuah belonged to Ephraim, and five—viz., 
Beth-shean near the Jordan, Ibleam, Taanach, 
and Megiddo on the S. edge of the great plain, and 
Dor 1 on the coast—remained in the hands of the 
Canaanites (on the text of v. n see Asher, § 3). What 
the Naphoth in Issachar and Asher were we do not 
know (see Naphtali, § 2). Instead of a list of 
Manassite cities we have in v. 2 a list unparalleled in the 
book of Joshua : each item is ‘the sons of—.’ Some, 
however, if not all, of the names are names of towns ; 
and the same is true no doubt, as Kuenen saw {Th.T 
11488 [1877]), °f daughters mentioned in v. 3 
(see col. 2923, small type). 

i. The list just referred to (Josh. 17 if. ), and the equiva¬ 

lent list in Nu. 26 34 2 3 * * has been discussed already (col. 
_ . 2922) in its bearing on the Manasseh- 

9. Genealogies. Machir . Gilead question . As a gene- 

alogy it raises a further question. The brothers among 
whom the daughters received their inheritance (viXTirn 
irnR ; Josh. 17 ) are nowhere mentioned. The father 
himself is named in five passages (Nu. 26 = 1 Ch. 7 
Nu. 27 Nu. 36 and Josh. 17 ) ; but nowhere is there any 
hint of his having any brothers. In fact, as Kuenen 
(for another object) has pointed out ( Th. 7 T 1 489), only 
if there were no such brothers could the daughters 
succeed to Hepher’s inheritance. In Nu. 36 n, how¬ 
ever, it is expressly said that the five daughters married 
sons of their uncles (jnm 8 ':a). If the daughters' 
father were Hepher instead of being Hepher's son the 
difficulty would disappear. If we suppose that Nu. 
2633 originally began ‘And Hepher had no sons,' and 
that later Hepher became corrupted into Zelophehad 
(nsn*?! becoming irbS^), necessitating the gloss ‘ son of 
Hepher/ we clear up the matter and also get rid of the 
difficult name ‘Zelophehad.’ Cheyne very acutely 
treats Zelophehad as a corruption of a supposed Salhad 
(see Salecah) ; but that assumes that we are to look 
in the E., and that view, it has been urged above (§5, 
mid.), is not without difficulty. 

ii. The 10 (11) Manassite (?) names mentioned before 
(§ 5) reappear for the most part, though quite differ¬ 
ently arranged, in what seems to be the Chronicler’s 
main Manassite genealogy (1 Ch. 7 14-19) : it comes 
between Naphtali and Ephraim. The passage seems 
to be deeply corrupt (see the separate articles). 

Abiezer is a son (not an uncle), and Mahlah a son or daughter 
(not a sister), of Milcah who is called Molecheth. Helek (called 
Likhi)and Shechem are sons (not brothers) of Shemida. Hepher 
is not mentioned, being represented by Zelophehad. Shemida 
has no brothers, two of them appearing as sons (Helek and 
Shechem) among whom is also No'ah one of ‘ Zelophehad’s 
daughters (in Joshua), of whom two (Hoglah and Tirzah) dis¬ 
appear, whilst two new names appear (Ahian son of Shemida, 
and Ishhod son of Moleketh). 

The source of the names in w . 16 17 a (Peresh [which 

1 ‘^Endor’ which MT adds to the list as given in Judg. I27 
and in <!S (but see Endor) of Josh. 17 is to be omitted : see 
Naphtali, § 2. 

2 On Gen. 46 see above, col. 1320, n. 1. 

3 In estimating the value of this datum it must of course be 

remembered that dod is a somewhat indefinite term. 
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omits=Sheresh], Ulam [Benjamite in 839], Rekem [a Benjamite 
town, Josh. IS27], and Bedan) cannot be conjectured. The 
same is true of the little list of seven names which some one has 
inserted, as a register of ‘ half the tribe of Manasseh,' ‘ who dwelt 
in the land,’ to supplement the Reuben and Gad lists. 

Since the famous Jair called Gileadite in 

Judg. 10 3, appears to be assigned in Nu. 3241 to 
Manasseh, it is strange that there is no mention of him 
in the genealogies. The Chronicler has perhaps re¬ 
paired the omission : a fragment (1 Ch. 221-23) wedged 
into the Judah genealogy tells that a daughter of Machir 
had a grandson named Jair who had twenty-three cities 
in the land of Gilead. The closing words of v. 23 
suggest that the fragment belongs to the obscure gene¬ 
alogy in 7 14 Jf. 1 Whatever be the real meaning of that 
genealogy, however, it is not quite certain that anywhere 
else, at least, Jair is correctly made to be a Manassite. 
Dt. 3 14 is not a reliable passage ; but it may mean this : 
no doubt Moses had given the territory mentioned in 
the context to half the tribe of Manasseh, but (read 
un with (S) Jair took all the region, etc. ‘ Son of 
Manasseh ’ was probably appended to * Jair ’ after 
Nu. 3241 had received its present form — i. e. , probably 
after the insertion of v. 40 about Machir the son of 
Manasseh. Originally v. 41 probably resembled v. 42 
where Nobah has no patronymic. Jair was therefore 
Gileadite rather than exactly Manassite. 2 

The late passage Josh. 13 30 of course implies the later form of 
Nu. 32 41. 

Whether we may venture to infer from 1 Ch. 221-23 that Jair 
was the outcome of a fusion of Reubenite (cp Ed. Meyer, Entsteh. 
16) families (Hezron) with Gileadite families (sister of Gilead), 
that it was settled at first somewhat S. in Gilead (Judg. 103^), 
and afterwards moved northwards (Nu. 3241), mingling with 
Manassites (so Steuernagel, Eimuandenmg , 25), is less certain. 
See Reuben. If Segub, Jair’s ‘ father ’ (1 Ch. 2 22), is a corrup¬ 
tion of Argoh, which Jair is said to have conquered (Dt. 3 14), there 
may have been a theory to that effect. 

On the problem connected with Manasseh see in 
addition to the commentaries, the histories, and the 
dictionaries, Kuenen, ‘ De stam Manasse ’ {Th.T 

478-496 [1877]) and Steuernagel, Die Einwanderung 
der israelitischen Stdmme iti Kanaan (1901), especially 
21-28. H. W. II. 

MANASSEH (nt&O I manacch(c) [BNAL]). 

1. King of Judah (692-639 b.c. ), son of Hezekiah, 
and father of Amon ; on his mother’s name see Heph- 
ZIBAII. Very little is recorded of his long and, it would 
seem, extremely prosperous reign. As we approach 
the final catastrophe, the editor feels it less important to 
communicate details, because of the reactionary character 
of the religion favoured by the latest kings. The sins 
of Manasseh, so we are assured — i.e. , first, his patronage 
of heathenish cults, and next, his shedding of innocent 
blood (as a persecutor of the prophets?) —were the true 
causes of the captivity. But how could this wickedness 
of the king be consistent with the long-continued pros¬ 
perity which the annals appear to have recorded ? 

According to a long-assumed critical result (see 
Graf, St. Kr . , 1859, pp. 467 ff. ; Kue. Ond.W i. 473 ; 
Wellh. Prol.W 215 [ET 207], and cp Chronicles, 
§ 8 (e)), the Chronicler found a way of reconciling this 
inconsistency, which seemed to threaten his dogma of 
prompt retribution for sin, by supposing a Babylonian 
captivity of Manasseh (a sort of prophecy of the later 
captivity under Nebuchadrezzar), from which the king 
was only delivered through his repentance (2 Ch. 33 
n-13). Schrader, however (A 'ATW 367 ff.), has 

given highly plausible arguments in favour of the accuracy 
of the Chronicler, so far as his facts are concerned, (i.) 
In the lists of twenty-two tributary kings of Canaan and 
the small neighbouring countries given alike by Esarhad- 
don and by Asur-bani-pal we find the name of M£nass6 
king of Jaudu — i.e. , Judah {KB ii. 149 239). (ii.) When 
Samas-sum-ukln, king or viceroy of Babylon, rebelled 
against his royal brother (cp Asurbanjpal, § 7), he 
obtained the support of the kings of the very region to 

1 See col. 2361, n. 3, and especially Zelophehad. 

2 So also Cheyne (Jephthah, § 3). 
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whieh the tributaries on the lists belonged (KB 2 185 ; cp 
395). It is not known whether Manasseh was more 
cautious than the rest; but we have no reason to suppose 
this. (iii.) Even if we grant that Manasseh was suspected 
of being implicated in the revolt, he would certainly have 
been summoned by Asur-bani-pal to give an account of 
his actions, and there are inscriptions to prove that after 
the overthrow of Samas-sum-ukin (647 B.C.), Asur-bani- 
pal received both kings and ambassadors in Babylon. 
Knowing, as we do, much better than Graf, how the 
Chronicler generally worked — viz., by adopting and 
modifying or supplementing earlier traditional material 
—we have no sufficient reason to doubt that Manasseh 
did go to Babylon at the call of his suzerain. Whether 
he was carried thither in chains, like Pharaoh Necho I., 
or whether this is a romantic addition to the story, we 
cannot venture to say. That the repentance of Manasseh 
was a fact, no historian could assert. The whole course 
of the later history is opposed to such a view (cp Israel, 

§ 36; Wi. AT Unt . 122 /. ; M‘Curdy, Hist. Proph. 
Mon. 2386, who boldly corrects ’Babylon’ in Ch. into 
4 Nineveh’ ; Driver, in Hogarth, Author, and Archceol. 
114-116). 

The vagueness of the Chronicler’s statement in 2 Ch. 33 11 may 
seem to support the idea that the narrative is an edifying fiction. 
But was the vagueness always there? One expression may lead 
us to doubt this—viz., ‘took him with hooks' (so RV»>'£- for 
D'nirD). This expression might pass in poetry (see 2 K. 19 28 
Ezek. 19 4 ; cp Job 40 26 [41 2]), but hardly in sober prose. Yet 
the rendering ‘ in chains’ (RV ; so 0 , Vg., Tg.) does violence to 
usage. We must either render ‘ with hooks' or emend the text. 
A parallel passage (2 K.255) suggests that O'nin may conceal 
the name of a place, and further, that the latent place-name may 
be Jericho (in'T 3 \ miswritten 'mn 3 — D'mrn)- If so, Manasseh 
fled to Jericho on the capture of Jerusalem, and was taken there. 
So, too, may perhaps be a relic of *•*•> ‘of 

ASur-bfini-pai.’ Observe that the parallel description of the 
imprisonment of Pharaoh Necho (Schr. KA T 371) says nothing 
of ‘ hooks.’ 

2. One of the B’ne Pahath-moab in list of those with foreign 
wives (see Ezra i., § 5, end), Ezra 10 3of (jxavaacq [Baf])=i Esd. 
931 (jxa-yaao-qa ? [BA]). 

3. One of the B’ne Hashum in same list, Ezra 10 33! =1 Esd. 
9 33. 

4. In Judg. 18 30 [MT] (/xavvacrtrr) [A]), ancestor of Jonathan 
the Danite priest. See, however, Jonathan, Moses. 

MANASSES (man&cchc [BAL]). 

1. i Esd. 9 33 = Ezra 10 30, Manasseh ii. (3). 

2. Tohit 14 10. See Achiacharus, Tobit. 

3. Judith 82, the husband of Judith. 

4. Mr. 1 10. See Manasseh ii. (1). 

5. Rev. 76 . See Manasseh i. 

MANASSES, PRAYER OF. See Apocrypha, § 6 . 
MANASSITE ('t^D), Dt. 4 43 etc. See Manasseh i. 
§ 4. end. 

MANDRAKES, RV m e- Love-apples (D\S‘Tn; 
MHA A MAN A pATOpOYi Gen. 3014; MANApAfOpAI 
(-01 AD once), Gen. 30 15/. Cant. 7 13 [14] [-pec A]f). 

The Hebrew name, dudd'tm , was no doubt popularly 
associated with dodim , dhh, ‘love’; but its real ety¬ 
mology (like that of fj.av8pay6pa$) is obscure. It de¬ 
notes the fruit—in Cant. 7 13 [14] possibly the flowers— 
of a plant of the same genus as the belladonna plant 
(Atropa Belladonna , L.). A Greek description of the 
mandrake will be found in Dioscorides (476) ; among 
its names he mentions KipKaia. 1 Wetzstein, who on 
9th May (i860) found the already ripe fruits growing 
profusely on a mountain in Hauran (cp Del. Hohelied 
u. Koheleth , 439^), argues for the plant of the OT 
being the autumn mandrake (Mandragora autumnalis , 
Bertol.), rather than the spring mandrake (M. offici- 
narurn , L.), because in Palestine the spring mandrake 
would have disappeared long before the time of wheat 
harvest (id. 444/.). It appears, however, that M. 
autu?nnalis is not a Palestinian plant at all; and the 
other species, which flowers from February to March, or 
in warm situations as early as Christmas, has, according 
to Tristram (NHB 468), the time of wheat harvest as its 

1 < 7 TCi 6 tj Bond i} pt£a <f>C\Tp(i>v cl vat jtoojtiktj. 
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general period of ripening. Tristram describes the 
blossom as ‘cup-shaped, of a rich purple colour. The 
fruit is of the size of a large plum, quite round, yellow, 
and full of soft pulp. It has a peculiar, but decidedly not 
unpleasant, smell, and a pleasant, sweet taste.’ Tristram 
adds that the belief still survives in Palestine that the 
fruit when eaten ensures conception. A quite distinct 
tradition is that on which rests the use of the plant as 
an aphrodisiac (see Wetzstein, l.c ., and Low, 188). Cp 
Magic, §2 a, and see Starr, Am. Antiq. and Or. Journ ., 
32259-268 (1901). 

[The connection of the story in Gen. 30 14 /. (on the origin of 
which see Issachar, § 2) with heathen superstition is easily 
recognised. Like the mallow, the mandrake was potent in all 
kinds of enchantment (see Maimonides in Chwolson, Ssabier , 
2459, and the notes). The German name of the plant (Alraun; 
OHG. Alruna) indicates the prophetic power supposed to lie 
in little images made from this root which were cherished as oracles. 
The possession of such roots was lucky (see Ducange, s.v. ‘ Man¬ 
dragora,’ and Littr6). ] n. M. — W. T. T.-D. 

MANEH is given in EV once (Ezek. 45 12) for Heb. 

cp Mene ; mn& [BAQ] ; Vg. min a or 
MX a). In all other places where mdneh or fiva occurs 
(1 K. 10 17 Ezra 269 Neh. 771/. 1 Esd. 645 1 Mace. 14 24 
15 18 Lk. 19 13 16 18 20 24 f. ) 1 EV has ’pound.’ See 
Weights and Measures, Kesitah, Pound. 

In Ezek. 45 12 MT is indefensihle : the true form of the text is 
that in 0 a (so Co.). J. P. Peters (/BL, 1893, pp. 48 /.) has 
explained the motive of the ungrammatical emendation in MT, 
which ‘ succeeds after a fashion in making Ezekiel say that sixty 
shekeIs = one maneh, and so harmonising what was regarded as a 
prediction with fact.’ The cause of this early emendation is now 
plain. ‘ The [true] text of Ezekiel places the maneh at fifty 
shekels, which seems to have been the old Hebrew ratio, and 
was actually retained in the silver coinage. But the maneh of 
fifty shekels gave way to the Babylonian maneh of sixty shekels.’ 
The whole note in J BL, l.c., is well worth reading. 

MANES (manhc [BA]), i Esd. 9 2 i RV = Ezral 0 2 i, 
Maaseiah (q.v. ii., 11). 

MANGER ((Jjatnh), Lk.2 7 i2i6EV; also Lk. 13 15 
RV m ?-, EV ‘stall.’ See Cattle, § 5 ; Inn, end. 

MANI (man 1 [BA]), 1 Esd .9 30= Ezra 10 29, Bam, 2. 

MANIUS (manioc [AV]), 2Maee.ll 34 RV, AV 
Manlius. 

MANLIUS, RV Manius, Titus (titoc manioc 
[AV], so Syr. and Vg. ; manAioc [a/.])> the name of 
one of the ambassadors who is said to have written a 
letter to the Jews, confirming whatever concession 
Lysias had granted them (2 Macc. 11 34). Four letters 
were written to the Jews, of which the last is from 
‘ Quintus Memmius and Titus Manlius, ambassadors 
(irpeofivi at) of the Romans.’ There is not much doubt 
that the letter is a fabrication, as history is entirely 
ignorant of these names. Polybius (xxxi. 96 ), in¬ 
deed, mentions C. Sulpitius and Manius Sergius, who 
were sent to Antiochus IV. Epiphanes about 163 B.c., 
and also (xxxi. 129) Cn. Octavius, Spurius Lucretius, 
and L. Aurelius, who were sent into Syria in 162 B.C. , 
in consequence of the contention for the guardianship 
of the young king Antiochus V. Eupator ; but he entirely 
ignores Q. Memmius or T. Manlius. We may, there¬ 
fore, conclude that legates of these names were never in 
Syria. The true name of T. Manlius may be T. 
Manius (cp RV), and, as there is not sufficient time for 
an embassy to have been sent to Syria between the two 
recorded by Polybius, the writer may have been thinking 
of the former. 

The letter is dated in the 148th year of the Seleucidan era 
( = 165 B.c.), and in that year there was a consul of the name of 
T. Manlius Torquatus, who appears to have been sent on an 
embassy to Egypt about 164 b.c., to mediate between the two 
Ptolemies, Philometor and Euergetes (Livy, 43 11; Polyb. Rel. 
32 1 2). 

The employment of this Seleucidan era as a date, the absence 
of the name of the city, and especially the fact that ihe first in¬ 
tercourse of the Jews and Romans did not take place till two 

•ears later, when Judas heard of the fame of the Romans 

1 Macc. 81, scq.\ all prove that the document is far from 
authentic. 


1 G 87 in Bel 27 reads jrurcnjs /xva? rptaxovra. 
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The three other letters do not merit serious attention (2 Macc. 
11 16-33 ; cp Wernsdorff, Dejid. Libr. Maccab ., sec. 66 ; Grimm, 
Exeg. Hand buck, ad toe., also Maccabees, Second, § 3). 

MANNA (|p; manna; 1 Ex. I615 31 [<S BAr man 
in this cap. except A in 35a] 33 35 [composite, P and JE, 

1 Meaning see below ’ § NlL ll6 " 9 U E 1 Dt * 

1. meaning g 3 x6 j- D j j osh . 5l2 [ P ] t N e h. 9 20 Ps. 

ol word. 7g24; alsQ j n>631 49 Heb. 9 4 Rev.2i 7 , 
and, in some MSS, Jn. 6s8t). The origin of the 
name is still doubtful, though Ebers’s derivation from 
an Egyptian word of the same meaning ( mennu ) is 
probable (Durch Gosen, 226/ ). A play on the name 
is suggested in Ex. Id 15 ; there can be little doubt that 
in that verse jd= no. ‘what,’ though the use of an 
Aramaic pronominal form is peculiar. 2 The explanation 
of Ges. and others that it is there = Ar. mann * gift,' 
is most unlikely (see Di. ad loc . ) ; the Arabic use of the 
name mann is almost certainly due to Hebrew. 

According to P manna was first given to the Israelites 
in the Wilderness of Sin on the 15th day of the 2nd 

2 Id nt'fi mont h t ^ le Exodus, from which point 

ti ns " ^ con ^ nuec * to f° rm their nourishment 
* during the wilderness journey. 

(i.) The indication of place and time and the 
description given of the substance itself have led 
to its identification as the exudation of a tree which is still 
common, and probably was formerly more abundant, in 
the E. of the Sinai peninsula — viz., a species of Tamarix 
gallica , L. , called by Ehrenberg mannifera . Ebers 
{op. cit. 223^), who visited the peninsula in 1871, 
journeying from N. to S. along the eastern side accord¬ 
ing to the recorded route of the Israelites, came upon 
these trees first in the W. Gharandel, and found them 
most plentiful in the W. Feiran and fairly plentiful 
in the W. esh-Sheikh (see Sinai). This agrees with the 
older accounts by Seetzen and Burckhardt. The former, 
visiting the district on loth June 1809, found quantities 
of ‘manna,’ partly adhering to the soft twigs of the 
tamarisks, and partly fallen beneath the trees. At six 
in the morning it was of the consistency of wax; but the 
sun’s rays soon melted it, and later in the day it dis¬ 
appeared, being absorbed into the earth. A fresh supply 
appears each night during its season (June and July). 
Burckhardt describes its taste as sweet like honey, 
pleasant and aromatic, and its hue as dirty yellow ; 
others say that as it falls by night it is pure white. (See 
the accounts of these and other travellers collected in 
Ritter, Erdk. 14 665^). In 1823 Ehrenberg discovered 
that the flow of manna from the twigs of the tamarisk 
was due to their being punctured by a scale insect which 
is now called Gossyparia mannifera , Hardn. Doubt has 
been thrown on this view by later travellers, who found 
manna at a season when the trees no longer bore traces 
of the insect; but there can be little doubt that Ehren- 
berg’s explanation of the origin of this exudation is true. 
The quantity now produced in the peninsula is small — 
according to Burckhardt only between 500 and 600 
pounds annually; but it may once have been much 
greater when the woods were thicker and more extensive. 

(ii.) Another kind of ‘ manna’ said to be found in the 
desert of Sinai is that yielded by the Camel’s Thorn — 
Alhagi catnelorum, Fisch. — a small spiny plant of the 
order Leguminoscp. The ‘ manna ’ used as a drug is 
derived from quite a different tree — viz., the manna ash, 
Fraxinus Ornus , L. On this and other sorts of manna, 
see Fliick. and Hanb.< 2 > 409 ff. % and cp ZDMG 23275 jf. t 
35254 on Turkish and Kurdish mannas. 

(iii.) More recently has been put forward another view 

1 © uses the same form repeatedly in the prophets to render 

nnjs. 

2 Field (on Ex. 16 15) cites (from ©F) a Gk. version fxav avro 
(cp Zenner, ZKT> 1809, p. 165 f), ‘ is that manna?’ [Parthey 
( Vocab. Copt.-tat. 106) gives a Coptic word va.fi. = ‘ arbor similis 
tamarisco’ (Schulte, ZKT , 1899, 570). Wi. A OF 2322 f, 
quoting a Palm, inscr. published by Clermont-Ganneau. FA. 
<VArch. Or. 1 129 explains iq (here II cn 1 ?) to mean ambrosia, 
food of the gods (cp below, § 4 ).] 
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of the nature of the biblical manna which identifies it 
with lichen — viz., Lecanora esculenta , Eversm., and 
allied species. A good account is to be found in 
Kerner von Marilaun’s Nat. Hist, of Plants , Eng. ed. 
2 810 ff. It is met with in Arabia and many other parts 
of W. Asia, as well as in the Sahara and deserts of 
Algeria. It first forms thick wrinkled and warted crusts 
on stones, preferably on small fragments of limestone ; 
the outer colour of the crust is a grayish yellow, whilst 
on breaking it appears as white as a crushed grain of 
corn. As they get older the crusts separate from their 
substratum, and become rolled back ; ultimately the 
loosened piece forms an elliptical or spherical warted 
body. Owing to their extreme lightness these pieces 
are rolled about by the wind, and are carried hither and 
thither in the air, which in dry countries is the means 
of their distribution. Where, on the other hand, there are 
heavy rains the pieces are washed along by the water and 
deposited in great heaps, from which ‘ a single man can 
in a day collect 4-6 kilograms (about 12,000 to 20,000 
pieces, varying in size from a pea to a hazel nut). In 
the steppe region and in the high lands of south-west 
Asia, the manna lichen is used as a substitute for corn 
in years of famine—being ground in the same way and 
baked into a species of bread. The so-called manna 
rains occur generally between January and March— i.e ., 
during the wet season. 

The tamarisk manna consists chiefly of sugar (Fliick. 
and Hanbd 2 ) 415) and it is difficult to see how this could 
by itself form the sustenance of human beings for any 
lengthened period. The manna-lichen, on the other 
hand, is said to be ‘ dry and insipid ’ (Teesdale in Science 
Gossip , 0233), and so would not answer altogether to the 
description in Ex. 16 31 [P] ; but the comparison of its 
taste to that of honey is wanting in JE (Xu. 11 6-9). It 
is conceivable, however, that both these substances may 
have been known and occasionally used as food by the 
Israelites. 

.The passages relating to the gift of the manna are 
Ex. 16 and Nu. 11 6-9. The latter belongs to a chapter 


3. Criticism 


which is certainly pre-exilic, and of which 


of the 


vv. 4-15 are, with some confidence, to be 
ascribed largely to J. Ex. 16 , ‘one of 

narratives. the most perplexing battle-grounds of 

criticism,’ consists of a few old fragments (4 15*2 16 a 19- 
21 35), the rest being P and R P . 1 

The fact that the manna was given to assuage the hunger of 
the people, whereas the presence of food in the form of cattle is 
expressly mentioned in Ex. 17 3 19 13 24 s 326 343 might help us 
to ascertain the source of these fragments were it not that critics 
are not unanimous respecting them. 2 

The wilderness of Sin was the scene of the first 
appearance of the manna, according to P (§ 2 above). 
Where the older narrative placed it does not at first 
sight appear ; at all events it comes immediately before 
the smiting of the rock at Massah and Meribah. In 

the article Massah and Meribah [q.v .) the view 

has been taken that these names were originally distinct, 
and since we find that in Nu. 11 6-9 the account of 

the manna is wedged in between the events at 

Taberah (1-3), and Kibroth - hattaavah (31-35), 3 and 
that in Dt. 922 Massah is placed between these two 
names, it seems probable that in the older narrative 
in Ex. 16 , the giving of the manna was located in 
Massah ; cp the punning allusion to the name in Ex. 
16 4 (‘ that I may prove them,’ ^d;n). 4 It is noteworthy 
that another tradition in Ex. 17 qb (gloss), Dt. 616, 

1 So, following Bacon, Triple Trad, of the Exod. 80-87, 
Addis, Doc. Hex. 2 246, n. 1. Otherwise Dr., and the Oxf. Hex.; 
cp also Exodus, § 2, and the tables to Holz. Einl. 

2 Dr. (cp also Kue., Co.) ascribes all to E. But 34 3 is ascribed 
to JE by Kue., and to J by Co., and the Oxf. Hex. Di., We., 
Bacon, on the other hand, find both J and E varyingly in these 
passages. 

3 The election of the elders (7 <v. 16-17) belongs to a later phase 
of E (see Eldad and Medad) and may be safely passed over. 

* Cp also Ps. 78 18; ‘ they tempted ’ (ISP]) God by asking for 
food. 
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associates the name not with the * 1 * 3 4 proving’ of Israel by 
Yahwe, but with the * tempting ’ of Yahwe by Israel (see 
Bacon, l.c., also Massah and Meribaii). 

Manna is called ‘heavenly corn,’ and 4 bread of the mighty’ (pi 

O’CCS and D’T3N DnS Ps. 78 24^1), ‘heavenly bread’(V Bs. 

105 40), cp 4 Esd. 1 19 {pants angelornm\ 
4 . Mystical Wisd. 16 20 (dyyeAwv Tpo<fnj), li) 21 b (ap.- 
interpretations. 0 P°°a a t P o and i Cor. 10 3 (rrvevga- 
tikov ppCifia), phrases which bring us into 
touch w'ith Jewish beliefs (cp Bammidbar r. 16 , and see above, 

§ 1, n. 2). With Wisd. 1620^, 4 bread . . . agreeing to every 
taste,’ agrees the Rabbinical legend that the manna adapted 
itself to every one’s taste ; to him who preferred figs its taste was 
like a fig, etc. (cp Eisenmenger, Entdeckt. Judentk. 1 485). See 
also Sib. 7 149 (cp Rev. 2 17), Apoc. Bar. 2 98, Taylor, Sayings 0/ 
the Fathers l 3 ), 178/; n. M. , § 1 f. ; S. A. C., § 3 f. 

MANOAH (TOS, § 74 ; 4 rest ’ or from TOD, 1 to 
present a gift,’ MANeoe [BAL]; Jos. manooxhc). the 
father of Samson, of Zorah ( q.v .), 4 of the elan (see Dan) 
of the Danites’ (Judg. 1328^1 I631). See Judges 
[Book], § 11, Tjieophany. Manoah is obviously 
the legendary eponym of the Manaiiathites of Judah 
(or Dan) ; hence his burying-place can be also that of 
Samson(Judg. 16 31). The story in which Manoah plays 
a part should be compared with the parallel narrative in 
Judg. 611-24 (Gideon), which is usually assigned to the 
same author. The story is that first Manoah’s wife, and 
then Manoah himself as well, were visited by a messen¬ 
ger of Yahwe, who was sent to announce the birth of a 
son, and to give directions respecting his bringing up. 
It was this son (Samson) who should deliver Israel from 
the Philistines. 

On the ‘misleading* editorial alteration in Judg. \l$a6b see 
Moore’s Commentary. Cp Samson. 


MANOCHO (manoxco [BAL]), Josh. 15 5 9 See 
Manahath, 3. 

MANSLAYER Nu. 356i2; &NApO(|>ONOC, 

1 Ti. I9). See Goel. 

MANTELET ( 7 QD), Nah. 2 5. RV. See Siege. 

MANTLE. In addition towhat has been said generally 
in the article Dress on the clothing of the Israelites 
a few supplementary remarks are necessary here on the 
mantle in particular. Under this heading are included 
not only the words so rendered (sometimes incorrectly) 
by the EV, but also and more especially, those Hebrew 
terms which appear to denote any outer garment, cloak, or 
wrapper. It will be prudent for the present to keep the 
archaeological evidence — the sculptures of Assyria and 
Egypt, and Muhammadan usage—quite distinct from 
the very insufficient evidence afforded by the OT alone. 

One of the difficulties associated with a discussion of 
the kinds of outer-garment worn by the Israelites is the 

„ . , . question whether it was worn over the 

1. Archeology. )oin . eloth or skirt (see Giri „, e) aIone , 

or over the tunic alone, or over both. The Roman 
toga was apparently worn at first over the loin-cloth or 
subligaculum only, and the same, probably, wasfrequently 
the case with the Israelite 1 mantle. On the other hand, 
the first caliph Abu Bekr, distinguished for his simplicity 
of dress, is once described as wearing the lamia (ep 
simlah, § 2 [1], below) and 'aba a — the latter a striped 
and ornamented mantle with short sleeves ; and his 
successor Omar, equally simple in his tastes, wore a 
woollen jubba (a garment reaching to the knees, sewn 
down the front with the exception of the extreme top 
and bottom) and the 'aba a. Here we have to do 
with tunic and mantle. No mention is made of a 
primary garment corresponding with loin- or waist- 
cloth. Finally, Muhammad himself wore kamis (tunic), 2 
sirbdl (trousers), and above both a jubba bordered with 
silk. Among Arabian 3 outer garments of a finer sort 


1 The priests, however, according to Jos. Ant. iii. 71-4 wear 
breeches (o'DJSck tunic (njjia), an outer girdle, and a turban. 
To these the high-priest adds the mantle. 

2 Etymologically the same as our word chemise. 

3 See generally Dozy, Diet. detaillS d.notns d.vitetncnts 
chez Us Arabes (Amsterdam, 1845), H. Almkvist in the 8th 


are the habara , specifically a striped and spotted 
garment, and the burd, often simply an oblong dark 
piece of thick woollen cloth, or plain with dark stripes 
close together (called musayyah). The poorest and 
meanest of garbs is the kisd, the mark of a poor man, 
an oblong cloth, sometimes cut and sewn. 

On the Egyptian outer garment see Egypt, § 39. 
Its use was established by the eighteenth dynasty, though 
priests still retained the primitive tunic or skirt. The 
upper garment was a short shirt sometimes with a left 
sleeve and a slit for the right arm. Gala dresses were 
of course common, and it is worth noticing that men’s 
garments were usually more ornamented than the 
women’s, whose earliest clothing consisted of a simple 
foldless garment reaching from below the breasts to the 
ancles. 

In the regions of Assyria and Babylonia, on the other 
hand, so far as can be judged from the sculptures, the 
ordinary dress is a tunic from neck to knee, with short 
sleeves down to above the elbow. Very frequently the 
outer garment reaches only from the waist, and is elabor¬ 
ately ornamented. 1 A girdle encircles the waist, and 
not uncommonly the skirt is so draped as to fall below 
the ancle of the right foot, whilst the whole of the left 
from just above the knee-cap downwards is bare. 

The upper part of the body is often bare, save only 
for various kinds of ornamented bands, etc. Occasion¬ 
ally, however, the garment seems to be thrown over the 
left shoulder (leaving the right arm bare). Most striking 
is the mantle sculptured upon the royal statue in the 
Louvre (see Perrot and Chipiez, Art in Ass. 2 , pi. 6). 

Turning finally to representations of the inhabitants 
of Palestine and their nearer neighbours, we note the 
over-garment with cape worn by the princes of Lebanon 
(see above, col. 1225, fig. 5). The Asiatics depicted 
above, eol. 1221 f. , fig. 3, wear the garment wound 
round their bodies. Jehu’s tribute-bearers 2 show a 
mantle with ornamented borders, and short sleeves, and 
Jehu himself 3 is clad more simply in a long garment, 
fringed round the bottom. The artist represents the 
people of Lachish quite differently. They wear a long 
shirt or mantle, which seems to have a slit for the right 
arm. 4 The people of Tyre and Sidon in Shalmaneser’s 
inscription are dressed only with a skirt, whilst Asur- 
bani-pal’s Arabians fight in a waist-cloth. Noteworthy 
is the rich clothing of the N. Arabian 'Amu women 
depicted on a Beni-Hasan tomb. 5 6 It reaches from 
neck to ancle, and the right arm is left bare. The men 
on the other hand have simply a skirt, apparently of 
skin. 

Leaving to the article Tunic what may have to be re¬ 
marked upon the under-garment of the Israelites, we 
_ proceed now to a discussion of the Hebrew 

* terms which fall to be considered 

1. xhjgfo {simtah ; less frequently noVb, salmdh; ©, i/xarur- 
p. os, ip.a tiov [ = Rom. pallium ]), the garment of both sexes (of 
women in Ex. 3 22 Dt. 22 17 Ru. 3 3 Cant. 4 11), though, as Dt. 
225 implies, there was a difference between them ; probably the 
woman’s was longer and perhaps characterised by some colour¬ 
ing. It was something more than a mere tunic. Ruth (33) 
puts one on before going out-of-doors, and a man could dispense 
with it, at all events, in the day-time (Ex. 2226/1 Dt. 2413). 
Its folds (hek, lit. ‘ bosom,’ Ex. 4 6 ji Prov. 627) were adapted for 
bearing loads or for wrapping round an object (Judg. 8 25 Ex. 1234 
1 S. 2110 Prov. 30 4 ; cp bilged 2 K. 4 39), 6 and we may assume, 
therefore, that it was primarily nothing more than a rectangular 
piece of cloth. The simlah , accordingly, would correspond 
with the Roman toga , or better still, the pallium. On the 
other hand, the term is sometimes used apparently of clothing 
in general (cp Job93i Cant. 4 n)— e.g., of a prophet (1 K. 11 29jl \ 


Orient. Congr. (Stockholm and Christiania, i. 3 303 jf., 315 
[Leyden, 1891]), and L. Hauer, ZDPV 2432-38(1901). 

1 For a specimen see Perrot and Chipiez, Art. in Ass. 2 153, 

fig- 75 - 

3 Cp fig. in Moore, SBOT ‘ Judges,’ 58. 

3 Cp Hall, Light from the East , 166. 

4 Cp Ball, 192, where, however, this slit does not appear. 

5 Cp Hall, 74, WMM As. u. Eur. 296. 

6 In Ezra 9 3 5, beged and tub'll (see no. 6) are named together. 
Since the m*'il was certainly a mantle (see no. 6), bt ( ged may 
perhaps be used of the inner garment. 
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on his usual garb see below 5), and of a warrior (Is. 95 [4]), who, 
we may be sure, would hardly go into battle clad in a long 
flowing garb. Another, probably similar, outer garment was the 

2. 71103 , k<suth (cp Ar. kisd, § 1 above), used generally (see 
Dress, § 1 [4]), but also specifically Ex. 22 26, and Dt. 22 12, 
where the appending of Fringes [ g.v .] is commanded. 

3. nnspp, mitpAhath, Ruth 3 15 (AVmg- ‘sheet, or apron,’ 
Trepi^w/uia ; Is. 3 22 ; but cp ©), a large wrapper, which could be 
gathered up for bearing loads. It is possible that this word is 
to be read in Ezek. 13 18 21, instead of JltolSDO (EV wrongly 
‘kerchiefs’), on which see Dress, col. 1141. 

4. |HD, sddtn (cp Ass. sudinnu), probably a rectangular piece 

of fine linen cloth; cp Judg. 14 12where AV ‘sheets’ (mg. 
‘shirts,’ RV ‘garments ’). The sddtn was an article of domestic 
manufacture (Prov. 31 24), worn also by women (Is. 323). In 
Mish. Heb. it is used of a curtain, wrapper, or shroud. Levy, 
Chald. \VB, s.v. t cites Men. 41 a where the sddtn is styled a 
summer garment, the on the other hand, being used in 

winter. It has, prohably, no connection with 0-ivSwv 1 which 
in 1 Macc. IO64 is used of Jonathan’s regal garment ( 45 A , but 
©Nv Trofxfrvpai', cp Syr.), and in NT of a garment worn next the 
skin (Mk. 14 51 f.\ or of a shroud (Mt. 27 59, cp Herod. 2 86). 

5. rmx, addereth (lit. ‘glory’? or cp Ass. adru ‘purple,’ 
Muss-Arnolt, 22 b), denotes a garment of the richest as well as 
of the simplest description. On the one hand, it was the dis¬ 
tinctive garb of the prophet (1 K. 19 13 19 2 K. 2 8 13 /., /x^Aomj) ; 
it was of hair (cp nUtf X Zech. 13 4 and Vj/3 2 K. 1 8). 2 
On the other hand, the addereth was worn by Icings (Jon. 3 6, 
EV ‘robe ’ otoAij), and one was found and coveted by Achan in 
the spoil of Jericho (Jos. 7 21). If the reading in Josh. 7 21 is 
correct, the best mantles came from Babylonia. Possibly we 
should read "ljto* for (see, however, Shinar). 

6. mt'il (deriv. uncert., see BDB), an outer garment worn 
by men of high degree (1 S. 18 4 24 5 12 [4 11] Job 1 20), also by 
Samuel (1 S. 15 27 28 14 cp 2 19), and Ezra (Ezra 935). It had 
flowing ends(i S. 15 27, etc., kdndph , see Fringes). In 2 S. 13 18, 
where the w/O/would seem to have been worn by females, the text is 
corrupt (read □V'ljjp, see the Comm.), and in 1 Ch. 15 27 (h'VD 
pn) where David is said to have worn it before the ark, the 

II 2 S. 6 14 (jy *733) warns us against accepting the MT too 
readily. 

The me'tl (or m*'il of the Ephod) is a recognised term for the 
high-priest’s extra garment worn upon special occasions. The 
descriptions (Ex. 28 31 Jf., 39 22 jff., Jos. iii. 7 4, B/ 5 ?, cp 
Ecclus. 457-9 [Heb.]) make it a long seamless garment of blue 
(n? 3 fi, vaiKivOo^ [Jos.]), with an open bordered neck. At the 
foot were bells and pomegranates arranged alternately. See 
further Ephod, § 3. 

7. The precise meaning of JTItfWiD, mahdldsoth (pi. only), of 
high priest (Zech. 3 4) and of females (Is. 3 22) is uncertain. EV 
understands some change of garments, removed or taken off (cp 
Vhd/as, Dt. 259 Is. 20 2) in ordinary life. According to Orelli 
they were ‘ state dresses which the wearer “ takes off” and places 
on some honoured guest.’ With this agrees the specific meaning 
of hdltsdh (2S. 221 Judg. H19), anc * the analogy of the Ar. 
kira^W pull off). 

Another term usually taken to mean some change of garments 
is— 

8. nfl^n, hdtiphah 4 (Judg. 14 19; with Gen. 45 22, 

with DH33 Judg. 14 i 2 yC, 2 K. 5 5 22/.)', cp 9. Such changes 
were necessary for purification (Gen. 35 2), after a period of 
mourning (2 S. 12 20), or more especially as honorific gifts. In 
ancient Arabian custom the gift should consist of the donor’s 
own personal clothing, though naturally in course of time 
supplies were kept for the purpose. Such gifts are still con¬ 
sidered an honour — a scarlet cloak, in particular, being held 
particularly flattering. 5 

9. V'JTS ypfthigtl (Is. 324, EV ‘stomacher,’ xuw fitaonop- 
4 >vpo$), usually interpreted ‘mantle,’is obscure. This foreign- 
looking word resembles the Tg. tons,‘over-garment,’ with which, 
indeed, Levy {Chald. /F 2 ?) actually connects it ; Che. (Crit. Bib.) 
would read, niS'Vn (n and 3 confounded). 

10. nifiDJfP, nta'dtdphoth , Is. 3 22 (EV ‘ mantles ’), cp Ar. 
ttaf and ntPtdf, a long-sleeved robe. 

1 So in Syr. we should probably distinguish the rare native 

word sedind from the foreign seddond. 

2 Later an ascetic's garb. The founder of the Jacobite church 
in Asia, Jacob bar Theophilus, was surnamed Burde’ana because 
his dress consisted of a oarda'thd or coarse horse-cloth (Wright, 
Syriac Lit. 85). 

3 A connection with ‘loins ’—as though primarily a loin¬ 

cloth—seems out of the question. 

4 V'to pass away or change (of garments, Gen. 35 2 Ps. 102 27 
[26]). Note, however, Ass. kaldpu ‘be clothed,’ halluptu 

covering, trappings’ (cp Iron, § 2). 

Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 41 348 220 35 55 310 351. According 
to Doughty (2 19) an outfit consists of a tunic, a coarse worsted 
cloth, and a kerchief for the head. 


1 *■ Til, r e did, Cant. 5 7 Is. 3 23, EV ‘veil’ is appropriate, 
though primarily it is, probably, a wide loose mantle. Tg. on 
Gen. 2465 uses N1H1 to render:— 

1 2. sd'ipky Gen. 24 65. It is also used as a woman's 
article of clothing (EV ‘veil’), but etymologically it means 
properly some square garment. 

13. 7 ]H 3 n, taktik, Esth. 8 15 AV ‘garment,’ RV preferably 
‘robe,’in MH a shroud. 

14. ^anp, sarbal , probably correctly rendered ‘mantle’ by 
AVmg. in Dan. 32 i (AV ‘coats,’ RV ‘hosen’); see Breeches. 
In MH it denotes some garment reaching from the neck down- 
words. 1 

15. xSaia, karPla, Dan. 3 23, for which RV has ‘ mantles,’ is 
more likely ‘hats’ (AV) or ‘turbans’ (AVmg.), the supposed 
denom. 1 Ch. 15 27 (^31313, as though ‘ wrapped in a mantle ') 
being insecure ( || 2 S. 0 14 131312) ; see/. Ph. 20 310, and cp 
Turban. 

Some of the common classical mantles are referred to in the 
Apoc. and NT :— 

16. otoAtj, Mk. 16 5 (common also in MH in the form ; 

cp. Tg. for jyis^n Cen. 45 22). Both {ttoAij and Lat. stola 
primarily had a general meaning ; on the specific use of stola to 
designate the garb of the Roman matron, see Diet. Class. 
Ant., s.v. 

17. ifidTiov ( = Rom .pallium), Mt.920, etc., distinguished 
from the xitwv (tunic) in Mt. 5 40 Lk. 629 Acts 9 39. 

18. ttoSijptjs, Rev. 1 13, EV ‘garment,’ one reaching down to 
the feet. 

19. TrepijSoAcuoi', Heb. 1 12 (AV ‘vesture,’ RV ‘mantle’), a 
wrapper or cover. 

20. Nit. 272831, a military mantle (Rom. paluda- 
mentuvi), fastened by a buckle on the right shoulder so as to 
hang in a curve across the body. Cp 2 Macc. 12 25 AV ‘coat.’ 
RV ‘ cloke.’ 

21. (f)e Aonrj5, 2 Tim. 413 (Ti.WH ; prop. <f>cuv 6 \r)<;=pa>nula), 

worn on journeys. It was a long sleeveless mantle of durable 
cloth. Sometimes, but wrongly, taken to be a receptacle (esp. 
of books, cp Syr.). 1. a.—S. A. C. 

MAOCH (TprD), I S. 272. See Maacah, 4. 

MAON (JU’O ; macon [AL], maan [B]; but in Josh. 
1555 MACOP [B], in I S. 2324/ 25 i H epHMOC H 
eTTHKOOC [L]), a town in the hill-country of Judah 
(Josh. 1555), interesting from its twofold connection with 
the story of David (1 S. 2324/ 25 1 f. [if in v. 1 we read 
‘ Maon 1 for ‘ Paran ’ with © B ; but see Paran]). As 
Robinson has shown, it is the modern Tell Main, 
which is about 10 m. SSE. from Hebron, and 2 m. S. 
from the ruins of el-Kurmul. Eastward of the ridge on 
which it stands is an extensive steppe, called in 1 S. 2324 
and perhaps (but see Paran) 25 i [© b ], ’the wil¬ 
derness of Maon.’ The greater part of this district 
is waste pasture-land, rough rocks with that dry 
vegetation on which goats and even sheep seem to thrive 
—though a little corn and maize is grown in the valleys 
(Conder, PEFQ , 1875, cp p. 46). It slopes towards the 
Dead Sea. Cp the Maon of Chronicles. 

Genealogically, Maon (/.lewv [B]) is represented as a 
descendant of Hebron through Rekem (i.e. , Jerahmeel?) 
and Shammai, and as the ‘ father 1 or founder of Beth- 
zur (1 Ch. 245). 

In Gen. 10 13 (if for c\Djy> Anamim, we should read D'jj'!?, 
Meonim) the clan of Maon is represented as a son of fyi vn (i.e.. 
Misrim, not Misraim). See Mizraim. Observe that, according 
to this view, Maon and Carmel (see Lud, Ludim, i)are grouped, 
as in Josh. 1555. T. K. C. 

MAON (pro ; maAiam [BAL], xanaan [Symm.]; 
chanaan [Vg. ]; ‘Ammon,’ Pesh. ), EV [rather 
boldly] Maonites, a people mentioned in Judg. 1012 
in conjunction with the Zidonians and Amalekites as 
early oppressors of Israel. Tradition is silent else¬ 
where as to Maonite oppressors, and some critics (in¬ 
cluding Be., Gr., Kau., Buhl, and [SHOT, but not 
Cotn?n.\ Moore) would therefore adopt < 5 BAL ’s reading 
’Midian.’ To this course, however, there are objections. 

(1) It would be strange that the familiar ‘ Midian ’ should he 
corrupted into the unfamiliar ‘ Maon.’ (2) The ‘ Zidonians ’ and 
‘ Amalek ’ are only less troublesome than ‘ Maon ’ in this context; 
the text needs to be more thoroughly criticised. The list of 
names in zw. 11 /. is probably partly made up of corrupt 
doublets. The Zidonians, Amalekites, and Maonites of v. 12 
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correspond to the Misrim, the Amorites, and the bene Ammon 
of v. ir. The true text appears to the present writer 10 be, 

* Did not the Misrites and the Jerahmeelites oppress you, and 
when ye cried unto me, I saved you,’ etc. pyD is a conjectural 
emendation of, or a scribe’s error for pay Ammon) ; poy, as in 
some other passages, is a corruption of pSgy (Amalek), and pS^y 
is an early popular distortion of (Jerahmeel). 

is also miswritten for ’Stc^nT (Jerahmeelite); Q'yiTX is an 
error (cp p-pjf in 1 K.. 17 9, Joel 34 for HSfD, Mis$ur = Misrim 
for OHSS)* Cp Mizraim. 

The result, if it he accepted, is highly important, and must be 
taken in connection with Judg. 106, where, for ‘Aram, Zidon, 
Moab, Amnion, Philistines ’—errors due to an age which had 
forgotten early history—we should certainly read ‘Jerahmeel, 
Missur (twice), Amalek ( = Jerahmeel), and Zarephathites.’ Cp 
Jerahmeel, Zakephath. It is an anticipation of the ‘sin of 
Jeroboam,’ which consisted in falling back on Misrite religion. 
Cp Moses, § n (a). For a different view, proposed by Hommel, 
see Meunim. T. K. C. 

MARA (*nO, ‘ bitter ’), Ruth I20. See Naomi. 

MARAH (iTTJ ; in Ex. 1523 ab MeppA [BAFL]; 
in v. 2 3 c niKpiA [BAFL]; in Nu. 33 8/ ttikpiai 
[BAFL] ; mara), the name of a well of brackish water, 
mentioned in connection with the wilderness of Shur or 
(see Shur) Beer-sheba. Cp Exodus i., Massah and 
Meribah, Wanderings. 

There is no need to trouble about identifications. Later 
writers fancied a locality for the well of M arah ; hut really Marah 
belongs to the realm of the imagination. We are familiar with 
a localisation (in the Negeb?) of the land that flows with milk 
and honey (see Honey). Wi. {Gesc It. 2 93, n. 3) has recently 
illustrated this by the mythic lake (pseudo-Callisthenes, 242), 
with waters as sweet as honey, beside which Alexander the 
Great encamped, and corresponding to which is mentioned a 
river with waters too bitter to drink (/A 3 17). ‘ After some had 

died, weeping and wailing arose beyond measure ’ (cp Ex. 15 24). 
See also the Syriac Hist. 0/ Alexander (Budge), pp. 96 /. Cp 
also the iriKpoy v8u>p (the Hellespont), introduced by Herodotus 
into the story of Xerxes (Herod. 7 35 ; Miicke, Font Euphrat 
zum Eider, 9094), and see Salt Sea. t. K. C. 

MARALAH (H^ITO ; mapaAa [E]), a place on the 
S\V. border of Zebulun, and apparently E. of Jokneam, 
Josh. 19 iif U\ap<\[~€AAa [B], mapiAa [A]). 

The reality of the name is, however, very doubtful. The 
Pasek (vertical line) before •"12**? warns us to suspect the"t*xt. 

n^y-iDt very possibly comes from where n,T is of course 

a mere dittogram. If so, Maralah passes out of existence. 

T. K. C. 

MARANATHA, in RV Maran Atha (m&PAN <\ 0 a, 
Ti. [D C L, etc.], WH ; as one word [M, etc.] ; MApAN - 
NA 0 A [FG**], maranatha [vet. Lat.; Vg.]; mara- 
THANA [r ]; IN ADVENTU domini [g ; cp ^Eth. vers.]), 
an Aramaic expression used in 1 Cor. 16 22/ 

Although it has been proposed to regard the expres¬ 
sion as a single word, 1 there can be little doubt that it 
represents two, and the only question is where to make 
the division, and how to explain the component parts. 
Most scholars, however (e.g ., Dalntan, Gram. 120, 11. 2 ; 
Nold. GGA, 1884, p. 1023; Kau. in Siegfr. ZiVTh., 
1885, 128 ; N. Schmidt, JLIL, 1894, 55/:, etc.) have 
accepted the explanation propounded in 1884 by Biekell 
(,ZKTh ,, 1884, p. 403, n. 3), that it means * our Lord, 
come,’ and the restoration, proposed in the same year 
by Haldvy {RE/ 99), Wellhausen (Nbld. l.c.), and 
Duval (RE/, 1884, p. 143), of nh m, maraud thd, as 
the original form, 2 though Schmidt argues strongly for 

1 For example, by Bullinger. 

2 For the philological evidence see Dalman ( op . cit. § 74, 1 f.\ 
The form adopted in RV is that rendered by the Church Fathers 
(Chrys., Theod., etc.), o xvpios -qpiov *$A#ei/, etc. (cp gloss on Codex 
Coislin, 6 k. TTapayiyovev) ‘our Lord is come’ (cp Arab. vers. 
1 Maran atha— i.e., the Lord is already come ” ’), and it is ap¬ 
parently a feeling that this does not fit well into the context that 
has led to the substitution, so often found in later commentators 
(but also already, e.g., in Euseb. CAS"! 2 ) 195 65), and reproduced on 
RVmg., of a present-future for the past tense. For an account 
of other (not very plausible)Jiypothcses, and a careful exegetical 
discussion of the passage in 1 Cor., see Klo.’s essay in his 
Probleme im Aposteltexte (1883), pp. 220-246. His own theory, 
that Maran atha means ‘ our Lord is the sign ’ and was a formula 
used in connection with the fraternal kiss (z>. 20), is very in¬ 
genious, but does not carry convicticn. See also Schmidt, l.c. 
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KMC nc. maran ethd. Rev. 22 20 makes it likely that 
some such formula (verb in the imperative) was in use 
in early times, and the Aramaic expression itself is found 
in the Didachi ( 106 ), where the invitation to approach 
the Lord’s table runs thus : et rts &yt6s ianv, £px£<rdu' 
et rts ot>K lari, iJLeTapoeiTU)' fiapavadd. dp.-qv. 

On the suggested possibility of a similar formula having been 
in use among Jews, see /QR, Oct. 1896, p. 18 /., and for a dis¬ 
cussion of the whole question, cp N. Schmidt, /BL, 1894, pp. 50- 
60. See, further, under Han, § 3, Excommunication, § 2. 
J. H. Thayer, in Hastings’ DB 8241-243, deals at some length 
with the history of interpretation. h. \V. H. 

MARBLE. In three passages in the OT the EV 
suggests that in their architecture the Hebrews were 
acquainted with the use of marble of different colours 
(1 Ch. 292 Cant. 5 15 Esth. 1 6). The mention of marble 
in these late books need not surprise ns ; but the 
references being so few, and the passages in which they 
occur bearing traces of corruption, the question is in¬ 
volved in great obscurity. 

In 1 Ch. 29 2, where the allusion is supposed to be to stones of 
white marble (AV ; RV ‘marble stones’; MT irtf-'JOR), the 
word translated ‘ white marble ’ is probably misplaced. 1 

Again, in Cant. 5 15, the author, influenced by his character¬ 
istic fondness for trees (see Canticles, § 15), probably compares 
the legs of the bridegroom to ‘ pillars of acacia ’ 2 rather than to 
‘ pillars of white marble ’ (l^L? 'lJ2y). 

Finally, in Esth. 1 6, if with EV we are to follow MT, three 
other species ofmarble (besides the supposed ‘white marble,* VV) 
are mentioned. The versions, however, point to a different text. 
Following these we should perhaps read 

Tirana nsarr^y am man nat> ; nisyi 
ninb^> nnpna 2^ 'irisni 

‘ and pillars of acacia, couches of gold and silver upon a pavement 
of alabaster and mother-of-pearl-like stone, and screens of fine 
linen in the form of shields (or * round about ’).’ 3 

According to this view of the text, only two species of stone 
were used for the pavement (see Pavement, § 1) on which the 
couches of silver and gold rested in the improvised banquet-room of 
Ahasuerus (Esth. 16). Of these stone?, one, dar (11), would 
seem to have possessed the brilliance of ‘ mother-of-pearl ’ since 
the same word ( durr , durrat) in Arabic and Persian means 
‘pearl,* or even ‘mother-of-pearl’ itself. For in spite of the 
fact that pearls were used by the ancients in decorating the 
walls of apartments in royal palaces, we have no warrant for as¬ 
suming their use in the case of pavements. We must, therefore, 
with Kautzsch (/AS"), Wildeboer (A'/AC), and the Variorum Bible 
suppose the word to mean in this passage ‘ mother-of-pearl-like 
stone.’ 4 The other stone, bdhat (sn^). was probably, as Ges.- 
Buhl (comparing Ar. bahut) and Kautzsch (l/S) suggest, 
‘alabaster.’ 

Even now the two words (lins-in) are perhaps to be taken 
closely together, and are really only meant to suggest one species 
of stone, the Alabastrites of Pliny (HN 3678)—a kind of 
alabaster with the gloss of mother-of-pearl . 5 It was found, ac¬ 
cording to Pliny, in the neighbourhood of Damascus. 

M. A. C. 

1 For iJ’ty (Syr. sisa) Ges.-Buhl, cp Assyr. 5 as 5 u ; but, ac¬ 
cording to Del., the Assyrian word is of doubtful meaning. 
nepT > s probably out of place and should be read after 

(for C^'w’), being corrupt for Translate: ‘and 

weavers [or ‘ woven work ’] of fine linen and chequered work in 
abundance’ (cp Ex. 2832 2K.237). See, however, Precious 
Stones. 

2 Read .13 the word *22 being a more likely parallel 

to C'HN. See also below on Esth. 1 6. 

3 The words nzpi 3 . . . (cp Ezek. 27 7) dropped out 

of the text or were illegible, and 3 * 3 * and *11 were transposed. 
> 13 T *1J3V is suggested by the Syriac. The additional phrase 
appears in © as xai arptofi yat 7roi»aAa)« BerjvOiapevaL 

kvkA<i> poSa Treirao’p.ei'a — where kvk\u> should be read with what 
precedes, poSa nenaa-peva being a gloss on fl! 3 pl 3 . An addition 
of the kind proposed above is also presupposed by Vulg., Syr., 
and Targ. (ed. Lagarde). 

4 So © (mvvivov Ai 0 ov); Syr. omits; Targ. (ed. Lag.) has 
Kill* * pearl.’ Siegfried (//A”) has * mother of pearl.’ 

5 J. D. Michaelis suggested that 11 alone was used to denote 
this stone. ©bn* renders e,-q by [Aifloorptirov] crpapayfiirov 
AiOov (Ai 0 . crpapayStTov [L^], Ai 0 . auapay8ov [AL a ])j Vulg. has 
smaragdinus; Targ. (ed. Lag.) p'lED’np, ‘crystal,’ but Syriac 
apparently omits. BDB proposes ‘ porphyry ’ (so RV^ff-)* com¬ 
paring Eg. behiti, behet, bchat. 
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MARCABOTH, in the compound name Beth- 
marcaboth a place in the territory of Simeon 

(Josh. 195 i Ch. 431). Most probably a corrupt ex¬ 
pansion of Rehoboth (n'nrn), suggested by the following 

name Hazar-susah (or -susim). 

No one has attempted to identify Beth-marcaboth, and with 
good reason. The confusion hetween 3m and 331 was easy ; cp 
Rahab and Rechab (see Rahab). So C. Niebuhr ( Gesch . 1 356). 

T. K. C. 

MARCHESHVAN (P£ ; ITp, Ta'an, i. 3 4). See 
Month, § 5. 

MARCUS (m&pkoc [Ti.WH]), Col. 4 10 Philem. 24 
1 Pet. 5 13, RV Mark. 

MARDOCHEUS (m&pAox<mkhc), 2 Macc. 1536, 
AV Mor decal 

MARESHAH (n^lD; maphca [A]; but Josh. 
1544 BApCHA [L]; B& 0 HC&P M), the 

M<\pHCA of Eusebius (OS< 2 > 279 27), a city in the 
sh£phelah of Judah. The Chronicler mentions it in 
1 Ch. 242b 1 (juapeura [B], juapu ra [A]), 4 21 ( fiapiaa [L], 
but fji.cuxa' [B]), as having Calebite and Jerahmeelite 
connections ; for Mareshah is a son of Caleb, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, of Jerahmeel, son of 
Shelah (nii’Si naV is an expansion of fragments of 
The Chronicler also gives Mareshah a genea¬ 
logical superiority to Ziph, and even to Hebron (neigh¬ 
bouring places). Coming down to the historical period, 
he states (2 Ch. 118 , p.ap(e)L<ra [BAL]) that Mare¬ 
shah was fortified by Rehoboam, and that Asa won 
his victory over Zerah, the Cushite, in a valley defined 
(probably) as north of Mareshah (2 Ch. 14 9/ , /xapt<T7j\, 
p.ap€iaa [B], p.apL<ja [L] ; see Zephathah, Zerah). 
It was the home of one of the Chronicler’s prophets, 
Eliezer b. Dodavah (2 Ch. 20 37, fiapeiaa [B], pLapiaa 
[A], p.apL<ra [L]) ; also of the prophet Micah, if 
‘ Moresheth ’ and ‘ Mareshah ’ mean the same town 
(this, however, depends on a critical emendation of the 
MT of Mic. I14/, on which see Morasthite, but 
also Moresheth-Gath). 

Mareshah is the Maptcrora of Josephus (Ant. xii. S6), and was 
Idumsean in the Maccabaean period (Jos. Ant. xiii. 9 i). It was 
plundered by Judas the Maccabee(Jos. Ant. xii. 8 6 ; i Macc. 566 , 
where read ‘Marissa’for ‘Samaria’; cp RVmg., also 2 Macc. 
12 35, papicra [VA], EV Marisa). John Hyrcanus captured it 
(Ant. x ill. Ox; cpl02); Pompey restored it to the Idumajans 
(fAxiv. 44; BJ\.l 7) ; Gabinius refortified it (Ant. xiv. 53) ; and 
finally the Parthians destroyed it (ib. 13 9). Eusebius (Onom. 
279 27) describes it as in his time ‘desert.’ Its place in history 
is now taken by Eleutheropolis [7.2/.]. T. K. C. 

MARIMOTH, a name in the genealogy of Ezra 
(4 Esd. I2). See Meraioth, i. 

MARINER occurs as a rendering of two Hebrew 
terms : — 

1. nVip, malldh, Ezek. 27 9 Jon. 1 5. 

2. In pi. □'££?, sdtim, Ezek. 27 8 ; in RV and in v. 26 ‘ rowers.* 
See Ship. 

MARISA ^MA,piC<\ [AV]), 2 Macc. 1235. See 
Mareshah. 

MARISH (Nn|), Ezek. 47 11. See Conduits, § 1 (2). 

MARK (m&PKOC [Ti.WH]) is the surname of that 
John whose mother Mary (see Mary, § 27) according 

1 Name to ^ cts 4 ^ 12 a kouse ’ n J erusa l em - 
He is again referred to by both names in 

Acts 1225 1537, but only by that of John in 13513, 
while in Acts 15 39 Col. 4 10 Philem. 24 2 Tim. 4 n 1 Pet. 
5 13 he appears only as Mark (AV, thrice, Marcus). 
The name of Mark, it is clear, had been assumed only 
for use in non-Jewish circles (cp Barnabas, § 1, end ; 
Names, § 86). That this name, selected to be borne in 
the Greek fashion as a sole name, should have been a 

1 ‘ Mareshah * ought to be read also in r Ch. 242*1, where MT 
has Mesha; the context, as well as 0ba ? requires this. How¬ 
ever, this correction is not enough. Either v. 42 b is incomplete, 
or, ‘the sons of Mareshah,’ should be omitted. The second 
view is preferable. . ‘ Mareshah ’ is a correction of ‘ Mesha,’ and 
‘the sons of’ is an insertion made after the marginal correction 

Mareshah ’ had intruded into the text. Thus neither 45 nor 
MT is quite correct. 


Roman proenomen need not surprise us ; the name Titus 
also is so employed in the NT in the Grecian region, 
whilst the proenomen Gaius [</.v.] is met with in three 
or perhaps even four cases. That of Marcus is met 
with in a similar way also in inscriptions (cp Swete, 
Expos. 1897 b, p. 81) ; it ought to be accented, not as in 
all editions of the NT, Map/cos, but Map/tos. 1 

In the ‘captivity’ epistles of Paul, Mark figures as 
the apostle’s * fellow-worker ’ (crvvepyos, Philem. 24, 
_ . Col. 4 x x) ; he is commended to the good- 

t Paul° n wil1 of the Colossians ( CoL 410 : ‘ Mark 
. . . touching whom ye received com¬ 
mandments ; if he come unto you receive him ’) and in 
2 Tim. 4 11, Timothy is bidden ‘ take Mark and bring 
him with thee ; for he is useful to me for ministering * 
(ctixpW r os ets dtaicovlav). This last statement is 
noticeable because we read (Acts 1638; less precisely 
in 13 i 3 ) that on the apostle’s first journey Mark had 
withdrawn from him at Pamphylia, for which reason he 
was not taken as a companion on the second journey 
(1537-39). It is, however, quite possible that in the 
course of the years intervening between the journeys, 
this breach may have been healed and Mark have re¬ 
instated himself in Paul’s confidence. Moreover, the 
story of the separation between Paul and Barnabas on 
Mark's account is not free from suspicion (see Council, 
§ 3, end). Possibly, therefore, the cause of the 
separation between Paul and Mark on the first journey 
may not have been so serious as to cause lasting aliena¬ 
tion. In any case the fact mentioned in Col. 4 10, that 
Mark was a cousin of Barnabas, would supply a 
sufficient explanation why Barnabas should have been 
willing to take Mark on the second journey, and ulti¬ 
mately did take him with him to Cyprus, in spite of his 
premature withdrawal on the first occasion (Acts 1639). 

The epistles to the Colossians and Philemon, which 
profess to have been both written at the same period, 
agree in what they say as to Mark’s being with Paul ; 
in 2 Tim., on the other hand, Mark is represented 
as at a distance from him. Even, however, if we 
assume the genuineness of these epistles,—or, at least, 
in Col., that of the personal notices in 47-15 and in 
2 Tim. that of 49-18—we cannot here discuss, any more 
than in the case of Luke (see Luke, § i), the question 
as to the captivity to which they respectively belong. 

That Mark was the constant companion of Peter 
seems to be vouched for by * the old church teacher ’ 
p . (6 TrpeafivTepos) whose words are quoted by 

M^k 8 ^ a P* as Eus. HE iii. 39 i 5 ): Kai roDro 6 

on ar . 7r p C(r ^ l 5 Te p OS g\ € y e • Mapxos p.h epfiyve vtt]s 
II Hpov yevdpLtvos Sera ip.v 7 )fxbvev(rev &Kpi( 3 Qs typapev, ov 
PlHtol ra£et, ra virb tov XpLarov r) Xex&Hra i) Trpax- 
Oivra. otfre yap ffKovae tov KvpLov o&re TraprjKoXovdTjaev 
avTtp, varepov 5 ^, cos £ 077 *', Wtrpip, x.r.X. 2 (cp Gospels, 
§ 65 b). Perhaps the authority thus referred to by 
Papias may have been the ‘ presbyter' John (see John, 
Son of Zebedee, § 4), but possibly also he may have 
been some other person ; for we do not possess the 
preceding context. 

True, the words just quoted have sometimes been quite 
differently explained 3 as meaning that by writing his gospel 
Mark became ep/jir/veun}? of Peter, that is, the publisher of his 
oral communications regarding the life of Jesus. This view of 


1 The length of the a is vouched for by the spelling Maarcus 
found both in Latin and in Greek inscriptions. See Ditten- 
berger, Herjties, 1872, p. 136, n. 1; Viereck, Sermo graecus 
senatus Romani , 57 (Gottingen, 1888); Eckinger, Orthogr. 
latcin. IVorter in griech. Inschriften , 8-11 (Zurich, 1892); 
Schweizer, Gramm, der pergamen. Inschri/ten , 42 /. (1898); 
Blass, Gramm, des ncutest. Griech ., § 4, 2 , end. 

2 [And the ‘presbyter’ was wont to say this : Mark, who had 
been the interpreter of Peter, wrote down accurately as many 
things as he recalled to remembrance (or, repeated by word of 
mouth : see below, § 3 end)—not, indeed, in order—the things 
either said or done by Christ. For he neither heard, the Lord, 
nor accompanied him, but afterwards, as I was saying, he ac¬ 
companied Peter, etc.] 

3 Most recently by Zahn, Gesch. des Kanons, 1 878-882, Eini., 
§ 51, n. 12-15 = 2206-210 215-220. As against the first-cited of 
these passages, see Link, St. Kr. 1896, pp. 405-436. 
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the passage presents two great advantages for conservative 
theology, (r) It gives free scope for the supposition that Mark 
was for the greater part of his time the companion of Paul or 
Barnabas, a supposition which might otherwise seem difficult to 
reconcile with the belief that he was for very long the companion 
of Peter ; (2) it obviates the necessity of inferring that Peter, 
owing to his ignorance of Greek, could not possibly have written 
— in Greek at least 1 —the two epistles attributed to him. 
Assuredly, however, this explanation is not the correct one. It 
is very forced to say ‘ Mark having become the publisher of the 
oral communications of Peter, wrote ’ etc. The participial clause, 
in fact, in such a case becomes wholly superfluous. The reverse 
order would be the only right one : ‘ By his writing Mark 
became publisher of the oral communications of Peter.’ More¬ 
over, such an interpretation would not enable us to dispense with 
the supposition that Mark had spent a long time in the company 
of Peter ; for not only are we expressly told in the sequel that 
Mark did accompany Peter, but it lies in the nature of the case 
that Mark can have hecome the ep/xrji'evTijf of Peter only by 
committing to writing discourses which he had repeatedly heard. 
The ‘ as 1 was saying ’ (ws effyriu) would be decisive if only we 
could be sure that the expression is still part of ihe quotation 
from the ‘presbyter’; in that case its reference could he sought 
only within the limits of the citation, since otherwise Papias 
would have omitted the two words. In fact, they could only be 
taken as referring to what he has stated at the beginning of the 
fragment before us (ep/x. HeVpou yer.), and that in turn would 
have the same meaning as the words by which the reference is 
made back to it : 7 rapr)KoAov0r}<r€ Uerpu) (so Link). It is, however, 
better to suppose, with Zahn, that the words of the ‘presbyter’ 
close with 7 Tpa\0evTa, and that those which follow belong to 
Papias, although he does not expressly indicate this. The sup¬ 
position has indeed the disadvantage that according to it we 
cannot tell what it is that Papias is referring to by his ‘as 1 
was saying ’ (o>? tyyv ); but as it is only a fragment that we have 
before us, this is intelligible enough. What ought to turn the 
scale in favour of this view is that only thus is justice done to the 
imperfect (eAeye) ‘the presbyter was wont to say.’ According 
to Papias’ own statement (see John, Son of Zebedee, § 4), the 
communications of the presbyter to him were exclusively by 
word of mouth, not in writing ; the ‘as 1 was saying’ (o>s e^Tjv) 
would then be inappropiiate if attributed to the presbyter. 

The translation ought to run : ‘ Mark, who had been the inter¬ 
preter of Peter, wrote,' etc. That yer-op-eros can mean ‘ who had 
been’ just as easily as ‘who had become'—a rendering less 
suitable to the context—is shown by Link (420-425). Whether 1 * 
fp,vT}p.6v€v<re means ‘he recalled to remembrance’ or ‘herepeated 
by word of mouth’ (see Gospels, col. 1811, n. 1) is not of de¬ 
cisive importance for the main question here. 

As for the credibility of the statements of the ’ pres¬ 
byter,’ the most important of them all—that our second 
4 Mark’s & os P c ^ rests u P on ora ^ communications of 
* .. the apostle Peter — does not stand, and the 

tn PpJp 11 seconc l- l ' iat lt was written by Mark, 
remains doubtful (Gospels, § 148). But 
this does not necessarily involve our giving up the third, 
that Mark was an interpreter of Peter. It may have 
originated independently of the other two, and if the 
informant of Papias was a personal disciple of Jesus, or, 
at all events, a man of great age, he could very well 
have been adequately informed upon such a fact as this. | 
Thus, 1 Pet. 5 13 seems to gain in probability when it 
says that at the time when the letter was being written, 
Mark was with Peter, and describes him as being Peter's 
son. 

If this last expression is to be taken literally, the reference 
cannot be to the person named in Acts 12 , for the house where 
Mark liyed, and to which Peter betook himself on his deliverance 
from prison, would then have been described as Peter’s, not as 
Marys. _ It is, however, quite possible to take the word ‘son* 
in a spiritual sense, in accordance with 1 Cor. 4 15 17 Philem. 10 
Phil. 2 22 t Tim. 1 2 18 2 Tim. 1 2 2 1 Tit. 1 4. On this view, one 
very willingly supposes that Mark as a youth, most likely in his 
mother’s house, may have had opportunities of listening to Peter, 
and even may have been converted and baptised by him.2 It is 


1 Lightfoot's view (Apostolic Fathers, 1 2, revised ed. p. 494), 
that Mark translated the discourses of Peter into Latin is utterly 
improbable. According to < lal. 2 9, Peter directed his missionary 
activities to Jews, and doubtless continued to do so to the end 
of his life (Council, § 9); but the Jews even in Rome itself 
spoke Greek : Latin was necessary only in dealing with the lower 
classes in Italy. Moreover, even if Peter addressed himself 
at all to the Latin-speaking Gentiles, or visited Italy at all (see 
Petek), he did not do so exclusively; and Mark was his 
follower (naprjKO^ovOriaey ) — that is to say, accompanied him on 
journeys to various places. Furthermore, the Second Gospel, 
even if not by Mark, is nevertheless, notwithstanding the fact 
of its being intended for Latin-speaking readers (Gospels, § 108, 
middle), written in the Greek language. 

2 This last is expressly said in the * Prsefatio vel argumentum 

Marci,’ from the first half of the third century, given in Words¬ 
worth and White’s ATLat . 1171; cp Luke, § 5. 
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no serious objection to this last interpretation of the word 4 son ' 
(utos) that, in the other passages cited, it is ‘child ’ (re'xvov) that 
is always used ; yet the first—that Mark was a hearer of Peter 
—suffices, Swete {Expos. 1897^, p. 86 f.) adding that Mark 
honoured Peter as a second father. 

It has to be borne in mind, however, that the genuine¬ 
ness of 1 Pet. cannot be maintained, and that most 
probably it was not written before 112 A. D. (see 
Christian, § 8; for a less definite date, Peter 
[Epistles], § 7). Thus, the statement that Mark was 
with Peter when ^he epistle was being written must be 
given up. Moreover, even if the doctrinal contents of 
the epistle should not be held to be due to the desire to 
effect a compromise between Paulinism and primitive 
Christianity, the Tubingen school may still possibly 
be right in holding that two well-known companions 
of Paul—Silvanus and Mark—are transferred to the 
society of Peter with the object of bringing into promin¬ 
ence that accord between Peter and Paul, of which Acts 
also i; full (see Acts, § 4). The designation of Mark 
as the * son ’ of Peter has little independent value, even 
if there is no disposition to question it. 

There is a difficulty in the. statement of the * presbyter' 
that Mark ever was a companion of Peter, even if we leave 
M ., the epistle out of account. It is a 
5 . more tnan difficu]ty that can t>e meti indeed, as 

one person . j on g as ^ - s re g ar d c d as chronological 
only. As we do not know for how long a time Mark 
was the travelling companion of Barnabas alone, there 
remains between his first and second association with 
Paul an interval of several years, in the course of which 
he might very well have been a companion of Peter, and 
there is no necessity even to assume with Swete {Expos. 
1897 b, pp. 87-89) that he was not so till after the 
death of Paul. Still less are we compelled to interpret 
the ‘presbyter’ or the quotation of Eusebius {HE 
vi. 14 6) front the Hypotvposes of Clement of Alex¬ 
andria to the effect that Mark had followed Peter 
7 rdppudev (= from of old) in the sense that he had 
accompanied Peter on all his journeys. In fact, we 
learn from the same authority (Clem. Strom, vii. 17 106, 
end) that Peter had yet another interpreter, Glaukias by 
name. The question of the identity of the companion 
of Paul with the companion of Peter becomes more 
serious, however, when we take into account the well- 
known differences of temperament, of opinion, and even 
of practice, which separated the two apostles (Gal. 2 u-21; 
Council, § 3). Did Mark, when in the society of Paul 
regard himself as free from the law of Moses, and when 
in that of Peter as bound by it? In the otie ease did 
he teach that it had ceased to be valid, in the other that 
it had not ? By way of softening this last difficulty it 
ean indeed be urged that in Paul’s society Mark took 
only a subordinate place, both according to Acts 13 s 
{vTrr)plTt}%), and according to 2 Tim. 4 n (ft’s diaKOviav), 
and that thus he perhaps was not called upon to teaeh 
at all. Nevertheless, the identity of the companion of 
Paul with the companion of Peter remains surrounded 
with such difficulty, that one is readily inclined to 
suppose them to have been distinct persons, if unwilling 
to doubt the statement of the presbyter altogether. 

For other reasons, most of them quite inadequate, scholars in 
the last centuries have sometimes assumed two, three, or four, 
persons of the name of Mark (see Lightfoot on Col. 4 10); indeed, 
at a much earlier date we even find in the list of apostles of the 
pseudo -Dorotheus (5th cent.), designated as A by Lipsius 1 
(I 23, 202), as many as three distinct Marks—the evangelist, to 
whom, on account of his having been personally unacquainted 
with Jesus, it gives a place alon^ with Paul and Luke between 
the twelve and the seventy disciples; next, the cousin of 
Barnabas, who, later, became bishop of Apollonias; and, lastly, 
John Mark, who subsequently became bishop of Byhlos. The 
two last-named are both enumerated among the seventy (Lipsius, 
ii. 2 328). 

Further statements regarding Mark, which apply to 
him only in so far as he ean be regarded as author of 


1 F^r all that follows, cp Lipsius, Apokr. Ap.-ptsc/t., 
especially ii. 2 321-353 ; also Zahn, Einl. § 51, and Swete, Expos. 
189 7 3 , pp. 268-277. 
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the Second Gospel, in view of the uncertainty of his author¬ 
ship (§ 4), need only be mentioned here, and do not 
M . call for discussion. He has been identified 

6 * with the unnamed young man of Mk. 14 51 /., 

as au or. or t ^ e unnarnec ( water-bearer of 1413 . 
This agrees with that interpretation of the opening 
words of the Muratorian fragment, which takes the 
words 1 quibus tamen interfuit et ita posuit ’ as warrant¬ 
ing the inference that Mark, though not in any strict 
sense a follower of Jesus, was present at certain 
incidents in his life. On another interpretation, how¬ 
ever, it has been held that the incidents at which Mark 
was present, in the view of the author of the fragment, 
were events after the resurrection. On this view', the 
words ' et ita posuit ’ are taken as explaining why the 
account of the resurrection in Mk. 16 9-20 constitutes an 
appendix to the Gospel, Mark as distinguished from 
Luke (1. 3 : post ascensum Christi) having written his 
gospel before the ascension of Jesus. For other state¬ 
ments in the fathers regarding the composition of the 
Second Gospel see Gospels, § 147. Most difficult of 
all is a third interpretation of the Muratorian fragment 
—viz., that it was at the narratives (of Peter) that Mark 
was sometimes present, sometimes not. 

Dionysius of Alexandria {ap. Euscb. HE vii. 25 is) 
being unable to attribute the Apocalypse to the apostle 
John, thinks of John Mark as a possible author, but 
rejects the supposition on the ground—a very insufficient 
one, it is true—that Mark travelled with Paul and 
Barnabas only so far as to Pamphylia, not as far as 
Ephesus. W\iz\g [Joh. Marcus u. seine Schriften, 1843) 
would have Mark to be really the author of the Apoca¬ 
lypse. Spitta {Offenb. des Joh., 1889, see especially pp. 
502-504) would make him author, at least, of one of the 
sources, which he calls 4 Urapocalypse’ (cp Apocalypse, 

§ 2 9 )- 

In the ITeptoSoi B apvdfia, written according to Lipsius (ii. 2 , 
p. 297) shortly after 485 a.d., Mark conies forward as the 
author, speaking in the first person. 

In other lists of the ‘seventy,’ apart from that mentioned in 
§ 5, the evangelist Mark is also enumerated (first in Adamantius; 

cp Luke, § 4, n. 1). Epiphanius ( Haer . li. (>428/?) 

7. Later reconciles the personal discipleship implied 
traditions, in this with Mark’s filial relation to Peter 
by explaining that Mark had been one of the 
seventy-two disciples of Jesus, who according to Jn. 6 66, fell 
away from him, but that he was afterwards reclaimed by Peter. 
The ancient prologue given in Wordsworth-White (see above, 
col. 2939, n. 2) speaks of Mark as ; sacerdotium in Israel agens, 
secundum carnem Levita ’ (this is plainly an inference merely 
from his cousinship with Barnabas the Levite, Acts 4 36), and 
adds (p. 172 /.) that ‘amputasse sibi post fidem pollicem dicitur 
ut sacerdotio reprobus fieret.’ Doubtless the designation ko\o- 
/ 3 oSaKTvA<K given to Mark in the nearly contemporary Phitoso - 
ihiunena (7 30, begin.) has reference to this. According to the 
first preface in the Codex Toletanus (ap. Wordsworth-White, 
171), the defect was a natural one. The view of Tregelles that 
the word means ‘a deserter,’ and is applied with reference to 
Mark’s premature return from Pamphyiia, is rightly rejected by 
Swete (Expos. 1897 f P*. 276 f\ The prologue first cited 
goes on to say that in spite of this mutilation, Mark became 
bishop of Alexandria. Eusebius, in reliance on older sources 
(Lipsius, ii. 2, pp. 323), gives the date of Mark’s arrival there as 
42 a.d. (Chron. ad ann. Abrah. 2057 [ed. Schone, 2 152I; cp HE 
ii. 16 1). According to Epiphanius ( t.c.\ Mark was sent from 
Rome to Alexandria by Peter after he had written his gospel; 
according to the Ileptofiot Bappa/ 3 a (24-26), he went to Alexandria 
from Cyprus after the death of Barnabas (Lipsius, ii. 2, pp.284^). 
Eusebius has it (Chron. ad. ann. Abrah. 2077 (ed. Schone, 2 154]; 
HE 224) that Anianus, or Annianus, succeeded Mark in the see 
of Alexandria in 62 a.d. Jerome (Vir. ilt. 8) places the death 
of Mark in the same year. He does not speak of any 
martyrdom. The earliest mention of a martyrdom is in the 
Acta Marciy which, according to Lipsius (ii. 2, pp. 344-346), were 
written in Alexandria towards the end of the fourth or the 
beginning of the fifth century. Mark is there spoken of as 
a native of the Pentapolis in North Africa, to which Cyrene 
belonged. The legend which names him as founder of the 
church at Aquileia first makes its appearance jn the seventh 
century; the similar legend which associates him with Venice 
is still later (Lipsius, ii. 2 , pp. 346-353). p. \v. S. 

For the Gospel according to Mark, see Gospels. 

MARKET (3nt?»), Ezek. 27 13 AV, RV 'merchan- 
dise’; (&rop&) Mk. 74 etc.; and Market-Place 
Urop*), Mt, 20 3 etc. See Trade and Commerce. 
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MARKS(Ugljg [nnha]), Lev. 1928. SeeCuTTiNGS 

of the Flesh, § 6 . 

MARMOTH (mapmcoGi [B]), i Esd. 862 = Ezra 833, 
Meremoth. 

MAROTH (nr»D; oAynac [BAQ], H tt&p&ttik~ 
PAINOyCA [Symm.]), a place mentioned by Mieah 
(I12), and supposed by some to be near Jerusalem (so 
Hi., Now.), and by G. A. Smith to be in the maritime 
plain. Perhaps it is Jarmuth that is meant. The 
prophet’s paronomasia has been misconceived ; it is not 
4 bitterness ’ that the name of the place referred to 
suggests to him, nor can we infer from the following 
words that Jerusalem was close to Maroth. 

Probably we should emend the text thus, ‘Yea, sick unto 
death has Jarmuth’s community become ’ (JBDT 'cT mcS nn*TTt ; 
so Che. JQf , July, 1898). G. A. Smith (ad loc .) renders the 
text, ‘ The inhabitress of Maroth tremhleth for good, for evil has 
come down from Jehovah to the walls of Jerusalem.’ 
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Preliminary steps (§ if.). Polygamy, divorce (§ 5 /.). 

Festivities (§ 3). Widows, levirate (§ -jf). 

The home (§ 4). Literature (§ 9). 


Legally considered, the marriage relation was formed 
by the act of betrothal—that is to say, by the pay- 

1. Betrothal me , 1 , lt ' 0,1 th f l,ridt « roo,ll ' s P art ' of the 

and mihar. Z u-T the tI p T m u gu!,rd l au of 

the bride ; with this she passed into 

the possession of her husband. To betroth a wife 
to oneself (jrix, ’ eras ), meant simply to acquire pos¬ 
session of her by payment of the purchase - money : 
the betrothed (nfenkp, m e braid) is a girl for whom the 
purchase-money has been paid (see Family, § 4 ; and 
cp We. GGiV, 1893, p. 435). The betrothal once 
effected, the husband can take his wife home and 
celebrate his nuptials when he will (Gen. 2449^, Judg. 
14 7 f.).' 1 The girl’s consent is unnecessary and the 
need for it is nowhere suggested in the law. Ordinary 
human affection would, no doubt, lead the parents 
generally to allow their daughters some voice in the 
matter (Gen. 24 58) ; but the arrangements about the 
marriage, and especially about the mohar, belonged to 
the province of the father or guardian (Gen. 24 50^, 
2923 34i2). The girl herself sometimes (but evidently 
not always) receives presents (|nc, mattdn) from the 
suitor. 


In Eliezer’s negotiation for Rebekah these gifts are given at 
the betrothal and before the actual union (Gen. 2453) ; thus they 
have here the character of a gift made in confirmation of the 
betrothal contract (so also Gen. 34 12), not, like the sadak 
of the Arabs, that of a morgengabefi In Samson’s case such a 
‘ morgengahe | to the wife is also mentioned (Judg. 15 1), and 
there can be little doubt that such was originally the meaning of 
the ‘gift ’ made to the bride. 

As to the amount of the mohar we unfortunately have 
but little information. Dt. 2229, compared with Ex. 
22i5 [16]y*., tells us that in the time of D the average 
was fifty silver shekels (about ^4 ; see Shekel). The 
mohar did not, however, require to be paid in money. 
It could be paid in personal service (so in Jacob’s case, 
Gen. 29 20 27). Maidens were given in marriage to 
heroes for their prowess in war (Josh. 15 16 Judg. 112 
1 S. 1725): David bought Michal for a hundred fore¬ 
skins [unless this is due to corruption of the text ; see 
Moses, § 6 n.]. 3 

The Homeric heroes paid in cattle ; hence the complimentary 
epithet, ‘ oxen-bringing ’ as applied to maidens (napdf voi akfacri- 
fioiai, It. I8593).. The same may have been the practice with 
the nomad Israelites. 


1 Samson’s marriage, however, was exceptional in various 
respects. See Samson, Kinship, § 8. 

2 Or ‘morning gift,’ referring to the German custom by which 
the bride receives a present from the bridegroom on the morning 
after the marriage. 

3 In view of this last narrative it is surely ill-judged^ on the 
part of Keil (Archdol. 541) and others to treat the mohar as 
‘ morgengabe ’ presented to the bride. 
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The mohar in time gradually lost its original meaning 
of * purchase money' as the custom arose of giving it, 
not to the father but to the wife herself. There was a 
similar development among the Arabs ; in the Koran it 
is assumed to be usual to give the mahr to the wife. 
Even in E (Gen. 31 15) it is mentioned as a reproach 
against Laban that he had spent entirely upon himself 
the price paid for his daughters. 

The requirement that the bride should bring some* 
thing to her husband at her marriage or should receive 
a dowry from her parents is not according to ancient 
Hebrew custom. The case of Pharaoh's daughter is 
evidence only for Egyptian practice. At the same time, 
the genealogical legend of Josh. 15 \b ff. (cp Judg. 1 \2jff .) 
shows that parting gifts to the daughter on leaving her 
home were not unknown. Leah and Rachel receive 
their female slaves at their marriage (Gen. 292429 ; ep 
I61). 'Phis, however, is no ‘dowry’ brought by the 
wife to her husband ; such gifts remain the personal 
property of the wife. Conveyance of property through 
the wife cannot strictly be made, simply because 
daughters had no right of inheritance (see Family, 
§ 5) ; and even at a comparatively late date heiresses 
were subject in their marriages to certain restrictions 
designed to prevent the alienation of land to outside 
clans (see Law and Justice, § 18). In post-exilic 
times a dowry somewhat in the modern sense seems to 
have been usual (Tob. 821 Ecclus. 2622), and mention 
is also made of written marriage-contracts (Tob. 7 14). 

(1) In early times. —In ancient Israel the choosing of 
the bride was the business of the man’s father or, rather, 
of the head of the family (cp Gen. 24 2^, 
386 28 1 ff. 21 21). This is intelligible 
enough when we recollect that the person 
chosen was to become a member of the clan. It was 
regarded as unbecoming (though not impossible) that a 
son should be so self-willed as to insist on marrying a 
wife whom his family were unwilling to receive (Gen. 
26 34 /I 2746; cp Judg. 142 ). Now and then it did 
indeed happen that love-matches were made (1 S. 18 20 
Judg. 14 1 ff. ), and that the inclinations of the parties 
chietly concerned were consulted. Esau marries as he 
does against the will of his parents (Gen. 2634 f) ; 
Rebekah is asked by her brother for her consent to the 
marriage (Gen. 24 58). Opportunities for the formation 
of romantic attachments were not wanting, the social 
relations of the sexes being under no specially severe 
restrictions. In the patriarchal history we find in this 
respect the same customs as are still to be seen amongst 
the modern Bedouins : women and girls are kept in no 
severe isolation. Meetings occur easily and naturally 
where the flocks and herds are being pastured, or at the 
wells. 


2 . Choice of 
Bride. 


The feeling of a certain degree of independence and of an 
equality of right with men to pursue their daily tasks gives the 
girls confidence and freedom ; they do not shun conversation 
with a stranger, willingly accept useful help, and are ready to 
render reciprocal service (Gen. 24 15^ 29 10 Ex. 2 16 1 S. 9 n). 
Jacob’s acquaintance with Rachel began at the well (Gen. 29 x ff.). 
No doubt there are risks of rudeness or even of outrage (Ex. 
2 16 ff. Gen. 34 iff .); but, on the whole, good manners and good 
morals are an effective safeguard (cp also Ex. 22 x 6 [15] Dt. 
2223^ 28/). 

In these pictures the manners of the narrator's time 
are reflected ; but passages like Judg. 14 iff. 1 S. 9 11 
I820 ff. show to what an extent nomadic customs 
continued to hold their ground among the settled 
Israelites. 

It was in accordance with ancient custom for the man 
to look for his wife in the circle of his own family and 
clan. Such endogamy is not original in baal-marriages, 
which at an earlier time were marriages by capture (see 
Kinship, § 11); but it is easily explicable from the 
position of the woman, who became the property of her 
husband. To give away one’s daughters into another 
tribe was equivalentto sending them beyond the protecting 
influence of their own family ; and a wife married within 
her own elan might naturally be expected to enjoy a 
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better position than as an alien abroad. The principle 
is clearly stated by Laban (Gen. 2919) : ‘It is better 
that I give her to thee than that I should give her to a 
strange man.' Marriages outside the tribe occurred 
indeed, but were discouraged (Gen. 2634/ 27 46 Judg. 
143). As the coherence of the tribe depended on the 
sense of kinship (see Kinship), it was also really best 
that marriage relationships should not be entered into 
with other tribes, at the risk of embarrassing one's 
feeling of relationship with one’s own tribe. The 
marriage of Moses cannot be quoted against this ; he 
was a fugitive and compelled to seek the shelter of 
another tribe. If, too, the genealogy-legend allows 
Judah and others to make marriages with Canaanites, 
this is in full agreement with what we know to have 
been the state of matters after the settlement, but proves 
nothing as regards ancient exogamy. The many 
instances of marriages of kinsfolk in the patriarchal 
history show that on this point the older views were 
different from those which afterwards became prevalent. 
Abraham married his half-sister on the father’s side 
(not on the mother’s ; see Kinship §5/), and even in 
David's time such a marriage in the king's family would, 
it seems, have been regarded as unusual, indeed, yet not 
as wrong or reprehensible (2S. 13 13). Moses himself 
was the fruit of a marriage between nephew and 
(paternal) aunt (Nu. 2659, P). On marriage with a 
father’s wife (other than one’s own mother) see below 
(§ 7). A cousin on the father's side was considered a 
particularly eligible bridegroom—a view that survives to 
the present day among the Bedouins and partly also 
among the Syrian peasantry. Compare the cases of 
Isaac and Rebekah (Gen. 244 ), Jacob and Leah-Rachel 
(Gen. 29 19). 

(2) Later. —At the time when the patriarchal history 
came to be written, matters had indeed altered in one 
respect ; the settlement, and the changes it had wrought 
in the tribal relationship, had altered the ancient custom 
in regard to marriages also, and alliances with Canaan¬ 
ites and other aliens soon came to be regarded as quite 
natural (Judg. 36). 

In the post-exilic genealogy of David we find the name of 
Ruth the Moabitess; and David himself married a daughter-of 
the king of the Geshurites (2 S. 3 3). Solomon is said to have 
married not only the daughter of Pharaoh but also Moabite and 
Ammonite princesses (1 K. 11 1) ; Ahab was the husband of the 
Phoenician Jezebel (1 K. 1631); the two murderers of Joash were 
sons of an Ammonitess and of a Moabitess respectively (2 Ch. 
24 26; see Joash). 

There are instances also of Israelite women marrying 
foreigners—in the recorded cases doubtless under some 
stipulation that the husbands should make Israel their 
adopted country. Thus Uriah was a Hittite (2 S. 11 3), 
Jether, the husband of David’s sister Abigail, an 
Ishmaelite (1 Ch. 217 against 2 S. 17 25 ; see Jether). 
We know of one instance—doubtless there were many 
unrecorded — in which an Israelite woman married 
abroad ; Huram-abi, the Tyrian artificer, was the son 
of a Hebrew mother (1 K. 7 14 ; see Hiram). 

Here again with D there comes in a change, which 
allows marriage indeed with foreign women taken in 
war (Dt. 21 10^), but forbids, on the other hand, any 
marriage-alliance with Canaanites [ 7 1 ff.) or with other 
heathen peoples (234 [ 3 ]ff \ Ex. 34 15 has probably 
been deuteronomistically redacted). The motives are 
religious ; such women might seduce their husbands to 
idolatry. It is conceivable that in actual fact this 
objection to connubium with Canaanites may have 
arisen out of a change of feeling under the monarchy— 
friendly tolerance having been gradually superseded by 
fierce antipathy. Whether this be so or not, the pro¬ 
hibition in D cannot be dissociated from a certain 
particularistic narrowness. We are no longer in posses¬ 
sion of the reason for the exemption of Edomites and 
Egyptians from the general condemnation (Dt. 237 /. 
[8 /.]). That the enforcement of the precepts of D met 
with much opposition, and in the first instance was a 
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failure, is shown by the narrative in Ezra 9 /. (see 
Ezra). 

D also seeks to introduce reforms with regard to the 
marriage of related persons. It expressly prohibits 
marriage with a father’s wife (2230 [231] 2720), with 
a sister or half-sister (2722), or with a mother-in-law 
(2723). Here again the force of custom proved too 
strong for the law ; in Ezekiel’s day marriage with a 
stepmother, with a daughter-in-law, or with a sister, 
seems to have been frequent (Ezek. 2210 f). 

P places among the prohibited degrees marriage with 
(1) mother, or father’s wife generally; (2) sister and 
half-sister ; (3) granddaughter ; (4) maternal and 

paternal aunt; (5) uncle's wife on the father’s side; 
(6) mother-in-law; (7) daughter-in-law; (8) brother’s 
wife; (9) two sisters at the same time (Lev. I86-18; 
cp 20 11 ff). The prohibition of marriage with a 
daughter has no doubt fallen out by a copyist’s careless¬ 
ness. Marriage is permitted between uncle and niece, 
between nephew and widow of uncle on the mother’s 
side, and between cousins. On the whole these ordi¬ 
nances come very near the prescriptions of pre- 
Islamic Arab custom which were made statutory by 
Mohammed. 

Here again the motives of the legislation are not quite 
apparent. From what has been said above on the 
custom of old Israel it is evident that the prohibitions 
cannot rest on the view that what they prohibit is 
destructive of the essence of blood-relationship ; just 
as little can they rest on a perception of the injurious 
effects of marriage between near relations. Not to 
refer to other prohibitions with which they appear to be 
classed, it is enough to quote the words of Am. 27, 
a man and his father ‘go unto the same maid, to 
profane the name' of Yahwe, which doubtless imply 
the formation of some unholy bond between father and 
son. With regard to levirate marriages (see below, 
§ 8) no reason is apparent why they should have 
been abolished on moral grounds: here again it 
is highly probable that some religious idea was at 
work. 

As to the marriage-festivities our information is but 
small. The central and characteristic feature was the 
* . solemn bringing of the bride to her 

F husband’s house, in which act the signifi- 

' cance of marriage as an admission of the 
bride into the clan of her husband found expression. 
In wedding attire (Is. 61 10; see Dress), and accom¬ 
panied by his friends (Judg. 14 u /. ; cp Jn. 329 and 
parall. ), the bridegroom marched on the festal day to 
the house of the bride. Thence she was led, in bridal 
garments, but veiled (Jer. 232 Is. 49 18, etc.), accompanied 
by her companions as the bridegroom was by his (Ps. 
45 14 [15]), to his parent’s house (Jer. 734 1 69 25 10 Cant. 
36 ^). It was no doubt at eventide and by the light of 
torches that such processions were held (Mt. 25i ff). 
Occasionally—but this was rare—the bride was led to 
meet the bridegroom (1 Macc. 937/.). The custom 
now* is for the guests in the procession to sing songs 
in praise of the bride and bridegroom, and this may 
well have descended from antiquity ; indeed, the Song 
of Solomon may perhaps be formed out of a collection 
of such marriage lays (see, further, Canticles, Danc¬ 
ing), and in Ps. 45 we have a song composed for and 
sung at the marriage of a king. In the bridegroom's 
house was then held the great nuptial feast, which with 
the rich and great might last for seven, or even fourteen, 
days (Gen. 2927 Judg. 14 12 17 Tob. 820). The same 
custom of fetching the bride existed also among the 
ancient Arabs, though as a rule without the pomp that 
was customary with the Israelites —a survival perhaps 
from the days of marriage by capture (Robertson Smith, 
Kins. 81). The consummation of the marriage was in 
the home of the bridegroom ; among Hebrew’s and Arabs 
this was regarded as the more civilised arrangement; 
otherwise the bride was regarded as a mere captive about 
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whom little ceremony was observed (We. GGA, 1893, 
p. 442 ). J 

As a valuable chattel (to say the least) of her husband 
(see Family, § 4) the wife was carefully looked after. 

4 The home ^ t ^ ie str * ct Eolation observed through¬ 
out Islam we find, it is true, no trace 
in the ancient time. The women had indeed in the 
innermost part of the house their own apartments to 
which access w'as not permitted to men (Judg. 151 I69), 
or, in the case of wealthy people or people of rank, 
they had a separate house to themselves (2 S. 13 7 
1 K. 78 2 K. 24i5 Esth. 2314). This, however, does 
not hinder them from taking part in the ordinary duties 
of the household ; they spin, sew, weave, make gar¬ 
ments, fetch w'atcr, bake bread, and tend the flocks 
and herds (Gen. 299 Ex. 2 16 1 S. 219 S13 2 S. 138 Prov. 
31 10 ff. ). They are not shut off from the outside world 
of men, and they even take part in feasts (Ex. 21 22 Dt. 
25 11 Ruth 25 ff. 1 S. 9 11 2 S. 20i6 Mt. 920 1246 267 
Lk. 1038 Jn. 2i ff. 47). Women and girls shared in 
public rejoicings with song and dance (Ex. 15 20/ Judg. 
16 27 1 S. 18 6^ Judg. 21 19^). Whilst, however, 
fidelity on the husband’s part was in no way enforced, 
law and custom were very strict as regarded the wife 
(cp Dt. 222i). Adultery on her part was by very ancient 
usage punishable by stoning (Dt. 2222 f. ; cp Ezek. 1640 
Jn. 85 7), unless, indeed, the injured husband (as he w’as 
entitled to do) took the vindication of his honour into 
his own hand. A like punishment befell the wife who 
at her marriage was found not to have been a virgin 
(Dt. 222i)—a custom which is to be interpreted in the 
same sense as the punishment for transgression on the 
part of a betrothed ma;den (see Family, § 4). How 
fierce was the jealousy with which men regarded their 
wives is shown by the laws which sought to protect 
women against false accusations, and by the very in¬ 
adequacy of these laws. One of them punishes false 
accusations brought against a wife with a money fine 
and withdrawal of the right of divorce (Dt. 2213^); 
another, no less naively conceived, lets the man go 
free even after false accusation—he can compel his wife 
to submit to the ordeal of jealousy (see Jealousy), 
but, whatever the result, ‘ the man shall be free from 
blame’ (Nu. 511-30). ‘Mistrust and jealousy, not 
about love but about a property-right, are conspicuous 
characteristics of the Arabs’ (We., l.c. , 448). This 
is to a considerable degree true of the Hebrew’s also. 
Yet, in spite of all this strictness, the prophets have 
to raise a continual protest against the prevalence of 
adultery (Jer. 79 2310 Hos. 42 Mai. 3 s, and often). 

The man who owns his wife as a chattel can on the 
same principle own as many as he pleases—as many, 
p that is to say, as he can afford to buy 

5. .Polygamy. anc j j. ee p The luxury of a great harem 
was of course attainable only by the wealthy. These, 
so far as we can judge, made ample use of their 
privilege : witness the notices about Gideon’s seventy 
sons (Judg. 830 92), David’s w'ives (2 S. 5 13 etc.), 
Solomon’s harem (1 K.lli^), and the like. The 
law of the kingdom forbidding the possession of many 
wives has manifestly a side-reference to the actual king 
(Dt. 17 17). The Talmudists formulate the rule that no 
Jew may have more than four wives ; kings may have 
at the most eighteen. The ordinary Israelite at all 
times, like the modern Syrian peasant, would doubtless 
have to be content with one secondary wife in addition 
to the principal wife, or at most with two wives. The 
last-named arrangement seems to receive the sanction 
of widely-diffused custom (1 S.I2 Dt. 2115 2 Ch. 24 3; 
cp the case of Jacob). When the first wife proved 
childless, polygamy, to this extent at least, was regarded 
as a necessity. The examples of Sarah, of Leah, and of 

1 The naive method, employed even at the present day 
throughout the whole of the East, for satisfying curiosity as 
to certain physical details, dates from a very remote antiquity 
(Dt. 22 13^). 
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Rachel, show how little the amour propre of the child¬ 
less wife was wounded by any such arrangement. 

To turn to the other side of the picture : polygamy 
carried with it its own hardships and inconveniences. 
The lot of the childless wife, when she had to live under 
the same roof with the mother of sons, was hard (i S. 
\\ff.). Even the concubine was sometimes known 
to exalt herself over the wife (Gen. 164^ ; cp Gen. 30 ), 
and the situation was not always so simple as in the 
case of Sarah and Hagar, where the mistress could 
send her rival away ; more usually she had no alter¬ 
native but to submit. Very eloquent are the words 
that the language provides for the two wives—nai.iN, 
ahiibdh, ' the loved one,’ and ni<ut?, sifnuah, 4 the hated 
one.' The later legislation found it necessary to inter¬ 
vene on behalf of the superseded wife (Dt. 2115-17). 
The prohibition of the old practice of marrying two 
sisters at the same time (see above, § 2) is doubtless 
intended to obviate the subversion of sisterly relations 
through jealousy. Such also is the drift of the whole 
development towards the monogamy which, if never 
legally insisted on, was yet so extensively practised in 
the end. Gen. 2 18^. unmistakably discloses the view 
that monogamy, properly speaking, is the normal 
arrangement. When the prophets represent the relation 
of Yahw& to his people under the figure of a marriage, 
it is of course a monogamous marriage that is thought 
of; for Yah we had entered into no similar relation with 
any other nation besides Israel. Finally, the praise of 
the virtuous woman in Proverbs and the many incidental 
references to woman and to marriage, both here and 
in Ecclesiasticus (Ps. 128 Prov. 124 I822 19 i 4 SXioff. 
Ecclus. 25 1 8 26 1/ 14 etc.), show that the practical 
wisdom of the later age had settled that monogamy was 
the only ideal kind of marriage. 

The woman being a man’s property, his right to 
divorce her follows as a matter of course. As in doing 

6 Divorce S ° must return fhe mo/iar, no injustice 
is done either to her or to her family. 
The divorcee returns to her family and can, if circum¬ 
stances favour, be married a second time from there. 
No moral stigma of any kind arises from the mere 
fact of her being divorced. Yet, we can well suppose 
that from the first the family of the woman would be 
disposed to look with disfavour upon such treatment, 
and the account which the husband was bound to take 
of the views and feelings of the wife’s blood-relations 
(see above, § 2) laid from the very beginning a con¬ 
siderable restraint upon absolute freedom of divorce. 
The deuteronomic law has unmistakably the intention 
of limiting in some degree the liberty too frequently 
exercised, without at the same time curtailing in any 
respect the rights of the husband. 

The expression nny, 'erwath ddbdr( AV ‘uncleanness,' 

RV ‘unseemly thing’) can hardly be taken, with the stricter 
school of Shammai, in the ethical sense and interpreted as mean¬ 
ing unchastity (though this is certainly favoured by such a detail 
as the going forth with uncovered head); had the law intended 
such a very considerable curtailment of the general right of the 
man to dismiss a wife with whom he was dissatisfied, this ought 
to have been stated in much more definite terms. 

Some restriction, however, was at the same time laid 
upon divorce by the mere fact that a writing (‘ bill of 
divorcement’) was now required by law (Dt. 24 i^). 
Further, it is enacted in D that the divorced wife, if, 
after divorce, she has married again and been separated 
from the second husband in turn by divorce or by his 
death, cannot again be taken back in marriage by her 
first husband. The old practice as to this was quite 
different (Hos. 33 ; cp 2 S. 314), and was similar to the 
old Arab custom ; the Koran in fact lays it down as a 
condition that the wife can be taken back only if in the 
interval she has been the wife of another man. The 
manifest purpose of D and of the Koran alike is to put 
some kind of check upon rash and inconsiderate divorce. 
Lastly, D withdrew, as a penalty, the husband’s right 
of divorce in two cases—those, namely, in which he had 
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falsely accused his wife of not having been a virgin when 
he married her (Dt. 2219), or in which he had been 
compelled to marry a virgin whom he had wronged 
(Dt. 2228). This last innovation in the law is also 
directly contrary to the ancient practice, which did not 
even demand marriage as a compensation for the injury 
done. Here also we see the advance we have already 
noted, point by point, towards the securing of a higher 
position for the wife. Mai. 2 (see Malacih, §§ 2, 4) con¬ 
demns divorce in the strongest terms. The wife is the 
mother of 4 seed of God ' : if there are children the end 
of marriage has been fulfilled. It is to Yahw6 a hateful 
thing that a man should put away the wife of his youth 
and the mother of his children simply because she has 
grown old and has ceased to be personally attractive. 1 

The right of divorce belongs of course only to the 
husband. The wife has no means of freeing herself from 
her husband, apart from the means employed also by 
the Arabs—namely to make herself so objectionable to 
her husband as to force him to send her away. We do 
not know whether a thing of common occurrence among 
the Arabs ever happened also among the Hebrews— 
that a man sent his wife away at her own request or at 
the request of her relations on repayment of the mohar. 
Salome the daughter of Herod might take the freedom 
of sending a bill of divorce to her husband Costabaros ; 
but this was condemned as a foreign indecency (Jos. 
Ant. xv. 7 10). 

Traces of evidence are not wanting that with the 
older Hebrews, as with the Arabs before Mohammed, a 

7 Widows 111 an s w *dow could be inherited exactly 
like his other property. The grasping 
Reuben—so ran the legend—sought to seize this inheri¬ 
tance even in his father’s lifetime (Gen. 3522); the 
rebellious Absalom comes forward publicly as heir and 
successor to his father by taking possession of his harem 
(2 S. 1620^)—an act which does not in itself at all 
shock the moral sense of the people. Abner by appro¬ 
priating Saul's concubine Rizpah infringed the rights of 
Ishbosheth (2 S. Zt ff.) ; and when Adonijah asks the 
hand of Abishag he is asking a portion of the 
inheritance of Solomon, who at once infers his ulterior 
designs (1 K. 222 ; cp v. 15). As already said, in spite 
of the deuteronomic prohibition such marriages of son 
with step-mother were not unusual down to Ezekiel's 
time (Ezek. 22 10). The genealogical register of 
Chronicles mentions a further case: Caleb marries 
Ephrath, the wife of his father (1 Ch.224 <5 ; We., 
De Gent. 14; see Caleb, Ephrath, 3). On the kindred 
subject of levirate marriage, see below, § 8. 

This inheritance of widows, however, was by no 
means a general custom in historical times. As a rule 
the lot of the widow is even harder than that of the 
divorcee. It was always open to her, indeed, to 
go back to her family ; but it is not to be supposed 
that she could always count on a welcome there. D 
interests itself to the utmost on her behalf. Judgment 
must be executed for her justly, with fairness and 
promptitude (Dt. 10 18 24 17 27 19 ; cp the corresponding 
exhortations of the prophets, Is. 1 17 IO2 Jer. 76 223 
etc.). Widows are to be bidden as guests to the 
sacrificial meals and feasts (Dt. H29 I61114 2612/); 
the gleanings of the fields and vineyards and oliveyards 
are to be left for them (2419-21 ; cp Ruth 22). Of 
their remarriage the law says nothing, except in the 
case of levirate marriage. Later usage seems, however, 
to have conceded to the widow certain claims over the 
property of her deceased husband ; the rabbins laid 
down very exact rules as to this (cp Selden, De success, 
ad legem hebr. in bona defunct.; Saalschtitz, Mos. Recht , 

1 This teaching, it must indeed be sorrowfully admitted, 
proved ineffective. We need only recall the practice in the 
time of Christ, which was entirely in accord with the school of 
Hille) in the interpretation of Dt. 24 1 ff. (sec above), according 
to which divorce was left open to any man on any ground he 
chose, although specially (of course) on the ground of misconduct 
(cp also Ecclus. 7 26 25 26 42 9 ). 
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831 ff. 860 /.). On widows’ garments see MOURNING 
Customs. 

As a relic of the ancient right to inherit the widow—a 
right which belonged to the son or rather to the agnates 

_ . , —the custom of levirate marriage (which is 

8. Lie r e nQt exc ] us j ve iy Israelitish) survived down 
marriage. even to post-exilic times. D, which elevates 
the custom into a law, enacts that when a man dies 
without sons (not without children, as the Jews afterwards 
read it, Mt. 2224) his brother must marry the widow. 
The first son of this marriage shall be reckoned the 
son of the deceased brother, so that his name be not 
blotted out of Israel (Dt. 25 $^). In this form the 
law essentially changes the old custom. The story of 
Judah and Tamar (Gen. 38 , esp. v. 26) shows that in 
certain circumstances—namely, when there was no 
brother—it became the duty of the father of the dead 
man to come forward and marry his daughter-in-law. 
What seems plain from this narrative—that it relates to 
a duty involved in the right of agnates to inherit—is 
confirmed by the book of Ruth. The whole course of 
the story here rests upon the postulate that the agnate 
who claims the inheritance must take over the widow 
together with the land of the deceased ; and in point of 
fact the story deals with somewhat remote kinsmen. 
This certainly is in accordance with the older use. The 
story, however, goes on to represent the whole as a 
right of inheritance which the man can relinquish if he 
choose. Over against this would be the corresponding 
right of the woman to refuse the marriage and to go 
back to her own relations instead (as Orpah does). 
Ancient custom, however, so far as exhibited in Gen. 
38 , would seem not to sanction withdrawal on any 
pretext whatever. Which of the two representations is 
the correct one we have no means of determining : they 
will harmonise in the end, if we are allowed to suppose 
that only the remoter agnates had the right of refusal. 
The origin of this compulsory character, which certainly 
did not attach to the original right of inheritance, 
will appear later. 

According to D, the purpose of the whole custom is 
that the man’s name be not blotted out of Israel. This 
is certainly, in the sense which the law attaches to it, 
at the best but a secondary and subordinate considera¬ 
tion. For what D has in view is the preservation of the 
family property. When the first son of a levirate 
marriage is reckoned son of the deceased brother he 
becomes thereby his heir, he inherits the land, not of 
his actual father but, of the deceased. The effect of 
this is not only that the family property is prevented 
from passing into the hands of outsiders, but also, in 
particular, that it is preserved as such, and the family 
belonging to it does not die out. An interest of this 
kind—to secure the continuance of the property not 
only within the clan but also as an independent family 
property—can, of course, have come into being only 
in connection with questions of landed property, in 
other words, after the settlement. The same effort led 
on another side to this, that anyone who found himself 
compelled to sell his land always retained a right of 
redemption and preemption—which right also passed 
over to the agnates entitled to inherit (Jer. 328 ff.). In 
the story of Ruth this is also what we find ; the near 
kinsman, the go el (see Goel), must first buyback the 
alienated land in virtue of his right of inheritance and 
redemption (Ruth 4 iff .). 

With P also this preservation of landed property 
within the family is the one consideration present in its 
revision of the older law (see below, § 2). It is 
noticeable that in Ruth a somewhat different matter 
is placed in the foreground as the object primarily 
aimed at. Naomi’s purpose is not to secure posterity 
for her son, but to gain a husband for her step-daughter ; 
not the continuance of the name of Mahlon, but the 
well-being of Ruth is her real desire (In/ 3 i). The 
first son of the marriage actually is in the end regarded, 


not as the son of Ruth’s first husband, but as the son of 
his real father Boaz. Here too we doubtless have a cor¬ 
rect reminiscence. In the old law about the right of 
heirs to widows of deceased men it was by no means 
contemplated that the heir should in all cases himself 
marry the widow ; it was open to him to marry her to 
another man. To the right of inheritance, however, was 
always attached the corresponding duty of caring for the 
women so inherited. At the same time, the practice 
in old Israel will doubtless have been similar to that 
of Arabia: when the widow was not desirable, or was 
looked upon only as a burden, she was simply neglected. 
So with Tamar, and so with Ruth (We., l.c. 456, and 
compare what has been said already as to the lot of 
widows). Judah nevertheless—notwithstanding all 
his neglect—holds fast by his rights ; if Tamar has gone 
astray with a man of another clan, she has been guilty 
of ' adultery' (Gen. 3821 ff.). 

The reckoning of the son of such a marriage to the 
deceased husband is nevertheless an ancient custom, 
not an innovation of D. In D, however, it has under¬ 
gone a not-unimportant alteration ; in Gen. 389 all the 
children (not only the first son) are to be reckoned 
to the dead man. Modern scholars explain this for 
the most part from ancestor-worship. The dead child¬ 
less man has his right to have this ordinance observed 
(Gen. 388 f. ), and it is for contempt of it that God 
slays Onan. What the dead man is defrauded of 
by its non-observance is the reverence and worship of 
his posterity (cp 2 S. 18 18). Stade ((7/I394) points 
out that marriages of this kind are customary precisely 
among those peoples who have ancestor-worship also— 
Indians, Persians, Afghans, and so forth. It was when 
the religious consideration was added that the right of 
inheriting (which resulted from the very nature of baal- 
marriage) became also a duty. It is not necessary 
therefore to resort, with Robertson Smith, to an old 
form of polyandry for an explanation (see Kinship, 
§ io)- 

D, for whom the old religious meaning of the matter 
has become obscured, is able on that account to relax 
the stringency of the demand and give release from it 
under certain conditions. The refusal to comply with 
it brings, however, open shame to the unwilling brother- 
in-law. The practice here referred to, which is of very 
great antiquity and not quite rightly understood by D, 
again clearly exhibits the ancient connection with the 
right of inheriting. The contemned sister-in-law is to 
go up to the place of justice before the competent court 
(the elders of the city) and, loosing her brother-in-law’s 
shoe from off his foot, is to spit in his face, saying ‘So 
shall it be done unto the man that will not build up his 
brother’s house,’ and ever after his family is to be called 
the barefoot family. This loosing of the shoe was, 
according to Ruth 47, customary at every transaction 
in landed property. The seller gave his shoe to the 
buyer in token of renunciation of his right in the 
object sold (see Shoes, § 4). So, in the story, when 
the near kinsman divests himself of his title to the 
inheritance he plucks off his shoe. In D this no-longer- 
understood custom, which probably had survived only 
in connection with the matter of levirate marriage, is 
construed into an insult, ever to be remembered, not 
only against the renouncing kinsman but also against his 
whole family. 

In process of time this class of marriages underwent 
still further restrictions, when daughters became capable 
of inheriting in default of sons. Henceforward they 
could be thought of only in cases where there were no 
children at all; for to marry the widow when the 
inheritance had fallen to the daughters was not in con¬ 
sonance with the meaning of the institution. The 
object of keeping the property within the clan was 
secured by prohibiting heiresses from marrying outsiders. 
Such becomes the law in P (Nu. 27 A and marriage 
with a brother-in-law is forbidden as incestuous (Lev. 
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18 16 20 21; see above, § 2). Whatever the successes 
of P as a whole, however, it does not seem to have 
permanently triumphed at all points. In this respect 
in particular ancient custom seems to have been stronger 
than written law (cp Mt. 2224). 

See, in addition lo works died under Family, Frohmuller, 
De vidua Hebr. y 1714 ; Penary, De Hebr. leviratu, 1835 5 Keds- 
lob, Die Leviratschc bet den Hebrdem , 

9 . Literature. 1836. On the customs of the Syrian fellahln 
of the present day see Klein, ZDPV 4 (>if. 
C81 /., and Baldensperger ‘Woman in the East,’ PEFQ St. 
1899, pp. 132^; 1000, pp. 1901, pp. goj/l \ on 

historical points, Kalisch, ‘The Matrimonial Laws of the 
Hebrews y Leviticus, -354^1 I. r. 

MARS’ HILL Up[e]ioy TTApOY [ Ti - ^Tl]), Acts 
I/22 AV, RV Areopagus (q.v. ). 

MARSENA perhaps MAAHCeAp [BNAL^J ; 

see Admatha), one of the ‘seven princes’ at the court 
of Ahasuerus (Esther 1 14). 11 is name (with which ep 

Meres) has been connected with Old Persian Marduniya 
— i.e., Mardonius (the name of the commander at 
Marathon). Compare also the Mardi and Mardontes 
(Herod. 1 125 7 80). Marcjuart [Fund. 69), however, 
suggests mare and compares the name Mo vivapos (Dio 
Cass. 6722). Some scepticism, however, is justified (see 
Esther, § 3 ; Purim, § 6). 

MARSHAL. F or —1. tiphsar , Jer. 51 27 Nah. 

3 17 RV, and 

2. 123 sopher , Judg. 5 14 RV (‘marshal’s staff’), see Scribe ; 
and for 

3. C'n2p"2l, 2 K. 25 e AVmg., see Executioner (i) 


MARTHA (ma P 0a [Ti. WH], § 57 ; Aram. NTHD, 
‘lady,’ ‘mistress’), sister of Mary, and friend of Jesus 
(Lk. IO38/: Jn. Hi/; 122). 

‘Martha’ is pretty common in the Talmud (Zunz, Ges. 
Schri/ten 2 14, Jaslrow’s Diet. 834 b } and cp Orig. c. Cels. 562, 
Epiph. liter. IP2). In the Aramaic inscriptions 

1 . Name, in Part II. of the CIS we find the proper names 
K'lO and '/no (Cook, .1 ram. Gloss. 78) ; the former 
of these would probably be Latinised as Marius, the latter as 
Martha. By a curious coincidence Martha was the name of 
the Syrian prophetess who accompanied Marius in his decisive 
campaign in Provence against the Cimbri and Teutones (Plut. 
Mar. 414). See Hall (Bullock), Romans on the Riviera (121), 
who adds that both Marius and Martha are still amongst the most 
popular ‘ Christian ’ names in Provence. The legends respecting 
St. Martha, with all their picturesqueness, cannot claim a share 
of our space. Cp Leprosy, § 5, end, Mary, § 21. 


(a) In Lk. IO38 jf., we are told that, as they journeyed, 
Jesus and his disciples arrived at a certain village (of 

2. Traditions. eourse not Be ‘ han >'- T !' k ' 19 = 9 ) where 
it w’as convenient to halt. Here there 


dwelt a woman who received Jesus into her house, and 
whose sister, named Mary, instead of helping Martha in 
preparing the meal, ' sat at the Lord's feet and heard 
his word.’ WII (so, too, B. Weiss) give the following 
as the best supported reading of the answer of Jesus 
to Martha’s complaint : * Martha, Martha, thou art 

careful and troubled about many things but there is need 
of few things, or of one ( 6 \iywv 5 b ierra* xP € ^ a ^ 

M apLa/ji yap), for Mary has chosen the good part, one 
which will not be taken away from her.’ The TR, 
how'ever, to which Tregelles and Tischendorf adhere, 
gives the central words in a different form, ‘ there 
is need of one thing’ (e^d? 8 e iern xP € ^ a )—*•<?•. of 
only one thing. The hitter reading seems to have 
bien framed out of regard to Christian stipernaturalisin, 
which took offence at the suggestion of a few things 
(plural) being really needful. The reading, ‘of few* 
things, or of one,’ w'hich Plummer (St. Luke, 292) by 
no means makes probable, seems to stand midway lie- 
tween the original reading and the more definite reading 
which afterwards became prevalent, and the original 
text probably read, ' there is need of few things.’ The 
idea that ‘few dishes’ are meant, though supported by 
many Greek and some modern interpreters, is unsatis¬ 
factory. The ' few things ’ must surely be those of 
which Jesus speaks in the ' Sermon on the Mount,’ and 
of which he says that they are not to cause us any anxiety. 


Jesus was presumably, according to the intention of the 
evangelist, speaking of the kingdom of God. The 
passage is a gentle reminder that man’s earthly w r ants 
are few, and that, having a Father in heaven, men need 
not be anxious about these wants, and the * good part ’ 
chosen by Mary is a share in the kingdom of God. It 
is also probable that the answer assigned to Jesus is 
a combination of two sayings, one relative to the many 
and the few' things, and the other relative to the truly 
good possession (cp Ps. 166 ). These sayings were both 
Boating in tradition, w'hen the story received its present 
form, and to understand Lk. IO41 f. we must analyse it 
into its tw'O component parts. 

A Dutch critic, reviving a very old interpretation, 
supposes that, though very possibly historical, the in¬ 
cident was recorded in Lk. to emphasise the contrast 
between the Pauline doctrine of faith and a Judaising 
doctrine of works (Scholten, Uet Paulinisch Evangelie, 
334). But this presupposes the reading bvbs. 

(b) In Jn. 11 1 5 19, etc., we hear again of ‘ Martha and 
Mary’ ( v . 19) or of 1 Mary and her sister Martha’ (v. 1) ; 
but their house is in the ’ village of Bethany.’ 

There is a certain similarity between the descriptions 
of Martha in Lk. and Jn. respectively. In both Martha 
appears as a devoted friend of Jesus, though there is 
nothing in Lk. to suggest that Martha regarded Jesus 
as more than a great teacher of the things concerning 
‘the kingdom,’ whereas in J11. she professes her belief 
in Jesus as * the Christ, the son of God.’ In both, too, 
Martha is the more forward of the sisters. ’ Martha was 
distracted with much ministration.’ ‘ Martha, as soon 
as she heard that Jesus was coming, went and met him.’ 

‘ Martha, the sister of him that was dead, saith to him, 
Lord, . . . he hath l>een dead four days.’ And though 
nothing is said of hospitality in Jn. 11 , the omission is 
repaired in Jn. 122, where we are told that ‘ they made 
him a supper, and Martha ministered.’ 

The great difference in the place of residence assigned to 
Martha and Mary by the respective narrators need not here be 
discussed. The question is complicated—for those at least who 
hold that there was but one anointing of Jesus in the primitive 
evangelical tradition—by the fact that Lk. and Jn., wno differ 
so widely as lo the place of residence of the two sisters, differ in 
exactly the same way as to the scene of the anointing of Jesus 
(cp Lk. 7 36-38 Jn. 12 1-3), which is placed by Lk. in Galilee and 
by' Jn. at Bethany (q.v.), not to refer here to other differences 
in the narratives. See Mary (§ 25); Gospels, §§ 44, 59; 
Lazarus. t. K. C. 

MARTYR (M&pTyc). Rev .176 EV; Acts 22 20 Rev. 
2 13 AV, RV Witness (q.v.). 


MARY 


Name (§ 1 /.). 


1. Mother c 

(a) Bir th 0/Jesus (§§ 3-18). 
Jesus on his birth (§ 3). 
Mk. and Lk. (§§ 4-6). 
Genealogies (§ 7). 

Paul (§ 8). 

Heb. (§ q). 

Fourth Gospel (§ 10). 
Mt. (§ n). 

Composition of Mt. 1 /. 

1/(§I2). 


Jesus (§§ 3-22). 

Mt. 1 \(J> (§§ 13-15). 

Theory of virgin birth ($ 

16 /A 

Other points in birth-his¬ 
tory (§ 18). 

(b) Other questions (§§ 19-21). 
Life of Mary (§ 19). 
Character (§ 20). 

:. Later traditions (§ 21) 
Literature (§ 22). 


Other Maries (§§ 23-28). 

2. Mother of James and Joses 5. Mary Magdalene (§ 26). 

(§ 23). 6. Mother of Mark (§ 27). 

3. Mary of Clopas (§ 24). 7. Mary' of Rom. 16 6 (§ 28). 

4. Sister of Martha (§ 25). 

MApiAM, in the LXX the name of the sister of 
Moses (see Miriam), reappears in the NT as a 
. woman’s name. One Graecised form is 
1. Ltymo ogy. ( see § 2 ), another is 31 aptd//(/i)i?. 

used by Josephus. All forms agree in having a in the 
first syllable. According to the Massorah to the Targum 
of Onkelos (ed. Berliner, 1875) on Ex. 1520 , Mariam was 
also the Targumic pronunciation. Thus we have 
one of the many cases in which MT has preserved a 
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later pronunciation (Miriam). Hebrew analogies point 
to the change from a to i , not conversely from i to a. 

It was accordingly quite proper that, from the earliest 
Christian times, when the etymology of the name was 
being discussed, the form Mariam was assumed. A 
variety of interpretations are already met with in the 
Onomastica Sacra. As might be expected, they are 
almost all of them impossible, resting as they do on 
utter ignorance of Hebrew. We shall here briefly record 
only a few of the more important, referring for further 
details to the excellent monograph of Bardenhewer (see 
below, § 22). 

The name is taken as a compound of adjective and substantive 
when rendered ‘ bitter sea ’ (Q^*1Q); as a substantive with related 
genitive in the renderings ‘drop of the sea ’ (D^.*V?; after Is. 40 15 
where 9 Q =si ilia), or ‘star of the sea,’ which in the form stella 
marts appears in all printed editions and almost all MSS of 
Jerome, and for which support has recently been sought in 

TKQ, cp Gen. 1 (although Jerome probably wrote stilla 
mart’s), or ‘ myrrh of the sea ’ *lb), or ‘ teacher of the sea' or 

‘jaculatrix maris,’ or ‘early rain of the sea’ (the last three 
renderings assume a derivation from .YyiQ—in the first two 
cases appropriate, obviously, only to a man), or ‘ lady of the sea ’ 
(from Aram. HQ, the fern, of which is in fact Martha) or ‘ lady of 
the day’ or ‘lady of the sieve’ (OJ in New Hebrew meaning 
cribrum) or ‘seal of the master* (which would seem to demand 
a Persian etymology). The name was taken as a single word 
when some Rabbins interpreted it as meaning ‘bitterness’ (v/tid) 
or when others took it to mean ‘ lady’ or ‘ mistress ’ (triQ, status 
emphaticus of Aram. *1D, masc.). Whilst in these two instances 
there are called into requisition roots which have also been em¬ 
ployed to explain the word when its composite nature is assumed, 
the other interpretations of it as a single word have recourse to 
derivations not hitherto met with. The hiphil of njo is suggested 
by the rendering ‘ the enlightener ’ or (with suffix) ‘ their en¬ 
lightener ’; 1 the hophal by * the enlightened.’ cn is assumed 
in the rendering ‘exalted,’ possibly also in the rendering ‘gift’ 
(if riQ}*ia occasioned the suggestion). 

There are but two alternative roots that can be 
seriously considered : mQ, ‘to be rebellious,’ and joe, 

‘ to be fat ’ (whence N'-tfp, * fading’ ; Job 39 18, the only 
place where the verb occurs, must be left out of account 
owing to the uncertainty of the sense). The n of jod 
might, before the a of -dm, pass into \ which, in the 
case of ma, is already the third consonant. The 
termination -dm indicates substantives of ati abstract 
meaning as well as adjectives, and is especially common 
in the case of proper names. Mariam, then, might 
mean either ‘the rebellious’ or ‘the corpulent.’ Even 
apart from any theological interest that might seem to be 
involved, we may safely say that we can hardly conceive 
any possible motive for giving a name of the former mean¬ 
ing to a girl unless there were difficulties in her birth. The 
case would be different if the name had been bestowed on 
the sister of Moses expressly because it is recorded that 
she was rebellious on one occasion (Nu. 12 1-15); that, 
however, is by no means the only circumstance, nor yet the 
most prominent one, which we learn regarding her. The 
derivation from jod, on the other hand, accords excellently 
with the whole analogy of Semitic names ; it is associated 
with the Semitic idea of feminine beauty. Bardenhewer 
compares also the masculine name Mamre (tnpa). 

Both forms, M apian and Alapia, interchange fre¬ 
quently and with little seeming regularity in the NT 
__ . texts. 

2 . Mariam or For t h e mother of Jesus, wherever the 
Maria in NT ? genitive is required (Mt. 1 16 18 2 11 Mk. 63 
Lk. 1 41) Mapia? is invariably used. In the 
dative there is always an apposition with the article which makes 
the case clear ; the name accordingly, both in bk. 2 5 and in Acts 
1 14, is given as Mapiap. (Lachmann. however, has Mapt? in the 
latter passage). For the accusative in M t. 1 20 WH give in their 
text Mapiav; for the nominative in Lk. 2 19 all the editors 


1 At this point may be registered the somewhat bold attempt 
of Rdsch (St.Kr., 1888, pp. 265-299, especially 280-282) to explain 
such interpretations as ‘ enlightener,* ‘myrrh of the sea ’ (accord¬ 
ing to him, due to confusion with ‘myrtle of the sea’), ‘star of 
the sea,’ ‘ bitter sea,’ ‘ lady,’ as due to combination of Alary with 
the goddess Astarte. 
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enumerated in Weymouth, Resultant Greek Testament— except 
TRand WH on the margin—have M apia, in 1 38 Lachmann alone 
has it. In all other instances the nom. (Mt. 13 55 Lk. 1 27 34 39 46 
56), acc.(Lk. 2 1634), and voc. (Lk. 1 30)is Mapiafx. Again, Mapia 
is used for the mother of Mark, who is mentioned only in the 
genitive (Acts 12 12), and for the mother of James (the Less) and 
of Joses, who in all passages (Mt. 27 56 61 2S 1 Mk. 15 40 47 16 1 
Lk. 24 10) occurs in the nominative. For Mary of Clopas Ti. in 
Jn. 19 25 (nominative) has M apian, almost all the other editors 
nave Mapia ; so also in the case of the Mary greeted by Paul in 
Rom. 106 (acc.). Mary Magdalene is generally Mapia ; but 
variants are wanting only in five of the fourteen passages where 
she is named (Mk. 15 47 16 1 Lk. 82 24 10 in nom.: Aik. 169 m 
dat.). She is Atapiap. in the vocative in Jn. 20 16 ; elsewhere 
always in the nom.; in fact, in Jn. 20 18 (as also in 20 16) only 
TR and Lachmann have Mapia, and on the other hand in 19 25 
20 1 11 only Ti. has Mapiap., in Aik. 15 40 only WH have Mapia/a, 
in Alt. 2756 only WH have (on the mg.) Mapiaji, in 276 i 
WH Ti., etc., have Mapia/a, in 28 1 WH (mg.) Ti., etc., 
Mapia/x. Finally, the name of the sister of Alartha is met with 
in the gen. Mapia? without variant only in Jn. 11 1 ; elsewhere 
she is usually Mapiap. in acc. (in 11 1928 31 45 where in each case 
only TR has Mapia?), whilst in the nom. only WH in Lk. 10 42, 
only WH (text) in Jn. 11 20, only WH and Treg. in Jn. 11 2, 
123 have Mapiap., and in this form WH and Ti. agree against 
Treg. and Lachm. only in Lk. 10 39, and with Treg. against 
Lachm. in Jn. 11 32. 

Of course all the women named, with the possible 
exception of the Mary named in Rom. 166 , were really 
known as Mariam in the Aramaic surroundings in which 
they lived. Any distinction between Mariam and 
Maria can at the earliest have been introduced by the 
evangelists ; but hardly with the irregularity which our 
present texts display. Plainly we must reckon with the 
fact that one copyist preferred the one form, another the 
other, and that in the collation of any two codices the 
readings of the one were introduced into the other, yet 
without any fixed system being followed by copyists or 
collators. 

It is open to us to conjecture that one evangelist may have 
uniformly preferred the form Alariam for all persons of the 
name, and another, similarly, that of Alaria. Vet the conjecture 
cannot be said to be confirmed even after we have assumed a 
large number of later alterations hy copyisLs. We might in like 
manner conjecture that the evangelists reserved perhaps the 
ancient form Alariam for the mother of Jesus, and bestowed the 
more modern form Alaria upon all the others. Hut this, too, it 
would be difficult to carry out. What we can discern most 
clearly is rather this, that our best codices, in those places where 
two persons of the name are mentioned, for the most part call 
Alary Alagdalene Alariam, and the mother of James and Joses 
almost invariably Alaria, although the two women have already 
been sufficiently distinguished by the additions to their names 
(Alt. 27 5661 28 1 and parallels). All that can be said to be made 
out with clearness is the rule, valid also for other indeclinable 
proper names, which makes the genitive declinable. 


3. Jesus on 
his own birth. 


1. The mother of Jesus. —In the case of Mary the 
mother of Jesus our chief interest concentrates itself on 
the doctrine of the virgin birth. Let us 
first listen to Jesus himself. Accord¬ 
ing to the first three gospels, to which 
we turn in seeking to ascertain his place in history, we 
find that he never makes any appeal to the manner of 
his birth. This, however, must not be pressed ; for it 
can be urged that the silence arises from a delicate reserve 
which would be easy to understand. On the other 
hand, however, we find expressions used by him which 
seem directly to exclude the idea of a virgin birth. 
In Mt. 12 28 he declares that he casts out devils by 
the spirit of God. This rests upon the conception 
that the spirit of God fills his being, that it has been 
bestowed upon him, but not upon the conception that 
it is by the divine spirit that he has been begotten. 
Surely, too, the hard saying (Mk. 333 = Alt. 1248), ‘Who 
is my mother, and my brethren?’ would have been an 
impossibility if Jesus had possessed the consciousness 
that his mother had been deemed by God worthy of a 
position so exalted and so singular as we are now speak¬ 
ing of; and it will hardly be suggested that his mother 
could have concealed from him until now the happy 
secret. In Lk. 820/. the hard saying is no longer pre¬ 
served ; all the more certainly on this account must it 
be regarded as genuine, for no evangelist would have 
invented it (Gospels, § 131). 

The saying of Jesus just referred to (Mk. 3 33 = Mt. 12 48) 
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stands directly connected with a circumstance preserved 
Mk only in Mk. (320/.), whilst in Mt. it is 

* ’ * much disguised, and in Lk. altogether 

virgin birth. on]itted _ The • kinsmen ’ (o! Trap’ 

auroO) of Jesus ' went out to lay hold of him ; for they said, 
he is beside himself’ (Gospels, § 139 and 116 b, end). 
Who these kinsmen exactly were we learn from Mk. 331/. 
= Mt. 1246/. =Lk. 819/ ; they were his mother and his 
brethren. For the passage is the continuation of Mk. 
321 ; they set out from Nazareth and reach Jesus 
immediately after he has had a controversy with the 
scribes (Mk. 322-30). Even should we choose to regard 
it as possible that Mary had kept a life-long silence with 
her son regarding the secret of his birth, and by this 
assumption to deprive Mk. 333 (‘who is my mother, 
etc.?’) of the force assigned to it in the preceding para¬ 
graph, 321 (‘he is beside himself’) would still be de¬ 
cisive ; had Mary known of the supernatural origin of 
Jesus, as set forth in Lk. 1 35, could anything have in¬ 
duced her to say that he was beside himself? The 
‘family secret,' of which apologists speak, did not exist. 
The saying of Jesus in Mk. 64, ‘a prophet is not without 
honour save in his own country and among his own kin 
and in his own house,’ is also germane to the present 
subject. The words ‘and among his own kin’ (^al iv 
rois crvyyevtvGiv auroD) have very significantly been 
omitted by Mt. ( 13 57) and Lk. (424). We may also 
refer to the narrative of the baptism of Jesus. It involves 
the view, which we have already (§ 3) seen to be that of 
Jesus himself in Mt. 1228, that he first received the holy 
spirit when he was baptized. It is a view that could 
never have arisen if that of the virgin birth had been in 
existence from the first (Nativity, § 15). 

We are able, however, to advance a step further. 
Whole sections of the first two chapters of Lk. bear 
witness against the virgin birth. ( a) 


5. Lk. 2 on 
virgin birth. 


Were it presupposed it would be indeed 
a very singular thing that, according to 
Lk. 233, the parents of Jesus should have marvelled at 
the words of Simeon (and according to 2 18/ at those 
of the shepherds), and have been unable (250) to under¬ 
stand his words as a boy of twelve. Still more im¬ 
portant is it to notice that in 2274143 his ‘parents' 
(701^?$), and in 233 48 his father and his mother are 
mentioned. 

It is very noteworthy that six old Latin codices in 
241 have Joseph et Maria for * his parents' (ol yoveh 
avrov) ; most uncials in 233 substitute ‘Joseph’ ([6] 
uoarjfp) for ' his father’ (6 irarrip avrov) ; Syr. Cur. has 
' we ’ instead of ' thy father and I ’ (6 Trarrjp crov Kayib) 
in 248 ; and four old Latin codices omit the subject 
altogether. 

(/>) In 222 we read, further, that the days of their puri¬ 
fication were fulfilled. This is based upon an archneo- 
logieal error ; it was only the mother who was made 
unclean by a birth ; in the ease of a male birth, accord¬ 
ing to Lev. 12 1-4, the uncleanness lasted forty days. 
This error, however, serves to show that the writer 
regarded Joseph as the actual father of Jesus ; otherwise 
he could not have thought of him at all as unclean. 1 
Thus there is no occasion to lay stress upon the further 
consideration that there could have been no thought of 
any uncleanness on the mother’s part if the birth had 
been brought about by supernatural means. (c) Still 
clearer on this point than either of the preceding con¬ 
siderations is the indubitably original reading of 2s, 
‘with Mary his wife’ — which is vouched for, not merely 
by old Latin codices, as well as by Syr. sin., but 


1 The expedient of taking the reference as being to the purifi¬ 
cation of mother and child does not hold. As no plural immedi¬ 
ately precedes, ‘their’ (auTou') must be referred back to the sub¬ 
ject of the verb (atnjyayov), where unquestionably the father and 
mother are intended. Moreover, according to Lev. 12 , no un¬ 
cleanness attaches to the child any more than to the father. D, 
with ‘his’ (aurou) for ‘their’ (auTwi'), makes the purification 
refer to the child, but in doing so comes into conflict with the 
sense of Lev. 12 . 


even more by the manifest impossibility of its ever 
having arisen by later correction (see Nativity, § 16, 
middle). The whole of Lk. 2 , accordingly, not only 
knows nothing of the virgin birth, but rests upon the 
opposite presupposition. 

Further, it has to be pointed out that even in Lk. 1 , 
only two verses— vv. 34 f. —contain the idea of the virgin 
6 Lk 1 and c ^ ear1 ^ and effectively ; and these 

virgin birth disturb connection so manifestly 
° * that we are compelled to regard them 

as a later insertion. (a) In the first place, Mary’s 
question, * How shall this be, seeing I know not a man ’ ? 
is on any assumption inappropriate. ‘Know r ’ (yiv&a- 
/cat') being here in the present tense, it cannot mean the 
act of concubitus for W’hich the word is so often em¬ 
ployed (mostly of the male—Gen. 4 i Mt. 1 25 etc.—but 
sometimes of the female—Gen. 198 etc., and in Nu. 
31 17/., with full explanation of the euphemism). We 
are equally precluded, however, from taking it in the 
quite general sense which it has, for example, in Acts 
19 15 (‘Jesus I know . . . but who are ye’?), a sense 
which would be quite meaningless in the present con¬ 
text. The true interpretation is the intermediate one ; 
I have no such acquaintance with any man as might 
lead to the fulfilment of this prophecy. But the exact 
opposite of this is involved in the actual situation ; Mary 
is betrothed to Joseph (Lk. 1 27) and must necessarily have 
looked to the fulfilment of such a prophecy through her 
marriage with him—unless indeed her doubt had been 
not about the birth of a son, but about the high dignity 
that son was to attain in after life. This latter doubt, 
however, is precisely what she does not express. 

(h) Another point which has to be noticed is that 
Mary takes the words of the angel as referring to a 
fulfilment in the way of nature. Had she interpreted 
them otherw ise, then her objection ‘ I know not a man ‘ 
would be meaningless. And the interpretation of the 
angel’s words now suggested is not, as one might be 
tempted to think, unsuitable inasmuch as the angel is 
supposed in 1 35 to express only w ith greater clearness 
what he has already said in 1 30-33, On the contrary, 
vv. 30-33 admit without any difficulty of being understood 
as referring to the birth of the Messiah from a human 
marriage. In particular, ‘son of the highest* (vlbt 

vpiarov, v. 32) need not mean a son of God in the 
physical sense, but only a son of God in the ordinary 
OT sense of one who places himself wholly at the service 
of the divine will, and is supplied and supported by God 
with special powers. This is also true of the Messiah. 
Also the endless duration of the dominion of the Messiah 
as an individual person, as distinguished from the reign of 
an endless dynasty, announced in v. 33, even if nowhere 
certainly set forth in any of the messianic prophecies when 
historically interpreted, at any rate lay very close at hand 
in such passages as Is. 9 s [6] Ezek. 37 25 Sibyll. 349 f 
(under Cleopatra, Jj^ei S’ayvbs &va£ Trd(n)% yrjs (TKTjTrrpa 
Kparrjcrijjv atwvas ndvras). What, however, must 
never be lost sight of is that the notion of a supernatural 
birth never at any time attached to the idea of the 
Jewish Messiah. As late as in the Dialogue of Justin 
{circa 155 A. d. ) w r e still find Trypho the Jew saying 
(49 begin.), ‘ We all expect the Christ to be a man of 
men’ [irdvres rifxeh rbv \piarbv avdpwTrov e£ avdpvmuv 
TrpoaboKCjfxev yevqaeadai). The alternatives before us, 
therefore, are either to suppose that the author of the 
chapter as a whole has put a w holly inappropriate utter¬ 
ance into Mary’s mouth, or to assume that in z>v. 30-33 
an unsupernatural birth—a possible interpretation—is 
actually intended, and that in 34 f . a supernatural 
birth has been substituted for it by another hand, and 
accordingly that 'son of God’ (luds Oeov) (^.35) is to be 
taken in a physical sense, otherwise than the ‘son of 
the highest’ {vibs v^plorov) in v. 32. It is well worth 
noticing that Bernh. Weiss, on account of this difference, 
takes the words of 135^ (Sib kg d . . . Oeov) to be an 
addition made by the redactor to his source. The same 
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consideration must, however, be extended to 134/.. in 
which case the virgin birth disappears from the source 
altogether . 1 

(c) The words in 1 32 to the effect that David is the 
father of the son to be born of Mary (tov Qpbvov AauiS 
tov 7ra rpbs a vtov) could, on the presupposition of a virgin 
birth, have been written only if Mary’s own descent 
were held to be from David. But as, according to 1 36, 
she is a kinswoman (avyyevls) of Elizabeth, who in turn, 
according to 1 $, is a Levite, the words in I32 constitute 
an independent proof that the fatherhood of Joseph is 
presupposed. We are not in a position to say to what 
tribe it was that Mary really belonged ; but that the 
author of Lk. 1 held her to be a Levite is certain. 
The conjecture has been hazarded, it is true, that she 
was Levite on the mother's side, but on the father’s 
side a descendant of David. This, however, ought to 
have been expressly stated. Far from this being the 
case, the idea that Mary was a descendant of David is 
expressly excluded by what we read in 1 27 (the angel 
Gabriel was sent . . . 4 to a virgin betrothed to a man 
whose name was Joseph, of the house of David’) ; for 
otherwise the continuation would not have run, 4 and the 
virgin’s name was Mary,’ but simply, 4 and her name was 
Mary’ (kolI rb 6vop.a avrrjs Map/a). In 24, moreover, 
we are expressly informed of Joseph only that he was 
descended from David, though his descent was a matter 
of no moment on the assumption of the virgin birth. 
In this case, however, it is only Syr. sin. that substitutes 
the words 4 because they were both of the house of 
David.’ See further, Nativity, §§ 5, 9, end. 

(1 d ) Another circumstance that speaks for our regard¬ 
ing vv. 34 f as an interpolation is the fact that Mary’s 
speech expresses doubt of the truth of the angel's 
message, and yet she is not so much as blamed, whilst 
Zacharias is actually punished for a like doubt (I20). 
Moreover, the case of Elizabeth to which the angel 
points in v. 36 is no evidence of the possibility of a 
supernatural conception ; it has evidential value only if 
what has happened to Elizabeth is more wonderful than 
what is being promised to Mary—namely that she, in 
the way of. nature, is to become the mother of the 
Messiah. Note, further, that apart from I34 irreL 
(‘since’) is not met with either in the third gospel or in 
Acts. 

The two genealogies of Jesus in Mt. 1 1-17 and Lk. 
323-38 (see Genealogies ii.) differ so greatly that re- 

p . course has often been had to the supposi- 

7 . Genealogies tion that they relatCi one to Joseph, the 

an , other to Mary. Not only, however, is 

this in flat contradiction to the express 
statements which refer both of them to Joseph ; the 
reference of either to Mary is further from the outset 
excluded as soon as it is observed that according to Lk. 
1 36 Mary is a kinswoman of the Aaronite Elizabeth (§ 6 c). 
Even if, however, it were true that one of the two 4 gene¬ 
alogies ’ related to Mary, the other would still be that 
of Joseph, and thus by the mere fact of its existence 
would furnish the proof which in reality both of them 
afford, that when they were drawn up there was no 
thought of the virgin birth of Jesus. Therefore within 
a gospel which teaches this doctrine the insertion of 4 as 
was supposed’ (ws fvofilifcTo) (Lk. 823) was quite in¬ 
dispensable. But had such an insertion been con¬ 
templated from the outset, it would not have been 

1 The same result is arrived at, in a somewhat different way, 
when Kattenbusch(see below, § 22), and with him Weinel ( Ztschr . 
f. NTliche IVissensch ., ipoi, pp. 37*39), takes only the last words 
of 1 34 (cn-ei av&pa ov yiviocncoj) as editorial insertions, and assigns 
to the descent of the noly spirit upon Mary no other operation 
than that of making her child to be from the womb filled with 
the Holy Spirit—as in 115. In 1 3$ ‘son of God ’ (ino? Oeov), 
would then nave the same OT meaning as ‘son of the highest ’ 
(vio? vtf/t&rov) in 1 32, and Mary's question have the same mean¬ 
ing aswe already (under a) have seen to be appropriate to the 
situation. Such an interpretation, however, of the words ‘ shall 
come upon’ (eVeM-vo-erai) and ‘shall overshadow’ (erricrKiaarei) 
is difficult to carry through, especially as no similar expression 
is found in 1 13-17 with reference to Elizabeth. 
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worth while to construct the genealogy at all. 1 On Mt. 
I16, see §§ 13-15. 

One testimony, that of Paul, is unquestionably older 
than that of our canonical gospels. (a) At the very 

8 Paul and outset » his statement in Rom. I3 that 

virgin birth J esus was born of the seed of David 
° ' according to the flesh, is irreconcilable 

with the virgin birth. Otherwise reference must certainly 
have been made to the share which the Holy Ghost 
(who is also mentioned) had in his generation. Now, 
I4, the antithesis to 4 according to the flesh' (xara 
(rapKa) not being strictly adhered to, proceeds to define 
what Jesus has become in virtue of his resurrection. 
In this reference, however, the Holy Spirit does not 
figure as the author of the being of Jesus at his birth 
but as the higher and, strictly speaking, the abiding 
element of his being—in short, as what in an ordinary 
mortal constitutes the soul. (b) In Rom. 83 God 

sends forth his son 4 in the likeness of sinful flesh ’ (eV 
opLoubpLCLTi o'apKbs cLpLCLpTlcLs). Since the apostle in Rom. 
5 12 traces the sinfulness of mankind to its descent from 
Adam, such a statement would certainly be impossible, 
the virgin birth being held. (c) The most impor¬ 

tant passage, however, is found in Gal. 44. Not indeed 
because the expression runs 4 made of a woman * 
(yei'bp.evov €K yvvaiKos) and not 4 made of a virgin * 
( 7 €u6pL€i/ov ck Tvapdtvov ); for after all a ‘virgin’ 
(7r apdfvos) is also a 4 woman ’ (yvvr)) and it could 
reasonably be urged that Paul was under no compelling 
necessity to lay emphasis on the idea of irapOfvos. 
The force of the passage for the present discussion lies 
in what follows : 4 born under the law, that he might 
redeem them which were under the law. ’ Here what is 
shown is that in order to become their redeemer it 
behoved Jesus to be completely like those he came to 
redeem. Thus also the phrase 4 born of a woman' 
denotes a birth differing in no essential particular from 
ordinary human births. 

{(f) It will perhaps be urged that, inasmuch as Paul attributes 
pre-existence to Jesus, the virgin birth has less interest for him, 
but that his silence in the matter, does not prove that he was 
unacquainted with it. As against this it has to be pointed out that 
the doctrine of the pre-existence of Jesus is one that has not heen 
handed down to.him ; on the contrary he is the first to formulate 
it—unjess indeed one were to regard the utterances of the Johan- 
nine Christ regarding his pre-existence as historical. Now the 
pre-existence of Jesus, so far as Paul is concerned, is clearly an 
inference from his present exalted condition; the apostle 
therefore regards the pre-existent one also as a heavenly man , 
not as a divine being (cp the present writer’s excursus on 1 Cor. 
1549 in HC). If, however, the doctrine of the virgin birth had 
heen handed down to him, he would hardly have framed a 
doctrine of the pre-existent state so hard to reconcile with such 
a tradition received from the original apostles. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews in 7 14 gives prominence 
to the fact that 4 our Lord sprang out of Judah, as to 
_ , which tribe Moses spake nothing concern- 

w k a in S priests.’ In this the sole object is 

. . an to make out the inferiority of the OT 

virgin birtlL priesthood 

as compared with the high- 
priesthood of Jesus. We have nothing to lead us to 
suppose that the author wishes any conclusion to be 
drawn with respect to the birth of Jesus ; but for all 
who find themselves compelled to believe that Lk. rightly 
attributes a Levitical descent to Mary Heb. 7 14 testifies 
unquestionably and with emphasis against the doctrine 
of the virgin birth. 

The Fourth Evangelist regards Jesus as being the 
_ . externally existing Logos, and one could 

10. I ourtn believe the doctrine of the virgin birth to 
Gospel and ^ ave ^ een j ess j nl p 0 rtance in his eyes 
virgin Dirtn. ag pre( ji ca ting something far less exalted 
concerning Jesus. (a) At the same time, Jesus 

1 Should it prove to be the fact that Syr. sin. and D take the 
c!>$ evofii&TO as a correct supposition, and not, like the canonical 
texts, as a false one (Gospels, § 22 0), this would only be 
evidence of a reaction against the alteration of the original view 
caused by the insertion of the to? ivofii^ero ; the to? fuop.i^ero 
could never have been the insertion of any one who still held to 
the original view of the genealogy that Jesus was really the son 
of Joseph. 
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in this gospel says a great deal not only about his 
previous existence with God but also about his entrance 
into this earthly life in virtue of his mission by his 
Father. In this connection it would assuredly have 
been of great importance to have been able to say, in 
support of his exalted dignity, that he had been born in 
an altogether exceptional way. Instead of this, what 
do we find ? That in Jn. 1 45 Philip, in 642 the Jews, call 
him the son of Joseph, that in I45 7 41/ 52 Nazareth is 
spoken of as his birthplace, whilst yet Bethlehem is said 
to be of necessity the birthplace of the Messiah; and Jesus 
says nothing to the contrary. It is acknowledged that 
in the Fourth Gospel the objections of the Jews against 
Jesus continually proceed upon misunderstandings (see 
John, § 25 c). But here the misunderstanding plainly 
lies not in any error as to the actual birthplace of Jesus 
or as to the manner of his birth, but only in the opinion 
that these facts exclude the Messiahship of Jesus. 

(b) No direct polemic, however, against the virgin 
birth of Jesus can be discovered in Jn. 1 13. 

True, it would in fact have been in full accord with the subtle 
manner of the Evangelist if he had taken occasion to declare of 
all the elect that they are born * not of blood nor of the will of 
man but of God ’ precisely in order to hint that he did not find 
it applicable to Jesus alone, in whose case it had naturally and 
of necessity to be taken literally. As, however, he makes the 
declaration with regard to all the elect, who nevertheless are 
born as men, his purpose cannot have heen to exclude a human 
birth ; rather must we take him to mean that they are born 
‘ not so much of . . . the will of man as, rather, of God ' (Winer, 
§ 55 8£); that is to say, it is not their human birth that matters 
so much as their provenience from God, in other words their 
election. Hut on this interpretation the saying loses all polemical 
force against the supposition of the virgin birth of Jesus. 

(e) Nevertheless it is not impossible that the Fourth 
Gospel contains a tacit rejection of the doctrine in 
question. It would be quite in accordance with the spirit 
of its author if the doctrine appeared to him too slight 
and too external for the Logos—if only we may suppose 
that he knew it. In favour of the supposition is (i.) the 
fact that the doctrine is already in full currency in Justin’s 
time ( 152 a. n. ) although he gives some details differently 
from the canonical form (see e.g. , below, §21 <2, n. ) ; and, 
further (ii.), the point registered under Gospels, § 151, 
end, even though it does not treat directly of the passage 
on the virgin birth. On the other hand the view put 
forth in Nativity, § 12, is also very attractive, that 
Jn. 7 41/ ' reveals the hidden path by which Bethlehem 
had found its way into the gospel tradition ’ as the birth¬ 
place of Jesus. We shall do best perhaps if we combine 
both views by the supposition that an older, perhaps 
oral, form of this manner of reasoning gave occasion 
to the relative portions of Mt. and Lk. and laid the 
foundation for Jn. 741 f. 

What has been said in § 3/. renders it antecedently 
probable that from Mt. as well as from Lk. the theory 
Mt A vir S iu birth of Jesus was originally 

. ‘ . ‘ a *V absent. The expression in Mt. 13 55 'Is 

° not this the carpenter s son ? points in the 

same direction. Unless the phrase is to be understood 
in the first of the senses suggested under Joseph (ii., § 9) 
as being exactly equivalent to the parallel in Mk. 63 ‘ Is 
not this the carpenter ?’—and we may perhaps point to 
the continuation in Mt., 1 Is not this his mother called 
Mary?’ as favouring the view that his father is really 
intended — then the passage [which is here assumed to 
represent in the main rightly what was originally told 
of the questionings of those in Jesus’ ‘own country’] 
directly contradicts the theory of the virgin birth. 1 Nay, 
more, even chap. 2 itself admits of a complete under¬ 
standing without the presupposition of the virgin birth. 
The fact that Bethlehem is not mentioned at all till 2 1 
is reached thus becomes significant. 1 18-25 thus appears 
not only to be later than chap. 2, but also to have been 

1 [In Joseph ii., §9, an attempt is made to go behind the 
Aramaic phrase for ‘ Jesus the carpenter.’ The supposition that 
Jesus was a carpenter might have arisen out of a misapprehension 
of ‘ Jesus the Nazarene ’ which really meant, neither ‘Jesus the 
Nazarene’ nor, as some supposed, ‘Jesus the carpenter,’ but 
‘Jesus the Galilean’ (cp Nazareth, § 3).] 
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somewhat heedlessly introduced, otherwise Bethlehem 
would have been mentioned at an earlier point. 

On Mt. 1 18-25 all that need here be said is that in it 
the theory is set forth from first to last with full delibera¬ 
tion. The only somewhat indeterminate expression in 
it is the word ' wife ’ ( yvuatKa) in zn\ 2024, since it is still 
in question whether Joseph is to take ( 7 rapaXa^ecu) Mary 
or not. For this expression does not refer to concubitus 
(see, rather, 1 25) but to the completion of the marriage. 
Yet after all the word ' wife ’ {yvvr}) instead of ‘ be¬ 
trothed ’ ({fu'7}<TT€Vfih'7 }; cp 118) is not more unprecise 
than aurjp (1 19) for bridegroom ; both alike rest upon the 
fact that betrothal already constitutes an obligation 
binding in law, even before the marriage has been con¬ 
cluded in due form (Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus, 
1 < ,0 >I 49 /). 

We are now in a position to sum up and complete 
the results arrived at regarding the composition of 
C Mt- 1 f anc * Lk. 1 f. (a) The narrative 
’ ... * of Mt. 1 18-25 is not by the same hand as 

f Mt 1 ? 1 /! I 1 ' 17 (§ 7)* anc * ^ act * s l ater l ^ an 

, T ‘ A. genealogy, which could never have been 
* *'■ drawn up after Joseph had ceased to be 
regarded as the real father of Jesus. Moreover, 2 i ff. 
would seem to have been written without being pre¬ 
ceded by 118-25 (§ n). In chap. 2, further, according 
to the statement given in Gospels, § 151 (end), the 
story of the Magi does not seem to have been originally 
present. Further, the words ‘in those days’ [iv rais 
r)p.bpais iKelvcus) in 3 i have absolutely no relation to 
anything contained in chaps. 12, the contents of which 
relate to a period thirty years earlier. Hillmann (JPT, 
1891, 259 f) conjectures that originally immediately 
before these words there stood some note as to date similar 
to what we now have in Lk. 3 1 f , which was afterwards 
removed when Mt. 1 2 were prefixed. That the author of 
Lk. should have made use of Mt. — according to Gospels, 
§ 127, a very probable hypothesis — becomes all the 
easier to believe if at that time the first two chapters of 
our Mt. were still wanting, and entirely so ; otherwise 
Lk. who so often coincides verbally with Mt. would 
not have diverged from him in 1 f so completely as he 
does. 

(b) The statement of the virgin birth in Lk., as well 
as that in Mt., was introduced last of all—by the in¬ 
sertion of 1 34 f (or only 134^) and of ‘ as was supposed ’ 
(u>s ivof^ero) into 323 (§6 /.). Whether the in¬ 
sertion is due to borrowing, or to an oral source, 
need not be discussed. In Lk. 2 the contents of Lk. 1 
are not presupposed, except in 221b: ‘which was so 
called by the angel before he was conceived in the 
womb.’ This backward reference to I31 can easily 
have been inserted when the two chapters were being 
joined together. On this hypothesis we can imagine 
more readily—what in itself is in accordance with the 
nature of things—that the glorification of the Baptist by 
means of a narrative of his birth took place at a later 
date than the similar glorification of Jesus. This would 
hold good also if with Volter (see below, § 22) we were 
to assume the kernel of the * Benedictus ’— i.e. , 1 6871-75 
76 f. 79 b —to be drawn from an ‘Apocalypse of 
Zacharias ’ in which Zacharias sang the praises of his 
son John as forerunner of the day of Yah we (not of the 
Messiah). As in the case of Mt. with regard to chap. 2 , 
so also in that of Lk. with regard to chap. 1 particularly, 
the question has to be asked (though it cannot be ex¬ 
haustively discussed here) whether certain portions 
may not have been later additions. 

An indicalion pointing in this direction may perhaps be seen 
in the fact that the marriage of Mary with Joseph, and the 
date of the conception of her first-born son are nowhere men¬ 
tioned. Both ought to come between 1 38 and 1 39. With this 
supposition agrees also 2 21. In 1 27 which requires no textual 
change 1 Mary is still betrothed, in 25 she is wife (§ 5c; 
Nativity, § 16, middle). 


1 Harnack ( Ztschr . NTliche Wissensch. ipoi, p. 56) would 
delete ‘virgin' (irapOivov) (and also n-apfopov?) by the side 
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Finally, as in the case of Mt. so also in that of Lk. 
we must conjecture that the gospel once was without the 
first two chapters (1 5-252). Lk.’s proem ( 1 1-4) speaks 
in favour of this presumption (see Nativity, § 13) as 
also do the facts that the Baptist is in 32 introduced like 
a person who has never yet been mentioned, and that 
Jesus at Nazareth ( 4 16-30) appeals in his own vindication 
simply to his possessing the gift of the Holy Spirit; so 
also the further fact that the Baptist ( 7 18 f.) allows the 
question to be raised whether Jesus be the Messiah or 
not, without knowing anything of the complete informa¬ 
tion which, according to 1 41-45, his mother possessed. 
See, especially, Thomas (below, §22), 364-400. 

As in the Third Gospel it is in 323 (§ 7), so in the 
First Gospel it is in 116 that the theory of the virgin 


13 . New 


birth had, well or 


to be brought 


rpndiTitrci in imo harmon y with the presupposition of 
Mt \i6b n g enea l°gi es - i a ) When the text of 
Syr. sin., ‘Joseph, to whom was espoused 
Mary the virgin, begat Jesus who is called the Christ,’ 
was first made known, great surprise at such a departure 
from the canonical text was expressed. 

Some thought that we had suddenly come into possession of 
a text which completely changed the entire situation. In this 
they were mistaken. No doubt, Syr. sin. contains the words 
‘Joseph . . . begat Jesus,’ but not without a parenthesis. 
Similarly, it reads in 1 21 : ‘ she shall bear to thee a son ’ and in 
1 25 ‘and she bore to him a son,’ — this too in place of the longer 
phrase ‘and knew her not till she had brought forth a son,’ so 
that the birth of the son connects itself directly with the words 
‘and took unto him his wife.’ Syr. sin., however, contains 
at the same time the canonical text of 1 18-20. Taken as a 
whole, accordingly, this recently discovered translation brings 
in no new era ; of an older text it contains only traces, and these 
are overlaid by the canonical text. 

The error would, however, be equally great if with others we 
were to imagine that all we had to do in order to save the ecclesi¬ 
astical dogma was to dispose of these innovations in Syr. sin. 
either by holding them for heretical falsifications or by taking 
the. ‘ begat ’ (byewyacv) in 116 b in a different sense from that in 
which it is taken in 1 2- i 6<2. Apart from the consideration that 
all such methods are illegitimate, Syr. sin. is not the only 
document with which we have to deal. Long ago it was known 
that there was a mass of variants; only, no attention was paid 
to them. This is hardly to be wondered at when it is remem¬ 
bered that even Ti. in his editio critica major disposes of them 
all in two lines, partly with a mere ‘ similiter.’ Long ago critical 
theology had insisted that the original text was this: ‘and 
Joseph begat Jesus ’ (Twtnj^ Se eyeVvrjcrev tov Trjo’oui/).* 


(b) This original text was first actually discovered in 
the * Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila ’ edited by 
Conybeare in Anecd. Oxon. Class, ser. 8, 1898, p. 76 
(fol. 93 r of the Codex) ; cp pp. xix-xxii : Jacob begat 
Joseph, the husband of Mary, of whom was born Jesus 
who is called Christ, and Joseph begat Jesus who is 
called Christ. (T clkco( 3 bybvvrjacv rov ’looor)<f>, rbv 
&v8pa 31 aplas, 4^ tJs 4yevv7]drj*\r}aovs 6 XeybpLevos Xpiaros, 
Kal 'Iwarjcp iyevvyaev rbv T rjaovv rbv Xeybfievov Xpiardv). 

This is expressly cited by Aquila the Jew as being the text of 
Mt.’s gospel, and as Timothy the Christian immediately after¬ 
wards declares that it does not escape his vigilance when the 
Jew seeks to conceal anything, we are bound to assume with 
Conybeare that the text as given above actually stood in the 
author’s gospel according to Mt. Conybeare goes farther and 
maintains this to have been the basis from which all existing 
readings started. The canonical text arose by omission of the 
second half, the other variants by omission of the first half and 
alteration of the second (see below, § 14). In the opinion of the 
present writer an altogether different construction ought to be 
put upon the facts. How can we suppose that an evangelist 
deliberately added the second half to the first ? Why say twice 
over that Jesus had been begotten? Why twice over call him 
‘who is called Christ ’ (6 Aeyo/utevo? Xpurros)? Why say ‘and ’ 
(kcu) before ‘Joseph,* when what follows is something not ad¬ 
ditional but explicative ? True, the Jew adds an explanation of 
this double statement of the same fact : <f>7]alv eyeVvrjcrey <=x ttj? 
Map ia?— i.e. , hy the word ‘ begat ’ the evangelist means ‘ of Mary.' 
By this, however, is explained not the addition of the second 
half to the first, but rather the insertion of the words ‘of whom 
was born, etc.’ (e£ eyevvijOr) 'Itjo-ovs 6 Aeydp.evos Xpioros),— 


of ‘ betrothed ’ (bfivrjo-Tevfxeirqv), in the mistaken presupposition 
that eVvTjo-reuuevtj ought to be read in 25 and here—consequently 
also in 1 27—means * wife,’ 

1 Whether or not there were added the words ‘ who is called 
Christ * (rov \ey6fxevov Xpurrov) or some such addition is com¬ 
paratively unimportant, and we therefore leave this difference 
out of account both here and in what follows. 
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as Conybeare also (p. xxi) has quite clearly perceived : ‘ in order to 
make it clear that it was out of Mary and not out of any previous 
wife that Joseph begat Jesus.’ But was the idea of a previous 
wife really so very likely to suggest itself (cp § 21 e)? And if it 
required to be set aside was such an elaboration necessary? 

In a word, in the view of the present writer, the Mt. 
used by the author of the dialogue contained not one 
text of Mt. 1 16^ but two, of which one may have been 
supplemented out of a second copy. And, in fact, it 
is precisely the youngest text and the oldest which in 
this manner have found a place peaceably side by side 
in one and the same line. 


Let us now attempt to arrange the existing forms of 
the text in the order in which they may be supposed to 

14. Genealogy , h:lv . c , arisen out , of one anolhur in 
of text of lo £ lcal sequence, 1 irrespective of the 

Mt 1 16b question as to whether they belonged 
to a form of Mt. or to a source of Nit. 

a. And Joseph begat Jesus (T coarjcp 5b eyevvrjaev tov 

’Irjaovv). Dial., ut supr ., 76, fol. 93 r. On the 
continuation (tov Xeyofxevov XptaTbv), see col. 
2961, n. 1. 

b. Jacob begat Joseph the husband of Mary (cp below, 

f), who of her begat Jesus. Vat. MS of Diatess. 2 

c. And Joseph, to whom was espoused Maty the virgin , 

begat Jesus. Syr. sin. This form would be 
still more ancient w ithout the addition ‘ the 
virgin,’ yet this is wanting only under d a and f 

d. (Jacob autem genuit Joseph) 

a. cui desponsata [without erat] Maria genuit 
Jesum. Old Lat. q. 

(3. p /xvT](TT€vdei(Ta irapdb v os 3 Iapta/x 4y4v- 
vrjaev ’Irjoovv. Five MSS of the Ferrar 
group, 346, 788, with 543, 826, 3 828, 3 
(Gregory) =r556, 624, 3 626 s respectively 
(Scrivener), and Old Lat. a , g x , k. 

y. to whom was espoused the virgin Mary, 
who (fern.) begat Jesus. Syr. cur. 

8. cui desponsata [without erat] virgo Maria, 
Maria autem genuit Jesum. Old Lat. c. 

e. cui desponsata erat virgo Maria, virgo 
autem Maria genuit Jesum. Old Lat. b. 
In d a (3 by the participial construction 
with pLV7]crT€vdeiaa, in d 7 by the relative 
pronoun, in d 8 e by the repetition of her 
name, Mary is made the subject of 4y4v- 
vrjaev or genuit. As these verbs may 
indeed be used in speaking of a woman, 
but strictly speaking are applicable to a 
man, two corrections arose. 

e. (Jacob autem genuit Joseph) 

cui desponsata virgo Maria peperit (Christum) 
Jesum. Old Lat. d. 
f a. (Tcu'oj /3 8b rbv T cuarjcf)) 

<p pLvrjaTevdeiaa M apla, 1% fjs byevvrjdrj 
\r}crovs. Dial ., ut supr ., 76, fol. 93 v. 
(Modified from d a, hence p.vrj<jTevdeia a 
for ipLi/rjareudr)). 

(3. (Ta/cw /3 8b bybvvrjcrev rbv ’lcocrr)(f>) 

tov fAvrjoTevaafJLevav 3 lapia/x 4% fjS 
iyevvydr) b Xpiarbs ( 6 vios tov Oeov). 
Dial., tit supr., 88, fol. 113 r. 

y. (Ta/ccb /3 bybvvrjaev Tbv '\uxrri<t>) 

Tbv &v8pa 31 aplas, 41 f fjs byevvrjdT] 
’Irjaovs. Dial ., ut supr ., 76, fol. 93 r, 
and canonical Mt. 

Conybeare holds f a and j3 to be ‘ a mere bit of 


1 Cp Gospels, § 22 a ; van Manen, T/t.T , 1895, pp. 258-263. 

2 According to Hogg (cited in col. 1779, n * 4)> this is the only 

P ossible translation of the Arabic text (as ‘who’ is masculine), 
ut since Syriac, from which language this Arabic version was 
made, does not distinguish gender in the relative pronoun, the 
meaning may also be : of whom (fern.) was born Jesus (unvocal¬ 
ised \VLD = ‘ begat 1 or * was born ’). This would be the canonical 
form. Even in this case, however, it would be remarkable that 
the Arabic translator [or scribe?] should not have shrunk from writ¬ 
ing a word which diverged from the accepted meaning so markedly. 

3 See Lake,/. Theot. Stud. 1 (1899 f) “9 5 Cod. 788 according 
to a private communication. Codd. 13 and 69 are deficient here. 
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botching due to a reviser of the dialogue' in the period 
previous to the definitive fixation of the text, in order 
to avoid the ‘husband’ (&u 8 pa), which he found offensive. 
We must explain the word in the same way as the 
‘ husband ’ (at'rip) of 1 19 in § 11. 

Epiphanius {Herr. 30 14) tells us that Cerinthus and 
Carpocrates endeavoured to prove from the genealogy 
in Mt.'s gospel that Christ was of the 

Ebiom 1C see( j jQseph anc j \j arv u K (nripiioLTos 
al “°“ 0f ’Wi,0 Ka.t Ma pias tl,ai rbv XpMT&v). 

1 * According to Eusebius {HE 617) the 
Ebionite Symmachus in his writings seems to rest upon 
Mt.’s gospel his heresy that Christ came of Joseph and 
Mary {rbv Xpurrbv €£ ’I uxrTjcp Kal Mapt'as yeyovevat). 
Eusebius uses the expression ‘seems’ {dose t) manifestly 
because he had not himself seen the writings in question; 
he mentions Origen as stating that he had received them 
for a certain Juliana. All these indications serve to 
confirm the conclusion we have reached, that Mt. 1 \6b 


originally described Joseph as the actual father of Jesus. 

At the same lime it is open to anyone to attempt to draw 
from these very indications an argument against the originality 
of this reading. Those who maintain the view in question are 
Ebionites. What if it was they who first introduced the reading 
into the text of Mt. by falsification? It is possible to think in 
this manner as long as we refrain from considering seriously 
who the Ebionites were. The Church fathers describe them as 
a ‘sect,’ and with the word ‘sect’ we traditionally associate the 
idea of that which is erroneous and objectionable. Just as we 
have already long ago learned, however, to recognise as regards 
the Montamsts that they merely adhered to the original arrange¬ 
ments of the Christian Church, and in particular to that in virtue 
of which every member had the right to speak who could claim 
to be moved by the Spirit, and that they were unable to acquiesce 
in the innovation which reserved this right exclusively to certain 
Church officials, so also we shall have to recognise with regard 
to the Ebionites that they merely represent the continuation of 
one of the earliest tendencies of Christianity. Before the end 
of the second century no one ever heard of the Ebionites as a 
sect, for the simple reason that they still represented a party 
or tendency within the Church itself. Even Justin {Dial. 48, 
end) says : There are of our number some who admit that he 
is Christ but declare that he was a man born of men (ettri t tve? 
air'o tou r)H L€T *P ov ylvov<» bfioKoyovvTes avrov Xpurrbv Aval, 
avOpojnov fie ef avdpuiruiv yevo/xfvov cLTro<f>aLv6/j.€voi). What 
occasion, we may ask, moreover, could have led in the second 
century to the rise of new opinions such as theirs, if the Church 
had never taught anything else than the Godhead of Jesus, and 
that, too, in the most thorough-going manner? 


As soon as we have satisfied •ourselves, however, how 
gradually and step by step the Church arrived at the 
doctrine of the Godhead of Jesus, and in particular how 
neither Jesus, nor his mother, nor Mark, nor the author 
of Mt. 3-28 or of Lk. 3 - 24 , nor yet the authors of Lk. 2 
or of 1 5-33 36-80 or of Mt. 1 1-17 or of chap. 2 were 
acquainted with the virgin birth, it were indeed too 
absurd an anachronism to attribute to falsification by a 
sect the fact that in Mt. 1 16 Joseph figures as the father 
of Jesus ; or shall we say that the Ebionites with their 
falsifications are responsible also for the ‘ parents ’ 
(yovets) of Lk. 22741 43 or for 23348 and for Mk. 321 33 
Mt. 1248, etc., as we now find them in our canonical 


text ? 

Rather must it be our task to explain how it was 
that the old view preserved by the Ebionites came to 
if: n ' * r be given up and the doctrine of the 
. ngin 0 v j r gj n birth put in its place. See, as 
• 0 T 0 b 1° this. Nativity, §§ .2, 14/. 17. 

Virgin irtn. 2Q p au ] being unacquainted with the 
doctrine, scholars long reckoned it to be Jewish- 
Christian. That, however, was a mistake. 

However freely the OT may speak of sons of God in the 
figurative sense (cp Son, Father), the loftiness of the OT con¬ 
ception of God precludes the supposition of physical sonship. 
In point of fact, in the NT it is not God who is represented as 
the father of Jesus, but the Holy Ghost. This representation, 
however, is merely an expedient, for we have no analogous 
instance in which the Holy Spirit is said to beget a man in a 
supernatural way. 1 And, in fact, the proposed expedient is not 
Jewish Christian, for in Hebrew the Spirit is generally feminine, 
on which account he appears in the Gospel of the Hebrews as 
the mother of Jesus (Gospels, § 155). Nor would Is. 7 14 have 


1 Not even in Job 334. Cp the exhaustive survey of Briggs 
in JBL, 1900, pp. 132-145. 


been sufficient to account for the origin of such a doctrine 
unless the doctrine had commended itself on its own merits. 
The passage was adduced only as an afterthought, in con¬ 
firmation. Moreover, it is fitted to serve the purpose at all 
only in the LXX, and the rendering ‘ virgin ’ (rrapOe'vos) must 
be rejected all the more because pregnancy before marriage 
is punishable with death according to I)t. 22 20.A 23 .A, a law 
which certainly is not later than Isaiah’s time (cp, further, 
Immanuel). Thus the origin of the idea of a virgin birth 
is to be sought in Gentile-Christian circles. For numerous 
analogies see Csener, Rel.-gesch. Untcrs . 1 (1889)70-75 ; Seydel, 
Evang. von Jcsu, 1882, pp. no-133; J. M. Robertson, Christi¬ 
anity and Mythology , 1900, pp. 317-319, and passim (the last- 
named author rejects the historicity of Jesus altogether). 

Whilst, however, it was to be expected that the 
Church’s worship would naturally lead onwards on an 
ascending line from the general idea that as Messiah 
Jesus must have been the son of David to the gene¬ 
alogies, and from the general idea that he was in an 
ethical sense the son of God, and belief in his having 
been filled with the Holy Spirit at his baptism to the 
idea of the supernatural birth, next to that of his pre¬ 
existence, and lastly to his identification with the Logos, 
we have seen that pre-existence (from Paul onwards) 
and possibly identity with the Logos (§ 10) were attri¬ 
buted to him earlier than a supernatural birth. 
Both together are first met with in Justin (see below, 
§ 17 a) and Ignatius (ad Magn. 6182; ad Eph. 7 2 ; ad 
Smyr. 1 1, etc.} ; the NT writers have, all of them, 
still the correct consciousness that the two theories are 
incompatible. He who has already lived the life of a 
divine being in heaven does not need to be ushered 
into the world in any such manner. To state the point 
more precisely : the theory of the virgin birth and the 
theory of the pre-existence must be regarded as attempts 
on parallel lines ; the virgin birth, however, does not 
raise Jesus so high in the sphere of the divine as the 
pre-existence does. As, nevertheless, the theory of the 
virgin birth came into being at a later date, it must 
have arisen within circles to which the idea of the 


pre-existence was unknown, or to which (for it could 
not always remain unknown) it was not acceptable, 
that is to say in circles which were not affected with 
Paulinism. Here once more, as formerly in the case 
of the Council of Jerusalem (Council,-§ 12), we arrive 
at a point where we can clearly perceive the number of 
tendencies in early Christianity to have been greater 
than the Tubingen school once believed. Amongst 
Gentile influences, those of Buddhism must also be 
taken into account as possible (Gospels, § 124 d). 

The Church assigns the highest value to the doctrine 
of the virgin birth. ( a) Why it did so may be best 
_ , seen, perhaps, in Justin. He declares, 

17. Value 01 for examp j e {Apol. 1 54 or Dial. 70), 
theory ^he that the myths regarding the multitude 
virgin birth. sons g Qc j Sj anc j especially the myth 
regarding the virgin’s son Perseus, had been invented 
by the demons in order to rob the manifestation of 
Jesus the true Son of God of its importance. In Apol. 
I21 he insists that with their doctrine of the virgin birth 
of Jesus, of his passion, and of his ascension, the 
Christians were affirming nothing new as compared 
with what was alleged of so-called sons of Zeus, just 
as in Apol. 1 22 he says that if the Christians called Jesus 
the Logos, here, too, was another point which they had 
in common with the Gentiles who also called Hermes 
the word of Zeus. Such arguments may have impressed 
many people who heard them at that time ; but they 
also show to what a level Jesus can be (not raised but) 
lowered by the doctrine of his virgin birth. 

(£) A value for the doctrine was sought in quite 
another direction when it was connected with the sin¬ 
lessness of Jesus. In a general way it is possible that, 
even at an early date, satisfaction may have been found 
in some such contemplation as that adduced from Philo 
elsewhere (Gospels, § 21, ii. 1 ). In this connection there 
was present also the notion, found also in Rev. 144 . 

1 Reference may perhaps also be made to the passage in the 
Neuentdeckte Fragmcnte, ed. Wendland, p. 68, quoted {Acad* 
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that sexual intercourse is in itself sinful. But it was 
not until the doctrine of original sin had been fully 
developed that the theory of the virgin birth became 
important with regard to Jesus. It was not enough, 
however, that a human father should have no part 
in his generation ; for sin could also be transmitted 
through his mother. The only logical consequence 
of this line of thought is that which appears in the 
dogma promulgated by Pope Pius IX. on 8th Dec. 
1854 to the effect that Mary herself was conceived 
immaculately by her mother — not, of course, in the 
sense that she had no human father, but in the sense 
that original sin did not pass over to her, or rather, 
to be more precise, in the sense that the Holy Ghost 
at the moment after conception forthwith cleansed 
the resultant embryo from its original sin. Neverthe¬ 
less, in the Roman doctrine, the body of Mary did 
bear the stain of original sin, however short the period. 
Cp Hase, Polemik, ii. 3 B, ( 4 >, 331-341. 

The other points in the narrative of the birth of 
Jesus, in so far as they relate to Mary, must now be 
18 Other briefly considered. (a) If we may 

. * . ,. venture upon any affirmation at all as 

points in the , o , |le |ace of the birth i it mnst be 

birth-history. that jt was a , Nazareth (NATIVITYt 

§ ii f \ Galilee i., § 5), which, according to Lk. 239, 
was for the parents of Jesus ‘their own city' (7r6\ts 
eauT&v). In Lk.’s narrative they are brought to 
Bethlehem only by means of the narrative about the 
census of Quirinius ( 2 1-5), which in every point is 
untenable (see Quirinius; Chronology, § 59 /.; 
Nativity, § 10; Gospels, § 22, col. 1780, n. 2). 
(£) As to the day, see Nativity, § 10, end. ( c ) If 

Bethlehem was not the birthplace, essential motives 
in the stories of the wise men and the flight into 
Egypt (Mt. 21-1519-23) fall away. Even apart from 
their connection with Bethlehem, however, their his¬ 
toricity is open to the gravest doubts (Nativity, 
§ 18/; Gospels, §§ 22, and 151, end). The pas¬ 
sage (Hos. lli) cited in Mt. 2 15 has reference to 
the exodus of Israel (LXX rightly, rd T€Kva a vtov, 
not rov vlov fxov) from Egypt under the leadership 
of Moses. ( d ) The presentation of the new-born 

son in the temple (Lk. 222-24) is nowhere enjoined 
in OT (Gospels, § 124 d ). This affects what we read 
regarding Simeon and Anna (Lk. 225-38). (<?) So 

much having already been shown to be untenable it will 
perhaps be the more readily conceded that the story of 
the shepherds (Lk. 2 8-20), though one of great poetic 
beauty, cannot be regarded as historical. (/) 

Mary’s journey to Elizabeth, her salutation by the 
latter, and the leaping of the unborn babe in his 
mother's womb (1 39-45 56) belong to the same category, 
and are, moreover, irreconcilable with Mk. 320 f. (see 
§ 4). [g) The Magnificat ( Lk. 1 46-55) has absolutely 

no relation to the situation of Mary ; but even as regards 
Elizabeth, to whom in accordance with the ‘ noteworthy 
rejected reading ' of WH it has recently been again 
1 assigned by Volter, Harnack (see below, § 22), and 
Conrady (see § 21, begin.), it can at best be said 
to be somewhat more appropriate so far as 1 48 is con¬ 
cerned, though on the other hand 1 51-55 are quite as 
unsuitable to her case as to that of Mary. Hillmann 
(whose contribution to our present question is of primary 
importance throughout) has rightly perceived here also 
(JPT , 1891, pp. 197-206) that the song fits best the 
case of a Jewish mother whose son has returned from 
successful war for his country. Yet Hilgenfeld's sug¬ 
gestion ( ZIVT , 1901, pp. 205-215) also deserves to 
be considered, — that ‘Judith’ (619 832 93 156 , etc.) is 
the model (of Hannah’s song [1 S. 2 i-io], the Magnificat 
in reality has but few echoes), and that the warlike deeds 

June 29, 1895, p. 547) by Conybeare, who finds it very signi¬ 
ficant. 

1 [For a consideration of the question of the birthplace of 
Jesus from another point of view, see Nazareth. — ED.j 
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in the poem ought thus to be attributed to the singer 
herself in so far as she personifies the Jewish people. 

In close association with the birth-narrative we have 
(a) that of the finding of the boy Jesus in the temple. 

19 Other Allhou S h containing nothing inherently 
incidents in im P ossible - the stor y ver y readily suggests 
life of Mary the con i ecture that to ° ™ay owe its 
origin to pious legend. The astonish¬ 
ment manifested at the appearance of Jesus in the 
synagogue of his native town (Mk. 62 /. =Mt. 13 54-57 
= Lk. 422) would be very remarkable if the incident of 
his twelfth year had been known. (6) It is 

thoroughly credible on the other hand that Mary, after 
the birth of her first-born son (Lk. 27), became the 
mother of other sons and daughters (Clopas, §§ 3- 
5). (c) The only other absolutely authentic scene 

in Mary's life is that recorded in Mk. 320/31-35, with 
regard to which see above (§ 3/.) (d) If, as we 

see from this, she failed to recognise Jesus as the 
Messiah when in the heyday of his activity, it still 
remains a possibility that she did so soon after his 
death, as we are expressly informed (1 Cor. 15 7) her 
son James did. Much less confidence is to be placed 
in the statement of Aets 1 14 that before the first feast 
of Pentecost Mary was already present in Jerusalem. 
Acts is entirely dominated by the idea that the primitive 
Church consolidated itself in Jerusalem immediately 
after the death of Jesus. This hangs together with the 
representation of Lk. that the apostles remained in 
Jerusalem after the death of Jesus and there beheld 
their risen Lord. In reality, however, the first appear¬ 
ances were in Galilee (Gospels, § 138 a). This being 
so, there is little likelihood that the disciples and ad¬ 
herents of Jesus would forthwith have left house and 
home and betaken themselves to the capital where the 
danger of persecution was so great. ( e ) What is 

related in Jn. 19 25-27 about Mary at the cross being 
committed to the care of John the son of Zebedee is 
utterly irreconcilable with the synoptic parallels set 
forth under Clopas (§ 2), as also with the fact that 
Mk. (I534) and Mt. (27 46) know only one saying of 
Jesus spoken from the cross. In Rev. 12 1 /. 5 /. , in 
accordance with OT ways of thinking, the Church figures 
as mother of the Messiah. The narrative in Jn. is 
thus an expression, as beautiful as it is transparent, of 
the thought that the departing Messiah committed to 
the beloved disciple the care of his Church. It is of 
course true that no similar allegorical meaning can be 
given to the presence of the other women at the foot of 
the cross (Clopas, § 2, end). If it is deemed necessary 
on this account to set aside the possibility of allegory 
in the case of the mother of Jesus, we shall have to 
assume that the intention of the author was to exhibit 
in a beautiful light the concern of Jesus for his earthly 
mother. Such concern, however, was unnecessary ; for 
Mary had other surviving sons (Acts I14) —among 
them James, the future head of the Church in Jerusa¬ 
lem. (/) The miracle of the wine at Cana is 

shown at once to be unhistorical by the express state¬ 
ment that Jesus definitely refused to work ‘signs' {a^fxcia) 
such as this is expressly called in Jn. 2ii (Gospels, 
§ 140 a). On the symbolical meaning of the narrative, 
and the part taken in it by the mother of Jesus, see 
Gospels, § 54 a ; John, § 35 e. 

(g) Along with this narrative must also be given up the notice 
in jn. 2 12 that Jesus removed along with his mother, his brethren, 
and his disciples, from Cana to Capernaum. (//) There re¬ 

mains, lastly, the indirect mention of the mother of Jesus by 
the woman whose words are given in Lk. 11 27. The answer of 
Jesus in 11 28 is a counterpart to that which he gave when his 
mother held him to be beside himself (Mk. 3 34and parallels). 


If any attempt is to be made to sum np in a few 
words the character of Mary, it is 
€r obvious in the first place that we must 
01 Mary. set as ide from the outset any traits, 
how’ever beautiful, which are discovered only in passages 
ascertained to be legendary. Even within NT times 
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legend was busily occupied in glorifying the mother of 
Jesus. By way of compensation, however, we are, on 
the other hand, absolved from any obligation to decide 
on the question whether the words of Jesus in Jn. 24, 

' Woman, what have I to do with thee’ ? in any way go 
beyond the limits of filial piety. We are on firm 
ground only as regards what we read in Mk. 320/ 31-35, 
from which passage we learn at least this : that, at 
a time when many had already come to recognise the 
greatness of her son’s mission, Mary, at all events, had 
still failed to understand it ; and we hardly need his 
own blunt word * Who is my mother?’ in order to feel 
how deeply this must have grieved him. Indeed, it is 
impossible, however much we may desire it, to think 
otherwise than that, if he had the feeling of homeless¬ 
ness, the responsibility for this must in a great measure 
lie with her. 

This once said, it by no means follows that none of 
Jesus’ utterances had any attraction at all for his mother. 
It still remains conceivable that what repelled her and 
suggested to her the suspicion of mental disorder was not 
so much the substance of his teaching as his appearance 
in public, his role of teacher, his air of authority and 
the risk of persecution involved in this, or else the un¬ 
settled life, the association with questionable people, 
the carelessness with regard to daily bread. It is never¬ 
theless possible, however, that Mary resolutely closed her 
mind also against all that was new in his teaching. Yet, 
even on this last assumption, we are not precluded from 
supposing that, although confined within the ancient 
forms, her piety was nevertheless deep and genuine, and 
exercised an effective influence upon her child. In pro¬ 
portion as this simple woman, sprung from the people, 
above all in Galilee, may be supposed to have been 
untouched by any of the evil aspects of the Pharisaism of 
the day, it becomes the easier to believe that her religion, 
with all its intense conservatism, may have been genuine 
and p.ire. From some source or other we must believe 
Jesus to have derived alike that holy severity and that 
triumphant joyousness of a deep faith in God which, in 
the end, made him great ; and however large the share 
of this which we must attribute to his own spiritual 
personality we still find it necessary to seek for it some 
source within his immediate surroundings. 

Of the extra-canonical accounts of Mary (a) the most 
important would be the Protevangelium Jacobi (Apo- 
21 Later CRVFHA ' § 2 ?> 1 ; Nativity, § 6 ) if 

traditions ^ onr:u ^ (Quelle der kanonischen Kind- 
heilsgeschichte , 1900; cp SI. Kr. , 1889, 
728-784) were right in his assertion that it was written 
in Hebrew in Hadrian’s time and that it constitutes the 
sole source of Mt. 1 f and Lk. 1 /. This, however, is a 
view which cannot be maintained. According to Har- 
nack (ACL ii. [ = Chronologies 1 598-603) it dates from the 
end of the second, or even from the beginning of the 
third, century. 1 

In the Proteitangelium it is related how Anna, the wife of 
Joachim, after long barrenness received the promise of a child. 
From her third to her twelfth year her child (Mary) is reared in 
the temple, and then she is handed over to the protection 
of an aged widower and father of several sons, Joseph, after a 
white dove has flown out of his staff and thereby indicated 
him out of many others as the proper guardian. During an 
absence of Joseph from home an angel announces to her in 
the words of Lk. 1 35 the birth of Jesus. On his return 
Joseph finds her pregnant, and is minded to put her away 
secretly from his house, but is enlightened by an angel in 
the words of Mt. I 20. Brought before the high-priestly council, 


1 The coincidences with Justin pointed out by Zahn (Gesch. 
d. NTlichen Canons, 1 485 499 502 504 539 ; cp 2 774-780) are 
easily accounted for, some of them by the existence of oral 
tradition, others by the priority of Justin. The cave mentioned 
by Justin, in agreement with the Prote?>angelium, but incon¬ 
sistently with Lk. 2 7 16, is even (in Dial. 78), inconsistently 
with what is said in the Protevangelium (below, § 21 a), selected 
only after it has been found that no other lodging Is obtainable 
in Bethlehem. Still less weight ought to be given to Zahn’s 
assertion that on account of its priority to the Thomcc evangelivm 
the Protevangelium must be assigned to the beginning of the 
second century. See Harnack, 593-595. 


both purge themselves of the charge of immoral intercourse by 
drinking, unharmed, of the water of jealousy (Xu. 5 11-31). On 
account of the census decreed by Augustus they set out for 
Bethlehem. On the way M*ary brings forth Jesus in a cave 
which is lighted by a miraculous light. A woman who arrives, 
Salome by name, satisfies herself by tactual examination that 
Mary is still a virgin. The hand of Salome is burned, but is 
healed when it touches the child. And so forth. That Mary 
brought forth Jesus utero clauso is stated also in the latest 
interpolation in the Ascensio Isaue ( 11 9), which Harnack (573- 
579) assigns to a period before the middle of the third century 
(Charles, however, Asc. Isa. xxii., xlv., thinks that the whole 
of the ‘very important passage 112-22’ is derived ‘from the 
archetype G,’ which he regards as ‘belonging to the close 
of the first century ’). 

(b) Other writings relating to Mary are the Evang. Pseudo - 
Mattluei ( — de ortu beatce Marhp et infantia salvatoris), and 
the Evangelium de nativitate Aiarice, both in the main further 
decorations of what is contained in Protev. Jac. The gnostics 
possessed a ylvva Mapias, Great Questions of Mary, and Little 
Questions of Mary, on which see Epiphan. Ihpr. 2*58 12. Re¬ 
garding an Evang. Marhp ( apocryphum Johannis) found in a 
Coptic translation, Carl Schmidt (SBA IE, 1896, 839-847) reports 
that it is the same gnostic writing as was used — but in a very 
unsatisfactory manner — hy Iremeus (1 27-20 [ = 29-31]). The 
latest stratum of the Ignatian literature (5th cent.) contains a 
Latin letter of Ignatius to Mary in a few lines as also an equally 
brief answer by Mary. The most important writing still remain¬ 
ing to he mentioned is ’1 toai'vov toO 9eo\oyov Aoyos ets ttju 
Koifjir)(Tiv T17? 0 €otokov and two different Latin adaptations of it 
under the title Trans it us Maria’. The apostles, in the second 
year after the death of Jesus, are miraculously brought, some of 
them on clouds, from the distant lands where they are carrying 
on their missions, to the deathbed of Mary. She is buried in 
Gethsemane. Three days later her body is no longer to be 
found, only a sweet odour. In some recensions her assumption, 
here hinted at, is directly stated. Moreover, she receives from 
Christ immediately before her death the assurance * whosoever 
invokes thy name shall not be put to shame.’ 1 Other traditions 
(in Lipsius, Apokr. Ap.-Gesch. 1 13) specify the eleventh, 
fifteenth, twenty-second, or twenty-fourth j*ear instead of the 
second after Jesus’ death. According to Ephesian tradition 
(Lipsius, 448) Mary followed the apostle John to Ephesus. 
According to the Acts of Prochorus (first half of 5th cent.), on 
the other hand, when the other apostles dispersed on their 
various missions John remained at Jerusalem with Mary until 
her death (Lipsius, 366 f 406 f). 

(c) In the church fathers the most important stages are as 
follows. None of Justin’s predecessors makes mention of Mary 
at all, and even by Justin (see above, § 17 a) she is mentioned, 
not on account of herself, but simply in connection with the birth 
of Jesus. So also with Ignatius (see above, § 16) and Irenams, 
with special reference to the Docetae. At the same time, how¬ 
ever, Irenaeus (iii. 32 1 [ = 224], end) ascribes to her obedience, a 
redeeming power from the effects of the disobedience of Eve ; so 
also Tertullian (de came Christi, 17) : ‘ quod ilia credendo ’ (i.e., 
by believing the word of the serpent) * deliquit, haec credendo 
delevit.’ Irenmus means the same thing when he says (v. 19 1) : 

‘ si ea (Eva) inobediret deo, sed et ha;c suasa est obedire deo, 
ut virginis Evae virgo Maria fieret advocata ’; the last word, 
therefore, is not intended to designate her as intercessor. For 
the rest, the whole of this antithesis between Eve and Mary, 
which is found also in Justin (Dial. 100), is certainly intended 
to be taken rhetorically rather than in all dogmatic seriousness. 
Tertullian (de carne Christi , 20) declares against the birth utero 
clauso, stating his physiological reasons with vigour. On the 
other hand, Clem.Alex. (Strom, vii. 16 93 end, p. 889 end; 
Potter) attaches value to the fact that, as we are informed by 
some, Mary was found still a virgin after she had been delivered. 
Origen 2 declares the ‘brethren of Jesus’ to have been sons of 
Joseph by a former marriage. Whilst Chrysostom allows the 
human features of Mary to come into view, Augustine declares 
her to have been free from actual sin and employs the false read¬ 
ing of Vg. in Gen. 3 15 * ipsa [for ipse] conteret caput tuum ’ to 
prove her the devil’s conqueror. With the introduction of the 
designation fleo-rdxos for Mary, as against Nestorius who wished 
to designate her as XpurroToxos only, may be said to begin an 
endless Mariology w hich need not be pursued further here. See 
Benrath (below, § 22). 

(d) According to the Talmud 3 and according to Celsus 4 Jesus 
was the child of the adulterous intercourse of Mary with a 
soldier Stada or Pandera (II dv 0 r)p, IT ao0^pa<;). Such was the 
answer of the opponents of Christianity to the Church doctrine 
w’hich denied the fatherhood of Joseph. Further, according to 

1 On the various recensions cp Bonnet, ZIVT, 1880, pp. 222- 
247; the texts in Tischendorfs Apocalypses apocrypfup, 1866; 
and Wright, Contributions to the apocryphal literature of the 
XT, 1865. Other texts : Tischendor i, Evangelia apocryphal), 
1876; Conybeare, Am. Journ. ofTheol., 1897, pp. 424-442. 

2 Comm, in Matth. 10 17, on Mt. 13 55, ed. de la Rue, 3 462 f, 
and still more definitely in his seventh Hornin Lc., de la Rue, 
3940a,C, which, however, we possess only in the redaction of 
Jerome. 

3 Best account in Laible, Jesus Christ us im Talmud, 1891 = 
Schriften des Institution Judaicum in Berlin, no. 10, pp. 9-39, 
w r ith appendix ; cp also Zahn, Forschungen, 6 (1900) 266-269. 

4 Orig. c. Cels. 1 32 f 69, ed. de la Rue, 1 349-352 and 384. 
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the Talmud, Mary was a braider of women’s hair ( mtgadd'la 
n'shayya), which was not held a very reputable calling. Cp 
§ 26, and Magdala. 

For literature see Nativity, § 21.; Nazareth. Also Thomas, 
Our Records on the Nativity , 1900; Volter, ‘ Die Apokalypse 
des Zacharias im Evang. des Lc.’ in T/t'T, 
22. Literature. 1896, pp. 244-269; Kattenbusch, Dasapos - 
tolische Symbol , 2 (1900) 562-625 ; Harnack, 
‘Das Magnificat der Elisabeth nebst Bemerkungen zu Lr. \/.' 
in SB A W y 1900, pp. 538-556, and ‘ Zu Lc. 1 34./F in Ztschr. 
y. NTltche Wissensch ., 1901, pp. 53-57 ’, Hilgenfeld, ‘Geburts- 
u. Kindheitsgeschichte Jesu, Lk. 1 5-252’ in ZlVTh , 1901, pp. 
i 77 * 235 > also 313-317 466-468; Zahn, Forschungen, 0 225-364 
(‘ Bruder u. Veltern .Jesu,’) ; Barrows, 1 Mythical and legendary 
elements in the NT’ in Nav World , 1899, pp. 272-299, especially 
pp. 290-293; Bardenhewer, Der Name Maria — Bibl. Studien , 
ed. Bardenhewer and others, 1(1895) 1; Benrath, ‘Zur Gesch. 

d. Marienverehrung ’ in St. Nr., 1886, pp. 7-94, 197-267. 

2. Mary, the mother of James (the Less) and of 
Joses appears among the women at the cross in Mt. 

2756 Mk. 1540 and, under the shorter 
designation, ‘Mary of Joses,’ in Mk. 
1547 , or > ‘ the other Mary' (with Mary 
Magdalene) Mt. 276 i, as observing the burial place of 
Jesus ; as ‘ Mary of James ’ in Mk. 16 1 Lk. 24 10 or ‘ the 
other Mary,’ in Mt. 28 1, she beholds the empty grave. 
In Syr. Sin. she is always called 'daughter of James’ 
(Mk. 1640: James the Less); in Mt. and Mk. besides, 

' Mother of Joseph.’ As to the historical character of 
the events of the resurrection day see Gospels, § 138 

e, f. As has been shown under Clopas, this Mary’s 
sons were neither ' brethren of Jesus ’ nor apostles, and 
she herself is known only as mother of her sons, unless, 
indeed, she be identical with 

3. Mary of Glopas. —This Mary who appears in Jn. 
I925 at the foot of the cross is not to be identified with 

the sister of the mother of Jesus men- 


23. Mother of 
James. 


24. Mary of 
Clopas. 


tioned immediately before in that passage, 
nor with the mother of the sons of 
Zebedee, mentioned in the like situation in Mt. 27 56, who, 
according to Mk. 15 40, is Salome (Clopas, § 2). All 
the more certainly, therefore, does she appear to be 
identical with the only remaining one of the women at 
the cross—Mary the mother of James (the Less) and 
Joses (see above, § 23). This identification, however, 
can be carried out only if we may regard Clopas as a 
person otherwise unknown. In that case, Jn. would 
be recording the name—not given by the synoptists— 
of the father or grandfather of James (the Less) and 
Joses (according as we take Alary to be the wife or, 
what accords better with linguistic use, as the daughter 
of Clopas). It is much more likely, however, that Clopas 
is the brother of Joseph and thus the uncle of Jesus 
(cp Clopas, §3/); in which case Mary also, whether 
she was the wife or the daughter of Clopas, was a near 
relation of Jesus. As the synoptists, however, do not 
speak of the mother of James and Joses as being a kins¬ 
woman of Jesus, it must be doubted whether J11. was 
correct if he sought to identify the two (Mary of Clopas 
and the mother of James and Joses). Perhaps he was 
following another tradition here also, as well as when 
he named the mother of Jesus and her sister (Clopas, 
§§ 2-5) as witnesses of the crucifixion. If so, Mary ot 
Clopas is known to us only from Jn. 1925. 

4 . Mary, sister of Martha, appears in Lk. 1038-42 
as the eager listener at the feet of Jesus, in Jn. 11 as the 
sister of Lazarus. As the raising of 
Lazarus cannot be regarded as history 
(John, Son of Zebedee, §§ 20 a, 
35 37 a ; cp Lazarus) what is stated regarding Mary 

in that narrative must also be set aside. The statement 
that Bethany was her home is also contrary to the repre¬ 
sentation of Lk., who assumes (952 1322 17 n) that this 
is to be sought in Samaria. As, however, Lk.’s account 
of the Samaritan journey is untrustworthy throughout 
(Gospels, § 133 a), one might be inclined in this point 
to give the preference to Jn. In this evangelist, how¬ 
ever, the naming of Bethany rests upon the fact that he 
identified ( 12 1-8) Mary with the woman who, according 
to Aik. IT3-9 Mt. 266-13, anoints Jesus in Bethany. He 


25. Sister of 
Martha. 


does not name the house of Simon the leper; but he 
clearly shows that he has in mind the same scene as 
Mk. and Alt. when he designates Lazarus, not as the 
master of the house, but only as one of the guests. 
Nevertheless, it might still be conceivable that Jn. had 
correctly supplemented Mk. and Alt., were we not pre¬ 
cluded from this supposition by the fact that he combines 
their narrative also with that of the sinful woman of Lk. 
736-50, in so far as he represents her as anointing not 
Jesus’ head but feet and wiping them with the hair of 
her head. 1 Furthermore, Jn. says very infelicitously that 
Alary wiped the ointment from Jesus’ feet, whereas the 
only fitting version is that of Lk. 7 38, which says that she 
anointed the feet of Jesus after having wiped from them 
her tears. Even if it be assumed, therefore, that the same 
event underlies the narrative of Lk. as underlies those of 
Mk. and Alt. —and the point does not require to be dis¬ 
cussed here ; see Gospels, § 10—-the two forms of the 
narrative, as they now run, differ fundamentally as to 
time, place, purpose, and details of the anointing. If, 
then, we are compelled to recognise that the narrative of 
J11. is composed of portions that cannot be united, it be¬ 
comes impossible for us to be certain on the one point 
that the woman who anointed was Mary, and thus that 
her home was Bethany. Possibly, even before the 
evangelist’s time, some one may have formed the con¬ 
jecture that the unnamed woman in Bethany, who 
wrought so significant a work upon Jesus, and received 
from him such high commendation, may have been no 
other than this most prominent of his female disciples ; 
but this does not establish the fact (cp John, Son of 
Zebedee, § 35 ag). Legend has it that in consequence 
of the persecution mentioned in Acts 81 Alary (with 
Alartha and Lazarus) removed to Provence, where she 
lies buried at St. Baume. See AIaktha. 

5. Mary Magdalene appears at the cross and at the 
grave of Jesus in all the passages where we find the 
M mother of James and Joses (see above, 
§ 2 3 ). also in the parallel Jn. 19 25 and 20 1, 
° * where, however, she goes to the grave 

alone. There Jesus appears to her ( 20 n-i 8 ). This 
narrative goes a step farther than the already unhis- 
torical account of the synoptics (Gospels, § 138 ef). 
In the later appendix to Mk. (16 9) there is a reminis¬ 
cence of the Johannine account, and, at the same time, 
of Lk. 82. According to this last thoroughly credible 
passage Mary Magdalene belonged to the number of 
those women who accompanied Jesus and ministered to 
him. As for the seven devils which had been exorcised 
from her see Gospels (§ 144 end). Her designation 
‘ Magdalene ’ implies Alagdala as her place of origin. 
See Magdala. 

As Magdala in Mt. 15 39 (for Magadan) and still more in Aik. 
8 10 (for Dalmanutha) is read only by inferior AISS, and as no 
such place is named anywhere else in the NT, Lagarde ( GGN, 
1889, pp. 371-375) hazarded the conjecture that the second name 
was derived not from a place but from a misunderstanding of 
the Aramaic magd<ldnyd — braider of hair (from the participle 
ntagd'ld = a braider [fern.]). In the Talmud (see above, § 21 d) 
the designation is applied 10 the mother of Jesus. This might 
be due to a confusion of persons. Lagarde’s hypothesis must, 
however, be set aside, bein^ neither probable nor necessary. 
Even if no Alagdala is found in the NT there are many places in 
Palestine which derive their name from a tower (migdal). 

1 Assuredly Jn. thinks of Alary much too highly to intend 
that she should personally be identified with the sinner. 
Strictly, it is true, he appears to do this in 112 which 
reads, ‘ Alary was the woman who anointed,’ etc. _ Such a 
woman had up to this point nowhere been mentioned in any of 
the gospel histories apart from Lk. 7 36-50. There need, how¬ 
ever, be no difficulty in believing—in the case of an author who 
says in 3 22, and denies in 4 2, that Jesus baptized—that in 11 2 Jn. 
intends to refer to an event which was chronologically later and 
which he himself does not describe till chap. 12 is reached. Jn. 
means, accordingly, not ‘ the woman who had anointed the Lord 
on an occasion previous to the time with which I am now deal¬ 
ing,’ but ‘the woman who is known to have once^ upon a time 
anointed him.’ It would not have been in keeping with the 
tone of his gospel to have said (as would have been correct) 
‘ concerning whom 1 shall presently have to describe how she 
anointed the Lord.’ It should be added that Naber, Mnemo¬ 
syne , 1881, p. 287, maintains Jn. 11 2 a (rji/ to avTTj?) to be a gloss. 
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The identification of Mary Magdalene with the sinner 
of Lk. 736-50 cannot be called felicitous. Its sole 
foundation lies in the circumstance that the name of 
Mary Magdalene occurs soon after the mention of the 
nameless woman. The penitent Magdalene has a large 
place in art, but in history none whatever. Even less 
happy, however, is the identification of Mary Magdalene 
with the sister of Martha. It is simply due to the 
identification of both with the sinner in Lk. It is in 
this way that, for example, Kaulen 1 weaves the whole 
romance of her life. She had been the handmaid of sin 
in Galilee, had repented and received forgiveness from 
Jesus, and thenceforward had ministered to him ; in 
Bethany, whither she had betaken herself from Galilee, 
she anointed him a second time, and she was the first 
to see him after his resurrection. 

6. Mary, mother of Mark, according to the only 
passage (Acts 12 12) in which she is named, possessed a 
house in Jerusalem which served as a 
meeting-place for the early Christians. 
From this it would seem that she had 
a distinguished place in the church there. Evidently 
her husband was no longer alive, otherwise he would 
have been named as master of the house. Since the 


27. Mother of 
Mark. 


fourth century the scene of the Last Supper, of the 
meeting on the evening of Christ’s Ascension, and of 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost has been 
laid in the house of Mary (Mk. 14 14 Acts 1 13 22; cp 
Zahn, Einl. ,§517). 

7. A woman named Mary is greeted by Paul in Rom. 
166 . According to the readings 'on you’ («’s vfxas) 
(NABC*) or ‘among you’ (ev v/juv) 


28. Mary of 
Rom. 166. 


(DG) she laboured much in the interests 
of her companions ; the reading ’ on 
us ’ (els r/jLias) of C“L Chrys. suggests that she laboured 
equally in the interests of Paul. To judge by her name 
she was by birth a Jewess. We are not precluded 
from this inference by the mere fact that after her 


name we do not find an addition similar to that 
which we find in I671121 (‘my kinsmen’), by which, 
on account of the largeness of their number, we 
ought in all probability to understand Jews merely, 
not actual blood relations of the apostle. In 
the case of Aquila and Prisca also (I63, cp ActslS2) 
this addition is wanting, because Paul had something 
more special to say regarding them. According 
to a very probable conjecture Rom. 16 3-16 is a frag¬ 
ment of an epistle addressed to Ephesus. If Mary 
is to be looked for in Ephesus the reading ‘on us' (els 
Tjfxds) will mean that she had interested herself in the 
welfare of Paul during his three years’ sojourn in that 
city (Acts 198 10 20 31). P. w. s. 

MASALOTH (maicaAgoO [NV]), i Macc. 9 2 AV; 
RV Mesalotii. See Arbela. 


MASCHIL (^' 3 L 4, p ; cyNeceuic or eic cynecin 
[BNART]', Aq. f-ma-Truxovos, T7ri<77Tj/jiTjs, e7ria"njfxo<rvyrfs Symm., 
Theod. <tvv€<j 1? ; Tg. kSzk* 1 c P 2 Ch. 30 22]) is a term found 
in the headings of Pss. 32 42 44 (om. A but insert in 43 ) 45 (om. A) 
52 (ipakfios [K]) 53-55 74 78 S8 (with TB> and niDTC) 80 142 (nVsn 
follows); also 477(8] (EV ‘ wiLh understanding,’ ovvtTuis 
l BN ART]; Aq. Sexl. e7rt<mjja6vujs ; Jer. erudite). 


To render the term 1 didactic poem ’ (Ges.) is incon¬ 
sistent with the subject-matter of most of the psalms to 
which it is prefixed ; 32 and 78 alone would be suitably 
thus described. As a rule the participle Maskil is an 
attribute of persons ; it is applied in 2 Ch. 3O22 to the 
Levitical musicians. Hence Gratz considers Maskil 
to be an epithet even in the psalm-headings ; taking it 
with lam-m e na$siah , nxicS, he renders * To a skilled 
precentor ’ ; his version of Ps. 47 jb [8£] is 1 sing praise, 
ye that are skilled in song ’ (c^'ut's). This is at any 
rate more plausible than the rendering of RV n, £- and of 
Wellhausen in SHOT, ‘ sing ye praises in a skilful song 
[psalm].’ Cheyne ( Psalms < 2 )), however, reads for ^2^0 
1 Wetzer and Welle, KirchenlexX 1! ), 8735-739. 
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in Ps. 477 [8] ‘Sing ye praises to our king' 

(similar errors abound in the Hebrew’ Psalter), and 
regards ( Maskil) in the headings referred to as 

an alternative to nsioV. and as, equally with this, a cor¬ 
ruption of jrenp, ‘deposited.’ See Musician [The 
Chief]. 

It is worth noticing that in the titles of Ps. 44 45 54 55 88 
is separated from nsJE*? by some intervening words, that 
in Pss. 54 55 -in 1 ? Snil'D is one of two rival headings, that in 
Ps. 88 V’-w’S is one of three rival headings, and that in 

Ps. 32 0 R ’s heading ovviae t*>? r«p Aaim 5 (mS > s more 

correct than MTs yj&Z) mS T. K. C. 

MASH (^’p ; MOCOX [AEL] ; mes), an Aramaic 
people, mentioned together with Uz, Hul, and Gether, in Gen. 
IO23, and also (as Ki. thinks) in 1 Ch. 1 17. See Geograj*hv, 
§ 20, where Dillmann’s view is adopted. Perhaps, however, 
‘Gether’ should be ‘ Geshur ’ — i. e ., Geshur (2). ‘Hul’ is a 
fragment of 1 Jerahmeel.’ ‘ Uz ’ is explained elsewhere (see Uz). 
The ‘ Meshech ’ of 1 Ch. is probably more correct than ‘ Mash,’ 
and like Shechem in Ps. 008 , probably comes from Cusham (see 
Cush, 2, Cushan, Shechem). t. k. C. 

MASHAL 1 Ch. 674. See Misiial. 

MAS IAS (mgicaiac [B], maciac [A]), a group of 

children of the ‘servants of Solomon’ (see Nethinim) in the 
great post-exilic list (Ezra ii., §§ q, 8c), one of eight inserted 
in 1 Esd. 5 34 (om. L, or ?=a/juei) after Pochereth-hazzebaim of 
|| Ezra 257 = Neh. 7 59. [In the light of the article Solomon’s 
Servants, we can hardly help emending Masiah or Misaiah 
(see 0 ») into Ishma’eli (Jshmaelite). Cp. Amasa, Amasiah, 
Maaseiah. t. K. C. ] 

MASMAN (maacman [BA]), 1 Esd. 8 43 = Ezra 
816, Shemaiah, 17. 

MASON pVh, etc.), 1 Ch. 222, etc. See Handi¬ 
crafts, §§ 1, 3. 

MASPHA. 1. (macchcJ)A [ANY]) 1 Mace. 346 AV, 
RV Mizfeh (q.v.). 

2. bxa[a] 4 >a [ANV]) i Macc. 5 35 AV, RV Mizpeh (q.v.). 
MASREKAH (HjJX'D ; macckka [ADEL], in Ch. 
€ 5 B om., 0 L MACepiKA ; Theod. in Gen. [gk] macch- 
4 >AC), the home of the Edomite king Samlah^.v.), Gen. 
3636 1 Ch. 1 47. The name should mean 1 place of choice 
vines ’ (cp Sorek), but is probably corrupt, Samlah 
being probably a doublet of Saul (m and v interchanged), 
and Saul’s city being Rehoboth, Masrekah very pos¬ 
sibly comes from cpi "Ufa, Missur of Rekem or Jerah- 
me’el. t. k. c. 

MASSA (N^E ; macch [AEL]), a son of lshmael 
(Gen. 25 14, ^avaafTT] [D] ; 1 Ch. 1 30, /uuua<r(nj [B], /*a<r<ra [L]). 
See Ishmael. For the Massa of Prov. 30 1 (RVmg.) and Prov. 
31 1 (RVmg.) see Agur and Lemuel. 

MASSAH AND MERIBAH (nnnip-l HDO; © 
generally translates rreipACMOC or ncipA. etc., A01- 
AopHClC. or ANTlAOflA or TTApATTI KpACMOC* etc.), 
a place in the wilderness of wanderings, the scene of a 
miracle (Ex. 17 7). 

In its present position the episode stands wedged in 
between the sweetening of the waters of Marah, the 
i Ft 17 and g* v i n g of the Manna (Ex. 1522 - 16 ), and 
Nu 20 Q the at Re phidint ( 17 8-16), where it is 
actually located by P (I 7 i). The position 
is not wholly fortuitous. The tradition relates that the 
bne Israel, thirsty and murmuring, demand water. 
Moses is commanded to takew’ith him [seventy?] of the 
elders of Israel and to strike the rock in Horeb upon 
which Yahwe stands, and water shall come forth. This 
Moses does, and the place receives the above names, 

1 Temptation ’ (or ‘Proving’) and ‘Chiding’ (or ‘strife’), 
because of the 1 striving ’ (n"i) of the people, and because 
they ‘ tempted’ (on&rby) Yahwe. 

Closely related to this is the tradition preserved in 
Nu. 20 1-13 (almost wholly P). The people are at 
Kadesh, and suffer from want of water. They ‘strive’ 
(n*n, v. 3 a) and murmur against Yahwe. Moses and 
Aaron go to the tent of meeting where ‘ the glory of 

1 The letters were disarranged, and mistaken for 
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Yahw& ’ 1 appears unto them. They are bidden to speak 
to the rock (here mentioned for the first time). Moses 
addresses the Israelites as ‘rebels’ (onsn). strikes the 
rock twice, and water flows in abundance. Hence the 
name ' waters of Meribah ' ( v . 13) because of the ' striving 
of Israel. ’ 2 

With the solitary exception of Ex. 177 , *he names 
Massah and Meribah never denote one place. They 
stand in parallelism in Ps. 958 (cp Dt. 
338 Heb. 38 ), but, elsewhere, are men¬ 
tioned separately (viz. Massah, Dt. 616 
922, Meribah, Ps. 81 7 [8] IO632). It is, therefore, highly 
probable that the two names are to be kept distinct, and 
that their fusion in Ex. 17 7 is due to editorial conflation 
of two sources. 


2. Two distinct 
traditions. 


The Meribah story is located at Kadesh (Nu. 20 1) ; note the 
fuller name Merirath-Kadesh (SH£ nzrnpX Nu. 27 14 Dt. 
3251 3 Ezek. 4S28 (PapcftwO Kafys [BA], but p.ap. k. [QT]), once 
Meriboth-Kadesh, Ezek. 47 19 RV (p.apifjnoB xaSTj/u. [B, but 
kciStjs AQl), and the probable allusions to Kadesh in Nu. 20 12/ 
(utripn*? tnpn). Dt. 3251 (cn cnp). The site °f Massah is 
not clearly indicated (see Dt. 9 22). The context points to Horeb 
(Ex. 176 , if not a gloss), or Rephidim (Ex. 17 1 8). For the view 
that the story of the manna, which Yahwe gave that he might 
prove (Ex. 104) Israel, belonged to Massah, see Manna, § 3. 
It is not improbable that other episodes were connected with 
the name. In Ex. 15 25,$ Bacon find's E’s account of the origin 
of the name Massah. The verse may be already conflate, the 
giving of a statute and ordinance may well refer to Ex. 20 (cp 
esp. v. 20 : 'Elohlm is come to prove [nDJl y° u ’)» the covenant 
traditionally placed at Horeb. 4 


From a critical consideration of the OT references to 
these names it would seem that they played a far more 
... important part in the early traditional 
* history of Israel than appears on the surface, 

re erences. j srae j w h 0 eon teuded against Yahwb 

at Meribah (Fix. 17 7), and tempted him at Massah (zb. 
3, 7), it is Yahwe on the other hand who proved them 
at the former plaee (Ps. 81 7 [8]), and tested them at the 
latter (Ex. 15 25 16 4). 5 With this tradition, where 
Yahwe is the subject, we must probably connect Dt. 
33 8, where the two names are in some way connected 
with the earliest history of the Levites. The language 
is obscure ; it is evident that the reference is creditable. 

Further, it is not so easy to account for the tradition 
that Moses and Aaron sinned at Meribah and were 
prohibited from entering Canaan (Nu. 20 12). The 
tradition is elsewhere referred to by P (Nu. 2O24 27 14 
Dt. 3251), and a curious allusion is made to it in Ps. 
106 33 ; nevertheless, so thoroughly has P abbreviated 
his older sources in Nu. 2O1-13, in his endeavour to 
soften the guilt of the leaders, that he has omitted to 
record its origin. 

The whole story of Massah and Meribah forms one of the 
most complicated problems in JE’s account of the Exodus. 
This account, as modern criticism has proved, passes from 
Ex. 34 to Nu. 1029^1, and, as has been elsewhere indicated, 
has suffered considerable adjustment (Exodus i., § 5, Jethro, 
n. 2, col. 2455). Moreover, it has been argued that underlying 
Ex. 32-34 is the account of a theopbany and law-giving at 
Kadesh [q.v. § 2]. 6 One of the most striking incidents in 
it is the reluctance of Moses to take charge of the people, 
and a fragment of his speech seems to have found its way 
into Nu. 11 io<5-i5 (see Bacon, and Ox/. Hex., ad loc.). The 
reason for the adjustment may be easily guessed : a redactor 
found the words (originally, perhaps, as Bacon suggests, 
after Ex. 33 3 and before 33 12) so distasteful that he transferred 
them to a context where the expostulation of Moses (which 
really amounts to a renunciation of his responsibility) might 
appear more excusable. If now our view that Ex. 32-34 was 
originally placed at Kadesh (/>., Meribah) be correct, it maybe 
conjectured that it is to this ‘ babbling ’ that the difficult words of 


1 Perhaps originally * Yahwe ’ alone. 

2 Bacon, noting the command in v. 8 b ( speak to the rock), 
compared with v. n (Moses . . . smote the rock), finds traces of 
a double tradition ( Triple Trad, o/the Exodus , 196 /.). 

3 Also Dt. 33 2 h] (Ew., Di., Wellh., Dr., etc.). 

4 It is also possible that the name Jehovah-Nissi given to 
the altar on the 1 hill ’ at Rephidim was popularly associated 
with Massah. 

5 For these references see end of § 2, and cp Manna, § 3. 

6 Cp the emended text of Dt. 33 2 ‘ [Yahwe] came to Meribath- 
Kadesh.' Massah and Meribah, too, seem to have been noted 
for a theophany (Ex. 15 25 Nu. 206 ). 
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Ps. 10633 EY, ‘and he spake unadvisedly’) refer. It is 

noteworthy that the fragment (Nu. l.c.) has been transferred to a 
context which in all probability is to be connected with a ‘ Massah ’ 
tradition. Is it, moreover, a mere coincidence that an editor 
should have found the present context a convenient one for in¬ 
troducing E’s account of the institution of the seventy elders to 
lighten Moses’ burden (Nu. 11 16/), or that the judicial organ¬ 
isation which Jethro institutes in Ex. 18 should be placed im¬ 
mediately after the story of Massah and Meribah (Ex 17 )? 

Granted that the sin of Moses (that Aaron was later included 
in the charge is only natural) lay in repudiating his responsibility, 
the antecedents of this act have yet to be ascertained. In the 
absence of direct evidence it must suffice to indicate what appear 
to t>e faint traces of traditions which may be associated with the 
episode. In the first place, since we can scarcely sever the old 
torso Ex. 3225-29 from Ex. 32 - 34 , we may conjecture that the 
oldest tradition placed the selection of the Levites 1 at Kadesh, 
and that allusion to this is made in Dt. 33 8 /, where the renun¬ 
ciation in v. 9 seems to be connected with the severance of family 
ties in Ex. 32 27. That the oldest tradition of the selection of the 
Levites had anything to say about the golden calf is improbahle 
for several reasons. Taken in the light of Dt. 33 8 /., it seems more 
likely that the narrative (Ex. 32 25-29) recounted a contending on 
behalf of Yahwe, a separation of his worshippers from idolaters. 
What this may have been must naturally be the purest conjecture. 
It is possible, too. that the sending of the spies from Kadesh (Nu. 
13 ) once belonged to this narrative ; the promise to Caleb alone 
suggests a connection with the ‘ Levitical ’ tradition, 2 and, indeed, 
according to D’s tradition, it was owing to the people’s dis¬ 
obedience on this occasion that Moses incurred guilt (Dt. 1 37 cp 
Dr. Deut. 27). But the absence of the name of Moses (and of 
Aaron) seems to imply that the order prohibiting them from 
entering the promised land had already been made. Finally, 
the name Meribah may give us another clue. May it not, on 
the analogy of Hephzibah and Ohoubah [yy.z\], be an abbrevi¬ 
ation of some such form as Merib(b)aal, in which case (cp Judg. 
631./) we may suppose that the sanctuary Kadesh was the 
scene of a contending on behalf of Yahwe, a separation of the 
‘ Levites ’ from the servants of Ba'al ? 3 The supplanting of such 
a tradition by the later not distantly-related episode of the calf- 
worship would be intelligible. For another treatment of the 
traditions in Nu. 20 1-13, see Moses (§ 15, etc.). s. A. C. 

MASSEBAH, 

Stone Pillars, and Other Sacred Stones. 

Names (§ 1). 

a. Eben. d. Beth'el. g. Margemdh. 

b. Massebah . e. Siyytin. h. 23-ux (?). 

c. Hammanim. /. Gal. i. Gilgal. 

Holy stones and stone worship Massebah and altar (§ 5). 

(§ 2). Significance of Massebahs 

Among the Semites (§ 3). (§ 6). 

Cultus (§ 4). Holy stones in OT (§ 7). 

Massebah (see below, § 1 b) is the Hebrew name for an 
upright stone, stele ; specifically for sueh a stone as the 
abode or symbol of a numen or deity. It has been 
found convenient to include in the present article the 
other aniconic stone agalmata mentioned in the OT 
obelisks, baetyls, cairns, cromlechs. 4 

We proceed to a survey of the Hebrew words in use. 
a. The common word pi. 'abdnhn (c'Itx, jzn ), 5 

‘stone,’ is frequently used in connections where the 
1 Names eontex * or t ^ e history shows that a holy 
stone is meant. Thus Joshua sets up a 
great stone under the holy tree (n^x) in the sanctuary 
of Yahwe at Shechem (Josh. 2426), probably the same 
stone which in Judg. 96 is called a massebah (MT zxe). 
The twelve stones set up by Joshua at Gilgal after the 
passage of the Jordan (Josh. 43820) are the stones of 
the cromlech which gave the place its name (see below, i). 

1 On the probable significance of the term ‘ Levite,’ see 
Genealogies i., § 7 [v], Kadesh, § 3. 

2 Caleb was the most important of the clans which ultimately 
settled in S. Judah. There were others, indeed (see Jekah- 
meel, §§ i, 3), but they never attained to the same prominence. 
Another narrative which turns on selection and contention is 
the complicated narrative of the revolt of Korah, phases of which 
appear to have been traditionally located at Kadesh. The 
burning in Nu. 16 35 suggests that it may once have been con¬ 
nected with Taberah (q. 7'.). The murmuring of the people 
certainly presupposes an early stage in the march from Kadesh. 

3 The later story of the sin of Moses, however, would hardly 
find a place in this tradition. 

4 On iconic representations of the gods see Idol; on the 
wooden sacred poles or masts, Asherah ; for other objects of 
worship see Idolatry and Nature Worship. 

5 On 'eben ma 'skith see Idol, § 1 (/.). 
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Cp, further, i K. 18 30-32 with Ex. 244 ; and see also 
Dt. 272^ Josh. 830^ In Ex. 244 (E> and Sam. sub¬ 
stitute ’abanim as a harmless word for the original 
massebdth ; the same ehange may, in some instances, be 
suspected in Hebrew. Proper names of places such as 
Eben-ha-'ezer (iS. 4 i 5 i, cp 7 12), Eben-ha-zdh£leth 
(1 K. I9, at a sanctuary), Eben-bohan (Josh. 156 18 17 ; 
see Bohan), 1 may attest the presence of an old holy 
stone, perhaps a natural rock of singular form rather 
than a massebdfu The great stone at Beth-shemesh 
(rS. 614-18) was dotibtless a sacred stone; so also 
probably the great stone at Gibeon (2 S. 208 ). 

In the prophets, stone ( eben ) is sometimes used opprobriously 
for stone agalmata ( massebdhs ) or idols; thus in Jer. 227 the 
people say ‘to the stock (j*y, masc.), Thou art my father, and 
to the stone (J 3 X, fern.), Thou hast brought me forth 1 ; see also 
3 9 Hab. 2 19 2 K. 19 18 Wisd. 13 10 14 21, Sibyll. ±7/. etc. 

b. Massebdh (nave, (!5 <jt 7 }\ 77, Pesh. kdycmihd, stele, 
image, Tg. kamd , kamethd ; Vg. in the patriarchal story and 
in Ex. 24 4 2 S. IS 18 Is. 19 19, titutus ; in the laws, historical 
books, and prophets, where the stigma of idolatry attaches to 
the word, statua , rarely simulacrum ) ; AV, following Vg. in its 
discrimination, ‘pillar,’ ‘image,’ respectively; RV consistently 
* pillar,’ with mg., ‘or obelisk,’ in the second class of passages. 

The word massebdh, from (Niph., Hiph., cogn. 
3K"). ‘ stand or set upright, erect,' is properly an upright 
object (ep <jri}\r), statua), in usage always of stone, 2 
' standing stone. ’ Derivatives of the same root with the 
same or similar meanings are found in most of the 
Semitic languages. 

Cp Phoenician and Punic n3SE> cippus , grave-stone, often 

votive stele ; Aram. (Zenjlrli) 3^3, stele, statue, cp n. pr. Nislbis 
(in Assyr. inscriptions Nasibina, Syr. Nasibin), Philo Bybl. 
Srj/uuuVfi Se . . . NaoajSis ra? crnjAa? (FI/G 3 571) 3 ; Palmyr. 

statue ; S. Ar. 3^3, 3^2, stele (Hommel, Siidarabische 
Chrestomathic , 128); Ar. nasiba, monument, grave-stone (Gold- 
ziher, Muham. Stud ten, 1 234), nusb or nusub , pi. ’ ansdb , 
standing stone as an object of worship, stone idol ( Lisdtt , j.r-.). 

The word was thus variously applied to the upright 
stone block or post as an object of worship ; as a votive 
stone, with or without a dedication ; as a boundary 
stone, especially around a saered place ; or as a grave¬ 
stone. It continued to be employed when the primitive 
rude stone gave place to the obelisk or other geometrical 
form, or by the statue (see below, § 2). 

In the OT the massebdh is most frequently a holy 
stone at a place of worship (high place). It may, how¬ 
ever, be a sepulchral stele, as in Gen. 35 20, where Jacob 
erects a massebdh over the tomb of Rachel, and in 2 S. 
1818, where the name (massfbeth) is applied to the 
monument (yad, cp 1 S. 15 12 [note the verb massib] 
Is. 56 s, and see Hand, a) which Absalom is said to 
have erected in his lifetime to perpetuate his memory. 4 
[Cp Lagrange, Etudes , 19/.] Several recent scholars 
think that Gen .35 14 in its original form followed im¬ 
mediately after v. 8 ; Jacob set up a massebdh at the 
grave of Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, just as in v. 20 at 
the grave of Rachel ; 5 the interest of this conjecture lies 
in the fact that, if it be correct, the verse bears witness 
to the custom of offering a libation at the tomb. 6 We 
may also note the use of the word tillsib in the story of 
Lot's wife who became ‘a pillar of salt' (Gen. 19 26), 
and the columns (<ttv\oi, ciiEy) at the graves of the 
Maccabees (1 Mace. 13 29). 

The massebdh may also mark a boundary, as in 
Gen. 31 45 [see Galeed, Gilead, § 4], where Jacob sets 
up such a stone in Gilead on the Aramaean frontier (cp 

1 Eben ha-’esel, 1 S. 20 19, is an error in the text; see Ezel, 

and below, h. 

2 In 2 K. 10 26, which speaks of burning the massebdhs of the 
temple of Baal, we should read ‘ the ’dsherdk,' in conformity with 
1 K. I632 f. (Sta. ZATIP bzys [1885]; for an alternative see 
Jehu, col. 2356, n. 5). Is. 6 13, even if we should not question 
the text, cannot be cited in support of a wooden massebdh. 

3 A towm 3 ’SJ in Judah, Josh. 15 43. 

4 The text is difficult, but hardly seems to require such radical 
measures as Wellhatisen and Klostermann resort to. 

6 So Co. ZATIVll 15-20 (1891), Gunkel, and others. 

6 See below, § 4, and cp Agriculture, § 5, col. 80. 
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v. 52); in this sense many interpret Is. I919A The 
sacredness of boundary stones is well known . 1 

Later the word massebdh sounded of idolatry, and where 
the erection of a massebdh by a hero of religion is nar¬ 
rated scribes sometimes substituted a less obnoxious term. 

Thus in Ex. 244, as remarked above, Sam., 0 have merely 
‘stones'; in Gen. 33 20 the verb shows that ,"J 3 VD has been 
supplanted by n 31 ! 3 . In 1 K. 18 31 also, an altar has taken 
the place of twelve vtasseboth (below, § 7). In IIos. 34, 0 . 
Pesh. read ‘ altar ’ instead of massebdh. Other instances in 
which this substitution is suspected are Gen. 867 (Wellh.), 2 K. 
12 9 [10] (Stade ; cp 0 a ap-pLaapri, etc.). The converse change is 
suspected in 2 K. 3 2 10 27. It is likely that in some cases the 
change is accidental rather than deliberate. 

c. If am munim - (o'rsn, the sing, does not occur in 
OT, 0 Te/aenj [Ezek. 646, so Aq. Symm. Theod. in Is. 27 9], 
vi//T)Aa [2Ch. 3447I, elsewhere £v\iva ^cipojroiijTa [Lev. 20 30], 
ei(5a>Aa, /SSeAvy/jiara ; Vg. dclubra, simulacra , statute ; Pesh. 

* idols ' [ dehldthd , pethakhre , gcliphe\ ; Tg. a word 

not satisfactorily explained ; AV * images,’ RV uniformly ‘ sun- 
images.’ The passages in which the word occurs are Ezek. (>46 
Lev. 2030 [dependent on Ezek.] Is. 17 8 27 9 2 Ch. 14 5 [4] 3447**). 

The hammdnim are associated with the high places, 
and the altars of the baals, and are named, together 
with the sacred posts (’dsherim) and graven images 
(plsf/fm), as adjuncts of an idolatrous worship; like the 
massebdhs and \isherahs they are to be shattered (n^w’), 
or hewn or cut down (yu, m3) ; they were, therefore, 
like these, objects of stone—or possibly of metal or wood 4 
—which stood at the holy places. Since the hammdnim 
are mentioned in connections in which we elsewhere 
find the massebdhs , while the two words never occur in 
the same context, it is a probable inference that the 
hammdnim were a species of massebdth, perhaps of 
peculiar form or specific dedication ; and inasmuch as 
the word is found first in Ezekiel and appears not to be 
of Hebrew formation, it may be surmised further that 
the hammdnim were introduced in the latter part of the 
seventh century from some foreign cult. 

Outside the OT an inscription of the year 48 a.d. on a Palmy 
rene altar dedicates ‘this hammdnd (n^ch) and this altar’ to 
the sun (sj'Ec); 5 the hammdnd was presumably an obelisk or 
stele which stood by, or upon, the altar (cp 2 Ch. 34 4). In 
Mechilta the word hammdnim is used repeatedly with apparent 
reference to Egyptian idolatry; 6 not improbably the obelisks, 
which in Jer. 43 13 are called massebdth, are meant. Siphra 
speaks of hammdnim on the roofs of houses. 7 Many scholars 
have connected the word with the airoKpvfia afi/iovvliov ypa/j.- 
/uiaTa in the adyta of Phoenician temples from which, according 
to Philo of Byblos, Sanchuniathon derived his authentic wisdom, 8 
the dfjLpLovvcoL being conceived to be inscribed hammdnim ; 9 
hut this is not probable. 

Jewish scholars in the Middle Ages derived the 
name hammdnim from the (poetical and late) Heb. 
hammah , ' sun,' and interpreted, images or other objects 
of idolatrous veneration belonging to the worship of 
the sun (Rashi), or shrines of sun worship (Ibn Ezra). 10 
This etymology, which does not seem to have sug¬ 
gested itself to ancient interpreters, has been widely 
accepted, 11 and the word hammdnim is accordingly 
translated ‘sun images,' ‘sun pillars'— i.e., obelisks 

1 Dt. 19 14 27 17 etc., Plato, Laws , 842 Ey?; Ovid, Fasti, 
2641 ; Dion. Hal. 274; see Pauly-Wissowa, 2726^ 

2 Spencer, De legibus ritualibus, ii. ch. 25 ; Pocari, * De simu- 

lacris solaribus,’ in Ugolini, 23 726-749; other literature 

PREP), 2 330. 

3 Lagarde introduces the word by conjecture in Is. 1 30, Graetz 
in Hos. 3 1, Che. in Mic. 1 7 also. 

4 That they were of wood is too positively concluded by Kimhi 
from the verbs and m3- 

6 De Vogu6, La Syrie Centrale, no. 123 a. 

6 Mechilta, Bo., Par. 11 (on Ex. 12 21); Yithr 5 , Par. 5 (on 20 2) 

6 (on 20 5). 

7 Behar, Perek 9 (on Lev. 26 1); cp Rashi on Ezek. 64. 

8 Philo Bybl. frag. 1 5, FHG 8564. 

9 Schroder, Phdniz. Sprache, 125 ; E. Meyer in Roscher, Lex. 

1 2870. The two words had been long ago combined, in a differ¬ 
ent interpretation, by Bochart, Geog. Sacra, i. ch. 17 . 

10 So also Arabs Erpenii, samsdt, ‘suns ’; the Persian version 
of Lev. 2630 in the Polyglot should not be quoted for this inter¬ 
pretation. Older Jewish explanations are ‘ divinations ’ ( Siphra 
on Lev. 2630, Tg.Jer. 1, ib., Lekach Tob, ib.) ; ‘divining 
arrows ’ (gloss in Abulwalid, s.v., cocl. R.); * idols ’ (Saadia), etc. 

11 Among recent authors who have rejected it may be named 
Hatevy and E. Meyer. 
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dedicated to the sun, 1 or steles with the solar disk in 
relief, 2 and the like. 

Others, deriving the name directly from the root can, 
'be hot,’ explained hammdnim as equivalent to 7 rvpa- 
Oeia, 3 Trvpeia, shrines of sacred fire, which, as among 
the Persians, were associated with the worship of the 
sun . 4 It has more recently been suggested that the 
hammdnim may have been a kind of metal candelabra 
or cressets, such as are represented on some Assyrian 
and Phoenician reliefs, 5 for example, on the stele of 
Lilybceum, CIS 1 138, PI. xxix. , 6 and on coins of Paphos 
showing the temple of Aphrodite. 

The hammdnim are thought by many modern scholars 
to belong specifically to the worship of Ba'al-hamman 
(or - hammon ), 7 a god whose name appears on hundreds 
of Carthaginian votive steles in the stereotyped formula 
'to the Mistress TNT and the Lord Ba'al-hamman,’ 
and without the companion goddess in many inscriptions 
from the dependencies of Carthage. 8 In Phoenicia it¬ 
self the name Ba'al-hamman or El-hamman has thus far 
been found in only the two inscriptions from ’Umm el- 
Awamld 9 and Ma'sub; 10 the name of the place Hammon 
in Asher (Josh. 1928) is perhaps connected in some way 
with that of the god (see Hammon, and Baal, § 3). 
The common opinion is that the hammdnim were so 
called because they were sacred to Ba'al-hamman ; 11 
some scholars, however, entertain the contrary view, that 
the name of the god is derived from the steles, signifying 
• the deity to whom the hamman belongs.’ 12 

d. Beth'el (Sxjra). The oldest object of worship at 
Bethel was a holy stone, which, according to the sacred 
legend, had been discovered by Jacob, who set it up as 
a massebah and poured oil upon it (Gen. 28 n/. 17/. 22 ; 
cp 35 i 4 ). The name beth'el, w'hich afterward was given 
o the sanctuary and the city (Gen. 2819 356 483 etc.), 
primitively belonged to the holy stone itself as the abode 
(£ 5 os) of a numen, as in 33 20 where Jacob erects a 
massebah 13 and gives it the name El-£lohe-Israel ; cp 
also Gen. 357 Ex* 17 15 Judg. 624. If the text of Gen. 
4924 be sound, the words ‘the stone of Israel ’ 14 may 
naturally be understood of the holy stone at Bethel ; so 
also in Jer. 4813, where Bethel, the confidence of the 
Israelites, corresponds to Chemosh in whom the Moabites 
put their faith, the holy stone ( beth'el) itself may perhaps 
be meant, rather than the golden bull idol at Bethel, as 
it is usually explained. 

In the OT only indistinct and ambiguous traces of 
this primitive meaning of beth'el —a stone in which 
dwells a numen—have survived ; fortunately we have 
indubitable evidence from other quarters. 15 In Phoenicia 
the name baityl (8t<nn*. ftalrvXos, ftairuXiov ) 16 was given 
to certain ‘ animated stones ’ (Xl6ot tpxj/vxoi) invented by 

1 See Plin. NH 3664: ‘trabes ex eo [syenite] fecere reges 
. . . obeliscos vocantes, Solis numini sacratos. Radiorum eius 
argumentum in effigie est.’ See also Egypt, col. 1228. 

2 G. Hoffmann and others. 

3 Strabo, xv. 315, p. 733 ; Procop. De hello Persico, 2 24. 

4 So Scaliger, Grotius, Vossius, Bochart, and others. 

3 WRS Rel. Sem .( 2 ) 488/ 

6 See also Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, 182/ 

7 Kopp, de Quatremere, Gesenius, Monumenta, I170; 
Schroder, Phoniz. Sprache, 125, and others. 

8 See Baethg. Beitr. 25 ff. 

9 CIS 1 no. 8. 

10 Rev . Arch . 3 s6r. .6380(1885); G. Hoffmann, Uber Einige 
pkdn. I nschri/ten, 20 ff. (1880). 

11 The many conjectures about the origin of this name, con¬ 
necting it with Ammon, or with Hammon (a supposed name of 
Africa), or with Mt. Amanus, etc., cannot be discussed here. 

12 WRS Rel. Sem.P) 93, n. 6; Ba'al-hamman may be primarily 
‘Lord of the sun pillar’; E. Meyer in Roscher, Lex . 1 2869 ff. 

13 So the verb requires us to read (see above b , end), MT 
‘ altar.’ 

14 The parallelism requires at least Vint?’ pK V" 1 ?'?! see 
Bacon, Genesis 0/Genesis , 219. 

15 For the literature see Hoeck, Kreta 1 166 ff., Baudissm in 
PREP), s.v. 'Male 1 ; Reisch, in Pauly-Wissowa, 22779 ff' > 
Lenormant, *.Les P>6tyles,’ in RHR ff. (1881). 

16 The ancient etymology which derives £atrvAo? from Cretan 
fiaiTTj, ‘goat, 1 ‘goat-skin/ though revived by Svoronos and 
Maximilian Mayer, is untenable on historical grounds. 
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Ouranos ; 1 in Sanchuniathon’s theogony BcdriAos is a 
son of Ouranos and Ge, brother of El (Kronos), Dagon, 
and Atlas. 2 Descriptions of such stones are given by 
Pliny, Nil 37 135 (from Sotacus of Carystus), and especi¬ 
ally by Damaseius, Vita Isidori (in Photius, Bibl. Codi - 
cum, cod. 242, p. 348 Bekker ; see also p. 342). The 
Lebanon region was noted for the numbers of baetyls 
found there. Another name for the baetyl is abaddir 
(Priscian, 69; August. Ep. 17; cp Zonaras, 371), also 
a word of Phoenician origin (‘ majestic father?'). The 
bcstylia, at least in the period from which all our de¬ 
scriptions come, were small stones, which were believed 
to have fallen from heaven ; they were probably some¬ 
times aerolites, but it has been proved that they were 
often prehistoric stone implements. 3 Such stones were 
perhaps enclosed in the Israelite ark (see Akk of the 
Covenant, § 10) ; the connection of the ark with the 
oracle would then be clear. 4 

e. Siyyun (p»s ; arj/xelop [Ezek.], GKbireXov, aKbireXos 

[© L ], (T/cottos, cxoTTia [Aq., Sym. ® in Jer. ojebwv ; Vg. titnlus , 
specula [Jer.]), 2 K. 23 17 Ezek. 39 15 Jer. 31 21 ; RV ‘monu¬ 
ment,’ ‘sign,’ ‘waymark.’ In the first two passages the siyyun 
marks a tomb, or the spot where an unburied body lies ; in Jer. 
it is a waymark. The word is used in MH of the whitewashed 
stone which shows where there is a grave (cp Mt. 2327), and 
has developed a denominative verb j'fS, ‘mark a grave.’ The 
root, which is not otherwise represented in Heb., is found in 
Syr. sewdyd , heap of stones, cairn, Arab, suya, ‘ waymark ’ in 
the desert (monolith or cairn), pi. ('ayii’d') also, in a tradition, 
‘graves.’ 5 Probably the older meaning is ‘cairn’; at a grave 
and as a waymark the stone or stone heap had originally re¬ 
ligious significance. 6 

f. Gal (Sa; fiovvbs [Gen.], crwpbs\ Vg. tumulus [Gen.], 
acervus; Pesh. yagrd; Tg. difgdrd ; EV ‘heap’), a 
pile of loose stones, eairn ; 7 ep Gallim, the name of 
more than one place in Palestine. In Gen. 31 46 the 
eairn in one source serves the same purpose as the 
pillar ( massebah) in the other (see v. 45) ; v. 54 supposes 
a sacrifice. In Josh. 726 829 2 S. 18 17 a heap of stones 
is reared over the bodies of Achan, the king of Ai, and 
Absalom respectively (cp siyyun , 2 K. 23 17 Ezek. 39 15* 
above, e). Here also the eairn serves the same purpose 
in marking the grave as the massebah in Gen. 35 20 
(above, b) ; 8 it is probable, however, that the heaping 
of stones upon the body of the traitor, the hated foe, 
and the sacrilegious man who had fallen under the ban, 
originally not only expressed aversion and contumely, 
but was meant to prevent their wicked spirits from 
wandering and doing more harm. 9 

Heaps of stones of various significance are common 
in the religions of the ancient as of the modern world. 
In Greek they were called eppaia , eppalot X 6 < poi , < zppaK . es , 
words closely connected with the epprjs pillar. 10 

In the Talmud they are frequently mentioned under 
the name markulis — i.e ., Mercurius= Hermes—which 
term includes also table-stones (dolmens) ; see 'Abodd- 
zard , 50a. Cairns at the crossways seem to be chiefly 
meant ; the traveller passing by threw his stone upon 
the heap : u as a religious act this falls under the con¬ 
demnation of idolatry (AI. Sanhedrin, 76 ). On eorre- 

1 Philo Bybl., frag. 2 8, FHG 3 568/: enevorjae 0eo? O vpavos 
/SairvAia, Ktdovs efx.\{jvxovs i±r)x avr ) a ’ ( *-f Ji(v 0 S' 

2 FHG 3 567. 

3 See Lenormant, RHR 348; De Visser, 28; Ratzel, Hist. 0/ 
Mankind, 2 152 (Mexico); J. Evans, Ancient Stone Imple¬ 
ments, 62 ff. 

4 See the passage from Damaseius cited above. 

5 See Abulwalid, s.v .; also Schulthess, IIoniony me IVurzeln 
im Syrischen, 57. 

6 Cairns as waymarks (niantar), Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 77. 

7 It is possible that (like mark fills; see below) the name gal 
was also applied to a dolmen. 

8 Cairns at Arab graves, see Aghdni , xiv. 131 26 ; Goldziher, 
Muham. Studien, 1233/;*, stone barrows, Doughty, Ar . Des. 

1 447, and elsewhere. 

9 See Wellh. Ar. Heid. 109/ (( 2 ) hi/); cp Frazer, Golden 
BoughP), 38 ff., who prefers a different explanation (10/). 

1 ° Preller-Robert, Gtieck . Alytkologiei 4 ), I401, cp 386 n.; 
Roscher, Lex. 1 2382 ; Frazer, Golden Boughp), 3 n ; De Visser, 
9o ff. . 

11 See Cornutus, De natura deorum, ch. 16 ; ed. Villoison- 
Osann, 72 /., cp 282 f. 
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sponding customs among other peoples see Haberland 
in Zeit.f. Volkerpsych. Yl'iZqff. Cairns are now very 
abundant E. of the Jordan. 1 

g. Margemiih (riD 3 TO» Prov. 20 8t, © o^erSorr), similarly Pesh. 
Tg.; AV ‘ sling,’ RV ‘ heap of siones ’), according to the Talmud 
(// ullin , 133a), a synonym of tnarhulls; Jerome translates, 
‘sicut qui mittit lapidem in acervum Mcrcurii.’ Abulwalid 
compares Ar. rajma , heap of stones, particularly at a grave ; 
the ancient stone tumuli in Hauran and far into Arabia are 
now called by the Bedouins rijm (nl. rijnm).- It is doubtful 
whether the difficult context admits this interpretation ; see Toy, 
Proverbs (/CC), a <l ioc. 

h. In i S. 20 19 41 many modern critics, following © epya/ 3 , 
apyafi and -o/ 3 , read 33^rt, and comparing the name Aruob 
[q.v. ], interpret ‘stone heap’ (so ©L, 1 S. 20 19 ),3 rude monu¬ 
ment of stone, or ‘mound of earth’ (cp regdbim, Job 21 33 
38 38); see Ezel. 

/. Gilgal always with the article [except Josh. 

69 in an etymology]; treated by the versions as a proper 
noun, © Va\ya\a, cp • wheel ’), a stone circle, or 

4 cromlech,' such as has given its name to several places 
in Palestine (see Gilgal). The origin of the most 
famous of these, near Jericho, is told in Josh. 43820; 
Joshua, after crossing the Jordan, set up at Gilgal twelve 
stones taken from the bed of the river (cp Gilgal, § 2 ; 
Quahkies). Numbers of stone circles are found E. of 
the Jordan, 4 many of them megalithic — though not 
often of colossal size—and, like the menhirs and dolmens 
of the same region, monuments of a prehistoric popula¬ 
tion ; 5 others erected by the Arabs in recent times 
around graves. 6 Cromlechs are found also in Galilee, 
but are very rare in other parts of western Palestine (see 
Gilgal). A diminutive circle, only 7 ft. in diameter, 
the stones standing little more than 1 ft. high, was dis¬ 
covered by Schick at 'Artuf. 7 

The worship of holy stones is one of the oldest forms 
of religion of which evidence has been preserved to us, 
„ , , and one of the most universal. 8 It has 

2 . Holy stones f entlv pcrsisted in venerable cults 
and. stone . , 

, . m the midst of high stages of civihsa- 

P* tiou and in the presence of elevated 
religious conceptions, while its survivals in popular 
superstition have proved nearly ineradicable, even in 
Christendom. 9 

The holy stone was primitively a rude block, ordin¬ 
arily oblong, roughly cylindrical or rectangular in section, 
frequently rounded or pointed at the top ; 10 sometimes 
a prehistoric megalith, sometimes of inconspicuous 
dimensions. Later, the tapering rectangular block 
became an obelisk or a pyramid, the cylindrical pillar 
was shaped to a cone with rounded top ( meta) or an 
omphalos . 11 As the conception of deity became more 
anthropomorphic, rough outlines of members of the 
human body were carved upon the stone as attributes, 
or a natural likeness was worked out more or less 


1 Survey 0/Eastern Palestine, 1 205 ff. 

2 See Doughty, Ar. Des. 1385^ 447 ; cp Goldziher, Mu ham. 
Studien , 1 233^ 

3 Ewald, Thenius, Wellhausen, W. R. Smith, and others. 

4 See Survey 0/Eastern Palestine , 1 11 f, and elsewhere. 

5 See Fergusson, Rude Stone Monuments , 1872; Keane, 
Ethnology , 123 ff.\ Joly, Man before Metals, 144 ff. 

6 See, for example, Schumacher, ZDPl '9 271 (in Joliin). 

7 ZDPl r 10 i43and PI. IV. Similar small circles in Australia, 
Girard de Rialle, 18 f. 

8 See Girard de Rialle, Mythologie comparee , 1 12-32 (1878) ; 
Tylor, Primitive Cultured), 2 160 ff. 

y The history of Greek religion is peculiarly instjuctive ; see 
Overbeck, ‘ Das Cultusobject bei den Griechen in seinen altesten 
Gestaltungen,’ Ber. d. sdchs. Gesellsch. d. Wissensch ., 1864, pp. 
121 ff. ; Reisch, in Pauly-Wissowa, 2723 ff. (apvol \LQoi), 
where other literature will be found ; cp 1 909 ff. (Agyieus); 
Farnell, Cults of the Greek States , 1 13^/i 102 f. 205 f. etc.; De 
Visser, De Grtpcorum diis non referentibus speciepn humanam, 
36^(1901). For acts of councils and synods in Europe con¬ 
demning stone worship and cognate superstitions, see Girard de 
Rialle, op. cit. 28 ; Du Cange, s.v. ‘ Petra ’; Tylor, 2 166 f. 

10 Examples of these various types will be found in Sun>ey 
of Eastern Palestine , 1 , passim, and in Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Kypros , Plates. 

11 The last-named types are frequently represented upon 
coins, especially of Paphos, and of several cities in the Lebanon 
region and on the Syrian coast (Emesa, Chalcis, Byblos, Seleucia 
Pieria, etc.); see below, § 3. 
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completely into a head and bust; 1 simple indications 
of drapery on the lower part of the cylindrical or conical 
stone prepared the way for the final development, the 
statue of the god in human form. On the other hand, 
the rectangular cippus or the column might become a 
monolithic altar, as the cairn or dolmen became an 
altar of loose stones.* 2 Columns of metal sometimes 
took the place of columns or obelisks of stone. 3 

A sanctuary might have but one holy stone, or a 
pair 4 or triad, 5 or a greater number standing in a group 
or ring. The presence of several such stones does not 
imply that as many different deities were primitively 
worshipped at the place, 6 though this was doubtless the 
prevailing explanation in later times." Especial holiness 
attached to certain small stones of peculiar form and 
colour which were believed to have fallen from heaven, 
and to possess the power of motion and—sometimes, at 
least—of speech, with many other marvellous properties 
( beetylia ). 

On no race has this form of idolatry had a deeper or 
more lasting hold than on the Semites. Among the 

3 Among the nomadlc branches of the stock the 

* Semites ° sacrec l Stone was the universal object 
of veneration. ‘ The Arabs worshipped 
a stone,’ writes Clement of Alexandria in an often- 
quoted passage, 8 and his words are abundantly con¬ 
firmed by the testimony of early Moslem authors 
concerning the religion of their forefathers. 9 Besides 
the rude or partly fashioned blocks which bore the 
names of particular gods, the nusb (pi. ’ansdb : see 
above, ib) or, as it is also called, gharty , was found 
everywhere. About the Phoenicians in the mother- 
country and the colonies, we have not only the testimony 
of the OT (see Ezek. 26 n, ‘thy mighty massebdhs') 
and of Greek and Roman writers, but also that of the 
native historian, Philo of Byblos (‘ Sanchuniathon ’), 10 
and considerable monumental evidence besides. In 
Phoenician temples the old sacred stone was not, 
even in later times, superseded by an anthropo¬ 
morphic idol. 

Thus, at Paphos the goddess (Aphrodite-Astarte) was a round 
stone tapering upwards like the turning-post in the circus. 11 On 
the island of Gozo, near X] alta, such a stone has been found about 
a metre high, shaped like a sugar loaf; it stood between two 
upright posts which supported a slab. 1 - A coin of the age of 
Macrinus shows the principal temple at Byblos; in the court is 
a conical stone upon an altar-like basis. 13 Similar stones appear 
on many coins of cities in the Lebanon and on the Syrian 
coast. 1-1 

A stone obelisk found in Cyprus bears on its base an 
inscription beginning: ‘This massfbeth, etc.’ 15 From 
the OT we know that the mdssebdh was regularly found 
at the holy places of the Canaanites (e.g ., Ex. 34 13; 

1 On the development of the human figure on omphali and 
conical stones, see esp. Gerhard, Vber das Metroon zu A then, 
1851 (= ABAll r , 1849, p. 459 ff.). 

2 See below, § 5. 

3 So at Tyre (Herod. 244), and Jerusalem (see Jachin and 
Boaz). . 

4 So in many places, two obelisks. 

5 See votive steles from Hadrumetum, Pietschmann, PhSni- 
zier , 205, Evans, JHS 11 ; at Medain Salih, Doughty, Ar. Des. 

1 121187. 

8 See Ex. 24 4, cp Herod. 3 8, seven siones smeared (by the 
Arabs) with blood in honour of Dionysos and the heavenly 
goddess; Wellhausen, Ar. 1 /eid .(-) 102; WRS, Rel. Sent.ft) 
210 n. 

7 So the thirty stones at Pharai, with the names of individual 
gods, Pausan. 7 2 2. 

8 Cohort. 100 4 (p. 40, Potter). 

9 See Wellh. Heid.ft ); WRS Rel. Sem.V) 200 ff. 210. On the 
stones at Taif, Doughty, Ar. Des. 25157^; WRS Kinship, 
292 ff. 

1(1 See esp. frg. 1 7, FHG 3 564 B); 2 8 (566 B). 

11 Tacitus, Hist. 2^; cp Head, Hist. Num. 628. 

12 Per rot and Chipiez. 

13 Mionnet, Supplem. 8252 f (no. 74 f, PI. 17 no. 2); Renan, 
Mission de Pltenicie, 177 ; Pietschmann, Phdnizier , 200. 

14 Seleucia Pieria (near Antioch), Brit. Mus. Cat. of Greek 
Coins, Galatia, Cappadocia, and Syria, PI. XXXIII. 8; cp 
3 f. 7; Emesa (Herodian, v. 3 10), tb. PI. XXVII. 12 ff., cp 28 1; 
Chalcis (sub Libano?), ib. PI. XXXIII. 10, etc. 

15 CIS 1, no. 44; Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, PI. LXXX. 5, 
and 175 
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see below, § 7): two such stones have recently been 
discovered standing in situ by the ascent to the high 
place at Petra. The prohibition of cutting the stone of 
an altar in the old law Ex. 2025, doubtless applied 
equally to the massebdh. It expresses partly a religious 
scruple—the use of a tool upon the sacred stone was, 
as it were, an assault on the numen,—partly religious 
conservatism in opposition to the artificial altars and 
obelisks of the Canaanites. 

The rites of stone-worship were preserved in their 
most primitive form among the Arabs. Victims were 
p . j slaughtered at the sacrificial stones ( nusb, 
4. Cultus. . an sgty 2 u p 0n which blood was smeared 
—whence their other name ghariy. At the foot of the 
stone, or near it, was, at least in some cases, a hole 
into which the blood was poured or allowed to flow 
(ghabghab ); 3 votive offerings were also cast into it—we 
read of garments, silver and gold, and incense being 
found in such a pit. The flesh was cooked and con¬ 
sumed in a feast ; 4 the god had no part but the blood. 
Meal was thrown into the pit of Al-Ukaisir, together 
with an offering of hair at his feast. 5 The anointing of 
certain stones at Medina with oil was, of course, a 
foreign rite. When no offering was made, reverence 
was shown the sacred stone by stroking it with the hand 
(tamassuh). Votive offerings, particularly garments or 
weapons, were hung upon the stone, or deposited in the 
pit or well beneath it. 

Elsewhere oil was poured or smeared upon the holy 
stones (hence \nrapol \idot, Theophrast. Char . 16 ; 
Clem.Alex. Strom. 7 4, p. 843 Potter); this was the 
• custom at Bethel, initiated by Jacob (Gen. 28 18 31 13, 
cp 35x4), and it was general in the Greek and Roman 
world. 6 A libation is made by Jacob, Gen. 35 14 (? at 
a tomb). At some sanctuaries the stones were decor¬ 
ated at festivals with garlands and fillets (see, e.g ., 
Pausan. x. 246 —raw wool), and they are frequently so 
represented on coins ; they were sometimes draped or 
swathed in garments. 7 

We have seen in our examination of Arab customs that 
the rites of sacrifice attached to the sacred stone (nusb). 

_ M In the OT these rites are performed 

r? a fl+ % at t ^ ie a ^ tar * 9 upon which the victim’s 
an ar. ^lood j s smeared or dashed, in a sink at 
the foot of which the rest of the blood is poured, while 
the tnassebah stands beside the altar without any clearly 
defined place in the cultus. There can be no doubt 
that this difference is to be ascribed to the prevalence 
among the settled population of Canaan of offerings by 
fire ; but the course of the evolution is a matter of 
uncertain speculation, for the differentiation was com¬ 
plete long before our earliest testimony. The altar 
may be conceived as merely a table of offerings or a 
sacrificial hearth before the deity represented by the old 
standing stone (massebdh). Or the altar may itself 
have been a primitive holy stone, the monolithic altar 
having developed out of a flat-topped block, others out 
of dolmens or cairns, the form of which permitted their 
being used to burn the fat of the victim on, as well as 

1 See Wellh. Ar. Ileid.ft) ; WRS Rel. SemA 2 ). 

2 A traditional account of such a sacrifice by Mohammed 
before his conversion, Pisan , ii. 256 20. 

3 On the word see Wellh. 100but cp G. Hoffmann, ZA, 
1896, p. 323. 

4 See Sacrifice. 

3 Wellh. Heid.ft) 63. 

6 See, e.g-., Arnohius, Contra gentes, 139 ; Verwey, ‘ De 
unctionibus,’ in Ugolini, TJtes. 30 1362 ff.; Reisch, Pauly- 
Wissowa, 2 727. A theory of the origin of the practice, WRS, 
Rel. Sem.fi), 232^ 383^, controverted by Weinel, ZATIV 
18 48^. 

7 So the bcetyl described in Damascius (above, 1 c ); see 
Lenormant, * Les B6tyles,’ RHR, 344 /., and cp Tylor( 3 ), 

2 167. Cp Dress, § 8, col. 1141. 

8 See WRS Rel. Sem.fi) 200 ff. 377 ff.; cp Altar. 

t 9 It^ should he borne in mind that the Hehrew word for 
‘altar ’ (mizbe<*h) denotes only ‘slaughter-place.’ An example 
like 1 S. 14 32-34 shows that the stone might be designated 
ad hoc, but that it was indispensable ; the offering by fire 
was not. 


MASSEBAH 

to receive its blood ; 1 the massebdh upon this hypothesis 
being the tapering or pointed stone which could not be 
so used. 2 The peculiar holiness of the altar—as seen, 
for example, in the right of asylum—together with the 
fact that the blood was, so far as we are informed, 
applied exclusively to it, never to the tnassebah, makes it 
probable that the latter alternative is the true explana¬ 
tion of the origin of the altar ; whilst it may be regarded 
as certain that the former view was the one commonly 
entertained by worshippers in the times in which the 
OT books were written. It is not without importance 
to observe that the comparative detachment of the 
massebdh from the cultus made it easier to interpret 
the old holy stones at Israelite sanctuaries as mere 
monuments (see below', § 7). 

Two theories which have had some currency may be 
briefly dismissed. The opinion that the holy stones 

6 Significance are re P resentat ^ ons or symbols of sacred 
of the mountains, 3 probably suggested by such 
massebahs. !f m P les as thc conical stone of Zeus 
Kasios on coins of Seleucia Plena, is 
an inference vastly too wide for the facts on which it 
relies, even on the supposition that they are correctly 
interpreted, and is connected with an untenable theory 
of primitive religion (see Nature-worship). Nor— 
for the latter reason—is the view much more acceptable 
that standing-stones and cairns erected by men are the 
representatives of natural rocks which were regarded as 
divine. 4 An explanation which has found much wider 
currency and tenacious adherence, particularly among 
amateurs in the history of religion, is that the stone 
pillars, obelisks, cones, and the like, as well as the 
wooden posts or poles (see Asher ah) are phallic 
emblems. 5 Aside from the awkward fact that the 
standing stone may be a goddess as well as a god, the 
notion that religion begins with a symbol of the repro¬ 
ductive pow'er in nature is singularly wide of the mark. 
That a late writer like the author of thc Dea Syria 
describes the twin columns before the temple at Hiera- 
polis as phalloi can hardly be seriously offered as evid¬ 
ence of the ideas of the worshippers at the temple, much 
less, of those of their remote ancestors when they set up 
their rude stone pillars. 6 For an explanation of stock 
and stone w orship upon the general premises of animism 
(fetishism) the reader is referred to Tylor ; 7 for one 
adapted to the totemistic hypothesis, to Jevons. 8 

It hardly falls within the scope of this JiticyclopcEdia 
to discuss the ultra-empirical question. It must suffice 
to observe that in some instances the stone was un¬ 
doubtedly believed to be alive. The baetyl, as we have 
seen, was an animated stone ; late writers discussed the 
doubt whether divine or demonic. On the other hand, 
it is probable that when men set up a massebdh it was 
not because they had discovered by some sign that a 
numen dwelt in it, but rather to furnish an abode or 
resting-place for the spirit or deity, that it might thus 
be present at the place of sacrifice, receive the blood 
of the victim, and fulfil the wishes of the worshippers. 9 
It was thus an artificial sanctuary, 10 the rude pre¬ 
cursor of the temple and the altar as well as of 
the idol. 

In the patriarchal story massebahs are erected by 
Jacob at Bethel (Gen. 28 18-22, cp 31 13) and near 

1 See the description of an Arab sacrifice in Nilus, Narr. 3 
(Migne, Patr. Greeca, 79, col. 612); cp Stengel, Kuliusalter - 
tiimer (->, Taf. 1 5. 

2 Cp Apollo Agyieus and the Agyieus altar ; Pauly-Wissowa, 
s.v. 

3 So, e.g., Ilaudissin, Studien zur Semit. Rel.-gesch. 2 146 
219242, esp. 266. 

4 See against this theory WRS, Rel. Sem. ( 2 ), 209. 

5 Cp, e.g., Movers, Phonizicr, 1 570 ff.; see De Visser, 23 f. 

6 See on this point also WRS, l.c., and 456^ 

7 Primitive Culture , 2 160 ff. 

8 Introd. to the History of Religion, 131 ff.', see also WRS, 
Rel. Sem. ft), 200 ff. 

8 This distinction is said to have been first clearly made by 
Grimmel, De lapidum cultu, Marb. 1853. 

10 See Idolatry, § 4. 
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Shechem ( 33 20, MT ' altar’), on the Aramaean fron¬ 
tier in Gilead (at Ramoth? 3145 ff -), at the tomb of 
Rachel ( 35 20), and perhaps at that of Deborah ( 35 14, 
see above, § id). The massebdh in 
the sanctuary of Yahw6 at Shechem 
was set up by Joshua (Josh. 24 26/, cp 
Judg. 96 ), the stone at Ebenezer by Samuel (1 S. 7 12). 
Moses, before the covenant sacrifice at Horeb, erects 
twelve massebdhs at the foot of the mountain, beside or 


7 . Holy stones 
in the OT. 


around the altar (Ex. 244 ); 1 the cromlech at Gilgal was 
attributed to Joshua (Josh. 4 20); Elijah set up twelve 
stones on Carmel in the name of Yahw6 (1 K. I831 f .). 2 
It has been noted that all these instances are in 
Ephraimite sources ; they make it clear that down to 
the eighth century the massebdhs stood unchallenged 
at the sanctuaries of Yahwe. Hosea speaks of the 
massebdh 3 as an indispensable part of the furnishing of 
a place of worship (34); when their land prospered the 
Israelites made fine massebdhs , which shall lie destroyed 
with the altars (IOi). There is no reason to think that 
it was otherwise in Judah. 4 

Of the prophets, Amos and Isaiah do not speak of 
the massebdhs, though the latter inveighs against idols ; 


Hosea’s words have been cited above; Mic. 5 n-i 3 
predicts the destruction, in the coming judgment, of 
idols [pbsilim), massebdhs and ’ askerdhs , together with 
magic and sorcery; but it is doubtful whether the 
passage is by the eighth century prophet . 5 Jeremiah 
speaks only of Egyptian obelisks (4313); Ezekiel of the 
mighty pillars of Tyre (26 11) ; the same prophet begins 
the denunciation of the hammdnim. Is. 19 19 (late) fore¬ 
tells the erection of a massebdh to Yahwe in the border 
of Egypt. Is. 576 , as generally interpreted, gives 
evidence of the persistence of the old rites of stone 
worship in the Persian period. 

The laws in Ex. 34 13 2324 6 command the destruc¬ 
tion of the Canaanite massebdhs with the dismantling 
of their sanctuaries (see also Dt. 123 7 s). The seventh 
century legislation further prohibits the erection of 
' askerdhs and ynassebahs to Yahwe (Dt. 16 22 Lev. 26 x). 
The deuteronomistic historians set at the head of their 
catalogue of the sins which brought ruin on the northern 
kingdom the 'dsherahs and massebdhs which the Israelites 
had reared on every high hill (2 K. 17 10); Judah was 
in the same condemnation (1 K. 14 23); it is a mark of 
wicked kings that they erected massebdhs (2 K. 32, cp 
1 K. 16 32) ; good kings removed or destroyed them 
(2 K. 32 IO26 18 4 23 i 4 ). 

For the religious history see High Place, § 7 ; 
Israel, § 26. 

Mosi of the books dealing with the subject have been cited in 
the several paragraphs of the article. Here may be added :— 

Zoega, De obeliscisCl^l)', Dozy, DeIsraeliten 
8. Literature, te iMekka, 18-32 (1864); H. Pierson, Heilige 
Steenen in Israel , 1864 ; Bcptyliendicnst , 1866 ; 
H. Oort, 4 De Heiligdommens van Jehovah te Dan en te Bethel 
voor Jeroboam 1 .,’ 77 /. T 1 285-306 (1867); Kuenen, Religion 
0/ Israel, 1390-395 ; Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros , 144 ff.\ v. Gall, 
AItisraelitisehe Kultstdtten, 1898; Arthur Evans, Mycenaean 
Tree and Pillar Cult (1901); Lagrange, Etudes sur les re¬ 
ligions shnitiques; enceintes et pierres sacrees (.Extrait de la 
Rez’ue Biblique , Avril 1901). <3. p, m. 


MASSIAS (macciac [A]), i Esd. 922 = Ezra 10 22, 
Maaseiah, 12. 


MAST (ph), Is. 33 23 Ezek. 27 5; also Is. 30 17 EV m s-. 
See Beacon, Ship. 


MASTER AND SERVANT. See Slavery. 
MASTER AND SCHOLAR. See Education, § 16. 


1 If the verse is a unit ; see Exodus ii., § 4, iv. 

2 In v. 32 he builds an altar of the twelve stones; but the 
altar has already been repaired ( v . 30); the parallel to Ex. 244 
is obvious. 

3 <8 Pesh. ‘altar.’ 

4 That there was a massebdh in the temple in Jerusalem in 
the days of Joash has been inferred from 2 K. 12 cp 9 [10]. 
So Srade, ZA TIPb2Sgf. (1885), Kittel, and oihers. 

5 See Micah, § 

6 Probably not earlier than the seventh century. 
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MASTERS OF ASSEMBLIES (HIS)DN 

Eccles. 12 xif EV, RVnig. ‘collectors of sentences’ (xrapi tCjv 
trvi'dffidroiv [BC], XT. r. a-uvayfj.a.TUHf [N*A], xr. t. crupray/u.. fKc.aJJ. 
See Wisdom Literature. 

MASTIC TREE, EV mastick tree (cxinoc [87 and 

Theod.]), Sus. 54]“, the Pislacia Lentiscus, L., the most 
likely source of the OT s&ri (EV ‘balm’). It is described 
as 4 a dioecious evergreen, mostly found as a shrub a few 
feet high ; but when allowed to attain its full growth, 
it slowly acquires the dimensions of a small tree having 
a dense head of foliage’ ( Pharmacogr .( 2 I 161). 

‘Mastic* appears in RVmg- in Gen. 37 25 as an alternative 
to ‘balm’ (pS), and is probably the better rendering. See 
Balm. 

MATHANIAS (mat 9 ania[c] [AL]), i Esd. 9 31 = 

Ezra 10 30, Mattaniah, 8. 

MATHELAS (m<\ 0 hAac [A]), 1 Esd. 9 x 9 RV= 
Ezra 10x8, Maaseiaii, 10. 

MATHUSALA (ma 00 Y CaAa [Ti.WH]), Lk. 337 

AV; RV Methuselah. 

MATRED (YVJp), apparently the mother of Mehe- 
tabel, wife of Hadad II., king of Edom, Gen. 3639 
(M<vrpA[e]i 0 [AD], -pe0 [L], map<m 0 [E]) 1 Ch. I50 
(m<\tp<\A [A], -pH 0 [L], om. B). Probably, however, 
the text is corrupt ; Mehetabel was balh missur, i.e., 
a Musrite (N. Arabian). See Me-zahab. 

MATRI, RV The Matrites (ptppn), the Benjamite 
family to which Saul belonged (1 S. 10 21 bis, MATTApei 
[BA], -eiT [A once], AMATTApi [L], metri [Vg.]). 

The name seems to be corrupt. Marquart ( Fund . 14) sug¬ 
gests (Bichri) as a correction. Y2-i Machir, might also 
be thought of (see Bechorath), and this is nearer the probable 
ultimate source, Jerahmeel (Che.). See Merab, Ramathaim- 
zophim, Saul, § 6. 

MATTAN (|P 1 D [common in Ph.], cp Names, §§ 15, 
5 ° ; MAT 0 AN [BAL]). 

1. The priest of Baal slain by the people at the instigation of 
Jehoiada (2 K. 11 18, payday [B], ua\cLy [A]; 2 Ch. 23 17). His 
full name was possibly Mattan-Da'al (‘gift of Baal 4 ), a well- 
known Phoenician name (cp Muthum-balles [Plautus, Poen. v., 

2 35] and Schr. KA 7 *( 2 ), 104). At the same time, in the light of 
the present writer's theory of the original ethnic affinities of 
Nathan, Nethaneel, Nethaniah, and many other names which 
as they now stand, admit of a religious meaning, it is more 
probable that Nathan is a modification either of Ethan or of 
Temani (from which indeed Ethan may perhaps come). Ob¬ 
serve that Mattan, 2, is the father of a Zephathite; note also 
the ethnic relations of the Nethaniahs. T. K. C. 

2. Father of Shephatiah [q.v.] (Jer. 38 1, vadav [BRA], 
fiadda [Qmg-]). 

MATTANAH (."DfiD, ‘a gift’; man 0 ana€IN 
[BAF^], MAN 0 ANIN [A in v. 18], fiavdavev [F* and 
F m £-]), if the text is right, a station of the Israelites 
between Beer and Nahaliel (Nu. 21 x 8 /). The 
definition of its situation in the Onomastica (27782 
1373 o) as on the Arnon, 12 m. E. of Medeba, is use¬ 
less, because the Arnon flows S. of Medeba, and 
modern identifications are purely fanciful. For several 
reasons, however (note, for instance, that (£> L omits koX 
airb fiavQavaeiv in v. 19), it is not improbable that 
Mattanah is not a proper name at all, but belongs, 
with the meaning 4 a gift,’ to the last line of the Song 
of the Well, which was misunderstood. The initial 
misapprehension led to a tampering with the text of 
the itinerary in vv. 18 b 19, which should perhaps be 
corrected as proposed by Budde (see Beer, i ; Nebo). 

t. k. c. 

MATTANIAH (.T 3 F 1 D, [•VVpnD, in nos. 4, 5]), 

* gift of Yahwe ’ ; §§ 27, 50 ; cp Mattaniama on a 
cuneiform tablet from Nippur [5th cent. B.C.], but see 
Mattan, Mattithiah; ma00aniac[B], -t 0 <v [AL]). 

1. The earlier name of king Zedekiah (2 K. 24 x 7 , 
/xaOdav [B], fxarO. [B ab ], fxedOaviav [A]). 

2. b. Micah, an Asaphite Levite in list of inhabitants 
of Jerusalem (Ezra ii., § 5 [£], § 15 [1]) (Neh. 11 17 
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fiadavia [B], -s [L], fxadOanas [N c - a A]). He appears 
as the chief singer in the post-exilic temple, 1 the second 
and third places being occupied by Bakbukkiah and 
Abda (see Obadiah, 9) respectively. By a conven¬ 
tional fiction each is traced back to one of the three 
chiefs of the Davidic singers (see Ethan, 2, etc.; cp 
Genealogies, § 7 [ii. ]), though an attempt seems to have 
been made to incorporate two of them at least with the 
b'ne Heman (see 5 ; and cp Abiasapii). The enumera¬ 
tion of these three among the door-keepers in Neh. 12 25 
(fiaOdavias [N c - a m £- sup -L, om. BN*A]) is clearly not 
original, as a comparison of 1 Ch. 9 17 Ezra 242 Neh. 
7 43 will show. The mention of them ought to precede 
V. 24 ('in Dm 1 ? n.rmo). a great-grandson of Mattaniah 
is mentioned in Neh. II22 (fiaddaviov [X c * a as 
the overseer of the Levites (see Uzzi), and another 
appears among the sons of the priests at the dedication 
of the wall (Neh. 1235 ; see Zeciiarjah, 13, 26). The 
obvious irreconcilableness of the supposed dates of the 
passages in which this famous singer appears ( e.g ., Neh. 
128 , time of Zerubbabel ; Neh. 11 17, time of Nehemiah) 
may warn us of the instability of the post-exilic gene¬ 
alogies, and of the uncertainty of the name-lists in Ezra- 
Neh. (see Genealogies i., § 7 ; Ezra ii., §§ 5, 6). 

3. An Asaphite Levite, the great-grandfather of 
Zechariah the father of Jaiiazjel (2 Ch. 20 14, rov 
fiaddaviov [L], -vO. [B]). The number of links between 
Mattaniah and Zechariah agrees with Neh. 12 35 (cp 
2 above). This, perhaps, is not accidental, and we may 
suppose that Jahaziel is the name of one of the 
Chronicler’s famous contemporaries (see Genealogies 
i., § 6, and § 7 [ii. c]). 

4. Another Asaphite Levite, mentioned together with Zecha¬ 
riah (2 Ch. 29 13, fiarOavias [Bab]). 

5. One of the b’ne Heman, mentioned together with Bukkiah 
and others (cp Bakbukkiah and see 2 above), 1 Ch. 254 16 (/tar- 
Gavias [BJ). 

6. 7, 8, and 9. Names in the list of those with foreign wives 
(Ezra i., § 5, end) : viz., 

6. One of the h’ne Elam (q.v,), Ezra 10 26 (jjiaBavta [Btf], 
nadda. [A])- 1 Esd. 9 27 Matth ANIAS (fiarav [B], fiaBOavtas [L]). 

7. One of the b’ne Zattu (q.v.), Ezra 10 27 (a\a0avia [B], 
f 3 a\a 0 avtav [x], fxaddavcu [AL])= I Esd. 9 28 OTHON1AS (o 9 ovia$ 
[BA], fiarOavia [L]). 

8. One of the b’ne Pahath-moab (q.v.), Ezra 10 30 (jxaOavia 
[B], a/jiaOaveia [tf], fxaOOavia [AL]) = 1 Esd. 9 31, MATHAN1AS, 
RV Matth AN IAS (pe<jKa<rira<riAV<; [B], /maTOavia [L]). 

9. One of the b’ne Bam (q.v., 2), Ezra 10 37 (fiaOavia [BR], pad - 
6 avi a [AL]) who appears in II 1 Esd. 9 34 in the corrupted form 
of Mamnitanaimus, RV Mamnitanemus. 

•10. Grandfalher of Hanan (q.v.), Neh. 13 13 (vaOavia [B]^ 
ft- 1 ***], fia 99 avia [R c - a ], -tov [AL]). S. A. C. 

MATTATHA (mattaGa [Ti. WH]), a name in the 
genealogy of Jesus (Lk. 331). See Genealogies ii., 
§ 3 . 

MATTATHAH, RV Mattattah (Hrmip, for Mat¬ 
tithiah; see Names, § 27), b. Hashum, a layman in the list of 
those with foreign wives (Ezra i., § 5 end), Ezra 10 33 (aOa [BR], 
liaBOaO [L], -a [A]). In || i Esd. 933 the name is Matthias 
[AV], or Mattathias [RV] (jAairaOtas [BA], naidias [L]). 

MATTATHIAS (mattaGiac [BKAL], § 6; see 
Mattithiah). 

1. i Esd. 943. See Mattithiah, 4. 

2. The father of the Maccabees (1 Macc. 21-49 14 29). See 
Maccabees i., § 3. 

3. b. Absalom, a general who with Judas Chalphi stood by 
Jonathan the Maccabee in the fight against Demetiius (i Macc. 
11 70). 

4. b. Simon the Maccabee (1 Macc. 16 14). See Simon. 

5. One of Nicanor’s envoys (2 Macc. 14 19, naTraOeiav [A]). 


1 In Neh. 128 fiaxa-via [BR], fiaO. [A], fiaOOavias [L]he is said 
to have been ‘ over the thanksgiving ’ (on the reading see Choir). 
In Neh. 11 17 RV styles him ‘the chief to begin the thanks¬ 
giving in prayer ’ (."PBA*? .“ITI.V H*?nnri E’R")). Tl is, however, 
disregards the strong indications of overgrowth in the text. 
rm.T (©Rc-amg. l) to v8a(s) spiings from n^nn, which is a cor¬ 
rection of nVnn. n^ED* ‘ prayer ’ is a variant to n*?nn» 1 song of 
praise.’ Substitute therefore for RV ‘leader of the song of 
praise’ (<25Re-amg. ap^ijyo? row ati^ov ; ©L apYan' t, at.). See 
Che. JBL 18 2107C [1899]. On the II 1 Ch. see Heresh. 
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MATTHEW 


6 and 7. Names appearing in the Genealogies of Jf.sus [q.v. t 
§ 3] (Lk. 325/). 

MATTENAI abbrev. of iTjFlp, or from 

Temani [Che.]; maGGanai [N ca ^ AL]), a post- 
exilic name. 

1. A priest temp. Joiakim (Ezra ii., § 6 b, § n), Neh. 12 19 
( jxa. 90 a.vLa. [L ; BRA om.]). 

2. and 3. In list of those with foreign wives (Ezra i., § 5 end), 
viz., 

2. One of the b’ne Hashum, Ezra 10 33 (fxaOavia [BR], 
IxaBOaviafx [L])=i Esd. 933, Altaneus, RV Maltanneus 
(jAaKroLwaLOs [B], aAr. [A]). 

3. One of the b’ne Bani, Ezra 10 37 (fiaBavav [B], fiaBOava [ft], 
•via [AL]). See Mamnitanaimus in II 1 Esd. 934. 

MATTHAN (maGGan [Ti. WH]), a name in the 
genealogy of Jesus (Mt. I15). See Genealogies ii., 
§ 3 * 

MATTHANIAS. 1 . 1 Esd. 9 27 = Ezra 10 26, Mat¬ 
taniah, 6. 

2. i Esd. 931 RV = Ezral 0 3o, Mattaniah, 8. 

MATTHAT (maGGaG [Ti.], -t [WH v. 29], matGat 
[WH v. 24]), two names in the genealogy of Jesus (Lk. 
32429). See Genealogies ii., § 3. 

MATTHELAS (maGhAac [A]), 1 Esd. 9i9 = Ezra 
10 18, Maaseiah, 10. 


MATTHEW (maGGaioc [Ti. WH], matGaioc 
[TR]), according to our earliest gospel (Mk. 3 18) one of 
1 Name twelve Apostles, and placed there 

seventh in order, between Bartholomew and 
Thomas. The writer of the first gospel (Mt. 10 3) trans¬ 
poses Matthew and Thomas and adds ‘the tax-gatherer' 
(6 reXuvrjs) after ‘Matthew.’ This must be taken in 
connection with the fact that for the Levi son of Alphseus 
of Mk. 2 14 Mt. (99) substitutes Matthew. It is clear that 
the writer of the first gospel intended his readers to under¬ 
stand that Matthew the apostle was that Matthew the 
publican whom Jesus called from the receipt of custom. 
If we do not fall back upon the theory of corruption in the 
text of Mk. from which Mt. was copying we must 
acquiesce in the identification Matthew the apostle 
= Matthew the publican = Levi the publican. There is 
abundant justification for the double name. The 
meaning of ' Matthew’ (Ma 00 atos) is uncertain. 


Dalman (Gram. 142, IVorte Jesu , 40) connects the name with 
the late Jewish nTD> HTim WnnD i C P the Palmyrene 
(yiD = Noldeke, however (GGA, 1884, p. 1023), with 

Ewald, Hitzig, Schmiedel, takes it to he the abbreviated form of 
’TOR or 'TON. Grimm (Clavis Nov. Test.) derives it from TO= 
‘man.’ In any case it is probahly, like Levi, a Semitic name. 
But there are analogies for the bearing of two Semitic names, 
e.g., Simeon = Cephas. 

In Lk. 615 Matthew’ comes seventh in the list as in 
Mk.; but in Acts 1 13 he has fallen to eighth as in Mt. 

The only other fact in the Gospels about Matthew 
Levi is contained in Mk. 2 is=Lk. 529=Mt. 9 10. It 


_ T , has been much debated whether the 

2 Mk 2 — Lk 

k -Jn/rf o ’ h° use here^ spoken of belonged to Jesus 
o 29 jYit. » 10. Qr tQ Levj Lk> says pi a i n i y that it 

was the house of Levi ; but he has, probably, misinter¬ 
preted Mk.’s narrative. 

The (TwaveKtivTo tw Ttjctov of Mk. 2 15 £ is practically equiva¬ 
lent to ‘sat at table in the house of Jesus.’ ^Cp Lk. 14 10 rtov 
avvavaKci/Aevuiv <zot = ‘ thy guests,’ Mk. 6 22 tois <rvvavaKei/j.evois 
= ‘his (Herod’s) guests.’ The avrov in Mk. 2 i$a = rbv ’Irj trovv. 


It is quite in accordance with Mk.’s style to begin a 
narrative without specifying the subject of the sentence ; 
cp223 where ‘him ’(avrov) again = ‘ Jesus ’ (rov ’hqcrovv). 
There Jesus is the speaker of the preceding words ; but 
in 214, and frequently, the subject of the verb is 6 'I^crouj 
understood, though the preceding words referred to others 
than Jesus. If Mk. leaves it doubtful whether the 
house was that of Jesus or of Levi, Mt. seems certainly to 
have interpreted him in the former sense. For Mt. 
omits ‘his’ (avrov) after ‘house’ (ohdq.) just because, 
being equivalent to ‘of Jesus,’ it seemed superfluous. 
Moreover, Mt. who in 413 speaks of Jesus as settling in 
Capernaum, and in 9 1 of Capernaum as ‘ his own city,’ 
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can hardly mean by the simple 'in the house* (£v tt) 
oUlq) of 9 io any other than Jesus’ own house. It seems 
probable, therefore, that the scene of Mk. 2 15-17 was 
the house of Jesus in Capernaum, and that this nar¬ 
rative has no connection with the account of Levi's call 
other than the common subject of Jesus’ familiarity with 
' tax gatherers ' (tcXuvcu). 

In the post-hiblical literature Matthew and Levi are sometimes 
distinguished. Heracleon, quoted in Clem. Strom, iv. 0 71, 
says that Matthew, Philip, Thomas, and Levi 
3. Post-biblical died natural deaths. The same distinction 

literature. found in Orig. c. Cels. i. 62. Origen says 
that Levi (6 Aei/iR, ed. Koetschau) the 
puhlican was not of the number of the twelve except in some of 
the copies of the Gospel according to Mark. Since no known 
authorities have the name Levi in Mk.'s list of Apostles, it would 
seem that Origen read ‘James' for ‘ Levi' in Mk. 214, where 
this reading is found in D a b c e fT.(-) g(fi. Matthew and Levi 
are also distinguished in Kphrem, Ev. Cone. c. r/., ed. Mdsinger, 
287, apparently in the Arabic Diatessaron <>46 7 9 (cp Hamlyn 
Hill, Earliest Life, 67, n. 4), and in the Syr. Didascalia , ed. 
Lag., S 9 i, where it is said that Christ appeared ‘to Levi and 
then he was seen also by us all '~i.c., by the apostles. Amongst 
modern writers Resell (Paralleltexte, 3 829./C) identifies Matthew 
Levi with Nathanaelfcp Matthias), but on insufficient grounds. 

For the Acts of Andrew and Matthew (Matthias, q.v.), cp 
Lipsius, Apokr. Ap.-gesch. 1 546 ff. (. lets and) Martyrdom of 
Matthew have been re-edited by ltonnel in 
4 . Literature. Lipsius, Acta Apost. Apok. 2 216-262. Cp 
Harnack, Gesch. Altchristl. Lit. 139; Lipsius, 
Apokr. Ap.~gcsch. 2 2, 108-141. For the tradition which connects 
Matthew with the first gospel, cp Gospels, §§ 65, 71. 

VV. C. A. 

MATTHEW (GOSPEL). See Gospels. 

MATTHIAS. 1. (MA 00 IAC [H*D Ti. Treg. WH], 
M<VT 0 IAC K.V, abbrev. from MATTA 0 IAC. MAT 0 A 0 IAC, 
MA00A0lAC = n;nPp, Mattithiah) was elected by 
drawing or easting of lots to supply the place of Judas 
Iscariot (Acts 1 23-26). Zeller (Contents and Origin of the 
Acts of the Apostles, 1 168) denies the historical character 
of this narrative on two grounds: (a) its assumption 
that the apostles remained at Jerusalem ; (^) its connec¬ 
tion with the account of the Feast of Pentecost ( q.v . ). 
The latter objection cannot be dealt with here. In 
answer to the first it has sometimes been urged that the 
Galilee of Christ’s appearances was not the northern 
province, but a district near Jerusalem. So, recently, 
Zimmermann, Stud. u. Krit. 1901 447. Reseh (Parallel- 
lexte 1 381 ff.) has attempted to strengthen this theory by 
supposing that Galilee in the gospel narratives of the 
Resurrection is a transliteration of the Heb. = 

7 r epix^pos. 

Resch appeals to the gospel of Peter airo 'IepoucraArj/x xal tt}? 
7r6pi\a>pou, to Tertullian, Apol. 21 (Guliheam Judaea; regionem), 
to the Acta Eilati, and to the tradition of a Galilee near the 
Mount of Olives, which is frequently found in the Itineraria. 
To the references given by Resch may be added the following 
from the publications of the Pal. Pil. Text Society. Felix 
Fabri, 1 482 (Galilee, a village on the Mt. of Olives); Saewulf, 19; 
Anonymous Pilgrim, 5 i; Theoderich, 41 ; Fetellus, 4 (Galilee, 
a chapel on Mt. Sion); John Poloner, 8, 9; Guide.Book to 
Palestine , 16, 17 (Galilee, a mount near Jerusalem). John of 
Wurzburg, 29. Cp also Itinera Hierosolymitana, ed. Geyer 155. 

The Acta Pilati, however, and these Itineraries are too 
late to be valid as evidence ; cp Keim, Jesu von Nazara , 
ET, 6380. It is unlikely that Tertullian had in mind 
any other Galilee than the northern province. And 
proof is required before it can be admitted that in 
a first-eentury writing could have any other meaning 
than that of ‘Galilee’ the northern province. It is 
noticeable that the LXX never translates or by 
7repi'xwpos. Hut Zeller’s objection is without good ground. 
Even if the author of Acts I supposed that the apostles 
remained in Jerusalem, and even if he were wrong in this 
supposition, nevertheless his statement that they were there 
not long after the death of Christ may be true in point 
of fact. The NT tells 11s nothing further of Matthias. 
Eusebius {IIE 1 12) supposed him to have been one of 
the * Seventy.’ Clement ( Slrom. iv. 635) says that some 
identified him with Zaechreus. I n the Clem. Recogn. (1 60) 
he is identified with Barnabas (Syr. ed. Lag., Barabbas). 
The Syriac translator of Eusebius four times substitutes 
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Tholmai for Matthias. Amongst modern writers Hilgen- 
feld (XT Ext. Can. 105) identifies him with Nathanael. 

The following were ascribed to Matthias : (a) a gospel, cp Orig. 
Horn. 1 in Luc., Kus. II E 2 > 25 ; (b) irapaSoafis Clem. Strom . 
ii. 945 iii. 4 26 vii. 13 82 ; (c) according to Hippol. Philos. 7 20, 
Basilides and his son Isidore appealed to Aoyoi anoKpo^ot of 
Matthias. Zahn ( Canon , 2 751 ff.) identifies all three. Cp 
against this Harnack ( Chtonol'. 597 ff.). 

The Acts of Andrew and Matthias have been edited by 
Bonnet (Acta Apost. Apoc. 2 1, 1898), in Syriac by Wright 
(Apoc. Acts). For the MSS and translations cp Harnack, 
Gesch . Altchrist. Lit. 127. Lipsius thinks that Matthias has 
been confused with Matthew; cp Apokr. Ap.-gcsch. ii. 2258-264. 
In the Greek Acts, Matthias journeys to thecityof the Cannibals. 
He is there cast into prison, and Christ promises to send Andrew 
to deliver him. In accordance with this promise Andrew is 
miraculously brought to the city of the Cannibals. He frees 
Matthias by a miracle and causes him to be removed on a cloud 
to a mountain where Peter was. Andrew, meanwhile, remains 
in the city and is imprisoned and tortured. At length Christ 
appears to him and heals him ; and after founding a Christian 
church in the city, he finally leaves it in peace. 

2. 1 Esd.933, RV Mattathias. See Mattathah. 

W. C. A. 


MATTITHIAH (iV/IFID, and in 1 Ch. 15 21 -lirnfitt 
see Mattan, Mattaniah and Names, §§ 27, 50, 
and on vocalisation, § 6 ; ep Mitinti, the name of a king 
of Ashdod ; probably of ethnic affinities [Che.] ; a\<vt" 
T& 0 I&C [BNAL]). 

1. b. Shallum b. Korah a Levite(i Ch. 9 31 /xarT 0 ias [Bb. vid.J, 
fxa tOclO. [ L]). 

2. An Asaphite Levite, a musician, 1 Ch. 15 1821 (i/xarra 0 ia ; 

fxerra^ia? [B] ; /uarraflia, /xcTTa^ia? [n] ; cp I65 /jiar^a^ia? [L]) 
who appears among the sons of Jeduthun in 1 Ch. 25 3 21 
(fxaeeaetas [L], in v. 21 [AL]). See Genealogies L, 

§ 7 (ii-)- 

3. One of the b'ne Nebo (<7.7’.), Ezra 10 43 (OapLadia [BN], 

fxa66adta<; [A], p.ar9. [L]) ; in 1 Esd. (>35, MaZITIAS (pa£ma? 
[A], [B], fLa00adia<; [L]). 

4. A priest who was present at the reading of the law by 
Ezra (Neh. 84, /uaT 0 a 0 ias [{TI, p.aB6ia<; IL]); in 1 Esd. 943, 
Mattathias. 


MATTOCK. 1. (THLU mader\ Vg. sarculum; 
® has a . poTpuofjL€vov apoTpiafl/joTTcu ; Is. 7 25O an implement 
used in vineyards ; cp Is. 56 ( crKafij }). See Agriculture, § 3. 

2. ntnnC> 1 S. 13 2i<z, corresponding with nc’ino in v. 20 a 
where EV renders ‘ share.’ See Share. In v. zotl the emended 
text reads ‘ goad ’ for ’ mattock.' See SHOT. 

3. mn, htreb, 2 Ch. 34 6 Kr., so AV ; RV, preferably ‘ in their 
ruins round about.' Both Kt. and Kr. are' mere guess-work' (Ki.). 


MAUL (pDD, mephis [perhaps better pEp, from 
j-Ej to break], pot raAov [BNc.aA] ponavov [#*])> Prov. 25 18 EV. 
For cognate synonyms, see Battle-axe, t ; and cp Weapons. 

MAUZZIM, GOD OF (D'WIJ PI 7 N; a\ao)Z6i[n] 
[Theod. BAQ], ICXYP* ? [ 8 7 ] i J’esh. apparently read 
D'-ID DTlbx, 'strong gods'), Dan. II38 AV m &, the 
name of a god, variously rendered ‘ God's protectors,’ 
’ god of munitions ' (AV ,m k), . . . ' forces ’ (AV), . . . 

‘ fortresses ’ (RV). Most moderns have taken the refer¬ 
ence to be to Jupiter Capitolinus (so Gesenius, Lengerke, 
Driver, Marti), in whose honour Antioehus began to 
build a temple in Antioch (Livy, 41 20). G. Hoffmann 
(Deb. einige Phon. Inschriften, 29), on the other hand, 
thought of Zet)s IloXteus, and Che. (SHOT ‘ Is.’ Heb. 92) 
suggests the easy reading mthozim (cuhc) ‘cities.’ 1 
But since mauzzim means primarily ‘refuges’ (cpSvm. 
confugia) it may be more probable that the true reference 
is to Jupiter Hospes (a^vi os) ; cp 2 Macc. 62b, and see 
Hospitality, Jupiter. 2 

Prof. Cheyne points out that the curious rendering ‘God’s 
protectors ’ (AVmg.) is explained by Matthew Poole’s remark, 
‘It signifies demons, pr gods’ protectors, whom the Romans 
would worship with Christ, such as saints and angels.’ 

A fresh line is taken by E. R. Bevan, Journal of Hell. Stud. 
20 26-30 (1900), who argues that Antioehus Epiphanes assumed 
divine honours, and finds in the ‘god 01 Mauzzim’ Zeus 
Olympios, with whom the king identified himself; cp Eng. Hist. 
Rev. 1901, pp. 625-639. S. A. C. 


1 See further the comm, of Behrmann, Driver, and Marti, 
ad loc . For another view, see Modin. 

2 Hi.’s suggestion CP tj, 7 p ‘ [the god of] the fortress of the sea,’— 
i.e., the Tyrian Melkart—is worthy of mention if only for the 
circumstance that there are several points of contact between 
this deity and Jupiter Hospes (cp Rel. Sent. f 2 ) 376). 
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MAZITIAS (m&zitiac [A]), i Esd. 9 35 = Ezra 10 43, 
Mattithiah, 3. 

MAZOR (“OVD), RV m 2’ 2 K. 19 24 Is. 196 37 25 Mic. 
7 i 2 f, where RV has ‘Egypt,’ and AV ‘besieged places,' 
‘defence,’ or 'fortified cities.’ See Mizraim, § 1. 

MAZZALOTH (rfl^D ; M&ZOYPOoe [BAL]), 2 K. 

23 si*. 

Not ‘the signs of the Zodiac,' which are called ‘the pictures 
(ni/Dn) of heaven ’ in Job 3 $ 33, but rather those stars and planets 
which were called ‘ mansions' (Ass. manzalti) of the great gods 
(Stars, § 3 d). See Mazzaroth. 

MAZZAROTH (TTH-tD ; M AZOYPOO 0 [BXA]), Job 
3832+). See Stars, § 3 d. 

Duhm doubtfully explains as ‘ the signs of the Zodiac,' but this 
has perhaps another designation (see Mazzaloth). Cheyne 
finds a corruption of Zibanitu— i.e., the Balance, a and /3 Lihrae 
(see Hommel, ZD MG 45 597 ; Jensen, Kosmol. 68). Another 
technical term Mezarim (DnTD Job 37 9t) maybe a corruption of 
Bab. mtSri, ‘the northern (star)’— i.e., Tartah (the corrupt 
nintp of Job 38 36^). See Cheyne, JBL 17 [1898] 103^] 

MEADOW. I. RV Reed-Grass onx ; Gen. 41 2x8). 
See Flag, 2. 

2. AV Paper-reeds (rvny ; Is. 19 7 1 ). See Reed, 2. 

3. Judg. 20 33, RV>ng. See M AAREH-GEBA. 

MEAH (TOWER) (HXtpn Neh. 3 i 12 39- 

See Hammeah. 

MEAL OFFERING (nnjSD), Lev. 614, etc. RV. See 
Sacrifice. 

MEAL (TOjJ; AAeypON ; farina), 1 K.422 [ 5 2 ], 
etc. See Food, §§1,2. 

MEALS 

Meals (§ 1 /I). Menu, dishes, etc. (§§ 8-ro). 

Posture (§ 3). Wine, entertainments (§§ n-13). 

Procedure (§§ 4-7). Etiquette (§ x 4 ). 

No universally recognised early Hebrew term for 
'meal' seems to have been in use. ‘At meal-time’ in 
Ruth 2 i 4 (EV) is, literally, ‘at food time’ (72k ; 

to ‘dine’ (Gen. 43 i 6 ), is literally to ‘eat’ (Vdn) ; more 
frequently the word ‘bread’ (nnS) is added (e.g. , Gen. 
4325 Ex. 220). ‘ Dinner of herbs ’ in Prov. 15 17 should 

according to RV n ’£- and BDB be rather ‘ a portion of 
herbs’ (i.e., a slender meal); but Che. (Exp. Times , 
Aug. 1899), pleads for the rendering ‘meal.’ Post- 
biblical literature, however, uses si'uddh (nTiyo) for 
‘meal,’ and the word may have been known earlier, its 
root sa ad (lyo) ‘to sustain,' being a good OT word 
(see Gen. 18 s Judg. 19 s). In the NT EV speaks of 
dining and dinner 1 * (Mt. 22 4 Lk. II37/. 14 i 2 — ep Jn. 
21 12 15), of supping and supper 1 (Lk. 14 12, etc.); but 
RV gives a more correct rendering in one of these 
passages — 1 break your fast ’ (Jn. 21 1215, AV ‘ dine '). 

As to the time of the meals, the principal one was 
postponed to the period just before or after sunset. 

«... Thus, in the Gospels, master and servant 

f f^ V1 ^ 10n a ^k e lake their meal after they are ‘ come 

ot the day. Jn from the fiekr (Lk. 177^ ; cp Ruth 

37), which, in the seasons of harvest and vintage at 
least, would hardly be before sundown. In like manner 
the noon-tide heat, which suspends all out-door work, 
suggests a simple meal for the resting labourer (Ruth 
2 i 4 ), and not for him alone (ep Joseph’s dinner ‘at 
noon,’ Gen. 43 16). If we add to these the morning 
* snack,’ a morsel of bread and some simple relish, with 
which the peasant still breaks his fast, we have the 
ordinary meals of the population of early Palestine. 

In the second Christian century the immemorial custom of 
three meals a day, even on the Sabbath, is illustrated by a pro¬ 
vision of the later Jewish law. On the outbreak of a fire on the 
Sabbath, the Jews were allowed to rescue sufficient provisions 
to furnish three meals (nil^'D jilts) if the fire takes place in 
the night seasons of the Sabbath (n|^ '^2) ; sufficient for two 

1 For the corresponding terms in the original, see below, § 2. 
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meals, if it takes place in the forenoon ; for one meal only, if it 
takes place in the afternoon ( Shabbdth 16 2). The first of the 
three was a slight refreshment, scarcely constituting a meal in 
the proper sense of the word, to which Kamphausen (in Riehm, 
IIWBw 955«) finds a reference in Prov. 31 15 (in the ‘ Praise of 
the Virtuous Woman ‘). 1 The Talmud calls this the mint? DS, 
the ‘morning morsel.’ It is the apicrroi/ TrpanVov or early 
breakfast of classical writers; it is referred to in Jn. 21 1215, 
and nowhere else (see RV). 

The two proper meals of the day (ep Ex. 16 12 1 K. 
176) were taken, the one about noon, the other and 

_ . . more elaborate of the two, about 

2. The pnnci- sunsel The former is the Greek 

pal meals. &piaT0Vt the latter the Greek ^ Lirvov ^ 

These were the meals to which guests were generally 
invited (Lk. 14 12; ep II37 14 x 6 , ete.). To ‘eat 110 
bread,’ is synonymous with partaking of pt^re dpiarov 
fir)T€ Sen tvov (said of Ahab 1 K. 21 4 = Jos. Ant. viii. 
138 ; Niese, § 356). 

(a) The dpiarov. It is scarcely possible that there 
was a uniform hour for the dpiarov, despite the odd 
reading of (£5 (1 S. 14 24 ; see Honey, col. 2104, n. 4), 

‘ all the land was breakfasting. ’ T he duties of the 
market (Mk. 7 4) and the synagogue had first to be at¬ 
tended to. There is a Talmudic statement (Shabbdth 
10a) that ‘the fourth hour’ (about 10 A.M.) 3 ‘was the 
meal time of ordinary persons, the fifth hour, of labourers, 
the sixth hour, of the learned.’ The noontide meal at 
which Joseph entertained his brethren (Gen. 431625) is 
called by the Greek translators (about 250 B.c.) ‘break¬ 
fast '; this was also, in their opinion, the meal to which a 
sovereign would invite a guest after the morning service 
at the altar of Bethel (1 K. 13 7, (5 ‘ come and breakfast 
with me ’ : Heb. -iyo, EV ‘ refresh thyself' ; see above). 4 

It was to breakfast rather than to dinner (as EV) 
that Jesus was invited by the Pharisee of Lk. 1137^ 
In ordinary eases it was a very simple meal; for field 
labourers, bread dipped in vinegar with a handful of 
parched corn (Ruth 2 14) or ‘pottage and bread broken 
into a bowl’ (Bel33 ; ( 55 87 adds ‘ a cruise of wine’), or 
bread with fish, dried or roasted, as relish (Jn. 21 913; 
cp Tob. 66 [ 0 b n a ], and see Fish, Food). 

(b) Evening meal .—The principal meal of the day, 
however, was undoubtedly the evening meal (dehrvov), 
which was taken by rich and poor when ‘ the burden 
and heat of the day’ were past (ep Judg. 19 2 i with 
v. 16), that is in the late afternoon, before or just after 
sundown (see above, §1). It would naturally fall later 
than ‘ the time of the offering of the evening sacrifice ’ 
(1 K. I83641 Ps.l4l2) ; in NT times this took plaee 
daily about the ninth hour, which was consequently 
‘the hour of prayer’ (Acts 3 1). The Hebrews are re¬ 
presented as having their chief meal in the evening 
as early as the time of the Exodus (Ex. 1612), and the 
passover was from the first an evening meal. Josephus 
represents the spies dining with Rahab ‘ a little before 
sunset’—which was also the royal dinner hour (Ant. v. 

1 [The words nS’ 1 ? T!J *3 0 £rn, ‘ and she rises while it is night,' 

make the first line of the 1 distich overlong; Bickell may be 
right in omitting them : note Pasek. The sense then becomes 
clear, ‘ Having obtained a good supply of provision, she assigns 
to each his due amount of food.’l 

2 The renderings ‘dinner’ and ‘supper’respectively, adopted 
by EV, obscure the relative importance of the two meals, which 
would be better expressed by ‘ breakfast,’— 1 lunch ’ we fear is 
too modern—and * dinner ’ corresponding to the French dejeuner 
and diner , with ‘breakfast’ and ‘dine,’ in place of ‘dine’ and 
‘sup’ for the corresponding verbs. Delitzsch, we may add, is 
obliged in his Hebrew NT ( e.g ., Lk. 14 x 2 ), to make use of 
the circumlocutions OH.TJ rnty’p (noontide meal) and 32 ^ D 
(evening meal). 

3 Precisely 10 only at the equinoxes, at other times varying 
from about 9.40 to 10.20 a.m. according to the season of the year. 

4 Cp Susanna7 13 ; also 2 S. 24 15, in 0 (‘til! breakfast tune ), 
where Pesh. renders ‘till the sixth hour. Josephus (Dtt. 54) 
tells us that the Jews of his day felt bound to. breakfast (apt-aro- 
notei<rdai) at noon on Sabbaths. The practice of the Essenes 
was to work from sunrise till the fifth hour ^about 11 A.M.), 
when they repaired, after an intei val spent in the bath, to 
breakfast in the common dining-hall (fieiwt/Tj-njptov) of the 
brotherhood (Jos. BJ ii. 8 5). 
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I2). The meal (Suttvov, ibid. vi. 4 1) referred to in 
1 S. 9 13 was late in the afternoon when the maidens 
were fetching water from the village fountain ; it was a 
sacrificial meal (see Sacrifice). When the meal was 
over it was time to retire to rest (koIttjs (bpa Ant. l.c. ; 
cp 1 S. 925 [©] and Driver's note), as many instances 
besides this clearly show (Tob. 81 ff. ; Jos. Ant . ii. 6 7 
xiv. 15 11 ; Vit. 44 ; cp Eccl. 5 12 [n]). The time of the 
first miracle of the loaves and fishes was 1 when the 
evening had come’ (Mt. H15 ; cp Lk. 9 12), and it was 
‘toward evening’ that Jesus reclined at dinner with the 
two disciples at Emmaus 1 (Lk. 2429 f .). 

(a) Tables .—In the earliest times, the Hebrews, like 
their Bedouin kinsmen, must have sat upon the ground 
„ p , at meals, as in the idyllic scene, Gen. 
os ure. jg j^ SQ j uc ig t (5 I9i ‘under the oak'; 
cp Judith’s attitude, Jud. 12 15). This was the custom 
also in the lower ranks of the ancient Egyptians, among 
whom several varieties of the posture were in vogue (see 
illustrations in Wilk. Anc. Jig., 1878, 1419, cp 244). 
The Bedouins in some parts first spread on the ground 
a small mat of plaited straw or grass, or a round disc 
of leather {sufra; cp Writing), round the edge of 
which a string has been inserted. By drawing the 
atter, the sufra becomes a bag, like a schoolboy’s 
satchel, to hold the provisions for subsequent meals. 
On the outspread sufra is placed a large wooden bowl 
in which the meal is served ; the guests sit round 2 and 
help themselves with the right hand from the steaming 
mess. Now the etymology of the ordinary Hebrew 
word for ‘table’ (sulhan) 3 shows that it was originally 
identical with the sufra , a fact which throws light on 
the early Hebrew customs at meals. In course of time, 
however, it was found more convenient to raise the 
bowl or bowls in which the food was placed a few 
inches from the ground by means of a stand. 

The stand must have resembled the stand or table composed 
of a tapering shaft about six inches high(Erman, Anc. Eg. 193, 
fig. 185) supporting a flat circular top largely used by the 
Egyptians, since the name of the round leather ‘ sulhan ’ was 
extended to it (for illustrations, see dining scene in Wilkinson, 
loc. cit.). This circular table, when introduced into Rome from 
the East, received the name monopodium (illustr. and reff. in 
Rich's Rom. and Gk. Antiq. j.z\). All the tables of the 
ancients strike us as uncomfortably low (for Jewish tables note 
the table of shewbread on the arch of Titus, which according 
to the measurements in Reland’s plate [De Spoliis Templi , 70] 
is twenty inches in height). 


(b) Seats. — From the time that they came under 
Canaanitish influence the Hebrews appear to have sat 
at meals on chairs or stools (mosab, EV ‘seat,’ 1 S. 
20 25); probably these differed but little in style from 
those in use in Egypt (see Wilk. op. cit. l^Bff.) and 
Assyria. The place of honour in Saul’s time was the 


* seat by the wall ’ ( T i?? 1 S. 20 25)— i. e. , probably, 

by the wall opposite the entrance (as usually now). 
The fashion of sitting, however, gradually gave way before 
that of reclining on couches or divans (see Bed, § 5). 

* Reclining at meals was apparently not usual among the 
Assyrians (any more than among the Egyptians or the Homeric 
Greeks). In the famous garden scene (Brit. Mus. Assyrian 
sculptures) Asur-bani-pal reclines on a rich couch . . but this 
is an exceptional luxury. Even his favourite queen is seated on 
a chair of state. Another monument represents four guests 
seated. at a table (Bonomi, Nineveh and its Palaces , 191 ; 
Ragozin, Story of Assyria, 403 f.). Reclining was, however, 
general among more luxurious peoples, such as the Syrians and 


1 Josephus dined after nightfall {Vit. 63), and on one occasion 
was still at table two hours (aipa vuxro? fievre'pa, ibid. 44) there* 
after. The Essenes, like the rest of their countrymen, worked 
till evening (/u.e'xpi $ei%js), when they dined. At Alexandria 
the Jewish translators are represented as working till the ninth 
hour, after which came relaxation and dinner (Jos. Ant. xii. 2 13 ; 
cp the notice as to the dinner hour at the court of Ptolemy 
Philopator, 3 Macc. 5 14). 

2 Heb. 33Q in OT = * recline at table’ only 1 S. 16 11 
( 3 DJ R*?), but frequently in later Hebrew in the Hiphil (see Levy, 
s.v.). Hence 3 ??, Cant. 1 12 of the king's round table (see 
Del. ; RV 1 table ’)> n 3 ’DD, a feast; J'SDp, guests, etc. 

3 From nVlT. to strip off (the skin); see Levy, Neuhcb. 
Wdrtcrb. s.v., and especially the excursus in Moore’s Judges , 19 f 


N. Israelites (in Amos’s time; see Am. 3 12 6 4, and cp Hoff¬ 
mann, ZATIV , 1883, p. 102, and the engraving in Cesnola, 
Cyprus , its Cities, etc., 149), the Persians (Esth. 16 78 ), and 
probably the Babylonians, on whose luxuriousness see Is. 47 8 
Jer. 51 39.’ 1 

Reclining has become the usual position at meals 
for the writers of the Apocrypha {apcuctificu, 1 Esd. 4 10; 
KaTaK\ivoiJ.cu, Jud. 12i5 [also © in 1 S. 16 n, and four 
times in Lk.], dvaTriTrTw, Tob. 2 i [BN] 7 8 [N], etc). It 
need hardly be said that in NT times thepracticeof reclin¬ 
ing at meals (£tt dynuvos SctTn'ety) was universal through¬ 
out the peoples around the Mediterranean. 2 Among the 
Jews, however, as among the Greeks and Romans of 
the best period, it was only the men who reclined ; the 
wives, we may be sure, continued to sit, either on the 
couch (k\Iv 77) at the feet of their husbands—Lk. 10 39, 
however, is not a case in point—or on chairs or stools 
(cp, again, the relief of Asur-bani-pal and his queen). 
The children sat on stools beside their parents (Mk. 
728), as represented on various monuments of classical 
antiquity, dependents and slaves either on the ground 
(cp Judith 12 15) or, as at Rome, on benches {in sub - 
selliis, MH, *7323 mentioned along with couch, chair, 
and table, Kelirn 23) with a rest (t?io) at either end 
(ibid. 22 3 ). 

The law, in later times, demanded that even the poorest Jews 
should enjoy the luxury of reclining at the festive Passover meal 
{Pesdchim 10 1, cp Columella, De Re Rust. xi. 1 19). This 
association of reclining with festivity rendered it natural for the 
Jews on the occasion of a death to overturn their couches and 
sit at meals while in mourning, a practice observed, according to 
Plutarch, by the younger Cato. 

The women of the family, as has been implied, took 
their meals with the men (1 S. 1 4jff. Ruth 2 14 Jobl 4 ; 
cp \ix.Vl3ff. [Passover], Dt. 16 14 [Succoth]), except 
when strangers or distinguished guests were present 
(sec Gen. 186 [Sarah 4 in the tent ’], Judg. 196 jf! [only 
the two men of the party], 2 S. 13 23 Est. 19^). 3 

Let us now follow the course of an imaginary enter¬ 
tainment in NT times, noting, as we proceed, the 

4 Prnepdnr* • historical development of customs, 
order of * occas * ons for merry-makings 

- , . were as numerous as among ourselves 

least, etc. { sce eamily, Feast, Marriage, 
Birthday, Circumcision). It was usual to send 
invitations early (to invite is ‘to call’ 4 ; iS. 913 Lk. 
I49, etc.) through servants (Mt. 223; cp Prov. 93). 
On the appointed day, it was not unusual to send a 
messenger ( vocator) with a reminder (Mt. 224 Lk. 14 17), 
or even to conduct the guests to the place of entertain¬ 
ment (Est. 614). This custom still prevails in the East 
(see Plummer’s note on Lk. 14 18 21). 

Arrived at the host's residence, the guest is received 
with a kiss (Lk. 7 45), and probably conducted to the 
anteroom or vestibule of the dining-room 5 (sec House, 
col. 2131). Here the welcome attention of washing the 
guest's feet—doubly welcome if performed by the host or 
hostess in person (1 S. 254 i 1 Tim. 5 10; cp Jn. \Z4ff.) 

•—and anointing his head (see Anointing, § 2), is 
offered . 6 Or, if the space of the house is too limited for 

1 Che. Intr. Is. 126. On the lecti aurati or inaurati and 
inargentati of the Romans, see Marquardt, Privatleben d. 
Rtimer, 1 301. Were the couches described in Esther such as 
these? Compare the description in Cant. 3 io (see Palanquin). 

2 The late Heb. term is (in OT, in the sense of sitting 
at table, 1 S. 1611), hence 3DO in Cant., a product of the Greek 
period, may well be ‘ table ’ as EV (112). The favourite NT terms 
are dvaKcifiai and xaraxci/xai, but not the simple verb; ava- 
and xaraicAtVo/xai, dpairinru) ; o-vpa.paiceifi.ai (ot ovrapaKeifievo i, 
the guests, Mt. 14 9, etc.; cp ot ovyKaraKeiftevot, Jos. Ant. 
xii. 49); Josephus also supplies jrpoKaraicAiVuj, Ant. xv .9 4; 
-fcAiVopiai, vi .4 i, ‘to take a higher place at table’; vno- 
xaraxAtVopiat, * to take a lower place, xii. 4 9. Cp Lk. 14 7 ff., 
and below. 

3 Dan. 52 ^ cannot be cited for the normal Jewish practice. 

4 On the curious term SeiupoKXTjTuip, which occurs in the 
interesting section of Codex Bezrn after Mt 20 28, see Nestle, 
Text. Crit. of the Gk. Text (1901), pp. 217, 233 ff. 

5 We infer this from the well-known aphorism in Pirke Abdth 
(4 23, ed. Taylor). 

6 The custom of washing the feet has not yet died out in the 
East. See Robinson, BR (1841], 3 26; Doughty, A r. Des. 2 136. 
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this, the guest is ushered at once into the dining-room. 
‘ Ten cubits by ten ’ (-iby* 1 ?!? nby) is given in the Mishna 
(Baba Baihra, 64) as the dimensions of an average 
triclinium or dining-room, which gives a room 

from 15 to 18 feet square. 1 If its owner is inclined to 
follow the Roman fashion, doubtless adopted at the 
court of Herod, and, as the above-mentioned loan¬ 
word shows, already familiar to the people, the room is 
furnished with three very wide couches—each sufficient 
to accomodate three guests reclining full-length at right- 
angles to the table—ranged round three sides of a 
square table, the fourth side, towards the door, being 
left free for the service. 2 In most Jewish houses, how¬ 
ever, it must be assumed that there still prevailed the 
Greek custom, according to which the couches were much 
narrower, each holding only two guests as a rule, who 
reclined at an acute angle to the small oblong tables. 
Of these one was provided for each couch. If the party 
was small or the room very large, each guest might 
have a couch and table, as at the Egyptian court (Jos. 
Ant . xii. 49 : ttjv TrapaKeipdvrjv avry rpairefav). 

Before the arrival of the guests, their respective 
claims to precedence have been duly weighed by the 
host. The ‘chief places’ (RV for TrpuTOK\i(rtcu, Mt. 
236 Mk. 1239 Lk. I47 20 46 ; cp ryv Trp&Trjv avarXiaiv , 
Aristeas, ed. Wendland, 187) were demanded as a right 
by the priestly aristocracy ; but these claims were, in 
the time of Jesus, continually called in question by the 
more democratic Pharisees. If the guests were all of 
the same social status, arranging them was a simple 
matter. Precedence went according to age (mpi -jhn, 
Baba Baihra , 120 a), as in Joseph’s entertainment 
(Gen. 4333), and at the court of Ptolemy (Aristeas, 
loc. cit. ). As long as sitting at meals was customary, 
the seat of honour (icaOtdpa 56 ^ 7 }s, Ecclus. 74) was at 
the right hand of the host. But which were the 
Trpu>TOK\i(riai (literally, the chief reclining-places) in the 
later period? Putting aside those houses into which 
the triclinium , with its strict etiquette, had been intro¬ 
duced, we may suppose that the older custom of 
separate couches and tables, as explained above, was 
still observed. 

It was in such a house that Jesus observed how the 
Pharisees ‘chose out the chief seats' (Lk. 14 7), which were 
doubtless the places at the head 0/ each couch — i.e., at the end 
provided with the arm-rest (enCK\ivTpov ; nTST=avdK Aitov [£ 5 ] 
or reclinatorium [Vg.], Cant. 3 10). To prove this we need 
not refer to the analogy of the Roman triclinium. In a 
Jewish treatise—of somewhat late date, it is true—the question 
is asked : ‘ What is the etiquette of reclining at table ' (Tosefta, 
Berdkh . 55)? The answer runs thus: ‘When there are two 
couches, the most honourable (guest) reclines at the head of the 
first couch (nyiPK-l CWT 2 nO’D), and the next to him (in 
rank) on the couch on his right. But when there are three 
couches, the most honourable (guest) reclines at the head of the 
middle couch, the next to him (in rank) above him [i.e., in the 
corresponding place on the couch to his left], the third (in rank) 
on the couch to his right.’ 3 The place of the host was no 
doubt, as in Greece and Rome, close to the principal guest, 
most probably the second place on the centre couch. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, we may refer 
briefly to the much debated question as to the relative 
positions of Jesus and his disciples at the Last 

1 According as the cubit is reckoned at eighteen or at twenty- 
one inches. 

2 See arts. Lectus and Triclinium in the Diets, of Classical 
Antiquities. 

3 This is clear and explicit enough. Nevertheless even good 
scholars (see, e.g., Thayer, sub 7rpa>ToxAioaa and Plummer on 
Lk. 147) have been misled by Edersheim (see Jesus the Messiah, 

2 207 f), who unwarrantably (as the present writer thinks) renders 
nBip, in a Talmudic passage {Berdkh. 46 £) similar to that above 
quoted, by ‘cushions,’ with the result that on a given couch ‘ if 
there are three cushions, the third worthiest lies below him who 
has lain down first (at his right), so that the chief person is in 
the middle (between the worthiest guest at his left hand, and 
the Jess worthy one at his right hand.’) By this mistaken 
rendering the n-pwroxAurtat are wrongly transferred by Eders¬ 
heim to the middle places on each couch— i.e., from the locus 
summits to the locus medius or are we meant to infer that the 
three chief guests at a banquet were all accommodated on one 
couch? 
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Supper. From the narratives in the Gospels and 
from our knowledge of contemporary Jewish practice, 
it may safely be said that the little band reclined in the 
usual way round a single table. On this particular 
occasion they may have occupied four separate couches. 
Jesus and John, we know for certain, reclined on the 
same couch, the former, we can hardly doubt, in the 

place of honour at the head of the principal couch_ 

perhaps the second from the left, facing the entrance 
to the upper room (avdycuov, 1 Mk. 14 15 Lk. 22i2) in 
which they met—with the beloved disciple below him 
on his right (tv r<p KdXwip rod T rjvov, Jn. 1323). Judas 
must have been within easy reach of the Master (see 
ibid. v. 26), either in the third place on the same couch 
(the second), or in the corresponding place on the couch 
(the first) above. 2 Peter, finally, must have reclined 
some places below John, on the third or fourth couch, 
from either of which he could easily be seen by John 
(see ibid. v. 24). Beyond this all is pure conjecture. 

The vexed question of precedence settled, the guests 
take their places on the mattress (in Mishna -:3), 3 on the 
couch assigned to them. These places are indicated 
by the cushions (ktselh, 7rpo<TKe<pd\cuov ; see Cushion, 
Bed) on which each leans his left elbow (cp Ezek. 13 18 
(S, TrpoaKetpdXata bird iravra dyrCova xetp6s) leaving the 
right hand and arm free. In the houses of the rich, 
mattress and pillows were covered with silk (Am. 3 12, 
RV), in those of the poor with leather (Alikw. 10 2 Kel. 
265). At this stage water was brought for the im¬ 
portant ceremony of the ‘ washing of hands ’ (d't n^sp). 

This ‘ washing of hands ’ must be clearly distinguished 
from ordinary washing (ns'nn), being, strictly, not a 

5 ‘Washing was ^ n £ at all, hut an affusion or pour- 
*of hands ’ ^ water from a vesse l on the hands, 

as is indicated by the usual Hebrew phrase 
just given, which is shortened from c'Tn c\p nS'pp 
(lit. * a lifting up of water upon the hands ’). 4 

This practice of pouring water on the hands before 
meals is not mentioned in the OT (but see Tobit, 79, 
text of N) ; it would be rash on that account to 
regard the ceremony as of late origin, in view of 
its universal observance by the civilised nations of 
antiquity (for Egypt see Erman, 179-181 ; Wilkinson, 

1 425 ; for Greece, the Homeric poems passim ; cp Ain. 
I705). By the first century of our era the greatest 
importance was attached to its observance, as we see 
from various passages of the NT (see esp. Mk. 7 1-4), 
especially by the adherents of the Pharisees. It is 
described as ‘ a tradition of the elders’ (l.c. , v . 3) : in 
other words it was not claimed as a Mosaic institution. 
At least two attempts to justify the practice from the 
Pentateuch, however, arc found in the Talmud, one 
authority basing it on Lev. 15 11 (so Chullin , 105 a), 
another on Lev. 20 7 (Bitrdkh. 53^). 

The passage Lev. 20 7 affords a characteristic example of Rab¬ 
binic exegesis : ‘ Sanctify yourselves therefore; this is the 
washing of hands before meals; and be yc holy : this is the 


1 Not necessarily the same as the ‘guest-chamber’ (to 
KaTa\vp.a), according to Plummer, in loc. 

2 It is doubtful if Judas’ proximity to Jesus can be based on 
Mt. 2623 (6 e/a/ 3 d p.€T e/xov t>]v X € ^P a * v T V TpujSAiw ; cp 
Mk. 14 17 20) since there may have been only one such ‘dish,’ viz., 
that containing the haroseth (see Passovkr, § 17). If we could 
be sure that there was one ‘ dish ’ for each couch, as some suggest, 
then Judas’ position would be decided in favour of the first of 
the two alternatives given above. 

3 Perhaps in Is. 21 5, jySX r0i*, ‘they spread the mats’ (for 
the grounds see Che. Intr. Is. 126). [But cp Obadiah (Book), 
where this difficult phrase is emended in the light of the theory 
mentioned in Crit. Rev. 11 (1901) 18.] 

4 Hence pavrC^ofMat, the reading of NB adopted by WH and 

others, is a much more appropriate term for the ceremony than 
0a7TTi£o/Liai of TR in Mk. 7 4. The latter corresponds exactly 
to the Heb. to dip the hands in water, as required in 

certain circumstances before eating. For further details of this 
distinction hetween nS*u:] and nS'Ilt?, see Maimonides’ preface 
to the treatise Ydddyim (Surenhusius’ Mishna, vol. vi. p. 480, 
and Meuschen, Nov. Test, e Talmude illustr. 239). 
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washing of hands after meals \for I am the Lord your God; 
this is the blessing.' A large part of the Mishna treatise 
Ydddyim (hands) is devoted to discussing the minimum quantity 
of water necessary, which was fixed at a quarter log ( — H 4 egg- 
ftils’), the kind of water admissible, and other minutix. Similar 
prescriptions are given in Chagigd 2 5 ; 4 Before partaking of 
common food the tithe and the terumah, water must be 

poured (7B3) over the hands ; before consecrated food (Clip, i.e., 
portions of the sacrificial victims) the hands must he dipped 
(S32) in water ’ (cp Chullin , 106 a). 

As among the people of classical antiquity and in the 
East at the present clay, an attendant made the round 
of the guests with a small ewer and basin, both generally 
of brass (see illust. in Lane’s Mod. Egyptians), the 
ewer containing water which had been kept from 
possible defilement in large stone jars, the v8pLai of Jn. 
'26 jf. The hands were held over the basin, and the 
water allowed to run to the wrist (pnamy, Yad. 23, 
Chull. 106 a, £). This, after all, seems the simplest 
interpretation of the words in the second Gospel : 
iav fir] Trvyfxri vi^uvrai ras x € ^P a ^* °^ K caOiovcriu (Mk. 
7 3 [NB, etc. J). 1 Originally a single ablution sufficed ; but 
by the end of the second century, the process \v as repeated, 
the hands now being held downwards so that the water 
(distinguished as c'jnnN C'C, or second water, from the 
first water c'YiVin crc) might carry off the defilement 
supposed to be contracted by the water of the first 
washing (for details see Ydd. 2 1-3 and Edersheim, 
Idfe and Times , 2ii f). The Hebrew termini 
technici just quoted have often, with doubtful propriety, 
been applied to the washing before and after meals 
respectively. A napkin (nSD. mappah , Birdkh. 83 : 
on' jinsca, A 7 /. 93 24 14) was used to dry the hands, 
after which it might be laid on the table (so the school of 
Shammai) or on the cushion (so Hillel—see BSrdkh. 
loc. cit .). 

The washing of hands after meals, which may be here 
mentioned by anticipation, was more a matter of con¬ 
venience than of ritual to people to whom the use of 
knives and forks was unknown. The description of 
Elisha as the prophet 4 which poured water on the 
hands of Elijah’ (2 K. 3ii) has in all probability a 
reference to the washing of hands after, if not also 
before, meals. 

In laier times, the more fastidious were wont to wash after 
each course, regarding which the Talmud holds that while 4 the 
washing of hands before and after meals is a duty, washing 
during a meal, between one course and another, is a matter of 
choice ’ {Chull. 105 a). There was an order of precedence in this 
matter of washing also, the most honoured guest washing first 
{Berakh. 46 b\ 

The company having performed the required ablutions 
in due order, the host gives the sign to 4 bring in the 
6 Serving tables ’ (elff&peiv rpairl^as ; cp irapld^Ke 

' Tpairefav in the figurative sense of setting 

food), for before the introduction of the fixed table of 
the triclinium, the attendants carried in and placed 
before each couch a low table on which (to use a modern 
expression) the covers were already laid. Such was the 
4 spread table ’ ]nVf?) of Ezek. 234 i, 'arak being 
the word used for preparing the domestic table (Is. 21 s 
Ps. 235 Prov. 92), as well as for arranging the sacrifice 
upon the altar, 4 the table of Yahw6’ (Ez. 41 22 44 16 
Mai. 1 7 12). 

In the more modest households, the meals were served, as 
well as prepared, by the women of the family(Mt. 8 15 Mk. 1 31), 
although exceptions are occasionally found (2 K. 4 43 Lk. 17 7 /). 
In the houses of the rich, the wailing (Esth. 635 [A]) was 
done entirely by men, who were in most cases no doubt slaves. 
The standing expression in Hebrew is sereth (rncty (Siaxovew, 
ministro), of which the participle mesarethim (1 K. 10 5 2 K. 4 43 
Esth. 110 2 2 etc.; NT Siaxovot [EV 4 servants ’] Jn. 2 5 9) is the 
equivalent of our ‘waiters/ a word used by AV only in 
Judith 13 1 as the rendering of oi napeariores (but RV 4 them 
that wailed ’; cp 37 irapdaTaai.^ 4 attendance,’ 1 Macc. 1532). The 


1 The late Professor Delitzsch in his Heb. translation of the 
NT here employs the words of the Mishna cited above. For 
alternative reading irvKvd [**, etc.], and the interpretation 
generally, see the Commentaries. 


Hehrew historians (see 1 K. 10 5 2 Ch. 9 4) have given us a life-like 
picture of Solomon’s table, the king presiding, flanked on either 
hand by 4 the gentlemen of the household ’ on chairs (rniiy 31^10), 
the waiters standing in attendance (lTHtfO *1S£0, crracri? 
Aei rovpyu)i>), dressed, like the cupbearers, in the royal livery 
(li’l^Ss). In later Hebrew a waiter is C’EC* {Berakh. 71 Pesdch. 
7 13) from {Abdth 1 3), the equivalent of the older rntl\ 


7. The Blessing. 


At the stage of the dinner which we have now reached, 
the host, following ancient custom, says 4 grace’ (.12*12 ; 

lit. 4 a blessing’). The first trace of 
a 4 grace before meat ’ is usually de¬ 
tected in the incident recorded in 1 S. 913, where the 
people delay partaking of the sacrificial meal until the 
arrival of Samuel to ’ bless the sacrifice.’ 'The village 
feast here described, however, is not in any sense an 
ordinary domestic meal. The earliest mention of a 
grace in the ordinary acceptation of the term seems to 
be in the letter of the Pseudo-Aristeas (’ not later than 
200 B.C. ; Schilrer), in which is given an account of the 
reception by Ptolemy Philadelphus of the Jewish scholars 
professedly sent to translate the Hebrew Scriptures for 
his library. 

At the royal table one of the delegates, Elisha by name, a 
priest, was requested to say grace {nour/crao-Oau kclT ev\iji', 
Aristeas, ed. Wendland, 184, cp Jos. Ant. xii. 2 12), which he did 
standing. In the Gospels the blessing or thanksgiving before a 
meal has the repeated sanction of Jesus (euAoycw Ml. 2626 
Mk. 87 Lk. 9 16 ; €v\apiaTtui Ml. 15 36 20 27 Mk. 86 Lk. 22 17 
etc.), as in Acts27 35 it has that of Paul (cp 1 Tim. 4 3 /.). Of 
the contemporary Essenes, we are informed by Josephus that ‘a 
priest says grace {7rpoKaTev\eTai) before meat, and it is unlawful 
for any one to taste food before grace ’ {nplv tt}s ev\rjf BJ ii. 85). 

For the practice of saying grace after meat, which 
later Judaism finds enjoined in Dt. 810 (‘when thou 
hast eaten and art full, then shalt thou bless Yahwi 
thy God for the good land which he hath given thee’), 
we have no biblical evidence. From this fact, and from 
the stress laid by Josephus (loc. cit.) on the fact that the 
pious Essenes offered prayers both before and after 
meat, we gather that a second grace was not yet 
customary in the first century. By the end of the 
second, however, as the treatise BUrakholh (blessings) 
clearly proves, a grace, not only before and after a meal 
but also at various stages of it, had become the rule in 
orthodox households. 


A considerable part (chaps. 6-S) of the treatise Berdkhoth is de¬ 
voted to discussing the various forms of grace appropriate lo wine 
and different kinds of food, such as bread, fruit, etc., and at what 
points in the progress of the meal the various blessings should be 
said. Among the more noteworthy injunctions are the following : 
— 4 To say grace is incumbent on women, slaves and children ’ all 
of whom were exempted from wearing the phylacteries and from 
certain other religious duties {Berdkh. 2 3 ). 4 If several people 

sit at table, each says grace for himself, but if they recline one 
says grace for all ’ (66). 4 Whoso has eaten and has forgotten to 

say grace, must, the school of Shammai maintains, return to his 
place and say grace ; but the school of Hillel holds that he may 
say grace in the place where he remembers [the omission]’ (S7). 
4 Amen is to be said after an Israelite has said grace (cp 1 Cor. 
14 16), but not after a non-Israelite, unless one has heard the 
whole blessing’ (8s). As specimens of these early graces, it 
must suffice to quote those to be said over bread and wine 
respectively. Over the former the ‘blessing’ runs— 4 Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who bringest 
forth bread from the earth ’; over the latter— 4 Blessed, etc. 
(these words being common to all the blessings), who createst 
the fruit of the vine’ (cp Mt. 2629 and parall.). To these may 
be added this specimen of a grace after meat—‘Blessed be the 
Lord our God the God of Israel, the God of hosts, enthroned 
upon the Cherubim, for the food which we have eaten ’ (7 3). 

An entertainment such as that now being described 
consisted among the Jews, as among their Gentile con- 
M temporaries, of two parts, the belirvov or 

' ' dinner, at which wine was taken sparingly 

or not at all, and the following ‘banquet’ mttteh 
(nne ; D» from nn^ 4 to drink ,'— avfnrlxriov) which was 
chiefly devoted to the pleasures of the wine-cup . 1 This 
twofold division corresponds to the 4 first' and 4 second 
tables ’ of classical antiquity. The 4 first table,’ to which 
we now proceed, consisted of various courses according 
to the wealth and inclination of the host, who, on week- 


1 4 Banquet/ in older English writers, has still this more 
limited application, see Ox/. Engl. Did., s.v. 
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days but not on the Sabbath, might have drawn up for 
him a list of dishes (cp ypa/x/xarLdtou, menu-card, Athen. 
233), as well as of his guests (see Shabb. 23 2). The 
dinner of the Essenes, according to Josephus, consisted 
of a single course (e£ evbs idbcr/xaros ) ; but that of the 
average middle-class household probably consisted of 
two or three. The first course, corresponding in the 
main to the gnstatio of the Romans, was composed of 
light, appetising dishes of the nature of hors-d' oeuvre . 1 
Among these were salted fish (see Fish, § 7) without 
bread, eggs boiled or beaten with oil {Shabb. 85), pre¬ 
served vegetables of all sorts, olives, and piquant sauce 
or vinegar into which the 4 morsel of bread' might be 
dipped, etc. Appetisers like the caper (see Caper- 
berry) were for special occasions or special needs. 

On this followed the deipnon ( ccena) in the narrower 
sense of the word, consisting of a varying number of 
courses of vegetables, fish, fowl, and flesh, as described 
in detail in the general articles Food, Fish, Fowl. 
The more substantial courses were varied, on great 
occasions, by a number of side-dishes or entries, for 
which various names are found in later Jewish literature. 
Wine was handed round * in the course of the meal ’ 
(plan ipnp Zi/rdkh. 66). 

The dishes in which the viands were served — the 
crcw 5 n or 4 vessels for the service (of the table) ’ of 
, the Mishna—naturally varied according 
** ® a to the wealth and social position of the 

household, vessels of earthenware and wood predomin¬ 
ating in the houses of the poor, of brass, silver, etc., and 
even gold (see below) in the houses of the rich. The 
small size of the ancient table, however, did not allow of 
the same display of 4 plate ' (Judith 12 1), as is customary 
in modern times. Thus, of the Greek table it has been 
said, 4 the name irlva^ (besides signifying 4 tray ') is also 
given to the plates (see below), which, with the bread 
baskets and the small vessels to hold seasoning and 
hors-d’oeuvre, compose the whole table service ’ (Darem- 
berg et Saglio, Diet, des Antiq., s.v. ‘Caena,’ 1275a), a 
statement confirmed by many representations on Greek 
vases and elsewhere. Bread, which formed a con¬ 
spicuous feature of every meal, was served in shallow 
wicker baskets (^d OT and Mishna passim—e.g. , Gen. 
40 16-18; nsn /Cel. 23, on33 -l ?D Shabb. I63 <5 kclvovv) ; 
cp Baskets. In ancient times a similar basket of closely 
plaited grass, reeds, or straw was even used to serve 
meat in (Judg. 619), and such trays are still common in 
the East (Palgrave, Cent. Arab. 152^, Landberg, 
Prov. 62). One of the most frequently mentioned of 
table dishes is the kParah (AV 4 dish ’ ; 4 charger ’ in 
Nu. 7 13 where mention is made of silver ‘chargers* of 
130 shekels weight ; (£> generally rpv( 3 \Lov ; cp also 
Ecclus. 34 14 Jos. Ant. iii. 8 10). This is 4 the dish' 
mentioned in the accounts of the Last Supper (Mt. 2623 
Mk. I420). It must have been a round, deep dish not 
unlike the catinum 2 of the Romans, by which Vg. 
renders in Mk. 14 20. In the Mishna we very frequently 
find associated with the kb'arah a dish termed tamhiiy 
(^npn, Shabb. 3 s N/d. 44 etc.), which appears to have 
been round like the ke'arah but much shallower. This 
we infer from the fact that, when made of metal, the 
tamhiiy was capable of being used as a mirror (/Cel. 30 2). 
It may, therefore, be identified with the irival-, the 

1 This course might, accordingly, be reckoned as purely hors- 
d’oeuvre, i.e., as preliminary to the proper meal (cp rn21S 
ptsn \ 3 sW, lit. a side dish before the meal, Berakh. 65), and 
offered to the guests even before they reclined at table, 
accompanied by a cup of wine. These being handed round as 
the guests were still seated in the 4 vestibule ’ or in the dining¬ 
room itself, grace (as we have just seen) was at this stage said 
by each guest individually, as distinguished from the common 
blessing when all had reclined. See the Gemara in Babylonian 
and Jerusalem Talmuds to the above Mishna. 

2 For illustrations of the dishes mentioned in this paragraph 
see the Latin words in italics in Rich’s Diet. 0/Gk. and Roman 
Antiquities . 


4 charger ’ of Mt. 14 8 n Mk. 625 28 (see under Lanx in 
Rich). The n iva£ is also 4 the platter’ of Lk. 11 39, 
for which the parallel passage Mt. 2325 has napo\pls 
(AV also 4 platter ’; Vg. paropsis )—originally a four- 
cornered 1 dish for entries, as the etymology shows, but 
later a name for table dishes in general. It may be 
that tamhiiy is a later name for the older salldhath 
(Cruse, 3), the ‘dish’ into which the sluggard thrusts 
his hand but is too lazy to bring it again to his mouth 
(Prov. 1924 RV, 2615 2 K. 21 13). In the Mishna we 
also find an interesting variety of the same dish ('?ncn 
jijTDn /Cel. 16 1), evidently a large wooden tray with 
various compartments (a sort of compotier, Levy) 
in which several viands could be served at once. 
These 4 service-vessels,’ as we have seen, were of very 
varied material, only the rich and high-placed, like 
Holofernes, having a service of 1 plate ’ ( t<x apyvp&paTa, 
Jud. 12 i 15 nAV; but RV 4 silver vessels ’). Wealthy 
monarchs like Solomon and Ahasuerus may really 
have had all their plate of gold (1 K. IO21 2 Ch. 920 
Esth. I7). A service of gold plate (xpoaiopara ral 
biaKoviav —a hendiadys, 4 golden vessels to be served in ’ 
as AV) was sent by the young King Antiochus VI. to 
Jonathan the Asmonman (1 Macc. 11 58). Wealthy 
Romans were fond of displaying their plate on a species 
of sideboard known as abacus [see illust. in Rich]; 
something very similar is intended by the kvXLkiov (KV 
4 cupboard ’) in or on which Jonathan’s successor Simon 
displayed his 4 gold and silver vessels,' to the admiration 
of the Syrian envoy (1 Macc. 15 32). Such, too, was 
4 the kvXLkiqp of thirty talents’ weight,' presented by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus to Eleazar, according to Aristeas 
(Wendl. 320). 2 

Knives and forks were used chiefly in the kitchen 
and for carving (see Knife, Cooking Utensils, § 5). 

_ The former, however, were also used for 

r ^' peeling fruit, as we see from the dramatic 
incident of Herod’s attempted suicide recorded by 
Josephus (Ant. xvii. 7 , PJ i. 337 pax^ptou). 4 Spoons ’ is 
hardlyacorrectrenderingin Ex.2529etc.; seeALTAR, § 10. 
The real spoon ( tarwdd , inn) is first mentioned in post- 


biblical literature, but even then, like the cochlear of the 
Romans, chiefly in connection with medicine. It might 
be of metal (AW. 17 12), glass ( ibid. 3O2), or bone 
(Shabb. 86). 3 Even among the most civilised nations 
of antiquity, as in Eastern lands to this day, it was the 
universal custom to eat with the fingers without the aid of 
their modern substitutes, the first two fingers and the 
thumb of the right hand being used for this purpose (see 
reff. above, § 5, also close of article). The ‘broth’ of 
Judg. 619 Is. 654 , sauces, and the like, were eaten by 
dipping in them a piece of bread, the ‘sop’ (pcopiov) 
of Jn. 1326^ (cp Ruth 2 14). Each guest had his 
‘portion’ (ruo, 1 S. I4/ 923) or ‘mess’ (nNti’p, Gen. 
4334 pepLs [<£ 5 ], 2 S. 118 dpcrLS [© BA ] ; cp Lk. IO42 the 
4 good part ’ or portion) placed before him by the attend¬ 
ants, a guest whom the host wished specially to honour 
being helped to some special delicacy, as in Saul’s case 
( 1 S. 923 — by Josephus called pepls ^acriXiri), Ant. 
vi. 4i), or receiving a more ample portion than the 
others (Gen. 4834 1 S. Is: read 4 double portion’ as 
AV m s-). ‘Portions’ might also be sent, as a further 
token of honour, to the house of the recipient (2 S. 118 ; 
cp Neh. 812). 

At the elose of the deipnon proper came the second 
washing of hands (see above), after which—if we may 
. „ _ . judge from contemporary usage else- 

11. Symposium. J whe b re _. the first tables’ were re- 

moved (atpeiv, eiccpbpeiv Tpairbi;as: Plut. Symp. 84). 
This custom, however, cannot have been universal' 


1 Quadrangulum et quadrilaterum vas; Isidor, quoted by 
Marquardt, Privatleben d. Rotner , 635. 

2 This, rather than a goblet (Becher in Wendland’s translation 
in Kautzsch, Pseudepigr.\ is suggested by the weight given. 

3 In Ydddyim 4 6 bones are said to be unclean, 4 so that no 
one may make the bones of his father or his mother into spoons ’! 
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among the Jews, for according to the Mishna it was 
often the practice to wash the tables with a sponge 
(Shabb. 21 3, cp Oi/.lin), at the same time that the 
crumbs (^x ta » Mt. I027) which had fallen 'between 
the couches' were swept up (Bdrdkk.S^, Besd 2 y). 
In the former case the ‘second tables' were brought 
in, and the attendants proceeded to place on them the 
dessert, consisting for the most part of some of the 
many varieties of fruit, fresh or preserved, for which 
Syria has been at all times famous (see Fruit). Over 
the fruit was said an appropriate blessing : ‘ Blessed 
art Thou, etc. who createst the fruit of the tree' 
(B?rdkh. 61). Whether the fruit was sent to table in 
‘baskets of silver' (Prov. 25 n RV) is doubtful. See 
Baskets. 

Various designations for this part of the entertainment are 
found in the Talmud. One of these, is merely a 

naturalised form of the Greek word for dessert, Tpayrjp.ara t 
while another, fOip'SK, by its etymology (probahly irrl KtZfxov, 
ad commissattonem\ cp koj/aos EV ‘revelling,’ 1 Pet. 43 Rom. 
13 x 3 Gal. 5 2i) indicates that dessert formed the transition to 
the second main division of the entertainment, the rnisteh or 
symposium. 

Before the symposium proper began, however, the 
guests anointed afresh, wine and ointments being natur¬ 
ally associated. With ointment is also associated incense 
(rnbj?. Prov. 279 Ezek. 234 i), and in later times a 
special kind of incense or aromatic spice, known as 
TDHD.was laid upon charcoal and handed round after 
the meal (Besd 2 7). A special blessing was even said 
over it by the orthodox (Bdrdkh. 64). With it the 
guests perfumed their clothes (Ps. 458 [9] Cant. 36 ) and 
probably their beards as well (see Lane, Mod. Eg. 
chap. 8, with illustr., Palgrave, East, and Cent. Arab. 
26 ). Nor, we may be sure, was it only among the 
Jews of Alexandria that the summons of the author of 
the Wisdom of Solomon found a ready response ; * Let 
us fill ourselves with costly wine and perfumes ; and 
let no flower of spring pass us by; Let us crown 
ourselves with rosebuds before they be withered’ (Wisd. 
27/ RV). 

Although the Hebrews may not have had the same fondness, 
amounting to a passion, for flowers, that characterised their 
Egyptian contemporaries (Wilk. 1426-9 with illust., Erman, 
1925s), the custom of wearing flowers either as chaplets 
(Is. 28 1 jf.) or otherwise at their banquets was one, as we see, 
of considerable antiquity. The crown (are^avos) which it was 
usual to award to the successful symposiarch (Ecclus. 32 1 f.~) 
was probably no more than a special garland of flowers. By 
the first century the custom in question had spread under 
Hellenistic influence to the common soldiers in the army (Jos. 
Ant. xix. 9 11 , <TTC<PavovfJi€vot k at p.vpi£op.evoL ; cp CHAPLET). 

Although there is evidence (see above, § 8) that wine 
was not denied to the guests during the first part of the 
entertainment, still the Jews, like the Greeks, regarded 
the second part as the proper period for enjoying • the 
fruit of the vine.’ It was usual to appoint one of the 
* guests to be 1 ruler [or governor] of the feast * (yyovjuevos 
Ecclus. 35 1 [AV 32 1] ; probably also Lk. 2226) whose 
duty it was to take measures for the conduct of the 
feast, as arbiter bibendi to regulate the manner and 
quantity of the drinking, and to enforce penalties in 
the case of any breach of etiquette. There has been 
much discussion among the learned as to whether the 
apxiTplKXivos of Jn. 28 f is to be identified with the 
symposiarch in the sense indicated by Ben-Sira, or 
with the functionary, generally a slave, known as the 
TpiK\iindpxys or head waiter who arranged the tables 
and couches and superintended the service generally. 
The distinction between the ruler and the 4 servants ’ 
in v. 9 and the tone of equality which characterises 
the remarks of v. 10 seem to decide for the former 
alternative. 1 

In the palaces of royalty, however, we find a special 
set of attendants who brought the wine to table—the 
D'pirp (olvoxboi) or ‘cupbearers' (1 K. IO5 AV m &), 

1 The second of the above alternatives (TpLK\itndp\r)s) is sug¬ 
gested by the ‘ steward' of RVnig. 
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over whom was set the 1 chief butler' (see Cupbearer). 
At an Egyptian banquet, according to Wilkinson, 
while the men had male attendants, the women were 
waited upon by females, a custom which the Greek 
translators of Ecclesiastes evidently considered as 
obtaining at the court of Solomon (Eccl. 28 oivoxoov 
Kal oivoxb as ). 1 

T he Jews of the Greek and Roman periods certainly 
drank their wine mixed (see Bel 33 in < 3 , 2 Macc. 1639, 
12 Use of Btrdkh. 7 5)- R must, however, be left 
wine an °P en fl uest i° n whether this practice 
was customary in earlier times, since the 
biblical references to tnasak, ‘mingling’ (tjcd, Is. 622 
Prov. 925) are rather to be understood of the addition 
of aromatic herbs (but see Prov. 92 ( 5 ). The use of 
hot water, also, is proved both by the mention of the 
heating apparatus (cnp) in Pisdchim 7 13, and by the 
express testimony of Ma'aseroth 44. 

From the scanty biblical data and from Assyrian and 
Egyptian analogies we may presume that the drinking- 
vessels of the Hebrews had different shapes, some 
being shallow, others deep. To the former class—the 
kos (ois)—belong such cups as are held by Asur-bani- 
pal and his queen in the famous garden-scene relief. 
Larger than the kos was the mi^rdk (p*nc), as we may 
infer from its being used to catch the blood of the 
sacrificial victims. Large bowls were used by the 
Assyrians, and also, no doubt, by the Hebrews, for 
mixing wine with pounded aromatic herbs. Out of 
these bowls (the crjrin of Jer, 35 s) the drinking-vessels 
appear to have been filled (i. e. , not, as the Greek 
custom required, by means of a kyathus ). See also 
Bason, Bowl, Cup, Flagon. 

We have no means of knowing the drinking code by 
which, under the presidency of the ‘ruler of the feast,' 
a Jewish symposium was regulated. As our earliest 
evidence of this officer does not go beyond 200 B.c. (see 
above, §11), the laws by which he ruled were probably 
modelled on those of the Greeks (for which see art. 

’ symposium ' in Smith’s, and ‘ commissatio ' in Darem- 
berg and Saglio’s Diets.). The existence of such a 
code as we refer to among the Jews of the Greek period 
is further confirmed by the statement in Est. 18 , the 
true meaning of which undoubtedly is (see 0 , Vg.) 
that on this occasion the code was relaxed and the 
drinking proceeded * according to every man's pleasure.' 
The same freedom characterises the picture drawn by 
Josephus of the Jewish soldiers toasting each other 
when celebrating by a debauch the death of Herod 
Agrippa (Ant. xix. 9 i). It was customary for the host 
to drink to the health of his guests (irpoTriveiv, 5 tct 
rw v TTpoirbaeuv, Aristeas, ed. Wendland, 235, 261, 
274). 

No banquet such as we have had in view through¬ 
out would have been complete, if it did not provide 
„ „ „ , , . some higher form of entertainment 

than the mere emptying of wine-cups. 

* Music, in particular, from the earliest 
times, was a never-failing accompaniment of the social 
feast. Thus Amos (65/., see David, § 13, n. 3) and 
Isaiah (612) upbraid their contemporaries for their lux¬ 
urious feasts, of which music v r as an element. David, 
according to 2 S. 193s [36], had already a choir of ‘ sing¬ 
ing men and singing women,' an institution which a 
late Hebrew writer represents as also flourishing at the 
court of Solomon (Eccl. 28 ). Not much later, in all 
probability, is the testimony of Ben Sira (Ecclus .32 [ 35 ] 
3-6; note the enthusiastic eulogy of a * concert of music,’ 
<TijyKptpLa jiov(tlkCjv). With music, as a matter of 
course, went dancing, which was performed by the 
attendants (see Dance), and since ‘ a feast is made 
for laughter’ (Eccl. 10 19), we find, as we might expect, 
riddles and conundrums propounded, such as that 

1 fm’Rrl ms* is probably a corrupt repetition of nnc’l 
Cp Ecclesiastes, § 2, n. — t. k.c.] 
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given by Samson (Judg. 14 12 ff.)} and those with which 
the Talmud abounds. To these varied forms of enter¬ 
tainment were probably added feats of agility, and 
jugglers' tricks, similar to those in which the Egyptians 
delighted (see illustr. Wilk. 253^, Erman, 248/.), the 
whole being comprised under the general name aKpoa/ma 
(Ecclus. 32 [ 35 ]4), a term as comprehensive as the 
Eastern fantasia of to-day (see ‘ Acroama ’ in Daremb. 
et Saglio). An ideal philosopher’s banquet rather than 
a picture from real life has been sketched for us in great 
detail by the Pseudo-Aristeas, whose famous letter is 
now (1901) accessible to all in the editions of Wendland 
( Aristece ad Philocratem epistula, 1900, translated in 
Kautzsch’s Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen , vol. ii. ) 
and Thackeray (in Swete's Int rod. to the OT in Gk., 
1900, pp. 499/-)• 

This article may fitly be brought to a close with some 
remarks on what may be termed the manners of the 
_ . . table, 2 in addition to what has been 

ique e. a j rcac iy said on ccr tain points of 
etiquette in connection with the ‘chief seats,’ etc. It 
is hardly necessary to advert, even in a sentence, to the 
well-known tynpaTeia (Ecclus. 18 30 in title ( 5 ) of the 
Hebrews with regard to the pleasures of the table. It 
is not merely that they condemn such excesses as aroused 
the indignation of an Amos ( 4 1 64^) or an Isaiah 
( 5 12 28 i- 8 ); we find throughout a wise moderation as 
regards eating and drinking recommended both by 
precept (Prov. 2320 f) and by example (cp the justifi¬ 
able pride of Josephus in his countrymen’s auxppoaijvT} ; 
c. Ap. 22332, and Pseudo-Aristeas, 223). Where ex¬ 
ceptions are mentioned, as Gen. 920 ]f. 1 K. 20 16^, 
they are ‘ for warning and reproof. ’ We would rather 
call attention, as above indicated, to sentiments on a 
minor key, so to say, like those of Koh^leth on eating 
‘in due season’ (Eccl. 10 16/.), and to such sound 
advice as that of Prov. 23 1 f. The chief authority, 
however, on the * minor morals * of the dinner table is 
Ben Sira, the author of the two loci classici Ecclus. 
31 12-18 323-12. In the latter passage the theme is 
mainly the etiquette of conversation at dinner (see w. 

3 4 7-9), in the former the reader is warned against 
greediness and unseemly haste at table (31 14 RV ; cp 
w. 12 16). He is further recommended not to be over- 
scrupulous as to his diet (v. 16; cp Lk. 108 ). There 
is also sage advice regarding moderation in eating : 

' Be first to leave off for manners’ sake,’ etc. (v. 17, cp 
v. 20 in praise of ‘ moderate eating,’ also 32 n), and in 
drinking: ‘Wine is as good as life to a man, if thou 
drink it in its measure’ (v. 27 ; for the converse, see 
v. 29/). It is pleasant to find (see Ecclus. 31 21 in 
RV compared with AV) that Ben Sira does not stamp 
with his approval the habit of the later Romans, by 
which their capacity for the pleasures of the table was 
increased. The emetic mentioned in the Mishna 
( Shabb . 226) is purely medicinal. 

We have already seen that good manners required all 
food to be eaten with the right hand ; this is still one of 
the strictest laws of etiquette in the East. It was a 
difficult task to teach the young Greek how to use his 
fingers properly at meals, ' to touch salt fish with one 
finger, fresh fish, bread, meat with two, etc.’ (Mahaffy, 
The Greek World, etc., 325, basing on Plutarch); it 
was no doubt equally difficult in the case of the young 
Jew. 

As a curious trifle under this head it may be mentioned that 
the Jewish doctors did not disdain to legislate on the subject of 
toothpicks (see Besd 46 , ‘ a man may lift up a splinter of wood 


1 On riddles at feasts Moore refers to Bochart, Ilieroz. 3 382 f, 
ed. Rosenmuller. Cp also ‘ Spruch, Sprichwort,’ in Hamburger, 
Realencycl. 2. 

2 Two tractates, entirely devoted to etiquette, Direk ’ Pres , 
and Derek 'Eres Zutd, are now generally included in 
editions of tbe Bab. Talm. (see extracts given by Edersheim, 
Life and Times, etc. 2 209-10). The latter treatise has been 
separately edited and translated into German by Tawrogi, 63 
pp., 1885. 
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to pick his teeth withal’ pfn 1 ?]; cp Tdseftd ib. 3 x 8 , Jer. 
Shabb. 8 end, 11 c). 

Finally the privacy of an eastern house is in some 
respects greater (e.g. , as regards the women’s apart¬ 
ments), in others much less than that of a western ; 
hence, as we see from more than one incident in the 
life of Jesus [e.g., Lk. 737). a stranger might enter 
unbidden even while a meal was in progress. If it 
were desired to add the late comer to the party, and the 
couches were full, he might be accommodated with a 
chair or stool (cp the incident related in Jos. Vit. 44). 

a. k. s. K. 

MEANI (manci [B]), RV Maani, i Esd. 531 = 
Ezra 2 so, Meunim (g). 

MEARAH (JTTL’P, ‘cave’), a corrupt word—more 
strictly u-mg'arah (rnrp-)) in Josh. 134 , probably to be 
corrected into ‘from Zarephath.’ 

The word must contain the preposition D = p ‘from,’ and the 
name of some Sidonian city, the initial 1 being a mere accretion. 
© read, or conjectured, ‘ from Gaza ’ (nt£E); but Gaza was a 
southern city (a tto [L], or tvavTiov [B]; A om. 

■ya^rjs). Buhl and Steuernagel, improving a poor suggestion of 
Dillmann’s, propose rnVQD, ‘from Mearah’; but no such place 
as Mearah is known. Bennett (SBO 7 *) suggests "inNp, ‘from 
Arvad,’ which is plausible (see Arvad). But though Arvad 
was colonised from Sidon, it would hardly have been described 
as ‘belonging to the Zidonians.’ The right reading seems to the 
present writer to be fiS'ljp, ‘ from Zarephath.’ Cp 1 K. 17 9 ‘to 
Zarephath which belongs to Zidon’; even if ‘ Zidon ’ here is in¬ 
correct, a Sidonian Zarephath is presupposed by the phrase. 
Cp Zarephath. t. K. C. 

MEASURE (HwSD, etc.), 2 K. 7 i etc. See Weights 
and Measures. 

MEAT (rfcx, Gen. 1 29/. etc.; j\tD, Gen. 45 23, 
RV ‘victual’). See Food. 

MEAT OFFERING (nn}D), Lev. 614 etc. AV. See 
Sacrifice. 

MEBUNNAI (ppD ; a more plausible vocalisation 
is \33ip, €k T<hv vloiv [BA]), a corrupt reading in 2 S. 23 27. See 
Sibbecai. 

MECHERATHITE (W 5 D), iCh.ll 3 6, probably a 
false reading for Maacathite ( q.v .). See also Eliphelet, 2. 

MECONAH (iljbp), Neh. H28 RV, AV Mekonaii 

(q.v.). 

MEDABA (mhAaBa [ANV]), i Macc. 9 36. See 
Medeba. 

MEDAD (TVP), Nu. 11 26/. See Eldad. 

MEDAN (p r P ; maAan [ADEL]), a son of Abraham 
by Keturah, and brother of Midian, Gen. 252 (maAaim 
[A], ma^ai [A?]), 1 Ch. I32 (maAiam [B], maAaim 
M). 

Whether it is worth while to compare the name of the Wady 
Medan near the ruined city Dedan (Wetzstein, in Del. /esaiai 1 ), 
663) or the name of a Yemenite god Madiin (Osiander ; Margo- 
liouth in Hastings, DB), may be doubted. ‘ Medanites ’ (so 
EVmg., q'jiq) occurs in Gen. 37 36, but should certainly be cor¬ 
rected to D'nD as i° v ' 2 & ( C P ®)* 

MEDE (pp), Dan. Hr etc., Medes (pp), 2 K. 176 
etc. See Persia. 

MEDEBA (N 3 TP, Moab. W 1 HD [A//, l 8], § 15, 

* water of rest ’ ?). 

Nu.2130 Mwa /3 [BAFL]; Josh. 139, SaiSa^av [B], p-aiS. 
[Ba?b] } jxaiSa/Sa (0 sup. ras. Aa) [A], /xeSa£a [L] ; Josh. 13 x6 
/xe$a/3a [L], BA om. ; i Ch. 19 7 fta iSafia [B], pcu 8 . [tf], tov 
[A], nrjS. [L]; Is. 15 2, -nR ^wa^(e)cn8o? [BNAQF] or omit?; 
1 Macc. 9 36, (Ari&afia. [A«V]; Medaba ; Pesh. usually trans¬ 
literates [{OINOk bnt reads ‘desert’ in Nu. [r"0“ICL 

‘ west ’ in Josh. 13 9 Vm J ^ m t. 3 is perhaps 

to be vocalised ttainD. 

A city on the tableland ( misor) of Moab, S. of 
Heshbon (Josh. 13 q 16); according to Nu. 21 30 (if the 
text is correct) a city of the Amorites. Although the 
whole tableland — Medeba to Dibon—is assigned to 
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Reuben by D and P in Josh. 139 * 6 , the Chronicler is 
aware that it was not Israelite in David's time (i Ch. 
197). Medeba was seized by Omri ; but after forty 
years of Israelitish occupation, it reverted to Moab in 
Mesha’s time (A//, l. 8 ); certainly it was Moabite when 
the elegy of Moab in is. 15 f. was written (6th or 5th 
cent. B.c. ?). It was an important fortress during the 
Maccabrean period, and its people succeeded in captur¬ 
ing John, the brother of Jonathan the Jewish prince (1 
Mace. 935-37), for which treacherous act they were after¬ 
wards made to suffer (Jos. A fit. xiii. 1 4 9 r 10 2-3). 
Medeba (M^Sauci) is mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 176 ) as 
a town of Arabia Petra^a between Hostra and Petra (viii. 
20 20) ; by Eusebius (jj.e 88 a( 3 a, /jLTjSafta) and Jerome 
( Medaba ), in <9.513832 279 i 3 , as still known in their 
time under its ancient name; and the name occurs 
also among the episcopal cities of the province of Arabia 
(Rel., p. 217). A mosaic map of Christian Palestine 
and Egypt found at Medeba and described by Clermont 
Ganneau in Recueil d' Archiol. orient, xi. (1897), p. 161 
has deservedly excited much attention. See PEFQ, 
July 1897 (a translation from Cl. Ganneau, Recueil 
d'Archiol. orient, xi. 161, and 1897, p. 239; 1898, 
pp. 85, 177, 251). 

The ruins survive and bear their old name, under the Arabic 
form Mddebd . They lie 2940 ft. above sea-level, about four 

m. S. by W. of Heshbon, with which they are connected by 
an ancient paved road. The city occupied a low hill a mile 
and a half in circumference. The whole site is covered with 
ruins, for the most part dating from early Christian times. 
Outside the walls (the line of which can be distinctly traced) is 
a large pool, 108 yds. long, 103 yds. wide and 10-13 ft. deep ; 
it is at present dry. The plain around Madebft, though now 
desolate, is fertile, and thickly dotted with ancient cities 
(Burckhardt, Syr. 366 ; Irby and Mangles, 471 ; Porter, 
Ilandbk. 303; Schumacher, ZDFV 1Sii3_/?; Baed. Pal.fi) 
175 /•', PEFQ, July 1895, and 1901, pp. 235-246). 

MEDIA AND PERSIA. See Persia. 

MEDIATOR and UMPIRE. The words are 
synonymous. Cruden, in his Concordance , defines 
_ __ * mediator ' as * a person that manages, or 

* " transacts, between two contending parties, 

in order to reconcile them.’ This might also be given 
as a definition of * umpire,’ which is the word suggested 
by our translators (in preference to the too theological 
term ‘mediator’) in mg. of Job 9 33 (= rrific) as an 
alternative to the archaic Daysman [ q.v.\ 

It should be noticed that though £5 here gives /uecririjs, the 
word represents, not n'SlO (as Adeney in Hastings, DB 3 311 

n. , supposes), but ’, apparently © is thinking of E'JSH 

(EV a champion), 1 S. 17 4, which Driver (TBS 107) explains 
as * the man of Lhe fieTaixpuoy, who came forward as the p.e<rmj5 
to bring the warfare to a close.’ ©’s words are, 6 p-eo-in?? 

17/awv Kai e\ey\wv (el yap ... 6 SieA. [A]). 

The passage in Job is of great religious interest. The 
afflicted Job is struggling after a worthier conception of 
God, and can at first only express it thus, 1 O that there 
were an umpire between us, who might impose his 
authority (lit., lay his hand) upon us both’— i.e ., upon 
the imperfect God of Job’s theology and upon the much 
perplexed man himself (see Job [Book], § 6, col. 2473). 
In Is. 24 EV’s ‘shall reprove’ might with advantage 
become * shall be an umpire to ’ (Che. Proph. Is ., ‘ shall 
arbitrate for’). 

The idea that the divine anger is liable to be excessive finds 
similar expression in 1 S. 225, which in the Bible of 1551 is thus 
rendered, ‘ If one man synne agaynst another, dayseman may 
make hys peace ; hut yf a man sinne agaynst the Lord, who can 
be hys dayseman’? This is at least preferable to EV’s render¬ 
ing ; ‘ entreat for him ’ (cp ©) obscures the play upon words, on 
which see Driver, TBS 27 /. The passage implies the use of 
**K) as a term for ‘umpire.’ 

The NT word is * mediator’ (fievtrrjs, also in Polyb., 
Lucian, etc.), which occurs in Gal. 319 f. 1 Tim. 2 s 

2 NT 86 9 15 I224 f. The verb, fiecrtrebu), 

A occurs in Heb. 617 f (‘wherein God inter- 

e * posed with an oath ’). In the last passage 
the idea is that the divine oath fills up the space between 
the promise and its intended recipients. In 1 Tim. 2 s 
(RV) Christ Jesus is called the ‘one mediator between 
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God and men, (himself) man’; ‘ man ’ (dvOpu ttos ) is with¬ 
out an article, to emphasise the human nature spoken of. 
In Heb. ll.c. the phrase is ‘the mediator of a new cove¬ 
nant,’ which distinguishes Christ from Moses. In Gal. 
319/., the reference is again to the distinction between 
the Law and the Gospel. The Law, we are told, was 
ordained through angels by the hand of a mediator. 
Now a mediator is not (a mediator) of one, but God is 
one. (8ia.ra.yeis 8d ayyiXwv, 4v x €l pi M-eairov. 6 84 
fiei titijs evbs ovk 4anv, 0 84 debs ets iarlv .) The com¬ 
mentator Winer reckoned over 300 different explanations 
of this hard passage. Amidst such discord we can¬ 
not wonder that some (Michaelis and Straatman) have 
rejected the whole passage as an interpolation. This 
is certainly an arbitrary procedure. The chief difficulty 
lies, not in the words * is not of one’ (evbs ovk 4<jtlv), but 
in the next clause (6 debs ets iariv), regarded as a 
sequel to the former words, and, accordingly, P. D. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye proposes to expunge them 
(Siudien, edited by de la S., 3374^). It is conceivable 
that an early reader of the words, ‘ Now a mediator is 
not (a mediator) of one,’ may have stumbled at them ; 

* God is one,’ how then can it be said that * a mediator 
is not a mediator of one ’ ? Most commentators, how¬ 
ever, disapprove even of this plausible solution of the 
problem. But what explanation can be called more 
than plausible? For the difficulty here meets a fresh 
difficulty in the context. What is the force of the words 
‘ordained through angels’ (Siarayels 81 ayyiXwv), which, 
it would seem to us moderns, add nothing to the argu¬ 
ment ? There is no reason at all for expunging them ; 
but perhaps we may be allowed to pass them over as 
merely inserted out of deference to Midrashie speculation 
(see Angels, § 9). We then seem to get a clear argu¬ 
ment, viz., that God requires no mediator (such as 
Moses) 1 to make his promise (the Gospel) legally bind¬ 
ing, since it is essential to the conception of a promise 
that it depends on the will of a single person. 

The law, therefore, is inferior in dignity to the promise because 
the latter was given to Abraham directly, not tv \cipi /aecrirov. 
Apparently the writer is thinking of Lev. 26 46, where © renders, 
6 ro/ios oy ebo>K€ xvp 10? ava p.e<rov avrov tea i ava pL€(rov tu>v 
vicin' I<rparjA ey ra> opec 2 Let ya ey X ei P l Mtoucrij. The words ey 
\eipl M. correspond to ev x €t P l M e<riT °v In Gal. (The reference 
is from Lipsius, HC 2 2C 2 ), 42 f., and Holtzmann NT Theol. 
2 [1897], p. 31, n. 1) 

Orello Cone (Paul, 1898, 192/.), however, remarks, 

* Paul seems to have written, not with immediate refer¬ 
ence to the account of the Sinaitic legislation in Exodus, 
but rather with the Jewish tradition about the Law as 
“ordained by angels” before his mind.’ He adds 
very truly that in the account of the giving of the law in 
Exodus nothing is said about ‘angels’; God speaks 
directly to Moses, and even plans the transanction thus 
for the sake of the safety of the people (Ex. 192 + Dt. 5 s). 
It is not clear, however, that any argumentative stress is 
laid upon ‘ through angels’ ( 5 t’ ayyiXwv). The idea is 
that the law, not being communicated to the people 
directly, is inferior to the evangelical promise. To ex¬ 
press this it would have been enough to say ‘ by the 
hand of a mediator ’ ( 4 v x €l pi M-cclrov). The weakening 
words, ‘ordained through angels,’ may plausibly be 
taken as a purely conventional reference. 

Ramsay ( Historical Commentary [1899], 380) takes a 
different view. He * cannot avoid the suspicion that 
Paul here is betrayed into a mistake, and is thinking of 
the other and infinitely more important sense of the 
words, ‘ God is one,’ as in Rom. 330, — ‘ He is one and 
the same God in all His acts, one God makes both the 
Promises and the Law.’ In other words, the argument 
of Paul is a fallacy. 

1 The view that the mediator is Christ (Origen, Chrysostom, 
Augustine, and most of the fathers) seems to be clearly wrong. 
Schmider’s theory (1826) that the angel of the law is meant (cp 
Acts 7 38, cp 53) is much more plausible. But Moses could not 
have been left out altogether in this connection. Talmudic and 
Rabhinical names for Moses as mediator are *yiDnD> and 
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For a criticism of some of the chief current explanations see 
Holtzmann, NT Theot. (cited above). See also, especially, 
Lightfoot's Galatians , ad loc. f and Lipsius, HC (cited above). 
Against de la Saussaye, see A. H. Blom, ‘ Verklaring van Gal. 
820/ Th.T. 12 (1878), 216 ff. T. K. C. 


MEDICINE. The most primitive references are to 
the obstetric art; see Family, §9 ff. Four cases have 

1 Practitioners speciaI points ' In Uvo of these 
1 . Practitioners. (Gen 35 , 7 lS .4i 9 )the mother dies 

in childbed after giving the infant an appropriate name. 

The other two are to bring out a subtle point as to the 

seniority of twins ; Esau is the first-born, but he is 

(symbolically) seized by the heel by the second twin, 

Jacob, whose usurpation began, as it were, in the womb 

(Gen. 2525 ). Again, in the birth of Tamar’s twins 

(Gen. 3827), the arm of one protruded and was marked 

by the midwife with a red thread ; but, in the event, 

the child so marked as the elder was the second born. 


A prolapse of the arrn may occur ; but unless it had been 
replaced, and some turning operation performed on the twin 
thus presenting, the other twin could not have taken precedence 
of it. The Talmud shows an acquaintance with the Caesarean 
section, to save the child in the death of the mother. 

In Ezek. 16 4, salting of the new-born, as well as 
washing before swaddling, is mentioned (cp Family, 
§ 10). In the Talmud the excessive redness of the infant, 
or a yellowish or greenish hue, is an indication for 
delaying circumcision. In 2 Macc. 727, a mother in¬ 
cludes in an appeal to her son that she had given 
him suck three years. 1 The nurse (ngyo) of Rebekah 
(Gen. 2459 358 ) was probably a foster-mother (rupk); 
the nurse of the lame child Mephibosheth an ordinary 
attendant (2S. 44); cp Nurse. 

There are few references to surgical practice. In 
Ex. 21 19 one who maims another in a quarrel has to 
pay for the loss of the hurt man’s time as well as, in 
modern phrase, the surgeon’s bill. In 2 K. 829 Joram, 
wounded in battle, goes to Jezreel for his cure. A 
unique reference to physicians as a class occurs in 2 Ch. 
16 12, where Asa, in his sickness, sought not to Yahw6 
but to the physicians—a remark possibly suggested by 
the king's name, which perhaps means ‘ physician ’ (see 
Asa). Prognostics of sickness, as part of the prophetic 
function, appear first in the cases of Nathan (2S. 12 14) 
and Ahijah (1 K. 14 ) ; but it is not until Elisha (and 
of this the Talmud makes a point) that medical skill is 
prominent among the prophet’s abilities—in the cure of 
Naaman (2 K. 53), in the prognostic of Benhadad (2 K. 
87^), in the recovery of the Shunammite’s son from 
sunstroke (2 K. 418-35), in medicating the unwholesome 
water at Jericho (2K.220), and in correcting the 
poisonous effects of the pottage of wild herbs (2 K. 441). 
To Elijah also is ascribed (2 K. I4) a prognostic of the 
death of Ahaziah from a fall (the king himself having 
sent to consult the oracle Baal-zebub [see Baal-zebub] 
at Ekron), and the restoration to vitality of a widow’s 
son (1K.I717), nearly identical with Elisha's. The 
one great instance in the later history of prognosis and 
treatment by a prophet is that of Isaiah in the case of 
Hezekiah (2 K. 20 1 5 7). 

That the priestly class were the depositaries of medical 
knowledge seems to follow from the Levitical ordinances 
for ‘leprosy,’ for although some of these were wholly 
ceremonial, and not at all utilitarian, they imply on the 
part of the priests a skill in diagnosis or in discriminating 
one disease from another. They were themselves, it 
seems, so subject to illnesses arising from their frequent 
bathing and bare feet that a special physician was attached 
to their service in the temple (Mishna, Shekalim, 5s f). 

The period of the Wisdom literature is the one in 
which medicine as an art becomes most prominent. 

Solomon’s knowledge of the vegetable kingdom was tradition¬ 
ally said (Midrash) to include that of drugs, and there are also 
references in the Talmud to a ‘book of cures’ (n'lWB-) ”1ED) 


1 Two or three years is not an uncommon length for the 
suckling to last even in the present day. The weaning was 
generally celebrated with a feast. Cp Benz. HA 149. 
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attributed to the same king, and said to have been withdrawn 
by Hezekiah from the use of the people because it alienated 
them from the Lord (the nearest parallel to this in the OT is 
Hezekiah’s removal of the brazen serpent, 2 K. 18 4). 

The honour of the physician is set forth at length in 
Ecclus. 381-15. Those were doubtless the physicians of 
whom the woman with the issue of blood had * suffered 
many things’ (Mk. 5 26), or on whom she had ‘spent 
all her living’ (Lk. 843). I11 his healing of the sick 

Jesus revived that part of the prophetic office with which 
none but Elisha, in the earlier history, is closely 
identified. 'I'he Essenes (whose name, according to 
some, means ‘physician’) are specially mentioned by 
Josephus (Z?/ii. 85) as given to the collecting of medi¬ 
cinal roots and minerals. 

Of viedical theory there was little native to the Jews, 
unless perhaps the doctrine of demoniac possession ; 
but the Greek teaching of the humours and qualities 
became known among them in the Alexandrian period. 
The Talmud shows some anatomical knowledge, giving 
the bones of the skeleton at 248, which must include 
the teeth. One of the greatest of physiological mysteries, 
how the bones of a child in the womb do grow, is pro¬ 
pounded in Eccl. 11 5, the date of which is held to be 
post-exilic (see Ecclesiastes). 

We are, of course, better instructed respecting the 
late than about the earlier periods. In the rabbinical 

2. Therapeutic mcd ‘ cine “ er , bar , fillds T di "f ry 

methods curative methods, by drugs or the like, 

less frequently in use than occult 
methods, involving astrology, the wearing of parchment 
amulets or charms, and sympathy in a generic sense. 
This is what might be expecled, and accords with the 
gradual spread of Babylonian medicine. Without 
renouncing the traditional spells for driving out the 
demons of sickness, the Babylonians superadded to 
them genuine medical receipts (Sayce, Hibb. Led. 317); 
cp also Magic, § 2 b t 2. 

The following are among other Talmudic cures of an issue of 
blood (uterine haemorrhage from fibroid tumour):—‘ Let the 
patient sit at a parting of the ways with a cup of wine in her 
hand, and let some one, coming up behind her, startle her by 
calling out, “ Be healed of thine issue of blood ! ” Or, take 
three measures of onions, boil in wine and give the palient to 
drink, at the same time calling out suddenly, “Be healed of 
thine issue of blood ! ’’ ’ 


The greater number of the cures in the Gospels and 
Acts are by the Word, usually addressed to the patient, 
but in three instances (Jn. 450 Mt. 85 152 i) addressed 
to the parent or master of the patient. 

This belief in the power of a sacred word appears 
also outside the biblical records, but scarcely without an 
element of superstitious formula. It is found among 
the gnostic doctrines and is implied by the pretensions 
of the Essenes [7.^.] ; and it is stated without am¬ 
biguity in the Zend Avesta (Si ?/?23 44): —‘One may 
heal with Holiness, one may heal with the Law, one 
may heal with the knife, one may heal with herbs, one 
may heal with the Holy Word ; amongst all remedies 
this is the healing one, that heals with the Holy Word ; 
this one it is that will best drive away sickness from the 
body of the faithful ; for this one is the best healing of 
all remedies.’ 

In some cases of wonderful healing in the Gospels 
the sick person is touched. In two instances the blind 
or bleared eyes are simply touched (Mt. 927 20 34), in 
another instance they are touched with saliva (Mk. 823), 
in another with saliva mixed with clay (Jn. 96 ; cp 
B. Weiss, ad loc.). The folk-lore of curing sore eyes was 
widely spread (Epit. in Plin. HN 287). The use of the 
morning or fasting saliva for bleared eyes persists in 
some parts to the present time. In the Talmud the 
saliva of an eldest son is preferred. A special virtue 
pertained to the saliva of a royal or imperial personage, 
as in the case of a poor man in the crowd at Alexandria 
who besought Vespasian so to touch his eyes; the 
emperor inquired of his physicians whether the case 
were a curable one, and being answered in the affirma- 
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tive, he rubbed his saliva on the man’s eyes with curative 
effect (Tac. Hist. 48 i). The fish gall of Tobit (648 
11 11, cp Eye, Diseases of), is found, with modifica¬ 
tions, in Pliny (HN 3224) and Bontius ( De nied. Indorum, 
16 ). Several of the cures of fever given in the Talmud 
clearly contain the idea of transference to animate or 
inanimate objects. When the doctrine of magnetic or 
sympathetic transference of disease was revived in the 
seventeenth century, Bartholin cited the cases of the 
scape-goat (Lev. 1621) and of the Gadarene demoniac 
and the swine (Mk. £>13) as precedents ( De transpl. 
inorb. 24 [Hafn., 1673]). In Ecclus. 389-11, as well 
as in the Talmud, prayer and offerings are to precede 
the services of the physician. Intercession is explicitly 
mentioned in Elijah’s (iK. 17 20) and Elisha’s (2 K. 
433) restoration of the widow’s son, and in the raising 
of Lazarus (Jn. 11 41/) ; also impliciter in the case of 
the epileptic (Mk. 929) concerning whom the disciples 
asked, 1 Why could not we cast him out ’ ? 

Medicinal waters. —The waters of the Jordan valley 
are in many places of a saline and bituminous character, 
and those of the Jordan itself are said to give a black* 
deposit containing a resinous matter. The bitumen 
found floating on the Dead Sea (Jos. Ant. iv. 84) was 
useful not only for caulking ships, but also for the cure 
of men's bodies, being an ingredient of many medicines. 
It contains sulphur, and to the presence of bitumen was 
probably due the sulphureous water of many hot springs, 
of which those of Tiberias and Callirrhoe were the most 
famous (see Tiberias ; Moab, § 5). The pools of 
Silo am [y.z/.] and Bethesda [^.v.] were reputed as 
curative. 

The most valuable native product was the Balm of 
Gilead \q.v.\ The aromatic substances such as 
M . myrrh, frankincense, cinnamon, cassia, 

. a ena a ] oes calamus, galbanum, spikenard, 

mpnipji 0 

’ cainphire, are mentioned in OT or NT 
only as ingredients of incense, anointing-oil, and 
perfumes, or for embalming ; but their medicinal uses 
also are referred to in the Talmud (see Spices). In 
like manner the art of the apothecary (Ex. 30 35), the 
powders of the merchant (Cant. 36 ), and the like ex¬ 
pressions, relate always to these substances as used for 
other than medicinal purposes. The Mandrake is 
given in Gen. 30 14^ as a philtre or a cure for sterility. 
Perhaps the only prescription proper is the poultice of 
figs for the plague-boil (2 K. 20 7). 

There is no clear reference to the great narcotics of the East, 
opium and hashish or Indian hemp ; but in the opinion of the 
present writer it is not improbable that the ‘ honey-wood ’ 1 of 
1 S. 14 27 and of Cant. 5 1, as well as the * grass ’ of Dan. 4 25 33, 
is the latter. Two other obscure substances which have been 
the subject of much conjecture, and have sometimes been 
adduced in the same sense, are Bdellium and Pannag [gq.v.]. 

Criminal poisoning is not mentioned, unless in the 
ambiguous metaphor of Zech. 122—the ‘cup of trem¬ 
bling (ep Jer. 51 7), which Jerusalem was to become to 
her enemies. The Chaldeeans had an elaborate know¬ 
ledge of poisons. Hemlock as a weed in ploughed 
land occurs in Hos. 10 4. 

In Dt. 2312-14 we find a primitive law for the disposal 
of excrement, from which had probably grown a more 
Q . complex system involving cloacae suited 
. bam ary tQ a c j t y suc j 1 as Jerusalem. The dis- 
prac ices. p 0sa j G f t ^ e dead wa s extramural. Or¬ 
dinary earth burial, with or without coffins, was perhaps 
the commonest ; but rock tombs or vaults also were 
used, not only after the manner of Egypt, the body being 
embalmed (as in Gen. 5O2-13 26 ; cp 234 -ii), but also 
more generally, the aromatic substances being applied 
externally to the winding sheet or the bed on which the 
corpse was laid (2Ch. I614 Mk.1546 I61). Several 
references to burning (2Ch. 16 14 21 19 Jer. 34 s Am. 
610) are of obscure meaning; but they seem to refer 
only to the remains of kings or princes, and to 

1 Cp, however, Honey, § 1. On the text see Driver, Budde, 
and H. P. Smith. 


have been subsequent to entombment, and they may 
apply to the bones only (although Gesenius and others 
would discover in them cremation of the usual kind). 
Burial to cleanse the land, in Ezek. 39 12-16, probably 
refers to the well-known risk of pestilence from the 
dead unburied in war, famine, or other calamity. The 
distinctive Jewish practice of burying within a very short 
time after death occurs as an ordinance in OT only in 
Deut. 21 22/, and there only for the special case of 
malefactors hanged on a tree, the object being to 
prevent the indefinite exposure and neglect of the 
corpse, which has occurred often in other countries. 
See Dead, § 1. 

The water supply was naturally of the first import¬ 
ance. Elisha’s treatment of the water of Jericho is 
enlarged upon, in a rational sense, by Josephus (/?/ 
iv. 83). The same w'riter remarks that the pool of 
Siloam was often so low that water was sold from it by 
measure, whereas during the siege by Titus, that and 
all the other springs were copious, to the advantage of 
the besiegers (ib. v. 94). In the story of Judith (77 12 21) 
the capture of the sources of the town’s water is made 
of central importance. Strategic changes in the water 
supply of Jerusalem were among the greater achieve¬ 
ments of Hezckiah (2 Ch. 323/1 2 K. 20 20, perhaps also 
Is. 22 n). 

To what extent the Jewish ceremonial law may have 
grown out of utility, or may have been originally a 
sanitary code concealed behind religious sanctions, is a 
question whereon opinions differ. John Spencer (De 
leg. Heb. ritual.), in his exhaustive discussion of what 
the laws meant, almost ignores a medical or sanitary 
intention. On the other hand, nearly all the writers on 
Medica Sacra discover a hygienic purpose in circum¬ 
cision, in the prohibition of swine’s flesh, if not also in 
the much debated rules as to abstaining from blood and 
from things strangled, as well as in some of the rules 
for uncleanness of the person—puerperal, menstrual, 
conjugal, gonorrhoeal, spermatorrheeal, leprous, and 
cadaveric. For circumcision, other than as a sign and 
seal, various advantages have been claimed. 

Philo (2211) says that the removal of the foreskin obviated the 
risk of‘a malady, severe, and ill to cure, called anthrax,’and 
Tosephus ( c. Apion. 2 13) adduces Apion himself as one who, 
having reviled the Jewish rite, actually had to submit to it in 
the surgical treatment of an ‘ulcer’ of the prepuce from which 
he eventually died ‘in great torment.’ Neither the ‘anthrax' 
of Philo, nor the eAxos of Josephus is quite intelligible ; certainly 
nothing of the nature of a simple boil becoming an ulcer, perhaps 
from retained secretion, is common among the uncircumcised of 
warm or hot latitudes. But it need not be said that the circum¬ 
cised are exempt from the ordinary inflammations, phymosis and 
paraphymosis, which are usually complications of something 
else, and that they are little liable to balanitis.. On antecedent 
grounds it is held that the cutaneous or epidermic surface, which 
alone remains after the fold of mucous membrane has been 
excised, would be less apt to take up and retain infection from 
impure sexual commerce. Spencer’s proposition, ‘circum- 
cisionem adversus idololatriam plurimum valuisse,’ if it be true, 
must apply to the particular forms of idolatry, especially Baal- 
worship, which were the peculiar trouble of guardians and 
censors of the public morals in Israel. Maimomdes held that 
circumcision diminished lust; but it would be as reasonable to 
maintain that it ministered to it. Others have sought to show 
that it favoured procreativeness, or that it has somehow har¬ 
monised with the ‘principle of population.’ 

That the custom was not peculiar to Jew’s, is shown 
elsewhere (see Circumcision). 

Like circumcision, the prohibition of swine’s flesh is 
Mohammedan as W’ell as Jewish. Tacitus (Hist. 54) 
says that the Jews had learned to avoid the flesh of the 
pig from having contracted a scabies to which that 
animal is subject. Spencer himself admits, among the 
* unclean * aspects of the pig, the fact that he is an 
unclean feeder. It is only within the last generation or 
two that the formidable trichina parasite of the pig, 
communicable to man in the disease trichinosis, has 
become known to science. 

The larva of the trichina is a minute worm, immense numbers 
of which become encysted in the muscles within minute white 
capsules or cells shaped like a lemon. Unless destroyed by 
cooking, the larvae penetrate from the human intestine to the 
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muscles, giving rise, during their active phase, to severe 
symptoms, sometimes fatal, not unlike those of enteric fever. 
The pig is also very much subject to the larva of a tapeworm, 
Ttrnia solium , which is common among mankind in proportion 
as swine's flesh is used. 

In warm countries the parasitic worms are a peculiar 
trouble, so that the motive for some general dietetic 
prohibition becomes stronger. 

There are seven forms of personal uncleanness re¬ 
quiring purification: (a) puerperal (Lev. 12 ); (^) men- 

k _ strual, normal or abnormal (Lev. 

5. Purifications. 1K , , , , , ) T 

ID19-24 25-30); ( c ) gonorrhoeal (Lev. 

152-15); (d) spermatorrhoeal (Lev. 15 16/); (e) con- 
cubital (Lev. 15 18); (/) cadaveric (Lev. 21 1-3 n ; 

especially Nu. 19 11-22, cp Nu. 0296/.); {g) 1 leprous ’ 
(Lev. 13 /.). As to (a) the curious point is that the 
term of purification after a male birth is forty days, 
after a female birth it is eighty days. Some have tried 
to find a rational ground for this distinction (Maimonides 
and Grotius, that the male child is of hot and dry, the 
female of cold and moist qualities, the latter taking longer 
to be cleansed); but there is no real difference between 
the puerperium masculinum and Xhe p. fcemineum ; cp 
Benz. HA 150. As to {b) no peoples are indifferent to 
these states of the female, but few besides the Jews 
{e.g. , in Persia and Ceylon) have thought fit to make 
rules. The levitical laws as to (a) and (b) were copied 
in the early English penitentials, the church being 
substituted for the temple, and the sacrament of Com¬ 
munion for the Passover. In later times the ecclesi¬ 
astical purififcations of women have been restricted to 
{a). The somewhat long period of menstrual separation 
(seven days), on which Michaelis remarks (424), is a 
limit reached habitually in some constitutions, but is, 
on the whole, excessive. 

The uncleanness of ( c ) is real, in the sense of con¬ 
tagiousness ; that of ( d ) is imaginary, and of ceremonial 
import only. 

It is only in rare circumstances, such as perhaps 
plague, that contact with a corpse (/) can possibly 
imperil the health ; it is, however, not improbable that 
the rule grew to be applicable to all corpses from some 
such small root of utility. Tob. 29 is a case of sleeping 
apart after burying the dead. The uncleanness of (g) 
was real inasmuch as under 4 leprosy ’ are comprehended 
several forms of highly contagious parasitic diseases of 
the skin, hairy scalp, and beard, as well as spreading 
moulds in the walls of houses, and mildews and moths in 
clothes or the like. It is doubtful whether true leprosy 
is meant in any verses of Lev. 13 f \ but in later times 
it was only to true leprosy, or to cancerous or other 
ulcerous affections mistaken for it, that the uncleanness 
of those chapters pertained (cp Leprosy). 

There are many rabbinical aphorisms on the pre¬ 
servation of health and the attainment of old age by 

6. Health and regu,al ; habits - The Nazarites are an 

longevity ear ^y instance of persons abstaining 

® from wine and strong drink (Nu. 5 ) ; 

the Essenes embraced austere habits and simple diet, 
and attained to extreme old age (Jos. 28 10). Length 
of days was one of the usual blessings invoked. Years 
prolonged beyond three score and ten were labour and 
sorrow (Ps. 90 10). On the details of the elegy upon 
the troubles of old age in Eccl. 12 1-7 see special articles, 
Caper-berry, Grasshopper, etc. See, further, Dis¬ 
eases. 

The best treatise is that of R. J. Wunderbar, Biblisch-tal- 

_ . mudische liedicin, Riga and Leipsic, 1850- 

7 . Literature, i860. A miscellaneous bibliography is ap- 

pended by Ebstein to his Die Medicin im 
acten . Testament (Stuttgart, 1901), from which Wunderbar’s 
work is omitted. c c 

mediterranean. The Hebrew terms for the 
Mediterranean are given elsewhere (Geography, § 4, i. 
col. 1687/); one of them (jnmtn cph, EV 4 the hinder 
sea ) was, we may infer, unknown to the pre-exilic 
Israelites, for it has probably arisen partly out of an 
accident, partly out of an editorial process. 
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The fact is that in the early documents the boundaries of the 
Land of Promise were very narrow. ‘ From the wilderness of 
Jerahmeel, it was said in the original text of Dt. 11 24, ‘from 
the river, the river of Ephrath, 4 as far as the Jerahmeelite Lake, 
shall be your region.’ The word however, became 

corrupted, the word mSN, too, lost its initial letter, and, under 
the influence of a desire to produce a correct description of the 
ideal boundaries of the Land of Israel, a great but daring editor 
reconstructed the passage thus, 4 from the wilderness and 
Lebanon (?), from the river, the river Perath (Euphrates), as far 
as the hinder sea, shall be your region.’ The fragments of the 
word pRDriT were conjecturally read jnnR (‘hinder’ [sea]); 
similar fragments elsewhere (Ezek. 4718) were misread ’JIDlp 
4 front’ [sea]). In this way a contrast was produced between 
the eastern and the western sea— i.e., the Dead Sea and the 
Mediterranean (cp Earth ii., § 1). The prospect which Moses 
enjoyed from Pisgah ’ (Dt. 34 2) was recast in a similar way (see 
Nebo, Mount), and so the way was prepared for the unsuspicious 
adoption of the two novel terms ‘front sea ’ and ‘ back sea ’ in 
Joel 2 20 Zech. 14 8. For a parallel case, see Salt Sea. 

The truth is, however, that no comparison is possible between 
the lake called the Dead Sea and the sea filly styled 4 the great.' 

From its size 2 the Mediterranean is fully entitled to 
rank among oceans ; to the Hebrew it was 1 the ocean ’ 
(c^n, and by a peculiar idiom Judg. 5 17 ; cp Ps. 
463 [2]). ‘Planted’ in it (Ecclus. 43 23, note the 
readings of Heb. and ©) were those mysterious 4 islands ’ 
(d';n) of which merchants spoke, and from it came 
the cloud 4 no bigger than a man’s hand’ which 
brought the longed-for early rain. To the traveller 
the strip of blue bounding the horizon on the W. 
as he gazes from some height in western Palestine is 
a familiar and a pleasing sight. The inhospitable char¬ 
acter of the coast, however, together with other circum¬ 
stances, made the ‘great sea’ far less dear to the Israelites. 
North of Carmel 4 nature has so far assisted man by 
prompting here a cape, and dropping there an islet, 
that not a few harbours have been formed which have 
been, and may again become, historical.’ S. of this 
headland, the possibilities of harbourage are limited to 
4 a forward rock at ’Athlit, two curves of the beach at 
Tanturah, twice low reefs—at Abu Zaburah and Jaffa— 
the faint promise of a dock in the inland basin of 
‘Askalan, with the barred mouths of five or six small 
streams’ 3 (cp Ashkeeon, Dor, Jabneel, Joppa, 
Magdiel). 1 Barred ’ is no idle term ; the few estuaries 
are nearly choked by sand. Sand-hills, too, are a source 
of serious danger to agriculture. The westerly winds 
continually carry clouds of sand far inland (see Gaza, 
col. 1651), and only by artificial means, such as are not 
now adequately used, can great detriment be averted. 

It is intelligible that the figure of sand by the sea-shore 
became a habitual mode of speech to the Israelites (Gen. 
32 i 2 Jer. 522 158 Ps. 7827 Ecclus. 18 10 Rev. 12i8 [ 13 i]). 

On the phrase, ‘he shall be for an haven (?) of ships,’ Gen. 
49 13, see Zebulun, and on the Mediterranean coast in general, 
see also Palestine. t. K. C. 

MEEDA, RV Meedda (mgcAAa [A]) 1 Esd. 532 = 
Ezra 252, Mehida. 

MEGIDDO (rOD ; in Zech. 12 n Megiddon, JHJp ; 

connected usually with vpTi 4 [Lag. Uebers. 96]; /mayefi&o, 
fiayeSS toy, fxeyeSSm , sometimes fJLayeSw, nayeSuiv, but also 
/mapeSoo# [Josh. 12 21 B], puxyeSSwp [Josh. 17 11 A], p.exe<$<0 [1 K. 

4 12 B], [/me] /u.ayeSaa> [1 K. 4 12 A], [1 K. 9 15 A], (jLaye&aiov 

[2 K. 927 B], /maxeSSw [2 K. 9 27 A], p.a#ce 5 <ov [2 K. 2330 B], 
puryeSSei [1 Ch. 7 29 B], pteraaSSov? [1 Esd. 1 27 (29) B], p.erae 5 - 
Saov? [1 Esd. 1 27 (29) A], [eV 7re$ia>] exxoirropieVov [Zech. 12 11 
BNAQr] ; MAGEDDO [i n Zech. Mageddott}', in Am. Tab. 
Magidda, Makida; Ass. Magadu , Magidu; Egypt. Maketi , 
Makita , Makedo [see WMM 85 97 167 195]). 

A stronghold of Palestine, situated near the * waters 

1 On the name 4 Ephrath' see Paradise, § 5, end. 

2 Its length from Gibraltar to its eastern extremity in Syria is 
reckoned at about 2100 m. 

3 G. A. Smith, HG t 127 /. 

4 [It may be doubted, however, whether the daghesh in VIJp 
should be preserved. The Egyptians seem to have heard the 
name pronounced Magedo. (see WMM As. u. Eur. 85). 
Possibly the name has a religious significance. Fresh light is 
wanted.—T. K. c.] 
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of Megiddo' (Judg. 5 19) in a 'plain' (see Vale, 2) 

1. History. ir€8iou ; 2Ch - 3 ^ 22 - 1 Esd. 1 27 

[29]; cp Zech. 12 ii, but this passage may 
perhaps have nothing to do with Megiddo; see Hadad- 
rimmon). The place is at least as old as the time of 
Thotmes III. who won a victory over the Canaanites 
here [on Breasted’s researches, see below, § 2, end]; 
it is mentioned also in the Amarna Tablets. Down 
to the exile it retained its importance ; but from that 
date onwards it totally disappears from history. It is 
not mentioned in the NT (cp Armageddon). The 
site can only be conjecturally determined. It is men¬ 
tioned in the OT as the residence of a Canaanite king 
(Josh. 122i) and as one of the strong places situated in 
the region of the plain of Jezreel which, though assigned 
to Issachar, Asher, and Manasseh, were not taken pos¬ 
session of by any of these tribes (Josh. 17 n Judg. I 27 
1 Ch. 7 29). Megiddo continued to be a stronghold of the 
earlier inhabitants till at least the time of Deborah, but 
became Israelite in or before the time of Solomon, who 
fortified it (1 K..915), and made it the seat of one of 
his prefects (1 K. 412). The supposition has been put 
forward that it had again shaken off the Israelite yoke 
in the period of the dynasty of the house of Omri— 
which would explain why Ahaziah sought refuge in 
Megiddo (2 K. 927); but it seems preferable to suppose 
that the fugitive king counted on finding the place in 
the hands of a faithful adherent of the house of Ahab. 
Megiddo is usually mentioned along with Taanach ; 
and as the site of the latter is perfectly certain (see 
Taanach) it is natural to look for the former in that 
neighbourhood. Such a position would harmonise com¬ 
pletely with what we read in 2 K. 927 2329 f. (cp 2 Ch. 
3522) of the death of Ahaziah in Jehu’s revolt and of 
Josiah’s fatal encounter with Necho 1 (see Ahaziah, 
Jehu, JostAii). 

If this assumption be eorrect Megiddo must have lain 
on the route of trade caravans and military expeditions 
2 Site ^ r ° m Philistine littoral and from Egypt ; 

* it must have commanded the passage of Carmel 
or rather of its SE. prolongation (er-Ruhah) for anyone 
coming from the S. whose objective was the Jordan 
Valley, the Sea of Galilee, Damascus, or Mesopotamia. 
Now, we know that, in the Roman period, a fortified 
camp, or rather town, of great importance*- was estab¬ 
lished at Legio, the modern Lejjfin, 3 4 m. N. from 
Taanach ; and since the time of an anonymous writer 
in 1835 (see Miinchner Gel. Anzeiger , Dec. 1836, 
p. 920), and still more since Robinson, the generally- 
accepted view has been that Lejjun is the ancient 
Megiddo. This identification, which also has the 
support of R. Parchi (14th cent.), is merely conjectural 
indeed, but has great plausibility. Eusebius and 
Jerome, however, supply no precise indication and 
seem to have been completely ignorant of the site, 
though Jerome, speaking of the plain of Esdraelon, 
calls it the plain of Megiddo, and elsewhere, like 
Eusebius, calls it the plain of Legio. Legio, again, 
ought in all probability to be identified with Maxt- 
mianopolis (see the Bordeaux Pilgrim, the lists of 
bishops, and the data of Jerome). In the neighbour¬ 
hood there are springs which might be intended by the 
'waters of Megiddo’ in Judg. 5 19, unless we are to 
understand the Kishon (cp Judg. 46 13 521) which flows 
at no great distance and which, in the opinion of some, 
preserves an echo of the name Megiddo in its modern 
designation of Nahr el-Mokatta'. Near the ruins of 

1 Herodotus, however (2 159), places Necho’s fight at May- 
SoAov, and Josephus (Ant. x. 5 1) at Mende (/j.ei'Srji', al. 
/xtjStji/) ; on both statements see Josiah. It should also be noted 
that the Book of Kings need not necessarily be taken as speaking 
of a battle between Necho and Josiah; it might equally well be 
interpreted as referring to an interview ending in a murder. 
Chron., it is true, describes a battle. See Josiah. 

2 It is from Legio that all distances in that region are reckoned 
in the Onomasticon. 

3 The name Lejjun is borne also by other places in Syria and 
Moab. 
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Lejjun (which include those of a khan well known in the 
Middle Ages) are two mounds, one of which, called 
Tell el-Mutcsellim (Prefect’s Mount), 1 may possibly have 
been the acropolis of Megiddo-Legio. Excavations here 
would probably be remunerative. 

Other sites for Megiddo have been sought, farther to the N., 
in the plain of Jezreel, at el-Mujeidil, 1 j h. SW. from Nazareth 
(Spruner-Sieglin, Atlas)) at Mejdel near Acre (Ewald, GV/ft) 
8762/!); or at Jedda or Jedii (Schlatter); this last proposal 
would have at least something to be said for it if it could be 
shown that in Josh. 17 n Dor and En-dor are doublets (see 
En-dor), and that in no geographical text dealing with the 
strong places of the plain of Jezreel is Dor-Tanturah, to the 
SW. of Mt. Carmel, intended, but always En-dor. This being 
assumed Megiddo alone could be Asherite and it would become 
more difficult to place it at Lejjun ; but, on the other hand, 
Megiddo must have been strategically important, and this fits 
Lejjun better than Jedda. 

Lastly, Conder has sought to identify Megiddo with Mujedda*, 
3 m. S. from Besiin (Beth-shean); but this hypothesis leaves 
unexplained the close connection between Megiddo and Taanach ; 
it creates difficulties in the stories of Ahaziah and Josiah; it 
harmonises badly with the order in which the strongholds are 
enumerated in more than one passage; it neglects the leading 
authority of Judg. 5 ig, while interpreting Judg. 4 12-16 (cp v. 7) 
after Josephus in the sense that lays the scene of Deborah’s 
battle with Sisera at the very base of Tabor ; it has nothing in 
its favour but an obscure passage of an Egyptian text ‘The 
travels of the Mohar’ where, according to WMM (195), there 
is a manifest confusion between the Kishon and the Jordan. 
G. A. Smith (HG 387) and G. F. Moore (Judg. 47) have argued 
against Conder’s view in a manner which seems to the present 
writer decisive. Moore with reason declares that ‘ the situation 
is impossible.’ On the other hand Birch (. PEFQ , 1881, p. 232) 
goes too far in claiming to have made it out as ‘ certain that 
Megiddo was situated at or close to Lejjun.’ All that can be 
said is that the supposition is a very reasonable one. Petrie 
(Syria and Egypt , 176) holds that the campaign of Thotmes 111 . 
proves the site of Megiddo to be at Tell el-Mutesellim (see 
above). Breasted (PSBA 22 [1900J 05*98) writes as follows :—‘ A 
Syrian army which is defending Megiddo, is posted with the 
south wing at Taanach (Pa'annuk), and a small advanced force 
harassing an enemy advancing northward through the moun¬ 
tains along the Megiddo road.’ ‘These operations will not suit 
Mujedda'; on the other hand, they suit the location of Megiddo 
at el-Lejjun in every particular. Indeed, if we had no other 
data for the identification of Megiddo, these facts would decis¬ 
ively locate it in the vicinity of el-Lejjun.’ 

Reland, Pal. 873 893-95 ; Robinson, BR( 3 ) 2328-330; Van de 
Velde, Reisen, 1 265 ; Raumer, Palcestina Ift, 446-8 ; Furrer, art. 

‘ Megiddo ’ in Schenkel BL; Gudrin, Samarie, 
3 .Literature. 2 231-8 ; Miihlau, art. ‘Megiddo’ in Riehm’s 
IflVBi 2 ), 989; PEFMem. 290-99; PEFQ , 1876, 
p. 8r ; 1877, pp. 13-20(Conder); 190-92 (Conder) ; 1880, pp. 223/4 
1881, pp. 86-8 (Conder); 232-5319; 1882, p. 151 (Conder); 1894, 
151 ; Conder, Tentworkfi), 66-8 232 /.) W. Max Muller, As. u. 
Eur. 85 97 167 195 ; Schlatter, Zur Popogr. u. Gesc/t. Paliistina's 
295-9 ; G. A. Smith, HG 386-8 677; Buhl, Geogr. des alien 
Paliistina , 209/4 Rohrbach, Christl. IVelt, 361-364 (1899); 
Sellin, MDPP, 1900, p. $/. Lu. G. 

MEGIDDO, WATERS OF (Judg. 5 19). See pre¬ 
ceding art., § 2, and cp Kishon. 

MEGIDDON, VALLEY OF (Zech. 12 n). See above, 
col. 3010 (end). 

MEHETABEL (^D'HO [i.q. 'xN'TO'D], 'God 
confers benefits,’ §28 ; Jer. [ 05 ( 2) 8 23] Meetabel , quam 
bonus Deus ; but the analogy of Jehallelel leads one to 
suspect an ethnic name [Misrith?] underlying it). 

1. The wife of Hadar (rather Hadad) king of Edom 
(Gen. 3639 {M€T€p€r)\ [ADEL], 1 Ch. 1 50, om. B, /tercqSeTjX 
[AL]); see Hadad i., 2; Edom. Probably she was a N. 
Arabian of Musri (see Bf.i.a, Matred, Me-zahab). 
Marquart (Fiend. 10) would read ‘from Me-zahab’ 
((S’s t 4 o 0 in Gen. =jn, a corruption of jo). This, how¬ 
ever, implies that ' Matred ’ is ?iot a corrupt form of 
the name of a country. 

2. AV Mehetabeel, grandfather of Shemaiah [<?.v.] (Neb. 
6 10 fJLetTCLYjk [B], /LUTarjA Lx], /xerjTa/SerjA [A], /ulctc/SojA [L]). 

T. K. C. 

MEHIDA (NTTO, 'union'?? MeeiAA [BNAL]), the 
family name of a company of (post-exilic) Nethinim 
(q.v.)\ Ezra 252 (maoyAa [BA]) I! Neh. 7 54 = 1 Esd. 
532 (AeAA a [B], MeeAA a [A], AV Meeda, RV 
Meedda). 

1 It is too bold to find in this Arabic word for prefect a 
reminiscence of the ‘ prefect ’ of Solomon. 
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MEHIR (Trip) ben Chelub, a Judahite, i Ch. 4 ii 
(M&xeip [BA], TDD? i.e., Machir, magip [L]). 

MEHOLATHITE ('D^riD), apparently the gentilic 
of Abel-meholaii (i S. 18 19 2 S. 218 f) which belonged 
to the region where Saul’s house held its ground the 
longest (Wi. GI 2197). The ordinary geographical 
connection, however, is very doubtful. 

If Meholah is a corruption of Jerahmeel [Che.], a fresh light 
is thrown on the designation ‘Adriel the Meholathite.' See 
Saul, § 6 (end); Merab, Palti, i. 

MEHUJAEL (^X'-iriO, [Kre, 7 X»nD]), 

fourth in descent from Cain, Gen. 4 i 8 f (J). Not im¬ 
probably from ‘Jerahmeel.’ To explain the name as a 
participle—Piel (Bndde, Urgesch. 128) or Hiphil (Nestle, 
Marg. 7)—is inexpedient. See Mahalelel, and cp 
Cainites, § 7. 

® al give /u.aojA, but D fxaov ta, E /xaovtijb. ; Philo (De poster. 
Caini, 20) peijA ; Jos. (Ant. i. 2 2) /u.apovi?Aos, Jer. (OS 8 9) 
Mauiahel. Philo's and Jerome’s forms are explained respec¬ 
tively an'o g(DT)S 6 eov and ex vita dens, thus presupposing l ?R ,, nC- 
Some cursives (a b z) give /moAeAerjA, Eth. Maldleel , Copt. 
(Fallet, ap. Lag., Or. 2 35) maleleel ( = Mahalelel), or rather 
Mehalelel. Of the two attested forms Lag. (l.c.) prefers Maha- 
lalfl ( q.v .). See also Gray (HPN 164) and Dr. (TBS i 4, 
against the existence of proper names compounded of a divine 
name and a passive participle). T. K. C. 

MEHUMAN (JD-lilD ; aman [BNAl/]), the first of 
the seven chamberlains of Ahasuerus (Esth. 1 10). These 
names are all of doubtful etymology (possibly Persian ; 
see Marq. Fund. 71), and 0 by no means testifies to 
their correctness. See Esther, § 3 ; Crit. Bib. 

MEHUNIM, MEHUNIMS. See Meunim. 
ME-JARKON (PpTn 'D, ‘yellow, or yellowish 
green, water’ ; 0 BAL , presupposing ppTil D*D, gives 
ATTOe*AACCHC IGpAKCON). a. place in Dan (not far from 
Joppa ; Josh. 19 46), which apparently derived its name 
from some large spring or fountain that formed a 
marsh. The only striking spot of this kind in the 
specified neighbourhood is at Rds el- Ain (11 m. E. by 
N. from Joppa), the 'fountain-head' of the Nahr el - 
Auja, which, in beginning its course, forms a marshy 
tract covered with reeds and rushes (Rob. BR 4 140). 
Beside the springs, which are the largest in Palestine, 
stands the mound, crowned by mediaeval ruins, which 
Sir C. W. Wilson identifies with Antipatris {q.v .). 
The importance of the site must have been early noticed. 
More than this cannot with certainty be affirmed. The 
reading is not absolutely certain. 

Rakkon (strictly, ha-Rakkon), which follows, appears to be a 
variant for Jarkon (ha-Jarkon), and both names may be cor¬ 
rupted from ‘Jerahmeel,’ cp Judg. 1 35, ‘the Amorites ( = Jerah- 
meelites [see Crit. Bib.} would dwell in Mount Heres, Aijalon, 
and Shaalbim.’ May not the Nahr el-’Auja have been originally 
known as the ‘waters of Jerahmeel’? See Rakkon, also 
Makaz. T. K. C. 

MEKONAH, RVMeconaii (njDD), a place of some 
importance, mentioned after Ziklag, Neh. 11 28f (max na 
[N c - a m s- inf -, BX*A om., mAMH [E]). Perhaps the same 
as Macbena, or (better) Madmannah. These names 
occur together in 1 Ch. 249, and Madmannah (q.v. ) 
follows Ziklag in Josh. 15 31. T. K. c. 

MELATIAH (JVtp^D, § 30, ‘ Yahw6 delivers ? ’ 

maAtiac [L]), a Gibeonite, a contemporary of 
Nehemiah; Neh. 37 (BNA om.). Perhaps from 
Pelatiah, an expansion of the ethnic Palti (Che.). 

MELCHI (mgAxgi) Lk. 32428. See Genealogies 

. § 3- 

MELCHIAH (Jer. 21 1), RV Malchijah. See 
Malchijaii i. 

MELCHIAS UeAxteMc]). 

, x. i Esd. 9 26= Ezra 1025, Malchijah 4. 

2. 1 Esd. 9 32= Ezra 10 31, Malchijah 6. 

3. 1 Esd. 9 44 = Neh. 84, Malchijah 9. 

MELCHIEL (i.e., Malchiei., MeAx[e]iHA [BX c - a A] 
CGAAhm [X*]), father of Charmis (q.v.), Judith 615. 


MELCHISEDEC (Heb. 56 ), RV Melciiizedek. 
MELCHISHUA. See Malchishua. 

MELCHIZEDEK (pn>"’ 3 ^D, § 21 ; MeAxiceAeK, 
the name, if genuine [see below, § 3] would mean origin¬ 
ally either ‘ Sedek is king,’ or ‘ Sedek is Malik,’ 1 but in 
later times meant ‘ king of righteousness' [Heb. 7 2]. 
Sedek may have been a Canaanitish god ; cp avdvx 

[Philo Bybl.]; Sedek-melek p^DpiY] occurs on coins, 
and similar S. Arabian names are quoted [Priitorius, 
ZDMG 26 426] ; see Baudissin, Stud. Sent. Rel. 1 15). 
King of Salem, and priest of El Elyon, the Most High 
or Supreme God, in the time of Abram (Gen. 14 18-20). 

Melchizedek is thought to be referred to also in the 
traditional text of Ps. 1104^ as resembling in his royal 
at a P r i est hood the king celebrated by the 
. U an psalmist — ‘ Yahwe hath sworn and 

references. wi „ not repem . Thou art a priest 

for ever after the order (?) of Melchizedek ’ (EV). 
Certainly this idea was taken up, in connection 
with the full Messianic interpretation of Ps. 110 , 
by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, who 
treats the short account of Melchizedek in Gen. 14 
as a mine of suggestions for the right comprehension of 
the nature and office of Christ. Recent students, 
however, who seek for traces of the early Semitic 
religion have found the story of Melchizedek suggestive 
in other directions. Here is Abram (Abraham), the 
ideal and in a sense Messianic patriarch, accepting the 
benediction of a Canaanite priest-king, whose religion 
appears to have resembled his own, and offering him 
tithes of the spoil. Even apart from Christian associa¬ 
tions, it is surely a fascinating theme. 

Is this story historical ? or does it at any rate enclose 
some kernel of genuine tradition ? It is held by many 
1 that the Melchizedek-passage, Gen. 

' . 1418-20, has been interwoven with an 

C arac er. j n( j e p enc j ent narrative which is more 
intelligible without it. The evidence of this interweaving 
is found in v. 22, where, in the middle of the declaration, 

4 I lift up my hand unto Yahwe that I will not take a 
thread or a shoe latchet,’ the editor is thought to have 
inserted from the speech of Melchizedek the words ‘ the 
Supreme God, Producer (see col. 3015, n. 2) of heaven 
and earth.’ From this point of view it is a natural and 
plausible conjecture that Melchizedek, whose functions 
and refined religious ideas place him quite apart from 
the king of Sodom and his companions, is a purely 
fictitious personage, introduced for some object which 
has yet to be discovered. His name is apparently 
modelled on that of Adonizedec [q.v.], a traditional 
Canaanitish king of Jerusalem, and was probably ex¬ 
plained 4 king of righteousness. ’ 

Next it may be asked, where did the writer of the 
Melchizedek-passage suppose the city of his hero to 
., have been situated? It was evidently a 
A 1S ffi 1 ^ sacred city. But none of the three 

ana 0 ce. § a j enls vv hich have been suggested N. 
of Jerusalem 2 had a reputation for sanctity. Jerusalem, 
however, would do excellently ; in post-exilic times it 
would be important to find an early attestation of its 
pre-eminent sanctity (so De Wctte, Dillm., and most). 
Moreover, if the King's Vale spoken of in Gen. 14 17 (see 
Shaveh i.) is the same as that mentioned in the story 
of Absalom (2 S. 18 18), and if Josephus is right in 
placing this valley two stadia from Jerusalem, it would 

1 Cp Uru-mfilik, the name of a governor of the land of Amurru 
(Syria and Palestine) under king Sargon of Agad6 (Dangin); 
malik might be the Canaanite god Melek, even if originally 
Uru-malik came from 4 Jerahmeel.’ 

2 The places in question are—Salim near Nahlus on the SE. 
(Baed.fi), 257 ; see Salem 2), ihe Salim in the plain of Esdraelon, 
NNW. of Ta’annuk (Baed.fi), 263), and the Salem or Salumias 
8 R. m. from Scythopolis mentioned by Jer. (OS 149 17), and 
wrongly identified by him with the Salim of Jn. 323 (see 
Salim). Ewald thinks that the Salem referred to was ‘a city 
on the other side Jordan, which must be traversed on the 
return route from Damascus to Sodom ’ (Hist. 1 307). 
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seem that the equation of Salem with Jerusalem ought 
to be correct. It is, however, not at all certain that 
the statement of Josephus is correct. Absalom would 
surely have erected his monument on his property at 
Baal-hazor, which Robinson well identifies with Tell 
Asur, situated between Shiloh and Bethel. Besides 
this, the writer had no obvious motive for half-concealing 
the name of Jerusalem. The name Salem (or rather 
£>alem) for Jerusalem is found only once elsewhere 
(Ps. 762 [3]), and in that passage may have been dictated 
by a misinterpretation of Gen. 14 18. The best solution 
which remains is to read nSc*—Shiloh—for d^c'. 1 
Shiloh, which was so long the religious and even the 
political centre of the land, had a strong claim to be 
consecrated by a connection with Abraham. There 
was a Ruth among the Moabites ; why should there 
not have been a Melchizedek among the Canaanites ? 

If the text of Gen. 14 is approximately correct, this is 
perhaps the best view that can be offered. Still there are 
difficulties. The priest-king Melchizedek in Canaan, 
whether at Jerusalem or at Shiloh, is a startling 
phenomenon ; Jethro was a priest and prince of N. 
Arabia. More important, however, is the fact that a 
removal of what the present writer holds to be errors in 
the text of Gen. 14 reveals an underlying story of a very 
different character. 

‘ Melchizedek king of Salem ’ is surely a late editor’s attempt 
to make sense of a badly written text, has 

arisen out of and cSt? which follows is probably 

CtrS according to Josh. 19 47, the original name of Dan— i.e., 
the southern not the northern Dan. Now ‘ Lesham ’ and 
* Ziklag ’ are both corruptions of Halusah. It was according to 
the first narrator, the priest-king of the sacred city of Halusah 
(see Shechem, Ziklag) who came out to meet Abram, and 
blessed him, and to whom Abram (the hero of the Jerahmeelite 
tribe, see Jerahmeel) paid tithes. 

The matter is treated more fully elsewhere (Sodom). 
According to the view here advocated, Melchizedek 
has the singular fate not only of being an imaginary 
personage, but of owing his ideal existence to a 
scribe’s error. If so, the use made of Melchizedek 
in Heb. 6 /., becomes mere temporary rhetoric — a 
typology which has lost even its apparent basis in the 
letter of the OT, and the Melchizedek passage in the 
MT of Gen. 14 can only be used as a monument of that 
post-exilic theology, in which the divine creatorship, not 
unknown before the Exile, but not fully recognised, 
played so great a part. 2 As such, let no one presume 
to undervalue it ! 

It must unfortunately be added that the reference to 
Melchizedek in Ps. 110 4b is not less doubtful than that 
in Gen. 14 18. The text of Ps. 110 is admittedly difficult, 
and probably corrupt, and there is good reason to suspect 
that v. 46 should run thus—npn D'pS'Vy DViyS spni’an, ‘ I 
establish thee for ever because of my covenant of lovingkind- 
ness.’ 3 All that can be said to clear up the enigmatical words 
of the received text has been well summed up by Delitzsch and 
Baethgen. Cp also Che. OPs. 20-25, and see Psalms. 

The OT references to Melchizedek exercised both 
Jewish and Christian doctors. The omission of any 

4 Later re ^ erence to ^’ ls stor y * n Book of Jubilees 

‘ • suggests a very early reaction against its 

religious comprehensiveness. 4 Talmudic 
passages also permit the conjecture that some Jewish 
teachers disliked the use made of it in the Epistle to the 

1 Cp Jer. 41 5, where MT has but craKrjfji [B]. in 
Ps. l.c . has ev elpijinj. The same emendation has already been 
proposed by Gratz in Ps. 76 3, with advantage to the sense. 

2 nip ( zn> . 19 22), ‘producer or creator (of),’ cp Dl.32 6 Ps. 

139 13 Prov. 822. See Creation, § 30. The sense ‘possessor’ 
(Targ.) is preferred by EV ; cp EV ‘ thy riches ’; RVmg., 

‘ thy creatures ’ (Ps. 104 24). 

3 See Che. Ps.fi). (1) Metrical considerations show that 
there is some accretion on the text. (2) 'niST^y is intolerably 
prosaic. (3) The other so-called royal psalms contain no certain 
references to historical personages such as Simon the Maccabee 
or John Hyrcanus, each of whom has been not unplausihly 
suggested as the hero of Ps. 110. Duhm remarks, ‘ How the 
reference to Melchizedek came to be introduced, 1 do not know ; 
perhaps it is the marginal note of a reader.’ See Psalms, § 29. 

4 Cp Ronsch, Das Buck der Jubillien, 502. 


Hebrews. In NUdarim 32 b we have, according to 
Friedlander, 1 a reply to what is said on Melchizedek in 
Heb. 7 - The Christian theologian called Melchizedek 
‘without father, without mother, without genealogy.* 
The Talmud, however, states that Melchizedek is no 
other than Shem (so also Targs. Jon., and Jerus., Jer. 
on Is. 41 and Ephrem Syr. on Gen.). The Christian 
writer applies the words of Ps. 110 to Jesus. The 
Taltnud replies that, owing to Melchizedek’s incon¬ 
siderateness in mentioning Abraham before God, God 
transferred the priesthood from Melchizedek to Abraham. 
(The words, 'and he was priest of the Supreme God,’ 
are taken to mean that his descendants were not priests.) 
Cp also Sanhedr . 108 b, Ber. rabba, 44. 

On the arguments in Heb. 5-7 see Bishop Westcott’s com¬ 
mentary, where it is well pointed out that the writer is uncon¬ 
cerned with the historical character of Melchizedek, and confines\ 
himself to drawing suggestions from the language of the narrative. 
In this he reminds us somewhat of Philo (De Leg. Alleg. iii. 25 26, 
Mangey, 1 102 /.). Cp G. Milligan, Theology oj the Ep. to the 
Hebrews, 118, 210. 

The recent attempt of Hommel to prove the historical 
character of the account of Melchizedek can hardly be 
called plausible ( AHT 153^), and would probably be 
modified now by the learned author. Kind's statements 
in Hist. 1 179 f. also seem to require some reconsideration. 
He admits that the passage on Melchizedek has been 
‘very largely revised by the redactor,' but thinks that 
' the balance of evidence is in favour of its historical 
character. ’ 

See also Rdsch, ‘ Die Begegnung Abrahams mil Melchisedek,’ 
Tit. Si. A>., 1885, pp. 321-356. Rosch supposes a tradition of 
the Jerusalem priesthood in pre-Israelitish times. This was 
accepted as probable by Hommel, GBA 162, n. 2 (1885). 

T. K. C. 

MELEA (MeAe&[Ti. WH]), Lk. 3 31. See Genea¬ 
logies ii., § 3. 

MELECH (^? 0 , as if 'king,' but probably from 
Jerahmeel [Che.], cp MALCiiiAH; mgAxhA [B], 
maAax [BN]; maAu> 0 , m&Acox [A]; mcAxihA [E]), 
a descendant of Saul mentioned in a genealogy of 
Benjamin \q.v. §9 ii. /3], 1 Ch. 835 = 9411*. 

MELICU (W 7 lp [Kr.]), Neh. 12 14, AV, RV Mal- 

LUCIII. 


MELITA (mgAith, TR; meAithnh, WH after B 
and Vv. Acts 28 1). The question as to the identity of 
1. Identification ,he if and upon which Paul was ship. 

with Malta. wre f e ; < Acs . 2 ? 0 TJ a eg 

as finally settled. The indications 

in Acts stamp the account of the entire voyage as that 
of an eye-witness, and give it great value. The view 
(first found, but without arguments, in Const. Porphyr. 
De Admin. Imp. 36) that the Melita of Acts is the 
island now called Ateleda off the Dalmatian coast, pos¬ 
sesses now merely historical interest. 

The ‘ typhonic wind,’ which ‘struck down from ' ihe lofty peaks 
of Mt. Ida (Aci.s 27 i 4 ), would have driven the vessel, as she 
scudded hefore it (v. 15 emfioi/Te? «<J>epo/u.e0a), on the coast of 
Africa had not her course heen changed. Under the lee of Cauda 
the ship was laid to on the starboard tack {i.e. with her right 
side to the wind), and ‘ the gear ’ was lowered (e». 17, ^aAdtravTe? 
to o-xevo?)- By this phrase the author means that the mainyard and 
mainsail were sent down. This, to a landsman, was the striking 
operation, and he omits to mention that the ship stood on under 
storm sails. Such a ship as Paul’s, close-hauled on the starboard 
tack, with a gale from ENE., would make a course about 8° N. 
of \V., at a mean rate of m. an hour; this would bring her 
to Malta in the time stated (Acts 27 27). For the details of the 
calculation, see James Smith, Voyage and Shifnvreck 0/ St. 
Pauli*), 124 ff. (1st ed. 1848). 


The many conditions of the narrative are satisfied 
only by Malta , and more particularly by the ' bay of 
St. Paul ’ (di S. Paolo), about 8 m. N\V. of Valetta, 
which has always been pointed out by tradition as 
the scene of the wreck. The subsequent voyage to 
Italy by way of Syracuse (Acts 28 12) confirms this 
result. The view that the ship was driven to the Dalma 
tian coast rests upon an erroneous interpretation of 


1 REJ , April-June 1883, p. 191. 
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Acts 27 27 (see Adria). It also necessitates the assump¬ 
tion of a complete change in the wind from its original 
direction, whilst the view that Melita = Malta involves 
the supposition that the wind blew steadily from one 
point of the compass. 

With a north-easterly wind, the sea breaks violently 
on the low rocky point of Koura which juts out to form 

n ... . f the eastern side of St. Paul's bay. Aship 
2. criticism 01 drivi as was Paul - S must inevitably 

narrative 0 J 

* pass within a quarter of a mile of this 

point, which, owing to the southward trend of the shore 
in the neighbourhood of Valetta, would be the first land 
made, and the breakers would give notice of its ‘ drawing 
near. ’ I n Acts 27 27 ' (the shipmen deemed) that they drew 
near to some country ’ (AV), ‘ that they were drawing 
near' (RV), should be, ‘that some land was nearing 
them 1 ( Trpocrdyeii •—an ordinary idiom). 1 The soundings 
here vary from 17 to 25 fathoms, shoaling to 15 fathoms 
at a distance of half-an-hour in the direction of the 
vessel’s drift (v. 28). The anchors held through the 
night, for the bottom of sand and clay is so good that 
* while the cables hold there is no danger, as the anchors 
will never start’ [Sailing Directions, quoted by Smith, 
op. cit. 132). In the morning they were cut away, and 
abandoned (v . 40, elW ei$ tt]v OaXaacrau' not as in AV 
‘committed themselves unto the sea’ : RV is correct). 
The final element in the scene is scarcely understood. 
The intention w r as to run the ship ashore, and it is 
usually assumed that this was successfully accomplished. 
The difficulty lies in the words ‘ falling into a place 
where two seas met, they ran the ship aground' (AV v. 

41, TrepnrecrdvTes 8 b els rbirov StdaXacraov lirbK€iXav tj)v 
vavv : ‘lighting upon a place,’ RV). It is clear that 
the words describe something unexpected, 2 which balked 
the intention of running ashore. 

It is a mistake to hold (with Rams. St. Paul the Traveller , 
340) that eTrcVeiAaj/ must imply purpose. Equally erroneous is 
the view of Smith ( op . cit . 142^), that the ship drove on to the j 
beach. It is clear from w. 43^ (‘ they which could swim should 
cast themselves first into the sea' . . . . ‘ some on boards, and 
some on broken pieces of the ship ’) that some space of sea, too 
deep for wading, intervened between the spot on which the 
vessel was aground and the shore. Smith interprets the ‘place 
where two seas met’as the narrow sound between the main¬ 
land and the island of Salmonetta ( Salman ) which shelters St. 
Paul’s Bay on the north-west. This channel, not more than one 
hundred yards broad, a ‘ Bosporus in miniature,’ connects the 
bay with the outer sea (cp the description of the Bosporus by 
Strabo, nVAayos o koXovoi llpoirovriSa • Karelvo et? aAAo to Ev- 
feiro*' irpoo-a.yopev 6 fx.evov itovtov , eon 6 e SiOaXarros rpoirov rtva. 
ovtos). Ramsay (St. Paul the Traveller , 3407C), takes it to be 
‘the isthmus between the island and the mainland’; but the 
chart does not show any such isthmus or ‘ neck of land projecting 
towards the island.’ 

Taking everything into consideration, we can have little 
doubt that by t6ttos StdaXaTTos we should understand a 
bank covered with water (cp Dio Chrys. 5 83 rpax^a 
Kai SidaXarra Kai raivcai), or a reef. The chart shows 
a patch of shoal water (soundings, 9-12 fathoms) bearing 
SW from the approximate place of anchorage. The 
bottom is 1 rocky and foul,’ and this may be the remains 
of a submerged rock formerly lying here. It is to be 
noted that Smith (op. cit. 142) relies upon the ‘ wasting 
action of the sea ’ to account for the fact that the tradi- 
dional scene of the wreck has now no sandy beach ( v . 

39> k6Xttov . . . ?x ovTCL ciiyiaXdv, ‘ a certain creek with 
a shore,’ AV). Far more likely is it that the sailors 
would head the ship for the other creek, into which the 
Mestara valley opens, where there is at the present clay 
a beach. In order to reach this creek, the ship 
must necessarily have passed over the shoal above 
mentioned. 

No island so small as Malta has had so great a 
history. It has been a small edition of Sicily. Its 

1 ITpo<raveIv [B] points to original irpoorfx > C P cod. Gigas, 
which translates by resonare; Rereads irpooave'xeiv. See Rams. 
St. Paul the Traveller , 335. 

2 The same thing is to be inferred from the sudden resolution 
of the soldiers to kill the prisoners, else they would have done it 
before leaving their anchorage. 


MELZAR 


earliest historical inhabitants were Phoenicians (Diod. 
3 History ^ 12 ^’ tC> them succeeded Greeks, and in 
of Malta 218 B,c * the island was seized by the Romans, 
and became part of the Province of Sicily 
(Cic. Verr. ii. 41846). The language of the p&pfiapoi 
(see Barbarian) spoken of in Acts was probably Punic 
(bilingual — Greek and Punic — inscriptions in Bceckh, 
CIG 5752 /.). Subsequently the shipwrecked party 
found those who could speak Greek or Latin, or both, 
at the governor’s seat (Pat Cittd Vecchia, 5 m. from 
the scene of the wreck). 

The governor bore the title irpuxTos (Acts 28 7) ‘ chief man of the 
island' AV (cp Acts § 13, end). The title is confirmed by an in¬ 
scription from the neighbouring island of Gaulos (Gozzo), which 
runs Afotbcto?], KA[avStou] mbs K., Ilpovbrjvs, tTT7ret>? ‘PajpaiW, 
7rpwros MeAiTaiW k. t.A. (CIG 5754. Cp CIL 10 7495, municipii 
Melitensium primus omnium). 

The island lay on the track of ships trading between 
the E. and the W. (cp v. n) ; but this is not incon¬ 
sistent with the failure of the sailors to recognise an 
unfrequented part of the coast (Acts 2739). w. J- W. 

MELITENE (mgAithnh [WH]), Acts 28i, RV" 1 ?-, 
EV, Melita. 


MELONS (DN 1 B 3 N; nenONec [BAFLJ) are men¬ 
tioned among the various kinds of pleasant food which 
the Israelites had enjoyed in Egypt (Nu. list). The 
reference is almost certainly to the water melon Citrullus 
vulgaris , Schrod. 

The Hebrew word, which, according to Lagarde (Uebers. 10), 
may be connected with a conjugation (of the Sem. verb) which is 
lost except in Ethiopic, is perhaps related to Vn3t3 (in Ar. ‘to 
cook’ ; cp the etymology of ircnw). The same word is found 
in Samar., Syr. (pattiha) and Arab, (bittih) ;! the Arab, word 
reappears in Sp. albudeca , Fr . pasteque. 

The Hebrew abattiah is mentioned not unfrequently 
in Mishn. and Talm., and is distinguished from the 
pBS^D (/jl^XottIttcov), by which apparently the melon 
proper Cucumis melo , L. , is intended. 2 Whilst there is 
no clear proof that Cucumis melo was cultivated by the 
ancient Egyptians, the water melon on the other hand, 
which Livingstone found to be indigenous in tropical 
Africa, is represented on extant Egyptian monuments 
(De Candolle, Origines, 209). See Hasselquist, Travels , 
255/. See Food, §5. n. m. 

MELZAR HVf'ISn ; Theod. ameAcaA [B], &M6p- 
CAP [A] ; © [87], however, has 1 €C A pi, which in Dan. 
I3 it gives for MT’s Ashpenaz; in v. 11 ; 

in v. 16; Malasar ), the name, personal or 
official, of the courtier set over Daniel and his friends at 
the beginning of their court life, Dan. In (amccaA 
[Q*], amgAc. [Q a ])» AV treats the name as 

personal in the text, but as official in the margin ; RV 
takes the marginal rendering of AV ( 1 the steward ’) into 
the text. 

The course adopted by King James’s translators in the text 
can be justified only on the supposition that the definite article 
which is prefixed to IsVe in MT arose out of a very early 
incorrect theory that ns^E was an official title, whereas in 
reality it was a personal name. Certainly none of the ancient 
versions took the initial n to represent the article. 

If however the witness of the versions be disallowed, 
how shall we explain taking it as a corrupt form 

of some Babylonian word? Schr. (COT2126) and Frd. 
Del. ( Glossce Dabylonicce in Ba.-Del., Daniel [1880]) 
derive isSo front Ass. massaru , ‘guardian.’ This, how¬ 
ever, is in more than one respect improbable. 3 It would 
be better to correct Sen into Sen (cp Theod. ), 4 and to 


1 This, according to Frankel (Aram. Fremdw. 140), is a 
loan-word from Syr. 

2 See esp. Talm. Jer. Kit. 1 2. 

3 1. If a iquid were linserted to compensate for the omitted 

doubling of we should have expected ^rather than l; cf Aram. 
NDnS, Dan. 620, for Heb. ND3 (but cf Konig, Lehrgeb. 2 1, pp. 
4729C). 2. Massaru most commonly appears in the form masar 

(st. constr.), followed by biti , ekallim and the like (Del. HWB 
423). 

4 More probably Theod. read nx^En- 
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explain the name as a compound of atnel or ami l, ‘man 
of,' and the name of some God (cp Evil-Merodach). 
But the fact that (S has afiteadpi both in lm6 and in 
1 3 points most probably to the right explanation. Read 
in in, ‘and Daniel said to Belshazzar, prince of the 
eunuchs, who had been set over Daniel,’ etc. Belsarezer 
was a favourite name (see Ashpenaz). 

Here there is first a slight transposition, next a change of a 
point (H 30 for -“HD), and thirdly a correction of into 

Note the / in the form given in Pesh., and for further 
details see Ashpenaz. [Since the article Ashpenaz was pub¬ 
lished, Professors Prince and Driver, and Dr. J. Taylor in 
Hastings' DB, have commented on ‘Melzar.’ None of these 
scholars, however, has explained the word, which, being the 
product of textual corruption, is in fact inexplicable. But Prof. 
Prince (Dante/, 196) has unconsciously advanced towards the 
explanation of a/ 3 iecrSpi given already under Ashpenaz.] 


MEMEROTH. See Meremoth, 4. 

MEMMIUS. See Manius. 

MEMORIAL. 1. rnsTR. * azkdrdh , Lev. 2 2, etc. 


See Sacrifice. 

2. jilST, zikkdrdn, Is. 578 RV (AV ‘remembrance'); pos¬ 
sibly some heathen symbol is meant (see SBOT , ad loc., and cp 
Marti); but more probably we should read ^JJPSin, ‘ thy golden 
thing * (i.e., thy golden calf); cp Ezek. 16 17, where “ 13 ? 

4 male images,’ should be j*in ‘golden images,’ which suits 

the context, and removes an undesirable expression. For the 
contemptuous‘golden thing’ cp Nehushtan, ‘brazen thing.’ 
See Calf, Golden. T. K. C. 


MEMPHIS (S)b) occurs in Hos. 96 Judith 1 10 (mem- 
4 >ecoC [genit. BK c - a A]), and in RV n ‘£- Is. 19 13. The 
form (cp Ass. Mimpi) stands midway between the full 
Egyptian civil name of the city and the nnpleasing Heb. 
abbreviations, Moph and Noph. See NOPH. 


MEMUCAN (!> 1 Dtp, v. 16 pDllO Kt.), the name of 
one of the ' seven princes ’ at the court of Ahasuerus 
(Est. 1 14, 0 om., v. 16, Moyx&ioc [BX*AL a ], Boy 
r AIOC [L^j. 1 MAMOYX^IOC [N ca ]» V.zi MOYX^IOC 

[BAl/], 6 ynoyx°c [*<*]• MOYXeoc [^ c,a ]. mamoy* 
Xeoc [X c - b ]). See Admatiia, Esther, § 3. 

MENAHEM (DTO?, §§ 62, 84, ‘comforter,’ cp 
Nahum, Naham, Nehemiah; manahm [BL, and 
in 2 K. 15 14 A], manahn [A], cp Manaen), son 
of Gadi (see end), and king of Israel after Shallum, 
742-737 b.c. (see Chronoi.ogy, § 34), 2 K. 15 14-23. 
He is one of the usurpers referred to by the prophet 
Hosea (74-7), and was enabled by Tiglath-pileser’s 
help to plant himself so firmly that he transmitted 
his crown to his son Pekahiah. Tiglath-pileser him¬ 
self (see AT? 2 31) speaks of having received tribute 
from states ranging from Cappadocia to Palestine, and 
apparently places this event in 738 B.c., though Guthe 
(G VI 232) on theoretical grounds doubts the accuracy of 
the date. One of the tributary states, according to the 
general opinion, is Samaria. The first king mentioned 
is Kustaspi of (city) Kummuh (in the Kommagene of 
classic writers); then comes Rasunnu of (country) Gar- 
imfri (i.e., Aram-Damascus), and next Mf-ni-hi-(im)-mf 
(cp col. 2921, begin.) of (city) Samfrina and Hirfim of 
(city) Sur— i.e., Tyre. It is most natural to identify 
the third king with Menahem of Samaria. Still, con¬ 
sidering that just before Tuba’lu, king of Sidon, Sen¬ 
nacherib in the Taylor cylinder mentions Minhimmu, 
king of (city) &amsi-muruna, the doubt arises whether 
the Assyrian scribe may not here have given the name 
Samfrina to some other city, such as Shimron or Shimron- 
M£ron, with which the Ass. Samsi-muruna has been 
identified 2 (see Zimmern, ap. Rtihl, ‘ Chronol. der 

1 6 /3otryalo? is elsewhere the Gk. translation of the term 'J3K.1 
applied to IIaman f?.?'.]*, see also Marq. Fund. 6 gf. t and note 
that the first Targ. on Esther identifies Memucan with Haman. 
See Esther, § 12. 

2 If our Menahem is meant, whydoes not Tiglath-pileser call 
him * king of Bit Humri,’ Bit Humri being the usual designation 
of the land of Israel? 


MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN 

Konige,’ Deutsche Zt. f . Gesch .- wiss . 1268 , but cp Shim¬ 
ron). If the ordinary view is correct, Tiglath-pileser 
refers in his inscription to the event which is thus related 
in 2 K. 15 19 ‘[In his days] came Pul king of Assyria 
against the land, and Menahem gave Pul a thousand 
talents of silver, that his hand might be with him to 
confirm the kingdom in his possession ’ (see Pul). Un¬ 
fortunately the Assyrian inscriptions appear to know 
nothing of an advance on the part of Tiglath-pileser so 
far south as Samaria at the period referred to. 

However this question be settled, the account of Menahem’s 
payment of tribute in 2 K. 15 20 is historically interesting. It 
would seem that in Menahem’s time the landed proprietors 
shared the burdens of the state as well as military service among 
themselves. If we reckon the talent at 3000 shekels, the assess¬ 
ment spoken of in the Hebrew text permits the inference that 
there were then in the Northern Kingdom 60,000 families possessed 
of heritable lands (Meyer, GA 1 449 ; Kittel, Hist. 2 334). 

Menahem was doubtless a rough, relentless warrior, 
probably a Gileadite, for Gadi \q.v .] can hardly be his 
father’s real name. This may help to account for his 
barbarity towards the inhabitants of Tappuah — certainly 
not Tiphsah — at the opening of his career (2 K. 15 i 6 ; 
see Tappuah). t. k. c. 

MENAN, RV Menna (menna [Ti. \VH], cp per¬ 
haps Nab. fcOPD, DPD ; in Gk. inscr. manoc). a name 
in the genealogy of Jesus, Lk. 331. See Genealogies 
it-. § 3 - 

MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN (fiOlp &OD 

pplp-l ; MANH [i e -, HPI 0 MHTAI 87, 6 MET- 
PHCEN Theod.], 0 eK£A [ i . e ., eCTATAI KATeAopc6H 
87, GCTA 0 H Theod.], <J)&peC [ i . e ., eiHpTAI 87, 
AihphtAI Theod.] <S GA Theod. ; note too manh 
4 >Apec 0 EKEA in introd. to chap. 5 in MS 87 ; mane 
thecelphares), mysterious Aramaic words in Dan. 525 (cp 
26-28). Belshazzar and his lords, as they banqueted, 
and drank wine from the golden vessels of the old Jewish 
temple, were startled to see these mysterious words 
traced by the fingers of a man’s hand on the wall. The 
wise men of the Chaldaeans were summoned to interpret 
what was written, but failed to do so. Then Daniel 
was called, who interpreted the words to mean that God 
had numbered Belshazzar’s kingdom ; that he had been 
weighed, and found wanting; and that his kingdom 
had been divided, and given to the Medes and Persians. 
It will be noticed that Mene is not repeated in the inter¬ 
pretation ( v . 26), and that Peres is there substituted for 
Upharsin. On both points Theod. agrees with the 
interpretation. Whether' z'7>. 26-28 give the true meaning 
of the words—in fact, whether the words stand in their 
original context—has been much discussed. As Bevan 
and Marti point out, and nip cannot mean 'weighed' 
and ‘ divided,* as the interpretation in vv. 27 f seems 
to require ; the form pmsi too, has no apparent sense. 
This seems to them to show that the phrase x:d too 
"Dial Vpn was not invented by the author, but borrowed 
from some other source, the interpretation in w . 26-28 
being an attempt to extract a suitable meaning from the 
words in defiance of grammar. Bevan and Marti, 
therefore, agree with Clermont-Ganneau (/A viii. series 
836^), who explains ‘ a mina, a shekel, a half mina’; cp 
Noldeke (ZA, 1886, p. 414), and see Mina, Shekel. 
For oia = half mina, note the late Jewish usage (Levy’s 
NHlVB 4 123) and in particular an Assyrian weight now 
in the Brit. Mus. which bears the Aramaic inscription 
ens (see Cook, Aram. Glossary , 99). Hoffmann (ZA, 
1887, pp. 45 ) takes Vpn as in apposition to the second 

N30=rthe mina in shekel-pieces — i.e., darics or gold- 
staters. It would be better, however, with Hanpt 
(Kamph., * Daniel,’ SBOT) to render, * There has been 
counted (xrp) a mina, a shekel, and half-minas.’ 1 The 
mina might mean Nebuchadrezzar ; the shekel, Bel¬ 
shazzar ; and the half-minas the power of the Medes and 
Persians. This use of weights to denote persons is found 

1 So also Bludau, DU Alex. Uebers. d. B. Dan. 150, n. 3 
(1897). Strictly, this implies the readings Dip and j'pip. 
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in the Talmud, where an inferior son of a worthy father 
is called ' a half-mina, son of a mina,' and so on. Prince 
(Afene, mene, etc., a dissertation [1893], 8 ; Bk. of Dan. 
113 [1899]) suggests further that there maybe a historical 
background for the statement about ‘ Mene,' etc., though 
this is a matter of pure conjecture. J. P. Peters ( JBL , 
1896, p. 116), however, thinks (with Behrmann) that 
these combinations are too fanciful, and would read in 
v. 25 (following Theod., but omitting the points), njo 
D iS ^>pn, these roots meaning simply, * Number, weigh, 
divide (or, Persian),’ which Daniel has to fit with an 
interpretation suitable to the circumstances, whilst 
D. S. Margoliouth (Hast. DB 3341^) proposes ‘he has 
counted, counted, weighed, and they assess ’ ( v . 25), and 
4 he has counted, weighed, assessed’ (vv. 26-28). 

To sum up. The ordinary interpretation of the 
mysterious sentence (see RV m £-) is plainly inadequate. 
All the learning in the world, however, will not make 
Clermont-Ganneau’s or even Haupt’s theory more than 
moderately plausible. It has been suggested by J. 
Marquart (Fund. 73) that the legend of the writing hand 
has its origin in the account of the apparition seen by 
Heliodorus in 2 Macc. 324 jf. As Niese has shown, 
Jason of Cyrene’s history, which forms the basis of 
2 Macc., is the work of a contemporary of the events 
related ; this shows that the writer of Dan. 5 , if of the 
Maccabean age, may well have known of the story of 
Heliodorus’s vision. It does not appear that Marquart 
emends the text of the mysterious sentence in Dan. 5 ; 
but with 2 Macc. 3 25 before 11s, it is difficult not to 
read [x]chs [nto] Rno, ‘ smite, [smite], slay, thou 
horseman’ (Che.). This theory is surely of interest, 
and so too, is the explanation which it suggests, of the 
method pursued by the editor of the story in Daniel. 
For we can hardly doubt that the sentence originally 
stood in Daniel as emended, with the alteration d"!S» 

4 O Persia,’ for tris 4 horseman.’ Now we can see why 
it is said in v. 30, 1 In that night was Belshazzar . . . 
slain ’ ; cp ^p in the sentence on the wall). On 

a further question see Crit. Bib. 

Boissier points out that predictions traced by a mysterious 
hand are referred to in a cuneiform soothsaying tablet (Brit. 
Mus. no. 4030 ; see PS BA 18 23 7 f. [1896]). Line 3 says, ‘ If in 
the middle of the ekallu 0d\-|) a finger describes a figure, 
brigands will rule the land.’ t. K. C.—S. A. C. 

MENELAUS (m€N€Aaoc [AV]), a Hellenising form 
of the Heb. Menahem ; cp Eliakim and Alcimus, Jesus 
[Jeshua] and Jason, etc.), brother of Simon the Benjamite 
(cp 2 Macc. 34), and probably one of the sons of Tobias 
(We. 1 JG 200, n. 1) ; according to another (and less 
likely) tradition given by Jos. (Ant.x ii. 5 r) he was 
Jason’s brother. See Onias, § 10. He was sent to 
Antioch bearing tribute, and while there was able by 
means of a bribe to supplant the high priest Jason (q.v.) 
(2 Macc. 4 23 jf.). Although nominated, his task was not 
an easy one. Jason, who had the popular support, was 
indeed forced to fly ; but lack of funds, and the con¬ 
sequent non-payment of tribute, rendered it necessary for 
him to appear before the king. Antiochus, however, was 
away engaged in quelling a petty insurrection, and Mene- 
laus by presents of vessels stolen from the temple at 
Jerusalem was able to subvert Andronicus (q.v. ), the 
king’s deputy; and when the faithful Onias III. (then 
at the temple of Daphne near Antioch) threatened to 
divulge the arrangement, he was persuaded to leave his 
sanctuary and was treacherously murdered by the deputy 
(on the accuracy of this report, see further Onias, § 7/.). 
The popular indignation was shared by Greeks and Jews 
alike (436), and complaint having been made to Antiochus 
the murderer suffered a well-merited punishment. In 
Jerusalem, moreover, the repeated spoliation of the 
temple treasures under Lysimachus (q.v. ), the brother of 
Menelaus, and the knowledge that the money so obtained 
was put to the basest uses, incited the people to revolt, 
and Lysimachus met his death at the hands of the mob. 
An accusation was laid against Menelaus and three 
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witnesses were sent by the senate to the king at Tyre. 
Menelaus soon saw the hopelessness of his case, and, 
following out his usual habit of bribing, won over Ptolemy 
Dorymenes, who induced the king to discharge the case. 
The wretched witnesses were put to death, a fate which 
they would not have met with even at the hands of the 
rude Scythians (as the writer relates, 447). See, gener¬ 
ally, Onias. 

We hear but little more of Menelaus. When Jason attacked 
Jerusalem, he took refuge in the citadel (5 5^), and after the 
city had been put to the sword, it was he (rah/ vopiov xal rijs 
varpCSot npoSorrjs, v. 15) who guided Antiochus in his plundering 
expedition in the temple, and after the short reign of terror was 
over, Menelaus was left in charge with a Phrygian (v. 23). 

At the time of Lysias’ treaty with the Jews, Menelaus is un¬ 
mentioned, and the high-priesthood is in the hands of Alcimus 
(q.v.). At all events he does not seem to have been idle, for, 
when Antiochus Eupator was proceeding on his campaign against 
Tudaea, Menelaus is depicted in his familiar character as sedu¬ 
lously flattering the king, in the hope of ultimately being placed 
over the government. Lysias, however, warned the king, and 
Menelaus was put to death miserably (2 Macc. 13 3-8). 

For the view that Menelaus is the cruel shepherd in Zech. 11 15 
jf. t see Zechariah, § 7. s. A. C. 

MENESTHEUS (MeNec0[ec]eooc [AV]), father of 
Apollonius [q.v. , 4], 2 Macc. 122. 

MENI (^pmi), Is. 65 n EV m ^-, AV ‘number,’ RV 
‘destiny’; see Fortune and Destiny. 

MENNA (Lk. 3 31 RV). See Menan. 

MENUCHA, PRINCE OF (Jer. 51 59, AV»*)- See 
Seraiah, 4. 

MENUHAH, Judg. 20 4 3, EV™£- (finUD; atto NOy* 
[BN 1 ]), where (or from which) the Israelites ‘ trode 
down ’ (?) the Benjamites in a war of extermination. 
AV m £- prefixes ‘from,’ EV in £- ‘at.’ nniao. 'from 
Nohah ’ [q.v.'], would be better (cp Moore, ad loc.)', 
but surely nniJD is simply a corrupt duplication of 
Benjamin (cp Bu.). T. K. C. 

MENUHOTH (rtm©P|), 1 Ch. 2 52 RV, AV Mena- 
hethites. 

MEONENIM, THE PLAIN (RV) OF 
RV m £- 4 augurs' oak or terebinth’), is mentioned only 
in Judg. 937 (hAcon macon6M6In [B], Apyoc atto- 
BAenONTtON [AL]). It was a point that could 
be seen from Shechem : 'one company,’ said Gaal 
from the gate, 4 cometh by the way of the oak of Meo- 
nenim.’ Perhaps we should read SxbnT, ‘Jerahmeel,’ 
a place-name which may also appear in the distorted 
forms Arumah (v. 41) and Tormah (v. 31). See 
Tormah, Shechem ; and for an analogy for the 
emendation, Maon, 2 ; see also Moreh, Shechem. 

t. k. c. 

MEONOTHAI (TlirirD ; MANA 0 [e]i [BA], maoon- 
A 06 I [L])» the father of Ophrah, according to 1 Ch. 414. 
Most probably a corruption of Time, manahti. See 
1 Ch. 254, where the name (RV 4 the Manahathites ’) 
occurs with the article. Manahti should also be read 
for Hathath [q.v.] in 413. Thus vv. 13 and 14 become 
consecutive. T. K. c. 

MEPHAATH (HI/DD or rWEMD ; in Jer. HTSID 

Kre.), a Moabite city near Jahzah (Jer. 48 21 : fiwijia? fB], yw<£a 0 
I*R c,a l, /u.«<£a 0 [AQ]), spoken of as Reubenite and Levitical : 
Josh. 13 18 (pauffraaO [BL], p.-q<f)aa$ [A]), 21 37 (fxa(f>a [BL], pa<T<f)a 

[A] ), 1 Ch. 6 79 [64] (fj.ae<f)\a [B], <f>aa 0 [A], p(o(})aa0 [L]). 

Clermont-Ganneau (Bee. dArch. 457) identifies with the 

Mesa (Mefa ?) of the Notitia and a village in the Belkii called 
in the Mara'sid (1300 a.d.) Meifa'a. According to OS 279 15 
139 1, a Roman garrison was stationed at Mephaath in the 
time of Eusebius and Jerome. The name has probably been 
distorted from riDSb, Mizpath. T. K. C. 

MEPHIBOSHETH (nCOPIDP, § 42; M€M(j>lBoc 0 € ’ 

[B] , -0M [A], mgmcJmBaaA [L]j. 

1. Saul’s son (by Rizpah), who, together with his 

1 N : a group of cursives in H-P, the text of which is repre¬ 
sented by the Catena Nicephori (Moore, Judg. 45/). 
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brother Armoni (rather Abinadab? see Saul, § 6), was 
given up to the Gibeonites for their blood vengeance 
(2S. 218 f.). See Rizpah. 

2. Son of Jonathan, and grandson of Saul (2 S. 9 i 
etc.), also called Mcribaal (?). See Meribaal. 

3. According to ( 05 !<AL in 2 S. 3 f., (but T efiovde, 
A 1TaT in 37, A T < m 2-> in 3 8 ), the name of Saul's son 
and successor, commonly known as Ishbosheth or 
Eshbaal (Ishbaal?). 

The historic trustworthiness of the names Ishbosheth 
and Eshbaal is altogether doubtful ; the name Mephi- 
bosheth appears to conceal the true, original 

1 . Name. name> f or which textual criticism has to seek. 
According to the prevalent theory, the latter part of the 
traditional name is a substitute of bosheth, ‘shame' 
for ‘Baal’ (cp Ishbaal, Ishbosheth); the former part 
is admitted to be obscure. This theory, however (viz., 
that names compounded with baal were so repugnant to 
later editors that baal was changed to bosheth) is very 
difficult when we consider that it is in the late Book of 
Chronicles that we find the forms Esh-baal, Meri-baal, 
and Merib-baal, whilst Jastrow's theory that there was 
a deity known by the name of bast ( = bosheth), how¬ 
ever learnedly defended, could be accepted by critics 
only as a last resource. A searching textual criticism 
appears to suggest a more probable explanation. 

JltraBD (commonly read Mephibosheth) can be traced back to 
an original form [StdoiYV 5 cp T>:rS, Gen. 26 26, i.e ., ^NDriT- The 
stages of corruption and expansion are ( a ) nC£> nDS, (c) 
nc’2, (<i) ncaNs, <*) neaHflo* In <«0 and (*) Jt wil1 be noticed 
that £ and 2 are inserted, the £ under the influence of Sj/anCi 
the £ to produce a possible sense (pi-boSelh, * mouth of shame'). 
In (a) b represents (b) and (c), however, are the most interest¬ 
ing, because these stages are closely connected with the legend 
(as we must call it) of Saul’s grandson.! 

In 2 S. 93, when David inquires for a surviving repre¬ 
sentative of Saul, he is told of a son of Jonathan, called 
Mephibosheth, who is lame, nss (on both his feet, 913). 
The story, which is told in 44 to account for this lame¬ 
ness, evidently has a romantic character. The prob¬ 
ability is that Mephibosheth (if that was the youth’s 
name) was said to have been lame in order to account 
for his name, which was given in the record to which 
the narrator had access as Pisseah (cp Paseah = Jerah- 
me’el in a Calebite genealogy). In a later state Pisseah 
became first Pi-bosheth and then Mephi-bosheth ; but 
the anecdote which had arisen when the name was given 
as Pisseah remained. It is remarkable that Saul’s succes¬ 
sor was also called Mephi-bosheth by some (see above, 3). 
This suggests that Ishbosheth is probably an expansion 
of I-bosheth (the sh being repeated to produce an ety¬ 
mology), where ‘I’ is a relic of * Mephi,' and conse¬ 
quently that the tradition of the lameness of the bearer 
of the name referred originally not to a grandson but to 
a son of Saul. The true name of Saul's successor, how¬ 
ever, was probably either Jerahme’el or an easy popular 
distortion of it such as Mahriel. We do not happen to 
find the form Meribaal (a corruption of Mahriel ?) applied 
to Saul's successor; it is, however, applied to Saul’s 
grandson in 1 Ch. The true name of the grandson of 
Saul and son of Jonathan may very well have been 
forgotten. 

As to ‘ Eshbaal ’ (‘ Ishbaal' ?), the name which is thought to 
take the place of the ‘ Ishbosheth ’ of 1 K. in 1 Ch. 833 and 939, 
it is most prohably a corrupt variant of Malchishua, which, how¬ 
ever, is itself also corrupt (see Malchishua). . Possibly the 
scribe who produced it may have been confirmed in his error by 
a reminiscence of Meribaal ; but that Eshbaal or Ishbaal is an 
interpretation of Meribaal cannot plausibly be held. 

The result obtained above with reference to the name Mephi¬ 
bosheth casts a light on the singularly premature statement re¬ 
specting Saul’s grandson * Mephibosheth ’ in 2 S. 4 4. According 
to Budde, 2 S. 4 4^ should be placed after 2 S. 9 3, since it relates 
the cause of the lameness referred to by Ziba(/?i.’Sa. 248). This 
is plausible ; but how shall we account satisfactorily for the mis¬ 
placement? Probably 2 S. 4 4 has been recast by an editor ; i.e., 


1 (b) may also be connected with a passage in the early history 
of Jerusalem. ‘Blind’ (cniy) and ‘lame’ (c'nDS) in 2 S. 568 

are apparently fragments of ‘ Jerahmeelites ’ (D'^NOm')* Tor 
fuller details see Crit. Bib. 
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it has taken the place of an explanation (now lost) of the name 
of Pisseah (see above) borne by Saul’s son and successor. The 
assage may originally have run, * Now Saul’s son was lame of 
is feet. He . . . fell, and became lame; and his name was 
called Pisseah.’ The lameness of Saul’s son may well have been 
referred to in’order to account for the ease with which the poor 
weak king was assassinated. 11 is very possible that the original 
story of the assassination was not exactly that which we now 
read in 4 2yC 5-12. 1 

We have already touched on some historical points in 
dealing with the name ; names, in fact, often help to 
, make or mar historical traditions. Here, 

2. History. we neec j S peak only of the person best 
known (however incorrectly) as Mephibosheth. When 
David sent for him, he was residing probably at Beth- 
jerahme’el, the centre of his father's clan, also known 
as Beth-gilgal (see Saul, § i). The impression con¬ 
veyed by the MT of 2 S. 9 4 /. that he was at the time 
in the house of an unknown private individual, whose 
name and family are remembered, in an obscure Gadite 
town, can hardly be correct. We may accept the tradi¬ 
tion that David (on politic grounds?) guaranteed to 
' Mephibosheth ’ the lands which had belonged to his 
grandfather, but appointed Ziba, a servant of Saul, 
whom David had probably won over to his side, as 
' Mephibosheth's' steward. This fact, however, has 
been decorated, so to speak, by an admirer of David, 
by whom this king is represented as basing his act on 
the sacred covenant between himself and Jonathan, and 
as expressing the kindliest solicitude respecting the house 
of Saul, although from another source we learn that 
David deliberately handed over seven of Saul’s descend¬ 
ants to the blood-thirsty Gibeonites (2 S. 2I1-14). The 
truth probably is that David sent for Mephibosheth, not 
on account of his covenant with Jonathan (which is too 
probably, as Winckler has shown, an ' idealisation of 
history’), but with the view of putting him under surveil¬ 
lance, lest he should assert his claim to his grandfather's 
crown. 

The narrative in 2 S. 21 just referred to should probably be 
prefixed to 2 S. 9 ; v . 7, however, which states that David spared 
‘ Mephibosheth ’ on this occasion, is evidently an interpolation 
which arose after the transposition of the section. The passages 
relative to David’s covenant with Jonathan are also most prob¬ 
ably of later origin (see S. A. Cook, A JSL, April 1900, p. 169 /.). 

Saul’s grandson is also mentioned in connection with 
Absalom’s revolt (2S. I61-4 1924 [2 s]j^, and perhaps 
elsewhere). According to Ziba, he neglected to join 
David because he had conceived hopes of being made 
king by the 'house of Israel.’ For this David is said 
to have dispossessed ‘Mephibosheth,’ and made Ziba 
lord of Saul’s lands. Later, ' Mephibosheth ’ came to 
meet David, and sought to explain his conduct. David, 
however, does not appear to have been entirely satisfied, 
and directed ' Mephibosheth ’ and Ziba to divide the 
land. Such, at any rate, is one tradition. 

It is remarkable, however, that, according to another 
tradition, which survives only in a distorted form, it 
was ‘Mephibosheth,’ not Ziba, who brought supplies 
to David when he left Jerusalem on his way to the 
passage of the Jordan, in acknowledgment of which 
David invited ‘Mephibosheth’ to become one of the 
guests at his table {i.e., a memlier of his court). 
Obviously this is due to an admirer of David, who would 
not have his hero accused of having ill-treated the son 
of Jonathan. We may at any rate assume, on the 
basis of this passage (2 S. 19 53), that the invitation or 
rather command which now stands at the end of 2 S. 9 7 
should properly form part of the narrative of David’s 
second interview with ‘ Mephibosheth.' 2 Ziba, in short, 
probably took all the lands of Saul (cp 2 S. 19 30), and 
' Mephibosheth ’ was ordered to a disguised imprison¬ 
ment at the court. 

2 S. 17 27 Is evidently based on a corrupt and misunderstood 
original, which may with high probability be restored thus, 
‘And it came to pass that Mephibosheth ben Jonathan [from 

1 Wi. Or 2 196. 

2 That they are misplaced, is seen by Winckler (GI 2202, 

n. 3)* 
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MERAB 

Beth-jerahmeel, from Beth-gilgal, from Gibeah of Shalishah], 1 
the Gilgalite, from Beth-gilgal. . . / In 19 31 ff., 

‘from Gibeah of Shalisha,'has become '^1*12 Barzillai, 
a purely imaginary name, which the writer must have derived 
from a corrupt form of 2 S. 17 27. It is certainly attractive — this 
familiar story of Barzillai — but it is neither more nor less than a 
romantic decoration hased upon misunderstanding. The refer¬ 
ence in 17 27 *o Machir, Ammiel, and Lo-debar apparently comes 
from 9 4/1 *131 might be a corruption either of ly^j 
(Jahesh-gilead) or of SjSj 7\'2 (Beth-gilgal); but underneath the 
corrupt words which precede we can detect JV3 (Beth- 

jerahme'el = Beth-gilgal). See, further, Saul, § 6. 

In 2 S. 9 12 we hear of a son of ‘ Mephibosheth ' called 
Micha ; but the name and the genealogy in which it 
finds place (iCh.83/: 941 ff. ) are both suspicious 
(Saul, § 6 ). Both Micha and Chimham (2 S. 19 37 ff. ) 
may quite naturally be traced to Jerahme’el. 

T. K. C. 

MERAB pip, § 74 ; MepoB [BAL], ‘increase’? 
— but see below) is represented as Saul’s elder daughter 
(1 S. 1449 , om. A), who, though promised to David, was 
finally given to Adriel to wife ( 18 1719). Her five sons 
were said to have fallen at the hands of the Gibeonites, 
as representatives of Saul’s house, to remove the blood- 
guiltiness of the land (2 S. 218, where * Michal’ is 
generally taken as a scribe’s error for ‘ Merab’). The 
whole of the Merab paragraph (1 S. 18 17-19), however, 
together with some neighbouring passages (parts of 
21 26 29 f) is wanting in 0 . Its genesis can not im¬ 
probably be traced. 

The name Merab may have grown out of a corrupt variant of 
the name of Saul’s daughter, which elsewhere appears as Michal 
and probably also as Abihail, but which was really Jerahme’elith 
(cp Mahalath). The names of the persons to whom Merab and 
Michal respectively are said to have been transferred are also 
probably corruptions of shortened forms of Jerahme’el, or rather 
*Adriel [Mahriel], son of Barzillai [citizen of Gibeah of Shalisha] 
the Meholathite [Jerahme’elite],’and ‘ Paltiel [Matriel], son of 
Laish [Shalishah], who was of Gallim [Beth-gilgal],’are the same 
person — a member of a clan called (from its origin) Jerahme’el. 

All that the old tradition knew was that Saul’s 
daughter married within her father’s clan. See Saul, 
§ 1, Laish, Palti, Meholathite. Cp, however, 

H. P. Smith or Budde on the passages concerned. 

T. K. C. 

MERAIAH (iTHD, on name, see below), head of 
the priestly b’ne Seraiah in the days of Joiakim, Jeshua’s 
successor, Neh. 12 12 (map6A [B], MApAiA O'], MApiA 
[A], AMApiAC [E])* 

As the text stands, the root of the name is niD, ‘ to withstand 
see Names, §§ 35, 53. But Gray’s suggestion (HPN 295, n. 1) 
that Meraiah comes from Amariah (q.v.) is very plausible (cp 
© L ), and when we consider the number of post-exilic names 
arising (in our view) out of ‘ Jerahmeel,’ one of which is Mer- 
aioth = Jerimoth, it is even probable. For Amariah is certainly 
Jerahmeelite ; cp Zeph. 1 1 (Cushi and Amariah near together ; 
cp Cushi) 1 Ch. * 56/1 (Zerahiah, Meraioth, Amariah, Ahitub2 — 
all probably from ethnic names). T. K. C. 

MERAIOTH (rvnp; §§ 34, 53 ; but see Meraiah). 

I. A descendant of Aaron, and ancestor of Ahitub ; 
iCh. 66752 [532/*. 637] 9 n Ezra 73 3 Neh. 11 n (/v\&pei- 
HA, M<\pMCO 0 , MApepCO 0 , MAP 160 8 [B] ; MAplCOO 
[N] ; MAPAIGO 0 , M 6 PA 6 O 0 , MAP 1600 [A]; MAp 66 O 0 , 
MAPAI 6 O 0 , M 6 PA 16 O 0 , MAPI 6 O 0 [L])- See GENE¬ 
ALOGIES i., § 7 (iv.). 

2. In Neh. 12 15 Meraioth (BN*A om., MAP 16 O 0 
[N ca mg. inf.j > [L]) seems to be a false 

reading for Meremoth. See Meremoth (3). 

MERAN, RV Merran (mGPPAN [BAQF]), Bar. 323. 
Probably a misreading for MSdan = Midian. To look 
for Arabian names of similar sound is a profitless 
undertaking. The ‘ merchants of Midian and Teman ’ 
is a natural combination (so Hi., Kneucker, Ball, J. T. 
Marshall). 

1 A later insertion. 

2 Probably a disguise cf TI2h*l, Rehobothi. The ‘ Reho- 
bothites ’ are not impossibly referred to occasionally in the 
Psalms. See Psalms (Book). 

3 4 Esd. 1 2, Marimoth. 


MERARI (nnp, M6pAp[e]i [BNAF]; in iCh.61 
161929236, MApApei [B], in 1 Ch. 6 47 15 617 26 10 19, 
MeppApei [B]). 

1. The smallest of the three divisions of Levites 
(Gen. 46 1 1 Ex. 619, etc., only in P and Ch., see 
Gershon, Genealogies i., § 7, Koiiatii, Levites). 
The Merarites (man, 0/1 . ) are frequently mentioned 
in the priestly writings (cp Nu. 3 17 429 78 1 Ch. 61 9 14, 
etc.); their cities are placed in Zebulun, Gad, and 
Reuben (Josh. 21 734-40). The two sub-divisions bear 
the names Mushi and Mahli \qq.v.\ Both Mushi 
and Merari seem to be corruptions of Misri— i. e., be¬ 
longing to Musur or Musri (cp Mizraim, § 2 1 >), on the 
N. Arabian border — whilst Mahli = Jerahmeeli (Che.). 
Apparently the original seats of the Levites [y.z'.] 
were in the Misrite or Jerahmeelite region (Che.). See 
Moses, § 6. 

2. The father of Judith [q.v.] (Judith 81, piepapei; 1G6, 
ixapapei [{<]). From a comparison with Gen. 2634 it was an old 
conjecture that Merari was a corruption of Beeri (the Hitlite), 
cp Ball ( Jud . ad loc.'). 

3. Family in Ezra’s caravan (see Ezra i., 2, ii., 15 [1] d), Ezra 
819 (viol Mepap[e]i [BAL])=iEsd. 848 Channuneus (viol 
\avovvaCov [BA]). 

MERATHAIM, LAND OF (DWtp pNH ; Pesh. 
connects with HID, * to be bitter ’ ; BXA connect 

with preceding clause, and render the rest of 21 a 
TTIKP 60 C 6 HIBH 0 I 6TT AYTHN [Aq. TTAPATTIKPAINON" 
T6UN ANABH 0 I en AYTHN, ; super terram 

dominantium ascende), Jer. 502 if. The vowel-points 
suggest the meaning * double rebellion ' [so RV m 8- ; 
AV m £- 4 the rebels’] (cp Cushanrishathaim), as if the 
name were a symbolic description of Babylonia, but 
since Pekod (in the parallel clause) is a geographical 
designation, 4 Merathaim ’ must have been so too. 
Frd. Delitzsch {Par. 182), with Schrader’s assent, 
explains m-r-t-m (the consonants of the text) from 
Ass. mat marrdtim , 4 the sea-country* — i. e. , S. Baby¬ 
lonia ; cp 4 Bit-Yakin, which is on the shore of the sea' 
(marrdti , i.e. , the Persian Gulf), in Sargon’s Khor- 
sabad inscr. 1 22 (AY ?2 55 ; KA 7 V2 < 423). 

Cheyne, however, who regards Jer. 50 f as (in its 
original form, traces of which still remain) directed 
against the Jerahmeelites or Edomites, who abetted the 
Babylonian invaders, and long continued to commit 
outrages on the Jews (see Obadiah [Book]) reads 
thus : 4 Go up against the land Jerahmeel, and against 
the inhabitants of Rehoboth, saith Yahwe, and do 
according to all that I have commanded thee.’ 1 

MERCHANT. 1. "HID, softer ( v ^nD* eMnopey- 

6 C 0 Al), Gen. 23 16 [but for a revised text see Kesitah] 37 28 
Ezek. 2721 , etc.; €MTTOpOC (Is. 232 /, MGTABoAoc) *, 

negotiator. 

2. rokcl (a/^ 3 ’ 1 , cp Vn ; see Spies), Ezek. 27 3 Neh. 331/ 

etc.; efjLTropos, ep-iTopiov (in Neh. 331 /, po/SottioAtj?— i.e., poTro7r. 
ptoTTOir. not in ®BRA j ^eTa/SoAos [L] ; in Cant. 3 6 /xvpei//o? 
(i.e., ‘perfumer’). See Trade and Commerce, and for 
Neh. 331 /., where i- s a mutilation of (Che.), see 

Nethinim and cp Perfumer. 

In Is. 23 II [V 33 is rendered in AV ‘the merchant city’ 
(cp 3) ; but in RV ‘ Canaan,' RVmg. ‘ the merchant people.' On 
‘ Canaan’= Phoenicia, cp Canaan, § 2. 

3. kena'dni, properly ‘ Canaanite,’ because the Phoe¬ 
nicians were a trading people ; cp Ezek. 16 29 RV ‘in the land 
of Canaan ’; mg. 4 unto the land of traffic ’ (Job 40 30 [41 6] Prov. 
31 24). In Is. 238 EV ‘trafficker,’ II ‘merchant.’ In EV 
of NT ‘merchant,’ ‘ merchantman,’ correspond to ep7ropo$, av- 
Bpumos ep.tr. (Rev. 18 3 11 23 Mt. 13 45). 

In 1 K. 10 15 II 2 Ch. 9 14 CHnn 'C’JRD T3 1 !? i- s rendered in AV 
‘ Beside that he had of the merchantmen,’ and * Beside that 
which chapmen [brought]’; but the merchanls have no business 
here. Careful criticism, by revealing the corruption of the text, 
clears up the whole context. See Solomon. 

MERCURY, AV MERCURIUS, Greek Hermes 

1 3in comes from [nHm> a scribe’s correction of the preceding 
C*inm and omnN are both attempts of scribes to make 
sense of a miswritten (cp p nriN CJb in Gen. 64). 
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(epMHC), was the customary attendant of Jupiter (Zeus) 
when he appeared on earth (Ov. Fast. 5495 , Metam . 
8 62z), and is spoken of by Iamblichus (de Myst. zEg.) 
as Oeds 6 t&v \6ywv Tjyefxuv. In Acts 14 12 it is 
said that the people of Lystra took Barnabas (the 
older man) for Zeus, and Paul for Hermes ' because he 
was the chief speaker ’ ( 4 aMs ty 6 ijyobfievos rod 
Myou). Details regarding Hermes and his Roman 
counterpart can be found in many easily accessible 
works. It will suffice here to refer to what has been 
said under Jupiter, col. 2648, and to remark that 
Hermes is also the Greek equivalent of Nebo. See 
also Barnabas, § 3, and cp, on the sources, Acts, § 10. 

MERCY SEAT (IVIS?, kapporeth; iA&cthpion ; 
propitiatorium ), corresponding to Luther’s Gnadenstuhl. 

1 Th ‘Mercy-seat’ is, of course, not an exact 
‘ , . translation of kapporeth and i\a<rrr)piop, nor 
P * does the context suggest it. The phrase 

would do better for ' throne of grace ’ (0p6vo$ rrj s x&P lT os) 
in Heb. 4 16. Our first task, then, must be to try to 
ascertain what the much-discussed word kapporeth 
actually does mean (§§ 2-5) ; our next to make a similar 
endeavour as to the word iXaarrjpiop, and to ascertain 
whether the idea underlying the kapporeth of the MT 
and that underlying the i\acrTr)piov of the LXX are 
coincident (§ 6 /. ) ; our last to inquire what is the mean¬ 
ing of the word in the locus classicus, Rom. 325 (§ 8). 

In the OT kapporeth occurs only in P (Ex. 2617-22 
0 Use of kan 2634 1 ® otherwise] 306 [0 om.] 31 7 
nT 35x2 376 '9 3935 [@ om.] 40 20 [0 om.] 
poretn in Ui . Lev> 162I3 _ IS Nu. 7 b 9 ) and in i Ch. 

28 11 (0 BA ££i\a<r/j.6s). 

If in these passages we are content in the meanwhile 
to leave the word kapporeth untranslated and to treat 
it purely as an unknown quantity, we obtain the follow¬ 
ing data towards a determination of the idea involved. 
In P the kapporeth denotes a concrete object (it is of 
gold and of definite dimensions) ; more precisely, it is 
a gold plate laid upon the ark of the covenant, rect¬ 
angular in form, and in its measurements coinciding 
exactly with those of the ark. Upon this plate are fixed 
two cherubs of beaten gold, under the outspread wings of 
which Yahwe has his dwelling. On the great day of 
atonement the high priest sprinkles this gold plate with 
the blood of the animals sacrificed. 1 

The inference drawn from the facts by many ancient 2 
and modern scholars—that kapporeth means covering — 
was not unnatural. It was fallacious, nevertheless. If 
upon a bronze goblet we lay a disc that fits its upper 
rim, the word ‘ disc ’ does not therefore mean a 4 cover¬ 
ing ’ or ‘ lid,’ although in point of fact in this particular 
case the disc actually is a 'lid.' In like manner here, 
though the kapporeth actually does cover the ark, the 
name does not therefore necessarily mean a covering. 
There is this difference indeed between the two cases 
that whereas the words * disc' and ‘ lid ’ have ety¬ 
mologically nothing in common, kapporeth is actually 
derived by the supporters of the inference just men¬ 
tioned from s /*iD3, kdphar , to cover. Now, whilst the 
connection of kapporeth with s fkdphar is undeniable, 
it must not be overlooked that it is a ‘ nomen actoris ’ 
derived from the Piel, and means literally ' she who 
wipes out,’ 3 — ‘wipe out’ in fact here having that 
pregnant sense of siihnen , expiare, which always char¬ 
acterises the Piel. Since this feminine noun shows a 
natural tendency to become an abstract one we may 
well adopt Merx’s conjecture that probably it was 
originally associated with some such word as ^>3, so 
that our kapporeth will be an abbreviation for rnbsn 

1 The question whether the law of Lev. 16 is composite or a 
unity need not be considered here. Cp Benzinger, ZA TW y 1889, 
pp. 65 ff.\ also Leviticus, § 2, and Atonement (Day of). 
§ 

2 Sa’adya, Rashi, Kimhi. 

3 For these observations the present writer is indebted to the 
kindness of Prof. A. Merx. 
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and will mean ‘instrument of cleansing,’ ‘instrument 
of propitiation.' 

The renderings of Pesh. (husdyd, Suhnung), Vg. ( propiti - 
atorium\ and Arm. (in Ex. 25 17 xawouthiun , expiatio) come 
very near this meaning of kapporeth ; that of the LXX will be 
considered laier (see § 8). Thus on etymological grounds the 
interpretation of ^covering’ is to be rejected, although in point 
of fact the kapporeth actually did serve as a lid covering the 
ark. Whether the ark had a special covering of its own upon 
which the kappireth rested, so that the kappireth y as maintained 
by Dillmann and, among others, by Nowack (Arch. 2 60), is to 
be thought of as a kind of penthouse for the ark, cannot be 
made out; we have no information. In any case the meaning 
of kapporeth in the OT is not ‘covering,’ nor yet ‘atoning 
covering,’ but, as we have seen, ‘instrument of propitiation.’ 

In agreement with this is the important observation 
of Lagarde ‘ that an Arabic kaffarat, in daily use as 

3 Kaffarat in a technical expression in legal pro- 
Arabian law. ee ?. ur f ^responds formally and ex- 
actly to the Hebrew ni 23 . 1 

Lagarde begins (232 /.) by showing how the Arabic verb 
ka/ara, ‘ cover,’ is used : a cloud covers the sky, night coz>ers by 
its darkness, the wind covers the traces of an encampment, the 
sower coz>ers the seed, for which reason he is actually called 
ka/ir (he who covers up). Next, Lagarde (232 /.) explains 
wherein it is that the kajfdrat of Arabian law consists. ‘ Whoso¬ 
ever has deliberately left unfulfilled a nadr (vow) or promise, 
must make a kaffarat [= 0123 ]. The kaffarat , moreover, is 
obligatory on everyone who has engaged in certain proceedings 
of law, especially the taking of an oath; the object of the 
kaffarat in this case being to make good any illegalities that 
may perchance have occurred in such proceedings. Further, 
it is obligatory upon every one who has reproached his 
wife . . . who has unintentionally killed a man [one school 
of law says ‘a Moslem ’] or by any negligence on his part 
occasioned the death of a man, who has not fasted duly accord¬ 
ing to rule, or who has failed to keep the fast of Ramadan. 
Some schools of law accept kaffarat also in expiation even of 
wilful manslaughter for which other schools . . . demand blood- 
revenge. The latler view is the only one really in consonance 
wilh the fundamental principles of Mohammedan law. The 
kaffarat required consists either in . . . the emancipation of 
a Mohammedan slave, or in fasting, or in sadaka (5t#caio<ruvr7, 
Mt. 61 = eA«njju.ocrvvT}), which can be exercised only towards really 
needy persons.’ ^ Now, * n Sunnite law there are four 

schools : everything which is common to all four may safely be 
taken as an original and integral element in Mohammedan law. 
And kaffarat is common to them all (Lag. op. cit. 233). 

Lagarde states that the kaffarat is also usual among 
the Arabs in everyday life. He quotes (236), besides 
an interesting passage from Lane's Mod. Egypt, on 
funeral rites, a story of Tartusi: a female slave had 
brought a dish of broth to table in too great a hurry, 
had let the dish fall, and scalded her master and his 
guests with its contents. Her master consoled her with 
the words : ‘ Thou art free : perhaps this may be to 
thee a kaffarat for thy fright.’ See also Lagarde’s 
Register u. Nachtrdge, 69 1 ; but cp GGN, 1891, pp. 

13 s# 

That the OT kapporeth and the Arab, kaffarat are in 
some way connected with each other is more than 

4. Relation P roba “"' , La S arde “ insists “P™ 

between OT thls ‘ 1 he two " ords ' he sa >' s < 2 35/ ). 
kappSreth and ? oinci ^ ex f l !>'' and as the Arabs 
Arah kaffarat have a for the Heb - ka ff irat cannot 
Arao. a - possibly be a loan from the Hebrew. 
The existence of this lautverschiebung makes it certain 
that the words are, each in its own place, original.’ 
The ideas in both go back to a common primitive 
Semitic legal origin : the conception of kappdreth is 
plainly a fundamental Semitic conception, though, of 
course, capable of being adopted by the authorities 
of an organised religion, like the early Judaism. 3 

How I^agarde himself pictured to himself the connection 
between the OT kapporeth and the primitive Semitic legal idea 
referred to he has not sel forih in any detail. He only says that 
he is ‘ led more and more to the conclusion that 71122 in the 
Pentateuch means the ark of the covenant in so far as atonement 
and the ark were connected,’ and his statement shows that he 
agrees with Merx in the theory already mentioned, that kap- 
P&reth is an abbreviation, presumably for some such expression 

1 Lag. Ubers. 237 . See, however, Kon., Lehrgeb. l Za (z8gs), 
201. 

2 Uebers. 235. 

3 See Lagarde, GGN , 1891, pp. X36, and cp Uebers . 230. 
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as kth hakkabpdreth. One is surprised, however, that Lagarde 
should consider the ark itself, not the gold plate upon it, to 
be the kappSreth , contrary to the express words of the Penta¬ 
teuch. 

The present writer will only venture to say that the 
Arabic usage described by Lagarde, if accepted as 
illustrative of the primitive Semitic conception, seems 
to him to make for the explanation given above in § 2. 
Kappdreth , like kaffdrat , means * propitiation 1 ; it is 
used, however, in the OT with reference to the thing 
which subserves the purpose of propitiation. Similar 
abbreviations (Lagarde compares 12tt) are not unfre¬ 
quent in technical expressions connected with worship, 
as, for example, in the popular designation of feast days. 


5. History of 
the^OT 
kapporeth- 
worship. 


Thus the word kaffdrat-kapporeth has been very 
tenacious of its meaning during its age-long history. 

The meaning of propitiation, which 
came down from primitive Semitism, 
it continued to retain in the OT and in 
the Koran, and still possesses among 
modern Jews 1 and Arabs. In the case 
of the Jews this is all the more noteworthy because the 
passages in their law, which continually reminded them 
of a kapporeth, had from an early date come to have 
only theoretical validity. Whether the kapporeth - 
worship associated with the ark of the covenant had 
ever been actually practised may be left an open ques¬ 
tion here. What is certain, in any case, is that in the 
time of Jesus and the apostles the temple in Jerusalem 
no longer possessed the ark, 2 and, therefore, the 
kapporeth- worship connected therewith. As regards 
the offering of the high priest on the great day of 
atonement 3 in Herod’s temple we have two notices : 
that of Josephus ( Ant . iii. 10 3) and that of the Mishna 
( Yomd). The high priest sprinkled the blood of the sin- 
offering, according to Josephus, towards the roof and floor 
of the holy of holies ; according to Yomd, towards that 
spot in the holy of holies, marked by a stone, where the 
ark of the covenant ought to have stood. This stone 
was called Sen sathyd or Sen Fthiyyd (Atonement, 
Day of, § 7). After the destruction of Herod’s temple, 
even this shadowy worship ceased, and the kappdreth- 
cultus connected with the ark by the law became no 
more than a pious memory. The idea of kapporeth , 
however, was too natural to pass away. 

Passing to the Greek form, we have first to establish 
its meaning in Greek generally. 

(a) The adjective IXaaT'qpLov, etymologically con¬ 
sidered, has the meaning of 1 propitiatory,’ ‘ serving for 
, propitiation.' Apart, however, from the 
t>. tAacrrqpios LXX and Christian literature we know 
and tAaomipiov r , • . , . , 

in Greek on ^ two ancient P assa g es which 

certainly exemplify the use of this 
adjective. Among the Faiyum MSS, discovered by 
Grenfell and Hunt, 4 is a fragment (No. 337) of a 
philosophical work, by an unknown author, concerning 
the gods. It is unfortunately much mutilated ; still we 
are able to make out an expression which has great 
interest for our present inquiry (1 3-5) : rots Oeots elXaaT-q- 
[pto~\vs {sic) Ovalav ?]ft6s iiriTeXeiaffaL. The 

actual fragment dates from the second century A. D. ; 
but the text itself may of course be older. 

Here we find iAagrrjpios as an adjective (of two terminations) 
qualifying dvata: iAacmjpKK 9 vaia~ propitiatory sacrifice. No 
one can imagine here that the conception of sacrifice is already 
latent in the word lAacrr^pto?: iAacmipio? hy itself means simply 
4 propitiatory,' the idea of sacrifice is given by Ovaia. 

The other passage is 4Macc. 17 22, which need not 


1 We cannot here investigate the history of the current Ger¬ 
man colloquialism, ‘kappores gehen,' 4 to go kappores’ — i.e., to 
be destroyed. The word kappores used in the language of 
modern Jewish worship is the old word kapporeth and means 
properly 4 propitiation.’ 

2 See Ark, § 4 ; also Winer, Bill. KIFB( 3 ), s.v. 4 Bundeslade.’ 

3 Cp Winer ( 3 ), s.v. 4 Versohnungstag ’ ; also Atonement, 
Dav of. 

4 Fay km Towns and their Papyri (Egypt Exploration 
Fund), 1900, p. 313. 


here be quoted. Here the reference is to the Macca- 
baean martyrs. 


has (fiia) tov lAaarrjpiov tov Oaparov, thus taking l\a<r- 
rqpLov as a substantive ; but even if we suppose this to have been 
the original reading (which does not seem likely) the existence 
of the adjective is proved for the philologist by the other MSS 
(AV).l 


Of Christian date we have been able to discover with 
the aid of the Thesaurus Graca Lingua no more than 
a single example: Niceph. Antioch. 4 Vita Symeon. 
Stylit.’ in Acta Sanctorum Maii , v. 335 17 : x e ?P a * 
lK€T7)piovs f el (HovXei St IXaaT'qplovv, etcrelva ? deQ, where 
again iXaarrjpLOS means 4 propitiatory.’ 

(h) Adjectives in -rjpios are, as we know, often made 
into substantives, 2 e.g. , dopuarripiov , (pvXaKT'qpLov, and 
many others ; in inscriptions x a P l(rT VP lov and evxapi- 
arrjptov are of frequent occurrence, rd IXaaT'qpLov can 
mean nothing else than 4 that which propitiates,’ 4 the 
propitiating thing.’ What the particular thing is must 
be determined in each case by the context. It is wholly 
arbitrary to assert that IXaaT'qpLov means 4 propitiatory 
sacrifice.’ A sacrifice, if it was propitiatory in its in¬ 
tention, might once and again indeed be designated as 
a IXaaT'qpLov ; but the word itself does not on that 
account forthwith require the special meaning 4 pro¬ 
pitiatory sacrifice ’ ; it still can be used equally well of 
any other thing connected with propitiation. Of this 
last various examples can be adduced, whilst, strange 
to say, no instance of IXaaT'qpLov being used in the sense 
of 4 propitiatory sacrifice’ has as yet been discovered. 3 
Of our examples, which are all drawn from the early 
imperial period, two are found in recently discovered 
inscriptions, one in a pagan author, and two in Jewish 
texts. 

Upon a statue, or the base of a statue—at all events 
upon a votive gift set up to the gods by the people of 
Cos for the welfare of Augustus, 4 son of God,’—stands 
the following inscription : 4 


6 dapLOS virkp Tav AvTOKpaTopos 
Kaiaapos 

Oeov woO 'S.efiaaTov acoTrjplav 
Oeois IXaaT'qpLov. 

The word is used in a similar way in another inscrip¬ 
tion of Cos (no. 347), 5 which certainly belongs to the 
imperial period, though it cannot be more precisely 
dated. It is found upon the fragment of a column : 


[6 dagos 6 'A XeVTLLOv] 

<r[r]<p All i[r]/)ariy iXaa- 
TTjpLov dagapxevv- 
tos rami' N lop- 
(3avov Moaxtw- 
fo[s 0 i]XoxatVa- 
pos 

We find exactly the same use of the word In Dio Chrysostom 
(Or. 11 355 [Reiske]) : Kara Aei^etv yap avToxts avaOrjfia xdAAioTOi' 
Kat p.€yicrTOv rfj ’AOrjpa k ai iTnypbujjetv’ iAa<rrqptov ’A\aiol rfi 
TAiafit. Here also may be adduced the passage of Josephus 
already given under (a) \ see n. 1. More interesting still than 


1 To the above two passages we should have to add Jos. Ant. 
xvi. 7 1 : 7repi0o/3o? fi’ai/rb? e£fl€i xat tov Se'ov? lAacrnjpiov (xi'rjfj.a 
Aev/crj? Trerpa? cVt tu> arofiUo xaTetr/cevdiraTO, if here iAao"njptov 
and pvrjfjia are to be taken together ; but it is more than probable 
that iAacrTqpioi' is used as a substantive and predicatively ; 4 he 
set up as a iAaorqpiop tov fie'ovs a pud)p.a Aevxi}? 7rerpa? ’—the 
view communicated to the present writer by H. Brede (cp Deiss- 
mann, Bibelstud. t.'Z'j , n. 2). The phrase iAaartjpLov tov 

is elliptical: ‘as propitiation for his crime that was filling him 
with fear.' 

2 Winer, GramA?) 91 ; Winer-Schmiedel, § 16 2 b, 134. 

3 The reference to Theophanes Coniinuaius in Winer ( 7 ), gr, and 
Winer-Schmiedel, 134, is a mistake. See below, n. 13, col. 3031. 

4 W. R. Paton and E. L. Hicks, The Inscriptions 0/ Cos, 
1891, no. 81 (p. 126), cp Deissmann^A/VWj/W. 128. 

» Baton and Hicks, 225./C, cp Deissmann, 128. We learn by 
private communication from Dr. R. Herzog of Tubingen that 
this inscription has since, unfortunately, disappeared. It is a 
happy circumstance that it had already been published by the 
English editors. 
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the passage just referred to is the fact that Symmachus 1 in his 
translation of Gen. 0 16 [15] twice designates Noah’s ark as 
tXaanjptov, plainly hecause he regarded it as a means of pro* 
pitiation ; whosoever found refuge in the ark, to him God showed 
his mercy. 

( c ) The examples hitherto adduced all give the 
general sense of 'means of propitiation,’ ‘propitiatory 
thing,’ the context in each case showing the special 
meaning (never, however, that of 4 propitiatory sacri¬ 
fice ’). Several of a later date have now to be added. 
The passage from Xonnus, indeed ( Dionysiaca , 13 517 : 
4th-5th cent. A. D.), cited by Cremer (I 8 ), 474), is uncer¬ 
tain ; the current reading would appear to be iKaarrjpia 
Vopyovs, which Falkenburg altered into IXaarrjpia 
Topyovs and Cunmus into iepa pevpiara 1 'opyovs . 2 Even 
should the conjecture IXaarrjpia be right, the passage 
still remains unintelligible ; according to the context the 
IXaarrjpia Vopyovs must mean a district of country. 3 

Hesychius, the lexicographer, explains iXaarijpiop as 
nadapaiop, dvaiaarrjpiop, i. e ., he gives a synonym (‘that 
which purifies' and 4 that which propitiates ’ are nearly 
related ideas) and adds a special meaning which, of 
course, is possible only in a particular context , 4 that 
of 'altar,' which Cyril, the lexicographer cited by 
‘Schleusner , 5 explains quite rightly when he says : IXa- 
(TTrjpiov’ dvaiaarrjpiop, ip tp irpoatpipei ( 7 rpoa<pip€Tai?) 
7 repl apapTiQp. 

Menander the historian (6th-7th cent. A. D.) in 
Excerpt. Hist. 352 i 2 f. 6 alludes to rbp jiopaarrjpiop oTkop 
t6p Xey6pL€P0P Heftapop and afterwards (16) designates 
this monastery as a IXaarrjpiop {rdxei re KarrjacpaXia- 
fxipup rb IXaarypiop )—a designation which might on 
occasion be quite appropriate. 7 

From Du Cange 8 we learn that Sabas 9 in the Typicu?n 
(Venice ed.), chaps. 1 and 5 , gives the name of iXaarrjpiop 
to the place of the altar, the choir (bema, cancellis 
iticlusum) ; e.g. (chap. 5), dvpuq, rrjp ay lap rpaTvefap 
aravpoeibws (baavrio s teal to IXaarijpiOP Hicap. 

In Joseph Genesios (10th cent. A.D.) 1032 i 10 a 
monastery is called iXaarrjpiop, just as in Menander : 
ws 5 i TrapearrjKei rots rod iXaarrjpiov 7 rpodupois. n 

Theophanes Continuatus (10th cent. a.d. ) in two 
places (32621 f. 452 m) 12 calls a church iXaarrjpiop.™ 

How this use of the word is to be explained can be 
well seen in a passage of Johannes Kameniates (10th 
cent. A.D.), who says of sumptuous ecclesiastical build¬ 
ings ( 502 io /.) 14 that they are 'as it were propitiatory 
gifts dedicated by the community to the deity’ (iba 7 rep 
npa Koipa 7 rpbs rb Oeiop IXaarrjpia). Here iXaarrjpiop 
has its old meaning ‘ propitiatory thing,' more particu¬ 
larly 4 propitiatory gift.’ If it was possible with 

1 Field, Hex., 1875, 1 23./ 

2 See Xontti Panopolitte Dionysiacorutn Hbri XL VIII., 
em. F. Graefe, 1 (1819) p. 300. Kochly in his edition (Leipsic, 
1857) conjectures evvaanjptoo 'Opyov, and seeks to defend this 
reading, p. lix /. 

3 Cremer ( 8 ), 474, explains ‘propitiatory gift,’ which does not 
remove the difficulty. 

4 He is doubtless thinking of Ezek. 43 14 17 20 0 ; cp below, 
§ 7 a, end. 

5 Nor). Thes. . . . in LXX. . . . interpreies Veteris Testa- 
menti , 3 , Leipsic, 1820, p. 109. 

6 Ed. Niebuhr (Bonn). 

7 Cremer! 8 ), 474, cites the passage, but plainly had not read it. 

8 Glossarium ad scriptores medite et infinite Greecitatis , 
K1688) 513. 

2 St. Sahas(or Sabbas)died 53r A.D. Whether the Typicum 
that bears his name be really his is doubtful. Cp Krumbacher, 
Gesc/t. d. Byz. Lit.M, i4r. 

10 As to this, cp Ezek. 43 14 17 20 0 , and helow, § 7 a, end. 

11 Ed. Lachmann (Bonn). The Thesaurus cites p. 49 D ac¬ 
cording to the Venice Ed. 

12 Ed. Bekker (Bonn). 

13 According to Winer! 7 ) 91, and Winer-Schmiedel, 134, iAatr- 
rrjpioi' should here be taken in the sense of propitiatory sacrifice ; 
but this does not suit. The index of the Bonn edition gives 
evKTrjpiov as the meaning ; but this is not sufficiently exact. 

14 JCd. Bekker (Bonn). Leo Allatius in his edition (Cologne, 
1653; has c^iAoumjpia for tAacrnjpia. The word e£iA.acrrrjpioi' is 
met with also in the Scholiast to Apollonius of Rhodes, 2485^ 
(ap. Rhod. Argonautica , rec. R. Fr. Ph. Brunck, 2 , 1813, p. 165) 
in interpreting Auxf>rpa lepa, of which the scholiast says rovrear ip 
e£tA.a<Trrjpta teal KaraTravo-ifipia tx}? opyrj?. In this connection it 
is offerings that are so designated. 


7. tXacrTTjptos 
and t\a<rTT|piov 
in LXX, Philo, 
and Heb. 95 . 


Johannes Kameniates to liken a church to a iXaarrjpiop, 
it was also possible even to call a church or a cloister 
by that name, as Theophanes Continuatus, Joseph 
Genesios, and Menander actually do. 

(d) From what has been said we see how baseless is 
the assertion that to the word iXaarrjpiop it is necessary 
to supply dvp.a. Hitherto not a single passage has been 
adduced where this is the ease, 1 and in all the places 
where iXaarrjpiop is read with certainty, some other 
word than dv/xa is demanded as a supplement, rb 
iXaarrjpiop signifies 4 the propitiatory thing,’ 4 the means 
of propitiation.’ What the propitiatory thing that is 
actually intended may be has to be determined in each 
ease by the context. 

(a) The LXX uses in the first instance the adjective 
(Ex. 25 16 [17]) : /cat iroirja€i<i iXaarrjpiop iiridepia ' 1 xpeatoe 
KaOapou. Here IXaar'fjpiop iiridefia 
renders kapporeth. The present writer 
formerly held 3 kapporeth to mean 
‘covering,’ and accordingly took tiri- 
6 ep.a as the translation of the word 
kapporeth and the whole expression iXaarrjpiop iirLdcjia 
as rendering the idea kapporeth. After what has been 
said above (§ 2) it will be seen that he is no longer of 
this view. It seems rather that the LXX took up the 
idea of kapporeth quite rightly, and saw the expression 
to be elliptical ; only, in the first passage where the word 
occurred, they filled up the ellipsis, giving IXacrTrjpiop 
iirldejia for \k e li hak-]kappdreth, because, in point of 
fact, the object to which the word was applied was a 
sort of plate which in some way or other served as a 
lid to the ark. In all subsequent passages the ellipsis 
of the original is adhered to; (5 regularly has IXacrTrjpiop 
for kappdreth . 4 If, therefore, as has been shown above, 
kappdreth (§2^) and IXaarijpiop (§ 7) both mean ’ pro¬ 
pitiatory thing,’ 0 has rendered the meaning of its 
original quite correctly. 5 It is, unfortunately, by no 
means superfluous once more to insist that, accordingly 
IXacrTrjpiop in 0 does not mean ' the lid of the ark.' 
That, on the contrary, the meaning ‘ propitiatory thing ’ 
was alone present to the minds of the translators is 
shown by the fact, almost invariably overlooked in 
the theological commentaries, that Ezek. 43 14 17 20 (3 
renders also the my», the ledge (RV ‘settle’) of the 
altar, by IXacrTrjpiop. This also had to be sprinkled 
with the blood of the sin-offering, and therefore had 
something to do with propitiation. 6 

(£) Philo also shares the view of (5 as to IXaarrjpiop. 
In all the places where he alludes to or quotes the OT 
kapporeth- passages, iXaarrjpiop can only be translated 
' propitiatory thing.’ 

Thus: De vit. Mas. 38 (Mang. 150) rj Se Ktpioros . . . rj<; 
entOepa oxravei nuipa to \ey 6 pei>ov ev iepai<; 0 i/ 3 Aoi? lAaarrjpioi '; 
ibid. , a little lower down, rb Se eniOepa to Trpoaayopevopevov 
lAaarrjpiovDe profitg. 19 (M. 561) ... to entOepa txR 
ki/ 3 o>to 0 , KaXfl Be avrb iXacrnjpioi' ; De cherub. 8 (M. 143) xal -yap 
avTinpoaiond t^aatv ttvai vevovra xrpo? to iAao-n/ptoi' erepo is 
(allusion to Ex. 25 20 [21] 0 ). In every case it is only the con¬ 
nection that shows the 4 propitiatory thing' associated with the 
ark to be intended. 


1 The only instance that could be mentioned would be the 
e£iAa<7rr/pim' of the Scholiast to Apollonius of Rhodes mentioned 
in the preceding note; but here, too, the meaning ‘propitiatory 
sacrifice ' lies not in the word itself, but in the connection. 

2 inCOepa is wanting in Cod. 58 only; in Codd. 19, 30, etc., it 
stands before iAaernjptoy. See further, Deissmann, Bibclstud. 
122, n. 1. 

3 Bibetstud. 122. The views there stated, as also in the 
English translation (Edin., 1901), are to be modified in the sense 
of the present article. 

4 Only in iCh.2Sn is‘house of the kafipdreth' rendered 
6 oucos tou ’ ijt\a(rpov, where rov e£i\a(rpov cannot be taken as 
essentially different from tou iAatm/piov. In Ex. 2634, where 
MT has kapp rcth, 0 has tw KaraTTerdopari, showing that it 
read pdroketh ; in Am. 9 1 again, 0 read kapporeth for kaphtor 
and rendered lAacrTjjptoi/. See further, Deissmann, Bibetstud. 
I2 4* 

5 The other versions that rest on the LXX (cp § 2) also hit the 

right sense. 

3 It is here perhaps that we should look for the explanation of 

the application of the word lAaar^pLoi' by'Hesychius, Cyril, and 

Sabas referred to above (§ 6 c). 
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(c) The same holds good of Heb. 9 s, virepapco 8b 
airrffs x e P 0V P e ^ bb^rjs KaraaKid^oPTa rb IXaaTrjpiop, 
where it is not the word iXacrrripiop but the whole con¬ 
nection that recalls the ark. 

( d ) We are now in a position to form an opinion regarding 
Ritschl’s extraordinary assertion 1 that ‘ everywhere hoth in the 
OT and in the NT’ the word i\a<TTrjpioi' means ‘that remark¬ 
able piece of furniture over the ark of the covenant in the holy 
of holies.’ The proposition must in point of fact be so altered 
as to run : iKavrripiop invariably means ‘propitiatory thing’; 
what the thing is in each individual case— whether the structure 
above the ark of the covenant, or the ledge of the altar (or the 
ark of Noah, or a votive offering, or a church, or a cloister, or 
the like)—must always be determined by the context. If further 
Ritschl goes on 2 to draw a hard and fast line between Greek 
usage and that of (5 and NT, this is not in accordance with 
sound philological method, but is merely the arbitrariness of 
dogma. 


Our scientific interest in the word IXacrTriptop and 
our whole investigation in the course of the foregoing 
8. tXao-rVjpioi' ? ect , i . ons 1 '. fi . n , d f heir " l «" nate importance 

in Rom 82s ln the tlle y s ^ e< ^ u P on the cele¬ 
brated locus classicus, Rom. 325 : whom 
God set forth (TTpobdero) a IXcurTripiop through faith in 
($ia 7ri<TT€<i)s 4 v) his blood. 

(<7) One possibility suggests itself, that of taking 
iXa<jTT)piov as accusative of IXajTTjpios : ‘ whom God 

hath set forth as a propitiating one.’ The more obvious 
course, however, is to take it as a neuter ; the adjective 
is but rare, the neuter substantive is of frequent occur¬ 
rence. In either ease the meaning is essentially the same. 

(b) That Paul is here using the neuter is, according 
to the statistics of the word, the more probable supposi¬ 
tion. This being assumed, three questions have to be 
carefully distinguished in the exegesis of the passage : 
(a) What is the meaning of the word iXaarripiov as 
such ; (/?) in what connection is it elsewhere employed ; 
(7) has it in its present context any recognisable special 
meaning, or has it not ? 

Many interpreters have mixed up all three questions, 
have ignored the first altogether, or have overlooked 
the multitude of various answers which are possible in 
the ease of the second. 

(c ) The answers to a and ft respectively will be found 

in §§ 6 and 7. (a) iXaarripioi q wherever it occurs, always 

and invariably means 'that which propitiates,’ 'the 
means of propitiation,’ ' the propitiating thing. ’ (/S) Any 
object whatever, as long as a propitiatory significance is 
attached to it, can be designated as a iXaar-ppiov. 


The following instances are met with in ancient texts :— 

1. Votive offerings to deities or to the deity are most fre¬ 
quently of all so designated (Cos inscriptions, Josephus, Dio 
Chrysostom, Johannes Kameniates). 

2. The golden plate above the ark, on which the blood of 
sacrificial animals was sprinkled, prescribed by the law for the 
worship of the^ temple is called i\a<rrrjpiov IniOepa^ or for 
brevity’s sake i\curfipiov (the LXX and quotations from or 
references to it in Philo and the Epistle to the Hebrews). 

3. The ledge of the altar ( 0 ). 

4. The place of the altar (Sabas). 

5. The altar (Hesychius, Cyril). 

6. Noah's ark (Symmachus). 

7. A monastery (Menander, Joseph Genesios). 

8. A church (Theophanes Continuatus). 

All these can receive the name iAao-r^ptov. 


That a sacrifice should be called IXaarrjpiop is not in 
itself impossible ; but we have not as yet been able to 
discover any actual instance, although in one solitary 
case we meet with i^iXaarrijpiop in that sense (Scholiast 
to Apollonius of Rhodes). Thus we meet with a 
great variety of special applications of the word IX acr- 
T 7 )piov ; but the variations are not so much ‘ usual ’ 
as ‘occasional’ in their character. 3 It is therefore 
very unwise to come to the text in the Epistle to the 
Romans with any dogma in one’s mind as to the 
meaning of the word, such as that IXaaT'ijpiop ‘means’ 
the propitiatory covering on the ark, or that it ‘ means ’ 
a propitiatory sacrifice. The one proposition we can 
safely bring with us to the interpretation of the passage 


1 R echtfertigung u. Versdhnung, 2( 3 ), 168. 
2 ibid. 170. 

3 On the distinction see Elements, § 1. 
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in question is that stated above under a and anew rein¬ 
forced by the examples enumerated under (3 : iXaaTrjpiop 
signifies ‘ propitiatory thing,' ‘ means of propitiation.’ 

7. As for the nature of the ■ means of propitiation' 
referred to in the text, where it is said that God has 
openly set forth (tt potdero) the Lord Jesus Christ as a 
iXa<TTripiov y or as to whether perhaps Paul may here 
have attached no special meaning at all to the word, 
we need not turn for help to any alleged ‘biblical’ use 
of the word, but must look solely to the context itself. 

(d) At the outset, of the explanations that have some¬ 
times been given we may at once set aside two: (1) 
mercy seat (see above, § 1), and (2) propitiatory covering 
of the ark. 

The connection does not offer a single point for this assump¬ 
tion to lay hold of. Apart from the absence of the article, the 
peculiar stiffness and inappropriateness of the figure suggested 1 
is against it. * Were the cross so designated the image could, 
at all events, be understood ; used of a person it is both inelegant 
and unintelligible ; 2 moreover that Christ, * the end of the law'— 
Christ of whom Paul has been saying immediately before that 
he is the revealer of a righteousness of God apart from the law 
(xwpts vopov Sikcuoo-vwi 6 eov) should in the next hreath be de¬ 
scribed as the ‘covering ’ of the ark of the covenant, would furnish 
an image as un-Pauline in its character as it could possibly be.’ 3 

It is further to be observed that Ritschl with his 
interpretation of the expression as meaning the ’ utensil 
above the ark’ is inconsistent with himself. Whilst 
affirming in the first instance 4 that iXao-rrjpiop here has 
' precisely that meaning of the word, and that meaning 
alone’ (to wit, 'utensil above the ark’), he afterwards 5 
says that iXacTrjpiop without the article has ' of course 
the force of a general conception. It denotes, not the 
individual material thing so designated in the LXX, as 
such, but the ideal purpose which the Israelite connected 
with the conception of that thing.’ This practically 
deprives Ritschl’s own interpretation of all its force ; 
for the whole present question turns upon the utensil. 

(e) The interpretation ‘propitiatory sacrifice’ is not 
to be set aside summarily. Although we have no other 
instances of the employment of the word in that sense, 
such a use might yet be discovered in some particular 
connection, and in the present instance it is conceivable ; 
where blood is spoken of, a sacrifice can also be spoken 
of. The final determination, however, can only be 
reached after a thorough examination of the entire 
context. 

(/) Equally possible is the interpretation ‘ propitiatory 
gift,’ which elsewhere is met with most frequently. It 
suits the connection admirably : God has openly set 
forth the crucified Christ in his blood before the eyes 
of the world, to the Jews a stumbling-block, to the 
Gentiles foolishness, to us by faith a iXaaTrjpiop . The 
crucified Christ is the votive gift set up by God himself 
for propitiation of sins. In other cases it is human 
hands that set up a lifeless image of the deity as a pro¬ 
pitiation for guilt ; here it is God himself who has 
set up the propitiatory monument. 6 

(g) In both of the foregoing special interpretations 
which have been put forward as possible, it has hitherto 
been assumed that ‘ in his blood ’ (ep r<p avrov aijuan) has 
reference to the actual blood of Christ shed at Golgotha. 

If this assumption were absolutely secure, we should 
have to make our choice between one or other interpre¬ 
tation. Secure, however, it certainly is not. Once before 
we find Paul speaking of ' redemption ’ (aTroXvTpcocris), 
not as of a past faet concluded once for all, but as of 
a present condition subsisting 'in Christ Jesus’ (ep 
Xpi(TT<p 'lycrov) — i.e., in the communion and fellowship 
of the exalted spiritual (' pneumatic’) Christ. 7 Thus the 

1 The ‘covering’ would be sprinkled with its own blood. 

2 The case is quite different with the figure in 1 Cor. 5 7 : for 
(xac yap) our passover (Trd<r\a) also hath been sacrificed (irvOrf) 
(even] Christ. 

3 Deissmann, Bibelstud. 126. 

4 Rechtfertigung 2( 3 ), 168. 

® Ibid. 171. 

6 Cp Deissmann, Bibelstud. 12Qfi. 

7 Cp Deissmann, D ; e NTliche Fortnel 1 in Christo Jesu' 
untersucht , Marburg, 1892. 
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apostle is acquainted with a conception of the * blood 
of Christ ’ w holly different from that of the physical 
blood shed at Golgotha. It is not the physical but the 

* spiritual ’ blood 1 of the exalted Christ that the believer 
drinks in the eucharist as he also partakes of the spiritual 
body of Christ. Whoso eats of that bread and drinks 
of that cup enters into a communion of body and blood 
w'ith the spiritual Christ (i Cor. 10 16). It is in this 
sense also that Paul, as is shown by comparing i Cor. 
10 16, takes the w r ord of Jesus in i Cor. 11 25 : this cup 
(woTTipLov) is the new covenant {diadijKrj) in my blood ; 
he thinks of the spiritual blood of the exalted Saviour, in 
the same manner as Jn. O53-56 (cp also 1 Jn. I7 and 
56 8) speaks of a drinking of the blood and an eating of 
the ‘flesh’ of Christ. With Paul, therefore, ‘in the 
blood of Christ ’ ( 4 v Tip aifxan Xpia-rov) can mean ‘ in 
blood-fellowship with the exalted spiritual Christ' (cp 
also Xpicrrip cri^ecrrai/pw/iat, Gal. 220 and other similar 
terms of expression). 

Jt cannot be disputed that this spiritual interpretation 
of the formula ‘ in his blood ’ {iv rep a vtov aifiart) in 
Rom. 325, admirably suits the entire context. 2 Re¬ 
demption is continuously at w r ork * in ’ Christ and faith 
comes to know, by experience of the blood-fellowship 
with Christ, that Christ has been sent into the world by 
God as an enduring iXaarrjpiov. On this interpretation 
Paul w’ould here be attesting precisely the same experi¬ 
ences as are recorded, the one by himself, with respect to 
the exalted Christ, in 1 Cor. 1 30, and the other by the 
author of 1 Jn. 22 in the words ‘and he’ (avrSs —namely, 
the Christ who is ‘ wfith the Father,’ the exalted spiritual 
Lord) ‘is the propitiation for our sins* (IXaqjuds iariv 
TT€pl t&v apiapTi&v T}p.Q)v). On this interpretation of 

* in his blood ’ the view that iXacrT-bjpiov here represents 
a propitiatory sacrifice becomes less probable than that 
it has the meaning — so abundantly attested for the 
imperial period—of * propitiatory gift.’ 

(k) Is it necessary, however, to seek for any special 
meaning at all ? The connection does not demand it ; 
the general sense ‘ means of propitiation ’ is quite suffi¬ 
cient. Thus in the end the simplest explanation gives us 
substantially the same meaning as we should have if we 
took iXacTTrjpiov as accusative masculine : ‘ Christ, the 
exalted spiritual Lord, in whom the believer lives, moves, 
and has its being, is, as faith in blood-communion 
with him proves him to be, given to 11s by God as our 
ever-present propitiator, our continual propitiation.’ 

That, according to this view', the expression ‘righteous¬ 
ness of God’ (diKcuo<TvvTj deov) in all four places (Rom. 
321/. 25/.) denotes, not the attribute of God, but the 
quality of the justified believer in Christ, cannot be 
showm at length in this place, but ought at least to be 
indicated. 

Besides the commentaries, dictionaries, and text books of 
NT theology, see especially P. de Lagarde, UebersicJit (1889), 
and Register u. Nachtriige (to the Ueber - 

9 . Literature, sicht, in Abhh. d. Kgl. Ges. d. ir. zu. GStt. 

37 (1891)69 ; Lagarde, Thevenot’s * Caffarre' 
in GGN, 1891,pp. i35^;G. AdolfDeissmann, Bibelstudien, 1895, 
pp. 121 Jf.\ ET pp. 124 Jf. (Edin. 1901); A. Rilschl, Die chnstl. 
Lehre v.d. Rccht/ertigung u. Versohnung, 2 ( 3 >, 1889, pp. 168^; 
ET by Mackintosh and Macaulay, 1900: Jas. Morison, Crit. 
Expos . 0/ Rom. III. 281-303 (not seen by present wriLer) ; 
Cremer, Bibl.-theol. IVorterb. i 8 ), 1895, pp. G. A. D. 

MERED (TlD), one of the sons of Ezrah (cp Ezer, 
i.) in the genealogy of Judah (1 Ch. 417, TTtopAA [B], 
MoopAA [A]l BaraA [L]; 4 i 8 +, noopoohA [B], 
MGopHA [A], map 00 [E]). On Mered’s name and on 
his wives’ names, see Bithiah, where to (Mered) is 
traced to an original rn£T (Jarmuth) ; for another cor¬ 
ruption of this word, see Maroth. Of course the 
later editor and his readers explained the corrupt to as 
‘rebellion’ (cp Josh. 2222) ; similarly ‘Nimrod’ w^as 
doubtless supposed to be derived from ‘ to rebel ’ 

1 Cp the expression wevpaTtKoi/ nopa (1 Cor. 10 4), which 
also indirectly (to avro) relates to the participation in this cup. 

2 In Rom. 5 8 f and Eph. 2 13 also the formula gives a better 
sense on the pneumatic interpretation. 
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(see Nimrod). If, however, w*e think that we can 
trust the correctness of MT, and regard * Mered ’ as a 
clan-name, we may not unplausibly explain ‘ (heroic) 
resistance’ (see Names, § 67); or if we view it as a 
place-name, we may compare the Ar. mardd, which is 
connected with several places by Yakut (4492/.), and 
means ‘ a place devoid of vegetation. ’ 

If ‘ Mered ' is really a corruption of ‘ Jarmuth/ we can well 
understand the triple account given of the so-called Mered’s 
family, and that in two of the accounts the important place 
Eshtemoa, and in the third the not less well-known places 
Gedor, Soco, and Zanoah, have their connection traced to him. 

T. K. C. 

MEREMOTH (mOlD; MAp[e]iMO )0 [L]; no 
doubt of ethnic affinities = Jeroham = Jerahmeel [Che.] ; 
cp Jerimoth). 

1. B. Uriah, a priest, temp. Ezra (see Ezra i., § 2; ii., § 15 
[i]rt 0 , Ezra 8 33 (pepeipioO [B], papipojd [Avid.]) = 1 Esd.862, EV 
Marmoth (pappuiOi [B], - pa9i [A]); in list of wall-builders (see 
Nehemiah, § i_/?; Ezra ii., §§ 16 [1], 15*/), Neh. 34 (papuiO 
[BRA]); 3 2i (jxepafMod [BRA]); signatory to the covenant (see 
Ezra i., § 7), 10 5 [6] (apepapun: [ B], -9 [N], fj.epap.ui9 [A], peptp. 
[L]). 

2. B. Bani, a layman, in list of those wiLh foreign wives (see 
Ezra i., § 5, end), Ezral036 (tepapuiO [BN], papeputO [A])= 
1 Esd. 934, EV Carahasion (xapa/SaaRliwj' [BA], L om.). 

3. A priest in Zerubbabel’s hand (see Ezra ii., § 6 b), Neh. 
123([BN*A om., papipuid [Nc-a.ingqy This name should prob¬ 
ably be read for Meraioth in Neh. 12 15 also. 

4. In 1 Esd. 82 Mekkmoth, RV Me.meroth (papeputB [A], 
B om., papatuiO [L]) seems to represent Meraioth (i). 

MERES (CTD), in Esth. lr 4 (0 h k al«^ om . one of 
the ‘seven princes’ at the court of Ahasuerus. The 
letters of the name are also the three first letters of 
M ARSEN A {q.v.). See also Admatha. 

MERIBAH (runt?), Ex. 17 7; and ‘Waters of 
Meribah’ ('O 'D), Dt. 338 , etc. See Massah and 
Meribah, § 2, and Kadesh. 

MERIBBAAL (bl ?3 ZT1D), the name given to Jona¬ 
than’s son in a genealogy of Benjamin (q.v. , § 9, ii. / 3 ), 
1 Ch. 834 (mgpiBaaA [B], MetJjplB. 1 [A], m6M(]mB-‘ 2 
[L]) = 94o (mapeiBaaA [BN], MApeiBAA [N once], 
MEXPiBaaA** [A], L as above). In the last mentioned 
passage the name appears as VyTip, Meribaal. To 
produee a clear etymology this w r as probably altered into 
Vya Tiz, Merib-baal— i.e. , ‘Baal contends’ (Names, 
§42; cp Jerubbaal). This form of the name is no 
doubt possible, but scarcely probable (see Mehetabel). 
Meribaal is more difficult to explain. Some critics ( e.g ., 
St., Ki., Gray, HPN 200, n. 3) explain, ‘man, or 
hero, of Baal,’—a view which may plausibly be taken 
to be confirmed by Ishbaal and Amariah. 4 * * * The fre¬ 
quency, however, with which corrupt forms of Jerah- 
me’el (the true name, as is elsewhere maintained, of 
Saul’s clan ; see SAUL, § 1) present themselves among 
the names assigned to Saul’s relatives is a cogent ground 
for supposing that ‘ Meribaal ’ is really a corruption of 
Jerahme’el, through the assumed intermediate form 
Mahriel. Saul’s daughter is only known to tradition 
by a name which is elsewhere (Michal) explained as 
a popular corruption of Jerahme’el[ith]. We can well 
understand, therefore, that both a son and a grandson 
of Saul may have been known to tradition by a similar 
name. 

Cp 0 A ’s reading in 1 Ch .9 4o( 3 ), and note that ‘Jerahme’el’ 
probahly lies hidden under Malchishua {q.v.), the name given 
in MT to one of the sons of Saul, also that Mephiboshe i h (q.v.) 
may plausibly be taken to favour the above explanation. 

T. K. C. 

1 Conflate of peifnfiaaA and peptP. 

2 Note the euphonic repetition of p. 

3 pe\pif 3 aa\. may be expanded from (*•*•> ^KCmO- 

4 Cp Nold. JVZKM 6 314 n. 2. Ishbaal is treated elsewhere 

(Ishbaal). As to Amariah, it is significant that the same 

genealogy contains the name ‘Cushi’— i.e., ‘a native of the N 

Arabian Cush ’ (see Cushi, 3). Amariah (q.v.) is no doubt one 
of a group of distortions of Jerahmeel ending in -iah (cp Mal- 
Chijah, Rephaiah). This is important for the origin of the 
prophet Zephaniah (q.v.). 
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MERIBOTH-KADESH (SJHjrntanD), Ezek. 47 19 
RV. See Kadesh, Massah and Meribah, § 2. 

MERODACH (7p"lD), the Hebraised form of Maru- 
duk or Marduk, the patron deity of Babylon (Baby¬ 
lonia, § 26), and under the later empire, together with 
Nebo, chief deity of the Babylonians ; also called Bel 
( q.v .) or Bel-Merodach (Jer. 50 2, m<nio>A<nk [B], 
MetoA&X [NAQ]). On his famous temple E-sagila, 
see Babylon, § 5. 

Nebuchadrezzar was devoted to him ; among his many ex¬ 
pressions of homage he even styles Marduk ilu baniya ‘god my 
begetter.’ Merodach(Marduk) enters into the composition of 
many Babylonian names ; seeesp. Merodach-Baladan, Evil- 
Mekodach, and Mordecai (cp KA T ( 2 ), 175 /. 422 /.). Cp 
Nebo. 

MERODACH-BALADAN IpiTip ; M Apw 

A<nx B<NA<NA<NN [B], M. [A], M<NI 03 A<NX [NQ*]» M6P. 
B<NA<NA<NN I Ass. Marduk - aplu - iddin[a] ; Is. 

39 if) was the second king of Babylon of this name. 
He reigned from 721-709 B. c. ; he was then driven from 
Babylon, but recovered his power for a few months in 
702 b.c. He was a Chaldean and already king of mat 
Tamdim, the Sea-land, in the reign of Tiglath-pileser III. 
The Chaldeans had been for some time encroaching upon 
Babylonia, and when Tiglath-pileser in 729 b.c. de¬ 
feated Merodach-baladan, he was hailed as deliverer 
from a foreign yoke. Merodach-baladan had been able 
to secure the establishment of the Chaldean usurper 
Ukin-zer on the throne of Babylon, and on Tiglath- 
pileser’s expulsion of that monarch, Merodach-baladan 
had to feel the weight of the conqueror's resentment, and 
become his vassal. Tiglath-pileser’s death, and the 
ineffective rule of Shalmaneser IV., loosened the hold 
of Assyria on the S., and when Sargon II. came to the 
throne of Assyria, 721 B.c., Merodach-baladan, aided 
and abetted by the king of Elam, took the throne of 
Babylon. Sargon found his hands too full in other 
directions to interfere. The defeat of Merodach-baladan 
and his Elamite allies at Dur-ilu in 721 B.c., was with¬ 
out result. Each side learnt to respect the other, and 
suspended hostilities for the time. Sargon held N. 
Babylonia with Assyria ; Merodach-baladan had S. 
Babylon and Chaldea. 

Merodach-baladan’s policy was one of severe oppres¬ 
sion. Owing his power to his own Chaldean subjects, 
to Elamite auxiliaries and Aramaic nomads, he had to 
provide for them. The nobles of Babylonia were sent 
as captives to the S., while the marauders were enriched 
with their lands and possessions. Hence, when after 
twelve years of incessant war on every side, save that of 
Babylonia, Sargon directed his victorious armies to the 
expulsion of Merodach-baladan, he, like Tiglath-pileser, 
was hailed as a deliverer. Sargon states that in his 
twelfth year.he drove Merodach-baladan out of Babylon, 
and he reigned as legitimate king there himself for the 
last seven years of his life. Sargon is therefore the 
Arkeanus of the Ptolemaic Canon. 

Merodach-baladan had attempted to stay Sargon's 
advance by an appeal to Kudur-nahundi of Elam ; but 
that monarch had already felt the weight of Sargon’s 
hand and would not assist. One army broke up the 
Aramaic confederacy on the E.; another marched S. on 
Babylon. It was in 709 B.c. that Sargon entered the 
city unopposed, and taking the hands of Bel became 
king de jure . Merodach-baladan had retreated nearer 
home to Ikbi-Bel in S. Babylonia. Thence he retreated 
again to his ancestral home of Bit Yakin. Sargon fol¬ 
lowed, and routing an auxiliary force of the S. Baby¬ 
lonian nomads, would have laid siege to Merodach- 
baladan in his stronghold. That monarch deserted his 
city and escaped to Elam for the time. Dur-Yakln sur¬ 
rendered, and Sargon was lord of all the S. of Babylonia. 

Sargon reinstated the Babylonian exiles, restored 
their possessions, re-established the worship of the 
Babylonian divinities, and Babylon had peace and pro¬ 
sperity for five years. Sargon apparently fell by the 
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hand of an assassin. For this sketch of his history cp 
Winckler’s Sargon. 

Sargon had probably left Babylon to put down the 
troubles in Armenia and the N. frontier states of 
Assyria, caused by the pressure of the Gimirri on the N., 
when he met his death. How long he was absent we 
do not know; but Merodach-baladan must have reached 
home and thence intrigued for the throne of Babylon. 
Sennacherib states that in his first year he drove 
Merodach-baladan out of Babylonia and set Bel-ibni on 
the throne. Polyhistor assigns Merodach-baladan a 
reign of six months before Elibus or Belibus— i.e., Bel- 
ibni. After his second expulsion, Merodach-baladan 
continued to be a menace to Assyria. Evidently his 
adherents in Babylonia were powerful, for Sennacherib 
treated the country as hostile, and inflicted on Babylon 
itself a terrible vengeance. He reduced it to impotence, 
and in the repeated campaigns which he and his 
lieutenants waged, reduced all the S. to ruins. How 
Merodach-baladan ended his days we do not know 
exactly ; but his sons continued the struggle on to the 
days of Asur-bani-pal. 

Merodach-baladan appears in 2 K. 20 12 and Is. 39 1 
as king of Babylon in the time of Hezekiah. It is open 
to doubt whether his ambassadors really came to 
Hezekiah (see Che. Intr. Is. 227; Meinhold, Die Jes.- 
erzdklungen , 19 f.) ; if so the occasion was perhaps one 
of Merodach-baladan’s intrigues after his expulsion from 
Babylon. In the present Hebrew text he is called ‘ son 
of Baladan ’ (see SBOT , ad loc.)\ he himself claims 
{IR 517) to be of the ancient dynasty of Erba-Marduk. 
The earlier Merodach-baladan I. of Babylon was son of 
Melisihu, and of the Kassite dynasty, about 1167- 
1154 B.c. c. h. w. j. 

MEROM, WATERS OF (DnETft; mappcon, me. 
[BAF], M6pptOM [E]), the scene of the great fight 
between the allied northern kings and Israel (Josh. 

11 57+)’ Many since Reland have identified the waters 
of Merom with the mod. Bahret el-Hfde , known also 
as Ee/x.exwj'tm 1 (or Xe/xax, Jos. Ant. v. 5 i, BJ. iii. IO7), 
and as ij 'iZepexuviTuv \ifxvT) [BJ iv. 1 1). This identi¬ 
fication rests on the precarious assumption that the 
name Semachonitis, like Merom, is derived from a root 
‘ to be high ’ (Ar. samaka ), but also finds support in the 
statement of Josephus (Ant., l.c.) that Hazor lay over 
against it. Against this, it should be noticed that c', 
‘sea,’ not ’c, ‘waters,’ would be the natural designa¬ 
tion for a lake ; 2 and that the presumed situation does 
not quite accord with the geographical evidence in 11 8. 3 
The last objection applies equally to two more recent 
identifications. (1) Sldrun er-Rds (Buhl, Pat. 234) or 
Mdron (Rob.), situated WSW. of Kadesh ; cp Josephus 
(Ant. v. 1 18), who places the scene of the fight at (Srjpcodr] 
( =Meron?), not far from Kedesh. (2) Meron, WSW. 
of Safed, celebrated as the burial place of Hi lie l and 
Shammai (cp Rel. 817). 

Meron is no doubt the jxrjpw or a/uijpw# of Jos. (BJ ii. 206 , l'it. 
37), and possibly the mdranui of the name-lists of Raineses II. 
and Thotmes III. (cp WMM As. u. Kur. 220); in the list of 
Thotmes, however, Marama appears to be the name of a district 
(cp R /*<-), 544; see below). There may very well have been 
several places of this name ; the Onomastica mention a pcppav, 
merrom , 12 m. from Sehaste near Dothan, which they errone¬ 
ously identify with our Merom (OS 27899, 138 16). 

It has been shown elsewhere (see J A bin, Joshua, § 8, 

1 For hiile cp ov\ada, Ant. xv. 10 3 (see Neub. Glog. Taint. 
•2\f. 27 also the *vj-j of Gen. 10 23 (hut see Geography, 
§ 20). No perfectly satisfactory suggestion has yet been made as 
to the origin of (also ';j£3ip), the Talm. name of this lake; 
Neub. explains ‘reedy.’ The name of the Wady Semak on the 
E. of the lake favours the correctness of the spelling of Josephus, 
and the name Semachon may really be ancient, especially if 
Petrie is right in identifying it with the Samhuna of Am. Tab. 
(220 3). 

2 Cp ‘waters of Megiddo ’ (i.e., the hrook Kishon), ‘waters 
of Jericho’ Gosh. 16 1), ‘waters of Meribah,’ and see Neph- 
toah, Nimrim. According to Wi., the ‘salt sea'of Gen. 14 3 
means Lake Hule ; see, however, Salt Sea. 

3 Cp Di. and We. ; Ilu. Ri. Sa. 66, n. 2; Buhl, Pal. 113; 
Baed.( 2 ) 257 ; Smend in Riehm, HIVE , s.v., and Benz. HA 22. 
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Judges, § 7) that underlying our narrative is the account 
of a fight in which Zebulun and Naphtali gave a decisive 
defeat to the allied Canaanite kings. The chief of these 
were probably Jabin, king of Hazor, and Jobab, king of 
Meron or Meroin (Madon seems to be incorrect). The 
victorious tribes pursued the Canaanites to Great Zidon 
(on the left) and the valley of Mizpah (on the right), 
which makes it highly probable that the scene of the 
fight must be placed farther N. (cp Bu. l.c.). 

One solution of the problem would be this—to take 
Merom as the name, not of a place but, of the district 
in which the two tribes dwelt. Jerome points to this 
view by his rendering of Judg. 5 x 8 , Zebulun vero et 
Nephtali obtulerunt animas suns in region e A Jerome, 
and a tempting correction of Dt. 3323 (due to Clericus ; 
see Sehenkel, IIL , s.v. ‘Meroni’) would give welcome 
support 1 to the proposed theory, which is virtually that 
of Kneucker in BL. In this case ‘waters of Meroni’ 
may be the designation of some stream which watered 
it. The district intended (which would lie N. of Lake 
Hule) may perhaps be the second or more southerly 
state of Zobah ( q.v . ).‘ 2 [It is possible that the problem 
of the ‘ Waters of Merom ’ may be treated most satis¬ 
factorily as a part of a larger problem, viz., where was 
the scene of the war with Jabin ? There may have been 
an early misunderstanding. See Siiimron.J 

S. A. c. 

MERONOTHITE ('flflO), the designation of Jeh- 
deiah (1 Ch. 27 30. O 6K M6pA0coN [BL], o 6K 
mapaOcon [A], cp Pesh.) and Jadon {Neh. 37 ; BA 
orn., O MHpco NA0AIOC [L]); Jadon is associated 
with men of Gibeon and Mizpah, near which places 
Meronoth (?) must have been. 

MEROZ (ThD ; MHptoz [B], mazgop [A, see 
Moore], MApoop [L]), a locality mentioned in the 
Song of Deborah, as cursed by the 4 angel of Yahwfc' 
(i.e., probably the 4 captain of Yahwe’s host,’ Josh. 
513-15 ; see Angel, § 2) because they ‘came not to the 
help of Yahwe, as valiant men’ (Judg. 523). The 
description of the discomfiture of the Canaanites by 
Israel precedes ; the blessing upon Jael follows. Jael 
is not an Israelite ; Meroz, therefore, need not be an 
Israelitish locality. Jael, too, comes from the far S. of 
Palestine ; Meroz, therefore, probably is a part of the 
same region. It is evidently a well-known locality, 
and since no 4 Meroz ’ is known, 3 nor is there a Hebrew 
root nx, ' to take refuge,’ the form needs emendation in 
the light of the considerations just mentioned. There¬ 
fore, though ‘Meron’ could easily have become ‘Meroz,’ 
neither Shimron-meron (Josh. 12 20) nor Meron (Meiron) 
near Safed (Tahn.) can be referred to. The form in 
0 AMO , however (Moore), yields up its secret at once. 

4 Mazor ’ comes from Missur (-iwip) — i.e., the N. 
Arabian Musur or Musri, where in fact the Heberites, 
like all the Kenites, had dwelt. 

Israel and Musur were linked bv ihe closest ties; such at any 
rate must have been the belief of the author or reviser of the 
song. Kadesh { q . v .) was in Musur ; Hobab the Kenite, Moses’ 
father-in-law, himself a worshipper of Yahwfc, dwelt m Musur. 
The Kenites were represented certainly by Jael, not impossibly 
too hy Barak (a corruption of IJeber?), yet the Musrites—the 
other Musrites (see Hobab), we may say—sent no contingent to 
the army of Yahwe. 

Though Winckler is not responsible for the above, it is plain 
that it fits admirably into his theory of the importance of 
Musri in the Hebrew tradition. See Mizraim, § 2 b. 

T. K. C. 


1 On Judg. 5 18 Vg. see Moore's remarks Judges , 157, and cp 
Marq. Fund. 6, where mi’ is explained as ‘mountain coun¬ 
try’ (Ass. sadii; see Field, i). 

2 Possibly our Merom is to be read in 1 Ch. 18 8 where psp, 

* from Cun ’ (certainly wrong) should possibly be emended into 
pT20, ‘from Meron (Merom).' For analogies cp the form 
prjpajOr } given by Jos. Ant. v. 1 18 (see above), also afxrfpmO ( ib .) 
for mod. meron. See Berothai, Betah, Chun. 

:i The combination of‘Meroz’ with Murassas, E. of Jezreel, 
N\V. of Beisan (Guerin; cp Buhl, 217) is therefore too hazardous. 1 
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MERRAN (MeppAN [BAQP]), Bar. 3 23 RV, AV 
MEKAN (q.v.). 

MERUTH, RV Emmeruth (eAWHpoy© [A]), 
1 Esd. 5 24 = Ezra 2 37, Immer 2 . 

MESALOTH (m€CCaA<jU 0 [A]), 1 Macc. 92 RV, 
AV Masalotii. See Arbela. 

MESECH (Tj^D), Ps. 120 5 (text doubtful) AV, RV 
Mesiiecii. See Tubal and Mesiiech. 

MESHA (Ny’D ; macch [L], -he [A], manacch 
[E]). Gen. 10 30 gives the limits of the territory of the 
descendants of Joktan— 4 from Mesha towards S6phar, 
the mountain of the East.’ The former limit, Mesha, 
has been sought in the Greek Me sene (Ges. Thes. and 
often), the territory about the mouth of the Euphrates 
and Tigris ; but there is no evidence that this name 
was applied to that territory in Assyrian times, and the 
alluvial changes that have taken place there make 
inferences from a later age particularly untrustworthy 
(see Del. Par. 173-182); Delitzsch (Par. 242/.) sup¬ 
poses that both Mesene and Mesha are derived from 
Masu—the Syro-Arabian desert, particularly in its NE. 
portion — and that this is referred to in Gen. 10 30. 
However, the lack of any representation of the N, the 
difference in the first vowel, and the very large extent 
and indefiniteness of Masu (hardly suitable for a bound¬ 
ary mark) make the identification uncertain. 

Dillmann, therefore, proposes to change the points 
of Ntro, and read tth’p (cp (5), which is the name of a 
branch of the Ishmaelitcs (see Ishmael, § 4 [6]. The 
theory is certainly plausible. Massa would then mark 
the northern limit of the Joktanite tribes. F. B. 

MESHA §§ 5, 39 ; abbrev. from Mishael ; 

a fern, name is found in Palm, [see ZD MG 25 534, n. 8, and 
VOJ\ 33]; cp patera ; pu <ra [BL], puic ra [A] 1 >>o [Pesh.]), 

a name in a genealogy of Benjamin [ q . v ., § 9, 20 ], 1 Ch. 89.! 
See JQR 11 108, § 6 ; see also § 3. 

MESHA (im?; mcoca [BAL]), i. king of Moab 
(2 K. 34), a 4 sheepmaster,’ who was tributary to Ahab, 
and paid the king of Israel an annual tax consisting of the 
wool of 100,000 lambs and 100,000 rams. The word 
rendered ‘sheepmaster’ (-]£}) is peculiar, and might be 
better represented by 4 nakad-o\snvc ’—the term nakad , 
as Arab, shows, denoting a particular kind of sheep, 
small and stunted in growth, but prized on account 
of their wool (see Sheep). 

What we know respecting Mesha centres round two 
events: (i.) his revolt from Israel; and (ii.) the war 
undertaken by Jehoram, Ahab's son, who came to the 
throne after the two-years’ reign of his brother Ahaziah 
(2 K. li 3 x), to re-subjngate Moab. 

i. Mesha's revolt .—The biblical notice of the revolt 
from Israel is limited to the brief statement in 2 K. 1 1 
M , , (substantially = 3 5). In 1868, however, 

* g. es as the Rev. F. Klein, a missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society, stationed at 
Jerusalem, in the course of an expedition on the E. side 
of the Dead Sea, was shown at Dhiban, 4 m. N. of the 
Arnon, the site of the ancient Dibon (q.v.), a slab of 
black basalt, about 3^ ft. high by 2 ft. wide, bearing an 
inscription, which proved ultimately to contain Mesha’s 
own account of the circumstances of the revolt. M. 
Clermont-Ganneau, at that time an attache of the French 
Consulate in Jerusalem, had, however, known independ¬ 
ently for some time past of the existence of such a stone, 
and exerted himself now to secure it. Through, as it 
seems, some imprudent eagerness manifested by him, 
the suspicions and cupidity of the native Arabs were 
aroused ; they imagined that they were about to be 
deprived of some valuable talisman ; they consequently 
seized the stone, and partially destroyed it. Fortunately, 
a squeeze of the inscription had been obtained previously 
for M. Clermont-Ganneau, though not without much 
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difficulty and danger, by a young Arab named Ya'kub 
Caravacca ; many of the fragments also were afterwards 
recovered, and as far as possible pieced together, by the 
same accomplished palaeographer; 1 accordingly, al¬ 
though parts here and there are uncertain or missing, the 
inscription is in the main quite intelligible and clear. The 
stone, with the missing parts supplied in plaster of Paris 
from the squeeze, together with the squeeze itself, is pre¬ 
served in the Museum of the Louvre (see the reproduction 
after col. 3042) ; there is also a facsimile in the British 
Museum, The characters are of the same type as those 
. of the old Phoenician alphabet, and of the 
* . ®. in ~ Siloam inscription. A transliteration will 
scrip ion. ^ found facing the illustration, below. 

The horizontal line above a letter indicates that it is doubtful. 
The points between the words, and the perpendicular lines at the 
ends of sentences, are marked on the stone. In cases of doubt, the 
readings adopted are usually those of Lidzbarski ( Ephemerisfur 
Sent . Epigraphik, 1 1 ff. [1900]). There can be little question that 
in Smend and Socin’s edition {Die Inschri/t des Konigs Mesa , 
etc., 1886) letters are given (esp. at the ends of lines) which are not 
really to be seen on either the stone or the squeeze. Smend and 
Socin’s new readings were examined with great care by Clermont- 
Ganneau {La stele de Mesa , ex amen critique du texte, in the 
/As., Jan. 1887, pp. 72-112), and Renan ( Journ . desSavans, 1887, 
pp. 158-164); and the text published in Dr. TBS [1890], p. Ixxxvi, 
incorporated the results of their criticism. The uncertain places 
were again re-examined by K. G. A. Nordlander in 1896 {Die 
Itischr. des Kdnigs Mesa von Moab ), and most recently, as stated 
above, by the skilled epigraphist Lidzbarski, whose final readings, 
however, vary from those adopted in TBS only in minutiae. A 
statement of the reasons for the readings adopted here has not 
seemed to be necessary, except in one or two instances. 

The language in which the inscription is written differs 
only dialectically from the Hebrew of the OT. Here 
is a translation of the inscription :— 

(l) 2 I am Mesha', son of Chemosh[kan ?], 3 king of Moab, the 
Daibonite. (2) My father reigned over Moab for thirty years, and 
1 reigned ( 3 ) after my father. And 1 made 
3. Translation, this high place for ChemSsh in KR[H]H, 4 a 
[high place of sal] 5 vation, ( 4 ) because he had 
saved me from all the assailants (?), 6 and because he had let me 
see (my desire) upon all them that hated me. 

Omri, (6) king of Israel, afflicted 7 8 9 Moab for many days, beca use 
Chemosh was angry with his land. (6) And his son succe eded 


1 An independent copy of //. 13-20 had also been made for 
M. Clermont-Ganneau, before the stone was destroyed, by another 
Arab, Selim el Kari: see the Exam. crit. 84. Squeezes of differ¬ 
ent fragments were also obtained by Capt. (now Sir C.) Warren. 

2 Numbers in parenthesis indicate lines of the inscription. 

3 S. and S., Nordl., ‘Chemosh-melek’; Cl.-G., “Utrco 

' Chemosh-gad,’ with the suggestion that perhaps “StrCO, ‘ Che- 
moshshillek * (cp Phcen. Eshmun-shillek, Ba'alshillek) should be 
lead. Lidzb., after a careful measurement, declares that there 
is not room for more than two letters after tJ'CD : from such 
traces as are visible on the squeeze, he thinks the first most 
probably 3, the second may be 3, 73, j, or £. Without definitely 
deciding, he suggests pctO as possible ; cp tfTMV 

4 The vocalisation of names given in capitals is uncertain. On 
the [H] in l. 3, see Rev. Sent. O371 [1901]. KRHH was most 
probably a part of Dibon (No.), perhaps a suburb (Hal6vy, ib. 
300); though Lagrange {Rev. Bibt. 10 S' 2 !/, [1901]) identifies 
with Kir-hareseth, rendering ‘for Chemosh [the god] in KRHH.’ 

6 After 3 there is, according to Lidzb., only ^ (j) to be seen, 
which, however, might easily be the remains of ^ (73). After 
, Lidzb. thought that he could discern three parallel strokes, 
like those of ^ (q), and afterwards some marks which might be 
remains of a 3 : he accordingly suggests After this, nothing 

is visible ; but there is room for one, or even two letters : the > 
therefore, is quite possible. S. and S., and Nordl., read 5 -yircn, 
which, with the foil, yc, Nordl. renders ‘for many deliverances' 
(the duplication as 2 K. 3 16, etc.). the suggestion of 

NQld., adopted by Wright and others, as it does not seem to be 
impossible, and (unlike Lidzb.’s -jojn, ‘ with a libation of deliver¬ 
ance’?) yields a good sense, has been retained here. 

6 S. and S., pitanl Cl.-G. and Nordl., with which 

Lidzb. agrees, remarking that there is no trace of the shaft of 
the (73) after the n. What may mean, is, however, far 

from apparent. In Heb. ( not used i n Kal) means to cast 

01 fling: in Arabic salaka (i) is to insert , put in, make to enter 
(on a way): possibly in Moabitish the verb may have acquired 
the meaning of to impel , assail. Still, what we should expect is 
some term denoting a class (such as ‘the raiders,’ * the shooters’), 
not one that would be more naturally qualified by ‘my.’ 

; See Deut. 2224, a nd cp Ges.-Kautzsch, inh, n. Or, if it 
might be supposed that the engraver had accidently omitted ^>y 
after 713, ‘ Omri reigned over Israel, and afflicted,’ etc. 
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him ; and he also said, I will afflict Moab. In my days said he 
[thus ;] ( 7 ) but I saw (my desire) upon him, and upon his house, 
and Israel perished with an everlasting destruction. 

Omri took possession of the [la]nd ( 8 ) of Mehedeba , 1 and it {i.e. t 
Israel) dwelt therein, during his days, and half his son’s days) 
forty years ; but Chemosh (restored ( 9 ) it in my days. 

And 1 built Ba’al-Me’on, and 1 made in it the reservoir : 
and 1 buil[t] ( 10 ) Kiryathen. 

And the men of Gad had dwelt in the land of ’Ataroth from of 
old ; and the king of Israel ( 11 ) had built for himself’Ataroth. And 
I fought against the city, and took it. And I slew all the people 
[from] 12 )the city, a gazingstock unto Chemosh, and unto Moab. 
And I brought back {or, took captive) thence the altar-hearth of 
Dawdoh (?), and I dragged ( 13 ) it before Chemosh in Keriyyoth. 
And I settled therein the men of SRN 2 and the men of 
( 14 ) MHRT . 2 

And Chemosh said unto me, Go, take Nebo against Israel. 
And I ( 15 ) went by night, and fought against it from the break of 
dawn until noon. And 1 took ( 16 ) it, and slew the whole of it, 
7000 men and male strangers, 3 and women and [female stranger]s, 
( 17 ) and female slaves : 4 for 1 had devoted it to ’Ashtor-Chemosh. 
And I took thence the [ves]sels ( 18 )of Yahwe, and I dragged them 
before Chemosh. 

And the king of Israel had built ( 19 )Yahas, and abode in it, 
while he fought against me. But Chemosh drave him out from 
before me; and ( 20)1 took of Moab 200 men, even all its chiefs ; 
and I led them up against Yahas, and took it ( 21 ) to add it unto 
Daibon. I built KRHH , 2 the wall of Ye’arin {or, of the Woods), 
and the wall of ( 22 ) the Mound . 5 And 1 built its gates, and I 
built its towers. And ( 23)1 built the king's palace, and I made 
the two reser[voirs (?) for wa]ter in the midst of ( 24 ) the city. And 
there was no cistern in the midst of the city, in KRHH . 2 And 
I said to all the people, Make ( 25 ) you every man a cistern in his 
house. And I cut out the cutting for KRHH 2 with (the help 
of) prisoners ( 26 )of] Israel. 

1 built 'Aro'er, and 1 made the highway by the Arnon. ( 27)1 
built Beth-Bamoth, for it was pulled down. I built Beser, for 
ruins ( 28 )[had it become. And the chie]fs 6 of Daibon were fifty, 
for all Daibon was obedient (to me). And 1 reigned ( 29 ) [over] an 
hundred [chiefs] in the cities which I added to the land. And I 
built ( 30 ) [Mehe]de[b]a^ and Beth-Diblathen, and Beth-Ba'al- 

Me'on ; and I took thither the nakad?- keepers, ( 31 ) . 

sheep of the land. 

And as for Horonen, there dwelt therein .... ( 32 ). . . . And 
Chemosh said unto me, Go down, fight against Horonen. And 
1 went down .... ( 33 ) 8 . . . . [and] Chemosh [restored it in my 

days. And.< 34 ) 9 . . . . And I_ 

The inscription is of interest, philologically as well as 
historically, though only a few of its more salient features 

4 Lancuace can no ^ ce ^ ^ ere - In syntax, form 
® ’ of sentence, and general mode of ex¬ 
pression, it resembles closely the earlier historical nar¬ 
ratives of the OT. The vocabulary, with two or three 
exceptions, is identical with that of Hebrew. In some 
respects, the language of the inscription even shares 
with Hebrew distinctive features, such as are not known 
in the other Semitic languages. 

Thus, the waiv consec. with the imperf., yx’in ‘ to save,’ rcy 
‘to make,’ ‘also,’ '3 ntO, bh* ‘to take in possession,’ jin, 
"JbS», Dins, cnrtn ‘to ban,’ b*ij» mp 3 , and esp. ib’K- It shares 
as the pron. of the 1st pers. sing., with Heb. and Pham., 
as against Aram., Arab., and Eth. (in all of which the form is 
without the *j). 

1 The Medebdh of Nu. 21 30, Josh. 13 9 16, Is. 15 2. 

2 The vocalisation of names given in capitals is uncertain. 

3 I.e., resident aliens (the Heb. la). Or (pronouncing TU 
p. 3 ), upon the suggestion that H2, which in Heb. denotes the 
young of a lion, in Moab. denoted young people, ‘lads . . . and 
[lassies’(so S. and S., Cl.-G., Lidzb.). 

4 See Judg. 5 30. 

6 In Heb. the word (^Sy) is used of a fortified hill or mound: 
cp (in Samaria) 2 K. 5 24, and (in Jerusalem) Is. 32 14, 2 Ch. 27 3 
33 14, Neh. 3 26/C See Ofhel. 

6 That is to say, trim j-pnl 5 so Derenbourg (1870), S. and S., 
and most. Hal6vy, however, in his study of the inscription 
{Rev. Sem. 1900, pp. 236-8, 289 jf.) suggests plausibly (p. 292) 
tHxi] for E’Iti] — ‘I built Beser, for ruins had it become, 
with the help of[ cp l. 25] fifty men of Daibon,’ etc. 

7 The reading is possible, though not certain. Lidzbarski 
prefers iy 5 , after w-hich Hal£vy supplies {l.c.) [m\*i lp3H 
32 'Dl — i' e *i ‘ cboice[st of the oxen, and the best of the] 
sheep’; but there does not seem to be room for more than nine 
letters, and the meaning given to D’Jli’O (‘ le plus exquis’) is 
questionable, having no support from Heb. usage. 

8 Hal6vy conjectures [pi p' ip3 Dim ^ Stll - ‘ an< l 
fought against the city for many days.’ 

9 The first two words here are obscure. Hal^vy proposes, 

‘ And beside it there was set ’ (DC’D) .TP ^JM), supposing the 
sequel to relate to a guard of twenty men : but the sing, followed 
by [pssr plc*y is difficult. The gap is, in fact, too large to be 
filled up w-ith any confidence. 
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TRANSLITERATION OF INSCRIPTION 


1 in . 2ND . -£>» . pB'OD . p . KPO . "|1X 1 

2 dpd • 13X1 . nt? . . dxd . bv ■ i?o . 'nx i 02 ’ 2 

3 f • nro ]2 1 ni*np 2 . crop 1 ? . nxr ■ nopn . etxi i 'dx . -inx . 'n s 

4 *lDI? I 'Xli? . ‘iDD . 'IXin . '21 . pbtt'n • ^>2D . '11?D71 . '2 . M? 4 

6 2X2 • 2’02 • 7|1X ? . '2 . |3P . |D' . 2X0 . OX . 11J?'1 . ‘?X-|tP' . 1^0 . ’ 5 

c . nox . ' 0'2 i 2 X 0 . nx . uyx ■ xn . di -i»x'i. hid . nsVm I ns 6 

7 [nx]. nx . nor . tm • dpi? . n 2 x . pdx . bxn 2 "i i nn 22 i. n 2 . xixi 7 

8 £>'i . ntr . |i?22X • run . 'O' . 'vm . no’ . n2 . 3K"i i xmno . }• s 

9 [;] 2 xi ■ m 2 »xn . n 2 .c?i?xi . poSm ■ nx . pxi i '0'2 . tod. m 9 

10 '. ibo . n 1 ? • p'i. oh?D . mtii?. pX 2 . 22 ” . n . t?xi 1 jnnp . nx 10 
n col. oi?n . ‘pd . nx . nnxi 1 nrnxi. np 2 . onrtasi 1 mtii? . nx . ^xntr n 

12 [d]xi . mn • pxnx . nx . dto . 22 x 1 1 2 x 0^1 . tod 1 ? . nn . npn 12 

13 ex . nxi . pc . ex . nx . 22 . 2t?xi 1 nnp 2 . tod . 'is 1 ? . n 2 n 13 

14 so 1 Sxx" ■ bv ■ ns? • nx . tnx . ~\b ■ tod . '*? . nox'i 1 mno 14 

15 nxi 1 D 22 S 2 • nr • nnncn . i?p 20 . 22 • cnnSxi . 2^2 . ibr\ 15 

is mm . nnsii 1 pii . p 2 i . js'ix . nj? 2 C . ffa . 122 x 1 . nr w 

17 [ 2 _. nix . dto . npxi 1 nnonnn . tod . 2 nci?^> . '2 1 norm . n 17 

18 fix • 212 . ‘pXDC” • 1^01 I TOD . 'ID 1 ? • D2 . 22DX1 . 212' . 18 

19 1 . 'IDO • TOD . 2C21'1 I '2 • nDnn'pnD . 22 . DTO • ',‘2' 19 

20 nrnxi • p '2 ■ nxcxi I ncn . ^d . cx . pxo . 2 x 00 . npx 20 

21 noni . pi?'n • non . nrvp . 'm 2 . i?x 1 pn • *?i? . nso 1 ? 21 

22 xi 1 nn^nio • 'm 2 . i?xi . n'W . 'm 2 . -|ixi 1 ^Di?n 22 

23 [2l2p2 • t'toS> • 211CX2 . 'X^D . '2C1? . “|1X1 • 1^0 . 22 . '212.1? 28 

24 b ■ iri? . DJ?2 . ‘is 1 ? . 20X1 • 222p2 . 2p2 . 22p2 . ]X . 221 I 2p2 24 

25 2DX2 • 222p^> . 222202 . 'n22 • 11X1 I 22'22 . 22 • CX . D3 25 

26 nr ]i 2 X 2 . n^oon . 'nci? . i?xi . unj? . 'n?3 ■ pix i PX 2 C' . ' 20 

27 . j'r . '3 • 2V2 . '212 . ~]1X I X2 . D22 . '3.202.22 . '212 . “)1X 27 

28 dVd . 11 x 1 1 nroco . p '2 . pd . '3 . jeon . pn . c 28 

29 ni 2 . iixi i pxn . ?i? . 'nsD' ■ ncx . pp3 . nxo Pin 29 

30 Ipi . nx • DC • XCX1 • |1?0^1?2 • 221 I • 221 • X 2220 I . 2X1 • ' 30 

si cx . pi ns • 22 . 2C' • pnini I pxn . jxs si 

32 22 X 1 1 |! 2 in 2 • nnn^n . 22 . cod • '‘p. 20 x 2 32 

33 Cl? . DCO . 22 “?n • 'O'D • COD . 22tC'1] 33 

34 1X1 I p2C ■ nc 34 

TRANSLATION OF INSCRIPTION 


1 I am Mesha\ son of Chemosh[kan ?], king of Moab, the Daibonite. i 

2 My father reigned over Moab for thirty years, and I reigned 2 

3 after my father. And I made this high place for Ch£mdsh in KR[H]H, a [high place of saI]vation, 3 

4 because he had saved me from all the assailants (?), and because he had let me see (my desire) upon all them 4 

that hated me. Omri, 

5 king of Israel, afflicted Moab for many days, because Chemosh was angry with his land. 5 

6 And his son succeeded him ; and he also said I will afflict Moab, In my days said he [thus ;] 6 

7 but I saw (my desire) upon him, and upon his house, and Israel perished with an everlasting destruction. 7 

Omri took possession of the [la]nd 

8 of Mfihedeba, and it (i.e., Israel) dwelt therein, during his days, and half his son’s days, forty years ; but 8 

Chemosh [restored 

9 it in my days. And I built Baal-Me’on, and I made in it the reservoir (?); and I buil[t] 9 


10 Kiryathen. And the men of Gad had dwelt in the land of'Ataroth from of old ; and the king of Israel 10 

11 had built for himself’Ataroth. And I fought against the city, and took it. And I slew all the people [from] ir 

12 the city, a gazingstock unto Chemosh, and unto Moab. And I brought back {or, took captive) thence the 12 

altar-hearth of Dawdoh (?), and I dragged 


13 it before Chemosh in Keriyyoth. And I settled therein the men of SRN, and the men of 13 

14 MHRT. And Chemosh said unto me, Go, take Nebo against Israel. And I 14 

15 went by night, and fought against it from the break of dawn until noon. And I took 15 

16 it, and slew the whole of it, 7000 men and male strangers, and women and [female stranger]s, 16 

17 and female slaves : for I had devoted it to 'Ashtor-ChSmosh. And I took thence the [ves]sels 17 

18 of Yah we, and I dragged them before Chemosh. And the king of Israel had built 18 

19 Yahas, and abode in it, while he fought against me. But Chemosh drave him out from before me ; and 19 

20 I took of Moab 200 men, even all its chiefs ; and I led them up against Yahas, and took it 20 

21 to add it unto Daibon. I built KRHH, the wall of Ye'arm {or, of the Woods), and the wall of 21 

22 the Mound. And I built its gates, and l built its towers. And 22 

23 I built the king’s palace, and I made the two reser[voirs (?) for w'ajter in the midst of 23 

24 the city. And there was no cistern in the midst of the city, in KRHH. And I said to all the people, Make 24 

25 you every man a cistern in his house. And I cut out the cutting for KRHH, with (the help of) prisoners 25 

26 of] Israel. I built ’Aro’er, and I made the highway by the Arnon. 26 

27 I built Beth-Bamoth, for it was pulled down. I built Beser, for ruins • 27 

28 [had it become. And the chie]fs of Daibon were fifty, for all Daibon was obedient (to me). And I reigned 28 

29 [over] an hundred [chiefs] in the cities wfflich I added to the land. And I built 29 

30 [Mehe]dS[b]a, and Beth-DiblathSn, and Beth-Ba*al-Me'on ; and I took thither the /m/hz^-keepers, 30 

3 1 .sheep of the land. And as for Horondn, there dw r elt therein. 31 

3 2 .... And Chemosh said unto me, Go down, fight against Horonen. And I w r ent down .... 32 

33 .[and] Chemosh [restored it in my days. And. 33 

34 .And I . . . . 34 






MESHA 


MESHELEMIAH 


The most noticeable differences, as compared with Heb., are 
the n of the fern, sing., and the j of the dual 1 (note, however, ems 
/. 15), and plural (the n , and the | of the plur., occurring only 
sporadically in the OT), nxT fiDan ( not nxin)4 3> l ^e conjug. 
DnnVn (the Arab. 8), «pp * city,’ ]n,X ‘ to take' a city (Heb. 
and some words which, though they occur in the OT, are not 
the usual prose terms—viz., 4 6 * to succeed ’ (cp Is. 99, and 

Ar. Jtalafa ), ypa /. 15 of the ‘break’ of dawn (Is. 688, but in 
prose nVy, Gen. 19i5etc.), (exceptional in Heb., as Jer. 436 
44 20) and JVU3 ( = Heb. D'tfJ) /. 16, nbrn /. i7(Judg. 630). 

Some of the more interesting parallels to the OT in 
matter or expression may be briefly noted. 

/. 3 the ° r * high-place' (cp Is. 15 2 1C 12 in Moab itself, 
as well as often besides) ; /. 13 etc., Chemosh , the national god of 
Moab (Nu. 21 29 Jer. 48 46 etc.) ; //. 4, 7, to look upon an enemy 
(viz., with satisfaction at his fall), Ps.59 11 [10] 11S 7 ; /. 5 afflicted. 
Ex. 1 11 etc. ; Chemosh was angry with his land, cp 2 K. 17 18 
Ps. 60 3 [ 1 ]; /. 10 the Gadites in Atarolh (11 m. N. of the Arnon) 
‘ from of old,’ cp Nu. 32 3 34 (Gad, § 8); /. 12 a gazingstock unto 
Chentosh, Nah. 36 Ezek. 2817; altar-hearth, Ezek. 43 15^; 
l. 13 before Chemosh (in triumph), cp before Yahwe , 1 S. 15^33 
2 S. 21 9 ; ll. 14 32, and Chentosh said , etc., cp Josh. 8 1 Judg. 7 9 
I S. 234 2 S. 24 I ; /. 17 onnn to ban or devote, as 1 S. 15 3 and 
often ; /. 19 to drive out before , exactly as Dl. 33 27 Josh. 24 18 ; 
4 28 nyc5»'o(lit. obedience), the construction exactly as Is. 11 14. 

The localities named in the inscription are nearly all men¬ 
tioned in the passages of the OT which describe the territory 
of Reuben or Gad (Nil. 3234-38 Josh. 13 15-28), or allude to the 
country held by Moab (esp. Is. 15 Jer. J 8): the only places 
not mentioned in the OT are nmp» p2*» mrtD, and py'n. 
For further particulars, see the writings cited below, § 7, esp. 
the monographs of Noldeke and Nordlander; also Dr. TBS, 
pp. Ixxxix-xciv, and the textual details in W. H. Bennett’s art. 
* Moab' in Hastings* DB . 

We may proceed now to notice the chief features of 
historical interest presented by the inscription. Accord- 
. . . ing to Nu. 21 13 Josh. 13 15-28, the Arnon 

o. Historical f orm<x j t he dividing-line between Israel 
questions. an( j ^ Ioat) on t ^ e j? Q f Jordan, the 
territory N. of it being assigned formally to the tribes 
of Reuben and Gad ; but these tribes were never able 
to hold it permanently against the encroachments of 
the Moabites. David had reduced the Moabites to the 
condition of tributaries ; but it may be inferred from 
Mesha’s inscription that this relation had not been 
maintained. Omri, however, the capable founder of 
the fourth Israelite dynasty, determined to re-assert the 
Israelite claim, and gained possession of at least the 
district around Medeba (12 m. E. of the N. end of the 
Dead Sea—on the N. border of Reuben, acc. to Jos. 
139 16) which was retained by Israel for forty years till 
the middle of Ahab’s reign, when Mcsha revolted. 

According to 2K.I1 85, the revolt took place after Ahab’s 
death (853-2 b.c.) ; but /. 8 of the inscription names expressly 
the middle of the reign of Omri’s son —i.e., of Ahab. The state¬ 
ment occasions, however, a difficulty; for according to 1 K. 
16 23 29, Omri reigned twelve years and Ahab twenty-two years ; 
whereas forty years reckoned back from Ahab’s eleventh year to 
Omri's conquest of Moab would imply that Omri’s reign embraced 
at least twenty-nine years, instead of twelve. Nordlander, how¬ 
ever (p. 70), and Winckler (AOB' 2 406, in an art. on Die Zeitan * 
gaben Mesa's), read ‘his sons' days’ (H33, like nZT, in the same 
line), in which case the 22 years of Ahab would be increased by 
the 2 of Ahaziah (1 K. 2251) and the 12 of Jehoram (2 K. 3 1). 
This, if it does not wholly remove the difficulty, at least diminishes 
it: if the ‘half’ of these three reigns be not taken too strictly, 
but allowed to mean (say) 20-21 years, it will bring the revolt 
very near the end of Ahab’s reign, and with the addition of 
Omri’s 12 years, will yield a period which might not unfairly be 
described roundly as ‘ forty ’ years. In any case, the use of the 
term ‘ half’ shows that the inscription was not set up until after 
the completion of the other ‘half’ of the period referred to ; in 
all probability, not until after the fall of the dynasty of Omri, 
which, not less than Mesha’s own successes, may well be alluded 
to in the ‘destruction ’ of l. 7. (The rendering of /. 8 suggested 
above, col. 792 n., is ingenious, but scarcely probable.) 

How complete was the state of subjection to which 
Moab had been reduced is shown by the enormous tribute 
of wool paid annually (notice the frequentative tense 
rrtrm) to Israel (2 K. 34). The inscription names the 
principal cities which had been occupied by the Israelites, 

1 Vocalised bv NSldeke (p. 33) -bn; but to be read as -An 
(Kiryathan, etc.), if the view be correct (Ges.-Kau., § 88c with 
the reff.) that these forms are^not properly duals, but noun¬ 
endings : see, however, Konig, ii. 1 437. 
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but were now recovered for Moab ; and states further 
how Mesha was careful to rebuild and fortify them, and 
to provide them with cisterns and other requisites for 
resisting a siege. So far as is known, all the cities 
mentioned (except, as it seems, Horonaim) lay within 
the disputed territory N. of the Arnon. The evident 
satisfaction with which Mesha records the triumphs of 
Chemosh over Yahw6 (//. 12, 17-18) is a characteristic 
trait in the religious feeling of the times. 

ii. Jehoram s war . — The attempt made by Jehoram to 
subjugate Moab, and recover the lost territory, forms the 
_ subject of 2 K. 36-27 : Mesha is not, in- 

6. Je orams deed, mentioned here byname; but the 

war ‘ connection leaves no doubt that he is the 
* king of Moab’ intended. Jehoram, Jehoshaphat, and 
the * king’ of Edom, uniting their forces, marched round 
the S. end of the Dead Sea—for the cities N. of the 
Arnon, which, as we have learnt from the inscription, 
had been fortified by Mesha, would be an obstacle to 
invasion from that direction — and so entered the 
territory of Moab. The invading army suffered from 
want of water : at Jchoshaphat’s suggestion (cp 1 K. 
227), the prophet Elisha (who happened to be present) 
is consulted : he bids them dig trenches in the sandy 
soil, which are speedily filled with the needed water. 
The Moabites, seeing the rays of the rising sun reflected 
in the pools, imagined that the invaders had quarrelled 
and massacred one another : eager to spoil what they 
suppose to be the abandoned camp, they rush forward, 
but are repelled and put to flight with great loss. After 
this, the combined armies advance into the land un¬ 
opposed, and make havoc of it in every direction. 
Mesha, reduced to desperation, by his vain endeavours 
to escape out of Kir-harescth, offers his eldest son * that 
should have reigned in his stead’ as a burnt-offering, to 
propitiate the anger of his god : there came in conse¬ 
quence * great wrath ’ upon Israel, and the Israelites, 
without pursuing their successes further, at once evacu¬ 
ated the country. Mesha, though his land and people 
had suffered greatly, was thus left in possession of his 
independence. (See, further, on some details of this 
narrative, Elisha, § 5, Jehoram, § 3/, Kir-hare- 
seth, also Salt [Valley of]. ) 

Among the abundant literature dealing with the Moabite stone 
may be mentioned in particular (in addition to what has been 
already referred to) two arts, by Clermont- 

7 . Literature. Ganneau in the Rev. Arch. 1870, Mar., pp. 

184-207, June, pp. 357-386; Nfildeke, Die 
Inschr.des K. Mesa 7 >on 4A7rt4(i87o)(insome cases founded upon 
readings discovered since to be incorrect, and hence to be supple¬ 
mented byanart. in the LCBl. Jan.8,1887,cols. 59-61); Ginsburg, 
The Moabite Stone (very full), 1870,(-) 1871, [Prof. W. Wright,] 
North British Revietv, Oct. 1870, pp. 1-29 (very valuable). For 
other literature, see Lidzbarski’s Hattdb. der Nordsem. Fpi- 
grapltik, 415 (1898), with the references. On the history of the 
discovery of the stone, and questions arising out of il,seeClermont- 
Ganneau, Lastble de Mesa roi de Moab , 1870 (a short brochure, 
with plate and map — the first public notice of the stone); 
Ginsburg^ 2 ), gff 31 ff \ PEFQ, Jan.-March, 1870, pp. i6gff (a 
reprint of letters in the Times by Warren, Grove, Deutsch, and 
Clermont-Ganneau), and 1871, pp. 281 ff (letter from Klein), 
Petermann, ZDMG 24(1870), 640-44 (transl. in Ginsb.( 2 ) 12ff.): 
some of the judgments passed on Clermont-Ganneau to !>e 
qualified by the remarks of Wright, 3 ; cp also Warren, PEFQ , 
l.c., p. 182. On the arts, of Hal6vy and Winckler referred to 
above, see also Lidzbarski, Ephent. fitr Sent. Epigr. 1143-5. 

2. A Calebite, father of Ziph ; 1 Ch. 242 (i?2 ; *C, juapeura [B], 

/aapura? [A], p.ov<ra [L]; ujg A!. \\ [Pesh.]; Mesa [Vg.]). 
Probably a corrupt reading for Maresha [q.v.]. s. R. D. 

MESHACH (^'J ; *»), Dan. 1 7. See Shadrach and 
Meshach. 

MESHECH nV ; 0 ). 1. Gen. IO2 iCh. 1 5 Ezek. 

27 13 etc. See Tubal and Mesiif.ch. 

2. 1 Ch. 1 17 = Gen. 10 23, Mash (q .?>.). 

MESHELEMIAH (PPp^D, •lrVcfa’O, §30; on 
the name see below), the eponvm of a ‘course’ of 
Korahite doorkeepers (i Ch. 26 1 mocoA&hA [B], 
mocoAAam [A], ceAeMiAC [L]), father of Zechariah 
(921 [fjLa<ra\a/JU B, fMoaoWa/Ji A, /xeaoWafJua L] 26 a 
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MESHEZABEEL 


MESOPOTAMIA 


[juLo<ra\r)a B, fxaaeXXa/xia A, (reXe/jua L]). He is also 
called SHELEMIAH ( 26 14 aaXafJua [B b ], -eta [B*] 
< TeXe/uda [AL]) and SHALLUM (9 19 cra.Xcofj.cov [B] r craXcofi 
[A], (xeXXov/JL [L]) ; in 917 a different Shallum (cp 
SHALLUM, 8) seems to be meant. 

From a purely linguistic point of view we might suppose 
t0 be a fuller form of cStl’D (Meshullam ?) and explain 
‘requited of Yahwfc'; see Meshullam, and cp Names, 8 ^o. 
But a historical study of the group of proper names to which 
both Meshullam (?) and Meshelemiah (?) belong suggests that 
both names are disguises of an ethnic name, such as or 

even (cp Shallum). In the genealogy of Meshelemiah 

(1 Ch. 1-3) we find several ethnic names— e.g., Jathniel 
= Ethani, Elam = Jerahmeel. T. K. C. 

.MESHEZABEEL, or rather, as in RV, Mesiiezabel 
(/SOPCT? — i. e. , ‘God is a deliverer,’ §§ 30, 83; cp 
Ass. Musezib-ila). Perhaps an artificial formation 
from Shobal (q.v. ) ; this would probably fit the names 
with which this name is grouped (Che.). 

1. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7), Neh. 10 21 [22] 

(/m.e<ra)^e/37]A [BNA], /Satro-yj, [L]); perhaps to be identified 

with 

2. The ancestor of Meshullam (13) mentioned in Neh. 3 4 
(/xacre^e/ 3 rja [ t \*] ; /xa<re£eujA [A] | /utatrcri^ajSeA [L]; B om.) and 
also with 


3. The father of Pethahiah (Neh. 11 24 ; /3acnj£a [BN*A], 
f3ao7ig(ier}\ [x c a ], /J.acro-i^a/3e»jA [L]). 

MESHILLEMOTH (niD^’D ; see below). 


1. An Ephraimite, temp. Pekah, 2 Ch. 2812 ( juocro - 
XcLficod [BA], fiaao-aXificod [L]). 

2. b. Imnier, a priestly name in the genealogy of 
Amashai [q.v.I Neh. 11 13 (om. BN*A ; /j.acraXajjud 
[^c.amg. infg ; -XXifxuO [L]); given in 1 Ch. 9 12 as 
Meshillemith (n’EVirc, jua<re\[i]/uw 0 [BL], fioaoXXajxwO 
[A]). Cp Genealogies, § 6, col. 1662. 

Linguistically we might incline to point (see Names, 

§ 75)* More probably, however, it is a disguised ethnic or 
local name, D1 standing for n~; cp See Meshullam, 

and notice that ‘ Berechiah ’ (cp Bicri) and ‘ Immer * (see above, 
1 and 2), are probably corrupt disguises of Jerahmeel [q.v., 
§ 4l (Che.). 

MESHOBAB ( 3 ^ 1272 , § 62 ; cpSHOBAH, Eliashib), 
one of the Simeonites who in the time of Hezekiah dispossessed 
the Meunim (1 Ch. 434, /xocrw/SajS [BA], ini(TTpe<f)u>v [L]). 

MESHULLAM (D^CT?, as if ‘ kept safe [by Yahw^]/ 
but in its origin probably an ethnic (Che. ), J a name 
frequently occurring in post-exilic literature ; /moctoXXol/j. 
[BSAL] ; cp also the Jewish horseman /jLoaoXXapLos in 
the pseudo-Hecatieus, Jos. c. Ap. I22, also the Nab. 
names ieSc'E [Cook, Aram. Gloss. 78/.]). 

1. Grandfather of the scribe Shaphan [q.v.], 2 K. 223 
(p,e<7oAAa/j. [BL], fjLca-aaXrjv [A]). 

2. A son of Zerubbabel [q.v.], zCh. 819 (/xocroAoa/ixos [B], 
fjLO (to A A a/d. 09 [A]). 

3. A Gadite chief, 1 Ch. 5 13 (/xoo-oAa/u. [B]). Cp Michael. 

4. A name in a genealogy of Benjamin [q.v., § 9, 2 / 3 ], 1 Ch. 
8 i7(/u.c<7op/u.a[L]), probably the same as Mishamz'. 12. See JQR 
11103, § 1. 

5. The father of Sallu and grandson of Hasenuah [q.v.], in 
list of Benjamite inhabitants of Jerusalem (Ezra ii., § 5 [b], § 13 
[i]a), 1 Ch. 9 7(pooAAa/a [B])= Neh. 11 7 (/xeuouAa/x [A],/xeo-oAAa/x 
[L], apecrouAa [B], -ju. [x 0 - 

6. b. Shephathiah, a Benjamite, 1 Ch .98 (/xaereoArj/u, [B], 
IxaaaWatx [A]). See note 1 (end), and cp Shephatiah. 

7. b. Zadok, grandfather of Seraiah, a priest in list of in¬ 
habitants of Jerusalem(see Ezra ii., § 5R], § 15 [1] a), 1 Ch. 9 11 


OxocroAAo/x [BA]) = Neh. 11 11 (/ixeurovAa/x [B],/aetr. [AN]). See 
Shallum, 6 . 

8. b. Meshillemith b. Immer, an ancestor of Maasiai or 
Amashai, a priest in list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra 
fi .».5 [b], § 15 [1] a), 1 Ch.9i2. In Neh. 1113, the name is 
omitted ; see Meshillemoth, 2. 

9. A Kohathite overseer placed by Ch. in the time of Josiah, 
2 Ch. 34 12 (/xteroAAa/x [L]). 


1 If an Arabic nuance is permissible, one may explain the 
name as meaning ‘submissive [to Yahwe]’; cp Di.-Ki. on 
Is. 42 19. [The name may, however, be an adaptation of an old 
tribal name, presumably Ishme’eli (cp Meshelemiah). Note 
that Shallum and Meshullam seem in two cases (720), to be in¬ 
terchangeable, also that Shallum is a Simeonite name and that 
Meshullam (see 6) possibly had Zephathite connections, while 
Meshelemiah (also interchangeable with Meshullam, see 20) 
occurs in 1 Ch. 262 in a list of names largely of tribal origin.— 
T. k. c.] 


to. Head of family, temp. Ezra (see Ezral, § 2, ii. 8 15 [i]d) 
Ezra 8 16 (/xecrot/a/x [B], /u.ecroAAa/x [AL])= 1 Esd. 8 44 Mosol- 
LAMON, RV Mosollamus (jxe croAa/ 3 wv [B], /xocroAAa/xoi' [A], 
fxeaoWafx [L]). 

11. One of Ezra’s opponents (Herstel, ng/i) in dealing with 
the mixed marriages, Ezra 10 15 (/xecrouAa/x [BN], /xera<roAAa/x [A], 
/xetrcro. [L])= 1 Esd. 9 14 Mosollam, RV Mosollamus 0 xotroA- 
Aa/xo? [BA], /xecroAAa/u, [L]). 

12. One of the b ne Bani, in list of those with foreign wives 
(see Ezra i., § 5, end), Ezra 10 29 OxeAoucra/x [B], -/xa [{<])= 
1 Esd. 9 30 Olamus (wAa/X09 [BA]). 

13. b. Berechiah, Neh. 3 4 (om. B; v. 30, jxetrovAa/x [BNA], 
/uetroAAa/ix [L]) ; cp 6 18 (/xecrcrvAa/tx [BNc.aA], /xeaov Aa/ 3 /x lN*vid.]) 
and 

14. b. Besodeiah, Neh. 3 6 (/xeo-ov \ap [BNAL]), in list of wall- 
builders (see Nehemiah, § if., Ezra ii., §§ 16 [1], 15*/). 

15. In list of Ezra's supporters (see Ezra ii., § i3y.; cp i. §8, 
i. 8 16 [5], ii. § 15 [1] C), Neh. 84 (om. Bn*, /xecroAAa/u. [L]) = 
1 Esd. 944 (/xeo-oAAa/x [L], BA and EV om.). Possibly his name 
and that of Zechariah which precedes are both later additions. 

16. Signatory, and 

17. Priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7), Neh. 
10 20 [21] (/uteo-ouAa/x [BnA], /xe<rcroAAa/ii [L]), and v. 7 [8] 
(/xeo-ovAa/x [BnA]) respectively. 

18. Priest, temp. Joiakim (see Ezra ii., § 6 b, § 11), Neh. 12 13 
(/aecrouAa/x [BnA], /xetroAXa/x [L]). 

19. Priest, temp. Joiakim (see Ezra ii., 8 6 b, § 11), Neh. 
12 16 (BN*A om.). 

20. A porter, temp. Joiakim (see Ezra ii., 8 6 b, § 11), Neh. 
1225 (om. Bn*A); see Shallum, 8, Shelemiah, Meshele¬ 
miah. 

21. In procession at the dedication of the wall (see Ezra ii., 
§ 1 3 iT)» Neh. I233 (/xecrouAa/u. [BN*], -AAa/x [Nc.a]). 

MESHULLEMETH (nok‘ ; D, § 56 ; ' kept safe [by 
God],’ but cp Meshullam ; /u.e<roAAa/x [BL], /xa<r<raAa/u.'?i 0 [A]), 
bath Haruz, mother of king Ainon (2 K. 21 19). 

MESOBAITE (iTZHklpn), 1 Ch. II47 AV, RV Mezo- 
baite. See Jaasiel. 


MESOPOTAMIA 


Name (8 1). 

Later Conditions. 
Greek Mesopotamia (§ 2). 
Geography; divisions (8 
3/A 

Recent times (§ 5). 

Roads, general condition 

(§ 6 /). 

Climate, vegetation (§ 8 /.). 


Earlier history. 
Babylon and the W. (§ 10 
Nahrina (8 12). 

The Mitanni (8 13). 
Mesopotamian civilisation 
(§§ 14-16). 

Assyrians (8 17/)- 
Ancient capital (§ 19). 
Arammans (§ 20). 


In this article it is proposed to give an account of the 
large district lying N. and E. of Palestine as far as may 
„ , be necessary to supplement the articles 

V wame . a ^ Syria and Assyria. How far the 
region commonly called Mesopotamia 
is represented by any specific names in the OT may be 
an open question (see Aram - naharaim, Haran, 
Nahor, Padan-aram) : Israel heard of peoples rather 
than countries ; its writers speak of the Aramaean, the 
Hittite, the Assyrian, rather than of the lands they 
occupied ; besides, the independent importance of 
Mesopotamian states was a thing of the past when the 
OT writers lived. To understand the course of events, 
however, it is necessary to take account of the vast tract 
intervening between Israel and the great empires that 
reached out to it from beyond Damascus. 

In the EV ‘ Mesopotamia ’ represents in the OT the 
Hebrew Aram-naharaim (q.v., §1), being a rendering 
adopted from the LXX, where it represents also other 
Hebrew forms. 1 In Judith ‘Mesopotamia’ is the land 
where Israel settled when it migrated from Chaldasa 
(224 57/. 826). In Acts 7 2 it seems to be Ur-Kasdim 
itself. In Acts 2 9. however (list of seats of the Diaspora), 
there can be little doubt that the reference is to the 
region between the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

The Mesopotamia ( MecroTroTafxla , 17 /ilarj t&v TrorafiCiv 


1 Aram (Nu. 23 7 Judg. 3 8 [A]), Aram-naharaim (Gen. 24 10 
Ps. 60 [title in Sym.]), Naharaim (1 Ch. 19 6 Ps. 60 [title]), Paddan 
(Gen. 28 2 [A], 5 [E], 6 7 [DsN. E], 33 18 35 9 26 46 15 487), Paddau 
Aram (Gen. 25 20 [AD] [/xccro sup ras A*], 2S2 [D s ‘l* E], 5 [AD], 
7 [A], 31 18), Pethor Aram Naharaim (Dt. 234). ©ad adds it in 
Gen. 27 43. See Hatch-Redpath, Supplement to Concordance. 
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MESOPOTAMIA 


[scil. x^P a or 2 u/>£o] t Strabo) of Greek writers, the 
2 Mesonotamia * countr y aniid the rivers' or one 

of Greeks might say * Rivcr - colint OV is a purely 
geographical expression, the countries 
that it comprehends never having formed a self-contained 
political unity. The name occurs in Greek writers first 
at or after the time of Alexander ; though it probably 
had its origin much earlier (cp Aram-naiiaraim). 

The extremely fertile district that Xenophon traversed after 
crossing the Euphrates at Thapsacus, he calls Syria. The 
country beyond E. of) the Araxes (ChabOras?) he calls 

Arabia—he describes it as a desert region in which his army had 
to suffer great hardships until it reached ‘ the gales of Arabia.’ 

The statements of Xenophon indicate a demarcation 
into two sections: the fertile portion, inhabited by 
agricultural Aramaeans, stretching from the Euphrates 
to the Chaboras ; and the desert portion, the home of 
wandering tribes, stretching on towards the Tigris. It 
would be rash, indeed, to conclude from this that 
Mesopotamia meant in practice the whole territory 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris ; like its proto¬ 
type Naharima it may have meant the fertile country 
inhabited in later times by Syrians, in earlier times by 
others— e.g. , the Mitani (see § 17). In this case the 
real eastern boundary would be not the 'Tigris but the 
eastern border of the country watered by the Chaboras. 
Towards the \V. , however, the Greek Mesopotamia 
may, unlike Naharima, have reached no farther \V. 
than the banks of the Euphrates. It was this district 
that practically constituted the political province of 
Mesopotamia after the final occupation of the country 
by the Romans (156 A. D. ). On the other hand, when, 
as is often in Greek writers the case, the Euphrates and 
the Tigris are regarded as referred to in the very name 
Mesopotamia, the one bank of the river cannot be geo¬ 
graphically separated from the other, and consequently 
narrow strips of country on the \Y. bank of the Euphrates 
and on the E. bank of the T igris must be reckoned to 
the country 1 amid the rivers.’ 

The limits towards the N. and the S. need not detain 


us. The country between the sources of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris belonged rather to Armenia. In this 
direction Mesopotamia properly ended with the Masius 
range. Towards the S. Mesopotamia was regarded as 
ending where Babylonia began. 

From what has been said it appears that Mesopotamia reaches 
its northern limits at the points where the Euphrates 

. and the Tigris break through the mountain 
3. Physical range and enter the lowlands. In the case of 
geography, the Euphrates this takes place at Sumeisat 
(Samosata), in that of the Tigris near Jezlret ibn 
’Omar (Bezabdd) and Mosul (Nineveh). Consequently the 
irregular northern boundaries are marked by the lowland limits 
of those spurs of the Taurus mountains known in antiquity as 
Mons Masius and now as I^araje Dagh and Tur ’Abdln. 
Towards the S. the boundary was the so-called Median Wall, 
which, near Pirux Shapur, not much to the S. of Hit (the 
ancient Is), crossed from the Euphrates in the direction of 
Kadisiya (Opis) to the Tigris. There the two rivers approach 
each other, to diverge again lower down. At the same place 
hegins the network of canals connecting the two rivers which 
rendered the country of Babylonia one of the richest in the 
world ; there too, in a geological sense, the higher portion of the 
plain, consisting of strata of gypsum and marl, comes to an end ; 
there at one time ran the line of the sea-coast ; and there begin 
those alluvial formations with which the mighty rivers in the 
course of long ages have filled up this depressed area. Mesopo¬ 
tamia thus forms a triangle lying in the NW. and SE. direction, 
with its long sides towards the N. and SW. It extends from 
37' 30' to about 33 0 N. lat. and from 38° to 46° E. long, and has 
an area of some 55,200 sq. m. 

The points at which the rivers issue from among the mountains 
have an absolute altitude of hetween 1000 and 1150 ft., and the 
plain sinks rapidly towards the southern extremity of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, where it is not more than about 165 ft. above the sea. 
As a whole the entire country consists of a single open stretch, 
save that in the N. there are some branches of the Taurus—the 
Nimrud Dagh near Orfa, the long limestone range of ’Abd el- 
’Az'iz, running NNW., and farther to the E. the Sinjar range, 
also of limestone, 7 m. broad and 50 m. long, running NNE. 
Between these two ranges—near the isolated basaltic hill of Tell 
Kt>kab(HiIl of Stars)—runs the defile by which the waters of 
the Chaboras, swollen by the Jaghjaghaand other affluents from 
the Masius, find their way into the heart of Mesopotamia. The 
Khahur proper, the ancient Chaboras, which rises in the three 
hundred copious fountains of Ras 'Ain (the ancient Rhesama), and 
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ultimately falls into the Euphrates near Karkisiya (Circesium), 
forms the boundary between the two, or more correctly the three, 
great divisions of Mesopotamia. 

The divisions just referred to are (i.) the northern 

4 Divisions - countr y W ' of the Kh5bar ’ ("•) ‘he 
0 ’ northern country to the E., and (iii.) the 

towns. St eppe-Iand. 

i. Under the dominion of the Seleucids the country to the N W. 
of the Khabur.bore the name of Osrhoene, or better Orrhoene, 
and was for a time the seat of a special dynasty which at a later 
date at any rate was Arabian (Abgar). The capital of this 
kingdom was Orfa (Roha), the Edessa of the Greeks and 
Romans, the Orrhoi of the Syrians; it was at a later date a 
Roman colony, ar.d bore also the name of Justinopolis. This 
once flourishing city lies on the small river Daisan (the ancient 
Scirtus). South of Edessa lie the ruins of Harran (see Haran). 
A third town of this region is Seruj (see Serug). The town lies 
hetween Harran and the Euphrates in a plain to which it gives 
its name. On the left bank of the Euphrates lay Apamea (the 
modern Birejik), connected with Zeugma on the other side by a 
bridge, and farther S., at the mouth of the Bilechas (modern 
Belikh), was the trading town and fortress Nicephorium, founded 
by command of Alexander, and completed by Seleucus Nicator, 
in memory of whose victory it was named. From the emperor 
Leo it received the designation Leontopolis. The spot is now 
known as Rakka (see below). Farther up the fruitful valley of 
the Belikh lay the town of Ichnai (Chne). .Farther S. lay 
Circesium (Chaboras of Ptolemyj Phaleg of Isidor), not to be 
identified, as is often assumed, with Carchemish [?.?'.], which 
was on the right (W.) bank of the Euphrates ; from the time of 
Diocletian Circesium was strongly fortified. The site is at 
present occupied by a wretched place of the name Karkisiya. 

In ancient times a highly flourishing district must have 
stretched along the river Chaboras (Khabur) to its principal 
source at Ras el-’Ain. The strip of comparatively desert country 
which now stretches along the lower course of the Khabur was 
called by the Greeks Gauzanitis, and corresponds to the Gozan 
of 2 K. 17 6 (the Assyrian Guzana or Guzanu ; see Gozan). 

ii. The country to the E. of the upper Khabur is in many 
respects similar to that which has just been described. As the 
watershed of the Tigris is not far distant, the Masius range 
sends down into Mesopotamia only insignificant streams, the 
most important being the Hermas, the Mygdonius of the Greeks. 
On its banks was situated Nisibis (iVesibin), the chief city of the 
district, which commanded the great road at the foot of the 
mountains leading through the steppe, which here from the 
scarcity of water comes close up to the edge of the hills. In 
the Assyrian empire Nasibina was the seat of an administrative 
official. In the time of the Seleucids the site was occupied by 
the flourishing Greek colony of Antiochia Mygdonia; but the 
new designation, transferred to the river and the vicinity of 
Nisibis from the Macedonian district of Mygdonia, afterwards 
passed out of use. Nisibis was an important irading city, and 
played a great part in the wars of the Romans against the 
Persians. 

iii. The S. or steppe portion of Mesopotamia was from early 
times the roaming-ground of Arabian tribes ; for Xenophon gives 
the name of Arabia to the district on the left (E.) bank of the 
Euphrates to the W. of the Khabur; and elsewhere it is 
frequently stated that the interior at a distance from the rivers 
was a steppe inhabited by Arabes Scenitse (Tent Arabs). Along 
the bank of the two great rivers ran a belt of cultivated country, 
and the rocky islands of ihe Euphrates also were occupied by a 
settled population. On the Euphrates, beginning towards the 
N., we must mention first Zaitah or Zautha, SE. of Circesium ; 
next Corsothe, at the mouth of ihe Mascas; then Anatho or 
Anathan, the modern ‘Ana ; and finally Is (Hit). On the Tigris 
the point of most importance is Csena; (Kaivai of the Anabasis , 
which Winckler proposes to identify with Tekrit), S. from the 
mouth of the Great Zab near the present Kal’at Sherkat; and 
not far distant towards the interior was Airae or Hatrae, also 
called Hatra ( el-Hadr\ the chief town of the Arab tribe of the 
Atreni. 

From the Arabic geographers and travellers we gain the im¬ 
pression that a great part of Mesopotamia, with the exception 
of the southern steppe, of course, must at that time 
5. Recent have been in a very flourishing condition ; the 

times. neighbourhood of Nisibis especially is celebrated 
as a very paradise. In fact it is only since the 
Turkish conquest of the country under Sultan Selim in 1515 that 
it has turned into a desert and gradually lost its fertility. As 
the nomadic Arabs have continually extended their encroach¬ 
ments, agriculture has been forced to withdraw into the 
mountains; and this is especially true of the western portions 
of Mesopotamia, the district of Ras el-’Ain, and the plain of 
Harran and Seruj, where huge mounds give evidence that ihe 
whole country was once covered with towns and villages. Under 
the Turks el-Jezira does not form a political unity, but belongs 
to different pashaliks. 

From this brief survey it appears that Mesopotamia, like 
Syria, constitutes an intermediate territory hetween the great 
eastern and western monarchies,—Syria inclining more to the 
\V., and Mesopotamia to the E. In virtue of its position it 
frequently formed both the object and the scene of contests 
between the armies of those mighty monarchies, and it is 
wonderful how a country so often devastated almost always 
recovered. The roads, it is true, which traversed the territory 
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were not mere military highways, but the main routes of traffic 
for Central Asia, Western Asia, and Europe. It is only in 
modern times, and since these lines of commercial intercourse 
have ceased to he followed, that the general condition of things 
has been so entirely altered. 

The number of roads which in classical times traversed 
the country was very considerable; the Euphrates formed 
_ , not a barrier but a bond between the nations 

6. Roads. on eUher side 

At many places there were at least boat-bridges (zeugma) 
across. One of the most important of the ancient crossing-places 
must be sought, where in fact it still is, at Blrejik (Apamea- 
Zeugma). From this point a great road led across to Edessa 
(Orfa) : there it divided into two branches, the northern going 
by Amid (Diarhekr) and the other by Mardin and Nisibis to 
Mosul (Nineveh). (In quite recent times, in order to avoid the 
direct route across the desert and through the midst of the 
Bedouins, the post-road makes a great circuit from Nisibis by 
Jeziret ibn ‘Omar to Mosul.) A second route crossed the 
Euphrates somewhat more to die S., and joined the other via 
Harriin and Rhesaena. The principal crosssing in Xenophon’s 
time was at Thapsacus, almost opposite Rakka; and it will be 
remembered also how important a part Thapsacus plays in the 
OT (see Tiphsah). Sometimes a route along the Euphrates to 
Babylonia was followed, as is still frequently done by caravans 
at the present day ; but even in ancient times this course was 
attended by more or less difficulty, the country being occupied 
by the chiefs of independent Arab tribes, with whom the travellers 
had to come to terms. 

The condition of things in OT times must conse¬ 
quently be considered as essentially analogous to that 
r - of the present day. The central districts 

' .. . away from the rivers were occupied at 

C 0 I 1 ltion. certa j n seaS ons, according as they yielded 
pasture, by nomadic cattle-grazing tribes, the physical 
character of the country being then and now the same 
on the whole as that of the Syrian desert, which belongs 
not to Syria but properly to Arabia. The tells on the 
banks of the rivers show that in ancient times the country 
was covered with settlements and towns as far as irriga¬ 
tion was possible. 1 In the open country, however, 
beyond those limits there were Bedouins. 

At one time the Tai Arabs were the neighbours of the 
Aramaeans, and consequently all Arabs bear in Syriac 
the name of Tayoye. The district between Mosul and 
Nisibis received the name Beth 'Arbaye from its being 
occupied by Arabs. In the northern parts of Meso¬ 
potamia there are now tribes of mingled Kurds and 
Arabs which have to a greater or less degree abandoned 
their tents for fixed habitations and the tillage of the 
ground. 

The Kurdish element appears only sporadically in the true 
Mesopotamian plain ; but the Yezldis, who form the population 
of the Sinjar range, may be referred to this stock. Of the old 
Aramaean peasantry there are no longer any important remains 
in the plain, the Aramaeans having withdrawn farther into the 
Kurdish highlands, where, in spite of their wild Kurdish 
neighbours, they are more secure from exactions of every kind. 

The plain of the northern country of the two rivers 
was at one time richly cultivated, and owed its prosperity 
to the industrious Aramaeans, who formerly played so 
distinguished a part as a connecting link between the 
Persians and the Roman empire and afterwards between 
the western and the Arabian world, and whose highest 
culture was developed in this very region. 

Quite otherwise is it now. In the plain there are almost no 
remains of the common Aramaean tongue. Apart from the 
scattered areas in which Kurdish prevails, the ordinary language 
is a vulgar Arabic dialect; but both Kurdish and Aramaean 
(Syriac) have exercised an influence on the speech of the Arab 
peasant. Certain Turcoman hordes also now roam about the 
Mesopotamian territory. 

In climate and in the character of its soil, as well as 
in its ethnographic history, Mesopotamia holds an inter- 

8 Climate mec ^ ate position. In this aspect also we 
must maintain the division into two quite 
distinct zones. The northern district of Mesopotamia 
combines strong contrasts, and is a connecting link 
between the mountain region of western Asia and the 
desert of Arabia. On the other hand, the country to 
the S. of Mesopotamia, or ’Irak, has a warm climate, 
and towards the Persian Gulf indeed the heat reaches 
the greatest extremes. 

1 This is confirmed by the latest traveller, von Oppenheim ; 
see also the map in his Vom Mittelmeer zum Persisclten Golf. 
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In Upper Mesopotamia, strictly so called, agriculture 
has suffered an extraordinary decline; in spite of 
Q excellent soil > ver y little of ^ land IS 

9. vegetation. turned to account> 

In the western district the fertile red-brown humus of the 
Orfa plain, derived from the lime of Nimrud Dagh, extends to 
about 12 m. S. of Harran. With a greater rainfall, and an 
artificial distribution of the water such as there was in olden 
times, agriculture would flourish. If spring rains are only 
moderately abundant, wheat and barley grow to a great height, 
and yield from thirty to forty fold. 

Timber trees are few; plane trees and white poplars are 
planted along the streams, and a kind of willow and a sumach 
flourish on the banks of the Euphrates. Of the great forest 
which stood near Nisibis in the time of Trajan no trace remains; 
but the slopes both of the Masius mountains and of the Jebel 
*Abd el-'Aziz, as well as, more especially, those of the Sinjar 
range, are still covered with wood. 

The wide treeless tracts of the Low Country of 
Mesopotamia are covered with the same steppe vegeta¬ 
tion which prevails from Central Asia to Algeria ; but 
there is an absence of a great many of the arborescent 
plants that grow in the rockier and more irregular 
plateaus of western Asia and especially of Persia. 

This comparative poverty and monotony of the flora is partly 
due to the surface being composed mainly of detritus, and partly 
to the cultivation of the country in remote antiquity having 
ousted the original vegetation and left behind it what is really 
only fallow ground untouched for thousands of years. 

With few exceptions there are none but cultivated trees, and 
these are confined to the irrigated districts on the Euphrates 
and the Shatt. 

The cycle of vegetation begins in November. The 
first winter rains clothe the plain with verdure. The 
full summer development is reached in June ; and by 
the end of August everything is burnt tip. A. s. 1 

There having been as yet no exploration by excava¬ 
tion in Mesopotamia (if we may use this term, as we 

10 E 1 P ro P ose to do in the rest of this article, 

_ _ y merplv for convenience, to denote the 


7 J merely 

Babylonian > 


influence. 


country stretching westwards of Assyria 


proper, and northwards of Babylonia), 
all that we can say about its earliest history is derived 
from such notices as have reached us in the Assyrian 
inscriptions of the Assyrian empire (since about 1500 
B.c.), and in the Babylonian inscriptions of an earlier 
period. These notices are comparatively scanty ; to a 
certain extent we have to rely upon the kind of historical 
conjecture which draws its deductions from the history of 
neighbouring lands and the analogy of times with which 
we are better acquainted. 

We may safely assume so much at least as this— 
that a civilisation like that of the Old Babylonia which 
is met with in the monuments of Telloh in the fourth 
and third millenia B.c. cannot have been confined to 
the southern portion of the Euphrates valley, but even 
then, as we know to have been the case at a later date, 
must have extended also to the upper valley. When 
we find a king like Gudea (after 3000 B.c.) bringing 
material for his edifices from Phoenicia, the fact proves 
that in his day Mesopotamia, through which the western 
road lay, was already within the sphere of Babylonian 
civilisation, although we are not thereby informed as to 
its exact political position. It may be taken for granted 
that the greater kingdoms of South and North Babylonia 
were at pains to attach to themselves regions that were 
of such importance for their connection with the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea, and thus we may safely represent to our¬ 
selves the history of Mesopotamia in those times as 
having been, approximately, similar to other better 
known histories. 

Looked at from another point of view, Mesopotamia 
forms a region in some degree separated from the 
southern lands of the Euphrates, a 


11. Westward 
connection. 


region which gravitates quite as much 
towards Syria, properly so called, and 
Asia Minor as towards the centre of Babylonian civilisa- 

1 [The work of revising the article ‘Mesopotamia’ in 
and adapting it to form part of the present article has unfortun¬ 
ately had to be done without the help of the author, who died 
(24th June 1899) before he had given effect to his purpose.] 
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tion. Thus an impulse was given to an independent 
development in polity and culture, and it would have 
been indeed surprising if no independent states had 
ever come into being there, to carry on the civilisation 
of Babylonia on lines of their own. 

The conjecture (based upon the probabilities of the 
case) that there were such states, finds confirmation as 
tj Vi t soon as history begins to supply us with 
12. Na ar . f acts re g arc jj n g the lands in question. 
The Egyptian conquerors of the 18th and 19th dynasties, 
the Thotmes, the Amenhoteps, the Raineses between 
1700 and 1400 B.c. knew of a state here, usually 
designated by them Naharin, which they enumerate in 
their tribute lists. Unfortunately their references are 
not of such a nature as to convey much information as 
to the character and history of Xaharin. 

This defect is made good all the more conspicuously 
in the Amarna letters (1500-1400 b.c, ) which make us 
acquainted with a people called Mitani who 


13. The 
Mitani 
aliens. 


had their abode here. 1 The correspon¬ 
dence of King Dusratta of Mitani with 


Amenhotep III. and IV. clearly shows that 
the race then dominant was non-Semitic, and manifestly 
of kin with the Heta and the (Alarodian) peoples who 
at that time had their settlements in Armenia ; but it 
shows also that it was alien in Mesopotamia, and, as 
the peculiarity of the script and language of the letters 
proves, had become possessed of a Semitic civilisation 
merely through conquest. For with but one exception 
these letters are written in the Babylonian-Assyrian 
character and language. 

This script and language, however, are shown by the 
peculiarities they exhibit, to possess definite rules of 


14. Mesopotamian 
language, etc. 


their own and to be quite distinct 
In character from the contemporary 
Babylonian. These peculiarities 
are exactly the same as those we meet with in the 
inscriptions—which begin very shortly afterwards—of 
the Assyrian kings Ramman(Adad ?)-nirari I. (in the 
13th cent.) and Tiglath-pileser 1. (about tioo). We 
now know enough of the beginnings of Assyrian history, 
howes'er, to satisfy us that this 1 orthography and gram¬ 
mar ' cannot have developed in Assyria ; moreover, we 
meet with it precisely under those Assyrian kings who 
subjugated (or subjugated anew) Mesopotamia, so that 
we thus have an independent proof of—what we had 
already conjectured from the nature of the country—the 
independent development of civilisation in Mesopotamia; 
for a splendid development of script and speech bearing 
all the marks of the influence of a definite school is pos¬ 
sible only in a territory that enjoys independence both 
in its politics and in its culture. 

The script and style now usually designated Assyrian 
because appropriated by Assyria (which about this time 

15. Civilisation. ^gimung *, 0 duvelo P out of a 
little city - kingdom into a great 

empire) were thus originally Mesopotamian. This 
leads to the further conjecture that much else which we 
are accustomed to designate as Assyrian, because we 
first begin to meet with it in the time of the Assyrian 
supremacy (after 1300 and 1100), may also have been 
of Mesopotamian origin. The only excavations which 
have as yet been made in the Mesopotamian field—those 
of Lavard in 'Arban on the Habur—support such a 
conjecture. 2 The sculptures found there are plainly 

1 A letter from the prince of Mitani is stated in a hieratic 
docket to have come from Xaharna (no. 23 in Wi.’s ed., KB 5 , 
p. xv ; Krman, ZA Tt [1889], p. 63; cp Erman, SBAIZ, 1888, 
p. 584 and Maspero’-. note m Struggle 0/ Nations , 146). 

2 Quite recently, M. y. Oppenheim has laid bare some old 
monuments at Riis el-'Ain on the Khabfir. They are represen¬ 
tations on a gateway, quite similar to ihose found at Zenjirli 
(Sam’al) in Syria. As they certainly belong to the pre-Assyrian 
time, the Milani inhabitants might be thought of as their 
originators (they would thus he ‘ Hethitisch ’ in the sense ex¬ 
plained in Helmolt, IVeltgesch. iii. 1 noyC). Later, about the 
time of the Aramaean immigration, the stones were used again, 
and apparently it was then that the name of the ruler was added 
in cuneiform. 


older than any Assyrian sculptures as yet known to us ; 
but, though they belong to a period preceding that of the 
Assyrian supremacy, they are all of the type that is cur¬ 
rently spoken of as Assyrian. 

A further peculiarity which we are in the habit of 

regarding as specifically Assyrian is also doubtless pre- 

16. Political Assyrian-Mesopotamian. In Assyria 

independence datus are reckoned b y eponyms ('»«; 
independence. see AssyKIA _ § , 9 ) instead of by rcgnal 

years as in Babylonia (q.v. §§ 3 7ff.\ Certain clay 
tablets, however, which are said to have been found in 
Cappadocia, and belong approximately to the thirteenth 
century, employ the same method of dating. We must 
accordingly regard this as a further peculiarity of the 
Mesopotamian sphere of civilisation as contrasted with 
the Babylonian. 

The political independence of Mesopotamia, alongside 
of the Babylonian kingdom, we are also led to infer from 
another fact. We are able clearly to make out that in 
the various conquests of Mesopotamia by the Assyrians, 
notably by Asur-uballit, Ramman(Adad ?)-nirari 1 ., and 
Shalmaneser I., in the fourteenth century, and by Tiglath- 
pileser and his predecessors about 1100—the Assyrian 
kings who hold Mesopotamia bear the title of lar kiisati, 

1 King of the World* (which later became the stereo¬ 
typed title of all the kings) in association with that of 
1 King of Assur ’ (of which it had precedence). Follow¬ 
ing the analogy of Babylonian royal titles, we are to see 
here the title of honour which had been borne by the 
sovereigns of Mesopotamia, whose legitimate heirs the 
Assyrians claimed to be. 

From the thirteenth century onwards—that is to say 
from the time of the conquest of Mesopotamia by the 
-•j r • Assyrians — we are able to follow the 

’ A ’ political fortunes of the country with 

1 am some detail. We have seen that before 
supremacy. at t ^ e p er j oc j G f |j, e Amarna letters 
(15th cent.), it was in the hands of the non-Semitic 
Mitani. Even at that early date, however, we can 
discern how Asur-uballit, the king of Assur, is beginning 
to extend his power westwards, and coming into conflict 
with Dusratta of the Mitani. Accounts given by his 
successor attribute to him victories over the Subari (the 
Assyrian designation of the Mitani), and in agreement 
with this is the fact that a recently discovered inscription 
designates him as Sar Kissati, thus attributing to him 
the sovereignty of Mesopotamia. 

The Mitani supremacy was finally destroyed by Asur- 
uballit's great-grandson Ramman(Adad ?) - nirari I. 
. . (about 1300), who, with his son Shal- 

SBynan. rnaneser ] was the first to extend the 
Assyrian frontiers westward beyond the Euphrates, 
and northwards along the course of that river towards 
Armenia, at the same time seeking to secure these 
gains by planting Assyrian colonies. After the 
overthrow of Tukulti-Ninib I., son of Shalmaneser 
I., Mesopotamia passed into the possession of Baby¬ 
lonia, whose kings henceforward bear the title of Sar 
kissati ; but it was again reconquered by Assyria in the 
twelfth century (Asur-ris-isi, Tiglath-pileser 1 .), only, 
after some further vicissitudes, to be finally incorporated 
with the rest of Assyria in the tenth century. 

We are not yet in possession of any information as 
to the rulers of this kingdom which maintained itself, as 
we have seen, in Mesopotamia alongside 
19. Ancient t ^ at Q f B a t>yi 0 nia during the pre¬ 
capital . Assyrian period. (The ascendency of the 
^.arran. Mj tan j W as, G f course, only an episode.) 
Neither are we able to show by documentary proof what 
was the capital of the kingdom. Still it is hardly pos¬ 
sible to doubt that it must have been Harran, a city of 
unrivalled importance in the most ancient times. This 
importance it owed to its position as the focus at which 
highways from the north (Armenia), from Babylonia, 
and from the west (the Mediterranean ports) converged, 
and this importance it continued to retain down to the 
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Greek and Sasanian periods (cpTRADE and Commerce). 
We can also make out that in Assyrian antiquity the 
worship of the moon-goddess (Sin) of Harran had an 
importance equal to that of the gods of the Babylonian 
capitals ; and when, still in the eighth century, we find 
at Sam’al (Zenjirli) in North Syria a dedication to the 
* Baal of Harran,’ this is, according to oriental ideas, a 
specific proof of the former sovereignty in Syria of the 
kingdom of Mesopotamia with a capital at Harran—a 
sovereignty which is also implied in the existence of a 
kingdom of Naharln in the Egyptian inscriptions. 

The Assyrian conquest of Mesopotamia in the four¬ 
teenth century coincides, as we learn from the inscrip- 
A tions, with the immigration of a new 

20 . Aramaean popu ] at j on w hich thenceforward im- 
lmmigration. pressed its character upon the land 
down to the time of the Arab invasion and onwards. 
As soon as the kings of Assyria had annexed Meso¬ 
potamia, they required to defend it against the nomads 
of the steppe, ‘ the Syrian desert,’—in other words, 
Arabia — whom they designate as the ‘Aramaean 
hordes’ (ahlamfi Aramaya). Here we see the same 
play of circumstances as had been witnessed thousands 
of years before, reached its best - known historical 
manifestation in the Mohammedan conquest, and can 
still be observed even in our own day. As long as 
they are not firmly kept in check by a strong power, 
the Bedouins continually encroach upon the cultivated 
territory. With the fall of Tukulti - Ninib I. (about 
1275) and the decline of the Assyrian power, these 
' Aramaeans ’ began to have a free hand and to be able 
to enter Mesopotamia unhindered. When the Assyrians 
again took possession of the country, we find them in¬ 
stituting new campaigns, and claiming new victories 
over the ‘Aramaean hordes’ (Asur-ris-isi, Tiglath- 
pileser I.). The subsequent decline of the Assyrian 
power under the successors of Tiglath-pileser I. (after 
1100) exposed the country once more to their attacks ; 
and thus was rendered possible an immigration which 
we can best compare with that of the Hebrews into 
Canaan two centuries earlier, or that of the Chaldaeans 
or Kaldi a little later into Babylonia. What we know 
is that the entire land was taken possession of by 
Aramaean tribes, who, in the first instance, made them¬ 
selves masters of the open country, but subsequently 
occupied the cities as well. It was then—between about 
1050 and 950—that Mesopotamia received the Aramaean 
population, to which we owe the biblical phrase Aram- 
naharaim {q.v .). As soon as Assyria again took the 
upper hand (about 900), and especially under Asur- 
nasir-pal (881-868), the Aramaean tribes, which by this 
time had developed into petty principalities, were again 
brought into subjection. Shalmaneser II. brought to a 
successful close the work of his father, and thenceforward 
Mesopotamia continued to be Assyrian down to the fall 
of the empire, though not in such a degree as to affect 
the Aramaean character of the population. Afterwards, 
it became Babylonian under Nabopolassar and Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar. 1 a. S. , 2 §§ 2-9 ; h. w. , §§ 10-20. 

MESSIAH 3 (Dan. 9 25/), Messias (AV Jn. 1 4 r 4 25), 
are transcriptions (the first form modified by reference 

1 The title to the et y molo S> r ) of the Gk * MecciAC 
(meciac. A\EC£IAC), which in turn 

represents the Aramaic NJYp’P (mtsiha), answering to 
the Heb. ‘ the anointed.' 4 The Hebrew word 

1 See further, Winckler, GBA , 1892 ; AOF , 1893-97 * KA jT( 3 ), 
1901. 

2 See, above, col. 3054, n. 1. 

3 [This revised article was originally written in 1883. It 
should he read in connection with the article Eschatology, 
and with the special articles on biblical books, and on Jesus, 
Pharisees, etc.] 

4 The transcription is as in Teo-troup, Te<r<rip for Tltya (OS 
247 87 281 58, 2 S. 33 ’ieo-o-ai for T7\ For the termination 
a? for tm, see Lag. Psalt. Memph . 7 ; and for the use of HE'D, 
etc., see Anointing, and cp Weinel, ZATIV , 1898, p. 1 ff. 
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with the article prefixed occurs in the OT only in the 
phrase ' the anointed priest ’ (Lev. 43 5 16 622 [15]); but 
' Yahw&’s anointed ’ is a common title of the king of 
Israel, applied in the historical books to Saul and 
David, in Lam. 420 to Zedekiah (see Lamentations, 
§ 8), and in Is. 45 1 extended to Cyrus. In the Psalms 
corresponding phrases (my, thy, his anointed) 1 occur 
nine times, to which may be added the lyrical passages 
1 S. 2 10 Hab. 313. In the intention of the writers of 
these hymns it refers to the king then on the throne, 2 
or, in hymns of more general and timeless character, to 
the Davidic king as such (without personal reference to 
one king) ; 3 but in the Psalms the ideal aspect of the 
kingship, its religious importance as the expression and 
organ of Yahw6’s sovereignty, is prominent. 

When the Psalter became a liturgical book the historical 
kingship had gone by, 4 and the idea alone remained, no longer 
as the interpretation of a present political fact, but as part of 
Israel’s religious inheritance. It was impossible, however, to 
think that a true idea had become obsolete merely because it 
found no expression on earth for the time being; Israel looked 
again for an anointed king to whom the words of the sacred 
hymns should apply with a force never realised in the imperfect 
kingship of the past. Thus the psalms, especially such psalms 
as the second, were necessarily viewed as prophetic ; and mean¬ 
time, in accordance with the common Hebrew representation of 
ideal things as existing in heaven, the true king remains hidden 
with God. The steps by which this result was reached must, 
however, be considered in detail. 

The hope of the advent of an ideal king was only one 
feature of that larger hope of the salvation of Israel 
front all evils, the realisation of perfect 

* . . reconciliation with Yahwe, and the felicity 

messianic of the righteous in hinii in a new order 

^ * of things free from the assaults of hostile 
nations and the troubling of the wicked within the 
Hebrew community, which was constantly held forth 
by all the prophets, from the time when the great seers 
of the eighth century b. c. first proclaimed that the true 
conception of Yahwe’s relation to his people was 
altogether different from what was realised, or even 
aimed at, by the recognised civil and religious leaders 
of the two Hebrew kingdoms, and that it could become 
a practical reality only through a great deliverance 
following a sifting judgment of the most terrible kind. 
The idea of a judgment so severe as to render possible 
an entire breach with the guilty past, and of a subse¬ 
quent complete realisation of Yahw&’s kingship in a 
regenerate nation, is common to all the prophets, but 
is expressed in a great variety of forms and images, 
conditioned by the present situation and needs of 
Israel at the time when each prophet spoke. As a rule 
the prophets directly connect the final restoration with 
the removal of the sins of their own age, and with the 
accomplishment of such a work of judgment as lies 
within their own horizon ; to Isaiah the last troubles 
are those of Assyrian invasion, to Jeremiah the restora¬ 
tion follows on the exile to Babylon ; Daniel connects 
the future glory with the overthrow of the Greek 
monarchy. The details of the prophetic pictures show 
a corresponding variation ; but all agree in giving the 
central place to the realisation of a real effective king- 
ship of Yahw6 ; in fact the conception of the religious 
subject as the nation of Israel, with a national organisa¬ 
tion under Yahwe as king, is common to the whole OT, 
and forms the bond that connects prophecy proper with 
the so-called Messianic psalms and similar passages 
which theologians call typical—*.<?., with such passages 
as speak of the religious relations of the Hebrew 

1 The plural is found in Ps. 105 15 (1 Ch. 16 22), of the patri¬ 
archs as consecrated persons. 

2 [This assumes (1) that the MT is throughout correct, where a 

or ‘ king ’ is referred to, and (2) that the directly Messianic 

interpretation is inadmissible.— Ed.] 

3 In Ps. S4 9 [10] it is disputed whether the anointed one is the 

king, the priest, or the nation as a whole. The second view is 
perhaps the best. Cp Psalms, § 14. . . 

4 [It must be remembered, of course, that critics like Duhm 
would not endorse this statement, which, however, is by no 
means indefensible.— Ed.] 
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commonwealth, the religious meaning of national insti¬ 
tutions, and so necessarily contain ideal elements 
reaching beyond the empirical present. All such 
passages are frequently called Messianic ; but the term 
is more properly reserved as the specific designation of 
one particular branch of the Hebrew hope of salvation, 
which, becoming prominent in post-canonical Judaism, 
used the name of the Messiah as a technical form 


(which it never is in the OT), and exercised a great 
influence on NT thought,—the term ‘the Christ’ (6 
Xpt(rr6s) being itself nothing more than the translation 
of ' the Messiah.’ 

In the period of the Hebrew monarchy the thought 
that Yahwe is the divine king of Israel was associated 
_ . with the conception that the human king 

meat o*f the re ! gns by right °" ly l f be reigns by c ° n \ 

. , mission or ‘ unction from him. Such 

' was the theory of the kingship in Ephraim 

as well as in Judah (Dt .33 2 K. 96 ); [but it is only] 

the great Judaean prophets of the eighth century who 
connect Israel’s deliverance with the rise of an ideal 
Davidic king, full of Yahwe’s spirit (Is. 96 /. 11 1/ 
Mic. 62) [though the genuineness of these passages has 
been disputed]. 1 This conception, indeed, is not one of 
the constant elements of prophecy ; the later prophecies 
of Isaiah take a different shape, looking for the decisive 
interposition of Yahwe without the instrumentality of a 
kingly deliverer. Jeremiah again speaks of the future 
David or righteous sprout of David’s stem 2 ( 23 s/); 
and Ezekiel uses similar language (3423/ 3724/); but 
that such passages do not necessarily mean more than 
that the Davidic dynasty shall be continued in the time 
of restoration under a series of worthy princes seems 
clear from the way in which Ezekiel speaks of the prince 
in chaps. 45 9 462 12. As yet we have no fixed doctrine 
of a personal Messiah, only material from which such a 
doctrine might by and by be drawn. The religious 
view of the kingship is still essentially the same as in 
2 S. 7 12/, where the endless duration of the Davidic 
dynasty is set forth as part of Yahwe’s plan of grace to 
his nation. 

There are other parts of the OT—notably 1 S. 8 12 — 
in which the very existence of a human kingship is re¬ 
presented as a departure from the ideal of a perfect 
theocracy. And so, in the exilic and post-exilic periods, 
when the monarchy had come to an end, we find 
pictures of the latter days in which its restoration has no 
place. 

Such is the great prophecy in the second part of Isaiah in 
which Cyrus is the anointed of Yahwe, and the grace promised 
to David is transferred to ideal Israel (‘ the servant of Yahwe') 
as a whole (Is. 55 3). So too there is no allusion to a human 
kingship in Joel or in Malachi, and in the Iiook of Daniel it is 
collective Israel that appears under the symbol of a ‘ son of man,’ 
and receives the kingdom (7 13 18 22 27). 

[On the other hand in Hag. 223 Zech. 38 612 the hope 
of the Messiah is connected with the name of Zerub- 


babel, and, possibly in the early Greek period, a pro¬ 
phetic writer has given us the fine prophecy of a victorious 

1 [For references to recent criticism, see Isaiah [ii.], Micah 

[ii.]. Prof. \V. R. Smith referred in this connection to passages 
in Amos and Hosea as pointing forward to a Davidic king. The 
genuineness of the whole passage Am. ‘.*8-15, has, however, been 
shown to be very doubtful (see Amos, § 10), and though Hosea 
in 8 4 appears to refer to the illegitimacy of the northern king¬ 
dom, the words ‘and David their king ’ (cs^o TYTTlMl) in Hos. 
35 are certainly a gloss in the interests of Judah. The strong 
tendency of recent criticism is to include other favourite Messi¬ 
anic passages in the list of later insertions, springing from a 
time when the Messianic idea had experienced a rich develop¬ 
ment, e.g ., Hos. lix [22] Mic. 2 12/ Is. 11 10 33 17 (with the 
sections to which the last two passages belong (and perhaps 
Gen. 49 10 (on which cp Dr./. Phil. 14 28), in case is a 

corruption of iW, and the writer alludes to Ezek. 21 27 [32], 
which he interprets Messianically. See, however, Shiloh ii.] 

2 [Is this designation of the Messianic king suggested by Is. 
4 2? It is true, the stntah of Yahwe (HVV HEX) there is ex¬ 
plained hy most either of the fertility of the soil or (cp Is. GO 21) 
of the new growth of pious inhabitants in the Messianic age 
(cp Isaiah ii., § 5). On the other hand, in Zech. 38 6 12 HDS 
already appears as a kind of proper name.) 
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but ‘ humble' Messiah in Zech. 99/ Some critics, too, 
refer to a late post-exilic period the prophecies of a 
personal Messiah in Isaiah and Micah mentioned above 
(cp Isaiah ii., §6/.; Micah [Book]), and it is un¬ 
deniable that the Messianic king is referred to in the 
Psalter (see Psalms, § 14). 

Meantime, however, the decay and ultimate silence 
of the living prophetic word concurred with the pro- 
, . longed political servitude of the nation to 
’ .. produce a most important change in the 

co cep n. t yp e t j le Hebrew religion. 'The 
prophets had never sought to add to the religious unity 
of their teaching unity in the pictorial form in which 
from time to time they depicted the final judgment and 
future glory. For this there was a religious reason. 
'To them the kingship of Yahwe was not a mere ideal, 
but an actual reality. 

Its full manifestation, indeed, to the eye of sense and to the 
unbelieving world, lay in the future ; but true faith found a 
present stay in the sovereignty of Yahwe, daily exhibited in 
providence and interpreted to each generation by the voice of 
the prophets. And, while Yahwe’s kingship was a living and 
present fact, it refused to be formulated in fixed invariable 
shape. 


When the prophets ceased, however, and their place 
was taken by the scribes, the interpreters of the written 
word, when at the same time the yoke of foreign 
oppressors rested continually on the land, Israel no 
longer felt itself a living nation, and Yahwe’s king- 
ship, which presupposed a living nation, found not even 
the most inadequate expression in daily political life. 
Yahwe was still the lawgiver of Israel ; but his law was 
written in a book, and he was not present to administer 
it. He was still the hope of Israel ; but the hope was 
all dissevered from the present ; it too was to be read 
in books, and these were interpreted of a future which 
was no longer, as it had l>een to the prophets, the ideal 
development of forces already at work in Israel, but 
wholly new and supernatural. The present was a 
blank, in which religious duty was summed up in 
patient obedience to the law and penitent submission to 
the Divine chastisements ; the living realities of divine 
grace were but memories of the past, or visions of * the 
world to come.’ The scribes, who in this period took 
the place of the prophets as the leaders of religious 
thought, were mainly busied with the law; but no 
religion can subsist on mere law ; and the systematisa¬ 
tion of the prophetic hopes, and of those more ideal 
parts of the other sacred literature which, because ideal 
and dissevered from the present, were now set in one 
line with the prophecies, went on side by side with the 
systematisation of the law, by means of a harmonistic 
exegesis, which sought to gather up every prophetic 
image in one grand panorama of the issues of Israel’s 
and the world’s history. 

The beginnings of this process can probably be traced 
within the canon itself, in the book of Joel and the last 
p chapters of Zechariah ; 1 and, if this be so, 

o. OSH- we see f rom / ec h. 9 that the picture of the 
canonical, ]<j n g ear jy claimed a place in such 

constructions. The full development of the method 
belongs, however, to the post-canonical literature, and 
was naturally much less regular and rapid than the 
growth of the legal traditions of the scribes. 

The attempt to form a schematic eschatology left so much 
room for the play of individual fancy that its results could not 
quickly take fixed dogmatic shape ; and it did not appeal to all 
minds alike or equally at all times. It was in crises of national 
anguish that men turned most eagerly to the prophecies, and 
sought to construe their teachings as a promise of speedy deliver¬ 
ance in such elaborate schemes of the incoming of the future 
glory as fill the Apocalyptic Literature (?.7' ; ). Rut these 
books, however influential, had no public authority, and when 
the yoke of oppression was lightened but a little their enthusiasm 
lost much of its contagious power. It is therefore not safe to 
measure the general growth of eschatological doctrine by the 


1 See Joel, § 6, and Zechariah, §§ 3// Compare Dan. 9 2 
for the use of the older prophecies in the solution of new problems 
of faith. 
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apocalyptic books, of which Daniel alone attained a canonical 
position. 

In the Apocrypha eschatology has a very small place ; 
but there is enough to show that the hope of Israel was 
never forgotten, and that the imagery of the prophets 
had moulded that hope into certain fixed forms which 
were taken with a literalness not contemplated by the 
prophets themselves (see Eschatology, § 58, a). It 
was, however, only very gradually that the figure and 
name of the Messiah acquired the prominence which 
they have in later Jewish doctrine of the last things and 
in the official exegesis of the Targums. In the very 
developed eschatology of Daniel they are, as we have 
seen, altogether wanting, and in the Apocrypha, both 
before and after the Maccabee revival, the everlasting 
throne of David’s house is a mere historical reminiscence 
(Ecclus. 47 11 iMacc. 257). So long as the wars of 
independence worthily occupied the energies of the 
Palestinian Jews, and the Hasmonaean sovereignty 
promised a measure of independence and felicity under 
the law, in which the people were ready to acquiesce, 
at least, till the rise of a new prophet (1 Macc. 14 41), 
the hope that connected itself with the house of David 
was not likely to rise to fresh life, especially as a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the not very many passages of 
scripture which speak of the ideal king might with a 
little straining be applied to the rising star of the new 
dynasty (cp the language of 1 Macc. 14 4-15). 

It is only in Alexandria, where ihe Jews were still subject to 
the yoke of the Gentile, that at this time (about 140 B.C.) we find 
the oldest Sibylline verses (3652 f.) proclaiming the approach of 
the righteous king whom God shall raise up from the East (Is. 
41 2) to establish peace on earth and inaugurate the sovereignty 
of the prophets in a regenerate world. The name Messiah is 
still lacking, and the central point of the prophecy is not the 
reign of the deliverer but the subjection of all nations to the law 
and the temple.* 

With the growing weakness and corruption of the 
Hasmonaean princes, and the alienation of a large part 
of the nation from their cause, the 
hope of a better kingship begins to 
appear in Judaea also ; at first darkly shadowed forth 
in the Book of Enoch (chap. 90 ), where the white steer, 
the future leader of God’s herd after the deliverance 
from the heathen, stands in a certain contrast to the 
inadequate sovereignty of the actual dynasty (the horned 
lambs); and then much more clearly, and for the first 
time with use of the name Messiah, in the Psalter of 
Solomon , the chief document of the protest of Pharisaism 
against its enemies, the later Hasmonaeans. 

It was a struggle for mastery between a secularised hierarchy 
•n the one hand (to whom the theocracy was only a name), 
whose whole interests were those of their own selfish politics, 
and on the other hand a parly (to which God and the law were 
all in all) whose influence depended on the maintenance of ihe 
doctrine lhat the exact fulfilling of the law according to the 
precepts of the scribes was the ahsorbing vocation of Israel. 
This doctrine had grown up in the political nullity of Judaea 
under Persian and Grecian rule, and no government that pos¬ 
sessed or aimed at political independence could possibly show 
constant deference to the punctilios of the schoolmen. 

The Pharisees themselves could not but see that their 
principles were politically impotent; the most scrupulous 
observance of the Sabbath, for example—and this was 
the culminating point of legality—could not thrust back 
the arms of the heathen. Thus the party of the scribes, 
when they came into conflict with an active political 
power, which at the same time claimed to represent the 
theocratic interests of Israel, were compelled to lay 
fresh stress on the doctrine that the true deliverance of 
Israel must come from God, not from man. We have 
seen indeed that the legalism which accepted Yah we as 
legislator, while admitting that his executive sovereignty 
as judge and captain of Israel was for the time dormant, 
would from the first have been a self-destructive position 
without the complementary hope of a future vindication 
of divine justice and mercy, when the God of Israel 
should return to reign over his people for ever. Before 
the Maccabee revival the spirit of nationality was so 

1 In Sibyll. 3775, vr\ov must undoubtedly be read for viov. 
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dead that this hope lay in the background ; the ethical 
and devotional aspects of religion under the law held 
the first place, and the monotony of political servitude 
gave little occasion for the observation that a true 
national life requires a personal leader as well as a 
written law. But now the Jews were a nation once 
more, and national ideas came to the front. In the 
Hasmonaean sovereignty these ideas took a political 
form, and the result was the secularisation of the 
kingdom of God for the sake of a harsh and rapacious 
aristocracy. The nation threw itself on the side of the 
Pharisees ; but it did so in no mere spirit of punctilious 
legalism, but with the ardour of a national enthusiasm 
deceived in its dearest hopes, and turning for help from 
the delusive kingship of the Hasmonaeans to the true 
kingship of Yahwe, and to his vicegerent the king of 
David's house. 

It is in this connection that the doctrine and name of the 
Messiah appear in the Psalter of Solomon. See especially 
Ps. 17 , where the eternal kingship of the house of David, so 
long forgotten, is seized on as the proof lhat the Hasmonasans 
have no divine right. 

This conception of the kingship is traced in lines too firm to 
he those of a first essay; it had doubtless grown up as an 
integral part of ihe religious protest against the Hasmonaeans. 
And while the polemical motive is obvious, and the argument 
from prophecy against the legitimacy of a non-Davidic dynasty 
is quite in the manner of the scribes, the spirit of theocratic 
fervour which inspires the picture of the Messiah marks the 
fusion of Pharisaism with the national religious feeling of the 
Maccabee revival. 

It is this national feeling that, claiming a leader 
against the Romans as well as deliverance from the 
.. Sadducee aristocracy, again sets the 

imes. j ( j ea ttie ki n g S hip rather than that of 
resurrection and individual retribution in the central 
place which it had lost since the captivity. Hence¬ 
forward the doctrine of the Messiah is at once the 
centre of popular hope and the object of theological 
culture. The NT is the best evidence of its influence 
on the masses (see especially Mt. 21 9 ; cp also Jn. 425) ; 
and the exegesis of the Targums, which in its beginnings 
doubtless reaches back before the time of Christ, shows 
how it was fostered by the Rabbins and preached in the 
synagogues. 1 Its diffusion far beyond Palestine, and 
in circles least accessible to such ideas, is proved by the 
fact that Philo himself ( De Proem, el Pent ., § 16) gives 
a Messianic interpretation of Nu. 24 17 (< 3 ). It must 
not indeed be supposed that the doctrine was as yet the 
undisputed part of Hebrew faith which it became when 
the fall of the state and the antithesis to Christianity 
threw all Jewish thought into the lines of the Pharisees. 
It has, for example, no place in the Assumptio AI os is 
or in Eth. En. 1-36, 91-104 (cp Apocalyptic, §§ 27, 
29, 65 ; Eschatology, §§ 59, 65, 73). But, as the 
fatal struggle with Rome became more and more im¬ 
minent, the eschatological hopes which increasingly 
absorbed the Hebrew mind all group themselves round 
the person of the Messiah. 

In the later parts of the Book of Enoch (the ‘symbols’ of 
chaps. 45 /), the judgment day of the Messiah (identified with 
Daniel’s ‘ son of Man ’) stands in the forefront of the eschatological 
picture. Josephus (i?/6 5, § 4) testifies that the belief in the 
immediate appearance of the Messianic king gave the chief 
impulse to the war that ended in the destruction of the Jewish 
state ; after the fall of the temple the last apocalypses ( Baruch , 
4 Ezra ) still loudly proclaim the near victory of the God-sent 
king; and Bar Kocheba, the leader of the revolt against 
Hadrian, was actually greeted as the Messiah by Rabbi Akiba 
(cp Lk. 2 l 8 ). These hopes were again quenched in blood. 
The political idea of the Messiah, the restorer of the Jewish 
stare, still finds utterance in the daily prayer of every Jew (the 
Sh'mdne *Esre), and is enshrined in the system of. Rabbinical 
theology; but its historical significance was buried in the ruins 
of Jerusalem. 

But the proof written in fire and blood on the fair 
face of Palestine that the true kingdom of God could 
not be realised in the forms of an earthly 

8. Jesus. state ^ and under the limitations of national 
particularism, was not the final refutation of the hope 

1 The many Targumic passages that speak of the Messiah 
[especially in the Targum of Jonathan (‘the king Messiah’)], 
are registered by Buxtorf, Lex. Chald ., s.v. 
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of the OT. Amidst the last convulsions of political 
Judaism a new and spiritual conception of the kingdom 
of God, of salvation, and of the Saviour of God’s 
anointing, had shaped itself through the preaching, the 
death, and the resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth. 1 As 
applied to Jesus the name of Messiah lost all its political 
and national significance, for his victory over the world, 
whereby he approved himself the true captain of 
salvation, was consummated, not amidst the flash of 
earthly swords or the lurid glare of the lightnings of 
Elias, but in the atoning death through which he 
entered into the heavenly glory. Between the Messiah 
of the Jews and the Son of Man who came not to be 
ministered to but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many, there was on the surface little re¬ 
semblance ; and from their standpoint the Pharisees 
reasoned not amiss that the marks of the Messiah were 
conspicuously absent from this Christ. But when we 
look at the deeper side of the Messianic conception in 
the Psalter of Solomon , at the heartfelt longing for a 
leader in the way of righteousness and acceptance with 
God which underlies the aspirations after political 
deliverance, we see that it was in no mere spirit of 
accommodation to prevailing language that Jesus did 
not disdain the name in which all the hopes of the OT 
were gathered up (cp Jesus, § 26 f ). The kingdom of 
God is the centre of all spiritual faith, and the per¬ 
ception that that kingdom can never be realised without 
a personal centre, a representative of God with man 
and man with God, was the thought, reaching far 
beyond the narrow range of Pharisaic legalism, which 
was the last lesson of the vicissitudes of the OT dis¬ 
pensation, the spiritual truth that lay beneath that last 
movement of Judaism which concentrated the hope of 
Israel in the person of the anointed of YahwA 

It would carry us too far to consider (1) the details 
of the conception of the Messiah and the Messianic 

a Rabbinical t5mes as they a PP ear in the later 

development. a P<f»'>;P ses or in Rabbinical theology, 
v and {2) the questions that arise as to 

the gradual extrication of the NT idea of the Christ 
from the elements of Jewish political doctrine. A word, 
however, is necessary as to the Rabbinical doctrine of 
the Messiah who suffers and dies for Israel, the Messiah 
son of Joseph or son of Ephraim, who in Jewish theology 
is distinguished from and subordinate to the victorious 
son of David. The developed form of this idea is 
almost certainly a product of the polemic with Chris¬ 
tianity, in which the Rabbins were hard pressed by 
arguments from passages (especially Is. 53 ) which their 
own exegesis admitted to be Messianic, though it did 
not accept the Christian inferences as to the atoning 
death of the Messianic king. 

That the Jews in the lime of Christ believed in a suffering 
and atoning Messiah is, to say the least, unproved and highly 
improbable. See, besides the books above cited, De Wette, 
Opuscula; Wunsche, Die Lei deft des Mess ins (1870). The 
opposite argument of King, The Yalkut on Zechanah (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1882), App. A, does not really prove more than that the 
doctrine of the Messiah Ben Joseph found points of attachment 
in older thought. 

[Among the non-Christian parallels to the belief in a 
in A ■Ralwlrm ^ ess i a h a Babylonian parallel deserves 
- *a D yion- special attention. 2 It is to be found in 


ian parallel. 


the legend of Dibbarra the Plague-god. 

* Sea-coast against sea-coast, Elamite against Elamite, Cassite 
against Cassite, Kuthsean against Kutha;an, country against 
country, house against house, man against man. Brother is to 
show no mercy towards brother ; they shall kill one another.’ 

One cannot help comparing Mk. 138i2 Mt. 10 21. 
The countries mentioned are those nearest to Babylonia, 
which are to be a prey to war and anarchy untif * after 
a time the Akkadian will come, overthrow all and 
conquer all of them.' The triumph of Hammurabi, 
king of Babylon, is foretold in this part of the poem or 

1 [See the long series of OT passages explained in the NT of 
Jesus as the Messiah. 1 

2 [Jastrow, ReL of Rab. and Ass. 533.] 


prophecy. This great king is to open a golden age of 
peace, and even if a Buddhist parallel to Is. 92-6 11 1-9 
may also be adduced, 1 it is historically very conceivable 
that a Babylonian belief may be the real parent both of 
this and of all other Messianic beliefs within the sphere 
of Babylonian influence. See further Armageddon. 

t. k. c.] 

For an introduction to Messianic views of the apocalypses, 
see Schiir. IIJ, §§ 28, 29; and cp Charles, Booh 0/ Enoch , and 
Ryle and James, Psalms 0/ the Pharisees 
11. Literature. («.*., the Psalter 0/ Solomon , for the latest 
text of which see Gebhardt’s edition, 1895). 
The Rabbinical statements are given in Weber, System der 
altsynagogalen /alas tin. Theologie (z88o; ( 2 ), Jiidische Theo- 
logie auf Grund des Talmud, tic., 1897); cp also Schoettgen, 
It or. Heb. et Talmud ., Tom. ii., * De Messia,’ 1742 ; Bertholdt, 
Christologia J udieorum (1811); Wunsche, Die Leiden des 
Messias (1870); Neub. and Driver, The Jewish Interpreters 0/ 
Isaiah , 53 (2 vols., i8 7 6/C) ; Dalm. Der leidende u. der sterbende 
Messias der Synagoge im ersten nach-christl. Jahrtausend 
(1888). For larger surveys of the subject see Castelli, II Messia 
secondo gli Ebrci (1874), J. Drummond, The Jewish Messiah 
(1877), and V. H. Stanton, The Jewish and the Christian 
Messiah (1886). For a critical treatment of the OT material 
from different points of view, see v. Orelli, OT Prophecy of the 
Consummation of God’s kingdom , 1882 (ET 1885); Riehm, 
Messianic Prophecy , 1885 (ET 189 z); Delitzsch, Messianic 
Prophecies in historical succession , 1890 (ET 1891); Briggs, 
Messianic Prophecy (1886); WRS, The Prophets of Israel 
(1881), 302-310; Che. OPs. (1891), 22 36200238./ 538 f. ; Jewish 
Religious Life (1898), 94^ 243 ; Sta. 1 Die Messianische Hoff- 
nung im Psalter,’ Zt. f. Theol. u. Kirche , 1892, pp. 369-4Z3; 
Sinend, AT Religionsgeschichte (1893; < 2 ), 1899,), 230 f. 373 
H. Schultz, OT Theol. 1889 (ET Z892), 43; Marti, Gesch. 
der Israelit. Rel. (1897), 190 f. 255 f. 289 ff. (the personal 
Messiah post-exilic) ; Loeb, La Litterature desPauvres dans la 
Bible (1892), p. 191 (the Messiah originally one of the * Andwitn , 
or spiritually poor, as in II. Isaiah, and then a scion of the house 
of David ; the doctrine in both phases post-exilic); C. A. Briggs, 
The Messiah of the Gospels (1895); Volz, Die vorexilische 
Jahwcprophetic und der Messias (1897), a lucid exhibition of the 
historical results of the latest criticism; Dalman, messianische 
Texte aus der nach-kanonischen Litteratur (1898); Hiihn, Die 
messianischen IVeissagungen des israel-jiid. Volkes bis zu d. 
Targumim (1899-1900); and R. H. Charles, Eschatology , 
Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian (1899), passim. For the older 
literature see Schiirer (as above), and the bibliographical fists 
appended to Riehm’s Messianic Prophecy, ET. 

W. R. S. —E. K. , §§ 1-9 ; T. K. C., § IO. 

METALS, METAL-WORK. See Mines. 


METEOR is a modern guess [RV m e] for the corrupt 
'tDb of Job 38 36 (© 7rotxtATt#c»}i/ [imcmjfjLTjv ]— i.e., jVDb’f 1 ?]). 
The context forbids all the guesses of the ancients. See Cock. 

METERUS {Baithpoyc [BA]), 1 Esd. 5 i 7 , RV 
Baiter us ( q.v .). 

METHEG-AMMAH (HEN.! ; thn A(t>oopiC- 
MENHN [BAL] ; frenum tributi, ). Two 

variously explained words (2 S. 81) which AV (cp 
RV m s-) apparently regards as the name of a place. The 
whole passage runs in AV, * And after this it came to 
pass that David smote the Philistines, and subdued them : 
and David took Metheg-ammah out of the hand of the 
Philistines.' RV, however, renders 'Metheg-ammah' 
by • the bridle of the mother-city ’ (so, too, Ges., Stade, 
Driver), which is supposed to mean 4 the authority of the 
capital’ [i.e., of Gath; cp 1 Ch. 18 1, where nrnN 
.TnJaii 'Gath and its towns,’ is substituted for jnD“nn 
ncKn). a 

There is no evidence, however, that ammah , her. 
meant * capital ’ in Hebrew, or that one of the five Philis¬ 
tine cities was regarded as the capital, and as having 
authority over the other four. The text is corrupt, and 
since 0 [tj)v d<po)pc<r/j.lirr]u = eh}3n?) is here evidently 
based on an incorrect text, and the reading of 1 Ch. has 
the appearance of being a purely arbitrary emendation, 
we must set aside Ch. and 0 altogether, and endeavour 
to restore a text out of which MT and the text which 
underlies 0 may have been corrupted. In Exp.T, Oct. 

1 [Rhys David’s I lib. Led. 1881, p. 141; Ch z. Jew. Rel. Life, 

IOT.] 

2 So ©, Vg. Pesh. (+* the small ones that were round about 
it') has a doublet, the variant being 
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1899, p. 47 /., it is proposed to emend 2 S. 8 i 3 into 
‘and he took Ashdod [ i.e ., Asdudimmu ; see Ashdod], 
the city of the sea, out of the hand of the Philistines' 
(□\ns6s-TD D’n rinp wm npn). It is possible that 
the writer of 2 S. 81-6 (R D ) had before him a text of 
1 S. 7 14, in which the cities taken by the Philistines from 
the Israelites were described as lying between Ekron 
and Ashdod (but <! 5 B airb ’AcrxdXwi'os A£o/ 3 ), and 
that he represented David as having (with foreign 
assistance ?) once more recovered these cities for Israel. 
The present writer suspects, however, that there has 
been a great misunderstanding relative to the name of 
the southern people against which both Saul and David 
warred, and that the true name was not PSlistim (Philis¬ 
tines) but Sarephathim (Zarephathites). See Saul, 
Zarephath. This theory affects many passages in 
1 and 2 S., and among them 1 S. 7 14. where we should 
perhaps read, 4 And the cities which the Zarephathites 
had taken from Israel were restored from Halusah (< 5 U 
reads 4 Ashkelon ') as far as Rehoboth,’ 1 and 2 S. 81, 
where we should not improbably read, 4 . . . David 
smote the Zarephathites, and subdued them, and David 
took the Maacathite region (m^yan) out of the hand of 
the Zarephathites.’ The latter view accords with 
H. P. Smith’s remark that 4 Metheg-ammah,’ being 
described as taken 4 out of the hand of the Philistines,’ 
must have been 4 some tangible possession, probably a 
piece of territory. ’ 2 On the district referred to, see 
Maacah. 

Both of the above emendations enable us to account for MT’s 
nCRH JPiaand ©’s probable reading BhjDn. For earlier attempts 
to deal with the problems see the annotations of Wellhausen, 
Driver, Klostermann, and Kohler’s judicious note ( Bibl . Gesck. 
2244,/!). The suggestion of VVhitehouse ( Acad., Feb. 2, 1890) 
and Sayce (Early Hist. Hebrews, 414 n.) that ."ISN is the Baby¬ 
lonian ammatu , ‘mainland,* 4 earth,' is hardly wanted; Sayce 
even considers the entire phrase to be a transcription of metek 
ammatiy 4 the road of the mainland ’ (of Palestine). But if this 
had been adopted as a Hebrew geographical term, would it 
not have occurred again elsewhere? It is more natural to sup¬ 
pose corruption. jns and riGNn are two corrupt fragments of 

’rojjan. t. k. c. 

METHUSAEL (^NtJ'-inD), Gen. 4 i 8 + AV, RV Me- 
thushael ; and Methuselah (n^-intp), Gen. 5 21/ 
25 ff. 1 Ch. I3. See Cainites, § 7 ; Sethites. 

MEUNIM, RV (AV Mehunim, or Mehunims, ex¬ 
cept in Neh. 7 52), a people, or peoples, of uncertain 
affinities, if the name is not due to textual errors. 

(a) An explanatory note in i Ch. 4 39-41 makes this statement. 
In the time of Hezekiah certain Simeonites made a raid into 
Gedor (ihl-u) or rather Gerar (tu ; Ew., Ki., etc., yepapa), 4 as 
far as the east of the valley’(x-y © BA rfjs yai), and took that 
4 wide, quiet, undisturbed ’ land for themselves, destroying the 
original inhabitants, who were 4 of Ham ’ (□rrjD)> or rather 4 of 
Jerahmeel I cp Ham, ii.), ‘and the Meunim that 

were found there ’(so RV, 3 4 following Kre, O'Jiysn ; Kt. OTyGH ; 
fxivaiovs [BA]; mvaiovs [L]). To understand the words ‘for 
they that dwelt there aforetime,’ etc. (v. 40 b), we must remember 
that 4 Amalekites ’ is probably only a distortion of 4 Jerahmeel- 
ites’ (see Jerahmeel, § 4). Between a large part of the Jerah- 
meelites— i.e., Amalekites—and the Israelites there was a feud 
(1 S. 15 ). It now becomes easier to understand the connection 
of w. 39-41 with %w. 42 f. Those of the Jerahmeelites that had 
escaped from the slaughter mentioned in v. 41 were killed by the 
Simeonites in Mt. Seir. The wide, quiet land spoken of, to the 
E. of the gaV {i.e., the Wady Jerur; see Gerar), is according 
to Buhl E. of the Wady Mayln, near the Biyar Mayln, or 
wells of Mayln, which are two in number, and have a water 
which is 4 sweet as the waters of the Nile ’ (see Palmer, Desert of 
the Exodus, 345). Possibly, as Buhl suggests, 4 the name Mayln 
is an echo of the ethnic name Meunim. Cp also Ma’an, the 
name of a district E. of Wady Musa, near Petra (cp Doughty, 
Ar. ZVf. 1 31-35). 

Some would refer in this connection to the Minaeans. There 
is a Minajan inscription in which a district called Misran and 
another district called Ma'in al-Misr are mentioned as being 

1 Halusah (Ziklag) and Rehoboth should perhaps be read for 
‘Ashkelon ’ and 4 Gath ’ in 2 S. 120. See J asher, Book of, § 2. 

J So, e.g., Jos. Ant. vii. 5 1 : xai no\\r)v r >79 pa? airore- 
popevos. 

3 AV wrongly, 4 the habitations'; Vg. habitatores. 

4 Geschichte der Edomiter, 42. 
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under a Minaean governor. 1 According to Wi. this can only 
refer to the N. Arabian region el-Misr and the Minaean colonies 
in N. Arabia (AOE( l ) 29 337). Hommel also builds a theory 
upon this inscription ( AHT 272 ff). 

The criticism of the Hebrew text, however, has not been 
searching enough. O’nyG (Meunim), like D'jnyD (Meonenim) 
in Judg. 937, is a corruption of an indistinctly written 'ptay 
(Amalekites), which was a gloss on D’^xC.TT (Jerahmeelites), 
now represented by the corrupt nj-p^HN (quite a common cor¬ 
ruption). Thus the Meunim give place to the Amalekites. 

0 b ) In 2 Ch. 267 Uzziah is said to have been victorious against 
the Philistines, the Arabians in Gur-baal [7] (*?y3"i1j), 2 and the 
Meunim (Q’^yan ; pcivaCovs [B], ptvaiovs [AL]). 3 But SyZ*"lU 

is a corruption of ^cm' (Jerahmeel), and E'jiyo is to be ex¬ 
plained as in ( a ). 

(c) The third passage is 2 Ch. 20 1 b, where most commentators 
now read ‘some of the Meunim’ (see Ki. m.SBOT'f MT 
D’pSjynG, RV ‘some of the Ammonites,’ but cp mg.); the b’ne 
Moab and the b’ne Ammon are mentioned just before. But the 
geography of 2 Ch. 20 as it now stands is not that of the original 
story, which must have spoken of Jehoshaphat’s enemies as the 
b’ne Missur and the b’ne Jerahme’el. ency and C'JDynD are 
both probably corruptions of c ,l 7NEnT (Jerahmeelites). See 
Ziz. (Some MSS read D’^ySHD; © has ex tuiv p[c]iva.i<ov [AB], 
ex ru )i' vicin' appavtctp 1 [L].) 

(d) In Job 2 11 Zophak ‘the Naamathite’ is called in © 
>I[e]u/cuW /JcuriAev?, and in 11 1 etc., 6 M(e)ipato?, as if ’Jtyjp, 
Hommel {Exp.T 8472; AHT 252) follows ©; cp (a), end. 
See, however. Zophar. 

(e) The 4 Maon ’ of Judg. 10 12 is disputed (see Maonites). 
Glaser and Hommel 5 insist on identifying ‘Maon’ with the 
Mina;ans. Cp Moore, Judges, 280. 

{/) In 1 K. 11 18 Thenius and Stade (Gesc/tA 1 ) 1 302) read for 
4 Midian ’ 4 Maon,’ as making the route of Hadad, the young 
Edomitish prince, more intelligible. The whole section, how¬ 
ever, needs the most searching criticism. ‘From the city of 
Midian’ (so © BA ; MT ©i- 4 from Midian’) should be ‘(some 
of) the servants of his father,’ which is a corrupt repetition from 
v. 17. So Klo. (see Che. JQR 11 552 [1899], and cp Hadad). 

(g) The ‘children of [the] Meunim ’ (D'^yp ; AV Mehunim) 
are mentioned among the Nethinim in the post-exilic list, 
Ezra 25 o Neh.752 (in iEsd.531 Meani, RV Maani). The 
list being partly at least artificial no great stress can be laid on 
the name, which is possibly a corrupt form of Jerahme’elim. 
Children of captives (Buhl and others) are scarcely meant, for 
Nethinim is probably an expansion of Ethanim, 4 Ethanites.’ 
See Nethinim. ©’s readings are: Ezra 2 50, pavuiepeiv [B], 
poovvcip [A], po<uv. [LI; Neh. 7 52, pccreivtop [B], petra. [xl, 
peeiv. [A], L as before ; 1 Esd. 531, pavcL [B], paavi [A], poovcip 
[L]). T. K. C. 

MEUZAL (fy-INE), Ezek. 27>9 AV">e-, RV">e- U/.ai. 

{q.v.). 

ME-ZAHAB pHT 'D, as if ‘waters of gold ’ ?), appar¬ 
ently the grandfather of Mehetabel (Gen. 3639, mezooB 
[AE], mezoo [•£>]. maizooB [L] I 1 Ch. 150, om. © BA , 
maizaaB [L]). Really, however, it is a place-name. 

The name has been fancifully explained in various ways by 
the Rahbins (cp Onk., Abarbanel), but is probably (like Di- 
zahab) a corruption of onse, Misrim— i.e., the N. Arabian land 
of Musri, which is referred to thrice in the list of Edomite kings 
(^.323739). Mehetabel is called ‘daughter of Misran (pso, 
corrupted into tied), a daughter of Misrim’ (oHsc). where 
‘Misrim’ is simply a variant of Misran. Cp Hommel, AHT 
264 n. * T. K. C. 

MEZOBAITE (ITZISpn), 1 Ch. 11 47 RV, AV Meso- 
baite. See Jaasiel. 

MIAMIN (pD T s p), Ezra 10 25 Neh. 12 5 AV, RV 
Mijamin {q.v.). 

1 Strabo (xvi. 42) speaks of the Mtwuoi as dwelling by the 
Red Sea. On the current controversy relative to the Minaeans 
and their empire, see Glaser, Skizze der Gesch. it. Geogr. 
A rabiens, 2 450-452 ; Hommel, A ufsdtze, 1 292 (‘excursus’); 
Sayce, Crit. Mon. 39 ff. ; but, against Glaser’s theory, see ZD MG 
44 505 - 

2 Ki., however, reads tyaUD— i.e., Baal’s Rock (© cm rijs 
vcrpas [which Lagarde, however, takes to mean Petra and 
Sela]; Vg. Am. Turbaal). This might be a title of Jebel 
Maderah, or (Buhl, op. cit. 41) of the traditional Mt. Hor ; Ki. 
does not say. 

3 Schwally ( Th.LZ, 1893, col. 469) reads in v. 7 C'jiSJffT 
following Vg. {Ammonitas') ; cp v. 8, where 4 Ammonites ’ 

Vg.) is the usually accepted reading. © B has pcivaioi, © AI - 
pivaioi. 

4 Cp Greene, Hebrew Migration front Egypt, 268 f. 

5 Hommel, A ufsdtze, 3 ; AHT 251. 
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MIBHAR prop, § 5 ; meBaaA [BN]. m&Bap [A], 
MABAAP [L]), one of David’s heroes (r Ch. 11 38). The 
name is a corruption of • of Zobah ’ (see Hagri). 

MIBSAM (Dbpip, 1 sweet odour' ? maBcam [EL]), 
perhaps to be explained as * Basemath ' [see 2], or less 
probably an old error for in which case we may 

(with Hommel) compare marsimani , an Arabian tribe 
mentioned together with the Tamudi, etc. (Sargon’s 
cylinder, l. 20, A 'ATW, H6277; Sprenger, Geog. Arab. 
205). The name may be the same as the /ucucrcu/zcu'ets 
of Ptolemy. 

1. A ‘ son ’ of Ishmael (Gen. 25 13, fxa<r<raii [A], *v [DU\ ; 1 Ch. 
1 29, /xacraa. [B], fxaficray [A]) ; also 

2. A * son ’ of Simeon (1 Ch. 4 25, /ua/Scura/x [B], -v [A], fxa<refxan 
[L]), in both cases in which it occurs named immediately before 
Mishma. We may therefore suppose the Simeonite tribe to have 
had Ishmaelite affinities. Cp the name Basemath— i.e., Isma- 
‘elith [Che.] (see Salmah); see Genealogies i., § 5. 

MIBZAR pVn»; mazap [BADEL]), a ‘duke’ 
(' alluph ) or ‘clan' (’ ilcph ) of Edom (Gen. 3642 1 Ch. 
1 53 . MABCAp[A], BamahA[L]). Eusebius and Jerome 
(O.S'f i) , 27 7 63 1 37 11) speak of a large village called 
Mabsara (fxa^aapa), which still existed in Gebalene, 
subject to Petra. Hitzig(on Is. 346 ), however, identified 
it with Bozrah, which, like Mibzar in Gen. l.c. , is men¬ 
tioned with Teman in Am. 1 12. See Bozrah. 

t. K. c. 

MIBZAR ZOR, the city of Ttf; TTHfHC 

macc})ACCat kai TcoN typhoon [B], noAetoc 
OXYPbdA\ATOC T.T. [AL]), Josh. 192 9 RV ,n *\ AV 'the 
strong city Tyre,' RV ‘the fenced city of Tyre.' ‘The foun¬ 
tain of the fortress of Tyre (&)’ would be Ras el-‘Ain (Di.). See 
Tyre; also Hosah, Ramah. 

MICA (XD'P), 2S.9i2 etc. RV, AV Micha. 

MICAH (HD'p, § 51 ; short for Miciiaiah [q. v.] or 
for an ethnic underlying this name ; m[g]ixa [BAL]). 

1. A contemporary and fellow-worker of Isaiah ; his 
name is prefixed to the sixth of the books of the ‘ Twelve 
Prophets’ 1 (see below). Of his external circumstances 
wc know nothing, save that he bore the surname 1 the 
Morasthite' (Mic. 1 1 Jer. 26 18; At[e]tx aia $ [BAQ], a«x«g 
[X in Jer.]), from his birth-place MoRESHETll-GATH 
(q. v. ). ’The statement that he prophesied under Jotham, 
as well as under Ahaz and Hezekiah (lx), is probably 
the remark of a later writer—the same who made the 
chronological insertions in Is. 1 1 and Hos. 1 1, who 
wished to indicate thereby that Isaiah, Hosea, and Micah 
were, roughly, contemporary (Nowack). The earliest 
date at which we know Micah to have prophesied is 
in the reign of Ahaz ; in 1 -iff. he foretells the destruc¬ 
tion of Samaria. Cp Chronology (Table V, col. 
797 f- )• "The threat against Jerusalem in 3 12 was, how¬ 
ever, according to Jer. 26 pronounced in the time of 
Hezekiah. Micah, or a disciple of Micah, may in fact 
have sought to preserve the prophecy against Samaria 
by working it into a prophecy on the kingdom of Judah. 
That Micah prophesied as late as the reign of Manasseh, 
cannot be held to have been rendered probable (on Mic. 
6/ see Micah, Book of, § 4). 

2. A man of the hill-country of Ephraim who built a 
shrine with objects of worship, and hired a Levite to 
perform the due services. The history of the carrying 
off of both priest and sacra by the tribe of Dan (q. v. ) 
as related in Judg. 17 /". is supposed to come from two 
sources, for the analysis of which see Judges, Book of, 
§ 12 (vvd'd, 17 1 4. cp Miciiaiah, 6 f. ; /xaxcuas [B]). 

The story is evidently intended to account for the 
foundation of the sanctuary of Dan, but has suffered 
greatly from the manipulation of editors. 

There is an underlying tradition which perhaps had reference 
(as a searching criticism renders probable) not to the conquest 
of a city in the far north but to that of a place which seems to 
have been prominent in the early Israelitish traditions, viz., 

1 On the strange gloss in r K.22 28 which agrees with the 
opening clause of Mic. 1 2, see Michaiah, i. 
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Halusah, 1 close to which was an important sanctuary called 
Bethel. One version of the conquest of Halusah, according to 
this theory, is given in Gen. 33 (see Shechem); another, in 
Judg. 17 f. The story begins with a certain Micah, whose name 
(see Michaiah) indicates his Jerahmeelite origin. He lives in the 
highlands of Mount Jerahmeel (‘ Ephraim ’ miswritten for ‘Jerah- 
meel’ as in 1 S. 1 1, see Ramathaim-zophim). Being probably 
the head of a clan (cp Judg. 18 22), he had there a sanctuary of 
his own, and when a young man ' from Zarephath of Jerahmeel' 
came to Mount Jerahmeel, seeking priestly employment, Micah 
received him as his priest. (Zarephath was apparently the 
headquarters of the clan of Moses, known as ‘ Levites ’; see 
Moses, § 17). After this we learn that the path of this Jerah¬ 
meelite was crossed by a party of Daniles, who had been sent 
to explore the land of Missur on the N. Arabian border; these 
Danites forced the young priest to accompany them, to give 
them divine oracles. They ‘came to fjalusah, and saw the 
people that dwelt therein ... in Misrephath (Zarephath) of the 
Misrites (?/. 27), etc.’ They captured and destroyed the city, 
which ‘ was in the valley that belongs to Rehoboth ’ (v. 28). 
Then they rebuilt it, and called its name Dan, and set up there 
Micah’s graven image, with the young Levite, who was of the 
Moses clan, as their first priest. The sanctuary is said to have 
lasted until the captivity of the a.rk 2 (?ru. 30 /.). See Shiloh ; 
but cp Moore's able and acute attempt to make the best of the 
received text. 

3. b. Meribbaal (q.v.) ; grandson of Jonathan in 
a genealogy of Benjamin (q.v., § 9, ii. / 3 ), 1 Ch. 834 
( fj.L~gj.oi [B]), 940. In 2 S. 9 12 his name is written kj'q, 
Micha. Note that one of his sons is called (1 Ch. 835) 
' Melech,’ which the present writer has explained else¬ 
where also as a distortion of 'Jerahmeel.' 

4. b. Shimei, a Reuhenite, 1 Ch. 5 5 (rj\a [B]). 

5. b. Uzziel, a Kohathite Levite; 1 Ch. 23 20 (jjLei\as [B], pi. 
[L]) = 24 24_/I (L fii\cua<; once in v. 24 and om. in v. 25) where 
AV has Michah. 

6. 1 Ch. 9 15 AV. See Michaiah, 6. 

7. 2 Ch. 34 20. See Michaiah, 2. t. K. C. 

MICAH (BOOK) 

Early criticism (§ 1). Later criticism (§ 3). 

Criticism in 1883 (§ 2). Present position (§ 4). 

Bibliography (§ 5). 

Until recently the book which bears the name of Micah 
was unaffected by the disintegrating tendency of modern 
y . criticism. Ewald was led by the peculiari- 

• ties of chaps. 4 /, to say that they might 

conceivably, though by no means necessarily, 
be the work of a contemporary of Micah. He also pro¬ 
posed a critical view of chaps. 6 f, which is by no 
means destitute of plausibility, and he held that the 
comforting promise in 212 f. must bean interpolation 
from the margin. The decision of questions such as 
these, to which others have to be added, is of consider¬ 
able importance, not only for our view of the date of 
Micah (on which [see Micah i., 1] the late editorial state¬ 
ment in the heading is no authority) and of his character 
as a prophet, but also for the history of biblical religion. 
We shall, first of all (§ 2), give an exposition of the state 
of criticism in 1883, and then (§ 3/.) mention the points 
in which, since that date, the criticism of Micah has 
taken steps in advance. 

a. Chaps. 1 -3 are (apart from 2 12 / ) a well-connected 
prophecy of judgment. In a majestic exordium Yahw6 
_ ... . himself is represented as coming forth 

2 * * i 883 Sm in the thunderstorm from his heavenly 
in * palace, and descending on the moun¬ 
tains of Palestine, at once as witness against his people, 
and as the executer of judgment on their sins. Samaria 
is sentenced to destruction for idolatry ; and the blow 
extends also to Judah, which participates in the same 
guilt (ch. 1 ). Whilst Samaria is summarily dismissed, 
the sin of Judah is analysed at length in chaps. 2 and 3 , 
in which the prophet deals no longer with idolatry, but 
with the corruption of society, and particularly of its 
leaders—the grasping aristocracy whose whole energies 
are concentrated on devouring the poor and depriving 
them of their little holdings, the unjust judges and 

1 ‘Laish,' like ‘Luz,’ is, upon this theory, a corruption of 
nxAn f Halusah. See Isaac, § 1 ; Shechem ; Ziklag. 

2 Read p-iKH for pt<n- Kimhi long ago declared that ‘the 
land' must mean * the ark.* 
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priests, the hireling and gluttonous prophets who make 
war against every one ' that does not put into their 
mouth ’ (3 s), but are ever ready with .assurances of 
Yahwe’s favour to their patrons, the wealthy and noble 
sinners that fatten on the flesh of the poor. The pro¬ 
phet speaks with the strongest personal sympathy of the 
sufferings of the peasantry at the hands of their lords, 
and contemplates with stern satisfaction the approach of 
the destroyer who shall carry into exile ‘ the luxurious 
sons’ of this race of petty tyrants (116), and leave them 
none to stretch the measuring line On a field in the con¬ 
gregation of Yahwe ( 2 s). The centre of corruption is 
the capital, grown great on the blood and wrongs of 
the provincials, the seat of the cruel princes, the corrupt 
judges and diviners. 1 For their sake, the prophet con¬ 
cludes, Zion shall be ploughed as a field, Jerusalem 
shall lie in ruins, and the temple hill return to jungle 
(3 12 ). 

The internal disorders of the realm depicted by Micah 
are also prominent in Isaiah’s prophecies ; they were 
closely connected, not only with the foreign complica¬ 
tions due to the approach of the Assyrians, but also 
with the break-up of the old agrarian system within 
Israel, and with the rapid and uncompensated aggran¬ 
disement of the nobles during those prosperous years 
when the conquest of Edom by Amaziah and the occupa¬ 
tion of the port of Elath by his son (2 Kings 14722) 
placed the lucrative trade between the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea in the hands of the rulers of Judah. 
On the other hand the democratic tone which distin¬ 
guishes Micah from Isaiah is explained by the fact that 
Micah’s home was not in the capital but in an insignifi¬ 
cant country town. 2 He can contemplate without a 
shudder the ruin of the capital of the aristocracy because 
he is himself one of the oppressed people. Nor does 
this ruin seem to him to involve the captivity or ruin of 
the nation as a whole ; the congregation of Yahw6 
remains in Judaea when the oppressors are cast out 
( 2 s) ; Yahwe’s words are still good to those that walk 
uprightly ; the ' glory of Israel ’ is driven to take refuge 
in Adullam ( 1 15), 3 as in the days when David’s band of 
broken men was the true hope of the nation ; but there 
is no hint that it is banished from the land. Thus upon 
the prophecy of judgment we naturally expect to follow 
a prophecy of the reintegration of Yahwe’s kingship in 
a better Israel, and this we find in 2 12 f. and in chaps. 

4 / 

b. Both 2 12/. and if, however, present difficulties, 
and Kuenen (OtidA 1 ), 2350) remarks on the great differ¬ 
ences of critical opinion. 212 f seems to break the 
pointed contrast between 2n and 3 i and is therefore re¬ 
garded by some as a gloss, by others (e.g ., Ewald and 
Roorda), less plausibly, as an example of the false pro¬ 
phecies in which the wicked rulers trusted. 4 f is of 
course much more difficult. It is becoming more and 
more felt 4 that 411-13 stands in direct contradiction to 
49 f t and indeed to 3 12. 

The last two passages agree in speaking of the capture of 
Jerusalem ; the first declares Zion inviolable, and its capture an 
impossible profanation. Such a thought can hardly be Micah’s, 
even if we resort to the violent harmonistic procedure of imagin¬ 
ing that two quite distinct sieges, separated by a renewal of the 
theocracy, are spoken of in consecutive verses. An interpolation, 
however, in the spirit of such passages as Ezek. 38 ./, Joel 3 [ 4 ], 
Zech. 14 , is very conceivable in post-exilic times, and in connec¬ 
tion with the growing impulse to seek a literal harmony of all 
prophecy on lines very different from the pre-exilic view in Jer. 
26 , that predictions of evil may be averted by repentance. 

Another difficulty lies in the words ‘ and thou shalt 
come to Babylon ’ in 4 10. Micah unquestionably looked 
for the destruction of Jerusalem as well as of Samaria 
in the near future and by the Assyrians (I9); but, 

1 fOn 28 , the text of which is clearly corrupt, see WRS, Pro • 
Phets, 427, and cp Wellh. ad loc.\ 

2 [Cp Prophets , 290.] 

3 [The supposed reference, however, seems rather far-fetched. 
See Morasthite.] 

4 [This was written in 1883. Cp Nowack, St. Kr.. 1884, 
p. 285/] 
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according to Jer. 2617/., this was-the. judgment which 
Hezekiah’s repentance averted. It is easy to see that 
the words in Mic. 4 10 are a later gloss. 1 The prophetic 
thought is that the 'daughter (population) of Zion’ 
shall not be saved by her present rulers or defensive 
strength ; she must come down from her bulwarks and 
dwell in the open field ; there, not within her proud 
ramparts, Yahw6 will grant deliverance from her 
enemies. 2 This thought is in precise harmony with 
chs. 1 - 3 , and equally characteristic is what follows in 
ch. 5 . Micah’s opposition to present tyranny expresses 
itself in recurrence to the old popular ideal of the first 
simple Davidic kingdom (4 8), to which he has already 
alluded in 1 15. These old days shall return once more. 
Again, guerilla bands 3 (-mrna) gather to meet the foe 
as they did in the time of Philistine oppression. A new 
David, like him whose exploits in the district of Micah’s 
home were still in the mouths of the common people, 
goes forth from Bethlehem to feed the flock in the 
strength of Yahwe. The kindred Hebrew nations are 
once more united to their brethren of Israel. The 
remnant of Jacob springs up in fresh vigour, inspiring 
terror among the surrounding peoples, and there is no 
lack of chosen captains (' seven shepherds and eight 
princes,’ 5 s) to lead them to victory against the Assyrian 
foe. The supports of that oppressive kingship which 
began with Solomon, the strongholds, the chariots and 
horses so foreign to the life of ancient Israel, are no 
more known ; they disappear together with the divina¬ 
tions, the idols, the viasscbas and asheras. The high 
places, however, are left untouched. 4 

c. Chap. 4 1-4. Some difficult problems are suggested 
by Mic. 4 1-4, which (excepting v. 4) occurs in a slightly 
modified form in Is. 22-4 (cp Isaiah ii. , § 5). The 
words have little connection with the context in Isaiah ; 
but whether we can safely ascribe them to Micah is 
uncertain. 

The ideas do not reappear in chap. 5 , and the whole prophecy 
would perhaps be more consecutive and homogeneous if 46 
(where the dispersed and the suffering are, according to chap. 2, 
the victims of domestic not of foreign oppression) followed 
directly on 3 12. At the same time we can hardly say that the 
passage belongs to a later stage of prophetic thought than the 
eighth century B.c. 5 

d. Chap. 61-76. That chaps. 1-5 form a single well- 
connected Book of Micah, can be held (WRS, Proph. 
427). No sooner, however, do we get into chap. 6, than 
new phenomena present themselves. Yahwe appears to 
plead with his people for their sins ; but the sinners are 
no longer a careless and oppressive aristocracy buoyed 
up by deceptive assurances of Yahwe’s help, by pro¬ 
phecies of wine and strong drink ; they are bowed down 
by a religion of terror, wearied with attempts to pro¬ 
pitiate an angry God by countless offerings, and even 
by the sacrifice of the first-born. Meantime the sub¬ 
stance of true religion is forgotten ; fraud and deceit 
reign in all classes, the ' works of the house of Ahab ’ 6 
are ‘observed’ (worship of foreign gods). Yahwe’s 
judgments are multiplied against the land, and the issue 
can be nothing else than its total desolation. All these 
marks fit exactly the evil times of Manasseh as de¬ 
scribed in 2 K. 21 . Chap. 7 1-6, in which the public and 

1 [So Kuenen, Th.T 6291 [1872]; Ond. ( 2 ) 2 § 74, note 9 ; cp 
Che. Micah, 1882, pp. 38 /.; Driver, Intr . (6) 329/ ; Nowack, ad 
loc.\ G. A. Smith ( Twelve Prophets, 1368) thinks that the 
words may be, but are not necessarily, a gloss. A keener textual 
criticism seems to be required in order to arrive at a fully satis¬ 
factory solution. See § 4.] 

2 [See, however, § 4.] 

3 [Probably the writer would have modified this view of an 
obscure and very doubtful phrase. SeeWellhausen and Nowack ; 
also Crit. Bib., where HSfO n 3 is proposed, "1113 being due to 
dittography.] 

4 [Hence it is generally inferred that 59-13 are pre-deutero- 
nomic; see Nowack, p. 213.] 

5 [See, however, Isaiah ii., § 5, n. 1, and cp Marti, Jes. 2 if ; 
Nowack, AY. Proph. 206.] 

6 [Mic. 6 16 also speaks of the ‘Statutes of Ornri.’ How 
obscure both phrases are, will be seen from Nowack’s note. On 
the text, see § 4.] 
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private corruption of a hopeless age is bitterly bewailed, 
obviously belongs to the same context. Micah may 
very well have lived into Manasseh’s reign ; but, without 
appealing to the title, we can see clearly that the style 
differs from that of the earlier part of the book. It is 
therefore prudent to regard the prophecy as anonymous. 
So far at least we may go with Ewald. 

e. Chap. 7 7-20. With 7 6, as Wellhansen justly re¬ 
marks, the record breaks off abruptly; vv. 7-20 represent 
Zion as already fallen before the heathen, and her inhabi¬ 
tants as pining in the darkness of captivity. The hope of 
Zion is in future restoration after she has patiently borne 
the chastisement of her sins. Then Yahw& shall arise 
mindful of his oath to the fathers, Israel shall be for¬ 
given and restored, and the heathen humbled. The 
faith and hope which breathe in this passage have the 
closest affinities with the book of Lamentations and 
Is. 40 - 66 . w. k. s.— t. K. c. 

In revising the above conclusions the writer would 
probably have made larger concessions to the criticism 
of Wellhansen, whose edition of the Minor 


3. Later 
criticism. 


Prophets supplements (so far as Micah is 
concerned) his remarks in Bleek's EinlS 4 ) 
(1878), pp. 425/. Stade, too, would perhaps have re¬ 
ceived fuller justice. For though we painfully miss the 
detailed introduction to Micah, with which some critical 
scholar, not tied to the Massoretic text, must one day 
present us, it would seem that Stade's pioneering work 
is the most important and influential which has yet been 
done on this part of the prophetic literature. 

There are still no doubt representatives of a mediat¬ 
ing and even a conservative criticism. 

Kbnig. for instance, thinks it enough { Einl . 328) in 
reply to Stade's remark that Mic. 4 f. refers, not to some 
definite nation or nations, but vaguely to 4 many peoples' 
to appeal to Is. 89 297 Jer. 3 17. On these passages, 
however, a keener criticism has much to say which 
Konig overlooks. In 4 10 he recognises no doubt an 
insertion, but somewhat strangely assigns it to the last 
years before the exile. On chs. 6 /. he agrees with 
Ewald. 

Driver (Intr . ( 6 ), 328) is even more cautious. He 
thinks that the existing book of Micah is 4 a collection 
of excerpts, in some cases fragmentary excerpts, from 
the entire series of the prophet’s discourses,' and though 
he admits that there is much probability in Ewald’s date 
for 61-76, he thinks, in accordance with Wellhausen, 1 
that this does not quite exclude the authorship of Micah. 

Ryssel is entirely, and Wildeboer and Elhorst are pre¬ 
dominantly, conservative. The theory of Elhorst is 
ingeniously novel. He accounts for the present arrange¬ 
ment or rather disarrangement of Micah by an elaborate 
theory respecting the transcribers, who may have had 
before them the prophecies written in columns, and may 
partly have misunderstood, partly have economised 
space, and have thrown the whole book into confusion. 
That 49-14 [ 5 i] and 58 [9] are post-exilic, even Elhorst 
frankly admits. Kuenen, the greatest of Dutch critics, 
agrees with Ewald as to 6 i- 76 ; 77-20 he holds to be 
probably exilic, and 212/. to be an exilic interpolation. 
So too the passages 4 6-8 n-13 and 09-14 in their present 
form are held to be exilic and post-exilic; but 4 1-4 
Kuenen regards as pre-exilic, though not the work either 
of Micah or of Isaiah. 

We now pass to the consideration of the doubtful 
passages in Micah from the point of view indicated in the 
4 Present art ^ e I SA1Alt (»•)• To draw out in full 
position of ar s ument fr° n) phraseology and ideas 
criticism wou ^^ be a remunerative but too lengthy 
* task ; it may, however, be hoped that the 
intrinsic probability of the results here given will com¬ 
mend them to readers. Rosters has treated of the 
phraseology of 61-89-16 71-67-20 in Th. 7^27 269^ 272/". 
Such arguments, however, will in future have to take 

1 Wellhausen, however, feels a difficulty in assigning to Micah 
the expressions jp/VlS DHay n'3D (v. 4) and ni.V mp*ix (v . 5). 
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more account of probable corruptions of the Hebrew 
text, some of which will be here indicated. 

(a) Our first pause is at 1 10-15, which, from its artificial 
paronomasias (see JQR 10 573-588), seems hardly more worthy of 
Micah than Is. IO23-32 is worthy of Isaiah. It is plausihle to 
refer the passage, not indeed to the time of Sennacherib, 1 but to 
an editor or supplementer, of literary rather than prophetic gifts, 
in the post-exilic period, when the outrages of the Edomites were 
still fresh in remembrance. 2 

(b) 2 5 10. These passages do not fit into the context, and 
probably come from some other writing (Ruben). So, too, 
Nowack, as to v. 5. 

(c) 2i2f. This passage presupposes the Exile and the Dis¬ 
persion, and presents phraseological resemblances to exilic and 
post-exilic works. 3 Presumably this passage has been substituted 
for one which was either too strongly expressed to please the 
late editor, or had become illegible. 

(d) 32^3^. Superfluous and unimportant. See Nowack. 

(D It is hardly possible that the original collection of Micah*s 
prophecies closed with the short prophecy of the desolation of 
Jerusalem in 3 12, and the question arises whether fragments of 
the true conclusion of Micah may not be imbedded in chaps. 4 /. 
which in their present form are clearly not the work of Micah, 
or indeed of any single writer. Opinions on this point are 

divided. Nowack thinks that 49 ioai4[5i]and 59-13 may be¬ 
long to Micah, though more parallels in writings of the age of 
that prophet would certainly be desirable. 4 1-4 and 5 ; 4 6*8 (cp 
2127C), 5 2-6 [1-5] (not homogeneous); 57-9 [6-8] and 14 [15I are 
all post-exilic insertions ; possibly 524 were originally connected 
with 4 6-8. To the present writer, however, these results of 
Nowack appear to lack a sufficiently firm text-critical basis. 

In the study of Micah, as elsewhere, the next step 
forward will have to be taken by critics who are not 
afraid to attempt the correction of the traditional text. 
Volz has already suggested that 59-14 [10-15] in its 
original form may have described how Yahw6‘s anger 
against the disobedient people of Judah showed itself in 
the destruction of the civil and religious institutions (cp 
Hos. 34) which had assumed a form displeasing to him, 
and that it is the natural sequel of 49-iorz 14 [5 1]. This 
suggestion appears to be right ; only the connected pas¬ 
sage should be said to begin at 48 , and does not include 
v. 14 (revised text), and we cannot safely say that any 
part of it is the genuine work of Micah. It is quite true 
that Micah may conceivably have spoken of a siege of 
Jerusalem ; but the description in 4 8-10 a 59-14 [10-15] 
may be post-exilic, even as the text now stands, and 
must be so, if it is, as we think, corrupt in certain im¬ 
portant points (on v. 8 see Ophel). On an improved 
textual basis we can affirm with much probability that 
some post-exilic writer, looking back on the Babylonian 
invasion, described in the style of prediction, how the 
N. Arabian peoples (whose outrages impressed most 
of the Jews much more than those of the Chaldaeans 4 ) 
came against Jerusalem, and carried away some of its 
inhabitants as captives, and how the civil and religious 
system of Judah, which was permeated with falsehood, 
was destroyed. From what context this passage was 
taken, we know not. The editor who placed it in the book 
of Micah appears to have sought to correct the severity 
of its tone. This he did by so transforming 69-14 
[10-15] as to make it a prophecy of religious regeneration 
and also of judgment on heathen nations, and further, 
by inserting 410^-14, and 64 f [3/], which tell how the 
Jews, while on Jerahmeelite soil, will be delivered, and 
how the lshmaelite plunderers will suffer a crushing 
blow at Zarephath. 5 Henceforth, whenever a raid is 
attempted by Ishmaelites, there will be no lack of 
leaders to retaliate on the invaders. 

1 Cp Smend, R el.-gesch. (-), 237, n. 2, end; G. A. Smith, 
Twelve Prophets , 1 362. 

2 Read probably in 1 15^, ‘ unto Jerahmeel (not, unto Adul* 
lam) shall the glory of Israel come. Cp 4 10, where read, for 
4 thou shalt go unto Babylon, 4 * thou shalt go unto Jerahmeel.' 

3 On the exegesis, cp Driver ( Expositor^ 1887 ^, 263-269), who 
takes the king to be the Messiah. The parallelism, however, 
favours another view (the king = Yah we ; cp Is. 52 12 Jer. 31 

So Nowack. 

4 Note in this connection that Jer. 50 ./C, commonly regarded 
as a prophecy against Babylon, may possibly refer in part to 
Jerahmeel (see Leb-kamai, Merathaim, Sheshach). 

6 ‘At Zarephath * (nSI^D has become in the traditional text 
E 233 ; 3 ; similar corruptions of nBIX probably occur in the Psalter. 
See Crit. Bib. 
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Another writer, devoted to the Messianic hope, inserted 
(5 i 3 [2 4]) a prediction of the Messiah, who was to come from 
Beth-ephrath, i.e., Bethlehem (see Ephrath, 2); 62 [3] is 
evidently a later gloss, affirming that the depression of Israel 
will last only till the birth of the Messiah. Still another writer, 
to whom the kingship of Yahwe was hope and comfort enough, 
seems to have produced 2 12/. and 4 6yC, with the object of 
mitigating chaps. 1 /. and 3 respectively, and also 5 6-8 [7-9] in 
explanation of the somewhat obscure prophecy in 54 f [5./]. 1 
That 4 1-4 and 5 is of post-exilic origin, may here be assumed ; 
v . 5, however, is later than w. 1-4 (see Nowack). 

(/) 61-8 9-16, and 7 1-6 are generally grouped to¬ 
gether, and are by some assigned (together with 7 7-20) 
to the time of Manasseh ; the complaints in 69^ and 
71 ff. of far-reaching moral corruption, and of the dis¬ 
appearance of ‘godly men' (72), the reference to the 
‘statutes of Omri ’ and ‘all the works of the house of 
Ahab' (616), and to the practice of the sacrifice of the 
firstborn (67) have been held to point to this date ; but 
the passages ought not to be grouped together. 

1. 6 1-8 is in the optimistic, rhetorical tone of Deuteronomy 
(cp Dt. 426 529 10x2 /.), and may fitly he grouped with 
Ps. 81 8-16 [9-17], and perhaps 5O7-15, and Is. 4322-28. It is a 
literary rather than, in the full sense of the word, a prophetic 
work, and certainly not pre-exilic. The special reference to the 
Zarephathites and the Jerahmeelites ( = the Philistines and the 
Amalekites) which most probably occurs in 642 favours this 
view. The passage must surely be incomplete, and we may well 
suppose that it originally closed with a prophecy of the renewed 
expulsion of the Jerahmeelites from Canaan such as we can trace 
with virtual certainty underneath the text of Ps. 8117 [x6], — 

From those of Jerahmeel would I rescue him, 

From Missur and Zarephath would 1 deliver him. 

The reference to the most awful form of sacrifice in 67 seems to 
be as purely rhetorical as that to ‘ rivers of oil.’ The writer may 
have gone on to say that Yahwe took no pleasure in any sacrifice 
but that of obedience, and that if that had only been rendered, 
Yahwe would have delivered his people from the Arabians. 

2. 69-16 is not stronger in its complaints of the prevalence of 
fraud than many of the psalms. The obscure phrases in v. 16, 
supposed to require a pre-exilic date, because they contain the 
names of Omri and Ahab, are better regarded as corrupt; noy 
should be D'DIN, and UNflN should be ^XDITV. The psalmists 
speak of a faction of wicked lawless Jews, who acted in concert 
with the Edomite oppressors. 

3. 7 1-6 reminds us of Pss. 12 14 58 Is. 56 xi -57 1 59x-i5n:. Cp 
Intr. Is . 317 ff. Verse 5 b may perhaps suggest the existence of 
mixed marriages (cp Ezra 9 /.). 

(g) 7 7-20 — We have seen already (§2, end) that 7 7-20 
has distinctly post-exilic affinities. The * enemy ’ spoken 
of in vv. 8 xo is not Babylon, for there is no evidence that 
the Jews are now in Babylon. Nor is it the heathen 
world in general (Giesebrecht, Deitr. 149 ; Wellh. 
Kl. Pr.fi), 149); this view depends on the accuracy of 
MT. The ' enemy ’ is a personification of the people 
which, in the psalms, gives such trouble to pious Israel 
by the mocking question, * Where is thy God ’ (Ps. 
423 10 79 10)— i.e., the people of N. Arabia : the Jerah¬ 
meelites or Edomites (see Psalms, § 28). 

In v. 12 we should probably read, * In that day those that are 
left of thee (Tj'lRUb) shall come from Ishmael and the cities of 
Missur to the river (Euphrates)’ — i.e., the Jews who are in N. 
Arabia and by the Euphrates shall hasten to the common centre, 
Jerusalem. And in v. 14 Yahwe’s flock (Israel) is probably said, 
in the true text, to dwell not ‘ in the forest in the midst of Carmel ,’3 
but ‘ in Arabia, in the midst of Jerahmeel. ’ The passage reminds 
us of Lam. 5 where in v . 5, according to the most probable read¬ 
ings, the Misrites and the Ishmaelites (i.e., the N. Arabians)are 
represented as the oppressors of the Jews (see Lamentations, 
§ 7; and cp Psalms). It now becomes impossible to think of 
the years following the captivity of Tiglath-pileser for the com¬ 
position of the passage (GASm, 373); Bashan and Gilead are 

1 Note IVIN;? in all these passages, and cp Giesebrecht, 
Beitrage , 42. 

2 ‘ 1 sent before you Moses, Aaron, and Miriam ’ (6 4) is very 

strange, and still more unexpected is ‘ from Shittimunto Gilgal ’ 
(65). Probably pnK nPDTlK and *73^3.1 "iy D'tt&n |D are 
both corruptions of C’^Nprm D'JTSnX or O'p^nyi and 

rpE'Rl comes by transposition from 64 should therefore 

run thus, — ‘ For I brought thee up out of the land of Misrim, 
and redeemed thee out of the house (territory) of the Arabians, 
and I defeated before thee the Zarephathites and the Jerahmeel- 
ltes’ ( = the Philistines and the Amalekites). For very improb¬ 
able explanations of the text, see Nowack’s note. 

3 G. A. Smith (437) omits Sd“)D 71m "iy’ his translation, but 
m the note suggests ‘dwelling alone like a bit of jungle in the 
midst of cultivated land.’ Yet if Bashan and Gilead are proper 
names must not “ijp and be so too ? 
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referred to on account of their fertility (cp Ezek. 3414), and as 
representing parts of Palestine into which the Jewish race and 
its religion had not yet, in early post-exilic times, penetrated . 1 

Our result is that in no part of chaps. 4-7 can we venture to 
detect the hand of Micah. What the real Micah was, must be 
learned from chaps. 1 - 3 , which are mostly genuine. The in¬ 
serted and appended passages are, however, of the utmost value 
for the later period of Jewish religion, though the text needs 
careful examination. 

x. Introductory. —C. P. Caspari, Ueb. Micha den Morasthiten 
u. seine proph. Schri/t, Bd. i., 1851; Bd. ii., 1852. V. Ryssel, 
Untersuch. iib. die Textgestalt u. die Echt- 

5 . Literature, heit des B. Micha (1887). Both works are 
very elaborate. Kue. Ond.fi), 2 (1863) 345- 
351; Ond.fi) 2 (1889)369-380; Dr. Introd.fi) 325-334; Ko. Einl. 
327-331 ; Wildeboer, Leiterkunde( 1893), 174 ff., § 10, ‘Micha en 
Jezaia’; Co. Einl.fi), iZZff .; Sta. ZA 7 'IV 1 (1881) 161 ff 3 
(1883) 1 ff. ; 4 (1884) 291 ff. ; Now. ib. 4 277 ff. ; Kosters, ‘De 
samenstelling van het boek Micha,’ Th.T 27 (1893) 249-274 
(primarily a review of Elhorst) ; Elhorst, De proph. van Micha 
(1891); Pont, * Micha-studien,’ Theol. Studien, 1888, pp. 233 ff. ; 
1889, pp. 436 ff. ; 1892, pp. 329^ 

2. Text. —Ryssel, see above ; Kue. in Etudes dldiles a M. le 
Dr. C. Leemans (1885), X16-118: J. Taylor, The Mass. Text 
and the ancient Versions 0/Micah (1891) ; Ruben, Critical Re¬ 
marks (1896), 12* 20-22 (on 113 2 3-11 7 3 /.); WRS, Proph. 427 
ff. ; Roorda and Wellhausen, see below (4). See also the pre¬ 
ceding article, and Crit. Bib. 

3. Monographs and notes. —Caspari, see above (1); Oort, 
7 h. T 5(1871) 501 ff. (on Mic. 5 1) ; 6 (1872) 271 ff. (on Mic. 4 1-5): 
Kue. Th.TQ^sff. ( on 5 1) ; de Goeje and Kue. Th. T 6 279 ff. 
(on 4 1-5) ; Giesebrecht, Beitr. 216-220; Smend, Rel.-gesch.fi), 
237, n. 2; WRS, Proph. (1882) 287^; cp Introd. to 2nd ed.; Dr. 
Expos. 1887 b, 261-260 (on Mic. 27 12 ff.)', Volz, Die vorexil. 
Jalnveprophetie (1897), 63-67. 

4. Commentaries .—Pocock (1677); Pusey (i860); Roorda 
(1869); Reinke (1874); Che. (1882; Cambr. Bihle); Wellh. 
(A 7 . Proph.fi), 1892, very good ; ( 2 3 ) [1898], lacks a more thorough 
revision of the text); GASm. Twelve Prophets, 1 (1896) 355 ff. ; 
Now. Kl. Proph. in HK (1898) 185^ (thorough, but in textual 
criticism lacks independence). 

W. R. S.—T. K. C., § 2 ; T. K. C. , §§ I, 3/. 

MICAIAH (iT^P), 2 K. 22 12 etc. See Michaiah. 
For 2 Ch. 132 see Maacah ii., 3. 

MICHA, RV Mica (aon?, abbrev. from •'liTD'P, see 
Michaiah ; m[c]ixa [BXAL]). 

1. Son of Mephibosheth (2 S. 9 12). See Micah, 3. 

2. A Levite signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7), Neh. 

10 11 [12] (om. BN*). 

3. A Levite in list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (Ezra ii., § 5 \b], 
§ 15 [1] a), x Ch. 9 15 Neh. 11 17 (/a a\a [BN])= x Ch. 9 15, cp Neh. 

11 22 (a^tci^a [ft*]). See MlCHAIAH (6). 

4. RV Micah, father of Ozias, Judith 6 15 [A]). 

MICHAEL (’jSO'D ; M [e]iXAHA [BAFL]). 

The name occurs frequently, but only in post-exilic 
writings. If it was always pronounced Mi-cha-el, it was 
doubtless taken to mean * Who is like El 1 (cp Dt. 3 3 26, 
and see §§ 24, 38) ; to the author of Daniel’s visions it 
must have meant this. We must not, however, suppose 
that either this writer, or P, or the Chronicler, or any 
other post-exilic writer, coined the word as an expression 
of monotheistic faith. All that late writers did was 
gently to manipulate an ancient ethnic name so as to 
suggest the uniqueness of their God (see Michaiah). 

On the history of the name ‘ Michael ’ see Crit. Bib., where it 
is explained as a popular corruption of Jerahmeel. 

x. An Asherite, father of Sethur [q.v.] (Nu. 13 13). Other 
Asherite names corrupted from Jerahmeel occur in 1 Ch. 7 30-39, 
including Ahi, Imrah, Arah, Hanniel, and especially Malchiel. 

2, 3. Two Gadites (1 Ch. 5 13, y.a\ar\\ [L], 14). On v . 14 see 
Crit. Bib. 

4. A name in the genealogy of Asaph (1 Ch. 640 [25]). Note 
in same verse ‘Malchiah,’ which is also no doubt based on a 
corruption of Jerahmeel. 

5. b. Izrahiah, of Issachar (1 Ch. 7 3). In the same genealogy 
note the names Rephaiah and Jeriel, also distortions of Jerahmeel. 

6. b. Beriah in a genealogy of Benjamin (1 Ch. 8 12 ff.), which 
contains other distortions of Jerahmeel, such as Jeremoth and 
Jeroham. Cp Benjamin, § 9, ii. / 3 . 

7. A Manassite, one of David’s warriors (1 Ch. 12 20). Note 
in same verse the Manassite name ‘ Elihu,’ another distortion of 
Jerahmeel (see Job [Book], § 9). Cp David, § xi a, iii. 

8. An Issacharite, father of Omri [4] (1 Ch. 27 18 /ueuraij\ [B]). 

The forms fmorarjA, iju<ran}\, if correct, presuppose the read¬ 
ing ‘ Mishael.’ Michael, however, is probably correct; a variant 
(in the same verse) is Jehiel. Both Michael and Jehiel come 
from Jerahmeel; Mishael (q.v.) has a different origin._ 

1 Cp Wellh. IJGfi) 163. The view there taken of passages 
in Pss. 68 and 87 is, however, open to question on text-critical 
grounds. 
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9. A son of king Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 21 2, /udelurarjA. [BA]). 
Observe that Jehoshaphat’s wife probably came from the Negeb 
(see Shilhi). 

10. Father of Zebadiah, of the sons of Shephatiah ( q.v .) in 
Ezra’s caravan, Ezra 8 8 {p.a\arj\ [A])= 1 Esd. S34 (/x[e]t\ajjAo? 
[B, om. A]). See Ezra i., § 2, 215 (i.) d. 

11. Michael, one of the ‘ chief princes * (coring chstt, 
Dan. 10 13), or ' the great prince ’ (ib. 12 z, Vnan Tj*n; (5 
6 &yye\os 6 p.lyas, 'the great angel’), the name given 
to the guardian angel of Israel (cp Dan. 10 21, ‘your 
prince,' and 12 1, 'Michael . . . stands for [supports] 
those belonging to thy people' ; cp Enoch 20 5). In this 
character he is referred to as opposed to the prince- 
angcls of Persia and Greece (Dan. 10 13 20). Possibly 
he is referred to in Mai. 3 i, 'Behold, 1 send mine 
angel, and he shall prepare the way before me,* and 
Bar. 67 (Ep. of Jer.), ‘for mine angel is with you’ 
( i. e. , with Israel). 

Probably enough the later meaning of Michael was 
the most influential reason for the name given to this 
archangel. However, another reason may also have 
had weight—viz., that (if the present writer’s theory of 
Is. 29 1 Mic. 48 [see Lo-ruhamaii, Ophel, and cp 
Crit. Bib.] be accepted) an early name of Jerusalem, 
known to Isaiah, was ‘Jerahmecl.’ When, through 
Babylonian and Persian influence, 1 names were given 
to the angels, it was natural that the four greatest 
should receive names representing the name Jerahmeel, 
which had once been borne by Jerusalem and which was 
still dear to an important section of the Jerusalem com¬ 
munity (see Perez, ad Jin.). It is a remarkable proof 
of the unwillingness of the psalmists to encourage inno¬ 
vations that, just as there is no Satan in the Psalter, so 
there is no trace of any angelic name, though the idea 
(also late) of patron angels of nations is not wanting (see 
Angels, § 4, with note). 

It will be noticed that the name of the opponent of 
Michael is not given in Daniel’s vision (Dan. 10 13 12 1). 
In Rev. 12 , however (a chapter of non-Christian origin, 
sec Apocalvpse, § 41), Michael and his angels are 
introduced fighting on behalf of the heavenly ones 
against ' the great dragon, the old serpent, who is called 
foa/JoXos and 6 crarapas ’ (?'. 9). In the Babylonian myth 
the heavenly representative was the light god Marduk, 
and in the Book of Job and elsewhere Israel’s God Yahw6 
takes Marduk’s place (see Behemoth, Dragon). The 
transcendency of the divine nature, however, seemed to 
the writer of Daniel’s visions to require that Yahw6 
should be represented by his archangel. 

In Jewish theosophy Michael, who is sometimes desig¬ 
nated mvvjier, eTriTpoTros, plays an important part. He 
is the chief and greatest of the four great angels ; 2 he 
stands at the right hand of the Almighty (.1 Iidr. Rab ., 
Nu. 231), and is frequently opposed to Sammael, the 
enemy of God. Tradition connected him with many 
incidents in the history of Moses and especially with his 
burial (cp Targ., Jon. on Dt. 316 , Midr. Rab. 11) ; and 
the altercation between this archangel and the devil, 
who claimed Moses’ body, on the ground that he had 
murdered the Egyptian (Ex. 2x2), related in the As - 
sumptio Mosis, chap. 14 (cp APOCALYPTIC, § 59), is 
alluded to in Jude 9. 3 According to Kohut ( Jiid. Angel. 
24) Michael is parallel to Vohumano, ‘ Ahura’s first 
masterpiece,’ one of the Zoroastrian Amesha-spentas or 
archangels. 

See, further, Liiken, Erzengel Afichael (1898). t. K. C. 

MICHAH (rD”?), iCh .2424 /. AV, RV Micah 
{q.v., 5). 

MICHAIAH, RV Micaiah (rV?n? nos. 2, 6 /., 
•IITD'P nos. 4/., and abnormally nos. 1, 3, cp 

Micah, 2 ; m[g]ix<mac [BNAQ]). The name has a 

1 In Jer. Rush hassanah, 56 a, Ber. rabba, 48, it is said lhat 
the names of the months and of the angels came from Babylon. 

2 Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, and Suriel (cp Zuriel) or Raphael. 

8 The words with which Michael repels the devil eViTi/wrjtrai 

croc Kvp co?, are taken obviously from Zech. 3 2; cp ©. 
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strange history. Like Rephaiah [q.v.] it is properly 
one of the many popular corruptions of the tribal or 
ethnic name Jerahmeel (see Micah, Micha). Later 
writers, however, attached 1 to it as the final letter in 
order to suggest the idea of the peerlessness of Yahwfe 
(see Michael) ; it is very probable, too, that some of 
those who used the name Michaiah (without a final -u) 
were reminded by it of the uniqueness of their God. 
Thus viewed, it resembles (as Schrader long ago pointed 
out) 1 the Assyrian name Mannu-ki-ilu-rabu ('Who is 
like the great God?’), to which Mannu-ki-Ramman 
(Adad), ‘ Who is like Adad,’ may be added. The form 
l.TO'D, wherever it is used with reference to pre-exilic 
times, is probably incorrect— i.e. , the final 1 is due to 
an editor. It is worth noticing that the name of the 
1 man of Mt. Ephraim ’ in Judg. 17 is called i,t3*d (Mi- 
caichu) only in ^.14; elsewhere he is called Micah ; also 
that vrr-p, Micaiahu, only occurs twice—in the late 
Book of Chronicles (2Ch. 132 17 7)—and that in one 
of these passages (2CI1. 132) it corresponds to the noyo 
(Maachah) of 1 K. 152 2 Ch. 11 20^ Now roi’D is prob¬ 
ably the original of Micah and of Micaiah; and 
Micaiahu or Micaiehu (?) is a pious Jew’s expansion of 
Micaiah. ‘ Maacah ’ itself is probably a corruption of 
’ Jcrahme’el.’ For a good statement of the ordinary 
view it is enough to refer to Gray, IIPN 157. 

1. b. Imlah, a prophet who was consulted by 
Jehoshaphat with regard to the projected battle against 
the Syrians at Ramoth-Gilead, and for his unfavour¬ 
able answer was imprisoned (1 K. 228-28 2 Ch. 18 7-27, 
ib. za 8 Kt.). The interpolation of words from 

the opening of the Book of Micah in 1 K. 2228^ (BL 
om.), 2 Ch. I827, indicates that he was sometimes con¬ 
founded with Micah the Morasthite (see Micah, i). 
The name was of course common. To prevent any 
doubts as to the origin of Jehoshaphat’s contemporary, 
he is called ben Imlah ; now Imlah may be very plausibly 
regarded as a corruption of Jerahmeel (nSo' from ^*onv). 

2. Father of Achbor {q.v.), 2 K. 22 12 ; in 2 Ch. 34 20 ."ID'D 
— i.e., Micah (<0BA f however, /x[c]t\aia). His son’s name 
Achbor, like his own, and like that of Ahikam, is a corruption of 
Jerahmeel. Cp Pkrez , ad fin. 

3. b. Gemariah, who was present when Baruch read the roll 
of Jeremiah (Jer. 36 11-13). He too was probably a Jerahmeelite. 

‘ Gemariah 1 has, like Gemalli and Gamaliel, probably grown out 
of Jerahmeel. 

4. One of Jehoshaphat’s commissioners for teaching the law 
(2 Ch. 17 7). The leader of the band is Ben-hail (from Ben- 
Jerahme’el). This Micaiah, too, was evidently a Jerahmeelite. 

5. 2CI1. 13 2. See Maacah, 3yC 

6. b. Zaccur, a name in an Asaphite genealogy (Neh. 12 35). 
See Micha, 3. 

7. A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall (see 
Ezra, ii., § i3ir), Neh. 1241 (BK*A om.). Among his com¬ 
panions are Malchijah and Elam, both corruptions of Jerahmeel. 

The remark made at the end of the article Rephaiah {q.v.) 
seems to be fully justified. T. K. C. 

MICHAL (^D'D. § 74 a, ‘power’? or, like Abihail 
[see below] a corruption of Jerahme’el ; © meAxoA ; 
jjlo\xo\ 1 S. 19 i 7 [A once], /meXxopX 1 Ch. 1529 [n] — 

i.e., [cp Pesh.] = ^SOnT), younger daughter of 

Saul, if the statement in 1 S. 14 49 is correct (see Merab), 
and wife of David. How she loved the youthful David 
and became his wife without purchase-money ( mohar ), 
as Saul’s recognition of his prowess (1 S. 1820^; see 
below) ; how by craft she saved his life (1 S. 19 ii^) ; 
how for a time David and Michal were parted 
(1 S.2544) ; 2 how at a later time David demanded her 
from Abner or Ishbosheth, and Palti, her husband, 
had to send her back (2 S. 3 13-16); how she mocked 
David for taking part in a sacred dance (2 S. 61620-23), 

1 Die Ass. -Bab. Keilinschriften , 147 (1872). 

2 The statement in 1 S. 2544, even if unhistorical, is valuable 
archaeologically. It may be illustrated by a severe law of 
ancient Egypt, referred to by Grenfell and Hunt (1 Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, ii.), which permitted a father to take away his married 
daughter from a hushand who displeased him. This law was 
set aside as inhuman by Roman prefects. 
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was well known to the later tradition (see David, 
Saul). It is not difficult, however, to see that, from 
the romantic and idealistic tendency inherent in 
popular tradition, the marriage of David with Saul’s 
daughter has been placed too early. It was only at 
Hebron that Michal became David’s wife, and the 
marriage had the purely political object of uniting the 
tribes of Israel and the clans of Judah. 1 It was also 
only at Hebron that Michal bore David a child—viz., 
Ithream (2 S. 3 s), whose mother’s name in 2 S. is 
corruptly given as F^glah. This Ithream [q.v.) seems 
to be the Jerimoth of 2 Ch. 1118, where his mother’s 
name is given as Abihail (read 'Abihail, daughter of 
Saul'). The existence of this son of Michal, however, 
was apparently unknown to the writer of 2 S. 6 23, 2 
where it is stated that * Michal, bath Saul, had no child 
unto the day of her death. ’ Later generations seem to 
have been surprised not to hear of children of David by 
Michal, who (if ‘ Eglah ’ is, like ‘ Michal,’ a corruption 
of Abigail = Abihail) must have taken precedence of all 
David’s other wives (‘ David’s wife ’ is her description 
in 2 S. 35). An occasion for David’s supposed dislike 
of Michal was therefore invented. In the tinpleasing 
story in 2 S. 616 20-23 David takes up the same attitude 
of a defender of an ancient but (to some) offensive 
religious custom as is taken by Samuel in 1 S. 15 . On 
Michal’s true name see further Saul, § 6 ; on her ‘five 
sons’ (2S.2I8), see Merab ; and on the name of her 
second husband, see Merab, Phalti. 

The lateness of the story in 1 S. 18 25-27 is generally thought 
to be proved by its reference to the rn*?ty of the Philistines. 
This however, presupposes the correctness of MT. It has (one 
may hope) heen shown elsewhere that in no less than three 
passages piy has been miswritten for and that in 1 S. 

18 25, omitting a gloss and a dittogram, the speech of Saul 
should run, ‘The king desires not any purchase-money, but to 
be avenged on the Jerahmeelites.’ The story is nevertheless 
late. Winckler (G/2 179 200) agrees, so far as the lateness of 
the story is concerned. He also agrees that Michal was not 
connected with David till after the death of Ishbaal, when, to 
avoid the danger of pretenders to the crown, he obtained posses¬ 
sion of Saul’s daughter Michal and his grandson Meribbaal 
(Mephibosheth). T. K. C. 

MICHEAS (Micheez), 4 Esd. 1 39 . See Micah, i. 


MICHMASH, Michmas in Ezra 227 = Neh. 731 = 
1 Esd.621 Macalon (b’EOD, DDDD, s\s\{e)s\sc 

1. References j in 1 e1± ' 5 rVA e !9 M ^' 

and situation. A . WN [BA] makmac [L]). the scene 
of one of the most striking episodes 
in OT history (i S. 14 , see Saul, § 2), was a place in 
Benjamin, about 9 R. m. N. of Jerusalem (05 280 47 
140 5). Though it did notrank as a city (Josh. 1821 f .), 
Michmash was recolonised after the exile (Xeh. 11 31 ; 
fiaxcifJLas [BN*A]), and, favoured by the possession of 
excellent wheat land (Mishna, Men. 81), was still a 
very large village (Max/zas) in the time of Eusebius. 
The modern Muhmas is quite a small place. 3 [Conder 
found large stones, a vaulted cistern, and several rough 
rock tombs.] 

The historical interest of Michmash is connected w ith 
the strategical importance of the position, commanding 
the N. side of the Pass of Michmash, which made it 
the headquarters of the Philistines and the centre of 
their forays in their attempt to quell the first rising under 
Saul, as it w’as also at a later date the headquarters 
of Jonathan the Hasmoncean (iMacc. 973; /lax^a-is 
[V a ]). From Jerusalem to Mount Ephraim there are two 
main routes. The present caravan road keeps the high 
ground to the W. near the watershed, and avoids the 
Pass of Michmash altogether. Another route, however, 
the importance of which in antiquity may be judged of 
from Is. 10 28 / (fiax/Aa [ n *]). led southwards from Ai 
over an undulating plateau to Michmash. Thus far 
the road is easy; but at Michmash it descends into a 


1 So first Marq. Fund. 24. David’s first wife would naturally 
come front a clan with which his own clan had connubium ; see 
2S.32. 

2 The list in 2 S. 3 2-5 comes from some special source (Klo.). 

3 [According to Gautier, it has lately increased considerably.) 
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very steep and rough valley, which has to be crossed 
before reascending to Geba. 1 At the bottom of the 
valley is the Pass of Michmash, a noble gorge w'ith 
precipitous craggy sides; (on the difficulty of ‘Bozez’ 
and ‘Seneh’ in 1 S. 14 4 see § 2). On the N. the crag 
is crowned by a sort of plateau sloping backwards into 
a round-topped hill. This little plateau about a mile E. 
of the present village of Muhmas, seems to have been the 
post of the Philistines, lying close to the centre of the 
insurrection, yet possessing unusually good communica¬ 
tion with their establishments on Mount Ephraim by 
way of Ai and Bethel, and at the same time command¬ 
ing the routes leading down to the Jordan from Ai and 
from Michmash itself. 

A geographical and textual study of 1 S. 144-16, in 
continuation of Saul, § 2, will not be unfruitful. 
2 On 1 S Geographically we are much indebted to 

*14 16 * bonder. He points out the accuracy of the 

4-1 ‘ passage in which Josephus describes the 
camp of the Philistines. It was, Josephus says, ‘upon 
a precipice with three peaks ending in a small but sharp 
and long extremity, whilst there was a rock that sur¬ 
rounded them, like bulwarks to prevent the attack of 
an enemy’ (Ant.v i. 62). Such a site actually ‘exists 
on the E. of Michmash—a high hill bounded by the 
precipices of Wady Suw r einit on the S., rising in three 
fiat but narrow mounds, and communicating w'ith the 
hill of Muhmas, w'hich is much lower, by a long and 
narrow ridge, the southern slope of which is immensely 
steep.' Towards Jeba 1 (Geba), therefore, an almost 
impregnable front is presented ; but the communication 
in the rear is extremely easy ; the valley here is shallow’, 
with sloping hills, and a ‘ fine road, affording easy 
access to Muhmas and the northern villages.’ The 
camp of Saul, according to Conder, was probably in 
those * fields of Geba which must have lain E. of the 
village on the broad corn plateau overhanging Wady 
es-Suweinlt.' The * holes ’ of the Hebrews (v. n) are of 
course the line of caves on both sides of the Wady 
es-Suweinlt. On one important point Conder corrects 
Robinson, who speaks (BR I441) of ‘two hills (in the 
valley) of a conical or rather spherical form,’ having 
steep rocky sides, and corresponding to the Bozez and 
Seneh of 1 S. 14 4. The existence of these hills is denied 
by Conder. The valley, he says, ‘ is steep and narrow, 
each side formed of sharp ledges and precipitous cliffs.’ 
These craggy sides are called ‘ teeth,' and each 1 tooth’ 
receives a name, the one that of Bozez, the other that 
of Seneh. As Gautier (180, n.) observes, however, ‘ the 
word “tooth” is not to be taken quite literally. The 
reference is to w r alls (cp RV ‘crag’) of rocks.’ He 
adds, ‘ it is impossible to say which of the two cliffs w r as 
called Bozez, and which Seneh ; moreover, the meaning 
of these two names is unknown. It is also important to 
notice, owing to the ambiguity of the phrase (V’d). tha.t 
the southern wall— i. e. , that turned northward—fronts 
Michmash, and that the northern wall, turned south¬ 
ward, fronts Geba.’ The two former points are real 
difficulties. 

cannot be used in the supposed sense; it can indeed he 
used of the jagged points of rocks, but not for a wall of rock. 
JC* probably should be "133 (cp Aram. R 1313 a rock); should 

be omitted as a gloss. Also the whole clause on the names (from 
Ctth to ."I 3 D) should be omitted as a corrupt form of v. 5. Note 
that pi 32 in v. 5, like j' 3 U in v . 4, is a corruption of jlSJfS. 

We should probably render therefore, ‘ there was a 
wall of rock on the one side, and a wall of rock on the 
other side. The one wall of rock rose up on the N.,’ 
etc. See further the account in SAUL, § 2. 

Compare Conder, PEFQ , April 1874, p. 61 /. ; Tentwork 
2 112 f. ; Furrer, W'anderungen durch das heil. Land(*) t 2539C 
(especially); Gautier, Souvenirs de Terre Sainte , 177 Jf .; 
Miller, The Least 0/all Lands , 85-115. 

w. R. s., § I ; T. K. C., § 2. 

1 So Is. 10 28 describes the invader as leaving his heavy 

baggage at Michmash before pushing on through the pass. 
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MICHMETHAH, RV Michmetbath (nnODDH), a 

town, or (note the art.) district, mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with Asiier (q.v., ii.), on the boundary between 
Ephraim and Manasseh, Josh. 166 (ikacmcon [B], 
M(\x 0 to 0 [A], ax 0 - [ L D* ] ~7 (AhAan <\0 [B], [<\tto 
<\CH p] M<\X 0 O 30 [A]> [Ano ACHp] THC M. [L]). See 
Asher, 2 (and cp Buhl, Pal. 202 ). 

Conder’s theory that the plain K. of Nablus called el-Makhna 
is referred to may perhaps find support in the statement of 
Jos. (Ant. v. 1 22) that the Ephraimile territory extended north¬ 
ward from Bethel to the Great Plain (an appellation which does 
not always in Jos. mean Esdraelon); but the appearance of 
corruption in both contexts renders it very uncertain. No 
emendation of the text has been offered. 

MICHRI ('- 130 , cp Maciiir [T 30 ]; MA X eiP [B], 

- / 

fio\ope [Al, /jiaxeipi [L]; so also Pesh. ), a Benjamite 

(see Benjamin, § 9, iii.) inhabitant of Jerusalem (see Ezra ii. 
§ 5 [£] § 15 [!]«), 1 Ch. 98 f, omitted in || Neh. 11 7. The name 
should perhaps be read Bichri ; cp Bkcher. 

MICHTAM (DHDD) in the headings of Pss. 16 56 - 60 ; 
also, by an easy conjecture, in Is. 389 ( SPOT , with 
Stade and others for 3 PDp. EV ‘a writing'). An 
old tradition finds the sense of ‘inscription,' as if the 
Miehtam-psalms were to be inscribed on stones (<J 5 
Theod. (TrrfKoypcupla or eh arrjXoypa^iav ; so Quinta in 
Ps. 56 ; cp Tg. Nxnn NS'Sa, sculptura recta; Vet. Lat. 
tituli inscriptio). Another favourite explanation was 
4 humble and perfect' (cn 30) ; the Targum adopts this, 
except in Pss. 16 and 60 ; 1 also Jerome, Aquila, and Sym- 
machus. De Dieu and many moderns (so, too, AV), 
after I bn Ezra and Kimhi, derive from kithem (cn?) 

‘ gold ’ ; as if the Michtam-psalms were honoured above 
others and perhaps even written in golden letters, like 
the Arabic poems called Mu allakat. All this is but 
ingenious trifling. The most probable solution is 
suggested by ( 5 's version of criDD (for so the translator 
of Is. 3S9 probably reads)—viz. irpoaevxv (so ( 5 B NQP ; 
< 5 > A (p8r), 7 r pocrevxv)> which seems to correspond to runn 
or pjrrn 4 supplication.’ The two most fertile sources of 
error — transposition and corruption of letters—have 
combined to produce the non-word on no 4 Miehtam ’; 
parallel cases are Maschil, Maiialath. t. k. c. 

MIDDIN(pTO; AIN 60 N [B], maAcon [A], maAAcin 
[L]), the doubtful name of a city in the wilderness of 
Judah (Josh. 15 61). (! 3 B suggests the reading 4 Ainon ’ 

4 a place of springs ’ ; the spot intended might be near 
'Ain el-Feshkha, not far from which there are now two 
ruined places, Khirbet el-Feshkha and Khirbet el-Yahud 
(see Betii-arabah). <* 5 ba attributes the giant of 2 S. 
21 20 to fiadiov (EV 4 of great stature’). Another and 
preferable course is to read for pic, m? (for which there 
are parallels). Missur would be a record of Misrite 
influence (see Mizraim). 

The former identification, however, depends entirely on the 
correctness of the ordinary view of the Tr ham-melah (EV ‘city 
of Salt ’) and En*gedi in v. 62. If these two names are corrup¬ 
tions of‘Ir-Jerahmeel and Kn-kadesh, it becomes probable that 
Middin, Nibshan, and Sf.cacau should be placed to the S. of 
Judah not too far from ‘Ain Gadis. t. K. C. 

MIDIAN (f'np ; 2 maAiam. -an ; in Judith 226, Acts 
729 AV has Madian ; gent. PHD, 01 maAihnaioi 
[BADF], 01 maAinaioi [E]). 

The notices respecting the Midianites are by no 
means uniformly consistent. As to their occupation, 
we sometimes find them described as peaceful shepherds, 
sometimes as merchants, sometimes as roving warriors, 
delighting to raid the more settled districts. Knowing 
what we know, however, of the way of life of Arabian 
tribes, we need not regard these representations as in¬ 
consistent. As to their geographical position, which is, 
for the comprehension of historical narratives, of much 

1 In ihe heading of Ps. CO Tg. has pens, ‘a copy.' 

2 C’tTp in Gen. 37 36 is naturally a mere scribe’s error, which 
could have been corrected from the context even if the Sam. 
text and <0 had not preserved the true reading. 
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importance, we also meet with some diversity of tradi¬ 
tion. We must first refer to the genealogy in Gen. 25 ; 
Midian is there (w. 1 f = 1 Ch. 1 32) represented as a 
son of Abraham and Keturah {q.v. ). The name 
Midian (more properly Madyan) does not appear to 
occur either in Egyptian or in Assyrian documents. 
Friedrich Delitzsch, however {Par. 304; cp KA 7 V-) 
146), identified the Hayapa of the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions with Ephah (q.v.), one of the ‘sons' of Midian 
— i.e ., a Midianite tribe. This identification, if correct, 
shows us (1) that ns-y should be pronounced ns'y or 
nS’y (not nD'y), and (2) that Midianites dwelt in the 
northern part of the Hijaz. The latter point follows 
from the fact that in Tiglath-pilescr’s time (745-727 B.c.) 
the Jlayapa are mentioned with the people of Tema, a 
locality which is still so called (see Ishmael, § 4), and 
in Sargon's reign (722-705 B.c.) with the tribe called 
Thamud, the later geographical position of which is 
known (AT? 221). It is true, a late prophetic writer (Is. 
606 ) speaks of the camels of Midian and Ephah, as 
if Midian and Ephah were distinct peoples. This, 
however, is unimportant, since the writer most prob¬ 
ably derived the names from older writings. Another 
son of Midian in Genesis (l.c. ) is named Kpiier (-£y), 
who is identified by Knobel with the tribe of Ghifdr , 
which in the time of Muhammed had encampments 
near Medina. That is all the light shed by the Genesis 
genealogy on the geographical position of Midian. It is, 
however, historically suggestive that of the five sons of 
Midian in Gen. 254 three (Ephah, Hpher, and Hanoch) 
have namesakes among the Israelites. It is probable 
enough that some Midianite clans became assimilated 
to Israel. 

Proceeding to Exodus ( 3 i), we find the father-in-law 
of Moses described as 4 priest of Midian ’ (see Hobab, 
Jethro) ; and from the fact that in Judg 1 16 he is called, 
not 4 the Midianite,’ but 4 the Kenite ’ (cp Amalek), we 
may perhaps infer (though to be sure the conjecture is 
somewhat hazardous) that the Kenites, or at least a 
portion of them, were at one time or another reckoned 
as Midianites. However that maybe, there is no doubt 
as to the inference next to be mentioned. It is stated 
in Ex. 3 1 that Moses led the flocks of his father-in-law 
to 4 Horeb the mountain of God,’ from whieh it is plain 
that the narrator placed the Midianites in the Sinaitic 
peninsula— i.e ., apparently in the southern part of it. 
In the regal period (1 K. II18) we find Midian repre¬ 
sented as a district lying between Edom and Paran, on 
the way to Egypt— i. e. , somewhere in the NE. of the 
Sinaitic desert (but cp Hadad, where the correctness of 
the reading jno is questioned). The poem at the end 
of Habakkuk also seems to place Midian in the region 
ofSinai (Hab. 37 ; cp Cushan). Lastly, in E's version 
of the tale of Joseph we read of Midianite traders 
journeying through the pasture grounds of Jacob’s sons 
towards Egypt (Gen. 37 28a 36; cp Ishmael, § 3). 
None of these passages, however, gives us any informa¬ 
tion as to the geographical position of Midian. 

Elsewhere in the OT the Midianites are described as 
dwelling to the E. of Israel. Abraham sends the sons 
of his concubines including Midian, 4 eastward to the 
east country ’ (Gen. 256 ); cp East [Children of the]. 
The story of Balaam, too, yields a not uninteresting 
geographical point. It has been shown by a critical 
analysis of Nu. 22 that, in one of the older forms of the 
story of Balaam, Midian took the place of Moab, and 
was represented as situated more to the E. than Moab. 

The important struggle of the people of northern 
and central Palestine, under Gideon (q.v.) or Jerub- 
BAAL, against the Midianites of the Syrian desert 
is related in Judg. 6/. (a composite section—see Judges, 
§ 8). We have here a vivid presentation of the struggle, 
which so continually recurs in those countries on a 
greater or smaller scale, between the agricultural popula¬ 
tion and the wandering tribes of the desert. Of the 
Bedouins, in particular, we have an admirable picture. 
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Such passages as Judg. 824, ' for they had golden ear¬ 
rings (or nose-rings?), because they were Ishmaelites, 
imply accurate knowledge (see Ring, § 2). The nomads 
must have come in full force against their neighbours 
to the W., until the latter took courage, assembled their 
troops, and drove out the invaders. The memory of 
this was long cherished by tradition, as we see from 
Is. 94 [3] IO26 Ps. 839 [10]/ (fiafraiu. [R]). Whether 
the defeat of Midian by the Edomite king Hadad (Gen. 
3635 ) ‘in the field of Moab' (see Field) — in the 
vicinity, therefore, of Gideon’s last victories—may be 
brought into connection with this war, is a subject of 
controversy (see Ewald GF/1 3 )2476; but cp Bela); 
it seems very probable. 

It is a mere reflex of the story of Gideon that we 
find in the account of the war waged by the Israelites in 
the time of Moses against the Midianites, who had led 
them into sin (N11. 256-9 ; on chap. 31 , see Dillmann, 
and Driver, hitrodS*\ 68, who recognise its secondary 
character). The narrative bears the stamp of artificiality 
and is thoroughly unhistorical. It is worth noticing 
that the writer places the home of the Midianites in the 
northern portion of Moab, which afterwards becomes 
the territory of the tribes of Reuben and Gad. (On the 
names of the 1 five kings of Midian,’ see Rekem, Zur, 
etc.) 

This variety of statement as to the geographical 
position of the Midianites need not surprise us. Tribes 
that dwell in tents and breed camels—and as such the 
Midianites are represented in many passages of the OT 
—may shift their territory in the course of ages ; they 
are also liable to internal disruption, not to mention the 
fact that many tribes regularly move from place to place 
according to the season of the year. Moreover, the 
grouping of the tribes and clans is by no means 
constant; hence we can easily understand that whilst in 
the Genesis lists Ishmael is a step-brother of Midian, in 
Judg. 824 the Midianites are represented as a branch of 
Ishmael. 

Midian as a nation disappears from history at a very 
early period. Whilst, however, the principal sphere of 
the activity of the Midianites was the country to the E. 
of Israel, we find in a region at a considerable distance 
to the S. a trace of this people lasting down to the 
end of the middle ages and even to modern times. 

Ptolemy (67) mentions a place called Mofiiaya, on the coast of 
Arabia, and his definition of its position relatively to *Oi’i/7j 
makes it certain that he refers to the locality which the Arabic 
geographers call Madyan, in the neighbourhood of Una ('Ain 
*Una, now pronounced 'Ainuna). Madyan is the first halting- 
place to ihe S. of Ilakl , the second to the S. of Aila (' Akaba ), 
on the pilgrim route to Mecca. According to an Arabic account 
the place is abundantly supplied with water, and so it was 
found to be by the famous traveller Riippell; it was, therefore, 
peculiarly suitable for a permanent settlement. At present it is 
known as Maghair Sho'aib, * the Caves of Sho’aib,’ after the 
name of the prophet of Madyan mentioned in the Koran. From 
this point Ruppell reached Makna in seven hours, journeying in 
a WSW. direction. Madyan is, accordingly, almost exactly 
opposite the extremity of the Sinaitic peninsula ; though cut off 
by the sea, it is not far from the pasture-grounds of the ancient 
Midianile priest and from the district once inhabited by the 
Hayapa. Being only a short way from the sea it is treated 
by Ptolemy as a place on the coast, and even one of ihe ancient 
Arabic geographers describes it in similar terms. Nor can we 
be surprised, to find that in the same passage of Ptolemy it 
appears again, under the name of MaSia/u.a, as an inland place 
near Makna and Akale (HakI). Double references of this kind 
occur elsewhere in the works of geographers who derived their 
information from several different itineraries and thus could 
hardly avoid such mistakes (see, however, Sprenger, Die alte 
Geog. Arab., § 16, 209). The passage in Ptolemy excludes the 
notion that the place, acquired the name of Madyan in con¬ 
sequence of its being identified with the Madyan of the Koran, 
or in other words, that the name was borrowed indirectly from 
the OT. A further proof of this is that the poet Kuthaiyir 
(died in 723 or 724 a.d.), who was very well acquainted with 
the district in question, also mentions the name. Perhaps 
even the mysterious figure of Sho'aib may have been derived 
from genuine Midianite tradition, and brought by Muhammed 
into connection with, narratives of biblical origin. In any case 
the site must be one. in which, at some time or another, a portion 
of the nomadic Midianites established a settlement, so that the 
name of this long-forgotten people became permanently attached 
to the spot. 


MIGDOL 

Cp Geography, § 12a; Goi.d; Sinai; and see Ndldeke, 
Ueber dte Anialekiter und einige andere Nachbawdlker der 
Israeli ten (1864); Sir R. Burton, The Gold Mines 0/Midian 
(1878), and The Land 0/Midian Revisited (1879). t. N. 

MIDRASH (CHID), 2 Ch. 13 22 24 27 ; AV ‘Story,’ 
RV ‘Commentary.’ See Chronicles, § 6 [2], His¬ 
torical Literature, § 14. 

MIDRIFF (rnjTlV), Ex. 29 13 AV m s- See Caul, 
Liver. 

MIDWIFE (J"n^D), Gen. 3828 etc. See Medicine. 

MIGDAL-EL (^N”^HJp, ‘ tower of God ’ ? —rather, 
like Migdal in some other cases, from ‘ Jerahmeel ’ ; 
MCfAAA [aPCIm] [B], MArA^AlH (gOP&m) [A], MAf- 
AaAihA (go.) [L]), a ‘fenced city’ of Naphtali (Josh. 
1938), mentioned with Iron and Beth-anath, and there¬ 
fore most plausibly identified, not with Mejdel-Kerum 
(Knobel), nor with Mujedil ( PEFMem . I96, after 
Guerin), nor with a Magdala on the Sea of Galilee, 
but with Mejdel-Silim , between Mujedil and Hunin, 
well within the limits of Naphtali. 

The name which follows, without the conjunctive particle, is 
Horem [q.v.], which is evidently due to a mistake. The scribe 
glanced over Beth-anath and Beth-shemesh, and wrote D*IU 
(whence to ° soon. £. 

MIGDAL-GAD (ir^CD, 1 tower of Gad,’ cp Baal- 
GAD ; m<\(-aAa r<\A [B], MAfA^Ar. [AL]), a city in 
the lowland of Judah, included in the same group with 
Lachish and Eglon (Josh. 1537), and possibly the 
Maktir or Migdal mentioned in a list of Rameses III. 
with places identified as Judahite (Sayce, RP ( 2 \ 639). 
It is not improbably the Magdali of Am. Tab. (237 26) 
mentioned with 'En-anab (see Anab) and other places 
in S. Judah. Jerome gives it a bare mention as 
Magdala ((AS 139 12). Guerin {/ud. 2 130-132) identifies 
this place with the large village el-Mejdel, two m. inland 
from ’Askalan. So fertile a district needed a protecting 
Migdal (tower). But surely this site is too near a 
Philistine fortress. El~Mejdel may be either the village 
with a strong tower near Ashkelon called Belzedek in 
Josephus (/?/iii. 23), or perhaps the inland city of 
Ashkelon (q. v .). Remains of marble columns abound. 

T. K. C. 

MIGDAL-SHECHEM. See Shechem, tower of. 
MIGDOL (VuD [Vnp Jer. 46m]; M&rAtoAoc. 

castra, Vg. [cp Aq., Symm.] in Ex., turris in Ez. 
[r=‘tower,’ AV], Magdalum in Jer.), the name of one, 
or two, Egyptian places. So far as the form is con¬ 
cerned, the name represents nothing but the Egyptian 
pronunciation of the Hebrew word ‘ tower, castle,’ 
accented kdmes being regularly rendered by 6 in 
Egyptian. 

In names of towns, we can trace this loanword, written tna-k- 
tl-ra (the tl can be read to), ma-ga-di-ra, back to the fourteenth 
century b.c. Sahidic Coptic has preserved it as M€^toA» 
Lower Coptic MiAtGoA. M6O}TG0A, MlATOA^and thus it 
occurs also in various geographical names. Semitic names were 
frequent in the eastern regions of the Delta, owing to their 
mixed population, cp Goshen, § 4. 

1. The first Migdol is mentioned in Ex. 142 (less 
clearly in Nu. 337). The Israelites encamp ‘between 
Migdol and the sea,’ at the moment of leaving Egypt. 
Evidently, this place was only a small fortified border 
town, more probably nothing but a fort protecting the 
roads from the E. It would be possible to compare a 
locality, mentioned in pap. Anastasi, 5 20. Two run¬ 
away slaves are pursued near T-ku (Sukkothl cp 
Exodus i., § 10) to the ‘closing fortification {s-ga-ira, 
•Ud) of T-ku,’ thence to the S. and to ‘ the fortress ’ {him, 
not Etham, q.v.) ; but they pass ‘ the northern wall of 
the Watchtower ( ma-k-tl-ra ) of Sety I.’ This ‘ Maktol 
of king Sety I.’ which is, certainly, to be sought for 
NW. of the region of 7 #«-Succoth-Maskhuta, not far 
from the modern Isma'illye, would fulfil all conditions 
1 See Stern, Copt . Gr., § 164, on these forms. 
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for those assuming the Crocodile Lake as the * Sea ’ of 
the Exodus-narrative. As long, however, as it is im¬ 
possible to determine the other two geographical names 
(PlHAHlROTll and Baal-Zephon) connected with the 
passage through the sea, we cannot say much regarding 
this location, and must accept it with the greatest caution 
(cp Exodus i., § n). There must have been various 
other Migdols or ‘towers’ along the eastern border 
of Egypt to guard it against inroads of desert-tribes. A 
trace of such a fort is to be found, for example, in the 
modern name BIr-Magdal (Bfr Maktal), in the desert, 
23 m. NEof Ismaillye. 1 Others, the situation of which 
cannot be determined, 2 occur in the inscriptions. Thus 
the name is too frequent to admit an easy identification. 
For another view of the geography, see Moses, § n. 

2. In Ezek. 29 10 (fiaySovXou [Q]) desolation is 
threatened to Egypt, ‘from Migdol (so AV U, £-) to 
Syene'; so also in 306 —Migdol thus marking the N. 
and Syene the S. limit of the country (see Syene). 
In Jer. 44 1 Migdol heads the list of Egyptian towns 
in which the Jewish refugees from the Babylonians 
had congregated (Migdol, Tahpanhes, Noph). In 
46 i 4 , accordingly, the same three cities are the field 
of Jeremiah’s activity in proclaiming the coming 
desolation of Egypt by Babylonian armies. (The 
passages are treated elsewhere from a different point of 
view; see Pathros, § 2, and Crit. Bib.) Stephen of 
Byzantium mentions Magdolos as a city of Egypt on 
the authority of Hecatreus. 3 The ltinerarium Antonini 
places Magdolo 12 R. m. S. of Pelusio , 12 m. N. of 
Bile, on a road which ultimately leads to Serapiu — i.e ., 
the city Serapeum near the E. end of Goshen. It is 
evident that this frontier city of the ltinerarium cannot 
be identified with that of Exodus (as has frequently been 
assumed), being situated too far N. of Goshen. On the 
other hand, it is quite likely that this Magdolo(n) is the 
Migdol of the prophets. Its situation near Pelusium 
‘the key to Egypt,' agrees well with the presence of a 
colony of Jewish fugitives. However, a town at the 
entrance of Goshen would fulfil the same conditions and 
would fit well in the parallelism to Memphis. We have 
only to consider that, apparently, there was no larger 
city on the frontier of Goshen, such as would be required 
for giving shelter and occupation to a great number of 
immigrants. Thus the northern Migdol is at least 
much more probable than one of the various small 
frontier-fortresses of that name (see note 4). The above 
place is usually identified with Tel(l)-es-Semut, 4 12 Eng. 
m. SW. of Pelusium, at a distance agreeing with the 
ltinerarium , possibly only somewhat too far E. No 
certainty, however, can be attributed to this identifica¬ 
tion. 5 w. M. M. 

MIGHTY ONE p 23 ), Gen. 108 etc. See Angels, 
§ 1, and cp Nephilim, § l.c. 

MIGRON (pT 3 ft), mentioned in the list of places on 
the route supposed to be taken by an Assyrian invader 

1 Actually identified with the biblical Migdol by Ebers, 
entirely again.st the description in Exodus, as it is outside of 
Egypt and far from the lakes. 

2 Among the desert forts enumerated by Sety 1 . (cp W. M. 
Mfiller, Asien , p. 134) occurs ‘the Ala-k-ti-ra of Sety I.'; cp 
Rosellini, Mon. Stor. 50. This does not seem to be identical 
with that mentioned in pap. Anastasi (see above). We should 
expect to find it more to the NE. of the great border city Ta-ru. 
Some Egyptologists have erroneously confounded this and the 
bihlical Migdols with a royal ‘tower’ or magdol in Phoenicia, 
mentioned under Rameses III. (Ros. op cit. 133). 

3 Wiedemann, Comm, on Herod. 2159, quotes also Theogn. 
Can. p. 62. 

4 * H ill of direction,’ from its situation near the road to Syria. 
It has, of course, nothing to do with an ancient city Sm-bhd(t ?), 
compared by Brugsch. 

5 Champollion thought of various Egyptian places called 
jnashtfil , but this name is, most likely, Arabic (‘ plantation,’ cp 
Schleiden, Dillmann). Winckler, Amarna Letters, no. 159, 
1 28, understands magdali in the phrase ‘ behold, Acco is like 
magdali in Egypt,’of the biblical city, whilst the present writer 
( op. cit. glossary) would prefer to take it in the general sense 
‘watch-tower, km tress,’ as an allusion to the numerous border- 
fortifications. 


of Judah (Is. 10 28, €5 Pesh. read Megiddo ; in Q m ff- 
e'MAfCAAtON . . a' c' KAI . TO GBpAIKON M&rptO, 
Magron [Vg.]). The enemy passes necessarily through 
Aiath, Migron, and Michmash ; Migron is therefore 
identified with the ruins of Makritn, N. of Michmash 
on the road to Ai (cp Baed. PalS 1 ), 119, Buhl, Pal. 
176 /.). If the text of 1 S. 14 a (e/t fxayiov [B], ev 
juayeSSco [L]) be correct, we also find a Migron situated 
•in the border (nxp) of Geba ’ (so read for ‘Gilreah’), 1 
and as the context shows, between Geba and Michmash, 
and therefore S. of the Migron in Isaiah. The two 
places cannot be identified (cp Di.); either there were 
two Migrons, or (the defining words 1 in Migron ’ being 
superfluous) the text in 1 S. 14 2 must be corrupt. 

Wellhausen, Budde, H. P. Smith would read ‘(in the) 
threshing floor,' Klostermann conjectures ‘(in the) com¬ 

mon-land.’ The former, however, is an assumed word, and the 
latter is post-exilic in use. The corruption seems to he more 
deeply seated ; JV 12 D may be a corruption of JV21, rimmon. A 
glossator, finding the two readings pm and (puc), probably 

harmonised them by representing the rimmon or pomegranate 
tree - as situated in a place called Migron (Magedon). In Zech. 
12 11 (see Hadadrimmon), MT and (even more clearly) © still 
preserve the same two competing readings pm and puo- 

T. K. C. 


MIJAMIN § 99) or Miniamin (so EV), but 

rather, Minjamin ; ; cp Benjamin, and Mini- 

amlni, one of the Jewish names found by Hilprecht and 
Clay in the business documents from Nippur ( Th. LZ T, 
Aug. 6, 1898, col. 434). Probably a corruption of 
Jerahmeel (Che.); note ^utA^Aos (cp Mahalalel) and 
;ua77X05 (cp Elam in Ezra 27 31). 

1. The name borne by one of the 24 (post-exilic) priestly 
courses; 1 Ch .249 (fieviaiieiv [ 11 ], /x[e]ia^eiv [AL]). Also the 
name of a Levite, temp. Hezekiah, 2 Ch. 31 is (/Sei'ia/jiRlu' 
[UAL]), of a priest, temp. Nehemiah, Neh. 12 5 (AV Miamin; 

[»S*c.amg.] } [L], BN*A om.), of a ‘father’s house,’ 

etmp. Joiakim, Neh. 12 17 (Peviaixeiv [Nc.a mg.] ) /xia/xeu/ [L], 
BK*A om.), of a signatory under Nehemiah, Neh. 10 7 (/xiap-eip. 
[ 11 ], -v [AL], [**]), and of one of those who took part in 

the services at the dedication of the wall, Neh. 12 41 (/Sena/xeu/ 
[Nc.a r»g.] } fjaafjLCiv [L], BN* A om.). 

2. AV Miamin, in list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra 


i., § 5 end), Ezra 10 25 (afiaficiv [I»N], /xea/xi/x [A|, jxiapeifieas 
[L])=i Esd. 926 Maecus (/aiAtjAos [ 15 ], /xaijAos [A], p.iap.i6aias 
[L]). 

MIKLOTH (rffejJD; 1 Ch.831/. makaAcoG [BA], 
MAreAAcoG [].]; 937/., makgAAcoG [B and X once], 
makgAcoG [A], makgAgoG [L]). i. No doubt a 
member of the Benjamite genealogy in 1 Ch. 830-38 (see 
Benjamin, § 9, ii. / 3 ). The name should be supplied in 
831 from B and 937. 

The name is probably a corrupted abbreviation of‘Jerahmeel. 
But for the numerous parallels to this, it might mean ‘rods, 
see Names, § 75. 


2. According to MT a (supernumerary) officer of 
David (1 Ch. 274 , fxaKeXXmd [L] ; Vg. Macelloth; 
Pesh. om.). BA (rightly) omit v. 4 a — i.e., the clause 
containing Mikloth. Notice that ni^pa is suspiciously 
like lnfobnai. which itself appears to be due to dittography. 

T. K. C. 


MIKNEIAH fliTJjpp. as if ‘ YahwA is possessor,' 

§ 36; p-aKOuaB] [BNA 1 , fxaKKao ia(«) [L]), a Lcvite musician, 
1 Ch. 15 18 (/LtaxeAAeia [B], fjuxioce AAa [n], fiaxxana [L] 21 ). Per¬ 
haps, however, we should read ?JVJFIE» ‘ Mattaniah.’ 

T: ' r T. K. C. 

MILALAI C’r’/’P), a Levite musician, Neh. 1236 

(BRAL om.). A corruption of Jerahmeel, like Gilalai which 
follows. Cp Mahalalel, and see Guthe in SBOT ad loc. 

T. K. C. 

MILCAH (nS^D, § 44; meAxa [BADELF]; 

melciia). 

1. Bath Haran, wife of Nahor (Gen. 11 29 222023 

1 See Gibeah, § 1. 

2 For another plausible but hardly probable view of in 
1 S. 14 2 see Rimmon ii., 2. 
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24 1524471*). If the view taken elsewhere (Haran, 
Nahor) is correct, it is most probable that (on the 
analogy of [2] below, and of Hammoleketh) we 
should correct Milcah into Salecah (q.v .). If, 
however, we think the traditional readings, ‘ Haran ’ 
and ' Nahor,’ to be safe, it will be plausible to explain 
Milcah on the analogy of Sarah (q.v.) as a divine 
title, ‘queen,’ and Jensen ( ZA , 1896, p. 300) has aptly 
referred to the titles maliktu or malkatu , * princess,’ 1 
and malikat ilani ( i.e., either ' princess of the gods ’ or 
'giver of decisions \nidlikat , partic.] of the gods’) 2 
borne by Istar. In the Sumerian hymns Istar is called 
the daughter of the moon-god. To the early Israelites, 
however, Milcah (or Malcah?) w r ould be the * queen ’ of 
the children of Isaac. The possibility of a connection 
with Jerahmeel may also be mentioned. 

2. A daughter of Zelophehad (q.v.), Nu. 2633 27 1 36 11 
Josh. 17 3f. The name seems to be miswritten for Salecah 
(q.v.), n and 0 being easily confounded (cp 1 K. 21 4, ->□ for te). 

T. K. C. 

MILCOM (Dbf?? ; mcAxom [AL], moAX- [AQ ; con- 
formation to moAox] 1 melchom), the national god of 
the Ammonites (iK. 11 s33, 2 K. 23 i 3)- 3 The same 
name should be read in Jer. 49 13 (so © mgAxoA [BN • 
A in v. 1], Vg., Pesh.), where MT erroneously pro¬ 
nounces tnctlcham , ‘their king.’ 4 In some other cases 
ancient translators and modern interpreters have read 
the consonants cata as a proper name ; thus, in 2 S. 
I230 (fieXxoX. rod ( 3 as. avr [B]) = 1 Ch. 2O2 for MT ‘ the 
crown of their king' © nA has the doublet MoAxoA (B ; 
M oXxog A) toO ( 3 acnX€(os olvtCov (see also Vg. in Ch.), 
and this interpretation, which is found in the Talmud 
{'A bod a Zara 44 a) and Jewish commentators, is adopted 
by Geiger, Graetz, Wellhausen, Driver, Klostermann, 
and others (cp in 2 S. 12 31). The special interest 
of the passage lies in the fact that, if this view be correct, 
we should naturally infer that Milcom at Kabbah was 
represented by an idol in human form and of con¬ 
siderable size (see Idol, §4/".). In Am. 1 15 Aquila 
and Symmachus read MeXxo/L and are followed by 
Jerome. This interpretation—probably suggested by the 
resemblance to Jer. 493—is not favoured by the parallel, 
23. In Am. 5 a 6 , for MT ‘your king’ (where © 

and Vg. have Moloch ; whence Acts 7 43). Aquila read 
MoXxo/a, Jerome (? Sym.) Melchom , Syriac (also in 
Acts) Malchom. A reference to Milcom is out of place, 
whatever the meaning of the difficult verse may be. 
Finally, in Zeph. 1 5 some Greek minuscules have XleXxofi 
(so Vg., Pesh.), others MoAox (so Q mer ); in the context 
Milcom is very improbable ; ‘ their king ’ is doubtless 
the god who received this title (Molech). 

Many scholars, in ancient and modern times, have 
been of the opinion that Milcom was the same deity as 
Molech, an identification which is in part responsible 
for the confusion of the names that is found in the 
versions. The only ground for this identification, apart 
from the obvious similarity of the names, is 1 K. 11 7, 

' Molech the abomination of the Ammonites,' compared 
with vv. 5 and 33 (Milcom). The Hebrew text of v. 7 
is in itself suspicious (f?Q without the article), and © L 
has MeAxo^a(-o [A]), doubtless the true reading. The 
high-place which Solomon erected for Milcom is said to 
have been on the Mount of Olives (2 K. 2813), whilst 
Molech was w orshipped, so far as our sources show, only 
in the Valley of Hinnom ; and the name of Milcom is 
never coupled with the sacrifice of children wffiich w'as 
characteristic of the Molech cult (Ew r ., Movers, Dies., 
and Kue.). Others therefore rightly distinguish Milcom, 
the national god of Ammon, from Molech (see Molech). 

1 Cp Schrader, MBA IV, 1886, pp. 477-491. 

2 G. Smith, Hist, of Assurb. 121; Del. / 4 m. HJVB 412. 

3 <5 has in 1 K. It 533 tw /ScuriAei avTuv [BA on v. 33I, rtZv 
/SatriAeW au. [A in v. 5I; in 2 K. 23 13 /xoAxoA [Bl, afieAxo/x [A], 
fx.o\o\ [LI- 

4 There is no reason to think that the Massoretes meant 
malcham to be taken as a proper name, though it is so under¬ 
stood by Rashi. 
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Nothing further is knowm of this god, whose name 
has not been found outside of the OT. The name is 
obviously derived from mttek, ' king ’ (cp Phoen. milk 
in proper names, and see Molech) ; the last syllable 
is probably an inflection, the nominative ending with 
the old determinative mimation (Baudissin ; cp Lagarde); 
so that the name signifies simply ' king ’. Those w r ho 
regard d:jVd as a compound, equivalent to sy ' king 
of the people’ (Kue., and others), or ‘‘Am (the god of 
Ammon) is king’ (Eerdmans) give no satisfactory 
explanation of the syncope of the guttural. 

Literature. —Milcom has generally been treated in connection 
with Molech ; see the literature in the latter article. 

G. F. M. 

MILDEW (pp*V , yerakoti; 60 XpA[DL 2822], iKTCpOC 
[1 K. 837 (A), 2 Ch. 628 Am. 49], <\NeMO<J) 0 opiA 
[Hag. 2 17]) is five times mentioned in connection with 
paw- siddaphon , ‘blasting.’ The adj. pv, ydrdk, 
signifies ‘greenish-yellow’ ; in Jer. 306 jyerdkdn is used 
of deathlike pallor, and as applied to corn it means 
doubtless the hue of decay produced by the Puccinia 
gram inis, Pers. 

Puccinia graminis is a very common and widely 
distributed fungus, which after hibernating on the dead 
leaves and leaf-sheaths of grass-plants alights first on 
such leaves as those of the barberry; 1 after this a 
fresh generation is produced, the spores of which being 
carried by the wind enter and act upon the leaves of 
grass-plants. (See the account in EB^ 16 293/., and 
esp. Sachs, Textbook of Bot.W, 332-5.) Arabic cog¬ 
nates of ppT denote ‘jaundice.’ N. M. 

MILE (miAion). S** Weights and 

Measures. 

MILETUS (miAhtoc. Acts 20 isi 7 ; 2 Tim. 4 20 
[where AV has Miletum by a mere error]) stood on 
the southern shore of the bay of Latmus 
1 . History. - nto vv j 1 j c j 1 t ^ e Maeander flowed. The 
site, now deserted, bears the name Palatia, from the 
ruins of its huge theatre, the largest in Asia Minor. 
The period of the greatness of Miletus lay six centuries 
before the time of Paul. Even in Homer (//. 2868 ) 

' Carian Miletus ’ is a city of renown. During the early 
Greek period, it was the port for the trade of the 
Masander valley. This is seen from its early coinage 
(Head, Hist. Nutn. 502) ; and the existence of trade 
with Phrygia is attested as early as the sixth century 
B. C. by Hipponax, who twits the Phrygian traders at 
Miletus with their bad Greek (Hipp. frg. 36 [30] : Kai 
robs ZoXolkovs, r)v Xapunri, irepvacnv | $>pvyas ,uev ey 
MiA^rov aX(piTeij(rovTas, quoted by Rams. Hist. Geogr. 
of AM 37). [Miletus is given in © as the source of 
the wool that was imported to Tyre (Ezek. 27 18). It 
represents apparently the Heb. ins. Pliny speaks of 
Milesia lana {HN 29 2 9), and Vergil of Milesia vellera 
(Georg. 3306).] Ephesus was in many respects a more 
convenient port for much of the trade of the Maeander 
valley; but for a long time the energy of the Milesians 
enabled them to defy all rivalry (cp Herod. 528, rijs 
IwvLtjs fy 7 rpdaxwa)- Their commercial relations were 
very far-reaching—with Egypt (Herod. 2178, Strabo 
801), with the Pontus, on the shores of which they 
planted more than seventy colonies (Str. 635, Ephesus 
ap. Athen. 524), and with lower Italy. The energy of 
the city disappeared under Persian rule after its capture 
in 494 B.c., when the inhabitants suffered transporta¬ 
tion to the Tigris (Herod. 530 618/.) and Ephesus began 
to assert herself. Miletus possessed no few ei than four 
harbours, one of them large enough for a fleet ; but in 
course of time the silt brought down by the Moeander 
blocked the harbours and the entire gulf of Eatmus 
(Plin. HN 2 91 531) so that the site of the town is 
now r as much as five or six miles from the sea. This 
process must have advanced some way even in Paul s 

l In this form it is called ZEcidium Berberidis , Garth. 
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time (about 57 a.d. ); but how far is not certainly 
known. 

On the one hand, the island of Lade in front of Miletus was 
apparently slill an island in Strabo’s time—about 19 a.d.— (cp 
635, npoicetTou S' tj AdSrj vr}<ros nArfcrtov) : it is now a hillock in 
the plain, 2 miles \V. of the town. On the other hand, Priene, 
lying almost due N. of Miletus, on the opposite shore of the 
gulf, was close to the sea, and the Maeander entered the gulf 
at a point between that town and Miletus (Strabo, 636) : the site 
of Priene is now 10 m. or more from the sea. 

It appears, therefore, that the silting-up process has 
been more rapid on the northern side of the gulf than 
on the southern ; and this agrees with the fact that at 
the present day the southern loop of the river, as it 
winds through the alluvial plain, seems to be the 
ancient channel. We must conclude that, at the time 
of Paul’s visit, it was possible to sail across to Priene, 
whereas to-day the track crosses the plain and the ferry 
over the Maeander ( Mendere Chat) : the land journey 
must have involved an immense detour of over 40 m. 
round the head of the gulf. 

The death-blow of Miletus was given by its capture by 
Alexander the Great (Arrian, A nab. 1 19/i , Strabo, 635). 
In Paul’s time, therefore, Miletus, though still called a 
fir)Tp6Tro\i$ of Ionia, 1 was a second-rate town. A sure 
index of its unimportance is to be seen in the fact that 
it did not lie on any great Roman road. For the 
eastern trade-route turned off sharply to the E. at 
Magnesia 15 R. m. S. of Ephesus (Plin. HN 631), and 
did not touch Miletus. The most direct route to 
Ephesus, some 30 m. distant in an air-line from Miletus, 
was by way of Priene, crossing Mt. Mycale to mod. 
Chanli (anc. Panionium) and thence along the coast 
to mod. Scala Nova , which is about 10 m. from 
Ephesus (ep Murray's Hatidb. to AM, iii.). 

Paul came to Miletus the day after leaving Samos, 
the intervening afternoon and evening having been 

2. Paul’s visit. p pen ‘ at Jv, g fT ?\ *" Sam °f 
Roads (R\ ). 2 He had 'determined 

to sail past Ephesus,' as he was anxious to spend 
Pentecost in Jerusalem (Acts 20 16): finding that the 
vessel would be detained some time (how long is not 
stated) at Miletus, he sent thence to invite the Ephesian 
elders to meet him (v. 17). The next evening after 
leaving Miletus was spent at Cos (Acts 21 1). 

Conforming to the conditions of navigation on this 
coast, Paul’s vessel sailed very early in the morning 
from its anchorage at Trogyllium, taking advantage 
of the N. wind, and soon traversing the 20 m. to 
Miletus. Paul thus reaehed Miletus probably before 
noon ; and his messenger may have waited for the 
evening breeze from the S. (the Imbat), which would 
carry him across the gulf (about 12 m.) to Priene. 
Eight hours would suffice for the journey thence to 
Ephesus, by the path above described. The elders 
would not travel as fast as a single messenger ; but it 
would be possible for them to reach Priene twelve hours 
after the arrival of the messenger at Ephesus ; and if a 
boat were in readiness there they might be in Miletus 
by midnight. The ship would weigh from Miletus 
after midnight with the first breath of wind from the 
N. (cp Acts 21 1, €vdv 5 po/j.'/)crai'T€$, ‘running before 
the wind'). Forty hours is therefore the minimum of 
Paul’s stay in Miletus. This would just allow him to 
see the elders during the two or three hours before 
sailing. Probably, however, it would be right to 
allow another day for the unlading and lading of 
the ship at Miletus. This would allow more ample 
time for the various items in the calculation ; and 
would mean that the elders availed themselves of the 
morning wind from Priene, and reached Miletus 
probably before noon, forty-eight hours after Paul’s 

1 Cp CIG 2878J ttj? irpwrrj? ttj? ’lamas toKtafitvr)*: tea l 
/uitj rpon-oAeu>? ttoAAwv /cal fieyabuiv ttoAcoji/ ev re rai Homo /cal 
777 Atyu/rru) /cal noWa^ov tt}s oi/cov/aeVij? MiAr^criaij/ 7roAeu>? 4 
BovAtJ— which sums up the traditional history of the city. 

2 /cal/aetVavrcseVTpa/yuAiw(DHLP; Dgr TpcoyvAi^) is omitted 
by KABC, Lachm., Tisch., Treg., WH. 
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arrival there, and spent with him the last twelve or 
fourteen hours of his vessel’s stay. 1 The impression 
given by the passage (Acts 20 17-211) is that there was 
little margin of time. 

Paul was not master of the movements of the vessel, otherwise 
he would have touched at Ephesus. The somewhat ambiguous 
expression of v. 16 (‘ Paul had determined to sail by Ephesus,’ 
AV : xe/cpi/cci . . . Trapan\€v<Tou, ‘ to sail past,’ RV) refers to a 
decision made at Troas (Acts 20 6) when selecting the coaster 
upon which a passage was to be taken. The omission of 
Ephesus from the itinerary was not the choice of Paul; it was 
a disadvantage outweighed by the speed of the ship upon which 
he finally decided to embark. The fact that she could not 
accomplish her lading at Miletus in time to lake advantage of 
the first (or perhaps even the second) morning’s wind, was an 
unforeseen way out of the difficulty. 

On the visit of Paul to Miletus implied in 2 Tim. 4 20, see 
Timothy, Epp. to, and cp Trophimus. w. j. w. 

MILK. At every period of their national life, from 
the earliest to the latest, the Hebrews made large use of 
milk as an article of diet. It is therefore rightly men¬ 
tioned by Ben Sira, even before wine and oil, among 
’ the principal things for the whole use of man’s life' 
(Eeelus. 39 26), for the nomad ancestors of the Hebrew 
tribes had long been nourished on the milk of their 
flocks (Gen. 188 ) before their descendants took posses¬ 
sion of * the vineyards and oliveyards which' they 
‘ planted not' in the land of Canaan. Indeed, 'when 
the spring milk is in, the nomads [of central Arabia] 
nourish themselves of little else. In poorer households 
it is all their victual those two months’ (Doughty, 
Ar. jCter. 1 325). So, too, Palmer testifies of the Arabs 
of the great desert of et-Tih, to the S. of Palestine. 1 In 
many parts of the desert, milk forms the sole article of 
diet obtainable by the Bedouin, and I have heard a 
well-authenticated ease of an Arab in the N. of Syria, 
who for three years had not tasted either water or solid 
food ’ 2 (Desert of the Exodus, 2294). 

Milk, in its fresh state, is always 3^n, hdlab; LXX 
and NT 7a\a. 

This word occurs over forty times in the OT—predominantly 
in a figurative sense (see § 4 below)—about one-half of all the 
occurrences being in connection with the standing 
1 . Halab. description of Palestine 3 as a land ‘flowing with 
milk and honey ’ (fifteen limes in the Hexateuch 
sources, J and D, also Lev. 2O24 [H], Jer. 115 32 22 Ezek. 

20 6 15; Ecclus. 40 8; Bar. 1 20). Some slight confusion has 
arisen from the fact that hdlab , milk, and heleb , fat, were ex¬ 
pressed by the same unpointed consonants; thus in Ezek. 343 
© has preserved Lhe better, and now generally adopted, read¬ 
ing : ‘Ye enjoy the milk, etc.’ (reading hdlab for heleb, and so 
Ps. 119 [© 118 ] 70). Conversely © reads heleb for hdlab in Job 

21 24 Is. 55 1 Ezek. 25 4. 

Hdlab includes the human mother’s milk (Is. 289), 
which the Hebrew infants enjoyed for from two to three 
years (2Macc. 7 27), as well as the milk of the females 
of the herd (1^3) and of the floek (}«:»), the latter in¬ 
cluding both sheep and goats (Dt. 32 14 Prov. 2727 Ezek. 
343 [see above] 1 Cor. 97). To what extent the milk 
of the she-camel (Gen. 32 15 [16]) was used by the 
Hebrews is not known. 

[That camel’s milk was drunk is inferred from Gen. 32 15. A 
reference to it may also underlie the extraordinary phrase 
nan nr Vs a^rrey, ‘with the kidney fat of wheat,’ which 
should probably be read [HNDn] n'H 32 3 *?rrDJ,\ ‘with the milk of 
female camels ’ (nK2n» ‘soured milk,’ is misplaced). In Ps. 
81 16 147 14 the text is also probably corrupt. t. K. C.] 

In a mountainous country like Palestine, the small 
cattle must always have formed the large part of the 
peasant’s stock, and their milk, especially goats’ milk 
(Prov. 2727), was apparently more highly prized. The 
milk was milked (in later Hebrew 3^1) into pails (n'rtpy, 
\Xtinim, Job 21 24 EV m £- and moderns) and preserved, 
as among the Bedouins still, in skins (Judg. 419, see 

1 So Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller , 294, where it is sug¬ 
gested that Paul landed at Miletus on Thursday, April 28, 
57 a.d., and sailed again early on Sunday morning, May 1. 

2 Cp Pliny’s statement {HN 11 97) that Zoroaster lived for 
thirty years upon cheese. 

3 In Nu. 16 13 the phrase is used of Egypt. See Honey, 

§ 1, note by t. k. c. 
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Bottle). A diet largely of milk was supposed to give 
a special whiteness to the teeth (Gen. 49 12). 

From the thrice repeated command : ‘ Thou shall 
not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk’ (Ex. 23 19 3426 
Dt. 142 i ), 1 we may certainly infer that the custom in 
vogue among the Arabs of boiling a kid or a lamb in 
milk (Burekhardt, Notes on the Bedouins , I63) was not 
unknown to the earlier Hebrews (ep Magic, § 2 a ). 

The reasons for its prohibition are still obscure. If the words 
are to be taken in a strictly limited and literal sense, they might 
be set down to purely humanitarian motives (cp Dt. 22 6 f.\ 
Probahly the reason first suggested by Matmonides, and 
approved by Bochart, Spencer, and various later writers, is the 
best—that we have here the prohibition of a heathen Canaanite 
rite, the details of which are beyond our ken. 

Robertson Smith (Pel. Sem.W 221 n.) is inclined to 
range this prohibition alongside of the more familiar 
taboo which forbids the eating of flesh ' with the blood,’ 
inasmuch as milk has sometimes been regarded 4 as a 
kind of equivalent for blood, and as containing a sacred 
life.’ Offerings of milk are found among the ancient 
Egyptians (Wilk. 3417), Arabs, and Carthaginians {Bel. 
Sem.W 220 with reff.); but such offerings have no place 
in the Hebrew cultus. Josephus’s averment that Abel 
brought ‘milk and the firstfruits of his flocks’ (Ant. 
i. 2i) as a sacrifice to God is only another instance of 
the confusion, above referred to, of halab and heleb. 
This absence of milk from the sacred offerings of the 
Hebrews is most probably due, as Robertson Smith has 
suggested (op. cit . 220 n.), to the exclusion of all fer¬ 
ments from presentation at the altar (Ex. 23 18 Lev. 
2n), for in hot climates milk ferments rapidly, and 
hence, as we shall see presently, is generally drunk or 
eaten sour. 

The last remark leads naturally to the discussion of 
some of the forms in which milk figures as an article of 
o W »-/, diet, otherwise than in its fresh or 4 sweet ’ 
2. em a , state> 'p 0 t hj s jay the wandering tribes 
le en, an ^ ra |- ) j a consider the milk of their camels 
samn. anc i t j ie i r fl oe k s as more refreshing if it 
has been slightly fermented or soured by being poured 
into the milk-skin (semfly), on the inner side of which 
are still sticking sour clots from the previous milking 
(cp the use and source of leaven in breadmaking), and 
there shaken for a brief period (Doughty, Ar. Des. I263, 
and Eastern travellers passim ). To this slightly sour 

milk (the oxygala of Pliny /AV2836), known indeed in 
the East widely (not, however, in Egypt) simply as 
leben (‘milk’), which is also applied to what we term 
buttermilk (Burekhardt, Notes , etc., I240), the Hebrews 
gave the name hem ah (nxpn, from an unused root, Ncn* 
in Arabic, 4 to be thick, hard,’ but see Ges.-Buhl< 13 l; in 
rendered /3 ovrvpou, 2 Vg. butyrum and hence EV 
4 butter ’). This is placed beyond doubt by the incident 
of Jael and Sisera, in which the former took the milk- 
skin (aSnn Judg. 419) and gave her visitor 4 milk 
(yea), sour milk (nt<?pn), in a lordly dish’ (525). The 
same refreshing draught is probably intended in Gen. 
188 and Dt. 32 14 ( 4 butter of kine and milk of sheep ’). 

[In 2O1. 28 15 EV represents that ‘all the feeble ’ of the cap¬ 
tives of Judah taken by Pekah were ‘carried upon asses, and 
(so) brought to Jericho.’ c'HDnn DlVnJN however, cannot, in 
accordance with usage, he rendered 4 carried them upon asses.’ 

i s also suspicious (three two 3). There is a great 


1 For some of the more remarkable views entertained regard¬ 
ing this enactment, see art. ‘Milk’ in Kitto’s Bib. Cycl. The 
refinements of the later, and still binding, Talmudic law (see 
especially Hullin y 81 ffi) are referred to elsewhere (Cooking, 
§ 8). Only locusts and fish, not the flesh of animals, venison, 
or fowl (see Jewish commentaries on Hullin, l.c.) may still be 
boiled in milk. 

2 liovTvpov, lit. ‘cow-cheese,’ is now regarded as an instance 
of Volksetymologie y being an attempt on the part of the Greeks 
to reproduce the sound of the native Scythian name (see Hehn, 
Kulturpjlanzen u. Hausthiere$) y 153^ with O. Schrader’s 
note, 15 Q, which see also for the attitude of the classical peoples 
to butter. _Cp Pliny, /A/V2S35 and the extracts from other 
classical writers given in Ugolini, de re rustica Vet. Hebr. in 
Thes. 29 174^). 


error in the text. Read C'trhjn nKCH2 (cp 2S 

17 28 f.) y ‘ and they sustained them with soured milk and parched 
corn and lentils.’ (‘ Them ’ = the whole hody of captives.) Snj' 
and have a tendency to get confounded (see Ball on Gen. 

47 18 ; Che. on Ps. 31 4 ). —t. k. c.] 

Hem'ah, including the miswritten nen (Job 29 6) and 
the cognate nkeno (Ps. 55 21 [22], where, however, we 
should read and point nienp. ‘ his face was smoother 
than hem ah') is found in other places, and in regard to 
these, as well as to the passages already cited, there 
has been great diversity of rendering—sour-milk, curds, 
cream, butter, buttermilk, each having its advocates. 
Of the eight places referred to, the most explicit, and 
perhaps the latest, is Prov. 30 33, 4 the pressing of milk 
(i^nn pp) bringeth forth hem ah.' 

Here it may be explained that milk consists of num¬ 
berless minute globules of fat, each encased in a thin 
albuminous envelope, floating in a watery, colourless 
fluid. To procure butter, which is simply the fat of 
milk, it is necessary by concussion to break this albu¬ 
minous envelope or skin, which allows the enclosed 
fat-globules to come together and form the fatty mass 
which we term butter. Now this result the Arab house¬ 
wives have obtained, from time immemorial, by simply 
rocking the milk-skin to and fro on their knees till the 
butter conies 4 in a clot at the mouth of the semfly' (Ar. 
Des. 267 ), or the skin 4 is hanged in the fork of a robust 
bearing-stake of the nomad tent’ (ib. I324), or it may 
be suspended, as by the more settled peasantry, from a 
primitive tripod of sticks (see illustration, Picturesque 
Palestine , Div. 648). Butter, of course, does not keep 
in a hot climate ; the Arabs and Syrians, accordingly, 
boil the fresh butter over a slow fire, throwing in coarse 
meal or 4 burghul’ (boiled wheat, see Food, § 1) to 
clarify the mass. This clarified butter, the best of 
which is said to have 4 the odour of a blossoming vine,’ 
is known throughout the Arabic-speaking East as samn 
(in India as ghee), and is one of the most valuable 
articles of commerce in Arabia. 1 In view of the extent 
to which melted butter enters into the menu of Bedouin 
and fellahin alike—to whom samn is all that 4 clotted 
cream ’ is to a Devonshire man, and more—and in view 
of the unchanging customs of the East, one is prepared 
to find something equivalent to samn in the earlier 
biblical period. This w’e find unmistakably in Prov. 
30 33, where we have an exact description of the 
rocking and pressing of the milk-skin, so that the 
rendering of EV, which follows 0 , is amply justified, 

4 the churning of milk bringeth forth butter.’ Equally 
clear is the comparison in the amended text of Ps. 55 21, 

4 his face is smoother than butter,’ where neither sour 
milk nor curds is admissible. Again samn , as the most 
prized of all the preparations of milk, is suggested by 
Job 296 , of which a modern paraphrase would run : 4 I 
sat, up to the lips in clotted cream.’ - The two modern 
equivalents here advocated for the biblical hem ah —viz., 
leben and samn —we find side by side in the much- 
glossed passage, Is. 7 15-22 (for which see Chevne and 
Duhm, in loc.). In the last verse, in particular, we 
render 4 because of the abundance of milk he shall eat 
samn ’ (v. 22 a), a gloss entirely at variance with the con¬ 
text, which speaks of the poverty of the land when the 
few inhabitants shall be reduced to the simplest nomad 
fare, 4 sour milk and wild honey’ (22^). 

Cheese is referred to, according to EV, in three 

1 Doughty estimates the trade with Mecca alone at £2000 
annually (Ar. Des. 2 457). 

2 Butter in the East is made ordinarily from whole milk (but 

see § 3), hence never probably in any passage literally 

signifies our ‘ cream,’although Kashi in his commentary--writ¬ 
ing, however, in the West—defines HNEn in Gen. 188 as 4 the fat 
of milk (nSnn which they skim from its surface.’ As a 

link hetween biblical times and the present day, we would point 
to the usual Targum rendering of HNOn—viz., JCtti (lit. ‘fat’), 
by which we understand the Arabic samn. The jiovTvpov (<E>) 
of the Greek-speaking Jews of Egypt was manifestly in that 
climate samn. 
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passages of the OT, and in each case it represents 
p, a different expression in the original. 

. eese. The most explicit of these is Job 

10 io where the patriarch, referring to the growth of the 
human foetus, asks the Almighty : ‘ Hast thou not 

poured me out as milk, and curdled (lit. thickened) me 
as cheese ’ (nra33) ? 

Here we have the ordinary Hebrew word for cheese, 
gebhtnah , as found in the Mishna (passim), where also VCyn 
is the standing expression for curdling (reff. below), while the 
denominative |23» gibbCn, signifies to make cheese, hence JZtJp, 
mcgabben , a cheese-maker ( Tose/td Shabbdth 9 [10] 13). 

That cheesemaking was a flourishing industry in Jeru¬ 
salem in NT times is usually inferred from the name of 
the valley between the eastern and western hills, the 
valley of the cheesemakers (rah' rupoiroiCov , Jos. BJ 
v. 4 1 [Niese, § 140]). However, the contention recently 
submitted by some scholars of note (Haldvy; Buhl, 
Pal. 132 ete.), that this name is a euphemism, has 
considerable plausibility. At the end of the so-called 
Tyropcjeon lay the dung gate (nsewn nysh Neh. 213 
etc.), and hence it is conjectured that the original 
name of the valley was the ‘ dung or refuse valley 1 (ge 
hd-aspol/i ), changed by a transposition of consonants 
into ^t 7 ha-saphbth , cheese- or curd-valley (see below, b). 

The milk was curdled by means of rennet (rop, 'Ab. Zdr . 24 ; 
cp Dt. 18 3); also of the acrid juice of the leaves and roots of 
certain trees and plants (’ Orla 1 7). After being drained of 
the whey (Cip, Ncddr. 6 5 ; 27n [water of milk], Makhshir. 
G5), the curds were salted {Neddy., l.c.), shaped into round 
discs (Siy), and dried in the sun. These were hard enough to 
be cut with a hand-saw {Shabb. IT 2). The cheese of Bithynia 
enjoyed the highest repute in antiquity (Pliny, //ATI 97), but 
was forbidden to the Jews because it was curdled with the 
rennet that had been procured from calves not ritually slaugh¬ 
tered, or had been offered in heathen sacrifice {'Ab. Zdr . 24). 

(^) The present which David took to his brothers at 
the front—viz., ten (lit. ‘cuts of milk,’ 1 S. 

17 18)—can hardly have been anything but ‘ten fresh- 
milk cheeses’ (cp <£> L Tpv(f>a\ldas [soft cheeses], <£5 A 
<TTpv<pa\idas, Vg. decern formellas casei). 

(r) Quite obscure, on the other hand, is the present which 
David himself received at a later period, of hem'a (here probably 
savin') and *1/32 niStf, which EV (after Pesh. and Tg.) renders 
‘cheese of kine ’ (2S. 17 29 ; (J3 BA (racfxfmjd flow, ya\a(h)va 
fjLO<T\dpia). Wetzstein advocates ‘cream of kine,’ similar to the 
preparation of thick cream scalded and sold in small wooden 
cylinders in Syria under the name of kishta. It is some¬ 
times eaten with sugar 1 (see Wetzstein under ‘Viehzucht’ in 
Riehm's HWB and ZA Til '3 276 Jp.). It is tempting, however, 
to read D'EXw' (from r jXI^, to rub down, crush, etc.), and to find 
in the expression the dried curds of the present day, which, 
ruhbed down and mixed with water, give a most refreshing 
drink. 

So universal an article of food as milk could hardly 
fail to suggest a variety of figures to the biblical writers. 
4 Milk in OT nalura ^ ^ ooc ^ ln ^ anls niilk is 


figures. 


used in the NT to express the first 


elements of religious instruction (1 Cor. 
32 Heb. 512/! 1 Pet. 22). In the oft-repeated phrase, 
‘flowing with milk and honey’ (see Honey), so expres¬ 
sive of the rich productiveness of the promised land, 
milk represents the common elements of the Hebrew 
dietary, as honey does its delicacies (cp wine and milk, 
Is. f)5i). So Joel embodies his conception of the sur¬ 
passing fertility of the soil in the Messianic age in a 
picture of the hills flowing with milk (Joel 3 [4] 18). 
Together with snow, milk is typical of the whiteness of 
the human skin (Lam. 47), and, probably, of the human 
eye (Cant. f> 12). A bride’s kisses are refreshing as honey 
and a draught of fresh milk (ib. 4n), to which also the 
joys of the nuptial couch are compared (5x). 

A. r. s. K. 

MILL, MILLSTONES. The hand-mill is one of the 
most widely distributed of human inventions. Under 

1 The writer has eaten this delicacy in the Lebanon under the 
name of leben. 


MILL, MILLSTONES 

Mortar will be found some account of the earlier 
appliances which served the same purpose (cp Nu. 118, 
mill and mortar mentioned together) among the Hebrews 
as among the Romans. For the latter we have not only 
the express testimony of Pliny and other writers for 
the later origin of the hand-mill, but also the still more 
important witness of the Latin terms pistor , pistrinum , 
etc. 1 

The handmill, as consisting like the old Scottish querns of 
two parts, was named CTH, rehdyim (mod. Egypt rahdya), 

1 The mill and rarely P ni ?> t e l tdn (Lam. 513; cp tahun, the 
its parts Egyptian water-mill) and runtp, tahdndh 
(Eccles. 12 4). Since the stones were origin¬ 
ally of the same size, the mill looked as if cleft in two, hence 
nTs, pilah (something cleft) was the old name for either mill¬ 
stone, the lower of which was then H'Finn n^S, pSlah tahtith 
(Job. 4I24 [Heb. 16], AV following ©, Vg. etc., ‘a piece of the 
nether millstone,’ but see RV), the upper 22T nSs, pelah rekeb 
(Judg. 953, 2S. 1121). In NT times the stones were distin¬ 
guished simply as the 22T (chariot, or perhaps the rider, Arab. 
rdkib, already Dt. 246), and the 22t? (lier, our ‘ bed-stone,’ Bab. 
Bath. 2 1). The corresponding names in the Greek OT and in 
NT are : for the mill, /uluAo<>, 2 Ex. 11 5, etc., perhaps Mt. 2441 
(best MSS); millstone is At Oos /utuAt*69 only in Lk. 172 (in best 
MSS, see below), also fiv Ao? Rev. I821 (11), 22, according to 
usual interpretation also Mt. 186 Mk. 9 42 (hest MSS, hut see 
below); the favourite Greek name of the upper stone, th ecatillus 
of the Romans, was 6vos the ass, also intfxvbtov (Dt. 246 Judg. 
953 [HI i perhaps also /uvAos, Judg. 953 [AL], 2 S. 11 21 yC); 
the nether millstone, the Roman met a, was /jlxJAtj in the special 
sense, but does not occur in the Gk. Bible. The mill-house or 
pistrinum was /ulvAwv (Jer. 52 17 [not in Heb.], Mt. 24 41 [D and 
TR]), and perhaps /uluAos (Mt. l.c . [j< B]). 

The hand-mill of the Hebrews (r^ CTTi, Zdbim 43, 
modelled on the Gk. x €l P°f JLl ^ r }) can scarcely have 
differed in any important particular from the mill still 
in use in the East among Bedouins and fellahin alike, 
although it probably presented the same variety of shape 
and size in different parts of the country. 

Thus in some parts the stones are both flat, in others the lower 
is slightly convex and the upper correspondingly concave ; some 
mills have both stones of equal diameter ; in others, the upper, 
which is invariably the lighter, is of smaller diameter. This 
last seems to have been the usual fashion among the Jews of 
the first and second centuries a.d., when the diameter of ‘ the 
rider ’ was usually a couple of handbreadths less than that of 
‘ the bed-stone ’ {Bab. Bath. 2 1). The average diameter of the 
modern hand-mills is probably about 18 inches. 

The lower stone is always of some hard stone, whilst 
the upper, in Syria at least, is almost invariably of the 
black, porous lava of Hauran, which has the admir¬ 
able quality of always preserving a rough surface. 
Through the centre of ‘ the rider ’ a funnel-shaped hole 
is chiselled out, and in the corresponding part of the 
bed-stone a stout peg of wood is inserted, by which the 
upper stone is kept in place. The upper stone is turned by 
means of an upright wooden handle inserted in its upper 
surface, near the edge. The mill is fed by pouring the 
grain in handfuls into the centre opening of the rider 
and may be placed on a sheepskin, or inside a large 
circular tray, placed on the ground to receive the flour 3 
as it passes out between the stones. 

Grinding the flour or barley-meal for the household 
need has in all ages been peculiarly women’s work (Mt. 

, , 2441 — hence ' the grinders’ of Eccles. 

** TiIG work 19 lit oc PVniir. * rrririH irtrr wr*m*»r* ' \ 


of the mill. 


12 3 , lit. as RV m £- ’ grinding women ’ 


and a millstone has more than once 
in the world’s history been an effective weapon in a 
woman’s hand (Judg. 953 2 S. 1121; cp the fate of 
Pyrrhus). Among the Jews grinding stood first among 
the housewifely duties, from which the young wife could 

1 Servius’ comment on Virgil, APn. 1 179, is often quoted : 
‘quia apud maiores nostros molarum usus non erat, frumenta 
torrebant et ea in pilas missa pinsebant, et hoc erat genus molendi, 
unde et pinsitores dicti sunt, qui nunc pistores vocantur.’ 

2 The classical /llvAtj is used in the LXX only metaphorically 
of the molar teeth. 

3 A large basin or tray for this purpose seems intended by the 
D' or ‘ sea ’ {i.e. basin ; ep the ‘ brazen sea ’ of the Temple) of the 
mill (DYpn C_'), several times mentioned in the Talmud. 
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only be released if she had brought, as part of her 
dowry, a slave girl as a substitute (KUhuboth 5 s). In 
the houses of the great, the work of the mill fell to the 
female slaves (Ex. 11 5), hence the command to ‘the 
daughter of Babylon ’ to ‘ take the millstones and grind 
meal ’ (Is. 47 2) is a prophecy of impending slavery. The 
same idea may underlie Job's words regarding his 
wife (Job 31 10 a), although the parallelism certainly 
suggests a coarser interpretation, which the Vg. also 
finds in Lam. 513 (see the comms.). Male prisoners 
and captives were likewise compelled to this species of 
hard labour, as was Samson (Judg. 16 21), and, accord¬ 
ing to the Greek text of Jeremiah (52 n), king Zedekiah 
in Babylon. In the passage from Lamentations just 
alluded to (5 13), the Hebrew poet pathetically describes 
the lot of the young exiles, condemned to bear the heavy 
millstones to grind for their captors, while the boys 
stumbled beneath the wood 1 to fire their bread. The 
slaves were wont to lighten the burden of their labour 
with a song, the (pdfy a tl/jlvXios of the classics (a speci¬ 
men from Plutarch apud Blumner, op. cit . 33), a practice 
to which there is a reference in the Gk. text of Eccles. 
124 (<piovT}$ ttjs aXydoucrr) s). 

The form of the hand-mill or quern above described 
was doubtless the same as that which it first assumed 
among the classical peoples (cp 
Bliimner’s standard work, Techno¬ 
logic,eic. 24); but among the Romans 
of the later republic and the empire the form was some¬ 
what different. From a square or circular stone base 
rose the fixed nether millstone in the shape of a blunted 
cone, hence called meta , with an iron peg or pivot 
inserted at the top. The upper stone, the catillus , was 
cut into the shape of an hour-glass, or, more precisely, 
of the old-fashioned reversible wooden egg-cup. Its 
lower half was hung on the above-mentioned pivot, over 
and surrounding the meta , and the whole catillus was 
turned by means of a couple of handspikes through 
holes in its waist or narrowest part (see the illustrations 
in Smith’s and Rich’s Diets, of Antiquities, s.v. ‘Mola,’ 
and in Bliimner, op. cit. 27). The corn was poured 
into the upper half of the egg-cup, so to say, which 
served admirably as a hopper, and found its wav through 
certain apertures in the waist to be ground between the 
surface of the cone-shaped meta and the inner surface of 


3. The mills of 
the Romans. 


the lower half of the catillus. We mention these details 
mainly because we have discovered evidence, overlooked 
or misunderstood by previous writers, that this form of 
the mill was not unknown among the Jews of NT times. 
Thus in the regulations for the sale of house property, 
we have the following distinction in Jewish law, between 
fixtures that went with the house, and movables that 
did not {Bab. Bath. 43) ‘ Whoso has sold a house has 
sold the door but not the key, the fixed mortar but not 
the movable one, the istrobil (S'nrmCK) but not the 
kalath (n^p), etc.’ Again, in Zabim 42 we find men¬ 
tioned together the istrobil and the hdmer (lien) of the 
hand-mill (r^jr D'mVtr). Now these terms have been 
entirely misunderstood by the authoritative commentators 
on the Mishna (see apud Surenhusius in loc .). In reality 
the hambr of the hand-mill is nothing but the &vos (ass) 
or upper millstone of the Greeks (cp Hesychius, s.v. 
fivKy] : Kal ovtio Xtyerai Kal 6 Karo} rrjs fjLvXrjs Xidos to 
8 e Kal avco 6 vos)* which, again, from the shape of its 
upper portion, is also named the kalath (Gk. KaXados, a 
tapering, funnel-shaped basket). 3 Similarly, the istrobil 

1 Since Ibn Ezra it has sometimes been absurdly supposed 
that ‘the wood’ here means the light and unremovable handles 
of the mills! (So Hoheisel, De viotis , etc., adopted in Smith's 
DB, art. ‘Mill.’). 

2 The learned author of the art. ‘ Bread ’ in Hastings’ DB 
(1 317 a), in the section on the Hebrew hand-mill, in making or-os 
the ‘nether millstone’ has allowed himself to be misled by the 
erroneous and now antiquated findings of Hoheisel and other 
early investigators who wrote before the discovery of actual mills, 
esp. at Pompeii, had made their construction intelligible. 

" Thus Pliny (HN 21 2) describes the flower of the lily as 
paulatim sese laxantis (tapering), effigic calatki. 
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is the Gk. <TTp 6 fii\o $, a spinning-top, the likeness to 
which of the meta or lower stone with its ribbed surface 
is self-evident. The mills of this construction were 
larger and heavier—those of Pompeii are about 5 to 6 
feet in height—than the ordinary Jewish hand-mill, and, 
as we have seen, were built into the floor of the house. 
They were capable of being adjusted so as to produce 
flour of varying fineness ; by this means, and by the 
process of bolting described below (col. 3095, begin.), 
were obtained the different sorts of ‘ flour ’ and ' fine 
flour’ to which there is reference in the Mishna ( Makh - 
shir. 10 5 ). 

In addition to these, the molce manuales, the Romans 
made use of a still larger mill of the same construction 

„ rr,v, A __turned by worn-out horses or asses, 

4 . me moia , , , 

• • hence named molce jumentance or molce 

11 1 * asinarice (illustr. ut sup.). A reference 

to these ass-mills has been found by all commentators 
in Jesus’ denunciation of him who shall cause the little 
ones of the kingdom to stumble, for — according to 
Mt. —‘it is profitable for him that a /jlvXos ovik 6 s (AV 
‘ millstone, ’ RV ‘great millstone,’ RV ,n £- ‘ a millstone 
turned by an ass ’) should be hanged about his neck 
and that he should be sunk in the depth of the sea’ 
(Mt. 186 RV). 1 

We cannot here discuss the readings of the parallel passages, 
Mk. 0 42 Lk. 17 2; it must suffice to note that the /ziiAos ovikos 
is repeated in the textus receptus of Lk., where the best MSS 
and editors read Attfo? /uvAiko?— i.e. the ordinary millstone (so 
RV)—which, again, is the received reading of Mk., where the 
best MSS have jxvA 05 onxo? (RV with mg. as above). 

What, then, was the /xvXos ovlkos? Is it the case, as 
a recent commentator puts it, that ' the vehement 
emphasis of Christ’s words is toned down in Lk. here, 
as often elsewhere ’ (A. B. Bruce, Exp. Gk. Test, ad 
Lk. 17 2)? Has the third evangelist really reduced the 
heavier ‘ millstone turned by an ass ’ to the stone of an 
ordinary handmill? We reply that the jjlvXos 6 vik 6 $ 
of the first two evangelists is simply a literal Gk. 
rendering of mola asinaria or ass-mill, as indeed 
Jerome (Mt. l.c. ), and before him the Peshitta, have 
perceived (cp Stephanus, Thes. Ling. Grccc. 988). The 
words used by Jesus we suppose to have been the 
Cirr^si’ “nen of the Mishna, or their Aramaic equivalent 
in the G£mara jnvn N*icn> the ass or upper millstone , 
which, as the removable stone (cp Mishna above), 
would most readily occur to contemporary readers of 
Lk.'s XL 6 os /ivXlkqs. The author of the second gospel, 
probably followed by the author of the first, has con¬ 
fused the two meanings of -hen and 6 vos as applied to 
the upper millstone and the live animal that turned it—■ 
a confusion from which other Greek writers are not free 
(Blumner, op. cit. 35, n. 3). The result of this con¬ 
fusion is the impracticable suggestion of the offender 
having hung about his neck the relatively enormous 
weight of a whole mola asinaria. Only large private 
establishments or professional millers (fnit:, Demai 34) 
would possess one of this class of mill. There is no 
reference in the Bible, it may be added, to the third 
class of ancient mills, the molce aquarice , or water-mills, 
now so largely used in Syria. 

The Hebrew creditor is forbidden (Dt. 246 ) to ‘take 
to pledge ’ either the whole mill 2 (RV) or even the upper 
stone, ‘ for he taketh the man’s life to pledge,’ in other 
words, the means by which the family sustenance was 
provided. 

This law was later exLended lo include all the utensils neces¬ 
sary for the preparation of food {Baba Mcsi’a ■* I 3* cp Jos. Ant. 
iv. 8 26 [Niese, § 270]). The user of the hand-mill in thu direction 


1 For the Greek punishment known as Karan-o^Tur/uos see the 
special treatises cited by Winer, Rli'Bfi), 213, and Goetz, op. 
cit. In the Gospels, of course, we have a mere figure of speech. 

2 King James’s translators, following a tradition as old as 
the second century A.d. adopted by Jewish commentators (see 
Rashi on Dt. l.c.), quite falsely rendered C’rn by ‘nether mill¬ 
stone.’ 
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was not limited to grinding wheat and barley. Beans, lentils, 
fruit, etc., might all be passed through ihe family mill (Mishna, 
passim). For thejplive-mill (nTP? DTTl) an ^ the pepper-mill 
(^r;s s Sgf "-)) see Oil and Spices respectively. 

In order to obtain the ‘ fine flour' (n8b) required for 
the sacred offerings as well as for the finer sorts of 
bakemeats, it was necessary to bolt or sift the flour 
(re?) that came from the mill by means of a bolt-sieve 
(nn. Is. 3028, Mishna passim , the abaiavov [Ecclus. 274 ] 
of the Greeks). To judge from the comparison of the 
model pupil to the ndphah ‘ which lets out the kdmak 
and keeps back the solcth ’ ( Abdih f) 15)—a passage mis¬ 
understood both by Jewish and Christian commentators 
(see, e.g. , in Surenhusius)—the naphah used for this 
purpose was not a sieve with meshes like the modern 
munhul (see Wetzstein, ZDP P 14 3 f ) but a close- 
bottomed sieve, the modern minsef. The bolting was 
effected by a combined up-and-down and rotatory 
motion—the verb (vjrn), used of the process of sifting 
the flour in Shabb. 7 2, means literally * to cause to dance ’ 
—by which the heavier particles of the flour were col¬ 
lected at one side and thrown over the edge of the sieve. 

Among the figures which Hebrew writers have bor¬ 
rowed from the mill, in addition to the figure for slavery 

5 The mill in ( Is ' 47a ) alread y explained, may be 
o. a tie u notec j Isaiah s graphic denunciation of 

® u * the rich magnates of his day who 
ground ‘the faces of the poor 1 (Is. 3 15). ‘The dull 
rumour of the running millstones is ’ at this day * as it 
were a comfortable voice of food in an Arabian village, 
when in the long sunny hours there is often none other 
human sound’ (Doughty, Arab. Des. 2179). So it was 
in the villages of Juduea, and hence the cessation of the 
‘comfortable voice’ of the mill (c;rn Sip, Jer. 25 10; ep 
Rev. 1822, ipuvTi /xvXov) is to Jeremiah and the seer of 
Patmos an important factor in that ‘ solitude ’ which a 
ruthless enemy is wont to make and 4 call it peace. ’ 
The essential hardness of the ‘nether millstone’ is the 
source of a popular proverb, first met with in Job 
( 41 24 [16]). The identity of function in the ease of the 
millstones and the teeth has suggested a figure common 
to many tongues (Eccles. 12 3 4 ; cp /jlvXt] in the <5 = 
dens molaris). In the Talmud, to have a millstone 
round one’s neck is to be burdened with domestic cares, 
which are fatal to the fruitful study of the Torah (Add- 
dusk. 29 b). In the mediaeval Hebrew work, the Choice 
of Pearls , ‘ he who poses as a wise man without the 
true wisdom is like to the "ass” (nicn, the upper mill¬ 
stone) of the mill ; which goes round and round without 
moving from its place 1 (cited but misunderstood by 
Goetz, op. cit. 219, and by those who quote from him ; 
see ap. Hastings, op. etll. cc.). Finally, it maybe added 
that some have found in the Gk. proverb 6 <f>evyiov 
/ivXov aX<f)iTa <f>tvyei the original of Paul’s wise injunc¬ 
tion, ‘if any man will not work, neither let him eat’ 
(2 Thess. 3 10). 

A considerable amount of special literature has been devoted 
to the mills of the ancients. The principal older works are Joh. 

Heringius, De Molendinis , 1663; Hoheisel, 
6. Literature. Dissertatio de Molls Manualibus Veterutn , 
1728 ; and esp. Goetzius, Diss. de Molis et 
Pistrinis Peterum , 1730 —the two last Teprinied by Ugolinus 
in his Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sacrarum, vol. xxix. These 
have all been superseded by Hugo Bliimner’s classical treatise 
Technologic and Termino logic der Gciverbe and Kunste bei 
Griechen and Ad mem, 1875, Bd. 1 23^. A good summary in 
art. ‘ Mola’ in Smith’s Greek and Roman Antiquities ( 3 ). 

A. R. S. K. 


MILLENNIUM. Once, and only once, in the NT 
we hear of a millennium, for neither 1 Cor. 15 23 f. nor 
_ . 1 Thess. 4 16 f. points in this direction, 

l. Reierences. We hear in Rev 20 2-5 of a period of a 

thousand years during which ‘ the dragon [the old 
serpent, which is the Devil and Satan] ’ 1 (see Dragon, 
§ 2) is confined in the abyss, ‘ that he should deceive 
the nations no more until the thousand years be finished,’ 
1 Probably an interpolation from 12 9. 
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while the martyrs * who worshipped not the beast nor 
his image,’ alone of the dead live again, and reign with 
Christ. This revival of the martyrs is called ‘ the first 
resurrection’ ( v . 6), and at the end of the millennium 
Satan shall be loosed out of his prison for a little time 
to deceive the nations ( v . 7 ; cp v. 3). See Eschato¬ 
logy, §3 75, 88. 

Why this specification of 1000 years? The Book of Enoch 
(01 12) gives a * week’ (see Week) as the period of the Messianic 
kingdom ; the Apocalypse of Ezra (7 28 /.) gives 400 years, so 
also Rabbi, quoting AIic. 7 15 (Weber, Jild. Theol. 373). It is 
in the Talmud that we find the statement that this kingdom will 
last for 1000 (or 2000) years. The world was to last for 5000 or 
4000 years of evil; then, in the kingdom of the Messiah, 1000 or 
2000 years of Sabbaih-rest were to come for God’s people. This 
idea may have been common in the time of the writers of the 
Apocalypse. 

But was the idea really of Jewish origin ? We may 
reasonably suspect that many of the later ideas were of 
- . . - Babylonian or Persian origin, though the 

* P? 1 new growths became thoroughly Jewish ; 

e 1 ea ’ and it is quite fair, in dealing with sus¬ 
pected Persian influences, to use the later Zoroastrian 
Scriptures, because these writings, even if late in com¬ 
position, are admitted to embody and to develop 
genuine early traditions. Now it was the later Zoro¬ 
astrian belief that time consisted of a series of twelve 
millenniums, the last of which should be marked by a 
wonderful progressive amelioration of the lot of the 
human race. Before the end of this twelfth millennium 
Saoshyans, the ‘ Triumphant Benefactor,’ the last of the 
posthumous sons of Zarathustra, would be born. Dur¬ 
ing the space of 57 years all evil would be destroyed, 
and at the end of this period Ahriman the fiend would 
be annihilated, and the renovation for the future exist¬ 
ence (cp ‘the new heavens and the new earth’) would 
occur. 1 

Much fanaticism has sprung up in the Christian 
church from an exaggerated belief in the millennium. 
T „ f But so much must be admitted —that 

h 6 ] 1 ' 0 f 01 t ^ le doetr > nes which this belief is 
e e ie • connected have been morally most effi¬ 
cacious. Both Zoroastrianism and Christianity are 
deeply indebted to the doctrine which they both share, 
or have both shared, of the conflict between the two 
principles of good and evil, and of the future renovation 
of the earth ; and when, as in Christianity, this is 
coupled with a belief in the future advent, not of a 
mythical Saoshyans, but of the historical Author of the 
faith, it has given an extraordinary force and freedom 
to the operation of the Christian spirit. 

The expression of what we may call millenarianism in 
the Apocalypse of John is comparatively temperate. It 
is quite otherwise with other early Christian works. 
The Jewish apocalypses were received as sacred books 
of great antiquity, and their contents were greedily 
absorbed. Even the Gentile Christians were conquered 
by millenarianism, and in proportion as, after the war 
of Bar-Kocheba, the Jews became indifferent to the Mes¬ 
sianic hope, chiliastic ideas became naturalised in the 
Christian communities, and the books containing them 
were sedulously preserved. Thus Papias confounds 
expressions of Jesus with verses from the Apocalypse of 
Baruch (29 s ; see Charles’s note) referring to the as¬ 
tonishing fruitfulness of the soil in the Messianic days 
(see Iren. 533). Barnabas (Ep. 15) accepts the Jewish 
theory that the present world will last 6000 years from 
the creation, that at the beginning of the Sabbath (the 
seventh millennium) the Son of God will appear, to put 
an end to the period of ‘ the unjust one,' to judge the 
wicked, and to renovate the earth. He does not, how¬ 
ever, like Papias, expatiate in sensuous descriptions ; it 
is to be a time of holy peace. It is not the end, how¬ 
ever ; it is followed by an eighth day of eternal duration 
— * the beginning of another world.’ Hence, according 
to Barnabas, the Messianic reign closes the present 

1 See West’s translations in Sacred Books of the East, vols. 
v., xxiv.; especially Bundahis 30 3 ; Dinkard 7 10. 
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aluv. Justin {Dial. 80) speaks of chiliasm as a neces¬ 
sary element of orthodoxy, though he knows Christians 
who do not accept it. He believes that a restored 
Jerusalem will be the seat of the Messiah’s kingdom, 
and assumes that all believers, together with patriarchs 
and prophets, will enjoy perfect happiness for a thou¬ 
sand years. In fact, he reads this view into the Johan- 
nine Apocalypse. Cerinthus, too, speculative as he was, 
clings to the chiliastic ideas, and pictures Christ’s king¬ 
dom as one of sensual pleasures (Eus. HE 328 725). 

After the middle of the second century these expectations 
gradually retired into the backgrouud. So early as the year 170 
a. D., the party of the so-called Alogi rejected the whole body of 
apocalyptic writings, and denounced the Apocalypse of John 
as a mass of fahles (cp Apocalypse, § 4). Perhaps their own 
hostility to Montanism was the cause. Here we may pause, 
noting, however, in conclusion that in the time of Eusebius the 
Greek Church was saturated with prejudice against the Apo¬ 
calypse, on account of its ‘Jewish ’ chiliasm. 

MILLET (JITJ. dohan; KCfXPOC i MILIUM) is once 
mentioned, along with wheat, barley, beans, lentils, 
and spelt, as an ingredient in bread (Ezek. 49!). 

The Hebrew name is also found in Aramaic and Arabic. It 
may refer to the dark colour of the grain, since dahanun means 
‘smoke’ and duhnat «« ‘a smoky colour.' As it is in modern 
Egypt and Palestine the name of the common millet, Panicum 
miliaceum , L., this is probably the plantlintended ; it has been 
cultivated in Egypt since prehistoric times. Another kind of 
millet, Atidropogon Sorghum , Bed., is also grown in Palestine 
(see Tristram, NHH 470): with this De Candolle {prig. 306) is 
inclined to identify the Heb. dohan, but remarks that the 
modern Arabic word is applied to the variety saccharatus. 
Andropogon Sorghum seems to have had an African origin and 
to have been cultivated by the ancient Egyptians. 

N.M.—W.T. T.-D. 

MILLO (Nita) ; EV in Judg.96 20 2 K. 12 20 House 
of Millo ('D TVS). 

©’s readings are Judg .96 £r}0/uaaA u>v [B], fxaaWwv [A], 
6 ouco? fiaWan/ [ L]; 9 20 / 3 i} 0 /u.aaAAcop [ B], paa. [A], L as before ; 
2 K. 1‘2 2o oik. paaAw [BA], L as before; 2 S. 59 1 K.II27 
rj arpa [BAL]; 1 K. 9x5 2 4 om. BL, rrjv /u.eAc u [A]; 1 Ch. 11 8 
om. BRA, tj a/epa [L]; 2 Ch. 32 5 to apdATjp/jia [BAL]. 

Generally supposed to be the designation of a kind 
of castle or other fortification. 

{a) In Judg. 96 20, some identify it with the Tower of 
Shechem {vv. 46-49), a view which Moore pronounces 
‘very doubtful.’ For a probable solution of the pro¬ 
blem, see Shechem, Tower of. 

(£) In 2 K. 1220 [21], Ioash is said to have been slain 
‘at Beth-millo (on the way?) that goes down to Silla.' 
So RV. But Kbn -|*rn is probably a corruption of 
which is a (correct) gloss on nSo. Render, 
therefore, simply, ‘at Beth-jerahmeel.’ See Joasii. 

(c) In 2 S. f>9 1 K. 91524 1127 1 Ch. 118 2 Ch. 32 s 
it would seem to refer to some part of the fortifications 
of the citadel of Jerusalem. Probably, as in (a) and ( 6 ), 
kiSd is a corruption of VNcnv. The most probable text 
of 2 S. 56 8 shows that the original population of Jeru¬ 
salem was Jerahmeelite ; and that of Is. 29 1, that it was 
sometimes called fir) Jerahmeel— i.e., ‘city of Jerah- 
meel’ (see Crit. Bib.). Winckler, however (GI, 2251), 
thinks that Beth-millo is an expression for a temple ; he 
compares Ass. mullu = lamlu, a terrace or artificial eleva¬ 
tion (cp Targ. tuvfe). Within the fortification (misc) of 
the ancient Jerusalem was the sacred hill with its sanc¬ 
tuary ; round this, for security, David built his house 
(2 S. 59). It was the same Beth-millo — i.e. , ‘sanc¬ 
tuary ’—which Solomon, according to Winckler, re¬ 
stored ; the tradition that the temple of Solomon was 
erected on a new site being late and incorrect. See 
Jerusalem, § 21, and Temple. t. k. c. 

MINA (mna), Lk. 19 13 RV ra s- See Maneh. 

MINES, METAL-WORK (Job 28 1 NtflD, AV m e-, 
RV ‘mine’; ( 5 , tottoc O 0 CN fiNGTAl; 1 Macc. 83 
1. Were there ^ KATAKp<vrHC ^ TC0N mgtaAAuon 
mines in EV ‘ mines ’)* Froni Passages like 

Palestine? ‘A land whose stones are iron, 

And out of whose hills thou mavest dig 
copper, ’ and 3325, ‘The bolts be iron and bronze,’ we 


might naturally infer that there were mines in Palestine. 
When we consider, too, that Solomon had his own 
workmen in the Lebanon who hewed out stone and 
prepared timber for his buildings (1 K. 5 13-18 [27-32]), 
it would not be strange if he also had miners. There 
may be a reference to this in a notice in <£ 5 1} of 1 K. 
246c, which precedes a reference to his building of 
Oep/xai (see Tadmor) in the desert, /cat ^aXw/iwy 
ijp^aTO avoiyeiv ra dwaareu/xaTa too Ai/ 3 ai/oi/, if 
Winckler {Alllesl. Uni. 175; GI, 2235261) is right in 
assuming that fivvaar. covers a Hebrew word meaning 
‘ mines. ’ That iron was found in the Antilibanus, and 
copper in the Lebanon, is certain (see Copper, Iron). 
It is not easy, however, to find such a Hebrew word as 
is required. 1 In Job 28 we have a somewhat technical 
description of mining operations ; but the probability is 
that it refers to the mines of Upper Egypt and the 
Sinaitic peninsula. It is not, indeed, less interesting 
on that account, and it is fitting that the imagery 
employed in eulogising wisdom should not be ex¬ 
clusively derived from Palestine. There is, however, 
so much corruption in the text (cp Gold, Sapphire) 
that one may justly hesitate to institute a comparison 
betw’een the details of the poet and those of a careful 
collector of knowledge like Pliny, except as regards 
the obviously sound portions. It is true that v. 1 refers 
to the washing of gold (ppt, properly ‘ to filter, strain ’), 
such as is described by Diodorus (see Gold, § 2), and 
v. 2 to the smelting of copper, whilst in v. 4 RV quite 
correctly renders, 4 He breaketh open a shaft ’ (the 
marginal rendering of v.4 a, ‘The flood breaketh out 
from where men sojourn ’ may be suggestive, but can 
claim no philological plausibility). The only other direct 
reference to mines is in 1 Macc. 83, where the Romans 
are said to have told Judas the Maccabee of the 
successful efforts they had made to win the gold and 
silver mines of Spain. In truth, the mineral wealth of 
Spain was such that that country seemed to the ancients 
a veritable El Dorado (see Posidonius, ap. Strab. 
I 45 ^-)> See, further, Amber, Copper, Gold, Iron, 
Lead, Silver, Tin. 

Our result thus far is disappointing. Mining was 
not and could not be as present to the mind of a Tew 
as it was to that of an Arab. Such a saying as that 
ascribed to Mohammed, ‘Men are mines,’ 2 — i.e., they 
produce only what nature inclines them to produce ; 
they cannot produce what is not already in them,— 
would have been impossible in the mouth of a Jew (cp 
Mt. 7 16-18). 

There are, however, many references to metallurgical 
operations. 

(a) Smelting supplies one of the most favourite figures to 
Jewish teachers. There is a striking passage in Ezekiel (22 18-22) 

where the process of the smelter, who blows 
2 . Metallurgy, the fire in which the copper, tin, iron, and 
lead have been placed, is compared to the 
judgments about to come on the house of Israel. The same 
image, however, is also used for consolation— e.g. , in Is. 1 25 (cp 
Furnace). See Pliny, NX, 37 47, and Rawlmson, Phoenicia, 
chap. 10. 

(b) The casting of images and other sacred objects (Ex. 
25 12 20 37 Is. 40 19 1 K. 7 46) of gold, silver, or copper, is also 
mentioned, but not the casting of objects of iron. 

( c ) The hammering of metal, and making it into broad sheets 
(Nu. 10 38 [17 3] Is. 44 12). 

(d) Soldering and welding{ Is. 41 7) ; (c) polishing (1 K. 7 45) ; 
{/) crvcrlayins; with plates of gold, silver, or copper (Ex. 25 11-24 
1 K 620 2 Ch. 3 5 is. 40 19). Furnace, Job, § 11. 

These operations seem to have been carried on to a 
considerable extent among the Israelites. We learn, 
however, that in Solomon’s time it was necessary to 
obtain Phoenician assistance in executing the metal 
work for the temple (1 K. 7 13^)- bee, further, 
Furnace; Hiram, 2; Handicrafts; Job, § n. 

MINGLED PEOPLE (TU\ 1 K. 10 15 Jer. 25 24; else- 

1 Wi. suggests ; but his arguments are not very con¬ 

vincing. 

2 Wellh., Muhammcd in Medina (Yakidi), 424. 
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where DllA pointed on the assumption that the word 
means ‘mixture’— i.e., ‘a mixed multitude’ [almost al¬ 
ways with art. ; see below] ; erriMiKTOC, cyM., TON 
A&ON ton AN(\M€MirM6NON [I- in Neh.]). In Jer. 
2520 50 37 it is supposed to mean the foreign mercenaries 
in the Egyptian and Chaklaean armies respectively (cp 
Army, § 9). In 1 K.IO15 Jer. 2524 Ezek. 30 s it is 
more difficult to give a plausible justification of the 
rendering, since here the word undeniably has an 
ethnographic significance. The most critical course 
is, probably, in all the passages mentioned, to point 
:ny, ‘Arabia,’ though a middle course is preferred by 
some scholars (see Arabia, § 1). 1 In Jer. 252 4 it is 
obvious at a glance (cp 0 and Aq. t Theod. in Q ,1l R-) that 
there has been dittography (see Arabia, § 1) ; ‘ mingled 
people’ is the makeshift of an editor who had to evade 
this. In Jer. 25 20 ' and all Arabia,’ which is the correct 
rendering of the consonants of the text, should be 
omitted, as due to a scribe’s error (cp v. 24) ; in 
Jer. 50 37 the Arabian population in Babylonia is 
referred to. 

The same word, without the article, occurs in Ex. 
1238 (where 31, ignored by EV, is dittographed), Neh. 
183, where it is rendered Mixed Multitude. In the 
former passage it is supposed to mean the colluvies of 
various races which accompanied the Israelites at the 
Exodus (cp Nu. II4 Dt. 29 u(io] Josh. 835); in the 
latter, the Ammonites, Moabites, and others, with 
whom Ezra found that the Judaean Jews had had 
intercourse, contrary to Dt. 2^3 f. It is plain, how¬ 
ever, that to produce a proper antithesis between my 
and ‘ Israel ’ the former word ought to be the designation 
of a people— i.e., we ought in both passages to point 
my, Arabians (so, in Xeh. l.c ., E. Meyer, Entst. 130). 
The Mixed Multitude is also the rendering of 
fjp£mn in Xu. II 4. 

tjossKn is usually taken to be a synonym of 21 my 
(Geiger, Urschr. 71, after Sam. m3iy), and to mean the 
non-Israelites in the host of the Hebrews. However, 
if my means ' Arabians,’ rpscK must be a corruption of 
some word of similar meaning. A more probable cor¬ 
rection than S/iasim — i.e., the Shasu of the 

Egyptian inscriptions, is c\nmx, ‘ Zarephathites.’ See 
Moses, § 11, Zarkphath. A connection with Osarsiph 
(Manetho’s name for Moses) or with Asaph can hardly 
be thought of. t. k. c. 

MINIAMIN (pp;:p), 2 Ch. 31 is Neh. 12 17 41. See 
Mijamin. 

MINISTER. 1. The word most usually so rendered 
is iYVJ’b, mtsdrctk ( \e IToyproc ; minister), pt. of ITC* 
‘to serve’ (in a free and honourable capacity, as dis¬ 
tinguished from “12l\ which denotes the service of a 
slave). See Ex. 24 13 (Joshua), 2 S. 1317 f, 2 K. 4 43 
615, Prov. 29i2; fern, in 1 K. 115. In later writings, 
it is specially used of the service of God or of ‘ the altar ’ 
(Is. 616 Jer. 3321 Joell9i3 217); see also Ps. 10321 
104 4 . It is noteworthy that where the Hebrew text of 
Sirach (4 14) gives rrmro tnp Yi-irs, ‘ Ministers of holiness 
are her (Wisdom's) ministers,’ the Greek uses two 
different verbs, oi Xarpeuoures avrrj XuTovpyr^aovaiv 
aytcp. 

2. nSs, Ass. paldhu , to fear or worship, is used in 
Ezra 7 24 of the ‘ ministers of the house of God.’ The 
same verb is met with in Dan. 3 12 14 17/., 617 21 71427 
(< poficiadcu , Xarpedeiv, dovXfvciu). 

3. For pa (2 S.818 1 K. 45) see Minister (Chief). 

4. u 7 rr)p€T 7 )s Lk. 4 20 Acts 13 5, RV * attendant.’ 

1 Aquila and Symmachus, in accordance wiih MT of 2 Ch. 
914, actually read my ini K.IO15; ® (tov iripav [BA], ev t <5 
7 re'pav [L]>, however, presupposes *13yn (cp v. 4)— i.e., ‘the 
country beyond the river * (cp Eber). 


MINISTER, CHIEF 

5. StaKovos Mt. 2O26 Mk. IO43. See DEACON, § r, 
and Ministry, § 40. 

6. XetTovpyds (a) A minister of God, generally ; Rom. 

136 Heb. 1 7 ( = Ps. 104 4 ). (/*) A minister of Jesus 

Christ, Rom. 15 16, where iepovpyovvra to evayylXtov 
tov $cov follows— i.e., ' doing the work of a priest of the 
gospel’ (Jowett). (c) Applied to Christ, as the sole 
officer or administrator in the true sanctuary, tu>v ayiuv 
XfiTovpyds, Heb. 82.—In Acts 13 2, XeiTovpyovvTuv 
avrwv T<p Kvpl(p is of course metaphorical, and alludes 
to the doctrine of the XT and o( certain psalmists that 
prayer is the most acceptable sacrifice. Note that 
XeiTovpyovuTiov is followed by vyoTcvbvTuv ; prayer and 
fasting are naturally combined. In Heb. 10 11 the same 
verb is used of the OT priests ; so XeiTovpyta in Lk. 1 23 
Heb. 86 921. Figurative uses of XeiTovpyta in Phil. 
2 17 30 2 Cor. 9 12 ; cp Rom. 15 27. — Of the more special 
use of XeiTovpyta, connecting it with the office of the 
Holy Eucharist, there is no trace in the XT. It is 
usually said that the ordinary Greek usage gives no 
suggestion of the application of XeiTovpylu) found in the 
LXX and the Greek XT, though here and there in Diod. 
Sic., Dionys. Halicarn., and Plutarch Xetrovpyos is used 
of priests. 1 It has lieen shown, however, that XeiTovpylio 
and XeiTovpyta are often used of ministering in the 
temples in the Egyptian papyri (for references see 
Deissmann, Bibel-studien, 138). 

MINISTER, CHIEF (jn 3 ) f the title of an office in 
the courts of David and Solomon, 2 S. 818 (David's sons, 
AyA&px&i); '^ 0 26 O™ the Jairite, lepeyc); 1 K. 4 s 
(Nathan, not in C» HL ) in RV ni &-. This rendering ex¬ 
presses the view of Baudissin 2 and Buhl 3 (Ges.< 13 )-Bu.< 2 >). 
‘Probably,’ says Baudissin, ‘the title of priest was at¬ 
tached, honoris causa, to kings’ sons and high officers.’ 
H. P. Smith, Lohr, and others support this view. ‘The 
traditional exegesis,’says H. P. Smith, 'has difficulty in 
supposing David’s sons to be priests in the proper sense, 
for by the Levitical code none could be priests except 
descendants of Aaron.’ The Chronicler is supposed 
to have already felt this difficulty; in 1 Ch. 18 17, 
we read ' And the sons of David were the chief 
beside the king’ (RV 'chief about the king’ oi irpwroi 
dtadoxot [SiaSoyou L] tov ( 3 ao.). Robertson Smith 4 
quotes 2 S. 818, along with 2 K. 10 n 12 2, as proving 
that the higher priests were grandees. (See also Driver, 
TBS, 220.) 

But [a) in 1 K.45 p's, 'priest,' is followed by ,-ijr 
' friend. ’ ‘ Priest-friend ’ is impossible ; Hushai was a 

' friend,’ but no priest. Plainly pa is a gloss, which in 

has actually expelled the word which it sought to ex¬ 
plain. therefore, would seem to be the wrong 

word, [b) In 1 K. 4 6, as Klost. has shown, we ought 
to read, not -itrriN, but it* rna ; Zabud then was a pa 
(corrupt surely) who was Azariah's brother and the 
officer over the palace. In Is. 22 15 the governor of the 
palace is called a p;. 5 Obviously po or (as the 

case mav require) should be substituted for pa or 
in 2 S.818 2O26 1 K. 4 s. David’s sons, then, and 
Zabud, son of Nathan, were sbktnim, — i.e., ‘chief 
ministers’ or administrators (see Treasurer), or, to 
adopt another current title, ‘ friends ’ (see Friend). In 
1 Ch. 18 17 we should perhaps read vnS o' 32 D rn, ‘ were 
David’s administrators.’ The emendation was incident¬ 
ally suggested long ago for 2 S. 818 by Hitzig (on Ps. 
110) ; independently the present writer has given the 
same view in a more complete form with a discussion in 
the Expositor, June, 1899. t. k. c. 

1 Cp Cremer, Lex., ET, 764. 

2 Gesch.des AT Priestcrthums , 191. 

3 Saviuet, 310. 

■* Article ‘Priest,’ EBP). 

5 The argument holds, even if the passage has to be emended 
(see Shebna). 
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‘ Apostolic ’ literature (§ 35). 

Peter and Paul (§ 36). 

Succession ; laying on of hands (§ 37). 


Prophets (§ 38). 

Apostles of Didache ; evangelists ; 

teachers (§ 39). 

Deacons, deaconesses (§ 40). 


Widows (§ 41). 
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Bishops and Presbyters (§§ 44-59) 


Rise of episcopate (§ 49). 

Money mailers, conduct of worship(§ 50). 
Teaching authority (§ 51). 

Special causes of monarchy of bishops 
(§ 52). . 
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Correct interpretation of Didache (§ 56). 
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Development after 180 a.d. (§ 59). 


In so far as religion consists in a relation of the 

1 General ^ evout ^ eart to Liod, every thing of the 
nature of a ‘constitution,’ any relation 
of superiority or subordination between certain human 
persons and others, anything that could be described 
as legal formality is essentially foreign to its nature. 

(a) The fact is certainly noteworthy that Sohm (see 
§ 60), whose lifework it has been to study church 
law in all its forms, has expressed it as his deliberate 
judgment that strictly speaking no such thing ought ever 
to have existed (pp. 1-3). One evidence that a judgment 
of this kind has never been wholly without its advocates 
is to be found in the efforts towards reform which have 
at all times been made—efforts which, if not exclusively, 
almost always at least partially, were directed against 
existing ecclesiastical constitutions—as well as in the 
schisms and the sects which almost invariably have had 
it as their professed object to effect a return to the 
primitive Christian simplicity as conceived by them. 

(b) The same history shows at the same time that any 
such object is impossible of permanent attainment. On 
this account alone it would be of importance that we 
should reach a clear idea of the way in which ecclesi¬ 
astical forms of government first came into being. With 
this end in view the student’s first task must be to inquire 
what were the worthy and wholly creditable causes that 
led to the formation of the first organised Christian 
fellowships. 

Whatever the form of piety, the need of sharing it with others 
is fell, and once the devout soul has found comrades it cannot 
but seek to rejoice along wilh them in the glad possession they 
have found together. Once formed, this fellowship becomes a 
powerful support for each individual in the moments when he 
finds himself wavering, whether through doubts in his own mind 
as to the truth of his conviction, or through unfavourable out¬ 
ward circumstances, especially a time of persecution. The mutual 
love drawn forth in such a fellowship will also express itself in 
various forms of material help as occasion arises. The fellow¬ 
ship, moreover, is able to restrain the individual—even against 
his own will—-from actions which would mean the abandonment 
of his higher ideals, and cast reproach on his past attainments. 
In so far as arrangements were necessary for these ends—regular 
meetings, care foq the right conducting of these, articulate ex¬ 
pression of the faith held in common, ministration to the neces¬ 
sities of those who might be in spiritual or bodily need, money 
collections, nay, even interference with the economical or ethical 
private affairs of those who might suffer without such inter¬ 


vention— everything accomplished in such directions must be 
regarded as a sign of progress. 

(c) Such arrangements nevertheless carry within them¬ 
selves a danger to the purity of religion. 

The sharp division between members and non-members leads 
only too easily to an exaggerated consciousness of seleclness and 
a depreciation of ‘outsiders’ (cp 1 Cor. f> 12 /.). The practically 
compulsory attendance at the regular meetings, the uniformity 
of the proceedings there, the formal common prayer, may result 
in a cooling of the emotions of the heart; such a thing as attach¬ 
ment to the religious principles of the community, yet without 
full formal assent given and without participation in all cere¬ 
monies, is not regarded as admissible ; and yet it is easily possible 
that not only particular institutions but also (and above all) the 
formulated expressions of the common faith may lake such a form 
as many a one may find himself unable to accept, whilst yet his 
I attitude towards the matter in its religious essence is entirely 
l sympathetic, and the impossibility of full membership in the 
community is felt by him as involving a grievous loss. The 
interference in ihe private affairs of individual members in like 
manner not only can easily be carried farther than is desirable ; 
what is worse, in place of a pure concern for the imperilled 
individual may come concern for ihe interests of the community, 
for appearances, for the maintenance of decisions once arrived 
at (though now perhaps in need of reform), in a manner that may 
lead to grave injustices. Above all, there is apt to develop itself 
only too readily, in the persons charged with the duly of ruling 
and judging, an unhealthy sense of superiority, an autocratic, 
ambitious, and even, where money is concerned, an avaricious 
temper. 

(d) All these phenomena, l>oth on the one side and 
on the other, in their noble and, to an appalling extent, 
in their ignoble aspects, are already to be seen in the 
Okl-Christian literature, canonical and extra-canonical, 
down to about 170 or 180 A.D.— that is, to the time 
which marks the close of the period now to be con¬ 
sidered, as being the latest date within which the NT 
books could have arisen. In view of what these 
writings reveal, the following general observation admits 
of being made: the more elaborate the forms and 
institutions, the more conspicuously do their hurtful 
effects predominate. In the literature just mentioned 
we can already observe the beginning of every one of 
those tendencies w'hich afterwards wrought so per¬ 
niciously in the church. It will therefore perhaps not 
be wholly superfluous to remember that our historical 
investigation of these beginnings ought not to be carried 
on with too great partiality for them. At any rate it 
will be necessary at all times to bear in mind that our 
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research has reference to a subject of only relative and, 
so far as the essence of religion is concerned, unquestion¬ 
ably only secondary importance. Historically speaking, 
it is evident that our first weighty thesis regarding the 
constitution of the church must be the same as that 
which has to be laid down regarding the canon (the two 
histories are closely parallel at all points) if we may 
adopt the famous words used by Arius of the Person of 
Christ; there was a time when it was not {rjv #re ovk tjv). 


I. JESUS 


The truth of the thesis just enounced emerges im¬ 
mediately when we turn to the teaching of Jesus. 

j , (a) It would be a great mistake to 

’t e j U * S anCl suppose that Jesus himself founded a new 
Judaism. , 

religious community. 

The furthest that can he adduced in this direction is the saying 
(in Mt. 29 6 1 *27 40 and is) that he would destroy the temple and 
in three days build up another — or ‘ it.’ These two readings, 
however, differ considerably. The interpretation in Jn. 2 19-22 is 
to be left out of account. Jesus would certainly not have called 
his body a temple ; the sole purpose of the writer in connecting 
the saying with the cleansing of the temple is to gain another of 
those words of two meanings which are so characteristic of the 
Fourth Gospel. If, however, Jesus really gave expression to 
the thought which, according to the synoptists (most clearly in 
Mk. 1458: ‘made with hands,’ ‘not made with hands'; po- 
iroir)Tov—a\fipoiToir)TOv), lies in the words, he certainly did not 


carry it out. 

(b) Whatever the freedom of Jesus’ outward attitude 
towards the law when he laid down such maxims as Mt. 
632 34-37 127 f. 198 , he must certainly have been, in the 
general conduct of his life, if not perhaps a strict legalist 
(according to Jos. Ant. xv ii. 24, § 42, the Pharisees 
numbered altogether only some 6000), at least an ad¬ 
herent of the law ; had he been otherwise we should not 
have found his personal disciples clinging so persistently 


I 


1 


to it or the Pauline doctrine of freedom from the law 


encountering the opposition it did. In a word, it was 
hearts not external conditions that Jesus sought to 
reform. He sought to arouse the conscience to make 1 
decision for itself, not himself to give the decisions. 

Precisely in this element of restraint, in this confining himself 
to quite general principles of universal application, lay the endur¬ 
ing vitality of Jesus' work. Seldom do we find him giving definite , 
form to institutions at all, as when he forbids oaths, or divorce ; 
in the result, his adherents with the utmost calmness ignored 
them. Of the prohibition of oaths Paul knows nothing (Gal .1 20 
2 Cor. 1 23 11 31, etc.), the epistle to the Hebrews nothing (0 16) ; , 

and, as for the prohibition of divorce, it was set aside by Paul 
in 1 Cor. 7 15, and by tradition (in Mt. [a 32 19 9], contrary to the 
testimony of Paul [1 Cor. 7 to J. J, as also of Mk. and Lk.) by the 
addition of the words ‘saving for the cause of fornication’ (nap- 
exrbs Aoyou nopveia*;) or * except for fornication ' (p.rj ejri iropyeici) 
(Gospels, § 145^). 

(c) In a saying which is shown by its very nature to be 
absolutely authentic (Mt. 623/]) Jesus assumes that 
gifts are offered in the temple and demands merely that 
fraternal reconciliation shall be regarded as more im¬ 
portant. The idea of the Ebionitic source in Lk. 
(Gospels, § 1 io) that one must wholly divest oneself 
of every earthly possession is so impossible of reconcili¬ 
ation with the fundamental thought of Jesus as to the 
all-importance of disposition and spirit that it can only 
be regarded as based on a misunderstanding. The 
exhortation given by Jesus to the rich man (Mk. 10 21 
and s) to give all his goods to the poor, with utterances 
of a like kind (Communi ty of Goods, § 5), may have 
given occasion to such a view. We have, however, no 
certainty that Jesus would have spoken thus to every 
rich man ; possibly he may have spoken as he did to 
the particular individual in the story either because he 
knew him or because he saw through him. 

Or it may have been because the man desired to 
be a follower of Jesus and received into the inner circle 
. of his disciples, (a) For this inner circle 
3 . is inner j esus Q f neeess ity to devise some ar- 
circ * rangement differing in various respects 
from those of ordinary civil life. The injunctions of Mt. 

10 1-15 and ||s, however, in so far as they come from Jesus 
at all and not from a later time (Gospels, §§ 128 b, 136), 


are to be taken as applying only to the short missionary 
journey of the disciples, not to the period during which 
they are in the company of Jesus. The idea that Jesus 
gathered together all his adherents into one new religious 
community lxjing impossible, the attempt is indeed often 
made to establish the conception of a * community of 
disciples' in the sense that Jesus laid down special 
ordinances for these at least. Neither, however, can 
this be carried out. It is supposed that in this way 
justification can be found for the church’s present dis¬ 
regard of the prohibition of oaths or of the precepts to 
let the unjust claimant of a man’s coat have his cloak 
also, and when smitten on the right cheek to turn the 
other also (Mt. 634^ 37 39-41) and, as regards the prohib¬ 
ition of divorce, for accepting as authoritative precisely 
those exceptions which were not laid down by Jesus. 
It is urged that strict principles like these were laid 
dow n by Jesus only for an ideal set of conditions such 
as he saw realised, or wished to see realised, in the 
community of his disciples but not for ordinary civil 
life. It would, however, be directly contrary to the 
ethical conceptions of Jesus that anything should become 
a rule for one, which did not require to be so for another. 
Or, were such precepts as those of Mk. 935 and |,'s, 
bidding him that would be greatest become a servant, 
or those of Mt. 23 8, bidding all who hear to avoid the 
title of rabbi and cherish that of brother, intended only 
for * ideal conditions ’ of society ? 

( 6 ) We come now* to the question as to positions of 
pre-eminence accorded to certain individuals. If Jesus 
did indeed designate the members of the inner circle of 
his disciples by the name ‘apostles’—which remains 
doubtful notwithstanding Mk. 3i4 Lk. 613 (11 49) —we 
may be sure, from what has been adduced above, that 
at any rate he did not do so as conferring a particular 
rank upon them, but merely in order to denote the 
manner in which they were to serve. The same is true 
of Mt. 10 40 : he w ho receiveth you receiveth me. Here 
the parallel in Lk. 10 16 is very instructive; he that 
heareth you heareth me, and he that rejecteth you re- 
jecteth me. This does not put the disciples on a level 
with Jesus in respect of dignity, but is only a self-evident 
consequence of the presupposition that they fittingly 
carry on the preaching of Jesus. Equally instructive is 
the other parallel Mt. 185 = Mk. 937= Lk. 948 : whoso¬ 
ever receiveth a child in my name receiveth me. 

The saying in Mt. 16 18 f. as to the primacy of 
Peter must be viewed in the same light. 16 190 (‘ I will 
„ . give unto thee the keys of the kingdom 

’ . „ x of heaven’) is the most that can be re- 
garded as having actually come from 
Jesus—not, however, in the sense which it has in its 
present context where Peter is represented as the highest 
servant in a household (cp Is. 2*222), but only if we 
might venture to suppose that Jesus intended to convey 
something similar to what we find in Mt. 23 i 3 (ye shut 
the kingdom of heaven against men)—namely, that it is 
given to Peter, by preaching of the gospel, to open the 
door of the kingdom of heaven. 1619^ ('whatsoever 
thou shalt bind,’ etc.), on the other hand, cannot have 
been intended for Peter alone, if only because in 18 18 
it is applied to the entire aggregate of disciples in the 
widest sense (there all hearers of Jesus, not the apostles 
alone, are being addressed). 

To judge by the connection with 7 > 7 >. 15-17, by binding and 
loosing (see Binding and Loosing) is meant the non-forgiveness 
and forgiveness of sins(cp Is. 402 LXX : AeAi/rat avrys y apapria), 
and the word is so taken also in Jn. 20 23, though there with 
limitation to the apostles. In such a sense the word is. in the 
mouth of Jesus, impossible. The forgiveness and non-forgive¬ 
ness of sins belong to God, and if Jesus as Messiah laid claim 
also to the exercise of such power (Ml. 96 and j|s) it is neverthe¬ 
less impossible that he should have delegated it to any merely 
human authority—whether to each separate individual among 
his followers (for that only the aggregate of these as a corporation 
is to have this right, is by no means said in Mt. IS 18), or to the 
apostles, or even to Peter alone—still less would he delegate 
the power of declaring sins incapable of forgiveness. Even, 
however, when we disregard the connection and assume that by 
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binding and loosing Jesus, in accordance with the original sense 
of the words, meant forbidding and allowing, it is very difficult 
to believe him to have said that what his followers, or even Peter, 
should determine in such a manner would also be held as for¬ 
bidden or allowed in heaven. 

In ]6i8 we may entirely believe that Jesus said Peter 
really was, what his name implied, a rock (irlrpa ; in 
Aram, the name and the appellative are absolutely 
identical) ; only the more incredible, on the other hand, 
is the continuation, the more certainly false its old 
Protestant interpretation, that by the ‘ rock' is meant 
not Peter’s person, but his faith. Cp Gospels, 
§§ 136. I 5 I - 

A further consideration that tells against the genuine¬ 
ness of Mt. 1618^ is the occurrence in it of the word 

B An pcelesia? ecclSsia («) After it has 

0. An ecctesia 1 been seen tQ be impossible to nla i nta j n 

that Jesus founded any distinct religious community, there 
will still be felt in many quarters a strong desire to 
discover that he made provision for the founding of such 
an institution in the future. Whether he would have 
arrived at this had he lived longer is a question that 
must remain unanswered. In view of the shortness of 
his public activity, however, it is easy to understand why 
our sources should fail to supply us with any indication 
as to this. From the beginning of his ministry down 
even to the day of the triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
Jesus cherished the hope of winning the Jewish nation 
en bloc to his side. Only by a very definite act of re¬ 
nunciation could he have brought himself to contem¬ 
plate but a small part of it as his ecclesia. 

(< b) As for the word itself, it occurs elsewhere in the 
Gospels only in Mt. 18 17. There, however, it denotes 
simply the Jewish local community to which every one 
belongs ; for what is said relates not to the future but to 
the present, in which a Christian ecclesia cannot, of course, 
be thought of. Even in 18 15-17, however, we are not to 
see any precept intended to be literally carried out ; it is 
only a concrete and detailed illustration of the thought 
that one ought to leave no stone unturned in order to 
bring an erring brother to repentance. Should anyone 
perchance have succeeded in effecting this in some other 
way, Jesus would never have looked upon such a result 
as a violation of the precept he had laid down. If the 
precept must have been meant to be taken literally, we 
should have therein a proof of its late origin. In any 
case, what demands our careful attention is the closing 
expression : let him be unto thee as the Gentile and the 
publican. No suggestion here of authorised excom¬ 
munication. After the failure of every attempt at re¬ 
conciliation the injured person is to 7 ‘egard his assailant 
as he regards a Gentile and a publican. 

(c) Baptism also and the repetition of the last supper 
were no ordinances of Jesus (Gospels, §§ 136 end, 145 c). 

On the last evening of his earthly life Jesus’ purpose was 
fully, attained when he had supplied his disciples with a mode of 
looking at his approaching death by which they could be pro¬ 
tected against despair. That in after years and generations his 
actions and words on that occasion were ever anew recalled to 
memory has certainly been well; but for Jesus there was no 
occasion to enjoin this, as he could take it for granted as matter 
of course that what he had said as to the divine purpose of his 
death would impress itself indelibly on the minds of his disciples 
and supply them with the strength they needed for steadfastness 
in his cause. Conybeare (ZNTlV y 1901, 275-288)shows that 

Eus. down to 325 a.d, read Mt. 28 19 thus : ‘ and make disciples 
of all the nations in viy name , teaching them,’ etc. 

(d) If, finally, the conclusion of the parable of the 
tares, Mt. 1328^-30, does not come from Jesus (Gospels, 
§ 128c), we are left without any evidence that he instituted 
measures for the cleansing of the church from its impure 
elements, whether sinners or heretics. The parable of 
the net (Mt. 13 47-50) is much slighter ; it describes only 
what happens on the judgment day without dealing with 
the preceding actions of men. 

This whole attitude of unconcern was rendered possible 
6 Jesus’ onIy because the portion of Mt. 238 , not yet 
authority c ! ted . above 3 <*. end), applied to the 
J situation : one is your teacher ; cp 23 10 (one 
is your Master, even the Christ), though Jesus can hardly 
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have expressed himself literally so. It was only the 
unconditional authority of Jesus and the possibility 
of his settling at once every question as it emerged 
that made any hard and fast regulations dispensable. 

(a) Yet, precisely on account of the greatness of the 
authority which he claimed and actually possessed, 
it requires further to be pointed out that he made the 
claim, essentially, not for his person but only for the 
cause which he represented. Assuredly he required of 
his disciples in a very energetic way that he should be 
believed and followed. Yet according to the synoptics 
he by no means made his own person the centre of 
religion in the manner in which we find this done in 
the Fourth Gospel. 

Here again the continuation of the passages cited above 
(§ 3 b) is instructive : whosoever receiveth me received! him 
that sent me. Thus God is no otherwise represented hy Jesus 
than Jesus by his apostles or by a child who is received m his 
name. ‘ In my name’ can here quite simply mean : because I 
have enjoined such a reception of children. Different, but 
certainly not original, is the explanation added to ‘ in my name * 
(ey ovo jiari /u.ou) in Mk. 9 41 : ‘because ye are Christ’s’ (on 
Xpurrou etrre). Further, it is evident at a glance that one of 
the two members is superfluous and thus in all probability may 
be regarded as a later addition. Moreover, ‘ the name of Jesus' 
or even ‘the Name,’ without any addition (Actsf>4i 3jn. 7, 
etc.), became in the apostolic time so much of a watchword 
—used even in unnatural connections, as for example in Acts 
15 26 (‘ men that have hazarded their lives for ’), 21 13 (‘ to die at 
Jerusalem for’), 26 g (‘that I ought to do many things contrary 
to’)—that it may be questioned whether it does not owe its 
origin to this later usage even in Mt. 10 22 (‘ye shall be hated 
of all men for ’), 249 C hated of all the nations for ' [ = Mk. 13 13 
Lk. 21 17]), 19 29. Similarly the formulation in Mt. 10 32 f. may 
be held open to question. In any case in Mt. 10 37-39 we may 
very well apply the principle that when Jesus names himself 
we ought to think ultimately of the cause represented by 
him (‘whoso loveth father or mother more than me,’ etc.). 
Instructive if certainly not original is the collocation in Mk. 
8 35 10 29 : ‘ for my sake and the Gospel’s ’ (eVexe// ep. ou /cat tou 
euay^eAtou : Gospels, ng£)with the parallels ‘for my name’s 
sake ' (eVe/ca rou ep.ov ovoparos : Mt. 19 29) and ‘ for the kingdom 
of God’s sake ’ (eiVe/cep ttjs jSacriAetas tou 0eov.: Lk. 18 29). 

(b) The reason why this subordinate relation between 
the person of Jesus and the cause he represents must be 
consistently maintained and doubt entertained as to all 
that militates against it is to be sought in the passage 
which is elsewhere (Gospels, § 139) included among 
the ‘ foundation pillars ’ of a life of Jesus : ‘ whosoever 
shall speak’ etc., Mt. 1232. If, accordingly, Jesus 
demanded faith in his person, it was only as a means, 
not as an end in itself, and thus also not as an indis¬ 
pensable condition of salvation. The objects of the 
faith which he unconditionally demands are the reality 
of the Final Judgment on the one hand and the Fatherly 
Love of God on the other. Such a faith, however, can be 
cherished by any one in any position in life and in any 
religious fellowship. • So small was the concern of Jesus 
to leave behind him, for the new religious fellowship which 
might be formed in connection with his preaching, even 
so much as the tangible centre which his person might 
supply, not to speak of definite institutions and laws. 
At the moment of his death, the whole church-constitu¬ 
tion of future generations was yet to shape. 

( c) We may perhaps deem this a disadvantage; but we 
must at the same time allow ourselves to be convinced 
that in view of what Jesus was it was inevitable ; and 
perhaps after all a blessing lay concealed in the absence 
of formal constitutions drawn up with the authority of 
Jesus. When constitutions became antiquated there 
was no insuperable obstacle in the way of their removal ; 
the pure religious-ethical gospel stood forth as the one 
eternally abiding thing still possessed of force to regulate 
and mould the new forms called forth by new times. 
History has at least clearly taught this : when once, 
rightly or wrongly, men attributed to Jesus certain 
arrangements, such as the primacy of Peter (and his 
alleged successors in Rome), the prohibition of oaths 
and of divorce (with exceptions in the latter case), the 
form of celebration of the eucharist, the age for baptism 
and the trinitarian formula to be employed in it, the 
immutability of these arrangements has created for the 
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Christian church difficulties and dangers of the gravest 
character, seriously impeded its prosperous development, 
and even at times imperilled its very existence. 


It. APOSTOLIC AGE 


With the death of Jesus the whole situation changed. 

( a) The master had been taken away. In compensa- 
_ „ , , . tion for this loss came what his fol- 

. un amen a j owers h ac j not hitherto possessed : 
facts regarding the belief his resurrection . xhis 

tne primitive was nQt belief in some thing future, 
like the Final Judgment, or in some 
attribute of God, such as his forgiving love, ever 
anew to be hoped for and experienced. It was belief 
in a fact of the past. Such a belief was open to 
historical criticism. In the event of a favourable issue 
it might promote a clearer intellectual apprehension 
without any participation of the heart. In the event of 
an unfavourable issue the whole of the new religion 
could be endangered. Furthermore, a firm confession of 
faith towards Jesus was attained ; his later designation 
‘Jesus Christ’ was properly speaking and essentially 
a sentence expressing this new faith : Jesus is the 
Messiah. There came to be a definitely fixed circle 
of persons who confessed this faith, and a precise de¬ 
limitation from all those who were not members of the 


new society. 

(if) Moreover, there came into existence recurring 
meetings with observance of the Lord’s supper and—very 
soon, at any rate—also an outward act of admission 
into the society, the rite of baptism. 

The eucharistic formula in Mk. (14 22-24) and in Mi. (2626-28) 
shows that in the regions to which the writers of these gospels 
belonged the words ‘this do in remembrance of me' were still 
unused in the celebration, and thus also were still unknown as 
words of Jesus. On the other hand, Paul, who has them, must 
have believed them to have come from Jesus. The two facts 
can be reconciled only if we suppose that he had found (not 
these words indeed, but) as a matter of fact the actual repetition 
of the celebration current among Christians at the very beginning 
of his acquaintance with them, that is to say even in his 
persecuting days, and thus very shortly after the death of Jesus. 

As for baptism its origin is strictly speaking very obscure. It 
is certain, however, that Paul Lakes it for granted as a matter 
of course in the case of every one who passes over to Christianity 
(Rom. 6 3 Gal. 3 27 1 Cor. 12 13—which is by no means invalidated 
by 1 13-17). This would he hard to understand if he himself 
was never baptized. Here also, as in the whole of what is said 
in succeeding sections relating to the apostolic age, we shall 
leave out of account what is related in Acts (on Paul’s baptism, 
especially, see 9 18) as not being sufficiently trustworthy. Paul 
himself, however, appears in point of fact in Rom. 6 3-8 to 
presuppose his own baptism although often enough he in¬ 
advertently uses the first plural in cases where it does not 
apply at one and the same time both to himself and to all 
his readers (Gal. 313 23-25 45 1 Cor. 10 1 Rom. 4 1 7 6). 
Even so, it may still always remain a question whether he 
received baptism in accordance with a fixed custom or in 
accordance with a personal wish to receive a penitential 
baptism after the manner of that of John. In any case it 
cannot be doubted that the custom became fixed not long after 
the death of Jesus. 

( c) Other institutions of the primitive church, which 
rest on the authority of Acts alone we shall return to later 
(§§ 21-23), confining ourselves at present to what may 
be regarded as perfectly certain. In this category we 
must place, in addition to what has already been 
indicated, the fact that the function of government in 
general lay in the hands of the original apostles and 
that at the time of the Council of Jerusalem James the 
brother of Jesus held a pre-eminent position ; further, 
that the original apostles and the brethren of Jesus 
made missionary journeys among the Jewish populations 
and in doing so claimed for themselves and their wives 
material support at the hands of the communities which 
they founded (Gal. 29 1 Cor. 94-6); lastly, that the 
communities in Palestine within twenty or thirty years 
after the death of Jesus stood in need of pecuniary help 
from those founded by Paul (Community* of Goods, 
§ 5 )- 

Our information as to the conditions prevailing in 
the Pauline communities is tolerably exact. 

Although Paul certainly liked to begin his missionary 


activity in the synagogue (Acts, § 4), as soon as he 
« tv.* Poulin* had won converts, however few, 

communities : whe T ther Jews or Genti ! es ’ for f the faith 

in Jesus, a separate place of meeting 


meetings. 


became necessary. One or another of 


the converts offered the use of a room in his house for 
this purpose. Here on the one hand the believers came 
together ‘to eat' (els t 6 (payew : 1 Cor. 11 33)— i.e., 
for the observance of the love-feast followed by that of 
the Lord’s Supper (not preceded, for otherwise the 
Supper could not have been disturbed as it sometimes 
was by the drunkenness of some of the partakers). 
The foods partaken of were brought by the members of 
the company, and it was only by a malpractice which 
had crept in that they were not equally divided. That 
they were purchased out of a common fund cannot be 
reconciled with 11 22, for the ‘shame’ arose only when, 
in consequence of the discontinuance of equal division, 
some had to suffer hunger because they were too poor 
to be able to bring with them a sufficient meal to the 
meeting. The expression ‘supper’ (betirvov) points to 
the evening as the time, as also does the later accusa¬ 
tion that Thyestean banquets (0i^<rrcta deiirva) were 
held at which children were slaughtered, and CEdipodean 
orgies (Ot5t7r65etot p-i^eis) with a view to which the 
lights were extinguished. 1 How often the feast was 
celebrated, however, does not appear. 1 Cor. 16 2 
throws no light upon this question, for there the Sunday 
contribution to the common collection is to be made by 
each individual at home ( -trap ’ eauT<£). All that can be 
definitely made out is that in the ‘ we-source' of Acts 
(2O711) the observance there spoken of falls upon a 
Sunday. According to 1 Cor. 1016-21 only members of 
the community took part in the celebration, and this 
(see 11 33 : d\\r}\ovs eVSe'xecrfe) not merely at the Lord’s 
Supper but also at the love-feast. From this it 
appears that there was held, apart from this kind of 
meeting, that other sort at which the addresses of 
instruction were delivered ; for in these last strangers 
also may take part (1416/. 23-25). The question as 
to who should speak was left entirely to the suggestion 
of the Spirit (see Spiritual Gifts) ; often it happened 
even that several spoke at once (14 27-31) and women 
also took part (11 5). 

As regards organisation wffiat is of importance here 
is (a) that not only are there no regular teachers, but 

9 Little ^ at * n ^P* sl ^ es to Corinthians no 
. , mention is anywhere made of any heads of 

® ' the community. For effecting the cure of 

the malpractices which have crept in, Paul addresses 
himself not to any such officers but to the community 
as a whole. So also the community awards punish¬ 
ments (1 Cor. 62-5 2 Cor. 26) and chooses delegates 
(1 Cor. 163 ; cp 2 Cor. 819) by decision of a majority. 
We learn indeed that Stephanas and his household had 
given themselves to the service of the community ; but 
the subordination which Paul desires with reference to 
them, as with reference to all others who are active in 
the same direction is not based upon their official 
position ; it is regarded as entirely voluntary (1 Cor. 
16 15-18). This is explained if we observe that not only 
the gifts of doctrine but also ‘ governments * (KV^epurjo-eis) 
and ‘helps’ (duTi\f)p.\p as) or ‘ministry’ (SiclkovI a) 
(1 Cor. 1228 Rom. 127) are reckoned among the 
spiritual gifts. It is nevertheless also true that ‘ leaders ’ 
(■jrpdiaT&fievoi) occur, and that not merely in the Epistle 
to the Romans (128), on whose organisation as a 
Christian community Paul has had no influence, but 
also in Thessalonica (1 Thess. 612). It would actually 
appear therefore as if Paul in so weighty a matter as 

1 Just. Apol. i. 267, ii. 122-5; Epistle from Lyons (177 A.n.) 
in Eus. HE v. 1 14 ; so doubtless also even Tacitus, Ann. 15 44 
(‘per flagitia invisos . . . exitiabilis superstitio’) and Pliny 
(Ep. x. 967, 112-113 a.d. ; affirmabant morem sibi fuisse . . . 
rursus coeundi ad capiendum cibum, promiscuum lamen et 
innoxium). Perhaps even Acts 208 (from the ‘we-source’) is 
already intended to ward off this accusation. 
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this had not moulded all the communities for which he 
was responsible upon one and the same model, but had 
allowed himself to be guided in each case by the 
different local desires, or even had not personally 
interfered in the matter at all, but left things to follow 
their natural course of development. If in Rom.162 
Phoebe is called 'succourer' ( irpoararis ), the meaning 
is simply that as patrona she took special care of those 
under her charge, perhaps in particular exercised 
patronage in the recognised legal sense; it is not 
however permissible with Weingarten (see below, § 60) 
to extend this meaning also to the masc. participle 
(TTpoiGTafievoi). On Phil, li see § 57. 

{b ) How inchoate the state of matters was in the 
respects now under consideration appears in various 
other points as well. 

In Corinth the members of the community were in the habit 
of bringing their disputes before the heathen courts; the 
women asserted their freedom as against the custom of veiling; 
unchastity occurred in various forms ; and there were those, on 
the other hand, who believed that marital relations ought to be 
given up or that marriage was a thing to be avoided (1 Cor. 5 f. 
7 1-7 36-38 11 2-16). The weaker brethren in Corinth who held 
meat offered to idols to be in all circumstances a thing forbidden 
(1 Cor. 8 IO23-II 1) were exceeded by those in Rome (Rom. 14). 
In Thessalonica many gave up regular work and became 
burdens on the others (1 Thess. 4 11 /.). These and similar 
phenomena show how gigantic were the difficulties to be over¬ 
come before the valuable content of the new religion could find 
for itself forms which should protect it against the danger of 
degeneration without at the same time suffocating it. 

A word must here be given to the * church in the 
house.’ The expression would have nothing remarkable 

10 House * n ^ ^ ^ ^ enote< ^ niere ly initial stage 
.* , of an organised community (see above, 

cnurcnes. § ^ In Rom . I65 1 Cor. 1619 Philem. 2 
Col. 4 15, however, we find in one and the same city 
several ‘ house-churches ’ ; also in Rom. 16 14/., whether 
we are here to understand that there were two or as 
many as eight. The meetings spoken of above (§8), 
accompanied with celebration of the Lord’s Supper and 
doctrinal discourses, are however held in common for the 
Christianity of the whole city. It might on this ground 
be conjectured that the total number of the Christians 
inhabiting one and the same house is intended by the 
expression ‘church in the house.’ This, however, 
does not accord with the manner in which the word 
ecclesia is invariably used. It must therefore, doubtless, 
be assumed that apart from the general meetings of the 
entire community, sectional meetings also were held,-— 
perhaps because in the greater cities, especially for 
slaves, the distances were too great for regular attend¬ 
ance at the general place of meeting at certain hours. 
One can for example suppose sectional meetings for 
morning devotion. 

What has just been said will be inapplicable to Col. 415 
(‘Salute the brethren that are in Laodicea, and Nympha[s], 
and the church that is in . . . [AV ‘ his ’] house ’) if with NAC 
(so RV) we read ‘ their ’ (avrwi') and refer it to ‘ the brethren 
in Laodicea and Nymphas ’ (tous AaoSexeia aSeAtfiovs tea i 
Nvju^ai/); for these words embrace the entire community. For 
this very reason the interpretation is unlikely. There is difficulty 
also, however, in Lightfoot’s reference of ‘their’ (avrioi') to 
Nymphas and his surrounding only; difficulty, too, attaches in 
another way to the reading ‘her’ (aurrjs) in B (RVmg), since 
a fern, name would be Nymphe (Xup</>rj) not Nympha (Xv/uuJm 1). 
The principal point, however, remains unaffected by these 
various readings. 


It becomes at once apparent that in the organisation 
just described there is no imitation of the Jewish organi- 

sation of communities such as one 
11. No connec- . , . , - , . . f 

tion with the "light have expected to find in view of 
Jewish ortrani the h,gh sl S nific ance of the primitive 
circle of believers and the Jewish origin 
sation. of PauL 


Even when the arrangements of a Jewish community in a 
heathen city, not those which prevailed in Palestine, are assumed 
as the basis, the difference which emerges is complete. 1 A 
Jewish community of the sort indicated had a constitution 
similar to that of a heathen municipal community. At its head 


1 Schiirer, GJV( 2) 2358-369, 513-533 (ET ii, 255-68 243-270! 
see also below, § 24. 
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stood the gerusia (yepovaCa), whose members were ‘ presbyters * 
(np€<rfivT€poi), even though the latter title has not been established 
for Rome from the inscriptions. The acting body chosen from 
the gerusia constituted the archons (ap^o^re?); at the head of 
these stood the gerusiarch (yepouo-iapxrjs). The officials were 
elected for a definite period. Their functions were civil: ad¬ 
ministration of property, jurisdiction — even in criminal matters 
—over the members of the community, and so forth. Distinct 
from this was the office of the ‘ruler of the synagogue ’ (ap\i- 
away toy os) who had charge of the ordering of worship. At his 
side were an almoner and a synagogue servant. In Rome there 
were many such communities, each of them with its own govern¬ 
ing body. These various ‘synagogues’ (<rvrayioyai) — this was 
the name not only of the meeting-houses but also of the com¬ 
munities—had no common board as was lhe case in Alexandria. 
It is plain that in the Gentile-Christian communities everything 
was different from this. The participation of the women in the 
common worship and the love-feasts are also un-Jewish. 


Of any reading or explanation of the OT scriptures 
such as was practised in the synagogue we hear nothing 
so far as Corinth is concerned ; it can only have taken 
place in private, if at all, not at the stated acts of 
worship. All that the two institutions have in common, 
then, apart from the ‘Amen’ uttered in common by 
the community (1 Cor. 14 16) which must indeed have 
been borrowed, 1 will be the very vague feature that in¬ 
structive discourses were held in both and that speakers 
were admitted without any special selection. With the 
Jews indeed these were, so far as we can judge from 
Acts 13 15, invited by the president of the meeting. In 
this last point, therefore, the Corinthian conditions are 
more closely in accord with the analogue to which we 
must now proceed to direct our attention. 

The pagan societies or clubs which devoted themselves 

~ to the cult of particular deities, and more 

12. Connection especiaIly in tho form of nlysterie s, 

wi pagan ex piit»lt many instructive points of con- 
meetings for tac , wjth , he arrangements of tlie 

wo Christian community in Corinth. 

(a) There also the constitution of the society was 
entirely democratic. It had elective heads; but all 
decisions were come to by the meeting as a whole. All 
members stood on a footing of complete equality and 
were called brethren and sisters. Women also were 


free to speak. In the meeting-room a place was set 
apart specially for strangers. To the common meals 
the individual participants brought each his share. 
Money grants were made to sister communities. The 
technical name for all such associations was eranos 


(tpavos) and thiasos (Oiaaos) ; but ecclesia (eKKXrjaia) 
was also employed. 

(b) The supposition that all these things arose inde¬ 
pendently within the community at Corinth under the 
pressure of an internal necessity, and without any con¬ 
sciousness of any of the coincidences we have enumerated, 
is not for a moment to be entertained. We may take 
it as absolutely certain that many of the Christians of 
Corinth had formerly belonged to pagan clubs of this 
kind. In that case, however, neither can it be regarded 
as conceivable that Paul should have remained ignorant 
of the coincidence. The opinion has been held that 
nevertheless he would have refrained from making use 
of any such forms as had served for the worship of 
demons (1 Cor. IO20). In that case, however, he would 
have had to give up many things which nevertheless 
were indispensable. We shall therefore be safe in 
assuming that he did not hesitate about adopting any 
such forms if only he was satisfied that they could also 
be made of service in expressing the Christian idea. 

In this manner the love-feast, for example, even if the bringing 
of his own provisions by each guest, and perhaps many another 
detail, were borrowed from the pagan syssitia, did not cease on 
that account to be serviceable for commemoration of the last 
supper of Jesus and as an expression of the idea of Christian 
brotherhood. To what an extent Paul was capable of becoming 
a gentile to gentiles is shown, to take a single example, in his 
speaking in 11 4 7a of a practice quite contrary to that of the 
Jews as being a matter of course, simply because from his 
Christian point of view it commends itself to him as being the 
only right one. 


3 io 9 


1 So also perhaps the laying on of hands (§ 37 b ). 
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(c) Adherence to the forms observed by such pagan 
associations, however, was even enjoined by a very 
weighty consideration. Christianity as a religio illicita 
was at all times exposed to proseeution by the State as 
soon as its distinctness from Judaism, which was a 
religio licita, came to be recognised. If this did not 
happen in Rome till towards the end of the reign of 
Domitian, as has been indicated as the most probable 
conclusion elsewhere (Chkiktiak, § 9), it has been 
there also pointed out how singular the faet is. Such 
action on the part of the State must have been a subject 
of dread from a much earlier date. Conforming to the 
usages of a heathen eult gave the Christian the best 
hope of being able, according to the law' cited elsewhere 
(Christian, col. 756, begin.), to escape the attention 
of the authorities. 

(d) The fact of this conformity once established, we 
may perhaps draw certain further inferences regarding 
Christian institutions as to points on which we have no 
direct information. 

A heathen club had, as already stated (see a), elective heads. 
It is impossible to imagine thi^t the Christian community in its 
turn can ever have wholly dispensed with such services as those 
rendered for example by persons who arranged the programme 
for a given meeting, saw to its being carried out, and the like. 
In that case it will be possible, indeed, that persons like Stephanas 
may have discharged such functions with the mere tacit approval 
of the community; still, another possibility is that those endowed 
with the gift of ‘government ’ (KvfSipvrjcns) were actually elected 
to it. Only, in that case, we must not allow ourselves to forget 
that their functions by no means extended so far as to make it 
possible for Paul to demand from them the reform of those 
abuses which had crept in. Again, a pagan club had a common 
purse. In the Christian community this was not necessary either 
for the expenses of the common meals or for the collections made, 
and hardly in order to defray the costs of a place of meeting 
(above, § 8). It is possible, however, that such a purse was 
needed to meet the expenses of the teachers who came from a 
distance (§ 7, c), expenses which we learn were often heavy 
(2 Cor. 11 20 Karea-OUi). Paul alone made no draft on this source; 
but even his practice varied in different communities (1 Cor. 9 1-18 
2 Cor. 11 7*12 Phil. 4 10-20). 

The attitude assumed by Paul towards the eommuni- 
_ _ ..... , ties of his own founding wholly departs 

' f p 1 ^ e from the analogy furnished by the heathen 

01 raui. guil(Js of worshi p 

(<7) Paul’s attitude is wholly patriarchal. He acted 
on the ground that he was their father with thorough¬ 
going seriousness (1 Cor. 414/.). He commands (1 Cor. 
11 217-34 11 26-40 161), and that very definitely, precisely 
where institutions are concerned. He makes very short 
work with contumacy (7 40 11 16 14 37/.). Partisanship 
on behalf of individual teachers he sets down (33 f) to 
carnal-mindedness, disregard of his authority to arro¬ 
gance ( 4 18). He disclaims judgment {avaKpiveiv) of 
himself in 214-16 43-5 with a clearness that leaves nothing 
to be desired. Against the Judaising teachers he declares 
himself in 2 Cor. 11 13-15 Gal. 1 7-9 5 10-12 with the 
greatest asperity. In short, in his person there appears 
the same unconditioned authority which Jesus had. 
Instead of the deference which Jesus found, Paul, it is 
true, had to encounter the liveliest opposition ; claim 
the authority nevertheless he did, and for the most part 
he succeeded in asserting it. 

(b) The chief enemies Paul had to deal with were the 
deeply-rooted immorality, and (next to that) the view, 
due to the influence of his own preaebing, that every 
Christian has within himself the Holy Ghost and there¬ 
fore does not need to recognise any authority over him. 
With regard to his decisions on questions affecting the 
life of the community, a feature of special interest is 
that, as in the ease of Jesus, the decisions received the 
less attention just in proportion to the degree of speciality 
they possessed. 

Whether his direction as to the punishment of the incestuous 
person (1 Cor. 5 1-8) was carried out we do not know ; for 2 Cor. 
25-11 7 12 refers not to this but to the case of another member 
of the community, who had uttered a grave slander against 
Paul. 1 We know, however, as regards the injunctions, pressed 
with so much earnestness, that women should be veiled, and 

1 Schmiedel, I/C 2 1, on 2 Cor. 2 ii ; Kennedy, The Second 

and Third Epistles oj St. Paul to the Corinthians (1900), 105 n. 


that, except where there is danger of unchastity, marriage is 
better avoided (1 Cor. 11 2-16 7 if. 7-925./I 29-3540), at all times 
very little attention was paid to them ; and as against his advice 
(7 21-24) that Christian slaves ought to make no effort to obtain 
civil freedom, the abolition of slavery is generally and rightly 
regarded as one of the most glorious, though belated, achieve¬ 
ments of Christianity. 

(c) Of greatest importance are the principles followed 
by Paul in his decisions. Much of the effect he pro¬ 
duced is doubtless due to the fact that he withstood 
immorality and licentiousness with resolute strictness, 
without making any concessions, whilst yet avoiding 
the error of setting up an absolutely fixed law of any 
kind whereby the community’s freedom of movement 
could be hampered and its enthusiasm for the new faith 
stifled. 

Paul wished to be not lord of his converts’ faith but only a 
helper of their joy (2 Cor. 1 24). Like Jesus, he made his appeal 
to the conscience,—in a particularly beautiful manner in dealing 
with the question as to meat offered to idols (1 Cor. 8IO23-II 1). 
All things are lawful, but not all are expedient; knowledge 
puffs up, but love builds up ; all things are to be done to edifica¬ 
tion ; all to be done in a decent and orderly way (1 Cor. 612 10 23 
81 14 26 40): such are some of the aphorisms which show in 
what spirit it was that Paul sought to lead on the members of 
the Christian community of Corinth to the establishment of 
well-ordered institutions. Placed upon its religious basis the 
same thought runs; all things are yours, but ye are Christ’s 
(321-23). As regards slaves he has put this thought to an even 
too ideal use (7 21-24). 


With every effort to allow full play to individual 
freedom, Paul was nevertheless unable to avoid giving 
14 His t0 eerta ' n things a normative value which 
, ‘ , later hardened into a rigid law and did 

s an ar s. ser j ous j n j ur y to the religious life properly 
so called. («) One such norm his Jewish training 

led him to find as a matter of eourse in the OT—that 
is to say, a book—and moreover in a method of inter¬ 
preting the OT which found in it such things as the 
writers could never have dreamed. What was there 
which could not be deduced from such a book when, 
for example, in Dt. 254 11 was possible to find, not 
somehow by way of later accommodation but actually 
as the proper primary meaning of the author, an in¬ 
junction that Christian teachers are entitled to reeeive 
support from the communities they instruct (1 Cor. 98 -io), 
or in Is. 28 n/ that ‘speaking with tongues’ must be 
regarded as of subordinate value to the gift of * prophecy ’ 
(1 Cor. H21 f .)? (h) Next to the OT eame in 

point of authority the words of Jesus (1 Cor. 7 10/ 9 14 
11 23-25). This also was quite a matter of eourse ; and 
yet it was a departure from that fundamental direction of 
the piety of Paul which declared that it sought in Jesus a 
redeemer, not a lawgiver. As, however, a church order 
was what had to be created, it was inevitable that the 
very individual who preached freedom not only from 
Mosaic law but from all law whatsoever {imposed on 
man from without, not emanating from within) had to 
set up as an external authority the ‘ law of the Christ' 
[vbfios tov Xpiorou). Moreover, it is a law that cannot 
everywhere be expressed, as in Gal. 62, by some stieh 
word as * love, ’ or, as in 1 Cor. 9 21, as the command to sub¬ 
ordinate one’s own personal inclinations to the great object 
of bringing about the fulfilment of the kingdom of God. 
Elsewhere, on the contrary, it is a law made up of a series 
of precepts, including many about particular things which 
eould equally well have been ordered otherwise without 
danger to piety. The OT and the words of Jesus, 
however, taken together constitute the foundations of 
a canon. (r) Alongside of these Paul made tradi¬ 

tion also into a norm ; for it was a necessity with him 
to maintain his connection with the primitive Church, 
and he therefore lays weight upon the faet that what he 
preaches to the Corinthians he has himself previously 
received (1 Cor. 1123 15 3). 

What demands our attention next is the earliest 
instance of the action of that growing power whieh 
_ ultimately contributed so much to the 

* Ogma. j^oyidjng G f piety into ecclesiastical forms. 
What, according to 1 Cor. 15 3, Paul received is a 
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dogma; an explanation, to wit, of the death of Jesus 
as an atoning sacrifice for the sins of men. In his own 
experience, indeed, Paul has become acquainted with 
faith in the deepest way as consisting in the yielding up 
of the heart to the grace and mercy of God ; and he 
well knows how to describe it as such. Nevertheless, 
we find him presenting to faith for its object not only, 
as the primitive Church had done (§ 7 a), a bare fact, — 
that of the resurrection of Jesus,—a fact that could 
possibly be brought into doubt or even disproved by 
historical criticism at any time, but also a dogma which 
has always the disadvantage of being liable to become 
burdensome to the lay conscience or to be questioned 
by the theological thinker — moreover, a special dogma 
that was not extensively held within the primitive Church 
at so early a time, and still less extensively at a later 
period when Paul was actually subjected to persecution 
by the Jewish-Christian party on account of his doctrine 
of the cross of Jesus (Gal. 5 u 612). Nay, more, he 
declares faith in this dogma to be a command of God. 

‘Unbelief’ (airtcrrta) in Rom. 11 20 is equivalent to ‘dis¬ 
obedience ’ (a.7rei0eia: Ti. WH ; RV) in 11 30; as over against 
the Mosaic law which insists upon works, there is, according to 
Rom. 3 27, a divine ordinance (ro/xos Trurreoj?) which demands 
belief in the atoning death and resurrection of Jesus; and the 
‘obedience of faith ’ (viraKorj marcox;) of Rom. 1 5 is none other 
than that obedience to this divine ordinance which consists in 
believing. Properly speaking, faith is for Paul the exact opposite 
of works, not only the works of the Mosaic law but also every¬ 
thing upon which man could base any claim to the divine con¬ 
sideration (Rom. 11 6); but as soon as it is a fulfilment of a law 
it does constitute something which can ask to be considered. 
By the turn thus given to the matter Paul accordingly has 
deprived faith of one of its most precious attributes, and over 
and above the law of Christ, referred to above (§ 14), has intro¬ 
duced into Christianity a second law,—this time in the interests 
of the divine honour ; for, it is argued, if God has once given up 
his Son to the death it would be a derogation from the greatness 
of this gift if so much as one individual were to seek salvation in 
any other way (Gal. 22i£). 

(a) Furthermore, it is hardly possible to avoid the 
impression that the interest of the community as a 
nth — -in other words, respect for church- 

. e considerations — influenced Paul’s decisions. 

P ' Here, again, it is quite natural that he 
should wish that no occasion for evil speaking should 
be given by the community either to Jew or to Gentile 
( 1 Cor. 10 32); yet the question must still be asked 
whether his judgment upon the incestuous person 
(1 Cor. 5 1-8) is dictated merely by concern for the 
salvation of the culprit — although, of course, this point 
of view was by no means wholly lost sight of. 

(,b) The impression left by his attitude towards the 
sacraments is equally uncertain. 

Whilst, according to Gal. 3 26yC, baptism need be nothing more 
than the external declaration of the fact that the subject of it 
has embraced the Christian faith, in Rom. 6 3-8 it is represented 
with considerable vigour as an act producing upon the subject 
of it a certain effect which could not have been produced apart 
from the act. Again, the reason of the punishment threatened 
in 1 Cor. 11 27-30 is not that the bread and wine contained in a 
magical manner the body and blood of Jesus, but that the dis¬ 
regard shown for the sacred function is ethically wrong in every 
way ; but we find the apostle referring in 1 Cor. 15 29 without 
any disapproval, on the contrary as if confirming his own 
position, to the baptism for the dead, in which unquestionably a 
magical view of the working of the sacrament is involved. 

(c) Finally, it was Paul who, by the emphasis he laid 
upon the possession of the Spirit, laid the foundation 
for the distinction between pneumatic and psychic 
persons ( 1 Cor. 26-33) — a distinction which as employed 
by the gnostics went near to rending the church and, 
that this disaster might be avoided, made necessary that 
violent reaction which certainly would have been in the 
highest degree distasteful to the apostle himself (§§ 33, 
53 ^)- 

(d) The emphasis on the possession of the Spirit just 
referred to, however, was for Paul quite inevitable. 
For him it was upon the inspiration of the Holy Ghost 
that the validity of his own decisions, whether in matters 
of dogma or of government, rested. Upon the Cor¬ 
inthians, it is true, this made but little impression. In 
fact, they themselves possessed the gift of the Spirit, 
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and that, too, according to Paul’s own teaching. His 
subsequent withdrawal from this ideal opinion and 
declaration that they were not spiritual but carnal 
(1 Cor. 31-3) did not prevent them from continuing to 
make the claim for themselves and setting up their 
own views against Paul’s as possessing an equal 
authority ; and in such a case the apostle could only 
answer in the language of 1 Cor. 7 40 : ‘I think that I 
also have the Spirit of God.’ Here was a conflict of 
decisions that had each been suggested by the Spirit. 
The true basisj for the unconditioned authority he 
claimed he accordingly sought in his apostleship. Here, 
however, he encountered new difficulties which we must 
now proceed to consider. 

(а) If the name ‘apostle’ itself did not come from 
Jesus {§ 3<£), it can easily have been transferred from 
17 ‘A stl ». those emissaries of the Jewish authorities 

’ . , ^ ’in Jerusalem who used to travel up and 

Wl e sense. c j ovvn t ^ e countries of the dispersion 
for the temple dues which they brought with them to 
Jerusalem, and who were also charged with the function 
of carrying letters and advices to the people of the 
dispersion and generally with that of promoting a 
common consciousness of religious fellowship through¬ 
out the entire nation (Lightf. GalA*\ 92-101, ‘ The name 
and office of an apostle' ; Seufert [see below, § 60], 
8-14). In the Pauline writings 2 Cor. 823 Phil. 225 
come nearest to this use of the word. 

( б ) Even apart from these passages, however, other 
persons also besides Paul and the twelve are included 
under the name ‘apostle.’ 

The wider meaning occurs in 1 Cor. OsyC (Barnabas) 4 9 15 7 
(‘all the apostles’ as distinguished from the twelve in 15 5), and 
eventually also in 1 Thess. 27, if Silas (cp Acts 16 1940 17 1) 
and Timothy are included, and in Roin. 16 7, where on account of 
the Kal (‘ who are of note among the apostles, who also have 
been in Christ before me ’) we can hardly understand the mean¬ 
ing to be that Andronicus and Junias (or a woman named Junia) 
are of note in the estimation of the original apostles, but must 
understand that Andronicus and Junias themselves are apostles. 
Further, the ‘pre-eminent apostles' (ot vnep\iav aTrooroAot.) of 
2 Cor. 11 5 12 11 are certainly not the original apostles (for Paul 
would never have expressed himself so sharply regarding these 
as he does in 11 13-15) ; rather must we take the expression as 
denoting certain persons who had come to Corinth itself and 
were looked upon by some as being in comparison with Paul the 
true apostles. It is not to be supposed that the Corinthians 
applied to them the expression ‘the pre-eminent apostles’ (oc 
vrrepAtav ano<TTo\oi), but Paul hits off their thought very well 
when he himself—ironically, of course—calls them so. He had 
seemed to the Corinthians * simple of speech ’ (iSiarnjs t <3 Aoya>) 
(11 6); this also would explain itself best if the Corinthians had 
had opportunity of personally comparing his manner of speech 
with that of these people. If, now, the apostle in 11 13 calls 
them ‘false apostles’ (ij/evSa7r6aToAoi), he does not thereby by 
any means deny that so far as outward qualification goes— 
aptness in teaching, and missionary practice of this—they really 
are apostles ; it is only because they bring a ‘ different gospel ’ 
(eVepoi/euayyeAiov) and are morally reprehensible that he desig¬ 
nates them as false apostles. If this more extended meaning for 
the word apostle has been made good, Paul can easily have 
applied it in Gal. 1 19 also to James the brotherof Jesus, although 
this is not exegetically certain, for the language can also mean 
* other of the apostles saw I none, but only James (who is not an 
apostle] ’; cp 2 16 Rom. 14 14 Mt. 12 4 Mk. 13 32 Rev. 94 21 27. 

(c) It is quite certain, however, that it is not to Paul 
that this wider application of the word ' apostle ’ is due. 
His interest was quite in the other direction,—to limit 
the title as narrowly as possible; for his authority 
would naturally be diminished if the name of apostle 
placed him only in the same category as a large number 
of persons—many of them of very subordinate import¬ 
ance. Thus we may infer that the larger use of the 
word comes from the primitive Church and must have 
been customary there from the earliest times, for other¬ 
wise Paul would not have failed to point out that his 
opponents of subordinate rank were, strictly speaking, 
not entitled to be called apostles. What, then, let us 
ask, was the characteristic mark of an apostle according 
to this original meaning? It is not having been person¬ 
ally called by Jesus, nor having seen the risen Jesus, 
nor yet an exceptionally large endowment with spiritual 
gifts. On the one hand, all three do not apply to every 
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person who is called apostle ; on the other hand, the 
power to witness and the special endowment do not 
apply to those alone who are called apostles. The 
characteristic feature consists not at all in anything 
which such a man has or is, but in something which he 
does. Therefore it is not strictly correct to speak of 
apostleship as an office. It belongs, as also appears 
from i Cor. 1228, to the charismata. Now, the charac¬ 
teristic activity of the apostle is the missionary one,— 
carried out, of course, not occasionally merely, but as 
a lifework (iCor. 15 io Gal. 28 ). According to i Cor. 
9s the original apostles also exercised this activity 
although at various times they had their abode in Jeru¬ 
salem. If some of them took less part in the work than 
others, all equally received the same designation as they 
constituted a unity. 

In the missionary sense of the word no one could 
possibly ever have disputed Paul's right to be called an 
N apostle ; and yet dispute it his adver- 

arr wer sar j es ( ]j ( ] as can at onee i*. seen f r0 m 
sense 

* the emphasis with which he claims the 
title, (a) He describes himself, in fact, in 2 Cor. 1 1 as 
* apostle by the will of God,’ and in Rom. 1 1 i Cor. 1 1 
still more emphatically as called to be such (through 
the will of God), in Gal. 1 1 as 'apostle not through 
man but through Jesus Christ.’ In i Cor. 9 1 as one 
proof of apostleship the question is asked, ' Have 1 not 
seen Jesus our Lord?' but another is added, * Are not 
ye my work in [the Lord?’ This last, along with the 
addition in Rom. 1 1, * separated unto the gospel of God,’ 
is the criterion of missionary activity already spoken of 
above ; the new criteria are those of having seen the 
risen Lord and of having been ‘called.’ In virtue of 
what he had seen Paul is qualified to bear witness to 
the resurrection of Jesus. This, however, many others 
also were able to do. Thus, what occurred at his 
conversion comes into consideration primarily, not 
because he then saw Jesus, but because he was then 
called by Jesus. 

( 6 ) To have urged this would have been purposeless 
had not his adversaries been in the habit of asserting 
that he was not an apostle because he had not been 
called thereto by Jesus. In their controversy with Paul 
his adversaries must thus have narrowed the mean¬ 
ing of the word and have made its differentia consist in 
a call by Jesus. On this account the original apostles 
acquired a unique position. On the most conspicuous 
of their number was bestowed the title of honour * the 
pillars ’ (Gal. 2 g ; Council, § 6 ). That Paul claimed to 
have received a similar call they thought they could 
ignore, as the claim eould not be verified. The pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies ( 17 19) still represent Peter as 
saying to Simon Magus—under which mask Paul is 
disguised (see Simon Magus), —' And how are we to 
believe your word when you tell us that he appeared 
to you ?’ 

(c) Immediately before, Peter says in the same 
context, ' Can any one by a vision be made fit to 
instruct? And if you will say, It is possible, then I 
will ask, Why did our teacher abide and discourse a 
whole year with those who were awake?’ The vision, 
it would appear from this, seemed questionable not 
only as regarded its divine origin but also as regarded 
its fitness to qualify an apostle for his work ; and this, 
from the point of view of those who had living remini¬ 
scences of the conversation of Jesus while on earth to 
fall back upon, is perfectly intelligible. 

(d) Hereby, however, at the same time a way was 
indicated by which it became possible to place above 
Paul sueh persons also as eould not appeal to any call 
they had received from Jesus, if only they had known 
Jesus personally and for a longer or shorter time listened 
to his instruction. 

To this class belonged those persons who first raised the party 
cry in Corinth, ‘I am of Christ.’ Their adherents followed 
them in taking up the same cry although they had never seen 
Jesus ; but originally its simple meaning was, ‘ I am a personal 
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disciple of Christ,’just as in the competing cries, * I am of Paul,' 

‘ I of A polios,’ ‘ I of Cephas ’ (x Cor. 1 12). 2 Cor. 10 7 admits of 

no satisfactory explanation unless by ‘any man ’ who ‘ trusteth 
in himself that he is Christ’s’ we are to understand ihe same 
persons as those who set up the party alluded to in 1 Cor. 1 12. 
These, however, as we can see from the connection in 2 Cor. 10 - 
13 , are none other than the ‘pre-eminent apostles’ (vnepXiav 
arrooroAot), who had practically won over the entire community 
to their side and alienated it from Paul. According to 2 Cor. 3 1 
they had come with letters of commendation to Corinth. These, 
however, would have made but little impression if they had not 
proceeded from the primitive church, for the weightiest com¬ 
mendation which they can have contained must have been simply 
this : these men are genuine apostles, because they have known 
Jesus (Council, § 3). 

(e) If, over and above this, a definite call is still sought 
for them, it is always open to us to suppose that they 
received this from the community which felt itself under 
the guidance of the Holy Ghost, just as we read in the 
case of the community at Antioch in Acts 13 1-4. Yet 
we have no direct proof of this ; and the hostile attitude 
of the primitive church and of the original apostles who 
were at its head would on such an assumption of an 
official act appear in a still stronger light than it does 
on the other supposition which assumes only the irre¬ 
ducible minimum—that the primitive ehureh and the 
original apostles taeitly sanctioned the issue of the letters 
of commendation by refraining from laying a veto on 
them. 

(/) If the idea conveyed by the word ‘apostle’ was 
altered on the part of primitive Christianity in the 
manner just described, it is still by no means permis¬ 
sible to go so far as Seufert, who thinks that the definite 
fixing of the number of the original apostles at twelve 
was arrived at only in consequence of the struggle with 
Paul. Against such a view Paul would protest with 
the utmost emphasis. Gal. 2 or 2 Cor. 10-13 offered 
opportunity enough. He makes allusion to the twelve 
only in 1 Cor. 15 s ; but there is no sufficient reason for 
our rejecting this passage as spurious with Holsten. 
It has to be recognised as a historical fact that Jesus 
himself chose twelve disciples to be his immediate 
attendants and to carry on his work. The choice of 
the number, that of the twelve tribes of Israel, becomes 
quite intelligible if the number of persons who suggested 
themselves to his mind as suitable approximated twelve. 
Even the subsequent election of Matthias need not be 
brought into question, although the discourse of Peter 
which is reported in connection with it (Acts 1 16-22) is 
absolutely unhistorical (Acts, § 14, begin.). 

(a) Of the original apostles, when it was sought to 
give Paul a position subordinate to them, Paul speaks 

19 P ul’s with res P ect (Gal. 26 n-21); but he 

8 does not demand anything more than to be 

views & 

co-ordinated with them. The name 

' apostle ’ did not secure for him such a position of 
equality, for the wider sense of the word was still current. 
For this reason Paul must have favoured restricting 
the designation to those who had l>een personally called 
by Jesus, and sanctioning the enhanced estimation in 
which the twelve were held, although by reason of the 
rivalry of these with himself his own personal interest 
lay in the other direction. The narrower sense of 
the word ' apostle ’ led to the consequence that the 
apostolate, after the death of its first bearers, could not 
be handed down, and, as an institution belonging entirely 
to the past, enjoyed an enhanced appreciation (§ 34). 
Personal disciples of Jesus who had not belonged to the 
number of the twelve, were from the end of the first 
century onwards no longer called apostles but ' disciples 
of Jesus’ (fiadyTal rod Kvptov : John, Son of Zebe- 
dee, § 4 <?). The wider sense of the word ' apostle ’ 
has held its ground in the Didachb (see below, § 39^). 
The story of the mission of the seventy which is peculiar 
to Lk. ( 10 i ; cp Gospels, §§ 109, 128£) is untrust¬ 
worthy. 

(^) Paul ranks the apostolic dignity extraordinarily 
high. In 1 Cor. 12 28 he gives it the first place { lrpurov ). 
In the same degree in which he humbly ranks himself 
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far below Jesus, does he feel himself exalted as the am¬ 
bassador of Jesus. He is a fellow-worker with God 
(i Cor, 39), a ‘minister’ (\eirovpy 6 s) of Christ (Rom. 
15 16), entrusted with the ministry of reconciliation 
(2 Cor. 5 18 f ), capable of exhibiting the * signs ’ of an 
apostle (2 Cor. 12 12; cp Rom. 15 19) which, in accordance 
with that name, far exceed the wonderful deeds of other 
Christians (1 Cor. 12 9 28; ta/xara, dvva/uL€ts). As an 
apostle he can claim honour (1 Thess. 26 , RV m e-). As 
an apostle he feels himself also entirely filled and led by 
God (2 Cor. 35/. 46 ); his conception of the gospel is 
for him absolute truth, and for everything opposed to it 
he has his ‘ anathema ’ (Gal. 18 /.). However easily we 
may feel ourselves inclined to agree with him, we must 
nevertheless never conceal from ourselves that such a 
degree of self-consciousness in all decisions carried within 
it the gravest dangers for a sound development of the 
Christian church. There might easily arise a situation 
of affairs in which we should find ourselves impelled 
emphatically to disapprove in another of that which we 
gladly applaud in the apostle. 

The idea involved in the term ' church ’ has already 
been touched on in § 16. 


20 . Conception u . {a) U , he ! ng in, P ossible t0 rcgard as 
of the church nis ‘ onca ', th f employment of the word 
in the celesta (CKKXrjjia) by Jesus as a desig- 
apostolic age. nati ° n ° f ‘. he Christian community <§ 
° S a >v)> Paul is the first whose manner of 
using the word is open to our observation. In a quite 
preponderating majority of instances it denotes with him 
the community of a definite city or place (Church, § 6), 
seldom the church as a whole. In Gal. 1 13 1 Cor. I59 
Phil. 36 where Paul says that he persecuted the church 
(of God), this is spoken in a manner that lays no stress 
on the fact that the church, notwithstanding the local 


separateness of the various communities, constitutes a 
unity. This is done more clearly when, in 1 Cor. 12 28, 
Paul says that God has set in the church some to be 
apostles, others to be prophets, and so forth ; for the 
apostles are servants of the whole church. The apostles 
alone, however : the prophets, teachers, and the rest are 
the servants only of the community in which they reside. 
As soon as prophets or teachers undertook missionary 
journeys, they became in those days forthwith apostles 
(§ 17). The ideal notion of a general church seems 
present also in 1 Cor. 10 32 : ‘give no occasion of 
stumbling ... to the church of God.’ This compre¬ 
hensive meaning of the word is prepared for by the LXX 
using it to render the Heb. ^np T (assembly), the aggre¬ 
gate of all the constituent members of the Jewish people 
(Church, § 1), whilst in later Judaism it is the word 
‘synagogue ' (crvvaycjyrj) that is most commonly employed 
to denote the individual community (Schurer, G/rW 
2361, note; ET 458, note). Nevertheless it would be 
an inversion of the natural order of things if we were 
to lake this use of ecclesia in the Pauline writings and 
elsewhere as primary, and the application to local com¬ 
munities as only derivative and secondary. 


The roof cannot be placed’upon the house till the walls have 
been built. The usage of profane Greek also, which can never 
have been without its influence upon all Gentile Christians at 
leasi, contemplates only a local community when ecclesia is em¬ 
ployed. Paul, moreover, would hardly have spoken of the 
Corinthian community taken by itself as a temple of God or a 
pure virgin of Christ (1 Cor. 3 16 f. 2 Cor. 11 2) if in his view these 
predicates had, strictly speaking, belonged only to tbe church 
as a whole. The images would be much more appropriate if 
Christ were regarded as having but one temple, one pure virgin. 
Since Paul nevertheless does not so speak, we can see how vague 
is his vision when he looks beyond Lhe separate communities to 
the church as a whole. He also attaches but little value to 
uniformity of institutions in different places. For an example, 
see above, § 9a. True, he often alludes to the existence of 
similar institutions elsewhere (1 Cor. 4 17 717 1116 161 [1433*5— 
which, however, along with w. 34in view of the contradiction 
with Il 5 i 3 » may perhaps not be genuine]); he emphasises the 
fact that one community enjoys a good reputation in other com¬ 
munities (1 Thess. 1 7 / 2 Cor. S 1-592-5 Phil. 2 15) and exercises 
hospitality towards wayfaring brethren ; by his own journeyings 
and those of his associates he awakens and stimulates the interest 
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of the communities in one another. Still, the idea of the church 
as a whole does not play any great part in his writings. 

If the idea has no great prominence with Paul, who 
nevertheless was endowed with the widest vision, certainly 
much less is it to be looked for in his contemporaries, 
and least of all in the primitive church with which the 
mission to the Gentiles was at all times a subordinate 
affair. 

{b) There is one point, undeniably, in which Paul gave 
prominence to a thought which at a later date contributed 
greatly to the externalisation of piety. He promised 
not only the gift of the holy spirit but also the certainty 
of eternal life to every one who had become a member 
of the church (Rom. 829/ IO9-13 5 18-21). This followed 
as a matter of course for his ideal representation that at 
conversion every one becomes an entirely new man in 
the same way as he himself had become an entirely new 
man. Paul, however, is very far from regarding member¬ 
ship of the church as the cause of possession of the spirit 
and of eternal life. 

The cause according to him is ever to he found, upon God’s 
side in the divine mercy and grace, upon man’s side in faith, in 
other words, in a thing which is purely subjective ; and when he 
saw clearly the contradiction between the reality and the ideal 
he had assumed Paul did not hesitate to deny that the Corinthians 
were in possession of the spirit (1 Cor. 3 1-3), or to make eternal 
blessedness dependent for Christians also upon the issue of a 
judgment in which their condemnation was conceivable (Gal. 

5 19-21 1 Cor. 3 17 69^152 2 Cor. 61 1115 Rom. 6 21 11 21 f. 
Phil. 3 19). None the less, however, was his ideal theory open 
to misconstruction and the abuse indicated above. 


We turn once more from Paul to a consideration of 
the primitive church with the view of supplementing so 
far as possible what has been said already (§ 7). 


21 . Conjectures 


{a) It is from the very outset manifest 


rppmrdintr iha that the arrangements of the primitive 

primitive church differeci great1 ^ from those of 
church t ^ le ^ enl ^ e Christian communities, for 
in Palestine any borrowing from the 
usages of pagan religious associations is not to be thought 
of. It is also clear that it was in Palestine that the 
development of the ecclesiastical constitution could most 
readily be slow since some at least of the apostles, 
or at any rate James the brother of the Lord, to 
whom willing deference was paid, were always within 
reach. By way of indicating with what caution the 
statements in Acts must be received we need only refer 
the reader here to the article Community. 

(b) The first thing we have definitely to set aside is 
the view that the Christian church was founded at the 
first Pentecost after the crucifixion. It had been founded 
long before, not by an express act of Jesus indeed, but 
by the faith in his resurrection and by the solidarity 
which was the result of this faith (cp the five hundred 
brethren who, according to 1 Cor. 156 , saw the risen 
Jesus simultaneously). What happened at Pentecost 
resolves itself when critically considered into an intense 
manifestation of the gift of tongues as this is described 
by Paul and, on the basis of previous sources, by Acts 
(IO46 196 ; see Spiritual Gifts). With the discourse 
of Peter (214-36), which says nothing about any miracle, 
and with 2 12/, according to which the Christians on that 
occasion were held to be drunk with new wine, would fit 
excellently some such sentence as 24, which, we may 
conjecture, immediately preceded in a written source, 
only with omission of ' different ’ (erepats : ‘ they were 

. . . speak with tongues . . . utterance’). Perhaps the 
occurrence intended in 21-13 is the same as that described 
much less fully in 431 after another source : ‘ the place 
was shaken . . . and they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost and spake the word of God with boldness. ’ 

(c) Moreover, it is exceedingly doubtful whether the 
occurrence was at Pentecost at all. 

For Pentecost—according to the Babylonian Talmud at least 
( Pes . fol. 68 ^ 5 )—is the feast of tbe giving of the law at Sinai 
(according to Jubilees, 6 17, in the first century a.d., at least the 
feast of the making of the covenant with Noah, with which that 
of the making of the covenant at Sinai could easily be con¬ 
joined). But the giving of the law is described byPhilo (2 185/ 
188 295 ed. Mangey; ET, by Yonge. 3 146 etc.) in terms quite 
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similar to those used in the description of the miracle in Acts; 
God’s voice spread itself abroad, there went forth over all the earth 
an invisible sound which became changed into flame-like fire. 
The flame became articulate into the dialect to which the listeners 
were accustomed, and rendered the words so clearly that the hearer 
believed himself to he seeing rather than hearing. If any one 
finds himself indisposed to accept the miracle in Acts in a literal 
sense, it will be open to him to conjecture that the narrative is 
not independent of that in Philo ; and in that case the date 
(Pentecost) was probably supplied by the same source. 

(ci) In proportion as the date is put back to an earlier 
period shall we be compelled to doubt whether the 
occurrence can have taken place in Jerusalem. 

All that is certain is that three years after his consersion Paul 
found Peter and James at the head of a Christian community in 
Jerusalem (Gal. 1 18 /.); but that these two individuals and 
the other followers of Jesus belonging to Galilee should have 
established themselves in Jerusalem within so short a period as 
seven weeks after the death of the Master rests only upon the 
pre-supposition of Lk.—which cannot be accepted (see Gospels, 
§ 138 a) —that the apostles never left Jerusalem at all after that 
event. If, however, they had—what is in accordance with all 
historical probability—betaken themselves to Galilee, it would 
have been very singular if they had, within a few weeks, again 
left house and home for a place where the greatest danger 
threatened them without any apparent motive or necessity for 
such a migration. It is to Galilee in all probability that we must 
look for the earliest beginnings and history of the church. 

That the Mosaic law as a whole was adhered to is 
certain. Yet the length of the period—down to the date 
90 Th 1 t ^ le eounc ^ °f Jerusalem (see Council, 

e aw. g ^ — within which Paul’s mission of 
emancipation from the law was allowed to go on un¬ 
challenged, would scent to indicate that the degree of 
legal strictness to which Christians submitted was not 
so severe as it became after the middle of the century. 
It can hardly be doubted that in Jerusalem attendance at 
the temple worship, and throughout Palestine in general, 
attendance at the synagogue services was still kept up. 
The specifically Christian gatherings, notwithstanding, 
served not only for the observance of the eueharist, but 
also for the mutual instruction and edification of believers 
through the word and common prayer. Exposition of 
the OT may easily have been a feature of such meetings. 
Appropriately enough, therefore, are the Christians in 
Acts 24 5 m spoken of as a sect. They were distinguished 
essentially from the Jews by their belief in Jesus and by 
the obedience they yielded to his religious and ethical 
precepts. 

The story of Hegesippus regarding James the brother of Jesus 
(Eus. HE ii. 234-18), which tells us that he had permission to go 
into the temple and pray for his people, and that the Jewish 
authorities took him, the head of the Christian community, up 
to a lofty place on the temple in order that he might bear witness 
against Jesus, is no douht fabulous. Probably, however, it contains 
this much of truth that James, and with him the community under 
his leadership, had some good understanding with the Jews who 
did not believe in Jesus. We may suppose that James’s death 
by stoning at the hands of the Jews in 62 a.d. —accounted for 
by Hegesippus as due to the witness he bore to Jesus on the 
occasion referred to—was what brought about the new turn of 
affairs when all religious connection of the community with 
Judaism was deliberately and permanently severed. 

As for persons, it is not permissible to base con¬ 
clusions on what we read in Acts 6 5 as to the election 
9-3 Armn' + seven by the community, in 11 22 

merits 1 aS to * ts senc ^ n S °f Barnabas to Antioch, 
or in 123-26 as to the election of Matthias 
by lot to the apostleship, whilst according to 814 the 
apostles themselves choose delegates from their own 
number. The author could easily figure such things to 
himself just as seemed natural and fitting. Too little 
prominence is given them to justify us in supposing that 
he found definite details regarding them in his source 
( e P § 37 «). In addition to the classes just mentioned, 
the presbyters are the only persons possessed of ruling 
functions who come into consideration for the apostolic 
time. 

In Acts 11 30 the contribution from Antioch for relief 
of the sufferers from the famine in Palestine, in the reign 
24 The Claudius, is sent to the elders in Jeru- 
. . salem. In itself considered, it is just as 

** ^ * natural that in Palestine Christian institu¬ 

tions should be moulded after the Jewish pattern, 


as it was that outside of Palestine pagan models were 
followed ; and as the Jews had their elders in every age 
(Government, §§ 16, 19 ; Presbyter, § 2) it is very 
natural to derive the Christian presbyters from these. 
It was not the Jews only, however, who had presbyters ; 
Deissmann {Bib.-Stud. 153-155, ET 154-157) shows that 
there were presbyters in Egypt and in .Asia Minor as well. 
If then we meet with them in Gentile-Christian com¬ 
munities also from the close of the first century onwards, 1 
we cannot with confidence say that the institution has 
been derived from Jewish Christianity, for (1) neither 
is the epistle of James with its * presbyters of the 
ecelesia ’ {irpea^vrepoi rijs eKKXrjalas, 5 14/.) (to whom 
the originally quite free gift of healing [1 Cor. 12 9 28] is 
now confined) essentially older than the two writings 
cited first in footnote 1, below, 2 nor (2) can we be 
certain that Acts, in what it says about presbyters, 
rests upon earlier sources and not rather upon the 
known conditions of the author’s own time merely (cp 
Acts, § 16). 

Apart from 11 30, 14 23 is open to the suspicion of being an 
anachronism (see below, § 37«), and elsewhere the presbyters 
make their appearance always (15 2 4 6 22yi 104)in connection 
with the apostles or (21 18) with James the brother of Jesus, 
without having, so far as can be seen, any definite function 
assigned to them. In Jerusalem itself, at any rate, any function 
possessed by them could hardly have been a very important one 
to be exercised alongside of the original apostles or of James. 
In Jewish-Christian communities outside of Jerusalem we may 
look with greater certainty for presbyters who, in actual fact, 
stood at the head of their respective communities as we know 
they did at a later date in the Gentile-Christian churches; but 
on Gentile-Christian ground the institution could also have 
originated without borrowing from Judaism or from Jewish 
Christianity. Even without the presence of pagan examples it 
would have been a very natural thing for the men of more mature 
years to be made leaders of the community, and the official name 
could have developed afresh from its original character as denot¬ 
ing mere age, even if such a thing had not occurred elsewhere 
long before. The difficulty attaching to the elucidation of the 
idea contained in ‘ presbyter ’ (irp«Tf 5 vT(pos) lies in good measure 
in this ambiguity (cp also John, Son of Zebedee, § 4^). On 
the presbyters' sphere of duty in their relation to the bishops, 
see §§ 44*48 ; on the * rulers ’ Gyov/xei'oi : Heb. 13 17)who‘watch 
on behalf of souls, as they that shall give account' (cp 13 7 24), 
see § 47 

III. POST-APOSTOLIC AGE 


Of the post-apostolic age one of the most outstanding 
characteristics is its steadily advancing appreciation of 
p. . the church. The idea of individual 

. , P communities, though still the dominant 

appreciation Qne in Aets and in j ames ( 5 , 4 \ f a u s on 
of the church. the whole int0 the backgroundt that 

of the general church becomes the regulative one. 
The church’s most important attributes are unity and 
purity. 

(a) The Epistle to the Colossians and (still more) that 
to the Ephesians 3 are specially taken up with this idea 
which constitutes one of the most important elements in 
their contents, and frequently recurs. 

In both (Col. 1 1824 Eph. 523) the church is the body, of 
which Christ is no longer as in Paul (1 Cor. 12 12 /.) the spirit, 
but the head, according to Eph. 1 22 the head over all; in spite 
of its subordinateness to Christ the‘church is yet a completion 
to him, so that apart from it he who nevertheless ‘filleth all in 
all ’ would yet be as incomplete as a head without a trunk (Eph. 

I 23); it is the connection of the church, no longer as in 2 Cor. 

II 2 that of the individual community, with Christ, that is set 
forth under the figure of the bridal, or marriage, relation (Eph. 
5 25-30, see also Rev. 19 7 /.), and is held to have been prophesied 
in Gen. 2 24 (Eph. 5 31 /.); through the church it is that to the 


1 Circa 93-97 a.d. in 1 Clem. 445 476 54 2 57 1: circa 112 
a.d. (see Christian, § 8 ) in 1 Pet. 5 1 5; circa 140 a.d. in Hermas, 
170-180 in Ignatius (see below, § 53 c-i) ; and, according to Acts 
20 17, if one is disposed to accept the authority, already in the 
time of Paul. 

2 See Christian, § 8, where Jas. is placed between Heb. and 
1 Pet.; in James (Epistle), § 5, it is placed still later. 

3 The Epistle to the Colossians, controverting the Gnostics as 
it does, cannot, in view of the statement of Hegesippus in Eus. 
HE iii. 32 7 /. that Gnosticism first arose in Trajan’s time, be 
dated earlier than 100 A.D., and that to the Ephesians must be 
placed still later, exhibiting, as it does, a more advanced de¬ 
velopment of the idea of the church and also showing literary 
dependence on Col. ; it must not, however, he brought lower 
than 130 A.D. as it was known to Marcion in 140 a.d. 
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angels, who have no inherent aptitude - for this knowledge, is 
made manifest the manifold wisdom of God (Eph. 3 io). The 
establishment of the church is the aim of the world’s entire 
evolution and the object of the divine economy ( oiKovouCa: 
Eph. 1 io 329), that divine predetermination which has been 
a mystery from all eternity (3 11) and now is revealed to the 
apostles and prophets (3 3-5). It is destined to reach perfection 
even here upon earth (413); the prospect of a blessedness to be 
looked for only in the world beyond is found, in the two epistles, 
only in Col. 1 12 Jl 3 1-4 Eph. 4 30. The most important thing in 
the idea of the church is, especially for Ephesians, its destina¬ 
tion for the Gentiles and the fusion of these with the Jewish 
Christians (Eph. 2 11-22 3 6 Col. 3 11), who have their advantage 
historically only, in having been nigh salvation from the first 
(Eph. 2 13 17). 

(, b) So also in the Fourth Gospel (Jn. 10 16, ‘other 
sheep . . . not of this fold . . . one flock, one shep¬ 
herd’; 422, 'salvation is from the Jews,’cp John, Son of 
Zebedee, §§ 27, 39). Although the word ecclesia is not 
employed by this author, any more than by the writer of 
1 Jn. or 2jn., all three writings together with 3jn. have 
a strong churchly interest. In the gospel, however, as 
in Ephesians, the high dignity of the church is delineated 
in a purely ideal way, whilst 1 Jn. and still more 2 and 
3 Jn., as also the Pastoral Epistles, draw the practical 
consequences with much energy. In 1 Tim. 3 15 in 
particular a new feature is the emphasis with which it is 
insisted that the Church is the ‘ pillar and ground of the 
truth ’ (trrDAos /cat tdpaivfia ttj s aXydeias ). ( c ) From 
the divine predestination of the church in Eph. 1 10 
32-59-11 there is but a single step further to that of its 
pre-existence, which is accepted in Hermas, Vis . ii. 4 i, 
and in 2 Clem. 14 1. The church appears to Hermas 
in his visions, and large portions of his book are devoted 
to its nature. ( d) The course of the development 

through well-nigh two centuries, which can here only 
be lightly sketched, reached its goal in the designation 
‘catholic church’ which is met with, from about 170- 
180 A. D. onwards, in the Muratorian fragment (//. 61, 
66, 69}, in Ignatius (ad S?nyrn.% 2), in the Martyrdom 
of Polycarp (superscription, and 81I62I92) and in 
an Antimontanistic writing ( ap . Eus. HE v. 16 9). Cp, 
further, § 53 e. 


Even Irenaeus, however, about 185 a.d. has only periphrases, 
such as (i. 3 [i. 10 2]) iv oAw rep Koapo) Steanappevr) or (ii. 3 1 [9 1]) 
ecclesia omnis per universum orbem accepit ... In the NT we 
find as honorific predicates only ‘ ecclesia of God’ (tov 0 eov : 
1 Cor. 10 32 159, etc. ; of an individual church in 11 22, etc.; in 
the plural 11 16) and ‘ ecclesia of the saints’ (tu/v ayCuiv : 14 33); 
elsewhere ‘ the holy (ay Id) ecclesia' (Herm. Vis. i. 34, etc.; cp 
Harnack, Lehrb. d. Dogmengesch. /.(’-) 335, n. 3, ET273, n. 4). 

The whole development tends constantly more and 
more towards the proposition : extra ecclesiam nulla 
«/. r- salus. In principle, indeed, it is latent 

- • as soon as there is a church at all. 

nulla sSus ^ S reat difference depends, however, 
on whether the principle is insisted on 
or not, and, if insisted on, whether this is done theoreti¬ 
cally merely, or also practically. Primarily, it is urged 
in order to make the invitation to join the church all 
the more pressing. If the invitation is complied with, 
the proposition becomes innocuous. On the other 
hand, if it is not complied with, or if the member once 
received has been expelled, this always cotnes to be 
associated with the idea that the person who refuses or 
is rejected at the same time becomes a lost soul. The 


thesis ‘ if thou believest . . . thou shalt be saved’ (lav 
TruTTCvarjs . . . (Tbjd-qarj: Rom. IO9, and frequently in 
other turns of expression) has always as its necessary 
counterpart, whether written or unwritten, that other 
proposition : ' he w r ho has disbelieved shall be con¬ 


demned ’ (6 am(jTr\<ja% KaraKpLOrjcreTai : Mk. 16 16). 

The presupposition that Christianity alone has power to save 
led to the fine idea in 1 Pel. 3 19 f. y according to which Jesus 
preached in the underworld to the spirits of the departed there, 
and thereby afforded them the opportunity to become partakers 
of salvation. Yet the idea is very imperfectly expressed. It 
is not merely that the writer treats as * spirits in prison ’ only 
those who had been disobedient in the days of Noah (which can 
only be explained as a borrowing from Enoch IO11-14); even 
if the reader ventures to extend ihe preaching of Jesus to all 
the spirits of the departed then existing in the underworld, this 
means of grace fails to reach all those who have gone thfcre 
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after Jesus’ time without having heard the gospel upon earth. 
With Hermas {Sim. ix. 16 5-7) the pious souls who died before 
the coming of Christ need in the underworld not only preaching 
but also baptism—which they receive through the apostles. In 
another direction, however, Hermas is very liberal, explaining 
{Vis. iii. 7 $ f) that those who, after receiving the instruction 
of catechumens, but before receiving baptism, have relapsed 
into their former sins could, if they did penance, be built as 
living stones (not into the church, indeed, but) into a lesser 
building ; cp Sim. viii. 65^ This goes essentially a step further 
than is taken when Paul (Rom. 4 Gal. 3 6), proceeding on Gen. 
156 , regards the faith of Abraham, and Hebrews (chap. 11) the 
faith of all OT saints, as fully effectual for salvation ; for in the 
excessive regard paid to the OT this inconsequence was only 
too natural. Christendom was regarded as simply the continu¬ 
ation of the OT people of God (Gal. 6 16 Heb. 2 16./ 49 1 Pet. 
2 9 Rev. 14 1, cp 74-8, etc.). True emancipation from the ban 
of the conception of the Church under which all the canonical 
writers stand is found for the first time in Justin in his memorable 
utterance {Apol. i. 46 2) : * Those who lived with [the] Logos are 
Christians, even though they have been thought atheists ’ 
(this is probably polemic^ against the ‘ men without God in 
the world’ of Eph. 2 12 [a 0 eoi iv tw xoa/aw]), ‘as among the 
Greeks Socrates and Heraclitus and men like them ; and among 
the barbarians Abraham, and Ananias, and Azarias, and Misael 
[the three men in the furnace in Daniel], and Elias, and many 
Others ’ (oc ju.eTa Aoyoi/ fZut)<ravT€<; Xpicmavot elatv, /cat/ a 9 eo 1 
ivopt<T 0 r)<rav, olov ev ”EAAtjo - i pev 2 a/xpan)? xa 1 'HpaxAeiros /cal 
oi opotot avrois, ev papfiapois 8 e ’A {Spaap xal ’Avaiaas xal 
'A£apta$ /cal Mural)A /cal 'HAia? /cat aAAot ttoAAoi). 

If we turn now to a survey of the most important 
institutions of the church (§§ 27-32), it appears that the 
27 Th oneness of that body which the church 

1 . represents rests according to Eph. 4 3-6 

of faith u P on the one Spirit, the one Lord, and 
the one Father ; in other words, upon 
the Trinity—though still without the later dogmatic 
formulation of the oneness of these three persons or 
entities. It follows immediately from this that the 
one faith which is directed towards these three (4513) 
is not formulated so simply as it was in the oldest times. 
This triad, which in the mouth of Jesus (Mt. 2819) is uu- 
historical (§56; Gospels, § 136, end), and with Paul 
(2 Cor. 13 i 3 ) in this collocation has not yet been made 
an object of faith, constitutes rather the foundation of 
the regula Jidei to which converts to Christianity had 
to signify their adherence at baptism and out of which 
by ever new additions the so-called symbolum apostoli- 
cum. at last grew. 

For the oldest extant forms from as early as the beginning of 
the second century see, for example, Harnack, Pat. ap. op. 
i. 2 115-142. 1 This rule already contains many more dogmas than 
those which Paul declared indispensable (§ 15); and faith in the 
formula ‘one faith’ {pLa nCo-ns ) no longer means the exercise 
of faith—a meaning which can be upheld for all the passages 
in Paul, even for Gal. 325 Rom. 1 5 (upon which cp § 15, end) 
— but the matter of faith : in a word, no longer Jides qua 
credittir but Jides quee creditur. So also in the Pastoral 
Epistles, particularly clearly in Tit. 1 4 1 Tim. 1 19^ 4 1 6 6 1021 
2 Tim. 3 8 (where a wrong altitude in respect of faith is the 
same thing as a wrong attitude in respect of truth in 2 18) and 
Jude 20 and 3 (‘your most holy faith . . . once for all delivered 
unto the saints ’). Here, accordingly, and throughout the whole 
of the post-apostolic literature much greater importance is 
attached to orthodoxy of belief than formerly. 

In the Didachb , which is intended for catechumens 
of the entire church, we find the Lord’s Prayer, as also 
his Law (upon which chaps. 1-5 are based) 
° l^ 11 ^ as a kindred bond of union. These two 

mora aw. const j tute t h e most precious heritage which 
the church has retained, and their genuineness is un- 


1 The oldest Roman formula runs as follows:—I believe in 
God the Father, Almighty, and in Christ Jesus his son, the 
only-begotten, our Lord, who was born of the Holy Spirit and 
Mary the virgin, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate and 
buried, who rose on the third day from the dead, who ascended 
into the heavens, who is seated at the right hand of the Father, 
whence he will come to judge quick and dead ; also in [the] 
Holy Ghost, [the] holy church, forgiveness of sins, resurrection 
of [the] flesh. Amen. {nurTevtoeis 0eov nare'pa navTOKpaTopa,/cal 
eis Xpiarov 'Irjaovv tov viov avrov tov povoyevrj, tov xupiov vp<»y, 
t'ov yevvT)0ivTa ex nvevparos aytov xal Mapias rrjf nap0e’vov, tov 
ini IIovTiou IltAarou <TTaupa> 0 eWa xal Ta<f>evra, tv rptTp 17 pipa 
avaoTavra ex veKpiov, avafiavra eis rovv oiipavovs, Ka.9rjp.evoy ev 
6e£ia tov narpos, odev epxerat xptvai (Jau/ras xal i/expous, xal eis 
nvevpa ayiov, aytav exxAjjo'iai', atfietriv apaprtuiv, <rapKO<> ava<r- 
racnv • aprjv.) Kattenbusch {Apostol. Symbol , cp his own 
excerpt in ZTK> 1901, 407-428) dates this formula at about 
100 A.D. 
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doubted. The externalisation, however, of which we 
have spoken shows itself in the Didachl in the manner 
in which these and other exhortations of the law are in¬ 
vested with the formal character of a positive injunction ; 
the Lord’s Prayer is to be offered three times a day, and 
Christians are to differentiate themselves from the 
hypocrites, that is, from the Jews, by fasting not on 
Monday and Thursday but on Wednesday and Friday 
(813). Here, as in kindred matters, Christianity takes 
more and more the form of a nova lex. This finds 
expression in the strikingly paradoxical conception of 
a law of liberty {Ja. I25), which is very well paraphrased 
in Ham. 26 : ‘ the new law of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
being free from constraint ’ (6 Kcuvbs vbfxos rou Kvptov 
T)lxC3v 'I rjerou Xpiarov, dvev fnyou avayKTis &v). Cp 
§ 14^. 

The value attached to the words of Jesus led to a 
corresponding value being attached to the books in 

29 . The canon. " hich " tre recorded ’ and these 

formed the first portion of a NT canon. 
Before this last attained recognition the OT, as from 
the earliest days of Christianity, was regarded as a holy 
book : with particular fulness, in Hebrews, and—with 
far-reaching application of the allegorical method — in 
the Epistle of Barnabas ; but also in the Fourth Gospel 
(John, Son of Zehkdke, § 39), in the Pastoral Epistles 
(2 Tim. 815/), in 2 Pet. (I *9-21), in Ignatius (ad Phi lad. 
92), etc. Eph. and Col. stand alone in laying no stress 
upon it. The NT, or rather, part of the writings now 
contained in it, was first raised to the same rank with 
the OT as 4 holy scripture ’ somewhere between 170 and 
180 A. n., and this not as the result of a gradually and 
naturally increasing appreciation, but because, in the 
conflict with Gnosticism and Montanism, a definite norm 
was needed to which appeal could be made on the one 
hand against the gnostic forms of the church’s faith 
{e.g. t 2 Tim. 2 18), and on the other hand alike against 
the traditions put forth by the Gnostics as resting on 
secret apostolic tradition and against the new prophecies 
of the Montanists. Jt is not by mere accident that the 
canonisation of the bulk of the NT dates from the same 
period as the rise of the designation * Catholic Church. ’ 
See further, §§ 32 end, and 35 b-e. 

In like manner the importance attached to the 
sacraments increased. In Eph. 45, ‘one Lord, one 
30 The faith-’ is immediately followed by ‘one 

sacraments. pP ,is "'-' . The necessity of baptism 
for salvation is expressly emphasised 
even in the ‘pneumatic’ Fourth Gospel ( 3 s). The 
next step is that, whilst in the apostolic age, and to a 
large extent even in the post-apostolic (Gospels, § 136, 
end ; cp also Clem. Recog. 1 39 73 [although there we 
read also of trinoe invocationis baptisma in 163] and 
even in the third century the opponents of Cyprian 
[epist. 73 16-18]), baptism was administered simply in the 
name of Jesus, the trinitarian formula is met with in 
Did. 7 1 and in Justin, Apol. i. 61 3. The intermediate 
stage, of two clauses only, is perhaps indicated by 
Rev. 14 14 Jn. 17 3 1 Tim. 25. The oneness of the 
eucharistic celebration is specially insisted on by 
Ignatius ( ad Philad. 4, ad Eph. 202, ad Magn. 7 2). 
In Did. 94 IO5 the unity of the church, represented by 
the union of the grains of corn in the bread—an idea 
which figures in 1 Cor. 10 17 in a subsidiary degree only 
—appears as the central idea of the eucharist. The 
indispensableness of this sacrament for eternal life is 
strongly insisted on in Jn. 651-58, although the outward 
action is again divested of its value by 663. What 
sort of magical ideas were capable of being associated 
with it is seen in Ignatius (ad Eph. 20 2), where parti¬ 
cipation in the sacrament guarantees immortality : 

1 bread, which is the medicine of immortality and the antidote 
that^we should not die, but live in Jesus Christ for ever (apTo? 
05 €<ttu> <f)dpfx,a.Kov ddai'aa’ias, at-TtfioTO? toO pr) anoBavelp, 
aAAa £rjv ev ’l»j<rou XpioTw 8ia Trat-ros); similarly Justin, Apol. 
i. 662 : ‘food from which our blood and flesh by transmutation 
are nourished ’ (rpo<f>T] e£ alpa teat adpucs Kara pcTajHodrjV 
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rpttyovTai ypon>)\ and perhaps Didache 10 3: ‘didst bestow on 
us spiritual food and^ drink and eternal life* (pplv i\apL<rui 
ni>cvpaTiKr)i> rpo<f)Y)U kou iroTOv koli ^iarp> aiutviov). 

The purity of the church renders necessary, on the 
one hand, the conflict with immorality (2 Tim. 219), 

31 . Treatment ? ntl on the other - the conflict " i,h 
of sinners and l >erc f. y ’ , In ehurch dlscl f ,llne concern 
of heretics. . the salvatlon 01 the sinner becomes 
mingled more and more, not only with 
the churchly (§ 16 a), but also with the hierarchical, in¬ 
terest. As against heretics, since heresy (atpeerts), 
properly speaking, means a peculiar opinion and a 
special class of men who are held together by it—as in 
Josephus (Ant. xiii. 5 9 , § 171 and often): the Pharisees, 
the Sadducees, and the Essenes (cp above, § 18 d )—the 
only appropriate method of dealing with them is, natur¬ 
ally, by endeavouring to convince them, by means of 
oral discussion, of the erroneousness of their views. 
The epistle to the Ephesians reveals only in 4 14 56 
that it lias to do with opponents at all. So also 
the Fourth Gospel meets them not with polemic, but 
with positive statement. The epistle to the Colossians, 
in its polemical parts (chap. 2), makes use of restrained 
language and is at pains to adduce reasons for what it 
says. For the rest, however, the method of dealing 
with heretics constitutes one of the darkest pages in the 
whole history even of the earliest theology. The views 
disapproved of are simply rejected, and to those who 
hold them such impure motives are ascribed, and so 
many crimes (which yet have no sort of connection with 
the doctrines attributed to them) that it is hardly possible 
to persuade oneself of the justice of the representations. 
The conjecture suggests itself only too readily, that the 
churchly writers were neither able nor willing to do 
justice to the view's of their opponents. 1 Whilst 1 J11. 
simply shares the language of strong reprobation and 
censure, as of moral perversity, not intellectual error 
merely, which is met with in the Pastoral Epistles, in 
Jude, and in 2 Pet., 2 Jn. proceeds to practical measures 
by excommunicating the adversary (v.iof). In the 
Pastoral Epistles it is possible to discover the order in 
which they were written (probably by different authors 
between 100 and 150 a.d. ), by the attitude they disclose 
towards opponents. In 2 Tim. 4 14 the divine retribu¬ 
tion is threatened upon Alexander ; but, as a general rule, 
according to 224-26, the attempt ought to be made to 
win adversaries to a change of view by gentleness of 
demeanour. According to Tit. 1 13 3 10 the rebuke ought 
to be ‘sharply’ ('briefly’ : airoropuios) given, and after 
the second admonition adversaries ought to be shunned. 
In 1 Tim. 1 20 Hvmenneus and Alexander, the first men¬ 
tioned of whom is named also in 2 Tim. 217/. are given 
over to Satan. For a heretic is here prescribed the 
treatment which in 1 Cor. 5 s was the punishment of the 
most scandalous. The conclusion of the parable of the 
tares (§ 5 d) did not everywhere meet with attention. 

For giving effect to all these things the church needed 
ruling persons, and it is for this reason that the scope 

32 Enhanced ^ ie P resent artlcle lias 1)6611 widened 
appreciation 50 as to , indude consideration of institu- 
of offices t,0nS wh,cl1 ’ r6 g ar ded in themselves, 
seem impersonal. Step by step, with 
the enhanced appreciation of the church and its institu¬ 
tions, the appreciation of the persons charged with its 
conduct advances also, and what originally was only a 
free activity occasionally exercised, develops from the 
nature of the case into an office. Whilst Paul (in i Cor. 
1228), after enumerating apostles, prophets, and teachers, 

1 As Paul permitted his followers to eat meat that had been 
offered to idols, and to form marriages with relations or with 
pagans (Council, § n, begin.), it is not impossible that the 
author of Rev. 2-3 was simply hurling back the reproaches of 
2 Cor. 11 13-15 and elsewhere when he used the language which 
we find in 2 2 (<xtto <tt. 2614 f. 20-24. If the Epistles 

were not written till long after the death of Paul, the probability 
increases that they are directed not against him but against hjs 
successors; this, however, does not lessen the violence of their 
polemic. 
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goes on to give the sentence an impersonal turn and 
speaks of miracles, gifts of healing, helps, governments, 
kinds of tongues, in Eph. 4 n the 'governments’ have 
become persons—pastors. Moreover, they are pro¬ 
moted in rank, for they come immediately after apostles, 
prophets, and evangelists, and before teachers (unless, 
indeed, they are to be identified with these ; see below, 
§ 39 e). The management and administration of affairs 
became more and more the chief concern. The ultimate 
issue of the development is arrived at in Ignatius, with 
whom the bishop stands before all other bearers of 
office, apostles alone excepted. It is not by mere 
accident that this also synchronises with the introduction 
of the expression ‘Catholic Church,’ and with the rise 
of the NT Canon. See, more specially, §§ 49-54. 

In spite of every dark side which the development of 
the church displays when contrasted with the original 
33 Value of S os P el of Jesus, it has to be acknow- 
this develop- ! edged ' from ‘ he P° in ‘ of view afforded 
ment blstor y» tb at tbe development, as 

a whole, was inevitable if Christianity 
was to hold its own at all against two dangers to wffiich 
it was exposed. On the one hand there was persecu¬ 
tion, on the other hand the unlimited freedom involved 
in possession of the Spirit, as also the speculations—not 
so much religious as philosophical—of Gnosticism. As 

matters stood, a strict organisation really was essential. 
Exactly in proportion as the representatives of traditional 
Christianity fell below the Gnostics intellectually and 
otherwise, was it necessary for them to be able to lay 
hold of a fixed regula Jidei , a canon, a high valuation 
of the sacraments. Similarly, the more the individual 
Christian felt himself unable to withstand the allurements 
of pagan life, the terrors of persecution, the infectious 
character of gnostic theories, the more was it necessary 
for men of strong character to hold the reins with firm 
hand. The evils which this necessarily brought in its 
train threatened indeed to carry the church so far away 
that it could no longer be recognised as truly and faith¬ 
fully representing the essence of Christianity. At the 
same time, in what the church had succeeded in conserv¬ 
ing—it may be in a violent and, in many respects, un¬ 
christian way — she possessed, though in conjunction 
with assets of a very questionable character, the genuine 
gospel of Jesus which still preserved its power to frustrate 
all distortion and obscuration of its true nature. In this 
way the church development of which we have been 
speaking has rendered to Christianity a quite inestimable 
service. What is to be regretted is not so much that 
the development occurred as that, along with the truly 
Christian element which was saved, there was transmitted 
to future ages also much that was foreign, or even hostile, 
to the essence of Christianity, taken on under stress of 
circumstances in a manner that now makes purifica¬ 
tion from such elements extraordinarily difficult. 

We come now to a consideration of the various classes 
of persons whose action resulted in the development of 
34 Auprecia- tbe cburcb w ^ich has just been sketched, 
tion of first First * n orc ^ er come the apostles in the 

apostles (the narrower sense of that word <§ l8 >- In 
Twelve and r ^ s P ect of their immediate call by Jesus 
Paul) himself it was impossible for them to 
' have successors, and the regard in which 
they were held by succeeding generations grew all the 
more on that account. 

(a) The apostles are represented as the founders of 
the church, and even Haupt (see below, § 60) accepts 
the unhistorical theory—possible only to a distant retro¬ 
spect— that it was in the founding of the church by 
missions and organisation of communities, and not in 
the securing of a progressive development, that the task 
assigned to the apostles by Jesus lay. It is obvious, 
however, that these two do not admit of being separated, 
and that it could not have been either Jesus’ wish or 
theirs that they should refrain from any further develop¬ 
ment of ecclesiastical organisation if this was open to 
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them, especially in the case of so long a lifetime as is 
assigned, by Haupt as by others, to John the son of 
Zebedee. 

(6) The result of this view, however, was that the 
apostles were also regarded as the foundation upon 
which the building of the church rests. In 1 Cor. 3n 
Jesus alone is this one foundation ; in Eph. 2 20 he is only 
the corner stone, the foundation being the apostles r nd 
(NT) prophets (see § 38 rz), in the former class Paul 
also being of course included. In Rev. 21 14, it is the 
twelve apostles of the lamb (without Paul) whose names 
are written upon the twelve foundation stones of the 
heavenly Jerusalem. 

1 his verse has for long been with many theologians an obstacle 
to their regarding the Apocalypse as the work of one of Lhese 
twelve. So also the reading of TR in 18 20, ‘ye holy [not ‘ye 
saints and ye’] apostles and ye prophets’ (oc ay 101 [without rai 
ot] a 7 r 6 o"roAoi Kal ol rrpofirjTai), as long as it was held to be the 
correct reading constituted a similar hindrance with many. The 
same consideration, however, demands to be applied to Eph. 
If it was really Paul who wrote the words in 3 5, 4 his holy apostles 
and prophets ’ (roi? aytoi? a7roo-r6Aoi? avrov Kal Trpo^Tjrais), the 
case would be much the same as if to-day a hishop were to speak 
of the ‘ holy bishops of God.’ According to Harnack (, Ztschr./. 
Kirchengcsch ., 1879, p. 39i)the phrases invariably met with every¬ 
where else down to the third century are only ‘ the good apostles, 

‘ the blessed Paul,’ ‘ the apostle Paul,’ and the like ; we find in 
Ignatius, ad Magn. 3 1, presbyters, and in Mart. Polyc.Yi 1, 
martyrs called ‘holy.’* 

(c) The first apostles are further regarded as having 
received the Holy Ghost as no others had done. In Jn. 
20 22/ this gift is communicated by Jesus to his disciples 
along with the power of forgiving or retaining sins—a 
power which, according to Mt. 18 18 (§ 4) is not 
limited to them. According to Acts 814-19 196 only 
the Twelve and Paul, not missionaries of subordinate 
rank such as Philip, possess the power of conferring (by 
imposition of hands) the gift of the Holy Spirit upon the 
baptized—a position in direct contradiction not only to 
Paul but also to Acts IP2, according to which authorities 
the gift comes of itself by the act of believing. A new 
theory of this kind could spring up all the more readily 
when, during the second century, the consciousness that 
every Christian possesses the Holy Spirit gradually fell 
into the background. For further consequences of this 
change of view, see § 37 b-e. 

This exceptional spiritual endowment of the apostles 
qualified them also for the production of norma- 
35 . ‘Apostolic’ tive "; ritin p- M ™ s consideration 
literature Soon * ouncl P ract ical application when 
obscure men, who could hope for no 
attention to books written in their own names, wrote 
under the names of apostles (2 Thess., Col., Eph., 
Pastoral Epistles, James, 1 and 2 Pet. ; indirectly also 
the Fourth Gospel ; cp John, Son of Zebedee, § 41). 

This must not at all be regarded, in accordance with modern 
ways of looking at things, as forgery. The only reasonable 
view is that which takes as normal for the whole attitude of the 
ancient world towards such questions the saying of the Neo- 
platonist Iamblichus, who set it down to the credit of the 
Pythagoreans that, renouncing all praise for themselves, they 
turned everything to the honour and glory of their master. For 
Christianity in particular we may regard as normal the saying 
of the presbyter in Tertullian (de Baf>t. 17), when asked why he 
had written the Acts 0/ Paul and Thccla under the name of 
Paul, that he had done it for love of Paul (‘ id se amore Pauli 
fecisse ’). The judgment of Tertullian upon this is also interest¬ 
ing; he has no moral censure for it but only sarcasm—‘as if he 
were augmenting Paul’s fame from his own store ’ (‘quasi Pauli 
titulo de suo cumulans ’); so, too, is the information Tertullian 
gives, that this presbyter was deprived of his office not because 
he had written a spurious work, but because in that work, con¬ 
trary to the ecclesiastical order (1 Cor. 14 34), he had introduced 
Theda’s example as a warrant for women’s teaching and 
baptizing. 

(b) The view that apostles alone were fitted to be the 
writers of normative books came to be applied still more 
extensively when the canon was being fixed. None but 
apostolic writings could render that service against 

1 The holy prophets of 2 Pet. 3 2, since the apostles are men¬ 
tioned after, not before, them, must be those of the OT. The 
expression, * the holy choir of the apostles ’ (6 iepo? riov a 7 rocr- 
toAou/ \opo<;) cannot, with certainty, be traced to Hegesippus, 
since Eusebius (HP iii. 32 s) does not quote his words verbatim. 
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Gnostics and Montanists which the canon, according to 
§ 29, was required to render. Were other writings also 
admitted it became impossible to establish any hard and 
fast line over against those Gnostic and Montanistic 
writings which, nevertheless, it was desired to exclude. 
Thus it became compulsory, on the one hand, to accept 
all writings which offered themselves as being of apostolic 
origin, and on the other hand, to declare to be apostolic 
every writing which it was not desired to drop, or which 
had already established itself so firmly that it could no 
longer be set aside. 

{c) The violent measures which these considerations 
rendered necessary supply us with the reason why, 
in § 29, it was found necessary to reject what would 
otherwise have been the simplest and most natural view, 
that the books of the NT came gradually to be regarded 
as on a level with those of the OT by a silent and 
natural growth of the appreciation in which they were 
held. 

The gospels attributed to non-apostolic men, Mark and Luke, 
had to he justified by the assertion that they rested upon the 
communications of Peter and Paul respectively, although Paul 
had confessedly not known Jesus at all during his life on earth. 
Of the epistles to Philemon, Titus, and Timothy we read in the 
Muratorian fragment (the only writing which enables us to see 
not only the fact but also the motive of the formation of the 
NT canon) [/. 61 ]; ‘in honorem ecclesise catholicse in ordinatione 
ecclesiastics discipline sanctificate sunt.' With regard to the 
Fourth Gospel the fragment confirms what we know already 
from 21 24, that a plurality of persons attested the character of 
its author as eye witness (/. 14: *ut recognoscentibus cunctis 
Johannes suo nomine cuncta describeret ’; cp John, Son of 
Zebedee, § 40, end). 

Of all these writings, in other words, the author of the 
fragment knew that their canonisation had to be carried 
through in the face of serious doubts. 

(d) It has even been conjectured that writings like 
the epistle of James or 1 Pet. only now had the apostolic 
names prefixed after having existed for some time in an 
anonymous form, as the epistle to the Hebrews does even 
to this day. Conversely it has also been conjectured 
with regard to Hebrews, which has already reached a 
full close in 13 21, that the present conclusion — which by 
its mention of Timothy would seem to point to a Pauline 
origin—was added at this time, and the beginning, which 
had named a non-apostolic person as author, removed. 
The examples cited uuder (c), however, are sufficient to 
show that the establishment of the canon was set about 
with full deliberation, and that the leading thought in 
carrying out the task was the demand for apostolic 
origin. 

( e) No difference is made by the fact that along with the 
principle just mentioned that of the catholicity of the 
contents of the books was also followed. This was done 
only where the apostolicity of origin was contested, as 
in the case of the Pastoral Epistles and the Fourth 
Gospel, and it was done simply in order to meet the 
doubt as to the apostolic origin. In the case of ex¬ 
pressly non-apostolic writings like Mk. and Lk. a third 
principle was deferred to—that of traditional estimate ; 
but the efforts made to prove an apostolic origin even 
for them show that the traditional estimate alone was 
not regarded as decisive any more than catholicity of 
contents was. 

The number twelve, as applied to the apostles had, 
in view of the obscurity of most of those men, only a 

36 . Peter and sche ™ M 'F val , ue / < a > Peter alone, in the 
Paul recollection of the second century, could 
take a position of importance even 
approximating to that of Paul and, after him, James the 
brother of Jesus, and the John of Asia Minor (if we 
suppose him to have been the apostle ; see John, Son 
of Zebedee, § 3). 

The pseudo-Clementine Recognitions^ 6873 435)and Homilies 
(beginning, epistle of Peter, ’IaKc5/3<^ t<Z Kvptio kou emaKoirw rrjs 
ayi'as exxAnaias) make James the universal bishop and represent 
Paul under the guise of Simon Magus (see § 18 be, and Simon 
Magus); and Justin, although acquainted with the writings of 
Paul, at least never mentions him, and (Apol. i. 393 50 12 
Dial . 42 ) attributes the mission to the Gentiles to the twelve. 
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The Johannine writings, on the other hand, put forward the John 
of Asia Minor as the highest authority in such a maimer that 
Peter everywhere falls behind the beloved disciple; he comes 
into competition with him even at the visit to the empty grave 
(203-9), and not till the appendix in chap. 21 is reached is he, in 
some measure at least, rehabilitated (John, Son of Zebedee, 
§ 40). In Acts, however, care has already been taken to put 
forward Peter as the representative of the primitive apostles who 
was on a level with Paul at all points, even in the details of his 
miracles and sufferings (Acts, § 4). This view could only be 
furthered by the belief that Peter had laboured in Rome (see 
Simon Peter), which, as the metropolis of the world, very soon 
acquired a dominating position for all Christendom (so already 
in 1 Clem. 1 1 03 2/1). So it came about that, in place of Jesus 
and in place of all the apostles and prophets (§ 34), Peter in his 
single person could seem, to a later redactor or supplementer 
of the First Gospel (Id 18), to be the foundation of the church 
(8 4 ). 

{b) The belief, however, that Peter had been in Rome 
at the same time as Paul constituted the best possible 
reason for bringing forward, in highest prominence, the 
two men, who really had been so sharply opposed in 


their lifetimes, as representatives of Jewish and Gentile 
Christianity respectively, in fullest accord with each 
other. So it is that we find Ignatius writing to the 
Romans (43): ‘not like Peter and Paul do I lay my 
commands on you ’ ; and 2 Pet., the latest of the NT 
writings (160-180 A. I). ), ratifies this oneness by making 
‘ Peter’ acknowledge the insight that has been given to 
Paul and reckon his epistles as integral parts of holy 
scripture whilst yet much that is contained in them—in 
other words the portions which are unacceptable to 
him—are gently set aside as * hard to be understood ’ 
( 3 15/.). 

That the first apostles possessed in a pre-eminent 
degree the Holy Spirit would have been a belief of little 

c?. value for the later church if thev had 
37 . Succession t i v i * .1 

laving on of not been ab e in some wa y or ot her 
hands to transm ^ Sift- Of course, not 
to every one, but only to those who 
could be regarded as their successors in office. 

{a) Already in i Clem. 424 44 2 f it is represented as 
a thing quite made out, that the apostles appointed 
bishops and deacons in the communities founded by 
them, under the approval of these, and took steps to 
secure that as these bishops and deacons were removed 
by death proper men should be their successors. In 
like manner we read in Acts 14 23 that Paul and Barnabas 
chose elders in every community. When the absolute 
autonomy possessed by the community at Corinth is 
borne in mind (§9 a), this representation is very hard 
to believe. In Tit. I5 the task of appointing presbyters 
in every city of Crete is committed to Titus as repre¬ 
senting Paul. 

(b) The conception reaches completion, however, 
only when at installation there is conferred upon the 
person chosen a capability or power possessed by the 
person installing, but not possessed by the person in¬ 
stalled without a solemn act. This power is no other 
than that special high measure of the gift of the spirit 
which is peculiar to the apostles. For its transmission 
the same act is needed as, according to Acts 817-19 196 , 
was required for the communication of the Holy Spirit 
to new converts by the apostles—namely, the imposition 
of hands, which in Heb. 62 seems to be associated with 
baptism, and which is also appropriate to acts of blessing 
(Gen. 48 14-20 Mk. 10 16), and to acts of healing (Mk. 5 23 
732823 Acts 9 12 17 and often). It appears also as 
consecration to an office in Acts 66, and in the Mishna 


it is used at the installation of a judge (Schiir. GJVW 
2152 ; ET ii. 1 177). 

(c) The spirit of his office conferred upon Timothy is 
called (1 Tim. 4 14 2 Tim. 16 ) * charisma,’ x^P l(T / JLa i T °v 
Oeov). 

It is, however, no such gift as that which, according to 1 Cor. 
12 11, the Spirit bestows ‘ as he will ’; it is bestowed on Timothy, 
according to 2Tim. 1 6, 4 through the laying on of my hands’ 
(fita ttJ? cTrtfoVews tC)v x €i p<» v M°v)- In other words, a purely 
magical conception, of which Beyschlag (see below, § 60) p. 95 
says ‘nothing more un-Pauline is to be met with anywhere in 
the Pastoral Episdes.’ Nor is the criticism obviated by the fact 
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that, according to i Tim. 4 14, this ‘ charisma 1 is bestowed upon 
Timothy ‘ by prophecy' ($ta 7rpo</>rjTctas). Prophetic indications 
that this or the other man was the right person to fill a given 
office may very easily have influenced elections (cp 118: ‘ ac¬ 
cording to the prophecies ... on thee ’), and such announcements 
may have been repeated at the solemn installation (cp Acts 13 \f. 
and doubtless also 20 28: ‘the Holy Ghost hath made you 
bishops ’). Still, even in 1 Tim. 4 14 the imposition of hands is 
by no means lacking. 

(d) Only, it is another custom that is here referred to 
—a custom which often enough may have asserted itself 
and therefore could not be passed over in complete 
silence by the writer—namely, the laying on of hands 
by the presbytery. It is, however, to be observed that 
it is represented only as a concomitant circumstance 
(ptera), not (as the laying on of hands by Paul in 2 Tim. 
16: 5ia) as the cause of endowment with the gifts of 
office. As we can find a precedent for the act that 
effects endowment in the imposition of hands by Moses 
on Joshua, according to what we read in Nu. 27 18-23 
Dt. 349, so for the act that merely accompanies endow¬ 
ment we have an analogous proceeding in the imposition 
of hands by the people in Nu. 810 at the installation 
of Levites which also resembles Acts 13 3. Whilst in 
Acts, however, the whole community lays its hands on 
the missionaries who are about to be sent forth, we 
find this function in 1 Tim. 4 14 already limited to the 
presbytery. 

(1 e) The limitation just mentioned is connected with 
the further restriction that the communication of the 
gift of office is made not to every bearer of office, but 
only to Timothy ; that is to say, to the representative 
of the bishop (see below, § 54^). That he does not 
become a partaker in the apostolical succession for his 
own person alone, but with the capability, and also the 
duty, of further transmitting it, is shown by 1 Tim. 522 
2 Tim. 22. From the verb here used [irapadov) it is at 
the same time clear that the ‘ trust 1 (irapaOriKT)) of 
1 Tim. 620 2 Tim. 1 14 (less easily 1 12) is to be regarded 
along with ‘charisma’ (xapia/x a) as a more precise desig¬ 
nation of the gift of office so bestowed. It seems thus 
to be looked upon as a valuable committed to the 
custodian’s care to be faithfully kept and delivered up 
undamaged. 

(a) After the apostles the first place is taken, not only 
in 1 Cor. 12 28 but also in Eph. 4 n, by the prophets ; and 

38 The * n 220 3 5 they and they alone are asso- 

* , . ciated with the apostles as constituting a 

” " * unity. It follows not only from 4 n but 

also from 3 s that NT not OT prophets are intended, 
since to them the mystery hidden from former genera¬ 
tions has now [vvv) been revealed. The collocation in 
Rev. I820 (‘ye saints and ye apostles and ye prophets’) 
is similar, the prophets in this book taking (as can be 
easily understood) a prominent part throughout (107 
226 ; along with the saints in 1118 166 I824, cp 229; 
also the two witnesses in II 310 are called prophets). 
In Did. 133 (circa 130-160 A. D. ) the prophets alone are 
called ‘your chief priests’ (with reference to 1 Cor. 913) 
and receive on this account the first-fruits; at the 
Lord’s Supper, the presidency over which, as we can 
perceive, belongs to them, they are not, according to 
10 7, restricted to the use of the formal prayers ; to cast 
doubts upon their pneumatic utterances is the sin against 
the Holy Ghost ( 11 7; cp Mt. 12 31/). 

( 3 ) In the very next sentences, however, the author 
of the Didacht proceeds to give rules that neutralise 
this prohibition. He sets up criteria according to 
which his readers are to be able to discriminate be¬ 
tween true prophets and false. 

He who has not ‘the ways of the Lord ’ (rponoi KvpCov), he 
who does not himself practise what he teaches, he who in pneu¬ 
matic utterance orders a table and then partakes of it, he who 
demands money or other things, is a false prophet. The greater 
the reverence for the spirit of God which speaks out of the 
prophets, the worse must have been the degeneracy which 
rendered such cautions necessary. In point of fact Hermas finds 
a whole mandatum (11) required in order to meet this need. 
Peregrinus was, according to Lucian (ch. 11-1316), amongst the 
Christians a prophet (TTpo^Tj-nj?), a leader of a Thiasus-band 
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(fliatrapxrjs : as leader of the love-feast), ‘ a synagogue officer 
(fvvaywyevs: as preacher), ‘president’ {npoaTa.Tr}>;), and ex¬ 
perienced in his captivity the most extraordinary attentions and 
on his journeyings the richest maintenance. A goetes such as 
he, who knew how to deal with Christians with the requisite 
cunning, had it in his power, according to Lucian about 166 
a.d., to become a rich man within a very short time. Similar 
things can be found in Celsus about 180 a. 0. {ap. Origen 
7911; vol. i. 700 and 702 ed. de la Rue). Perhaps we may 
also interpret Mt. 7 15-23 in the same sense (‘ false prophets . . . 
in sheep’s clothing . . . have we not prophesied in thy name?’ 
etc.), especially as prophecy in the name of Jesus during his 
lifetime could much less easily have happened than what Lk. 
(13 26f.) has in the parallel passage : we have eaten and drunk 
in thy presence, and thou hast taught in our streets. The char¬ 
acterisation given by Hermas may possibly, in view of what has 
just been said, not be entirely exact. He says that a false 
prophet gives to individuals privately forecasts as to their 
future, but shrinks from coming forward in the public meeting 
of the congregation and speaks only when consulted {Aland. 
11 5/.13/). On the contrary, the prophets just depicted were 
met with both as itinerant preachers and also as settled members 
of the communities to which they respectively belonged (cp 
Acts 11 17 21 10 as contrasted with 13 1). Only in the latter case 
are they (their good behaviour heing, of course, presupposed), 
according to Did. 13 1 3, to receive the first-fruits. As their 
manner of speech was ecstatic indeed, yet, in contradistinction 
from the speaking with tongues, capable of being generally 
understood, it admits of being designated as ‘doctrine’ {Did. 
11 10 Rev. 2 20), and conversely the false apostle of Did. 11 
can be called a false prophet. 


(c) It is only natural that, with the general falling off 
of that inspiration by which the spiritual gifts of the 
oldest Christianity are to be explained, the form also of 
ecstatic preaching became increasingly rare. In Did. 
134 provision is made for the case of there being no 
prophet in a community ; the firstling gifts are then 
to go to the poor. Partly the abuses already referred 
to, partly also the very pronounced recrudescence of 
ecstatic utterance among the Montanists, and the in¬ 
compatibility of the unbridled individualism implied in 
this with the ecclesiastical organisation which in the 
meanwhile had grown to greater strength, served to 
bring the whole manifestation into discredit, and so to 
an end. The respect which the prophets lost must 
naturally have accrued to the bishops, who now came 
to be looked upon as the sole organs of the Holy Spirit 
(through the apostolical succession). 

The third place ( i.e ., next to the apostles and the 
prophets) is by Paul (1 Cor. 12 28) assigned to the 
qq Anrtc+lea teac hers ; by the epistle to the Ephesians 
nf on ot h er hand, it is given to 

1* . * the evangelists, whilst the teachers are 

teachers ’ rele S ated t0 the fifth P lace (y et see 
below, e). 

(a) A possible inference is that the evangelists con¬ 
stitute a special class. 

The view that the authors of written gospels are intended is 
quite impossible ; but so also is the other that by ‘evangelists’ 
are meant subordinate missionaries who had not to teach but 
merely to recite the gospel history in accordance with a fixed 
type of narrative committed to memory (Gospels, § 115). If 
that were so, not only would the high appreciation bestowed 
upon them in Eph. 4 11 be remarkable ; the limitation to a task 
of this description would be on missionary journeys quite un¬ 
workable. 2 Tim. 4 5 throws no light on the subject, for in the 
expression ‘do the work of an evangelist’ {cpyov noirjaov 
evayyeAiarov) it is presupposed that Timothy was not himself an . 
evangelist. The explanation of what is meant by evangelist is 
doubtless, however, to be found by the help of the last passage 
in which the word occurs (Acts 21 8). 

The evangelist mentioned in Acts 218 —Philip—is the 
same as the person whose missionary activity in Samaria 
and with the Ethiopian eunuch is recorded in Acts 
85-40. Thus by an evangelist we are to understand a 
non-apostolic missionary, all the more because in its 
original meaning 4 gospel ’ (euayy^Xtoi') also denotes not 
the history of Jesus but the glad tidings of salvation. 

(£) In this case, however, an evangelist does not differ 
from an apostle in the wider sense of the word explained 
in § 17, and one could at most suppose that the word 
evangelist, which is met with only in writings of the 
second century, had come into use in place of the word 
apostle because the prevailing use of * apostle * had come 
to be in the narrower sense. This we may take to be 
the true state of the case in the three writings referred 
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to above (Acts, Eph., 2Tim.). The Didachb affords 
evidence, indeed, that alongside of the narrower 
meaning the wider sense also maintained itself. The 
'apostles,' however, who are contemporary with its 
author, are by no means on a level with the former 
bearers of that title. The early apostles figure only in 
the superscriptions (didax^) tu)V ScodeKa airoaTbXujv 
and didaxv t&v 5u5€kcl air o<tt6Xo)v rots HdveaLv) ; 
tho contemporary apostles, on the other hand, rank 
after the prophets even, as only these last are put on a 
level with the high priests ( 133 ). According to 114 
the (contemporary) apostles ought to be received like 
the Lord himself (cp Mt. 10 40) ; but according to Did. 
lli f. this holds good of every teacher. The Didcichb 
shows us how the apostles ought to be classified, rank¬ 
ing them along with the teachers. If prophets and 
teachers come before us together in 152 as 1 those who 
are to be held in honour ’ (T€Tip.rjfjL^uoi) it is impossible 
that it should be intended to exclude the apostles from 
this category. 

(c) Nevertheless, there remains the distinction that 
the apostles pass from place to place ; whilst by the 
teacher, who (like the prophet who is stationary in the 
community) is worthy of his hire ( 13 1 f. ), we are plainly 
to understand a resident member of the local community. 
The apostles, however, do not devote themselves ex¬ 
clusively to mission work ; they also come forward with 
the function of teachers in the already existing com¬ 
munities which they visit in the course of their travels. 
These itinerant teachers unquestionably did much, not 
only, as in Paul’s time, towards the strengthening of 
the Christian conviction and zeal of the communities 
they visited by what they had to tell about things they 
had seen in other places, but also towards promoting 
that uniformity in ecclesiastical institutions and that 
high estimate of the dignity of the church which are so 
distinctive of the second century. 

Of the vocation of the teachers broadly considered the epistle 
of James (3 1) thinks very gravely (' be not many teachers . . . 
we shall receive heavier judgment ’)• The writer of the epistle 
of Barnabas says (18 4 9), with that modesty which he affects, 
that he wishes to write his epistle ‘not as a teacher’ (ov\ 
6 i 5 acrKaAos). Hernias (Sim. ix. 252 ) still holds to this, that the 
teachers possess the Holy Ghost (a position resting on Rom. 12 7). 
From the prophets they are distinguished by the non-ecstatic 
character of their speech. They are associated with the prophets 
as in Did. 13 1 yC 15 1 f., also Acts 13 1. 

(d) In another respect also are the teachers on a 
level with the prophets : they were exposed to the same 
dangers. According to Did. 11 5/. the teachers abused 
the regard in which they were held, exactly as did the 
prophets ; and the same precautionary regulations were 
needed with respect to them. 

In fact, we find one rule laid down with regard to the itinerant 
apostles which plainly was not ventured upon in the case of the 
prophets : they are to remain and receive maintenance in a com¬ 
munity for only one day, and for two days only in cases of 
necessity (11 4/.) \ whilst to a travelling Christian who is not a 
teacher, two days, or if necessary three, are conceded (12 2). 
This is certainly very humiliating for the teachers, and shows 
how bad their behaviour must sometimes have been. But further 
it has to be feared in the case of teachers—what was not so much 
the case, it would seem, with prophets—that they spread 
heretical views (11 2 : aAAijv StSaxyt' to KaraAiitrai; 2 Jn. 10). 
There were, in fact, very many itinerant gnostic teachers, and 
the mere circumstance that communities were being accustomed 
to regard Christianity as a sort of philosophical school, and so to 
allow its practical duties to fall out of sight, was a grave one. 

(e) Various means were employed to cope with these 
dangers. Either the churches were armed with a few 
simple watchwords by which they could themselves test 
the churchly correctness of the teachers. In this sense 
it is said in Did. 11 2 12 i and in 1 Jn. 4 i that teachers 
and other itinerants ought to be tested, and in 1 Jn. 
42 /. 2 Jn. 7, also Polyc. 7 1, the formula for this is pro¬ 
claimed as being 1 that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh ' 
(cp John, Son of Zebedee, § 47). Or, no admission 
is given to suspicious comers, and it is forbidden to 
receive them. So 2 Jn. 10. The same policy in the 
opposite sense was followed by Diotrephes, according 
to 3 Jn. 9 (cp § 55). This analogy shows how natural it 
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was that the bishops should become the persons to take 
such measures and exercise their authority in carrying 
them out. Then, however, it became also necessary 
that they for their part should themselves see to the 
providing of correct teaching. The authors of the 
Pastoral Epistles desire therefoie that the presidents of 
the various churches shall themselves undertake the 


business of teaching. 

The bishop must be ‘ apt to teach ’ (SiSuktikos : 1 Tim. 3 2 ; 
cp 2 Tim. 224 Tit. 1 9); his models, Timolhy and Titus, are 
continually exhorted to teach (1 Tim. 4 11 0 3, etc.), their suc¬ 
cessors must be fitted for this work (2 Tim. 22), and the presbyters 
who labour in word and doctrine are to receive double remunera¬ 
tion (1 Tim. 5 17 ; cp § 50 d). According to Did. 15 1, bishops 
and deacons do the work also of prophets and teachers. The 
same combination of functions is perhaps indicated in Eph. 4 11 
when at the end of the enumeration we find ‘ the shepherds and 
teachers ’ (not 1 the teachers ’: roi»« 6c iroi/aeVas ml i 6 t6a(rxaAou? 
without the repetition of to v? 5 e before 5 i 6 atrKaAoi/<>). So also 
already in Heh. 187, if ‘governors’ (^yow/xevoi) be the heads of 
the community (see § 47^). 

According to Justin {Apol. i. 67 4)* it is in fact the 
‘ president ' (irpoeffTws) who preaches on Sunday. But 
it was by no means always the case that bishops were 
capable of themselves discharging the teaching office. 
The development nevertheless ended in this, that they 
at least took in hand the supervision of the teachers. 
Teaching could never like prophecy become extinct, for 
it answered to a never-ending need of the Church, and 
was free from a transitory form such as ecstatic speaking 
is. The episcopate, however, in this respect also gained 
in power. 

Clearest of all arc the functions of the deacons, from 
the time that their office has become definite and formal. 


40 . Deacons 
and 

deaconesses. 


(a) As we are compelled to disregard 
the narrative of Acts 6 relating to the 
Seven in this connection (see Com¬ 
munity of Goods, § 5, end), and must 
in the meantime also pass over Phil, li (see § 57), our 
first testimony for the office and functions of a deacon 
is found in 1 Clem. (§ 37 a). The more general and 
comprehensive the meaning of the terms for the persorf 
and his work and office ( Si&kovos SiaKoveiv SiclkovIcl) in 
Paul and even in the Pastoral Epistles as applied to 
Timothy and Titus (see Deacon, § 3), the more 
certainly may we regard the terms as confined in the 
case of elected deacons to the humbler services which 


were found necessary in the community. 

These services may, of course, have been very many and 
varied ; the characteristic thing about them, however, is their 
subordinate nature. As to what they were we learn very little 
in detail. According 10 Justin (APol. i. 67 5), one of them was 
that of carrying to church members detained from the eucharistic 
service their portions of bread and wine. The enumeration of 
the qualities to be looked for in a deacon in 1 Tim. 3 8_Z 12, and 
in Polyc. 5 2, says nothing as to their sphere of duty; it shows 
only that their office was by no means regarded as unimportant. 
Ini Tim. 3 10, also, it is expressly enjoined that they are to be 
tested before receiving office, and in 313 a special reward is 
held out for the faithful discharge of their duties, whatever is 
meant by the ‘degree ' (0afyxos) which they are to attain. 

(i>) In particular, however, it is the prohibition of a 
second marriage ( 3 12) which brings the deacon so nearly 
into the same plane with the bishop—all the more because 
the author in 5 14 expressly wills that the younger widows 
remarry. Therefore, even though the services required 
by the deacons included those of the humblest possible 
kind, they themselves none the less belonged to the 
clergy. This also explains why it is that according to 
Did. 152 they are reckoned, together with the prophets 
and teachers, along with the bishops to the number of 
' those who are to be held in honour' (TenpiTjfifroi), and 
according to 15 1 take part in teaching. This not only 
goes further than 1 Clem., which (I3 216 ) demands 
honour only for the 4 governors ’ {\Trpo-~\riyo(>(xtvoi) and 
the ‘presbyters' (wpetr^vrepoi), although according to 
424 44 2/ the deacons also are instituted by the apostles 
or at their instance ; it also goes beyond the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, which does not mention deacons at all, 
and in fact in the enumeration of offices so often referred 
to already in 4 n f. means by ‘ministry’ (SiaKovia) 
something which all the members of the church ought 
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to render. Ignatius goes still farther than the Pastoral 
Epistles and the Didachb; eleven times he names 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons as an inseparable 
unity, and demands on behalf of the last-named that 
heed be paid to them as to Jesus himself or to the 
command of God {ad Trail. 3 i ; ad Smyrn. 81). 

( c ) Female deacons are mentioned in i Tim. 3 ii, whilst the 
services of Phoebe (Rom. 16 i fS) as ‘ succourer ’ (fl-poo-Tans : see 
above, §9 a, end) will not have been entirely of a menial char¬ 
acter (see Deacon, §§ 6 and 4). Amongst the humbler services 
rendered by the female deacons we may reckon that of washing the 
feet of the saints, spoken of in 1 Tim. 5 10. 1 Tim .3 11 maybe inter¬ 
preted in the sense indicated with all the less hesitation because 
Pliny (r 12 or 113 a.d.) already makes allusion to ‘females who 
were called ministers ' (ancilde quce minis tree dicebantur) whom 
he caused to be pul to the torture in his procedure against the 
Christians of Bithynia ( Epist . x. 96 [ 97 ] 8). 

The present will be an appropriate place in which to 
consider that other part taken by women in the ecclesi- 

astical system, of which we read in 

W lQOWS* rp* r s 

i Tim. 03-16. 

If the passage were dealing only with the question of the 
support of widows, in the first instance by their own people 
(5 4816a) and in the second instance by the church (7/. 16^), or 
only with the qualities which were to be regarded as entitling 
or disentitling them to the suppoil of the church ( vv . 5-710 
13-15) it would not have to be considered here. Of the widows 
who are to be supported by the community, however, three 
qualifications are demanded which it would not be reasonable 
to demand if the question were one of support merely : the 
widow must be not less than sixty, must have been the wife of 
one man, and be definitely pledged not to marry again (pv. 9 11). 
The author, according to v. 14, positively desires the younger 
widows to remarry, and therefore there would be no reason for 
making willingness to do so a ground for withholding that support 
which a widow of less advanced years might yet in certain cir¬ 
cumstances urgently need. The renunciation of second marriage 
is rather to be regarded as placing these widows on the same 
level with the bishops and deacons (3 2 12). So also the injunction 
1 honour [them] ’ (n’/aa : 53; cp Did. 15 1 f.\ 

Thus the ‘widows’ possess an office, and that too, of 
course, quite distinct from that of the deaconesses of 3 n : 
probably in fact, so far as we can conjecture, that of 
supervision of the female members of the community. 
This is what is pointed to also by the 4 going about from 
house to house’ (v. 13), and we can now perceive that 
the qualities which seemed to be spoken of with reference 
merely to eligibility for support may equally well have 
been insisted on as fitting their possessor for an office 
of oversight. 

The enrolment in a formal list (v. 9) will also have reference 
to an office,and the ‘first faith ’ (Trpairr} ttio-tis) which,according 
to v . 12 is broken by re-marriage, will be not the promise of 
fidelity made to the first husband, but the promise to remain 
single which these widows in all probability had to make when 
appointed to their office. Thus the only point which could 
mislead is this, that the 4 widows indeed ’ ( 5 vTwy \VP ai ) of v. 3 
are defined in w. 4/I only as those who are childless, whilst the 
injunction to honour them rests not upon their childlessness but 
upon the office they hold. 4 Those who are widows indeed ’ (ra$ 
oi/to)? \ 7 jpas) has thus a double meaning which nevertheless has 
its reason in the state of the facts. For a suggestion that per¬ 
haps a trace of this use of words is even to be found already in 
Acts 61 see Community of Goods. § 5. end. 

The Ignatian Epistles which here also go beyond the 
Pastoral Epistles bring the matter into perfect clearness. 
In Smyrn. 13 1 Ignatius greets 4 the households of my 
brethren with their wives and children, and the virgins 
who are called widows ’ (tovs oikous t&v adeXtpwv pLov 
cbv yvvcu%i kclI tIkvols kcli ras irapdlvovs rets Xeyo/xlvas 
Xtipas)- Here ‘widows’ (x??pcu) is already so strictly 
technical an expression that its literal meaning no longer 
exactly fits. Outside of the families which Ignatius 
first names stand virgins as members of a class to which 
originally only widows belonged. 

There still remain to be considered certain categories 
of persons with regard to whose employments our in- 
42 Teefnrs formation is exceedingly scanty, (a) 
exorcists, etc. In Rev. 1 3 (• blessed . prophecy’) it 
is presupposed that the book is to be 
read in presence of a congregation. This is, of course, 
a thing that is capable of being done in a quite casual 
way, and each several time, should the reading be 
repeated, by a different individual. It would, however, 
be somewhat pointless to invoke a blessing upon the 
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reader as distinct from the hearers if his function was 
not a stated one. The art of reading is not universally 
diffused throughout those circles of society from which 
the Christian communities largely drew their member¬ 
ship. Again, in Justin {Apol.i. Q 7 3/.) the reader is a 
distinct person from the president, who follows him 
with the sermon. Once more, the author of the homily, 
dating from about 160-180 a.d., which is usually known 
as the Second Epistle of Clement, says ( 19 1) that he 
reads this his present discourse to the hearers. One of 
the sources postulated by Harnack (in TUI3) for the 
Apostolic church-order (sources which he finds for the 
most part related to the Pastoral Epistles and the 
accounts of Justin, and assigns to a date somewhere 
between 140 and 180 A.D.) demands that the reader 
shall be 4 a good narrator, knowing that he discharges 
the function of an evangelist' (§07777x1x6$, et 5 ws on 
evayyeXiarov tqttqv ipya^eTai). 

Harnack is thus led to conjecture ( l.c . 79-84) that 2 Clem, 
may have had some such reader as its author, especially as ihe 
writer goes on to say, further, that his preaching is an exhorta¬ 
tion to pay heed to the text on which it is founded 4 in order 
that ye may prepare salvation alike for yourselves and for him 
who reads in your midst ’ (rov avayivaxrKoi/Ta iv v/uiv). 

(6) We mention exorcists here, only in order to say 
that, even if their services were necessary at baptism, 
they had within our period by no means advanced in the 
direction of a stated position even so far as the readers 
conjecturally had, and that in any case information 
with regard to them is wholly wanting. The same 
holds good of the other inferior offices of later times — - 
subdeacons, acolytes, ostiarii. Much rather would it 
be incumbent to speak of the martyrs, the ascetics 
(saints), and the virgins, as important personages of 
the post-apostolic, if not even of the apostolic, age, were 
it not that they all, though indeed enjoying a high 
degree of personal regard, were not in the several 
capacities mentioned in the regular service of the church. 
Cp § 44 c, end. 

The last class remaining to be considered is that 
of the 4 younger [men]’ (yew-repot) who according to 
rp. Acts 56 bury Ananias and Sapphira (in 
, v. 10 they are called vea v'mtkol). 

V€«T€pOi Or Since this act unquestionably comes under 

V€Oi and the the category of the inferior services which, so 
'irptcSvTtpOt. far as we can conjecture, probably fell to the lot 
of deacons at a later period, the term ‘younger 
men ’ (vewTepot) has been taken to be an expression to denote 
the forerunners of the deacons (the seven are first chosen in 
chap. 6), and it has even been held that the recurrence of the 
expression in 1 Pet. 65 is a proof that this epistle comes from 
the most ancient limes, in which there were no deacons as yet. 
On this assumption, it would indeed be all the more singular 
that even at that early dale the presbyters should have needed 
to be warned (v. 2 /.) against discontent with their office, greed, 
and ambition. We may be certain, however, at least of this, 
that these presbyters were not simply elderly people but leaders 
of the community, for onlj' these last can tend (7701/ouuVeiv). The 
flock (noifjLviov) of v. 2 /. must be separated from the pastors 
(irot/jiaiVoi/Te?) by something more definite than mere age, which, 
indeed, furnishes no hard and fast limit, and Peter would not 
have called himself (7;. 1) a ‘fellow presbyter ’ {(jvp-npta^xnepos) 
if 4 presbyter ’ (n-petr/Surepo?) were not an official position. It does 
not follow from this, however, that the 4 younger men 4 (veo>T€poi), 
because contrasted with the presbyters, were also bearers of a 
definite office. Not they alone, but the whole community, have 
to obey the presbyters. 

{b) We have here, therefore, a peculiar change of 
usage. In the primitive condition of matters when (as 
for example in Corinth ; see § 9 a) there still was no pre¬ 
sident, a community naturally fell into two classes, the 
seniors and the juniors, and the seniors, even without 
any fixed regulation, were entitled to respect and defer¬ 
ence from the juniors for their counsel and advice. 
This simple division continued, of course, even after 
the introduction of presbyters as governors of the com¬ 
munity. Thus it comes about that in iTim. 5 , alongside 
of the official titles ( v . 17), their age is also spoken of 
in v. 1 (so we must interpret, for in v . 2 we have 4 elder 
women,’ irpea^vrepai, which was never an official 
designation). In Tit. 2 1-6 the same rendering is made 
certain by the consideration that to the 1 younger men ’ 
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(vetirepot) of v. 6 the antithesis is not ‘elder men' 
(irpco-fivTcpot) at all but ‘old men' (irpeafivTai) ( v . 2). 
But when ‘elders' (it pea fibre poi) came to be used as an 
official designation 1 younger men’ (vetirepot) also changed 
its meaning so that it still continued to form the anti¬ 
thesis to the other word ; it became a step towards, or 
a parallel to, the idea of ‘layman.' 1 Thus it is in 
1 Pet. 55 and, in all probability, also in Polyc. 53, where 
the duties of the ‘younger men’ (vetirepot) and of the 
virgins (irapdlvot) are enumerated in the middle place, 
between those of deacons and those of presbyters, and 
at the same time obedience towards the presbyters and 
deacons is enjoined on the ‘ younger men * (vetirepot). 

{c ) The most difficult of explanation are the ‘ young men ' (i^oi) 
of 1 Clem, (in this writing yewTepoi does not occur). In I3 and 
216 the structure of the sentences is in harmony to the effect 
that honour is demanded in the first place for the ‘governors' 
([rrpo-]i7you/xer'oi) and next for the ‘presbyters’ (7rpe0-/3uTep<n); 
then the duties of the ‘ young men ' (yeoi) and afterwards those of 
the women are spoken of. The mention of the women, which is 
parallel to that of the ‘ virgins ’ (7rap0eVoi) in Polycarp, renders 
it probable that by ‘young men ’ (veoi) we are to understand all 
the male laity. The question still remains open whether the 
official persons with whom they are brought into contrast are to 
be sought in the ‘ governors ’ ([7rpo-]i)you/iiei'oi) or in the 
‘ presbyters’ (npeafivTcpoi : see below, § 47/-). In 83 allusion is 
made to the deposition of certain church leaders, but in depend¬ 
ence on Is. 35 (see Bishop, § 8, end) where of old age it is said 
‘ the child will press against the old man ’ {v-poa/coif/ei to natitov 
7rpo5 top irpeaflvTTjv). Clement can very well have preserved 
this meaning in his words ‘the young were stirred up against 
the elder’ (e 7 r> 7 yep 07 )< 7 ap . . . ol peoi ini to vs 7rpe<r^VTepov?) as he 
has also retained the other general antithesis from Isaiah : ‘ the 
hase against the honourable’ (6 artp.os 7rpb? top ePTipop). Yet 
the selection of the word ‘ elders ’ ( 7 rpe<r/ 3 uTepot) instead of ‘ old 
men ’ (npeaPvrai) points, as will be seen in § 45, to the fact, 
only too well known to the readers, that it was against official 
presbyters that the rising was. ‘ Elders ’ (7rpe<r/3uTepoi) in 
this case has a double meaning which rhetorically is very 
effective ; and so also * young men ' (peoi). For since according 
to 47 6 only one or two persons had given occasion to the 
offence, it is very easily possible that these were young persons, 
but also at the same time that they stood in the position of 
laymen towards the presbyters in so far as these were official 


persons. 

When we turn now to the most difficult portion of 
the whole question relating to the constitution of the 
... church —- that of the origin of 
44 . ine Disnops, monarchical episcopacy, it will be 

j° advisable to start from the hypothesis 

Harnack of Hatch < see BlsHOI> ' § 5 ). as by its 
introduction an entirely new course 
has been given to the investigation. As, however, its 
author imposed upon himself at various points a cautious 
reserve, we shall arrive at the most questionable points 
more directly if we take as the basis of our remarks 
the more elaborated form which the hypothesis subse¬ 
quently received from Harnack. 

(a) Harnack distinguishes three organisations. (1) 
First, there is the spiritual or religious organisation con¬ 
sisting of apostles, prophets, and teachers, which served 
the church as a whole, not the separate communities, 
and possessed divine authority in virtue of its being 
endowed with the gift of the Holy Spirit. (2) The 
patriarchal, arising out of the natural preponderance of 
the older members of the community over the younger, 
yet not involving the attribution to the elders of any 
official quality. For Jewish-Christian communities 
Harnack assumes elective presbyteries on the basis of 
the Jewish model (§ 24) ; but so far as Gentile- 
Christian communities are concerned he disputes their 
existence for the whole of the first century and especially 
as regards 1 Clem., Acts, and 1 Pet. When the 
second century is reached, he recognises them, especially 
in Jam. 5 14 (rods 7rpeaj3vrbpov? rr)s ^KKXrjalas) and in 
Polycarp and Hermas ; adopting the expression of the 


1 Aatxo? does not occur in the LXX but is met with in Aq., 
Symm. Thdt., 1 S. 21 4[5](LXX /3e/3rjAoi, scil. apToi as against 
iepoi a^Toi), similarly in 21 5 [6] Ezek. 22 26 48 15. The verb 
Aaixoai is used by one or more of these translators in Ezek. 7 22 
Dt. 2O62S30, and by LXX in some codices in Ruth 112. 
1 Clem. 40 5 already has the expression 6 Aaixos avOpwnos tois 
A abcoi? irpoo-rdy/mao-L Se’Se Tat. The next instances of the em¬ 
ployment of the word (Harnack, ad loc.) are not earlier than 
about 200 a.d. 


last-named author ( Vis. ii. 43) he calls them 'the 
presbyters who superintend the church ’ ( ol tt pea fibre pot 
ol npo'iardfievot rrjs e/CKX-rjaias ). 1 They thus formed a 
ruling body selected from among the senior members of 
the community after the manner of the body which, 
under the name of avvldptov rrjs ftovXrjs, constituted the 
council in Greek cities in the Roman period. Ignatius 
(ad Trail. 3 1) calls the presbyters a ‘ synedrion of 
God’ (< rwldptov Oeov). (3) Already in Phil. 1 x 

(see below, § 57) Harnack finds the administrative 
organisation — i.e. , episcopi and deacons who were 
chosen by the community to look after money matters, 
and more particularly the distribution of doles, yet still 
more, as Harnack, going beyond Hatch, urges, for the 
conduct of the worship. 

The last thesis Harnack supports specially by reference to 
1 Clem. 44 4 : ‘ those who have brought forward the gifts ’ (tov? 
TrpoaeveyKovTas to. fiwpa), because by the ‘gifts or‘offerings’(6wpa 
or npo(r4>opai , 36 1), according to 41 1 (where the Jewish form 
of worship in which these expressions occur is applied to the 
Christian), the prayers offered in the meetings of the congregation 
are intended; also by reference to the ‘therefore’ (ovv) of 
Did. 15 1, after treating of the Sunday service in chap. 14 : ‘Ap¬ 
point for yourselves therefore episcopi and deacons.’ The 
distribution of doles, including the care for travelling brethren, 
which was a very important matter in those days, is the one 
characteristic function of the episcopi and deacons referred to 
by Hermas {Sim. ix. 27 2, cp 26 2). 2 

(b) These functionaries (episcopi and deacons) were, 
according to Harnack, chosen not without regard to the 
question whether they were possessed of a charismatic 
endowment for their sphere of duties ; but their office 
did not place them in a position of superiority over the 
community as a whole ; it only gave them an oversight 
over many members of the community. Originally 
between episcopi and deacons there was no distinction 
whatever; they were differentiated, however, quite 
naturally by reason of age, the humbler duties falling 
to the lot of the younger among them. Those who 
had to undertake the more responsible part of the duty 
thus belonged as matter of course to the senior section 
of the community, and since there was a select body 
chosen from among these, individual members of this 
smaller body—in other words individual ' presiding 
presbyters' (tt pea fibre pot tt polar dfiev 01) — were readily 
chosen to be episcopi. If those chosen to be episcopi 
did not already belong tcuthe body just-mentioned,.they 
were, according to Harnack, very soon taken into it. 
Such members of this body as were at the same time 
episcopi are designated by Harnack in an expression 
which is not met with in*the sources, as ‘episcopal 
presb) r ters ' (tt pea fibre pot emaKorrovvres). 

(c) The episcopi at first in respect of organisation 
had held a place apart from the presbyters and in respect 
of dignity had been inferior to them. The respect 
and influence enjoyed by the ‘episcopal presbyters' 
(tt pea fibre pot iirtaKOTrouvres), on the other hand, accord¬ 
ing to Harnack steadily increased as compared with 
the non-episcopal members of the board. This was 
partly because the administration of money matters was 
in their hands, partly because they had charge of the 
worship, but principally because they also took upon 
themselves the work of teaching. Thus, with the 
gradual disappearance of the apostles, prophets, and 
teachers (see §§ 37^, 38 c, 39 e), the divine authority 
possessed by these several orders passed to the episcopal 
presbyters, who had received through their election only 
a human authority and through their charismatic endow¬ 
ment only a general resemblance to the persons charged 
with the duty of teaching. 

This transference of the regard enjoyed by the teaching 
persons to the officials charged with affairs of government is 
held by Harnack to be one of the most important particulars 


1 Yet ‘presbyters’ without qualifying phrase also occurs in 
Hermas {Vis. ii. 4 2 and iii. 18). As Hermas in the last passage 
says * let the presbyters sit down first ’ they are doubtless also 
intended by the irpu>TOKa$f&piTai of Vis. iii. 9 7 (cp § 47 b). 

2 The only other passage where episcopi and deacons occur in 
Hermas is Vis. iii. 5 1, in this connection: apostles, episcopi, 
teachers, deacons. 
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which the Didache has transmitted lo us (so,, already, the 
Pastoral Epistles also : see above, § 39 e ). By this transference 
was brought about the cumulation of the dignity of all three 
groups (apostles, prophets, teachers) upon the one class of 
officials, the connecting of the presbyterate with the episcopi 
having been brought about before. All that was now wanting 
to the episcopi was participation in the dignity of a fourth 
group — the spiritual aristocracy, as it were—that, namely, of 
the ascetics, virgins, martyrs, etc. (§ 42 V). On the other hand, 
there arose as a new element in their favour the idea of the 
apostolic succession (§ 37). 

(d) All that has been said holds good of the episcopi 
even for the time during which they still constituted a 
college ; the special supremacy of the episcopi over the 
non-episcopal presbyters is older than the monarchy of 
the one bishop in the church of each separate locality. 
How this monarchy arose is one of the obscurest prob¬ 
lems. According to the Ignatian Epistles, which Har- 
naek regards as genuine and now (A CL, 11 . [ = Chronol. ] 
1 381-406) assigns to 110-117 or at latest t 17-125 A. D. 
(see, however, below, § 53*:-/), it appeared in Syria and 
Asia Minor at a much earlier date'than in Rome, where 


Justin [circa 152 a.d. ) is the first to give evidence for it 
whilst Hermas still knows nothing of it. The most 
various causes may have contributed together to its rise ; 
Harnack regards as the most important of these the 
habituation of the otherwise so democratically constituted 
communities to the despotic influence which from the 
very first was exercised by apostles, prophets, and 
teachers in virtue of their possession of the Holy Spirit, 
and now passed over to the bishops. 

In forming an opinion upon this unquestionably 
most important and acute construction it is necessary 
to set aside all vague impressions, such 
, I G £ r ^ S i as that it is ‘attractive,’ or that it is 
byters 0 cia . complicated,’ and to take one’s stand 
upon facts that have been ascertained 
1 with as much certainty as may be 

* possible. With this end in view let us 
examine in the first instance the preliminary question as 
to whether the 1 presbyters ' in Acts and 1 Clem, really 
are all the senior members of the community and not 
rather an elected board. That this last is the case in 


1 Pet. we consider to have been established already 
(§ 43 a ) I yet this is without bearing upon the question 
of what is meant by episcopi. In Acts and 1 Clem., on 
the other hand, the episcopi are mentioned in conjunction 
with the presbyters. 

Now, that chosen rulers are intended in Acts 20 17 
follows from the same considerations as those on which 
it follows (according to § 43 a) from 1 Pet. 5 1-5 : in 
v. 28 the ‘flock’ (7 Toljiviov) is mentioned as contra¬ 
distinguished from them, and they are to feed the church 
of the Lord (read Kvpiov) which he has purchased with 
his own blood. Here unquestionably the whole church, 
not the junior members alone, is intended. In 1 Clem, 
we have (§ 43 c) left the meaning of 7 rpeafi. in 13 and 216 
undetermined, and do not require to determine it till 
later (§ 47 fi). For a decision on the other passages we 
must start from the fact that according to 44 4 several 
episcopi had been deposed : ‘ It will be no light sin for 
us, if we thrust out of the bishop’s office those who have 
offered the gifts unblamably and holily ’ (d/za/ma ov 
p.iKpa 7 ifiiv &rrcu, cap tous apLipLTTTCos kcll oatws 7 rpoaepey- 
KbvTas ra bQtpa tt}$ iirurKOTrijs aTTofiaXupiep), where 
* bishop’s office’ (rrjs CTno-KOTrijs) depends on ‘ thrust out’ 
(airopaX.), not, as might at first sight appear, on ‘ the 
gifts ’ (ra Stopa). Immediately afterwards we read (44 s): 
blessed are the departed presbyters : they need not to 
fear lest any one should depose them. 

Harnack {TLZ, 1889, p. 419) renders: ‘blessed are ihe 
deceased senior members of the community,’ and urges in 
support that not only episcopi but also deacons are meant. 
Both together have been in fact mentioned in chap. 42. On the 
other hand, however, throughout the whole of chaps. 43 and 44 
the deacons are mentioned only incidentally with ‘ the aforesaid 
persons’ (tows Trpoeipi^eVovs) in 442 ; but in 44 1 exactly as in 
444 (see above) it is expressly the ‘episcopate’ (cnurKonri) that 
is alone being spoken of; the apostles foresaw that strife would 
arise regarding the episcopal office. Thus ‘presbyter’ must.be 
an official designation. In 64 2 we even find such an expression 
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as this : * the appointed presbyters.’ Harnack ( l.c . 424) renders: 

‘ the old men who have been installed in the office ’ (of episcopi, 
that is, not the presbyterate). In that case, however, the expres¬ 
sion ought to have run ‘ the appointed episcopi ’(ot KaOca-Tafiiuoi 
eTTicneoTroi). 

If, however, the idea of office is made good for this 
place, we have no longer any right to refuse to admit 
it in 476 and 57 1 (see the passages under Bishop, § 8). 
Neither is it by any means a ‘desperate assumption’ 
(so Harnack, loc. cit.) if in the same epistle elsewhere, 1 3 
216, we still understand by the word 7r peapvrepoi not 
official persons, but seniors (see § 47b). In the case of 
33 it has been seen (§ 43 c) that in one passage a work¬ 
ing together of both meanings is possible. 

(a) We have now reached a point at which it will be 
proper to formulate the proposition which has been 
p . . continually offering itself in the pre- 

identical with ceding section ; the word P resb >’ ter « in 
identical witn the ]ater chapters of T C lem. and also 

episcopus. - n according to one sense of its 
twofold meaning, denotes not merely some kind of 
offiee, but definitely that of the cpiscopos. 

In 44 if., in particular, both words stand in close proximity 
as expressions for the same idea. When Hatch’s hypothesis 
was still unknown, Harnack had observed in his Patrum 
apostot. upon the ‘episcopi and diaconi ’ (inio-Konovs /cat 

SiaKOvovs) of 42 4 : that then, as in the time of the apostles, the 
offices were two: episcopi ( = presbyters) and diaconi (‘luce 
clarius est, duos in clero ordines et apostolorum tempore et turn 
temporis [cap. 44] fuisse, episcopos [ = presbyteros] el diaconos’). 
This still holds good. 


The same remark, moreover, applies to Acts 20 17 
where Paul summons the presbyters (7-01)5 tt p.) of the 
church of Ephesus to Miletus and says to them (v.zS), 

‘ the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops. ’ We by no 
means take this as representing the view of Paul; but 
all the more must it be held to represent the view of the 
writer of Acts. So too with Tit. 1 5-7 (‘ that thou 
sbouldest . . . appoint elders in every city ... for the 
bishop must be,’ etc.). For the epistle of Polyearp, in 
which bishopsarenot mentioned, Harnack himself (transl. 
of Hatch, 233, n. 12) makes it plain that, according to 
61 Hi, the presbyters (who figure as official persons) 
exercise the functions which on his view pertain to 
bishops (cp Lightfoot, Christ. Ministry, 53 , and, on 

the date of the epistle, John, Son of Zebedee, § 47). 

(t>) It is true that, in Hernias, in the few places where 
presbyters are mentioned (see above, § 44 a, 2), the 
leadership of the church is the only thing predicated of 
them, whilst in the still fewer passages where bishops 
occur no function is expressly assigned to them beyond 
that of seeing to the support of the poor ; but as 
against the facts already adduced this cannot be 
brought into account as turning the scale (cp further, 
§ 47a). So also with the argument that, apart from 
Polye. 52-61, the conjunction presbyters and diaconi 
is never found, but always episcopi and diaconi; for 
the most obvious verbal antithesis of presbyter-elder is 
‘younger’ (peibrepos) (§ 43), whilst episcopus and 
diaeonus have this in common that they describe the 
nature of the work of those respectively designated. 
Similarly too with the fact that along with apostles, 
prophets, or teachers, only bishops (and deacons), never 
presbyters, are enumerated ; the instance in which 
this last is done being according to Harnack’s own 
survey. {TUW. 2m /. ; cp 148, n. 77b) a solitary one 
(Herm. Vis . iii. 5 1),—for in Sim. ix. 252 262 27 2 the four 
cannot be regarded as members of a consecutive enumera¬ 
tion—and alongside of the solitary instance just men¬ 
tioned we have Eph. 4 n with its ' pastors ' (7 roi/jicpes) in 
such an enumeration—in other words, with an idea which 
Harnack (transl. of Hateh, 230) finds to be precisely 
identical with that of presbyters when it occurs in 
Hermas {Sim. ix. 31 s/)- Nay, more: in the Pastoral 
Epistles Harnack himself finds this series : 4 apostle, 

prophet (1 Tim. 1 18 414), evangelist (teacher), pres¬ 
byters functioning as episcopi (TrpeafiiJTepot eiruTKOTrovv - 
res), deacons’ (on the third member of this series cp 
§ 54 6- below). 
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Lastly, as against the conclusion arrived at above nothing is 
to be gained by the suggestion that the absence of the word 
‘presbyter ’ from the Didache is to be explained by the fact that 
it denotes no office. The bishops are mentioned in the Didacht 
only once ( 15 i); on the supposition that the presbyters were 
identical with them it must be regarded as a mere accident that 
the one name, not the other, was chosen. Or rather, not even 
an accident, for the deacons are placed in juxtaposition with 
them, and to 4 deacon' the word 4 presbyter ’ is not the most 
natural complement. Greater weight would be due to the con¬ 
sideration that for the Didache there is no more a governing 
body in the church than there is in the Epistles of Paul to the 
Corinthians (§ 9 a). On this point, however, see § 56. 

(c) In the meanwhile, we are in a position to say so 
much as this by way of answer to our question—that 
Harnack’s expression ‘presbyters functioning as episcopi > 
(irpeff fibre poi iTriffKOTrouvTcs) not only does not occur in 


the sources, but also is in contradiction with them, and 
that it is precisely in the First Epistle of Clement, which 
Harnack ranks so high as our first document for the 
amalgamation of the administrative with the patriarchal 
organisation, that this theory—upon which his entire 
construction depends—is most decisively wrecked. In 
it not only are the presbyters already official persons ; 
the episcopi are also identical with them and are desig¬ 
nated as presbyters neither because they were of more 
advanced age nor because they formed a part of the 
elected presbyterial college. 

Or shall we say that linguistic usage is decisive against 
the identity of presbyters and episcopi ? 

47 Meaning- M The proofs adduced b y Hatch to 
j ° show that episcopos in those times meant 

ai l > s y non y ms a finance officer are very interesting and 
weighty ; but they are not wholly con¬ 
clusive. The word has also quite other senses. In the 
LXX, for example, it signifies a military officer (Xu. 31 14 
2 K. 11 15), or it is applied to God (Is. 60 17 Wisd. 1 6), 
as in fact it also is in 1 Clem. 593, or to Christ (1 Pet. 
225 : 4 shepherd and bishop’ ; cp Bishop, §§ 4 and 6). 
But, indeed, even apart from such examples as these, 
we should be by no means precluded from thinking that 
the etymological meaning of the word (to oversee) must 
be taken into account. It is pointed to by such phrases 
as (Herm. Vis. iii. 5 x) 4 episcopi . . . who . . . dis¬ 
charged their overseership . . . purely ’ (iirt< 7 K 07 roL . . . 
oi . . . i7ri<TK0irr)(ravT€s . . . ayvu>s) (which at the same 


time weakens the force of the remark of Harnack about 


Hernias referred to in § 46 b), or (Acts 1 20) 4 overseership ’ 
(imaKOTT-q). (More in Loofs, St.Kr., 1890, p. 628 f. ). 

(b) The synonyms also lead to a like conclusion. 
According to Acts 20 28 the bishops’ duty is to shepherd 
( TroijAalveiv ) ; the bishops thus are synonymous with the 
‘pastors’ (iroipLeves) of Eph. 4 xi, as also appears from 
1 Pet. 225. The pastors again, however, even Harnack 
(see above, § 46 b) has perceived to be in Hermas 
synonymous with 4 presbyters,’ and ‘shepherding’ 
{iroLfxaLveLv) is the distinctive task of presbyters accord¬ 
ing to 1 Pet. 5 2. Further, where the shepherd goes 
before the flock he is their 4 leader ’ (rjyobp.ei'os). 

That 4 leaders ’ (rjyovixevoi) in Heb. denotes the heads of the 
church is an interpretation very much recommended by 13 17 
( 4 they watch on behalf of your souls ’)and v. 24 and not set aside 
by v. 7 ; for in v. 7 it is not said that teaching is the primary task 
of the leaders (cp § 39 a)—in fact, the meaning may even be such 
an ‘admonition’ (j-oufleTeii') as we find in 1 Thess. 5 12 expressly 
attributed to the church rulers. 

The phrase 4 chief men ’ (avSpe? ^■you/u.evoi) applied in Acts 15 22 
as a title of honour to Judas Harsabbas and Silas is much too 
general to warrant us in taking it for a technical term which, 
were it to be so regarded, would rest upon the circumstance that, 
according to 15 32, they were prophets. Equally little reason is 
there for holding that in Hermas (/ 7 j. iii. 9 7-10) the ‘leaders’ 
(rrporjyov/aevoijas teachers are distinguished from those who have 
precedence (n-pwroxafleSpiTai) as presidents (see above, § 44 a 2, 
note), for the exhortation immediately following— 4 be not like 
sorcerers’—is given not to the first merely but to both. In Vis. 
ii. 2 6 4 the leaders of the church ’ (ot 7 rpo>ryov/xei'Oi rrjs ex/cArjaia?) 
fits the presidents very well. As regards 1 Clem., Harnack ( 7 XZ, 
1889, p. 419, n. 2) has already withdrawn the view previously 
set forth by him (TU 2 2, pp. 95 and nt) that ‘leaders’ (|>po-] 
tjyov/mevoi) in the sense of 4 held in honour ’ (Ten/arj/aeVot, Did. 
15 2) applies only to apostles, prophets, and teachers. It was all 
the more certainly a mistaken view inasmuch as 4 leaders ’ ( ryovfx .) 
in 1 Clem, is six limes used to denote high political functionaries 
(5 7 32 2 37 2 /. 51 5 55 1 01 1). It was necessary for Harnack to 
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hold it as long as in 1 3 216 the presbyters for whom honour is 
demanded after the ‘ leaders ’ (rjyov/u.ei'ot) — but in different phrase¬ 
ology (see the structure of the passages in § 43 c) — were taken to 
be official persons (§ 46 a). If, in accordance with his present 
view, we take the word in these two passages as meaning elderly 
people, there is yet nothing to hinder us from taking — contrary 
to his view — the ‘leaders' ([rrpo-] ijyov/aevoi) in the sense of 
presidents of the church, as in all other passages. 


This 4 ruling’ (ijyeLCTdcu), however, in turn, is nothing 
else than the ‘presiding’ (irpotarcurdcu) of 1 Thess. 612 
Rom. 128 1 Tim. 5 17 or the exercise of the gift of 4 govern¬ 
ment ’ (Kvfibpvrjais) in 1 Cor. 12 28. Such a church ruler 
is very well described in Tit. 1 7 comprehensively as a 
4 steward of God ’ (OeoD olkov 6 /jlo 5 ). Thus the synonyms 
also lead us to the conclusion already indicated, that the 
distinction between the function of church government 
by presbyters and that of administration of finance and 
worship by episcopi must be given up. 1 

Much value is attached by Hatch and Harnack in 
support of their theory to episcopi and deacons being 

48. Connection "PP arentl >;, cl ° sel y i connected ' no ‘ ° l nl 7 
. . linguistically but also in respect of their 

L functions. The fact is admitted ; but 

bishops h does not prove the theory * If there 

p * was only a single superintendency it of 

course carried with it the supervision also of the activity 
of the deacons, and was exercised in conjunction with 
them. 


So was it, admittedly, at a later date when the episcopus, as 
with Justin, was leader of the divine service and chief almoner in 
addition to his other duties ; so also can it have been, therefore, 
at an earlier date, and all the more so as the conditions were 
comparatively simple. Already in 1 Cor. 12 28 only the gift of 
‘government’ (xv^cpvrj<rt«), and in Rom. 12 6-8 only ‘ruling’ 
(yp<H<rra< 70 ai), is presented as what can be regarded as the primi¬ 
tive form alike of the duty of the presbyters and of that of episcopi 
in the sense intended by Hatch and Harnack. For the very 
earliest times Hatch in point of fact supposes only one superin¬ 
tendency. This is valid, however, for the whole development; 
if in the 4 helps ’ (ayTiArj/Juf/eis) the later deacons are prefigured, 
the later episcopi are prefigured in this whole function of 
leadership and not in an activity limited to mailers of cultus or 
of finance. The warning against greed in which Harnack sees 
a weighty support for his description of the sphere of duty of 
the episcopi is given in 1 Pet. 5 2 to the presbyters. 

The state of the question is essentially simplified by 
what has just been observed. The problem—first created 
49 Rise of k y tbe h>’P ot hesis itself—as to how it came 
.* ■ about that the episcopi who in the earliest 

p p * times ranked after the presbyters came to 
rise above them, falls to the ground with that hypothesis. 
Thus the question that alone remains is simply this : 
how was it that the episcopate reached to the high 
position it ultimately did gain ? This of its own accord 
divides into two : on the one hand, the question as to 
the origin of the supremacy of the episcopate—not, how¬ 
ever, the supremacy of the college of episcopi over the 
college of presbyters, for the two were identical, but the 
supremacy over the community in the surprisingly high 
degree actually attained—and, on the other hand, as to 
the origin of the monarchy of the episcopus in the in¬ 
dividual church. The explanations that can be given 
for the latter fact are only partially different from those 
that can be given for the former. 

If we follow Harnack’s representations as to the 
various organisations, summarised above (§ 44 a), then 
we can in point of fact actually distinguish three : that 
of the persons who teach, the patriarchal organisation 
of the senior members of the community, and that of the 
elective officials—that is to say, of the superintendents 
(without distinction between presbyters and episcopi) 
and of the deacons. Now, it is certainly correct to say 
that ultimately the dignities belonging to the two first- 
named organisations accrued by cumulation to the epi¬ 
scopi, even although the increment from the patriarchal 
element cannot, from the nature of things, have been very 
great ; and the change is enormous. Nevertheless, it is 
at the same time reasonable to demand that the explana- 


1 In the present discussion the ‘angels’ of the churches in 
Rev, 2 /. are (in agreement with Lightfoot, Christ. Ministry , 
29-31) left out of account. 
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50. Money 
matters, 
conduct of 
service. 


tion shall endeavour to dispense, if possible, with any 
assumption of a break in the development, with any such 
supposition as that (with which Loning, for example, 
works in accounting for the monarchy of the bishop) of 
a change of constitution ; for we have no trace of any 
such abrupt change. As a means towards this end, 
however, nothing can be said in favour of the suggestion 
of Loofs that the monarchy of the episcopus began 
already soon after i Clem., before the position of the 
episcopate as highest had established itself. Not only are 
the sources unanimous against this ; the argument also 
that in the conduct of divine service the shifting presi¬ 
dency by various members of the governing college, and 
the alternation of these also in the free prayer and the 
preaching was not long tolerable, can claim little weight. 

If now, in our search for the immediate causes which 
led to the supremacy of the episcopi, we leave out of 
account all such fanciful notions as 
that Christians believed representatives 
of Christ to be necessary before his own 
actual parusia, unquestionably (a) great 
weight is to be attached to the matter of 
financial control. A considerable portion of the com¬ 
munity was only too easily dependent on the officials who 
had control of the church’s alms. (b) Only, this aspect 
of their functions would hardly in itself have led to the 
episcopi as conceived of by Hatch and Harnack becom¬ 
ing leaders of the service. The fact that expenses are 
incurred in connection with divine service was far from 
involving the necessity that the men whom we may liken 
to paymasters should offer the prayers and preside at 
the celebration of the eucharist. Much rather would 
this be naturally, and in the first instance, the function 
of such church members as are marked out for it by their 
Christian experience and worth. Such were, according to 
the view taken in the present article, the chosen presidents 
who at the same time managed the money matters of 
the community. The conduct of the service thus consti¬ 
tutes a second element which contributed to the raising 
of their dignity. Still, it was not in itself of extreme 
importance, for the teaching addresses delivered in the 
course of the service by any persons qualified for the 
task must doubtless have been looked upon as something 
still more important. 


It is also surprising that our sources practically nowhere have 
anything to say as to the person to whom it pertains to conduct 
the eucharisLic service ; and the indication as lo this point in the 
Didache (10 7) actually points to the inference that prophets had 
precedence over the regular leaders of the function, not only in 
delivering free addresses but also at Lhe eucharist. At the same 
time the function of conducting the divine service has given the 
author of 1 Clem. (40,/C) occasion to put the presidents on a level 
with the OT high priests or priests, which the Didache does 
from a quite different point of view (that, namely, of their being 
entitled to the first-fruits) precisely with the prophets (133). 
From the end of the second century onwards this equation re¬ 
dounded greatly to the benefit of the bishops (cp § 59 a). 


( c ) For the sake of supplying the counterpart from the 
post-apostolic period to what has been shown in § 8 
regarding the worship of the oldest Christian time, we 
briefly mention here that Pliny (§ 40 c )—more particularly 
for the Sunday (statodie: cp Barn. 15 9, Did. 14 1)—made 
out two distinct gatherings : one in the morning (ante 
lucem) for the purpose of responsive singing to Christ as 
a deity (carmen Christo quasi Deo dicere secum invicem ), 
and to exhort one another mutually to good deeds, the 
other for a repast (ad capiendum cibum). The latter 
had been abandoned after Pliny’s publication of the 
emperor’s prohibition of ‘ hetasrias ’ or religious confra¬ 
ternities. In fact, we find in Justin (Apol. I67) only one 
Sunday service, with lessons from the gospels or the 
prophets (§ 42 <2), preaching by the president (TrpoeoTus), 
common prayer, free eucharistic prayer by the president, 
Amen by the congregation, partaking of the eucharist, 
offering of voluntary alms to the president. When in 
2 Pet. 213, in spite of the retention of ‘feasting with’ 
(<tvv€V(jjxov/jl€voc) from Jude 12, the word ‘ love-feasts ’ 
(aydirais) gives place to ‘deceivings’ (d7rdrats), this 


may perhaps be regarded as indicating that the agapee 
or love-feasts were no longer in use at the date of 2 Pet. 

(d) The application of the OT law concerning first- 
fruits to bishops led to another result : they were able 
to give up their civil callings and devote themselves 
wholly to the duties of their ecclesiastical office. By this 
they, and the presbyters and deacons under them, became 
for the first time a definite order of a spiritual kind. As 
citation is made in 1 Tim. 5 18 of the OT saying about 
the ox that treads the corn, and of the aphorism of 
Jesus (Lk. 10 7) that the labourer is worthy of his hire, 
we cannot doubt that by ‘double honour’ (dnrXrj tl/ult)) 
in v. 17 for the ruling presbyters who labour in teaching, 
is meant double remuneration, although perhaps in the 
form of gifts in kind, since fixed salaries were, even at 
the end of the second century, still uncommon and not 
looked upon with favour. Cp also 2 Tim. 246. 

Since, however, the most material step in the develop¬ 
ment of the supremacy and monarchy of the episcopi 


51. Teaching 
authority. 


was made in the period of gnosticism, 
the part taken by the episcopi in the 
work of teaching (§ 39^) was in all 
probability one of the most important of the causes of 
their advancement. It was not so much that the bishops 
themselves regularly preached, as that they looked after 
the orthodoxy of those who did preach. 

At the same time, it would doubtless be loo ideal a way of 
looking at maLters were we to suppose that the communities 
accorded an increased reverence to their bishops on the ground 
that as teachers they came forward clothed with a divine authority 
in virtue of their endowment with the Holy Spirit, and no longer 
merely with the human aulherily that had heen bestowed on 
them by the fact of their election. In a constitutional matter of 
such far-reaching import we may conjecture that the issue was 
really determined by common-sense practical considerations. 
As over against gnosticism, if the church was not to fall to 
pieces, very fixed and definite norms were needed, and he who 
applied them firmly and unhesitatingly was the man for the 
time. We may be sure thaL opposition was not absent; but 
what gained the victory here also, as so often, was clearness and 
decision of aim. The suppression of personal freedom and of 
the democratic power of the community was not flinched from ; 
a majority could always be found which saw in these things Lhe 
lesser evil. This holds good, not only with respect to the whole 
field of doctrine, hut also with respect to all spheres within which 
energetic episcopi gradually extended their powers. 


Thus it was not the transference of the teaching 
authority to the episcopi that, in itself considered, was 
decisive for the supremacy ; it was their whole governing 
activity; and this whole activity, not their doctrinal 
authority alone, was aided by the idea of apostolic 
succession (§ 37), which naturally, where it existed, had 
great influence. 

The greater the dangers arising from gnosticism and 
from persecution, the more indispensable was unity of 
„ . . authority. This would serve to explain 

P eC1£ ^ not only the steps we have already 
, f enumerated, but also the final step, the 
m °i? a £ 7 ° transition from a college of presidents 
F * to a monarchical bishop, although, apart 
from the actual evidence of the transition in question, 
one would hardly have ventured to declare it inevitable. 
In any case little value is to be attached to any one of 
the analogies which have been adduced. There are no 
close analogies in the Graeco-Roman religious institu¬ 
tions or the Graeco-Roman municipal government; 
nor is it very much to the point to remark that a 
monarchical position arises with some sort of necessity 
out of presidency over a college. There must always 
be extraordinary conditions if this is to happen. Such 
extraordinary conditions were, in fact, to be found in 
the necessity of the time. We may be sure, moreover, 
of this—that the great majority of the bishops of that 
period who rose above the college to which they 
belonged, or ought to have belonged, were conspicuously 
fitted for their work, otherwise the encroachments which 
were inevitable before the monarchical position could 
be secured would not have been acquiesced in. 

It may also be allowable to suggest that corruption among 
the presbyters and deacons, such as, e.g. y Hermas rehukes and 
1 Pet. 5 has in view, may have elicited w'ithin the community 
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Itself the wish for a strong hand to control such persons. 
Whether, on the other hand, we ought to give much prominence 
to the leading of the Spirit which, according to Loofs, may have 
given rise to such wishes, or to the example of James the brother 
of Jesus, or even, as boning thinks, to that of Symeon the son 
of Clopas (q.v., his successor, as having been monarchical 

‘ bishops ’ of the primitive church, is doubtful. The final issue 
here also will have been the result of very simple and practical 
considerations. In any case we shall have to concede that, after 
all our efforts to ascertain it, the exact course of the process by 
which the monarchy of the Christian bishop arose remains 
obscure. 

On the contrary, the goal which was attained at the 
close of our period is quite clear. 

r (a) As regards the conduct of wor- 

53. Acme of ' ' 

episcopal idea: 

Ignatius. 

of the reading aloud were united in the person of the 
4 president * (TrpocaTws). The title chosen, however, 
for which we may he sure that the community of Rome, 
to which Justin belonged, used episcopos , reminds us 
that Justin is writing for pagans and chooses his 
language with pagans in view (see Hisiiop, § 14). On 
this account we must reckon with the possibility that he 
has also somewhat simplified for his readers his account 
of the Christian institutions. 

( 6 ) In the Ignatian epistles, on the other hand, the ideal 
of the episcopate is delineated with perfect clearness. 


ship, we have already seen (§50^) 
how, according to Justin, all functions 
except those of the deacons and that 


The community at Ephesus is one with its bishop just as the 
church is one with Christ (Efih. 6 1). The bishop ought to be 
regarded as the Lord himself is regarded ( EpJi . 0 1), and obedi¬ 
ence given to him as to Christ ( Trail. 2 1). The bishop is 
God’s representative, and the preshyters represent thesynedrium 
of the apostles (Magn. 61, Trail. 2 2 3 1). The deacons are 
to be honoured like Jesus, like the bishop ( ibid.\ like the 
commandment of God (Smyrn. Si). As Jesus followed the 
Father, so ought all to follow the bishop (tbid.) ; as Jesus did 
nothing without the Father, so ought the Christian to do nothing 
without the bishop and the presbyters (Magn. 7 1, Trail. 22): 
especially, and before all, nothing that has relation to the 
church (Smyrn. 8 1). Where the bishop appears, there ought 
the laity (to irAyOos) to he ; just as where Christ is, there the 
catholic church is (S 2). Without the bishop and the presbyters 
nothing deserves the name of ‘ church ’ (Trail. 3 1). A celebra¬ 
tion of the eucbarist is in order only when it is conducted by the 
bishop or by some one to whom the duty has heen committed by 
him ; without the bishop’s authority neither may baptism be 
administered nor a love-feast held ; he who does aught without 
the cognisance of the bishop is serving the devil (Smyrn. 82 
9 1). A marriage is to be gone about with the bishop’s concur¬ 
rence. If an ascetic becomes more famous hy his abstinence 
than the bishop he has incurred perdition (ad Tolyc. 5 2). A 
layman is not entitled even to have a private opinion (ad Magn . 
7 1). In short, the hierarchy is in optima forma. 

(c) What we do not find in Ignatius is the idea of the 
apostolic succession, of consecration, and of the equation 
of bishops with the priests of the O F. In everything 
else, however, he shows himself to be the thinker who has 
travelled farthest on the path which we are now survey¬ 
ing—not only in respect of predominant point of view, 
but also in all the other individual points detailed in 
preceding paragraphs. Nevertheless, his epistles are 
often regarded as genuine and assigned to the beginning 
of the second century. As regards the matter of church- 
constitution, the question of genuineness is not so im¬ 
portant as that of date. It is not, after all, incompre¬ 
hensible if any one should think the genuineness of the 
epistles defensible as long as he leaves it open to bring 
the date down as late as to 150 A.D. 

It must, however, be pointed out that the manner also In 
which Ignatius writes to his readers is such as to raise the 
gravest difficulties in the mind of a critic who looks for what is 
natural and in the circumstances probable. The judgment as 
to this will vary, it is true, according to the subjectivity of each 
individual. Nevertheless, we are constrained to believe that it 
is unmistakable in at least the Epistle to Polycarp that Ignatius 
could not have sent to his honoured colleague, whom in 8 1 he 
speaks of as possessing the mind of God, exhortations so ele¬ 
mentary, and even sometimes containing such an element of 
censure, as the following :—‘ vindicate thine office in all diligence 
of flesh and of spirit ’ (1 2) ; ‘ despise not slaves’ (43); ‘ be thou 
wise as the serpent in all things, and harmless always as the 
dove’(22); ‘ask for larger wisdom than thou hast ’ (1 3); ‘be 
thou more diligent than thou art ’ (3 2), etc. _ They are still more 
inappropriate than those of the Pastoral Epistles (§ 54^). How 
little the author in reality bears in mind that he is claiming to 
be writing to Polycarp is shown also in the fact that, without 


any attempt at a transition, from chap. G forwards he addresses 
the church of Polycarp : ‘give ye heed to the bishop,’ etc. 

(d) On the other hand, the assignment of the Ignatian 
epistles to the first decennia of the second century is 
attended by insurmountable difficulties. 

Ignatius does not seek, like r Tim. (see §54), to introduce 
monarchical episcopacy as something new ; he takes it for 
granted as a matter of course. What he 5 s contending for is 
merely unconditional subjection to the bishops. Whoever 
assigns the earlier date lo the epistles is compelled, therefore, to 
assume that, in Antioch (and all Syria), the home of Ignatius, 
and in the communities of Asia Minor to which he writes, mon¬ 
archical episcopacy had arisen as early asabout the year 100 A.D., 
whilst throughout the whole of the rest of the church it was 
unknown, and especially at Rome, the central point, was still 
unknown to Hernias in 140. it can readily be allowed that the 
development of the constitution of the church may in many 
provinces have taken a different course from that which it fol¬ 
lowed in others ; but a difference so immense as that just in¬ 
dicated is attended with the gravest difficulties. All the more 
ought it to be considered that we have 110 other witness for the 
early existence of monarchical episcopacy than precisely the 
Ignatian epistles themselves. 

The circumstance that no bishop of Rome is mentioned in the 
Ignatian Epistle to the Romans is often regarded as a proof of the 
genuineness of all seven epistles, inasmuch as this representation 
is in accordance with the actual position of affairs in Rome 
before Justin’s time (see above, «•). What it actually does prove 
is one or other of these two things :— (1) Either that the author, 
out of deference to the Roman community (8 1 : ‘ Ye were the 
instructors of others, and my desire is that those lessons shall 
hold good which as teachers ye enjoin ’), deemed it unfitting to 
give to them in the same manner as he had given to the other 
churches his theories and exhortations regarding the episcopate 
(so Sohm, 168-170, on the assumption of the genuineness of the 
Ignatian epistles; but on the hypothesis of iheir spuriousness 
the argument remains equally applicable). Or, (2) the Epistle 
to the Romans is not by the same hand as the other six epistles 
(so Yolter, Die ignat. Jiritfe, 1892, who, however, combines this 
idea with an untenable hypothesis). 

(e) If, however, it be suggested that in the provinces 
indicated the early realisation of the idea had to en¬ 
counter practical hindrances such as, let us say, the 
democratic habitude of the communities or the want of 
outstanding episcopal personalities, the observation does 
not apply at any rate to a pure idea, such as that of 
the catholic church, which finds expression in ad Smyrn. 
82. As an idea it figures in Col. and Eph. and the 
Pastoral Epistles as a matter of great importance ; had 
the word (Ka 0 o\iK 7 j) been pronounced, it must have 
spread like wildfire and met with acceptance everywhere. 
Instead of this, what do we find? Complete silence 
down to the decennium from 170-180 (see above, § 25 d). 

1 n the Martyrdom of Polycarp (Superscription and 81 1G 2 19 2) 
Harnack (Expos. 1885 b, p. 410 f ; Lehrb. d. Dogmengesch. 1 1-1336, 
n., ET 275, n.) disputes the genuineness of the word ‘catholic’ 
(xafloAtxij); plainly what he has in his mind is that this writing 
could not have come into being immediately after the death of 
Polycarp in 155 or 156 a.d. if it contained this word ; yet we are 
to be told that it had already been spoken about 110*117 by 
Ignatius. Harnack seeks to gain acceptance for this by drawing 
the distinction that in Mart. Tolyc. y xaGoAixy 4 kkA y ala means 
* the orthodox church ’ (a sense which ‘ first came into use a long 
while after the middle of the first century’), whilst on the other 
hand it means in Ignatius ‘the universal church, in contrast to 
the particular congregations,’ which last sense was, he maintains, 
undoubtedly known even in the apostolic age (cp also Sohm, 
196-198). Harnack himself shows how litile tenable is this dis¬ 
tinction, as well as the conjecture of so early a date for the ex¬ 
pression ‘the catholic church,’ and draws the right inference from 
the facts mentioned, when in ACL I i. ( = CAronol.)l 391 he prints 
the word KadoAttcy in Ignatius also with a mark of interrogation, 
although unfortunately without giving a word of explanation of 
the reason for his doubt. This is a very questionable way of 
getting over difficulties, to be resorted to only in cases when all 
other indications are against the possibility of the occurrence of 
such a word in the circle of ideas of the writer who is in questino. 

(/) Here, however, this is not the case. Harnack 
himself acknowledges two matters which present equally 
great difficulties against the earlier dating of the epistles; 
viz., the theological terminology which breathes the 
spirit of the close of the second century, and the un¬ 
acquaintance with the epistles shown by all the ecclesi¬ 
astical writers previous to lrenceus. (The Epistle of 
Polycarp cannot be regarded as an external testimony 
to their early date ; see John, Son of Zkbedee, § 47.) 

(g) The most important of Harnack’s proofs for the 
higher antiquity of the Ignatian epistles is, to begin 
with, the absence of the idea of the apostolic succession. 
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This idea, however, is no more than prepared for in 
the Pastoral Epistles (§ 37 c-e), and according to Harnaek 
himself ( Lehrb . d. Dogmengesch. 1 ^ 330 /. , ET 26 <^ ) there 
are even as late as “in Irenreus and Tertullian only the 
first hints of the new conception.” It is therefore hardly 
to be wondered at that Ignatius always plaees not the 
bishops but the presbyters on a level with the apostles. 
And how would it be if in drawing his parallel, in con¬ 
sequence of this, l>etween the bishop and Christ, he was 
conscious of saying something advanced, just as in the 
Fourth Gospel the theory of the virgin birth of Jesus is 
ignored because the writer is conscious that he can call 
him the Logos (ep Mary, §§ 10, 16)? 

( h) The observation of Harnaek that the Ignatian 
epistles betray no knowledge of the great gnostic systems, 
whilst yet they frequently are found controverting gnosti¬ 
cism and especially docetism, also deserves attention. 

Here, however, it has to be remarked in the first place with 
regard to the reading referring to Valentinus (ad Magn. 8 2), 
‘ eternal logos not proceeding from silence ’ (Aoyos euSios ovk thro 
aty r)s irpoeKOuv), that it cannot be finally disposed of by pass¬ 
ing a judgment upon the general superiority of the MSS and 
versions which omit the two words ‘eternal,’ ‘ not ’ (aibio? ovk), 
and thus depriving the passage of all its colour ; what has to be 
done is to explain how the longer could have arisen out of the 
shorter reading ; and this will be found a difficult task, as the 
copyists, of course, had no inkling of the Valentinian ideas. As 
for the shorter reading itself, it is, indeed, possible at a pinch 
to say what its meaning would be if the author had written it; 
but it will be difficult to suggest any satisfactory occasion as 
explaining why he should have wished to express any such 
thought at all. 


If we leave this passage, however, out of account, 
may it not be that the author, like the majority of the 
NT writers (see above, § 31), regarded it as beneath 
his dignity to go with any detail at all into the views of 
his opponents ? In the ease of a writer who (to take a 
single instance) speaks of those whom he is controvert¬ 
ing as mad dogs who bite secretly (ad Eph. 7 1), there 
would be nothing surprising in such a thing. 

(i) When, moreover, Ignatius enjoins obedience, not 
only as towards the bishops, but also as towards the 
presbyters and deaeons, this is not a proof of defective 
zeal for the episcopal dignity, as soon as it is presupposed 
that, before all, the presbyters and deaeons obey the 
bishop. But this must suffice ; the Ignatian ques¬ 

tion cannot be pursued further here. What has already 
been said may perhaps, however, serve in some measure 
at least to justify the judgment of critical theology that 
the epistles came into being about 170-180 A. D., and 
therefore are not genuine. 

(a) If we fix our eye upon what we find in Ignatius 
as representing the final phase in the development, we 
54 PreDara s ^ a ^ a ^ e to understand better one of 
torv stage in^ e ’ nterniec ^' ate sta g e s on the same road, 

Pastoral * eaf ^ n £ towards the same terminus. In 
■p . ,. what has hitherto been said we have made 
” * use of the Pastoral Epistles as a souree 

for our knowledge of actual conditions only with caution, 
sinee they are open to the suspicion that they do not 
reflect a clear image of any one definite time. However 
that may be, the purpose of the author, or of the authors, 
which was to bring about a condition of things such as 
we see actually existing in the Ignatian epistles, claims 
our attention. In the eourse of our examination it will 
incidentally appear how utterly impossible it becomes, 
in view of the course which the development of the 
eeelesiastieal constitution took, to attribute these epistles 
to Paul ; on the question of their authorship, see 
Timothy [Epistle] ; Titus [Epistle]. 

(b) In 2 Tim. we already meet with the idea of the 
apostolic succession (§ 37 c-e), although church offices 
are not as yet expressly treated. Needless to say, the 
exhortations—which, in the highly elementary form in 
which we find them for example in 113 222 814/., were 
certainly quite unnecessary for Timothy, Paul’s intimate 
associate and fellow-worker for many years—have no 
other object than to exhibit the qualifications which 
must be looked for in one who is to oeeupy a position 
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of leadership in the church. In Tit. and 1 Tim. they 
are of the same character ; here, however, we find added 
a formal catalogue of the attributes that are neeessary in 
a bishop (Tit. I6-9 t Tim. 32-7); in 1 Tim. 3 8-12 those re¬ 
quired in deaeons and deaeonesses are also enumerated. 
As Titus is to appoint presbyters in every city of Crete 
(ls),and as, according to 1 7, ‘episeopus ’ is only another 
word for 'presbyter,' we may not say that the singular 
(rdv eiriaKOTTov) implies the precept or the presupposition 
that each community is to have only one bishop. 

. In 1 Tim. the case seetns to be different in so far as the 
singular ‘ the episcopos ’ (rov cniaKoirov) in 3 2 has the plural 
‘diaconi* (fiiaxovovs) as its parallel in v. 8. Nevertheless, to 
infer monarchical episcopacy from this would be insecure ; for 
the singular in 3 2 can quite well, exactly as in Tit. 1 7, where it 
is simply a carrying on of the plural ‘ presbyters’ (npeo-pvTf'povs), 
be due to the circumstance that on each occasion in the preced¬ 
ing verse ‘any [man]’ (rt?) is used: (Tit. 1 6) ‘if any man is 
blameless,’etc. ; (iTim.Si) ‘if a man seeketh the office of a 
bishop,’ etc. Indeed, as the presbyters are wanting in ch. 3 and 
yet are found in 414617 19, we are compelled, if we suppose the 
author of the epistle to be the same throughout, to conclude that 
here also they are identical with the bishops. 

(c) In other passages, however, 1 Tim. goes farther, 
and that too in the injunctions laid upon Timothy him¬ 
self. In 5 19 a precept is given with reference to judicial 
proceedings against a presbyter—not against a senior 
member of the community, which is the meaning of the 
word in v. 1 (§43^), — for immediately before (r. 17) it is 
found in its official sense. 

It is, therefore, a great mistake to suppose that the position 
assigned to Timothy is merely that of an evangelist or teacher, 
inferior, not only to that of apostles, but also to that of prophets, 
and superior to that of presbyters ( = episcopi) only in virtue of 
the precedence due to Timothy in his capacity of teacher (so 
Harnaek, TU'lv, p. 112; cp above, §46^). Not only is it 
illegitimate to take a single expression of 2 'Tim. as conclusive 
for the Pastoral Epistles altogether : it has further to be remem¬ 
bered that 2 Tim. 45 says no more than that Timothy ought to 
do the work of an evangelist. His own proper position may 
easily, therefore, be something different, and similarly the 
repeated exhortations addressed to him with respect to his 
teaching by no means imply that he is only' a teacher; similar 
exhortations are addressed in the same epistle to the bishop 
(§ 394 

Equally mistaken, however, is the other extreme, 
which goes so far as to hold that it is the metropolitan 
dignity that is described and founded in the delineation 
here given of Timothy and Titus. As in § 20 <7, so here 
again, it has to be said that the roof cannot be laid in 
its place until the walls have been built. 

(d) It is of great importance to remember that the 
authors of the Pastoral Epistles found themselves in a 
very difficult position. They desired to set forth the 
church ideals of their own time in the form of epistles 
of Paul, and therefore made it their concern to represent 
Paul as having instituted that apostolic succession which 
they were setting forth as a matter of theory for the 
episeopal dignity. We have to judge of this undertaking 
of theirs on the same principles as have been laid down 
in § 35 a. The most prominent of Paul’s fellow-workers 
seemed the most suitable persons to select for addresses ; 
perhaps the selection of the particular names may in part 
have been occasioned by the existence of a few genuine 
scraps from the hand of Paul which various critics believe 
they can detect in 2 Tim. 49-18 19-22 <7 (1 15-18) T it. 3 12/ 
'The ideal of the author of iTim., however, in par¬ 
ticular, was none other than that which lay so close at 
hand at the time in which he lived, — namely, monarchical 
episeopacy. It is in this sense that he draws his picture 
of Timothy—without, however, being able to prevent 
the intrusion of inappropriate features into the picture 
sinee, in point of fact, Timothy was not the stationary 
bishop of one community but an itinerant missionary. 
It is easy, however, to see that the exhortations ad¬ 
dressed to him are much more appropriate to the ease 
of a local bishop. 

The authority of an apostle, or of a disciple of an 
apostle, over the entire number of the communities 
- T founded by him was, wherever it existed, 

* n n ‘ - a hindrance to the development of a local 
episcopate ; and Harnaek regards 3 Jn. as a vain attempt 
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by John the Presbyter (see John, Son of Zebedee, 
§§ 3*7} to uphold the territorial authority which, accord¬ 
ing to Rev. 2 /., he possessed in Asia Minor. 

The journeys of the emissaries of the Presbyter, who carried 
messages from him and brought back to him their reports (r>. 3), 
were ever found to be more and more inconvenient, according 
to Harnack, and ultimately led Diotrephes, the first local bishop 
whose name we know, to refuse any longer to receive these 
messengers, and to excommunicate those members of the com¬ 
munity who showed themselves friendly to them. The Presbyter, 
who in 2 Jn. 10 himself warns against peripatetic teachers, was 
not in the end triumphant. Monarchical local episcopacy forced 
its way, and the Presbyter retained the respecMn which he had 
been held only in virtue of his writings, which according to 
Harnack were the Apocalypse, the Fourth Gospel, and the three 
epistles. In Harnack’s view this consideration supplies us with 
a final but hitherto unnoticed means of accounting for the 
development of monarchical episcopacy. 

The theory is by no means lacking in inherent prob¬ 
ability, and may therefore lie accepted as a welcome 
addition to our conjectures on the subject, even though 
it should not prove to be supported by 3 Jn. It pre¬ 
supposes that the epistle in question really did proceed 
from the church-leader of Asia Minor towards the end of 
the first century. In this, however, there is little prob¬ 
ability (see John, Son of Zebedee, § 65). Apart from 
this, the reasons of Diotrephes for the conduct referred 
to may have been other than those which Harnack, 
on purely conjectural grounds, has supposed: in fact, 
Diotrephes need not have been a bishop at all; unless 
the expression, ‘who loveth to have the pre-eminence 
among them ' (6 (piXoTrpuTevwv avrCov), in v. 9, be a very 
unjust one, we must rather hold him to have been a 
member of the community or of the ruling body who knew 
how to win for himself an influence extensive enough to 
enable him to carry out his terrorising measures. 

The Didacht also demands a word. It has shed 


much new light on our present subject, yet the use we 
56 R'trht make of it ought not to be such as 
, * , results in a boideversement of all our 

Previous knowledge. 

01 uiaacne . This is what would be the inevitable result 
if we were to draw from it the inference that the Christian 
communities at the date of its composition were still as much 
without regular heads as was the community of Corinth about 
58 a. d. (see above, § g a), and that bishops and deacons were 
still non-existent and requiring to be introduced. To escape 
this consequence, it has either been proposed to carry the date 
of the Didache back to the middle of the first century, or it has 
been suggested that it describes in the second century either a 
stage of the development that has been already passed, or else 
the actual conditions prevailing in some belated province. Of 
these three possibilities the last-named would be the preferable. 

Better still, however, will it be, as in the case of the 
Pastoral Epistles (§ 54*/), to bear in mind the pre¬ 
suppositions under which the author is writing. His 
intention is to give a * doctrine for the Gentiles ' who are 
being converted to Christianity. To these the whole 
constitution of the Church is of course new, and what 


has long prevailed in consolidated communities must 
be imparted as a novelty. Hence the exhortation to 
choose to themselves bishops and deacons. At the 
same time, however, the continuation in 15 1, ‘for they 
also perform such and such a service,’ or in 152, ‘for 
they are your honourable men,’ shows that he has before 
his eyes conditions that have long existed ; were it 
otherwise, he would have said : 4 and it will be theirs 
to,' etc. So long, however, as he cannot presuppose 
the presence of bishops among his readers, he is also 
precluded from directing his exhortations to these, but 
must address them to the members of the community 


at large, and thus necessarily produce the appearance 
of knowing nothing of any constitution already existing. 

We close with Phil. 1 i, the passage which Hatch 
makes almost the starting-point of his investigation. 
We have kept it to the end because the words ‘ with 
episcopi and diaconi ’ {<rvv iTnaKbirois xat 8iclk6vois) 
are very questionable. In connection with the address 
‘ to all the saints in Christ Jesus who are 
57. Phil. 1. at Philippi’ (iracnv rots ayiois tv Xptarcp 
rots otxnv tv 4 > i\iTnrois) they are not merely 
superfluous but even confusing. 
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As a counsel of despair they have sometimes been taken as 
part of the subject (‘ Paul and Timothy together with bishops 
and deacons’); ‘ syn-episcopi ’ (0we7ri<rx6jrois) has even been 
taken as a single word—which is certainly very meaningless,— 
or it has been regarded as the marginal gloss of an ancient 
reader who, desiderating a salutation somewhat in the manner 
of Heb. 13 24 addressed in the first instance to the officials, made 
good the need as best he could. This last explanation is cer¬ 
tainly the preferable one, if the words are found incompatible 
with a Pauline authorship of the epistle ; to declare the whole 
epistle to be ungenuine because of them is a course not to be 
recommended, 1 as the epistle as a whole becomes much less com¬ 
prehensible on this assumption than on that of the genuineness 
(so also it is advisable to omit aAAa of 2 y, all of 26 except o? 
[Have this mind in you which was also in Christ Jesus who 
emptied himself], and the last five words of 2 10 [of things in 
heaven and things on earth and things under the earth] or the 
whole of 3 10yi, rather than to reject the whole epistle). 

Yet it will not be found possible categorically to 
maintain that the two expressions in 11 cannot by any 
means have come from Paul ; they are foreshadowed 
by the 4 governments ’ (Kv^epvijaets) and 4 helps ’ ( avn - 
Xr)pL\f/€is) of 1 Cor. 1228 (§ 48); and in the last resort 
it is even conceivable that Paul, dictating his epistle, 
introduced the episcopi and diaconi without having at 
the outset intended to mention them—and did so not 
very felicitously indeed, but in the only way that the 
form of the sentence permitted,—the consideration which 
led him to do so being in all probability the fact that 
these persons had specially exerted themselves in con¬ 
nection with the gift sent him by the Philippians (225 
4 10-20). Only, we must not infer from this that the 
episcopi were mere administrators of finance (and 
worship) ; they had to do with the matter in their 
capacity of church leaders also. 

In conclusion we briefly notice certain characteristic 
views which appear to assign too early 
100 ® ar y an origin to monarchical episcopacy, 
dates for ^ The dogma of an unbroken 
monarchical a p 0st0 ]j c succession need not any longer 
episcopacy. detain us a ft e r what has been urged in 
the course of the present article. 

(fi) Richard Rothe ( Anfdnge der christl. Kirche, 
1837) thought he could show that shortly after 70 a.d. 
a council of apostles and teachers drew up a constitution 
of which the centre was episcopacy, and that the new 
constitution was immediately and generally adopted. 

To Lightfoot’s refutation (Chr. Min . 32-40) we need only add 
that PfafTs Fragments of Irenams have now been shown by 
Harnack ( 7 Y 7 20 3, 1900) to be forgeries by Pfaff. 

(^) According to Lightfoot himself, 4 James, the 
Lord's brother . . . can claim to be regarded as a 
bishop in the later and more special sense of the term,’ 
even although also he * was still considered as a member 
of the presbytery 1 (25 f. ). 4 After the fall of the city, 

St. John . . . would not unnaturally encourage an 
approach in the Gentile churches (of Asia Minor) to 
the same organisation ’ (40). 4 Before the middle of 

the second century each church or organised Christian 
community had its three orders of ministers, its bishop, 
its presbyters, and its deacons ’ (9). 

The foundation on which Lightfoot’s views ultimately rest is the 
postulate of the credibility of Acts and of the genuineness of the 
Pastoral Epistles and Epistles of Ignatius, a postulate which 
need not be discussed afresh here. A word, however, must be 
devoted to a proof, not yet adverted to, which Lightfoot finds for 
his last-mentioned thesis in the fact that bishops are already 
known to us by name before the middle of the second century 
(42-72). The force of this proof is completely destroyed by Light- 
foot’s own admission (56) that Dionysius of Corinth, about 170 
a.d. , according to whom (Eus. HR iv. 23 3) his namesake the 
Areopagile, 4 having been brought to the faith by the apostle Paul, 
according to the account in the Acts (17 34], was the first to be 
entrusted with the bishopric of the diocese of the Athenians,’ 
had ‘not unnaturally confounded the earlier and later usage of 
the word bishop.’ The same admission is made by Lightfoot 
(63) with regard to the 4 bishops’ of Rome, two of whom are 
even reckoned as predecessors of Clement, although the Epistle 
of Clement shows that ‘ he was rather the chief of the presbyters 
than the chief over the presbyters.’ 2 There is, however, no 


1 [Cp, however, Philippians. J _ . . 

2 So far as the words of Hegesippus (a.p. Eus. HR iv. -2 3) in 

particular are concerned : yevoficvo'; 6e cp C5rot1 F 
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reason discernible why this confusion should not be regarded as 
possible in every case where we read of a bishop as living at a 
period for which monarchical episcopacy has not been shown by 
independent and incontestible evidence to have existed. In 
fact, in one instance even Lightfoot himself has fallen into the 
like confusion. He says (p. 49): ‘ Polycarp evidently writes as 
a bishop, for he distinguishes himself from his presbyters.' The 
opening words of the letter of Polycarp here cited, how¬ 
ever, IIoAuxapn-os xai ol <rvv avTw npea^vrepoi, are Just as 
appropriate for a chief of the presenters as for a chief over 
the presbyters. 


(</) As against the view of Sohm, that monarchical 
episcopacy arose in Rome about 100-110 A. D. as a result 
of the First Epistle of Clement, cp §§ 44 d, 45, 46 a. 
(Seealso Rome [Church].) 

However great the distance travelled within our 
f period from the primitive conditions 

the development of ,he -fst Christianity, many 
ft ira a -n ste P s in the development of the 
a er * catholic system still remained to be 

accomplished in the period which succeeded. 

(a) It was not till the end of the second century that 
the idea of 4 priest ’ began to be connected with any 
officers of the Christian church. 


If ihis appears to have happened as early as in 1 Clem. 40 /. 
(see above, § 50A),the object is simply to show by the example 
of the OT (as being of divine appointment) that in the church 
also each individual has his determinate place and must not 
encroach upon the functions of his neighbour ; it is not intended 
to be held that the bishop actually possesses the same functions 
as the high priest, the presbyter those of the priest, and so forth. 
So also in Didache 13 3 the prophets are co-ordinated with the 
high priests only in respect of that which they receive in the 
way of doles, not in respect of that which they do. Moreover, 
neither bishop nor prophet can take the place of the high priest 
if, as we read in Heb. (2 17 3 1 4 14 f. etc.) and also in Ignatius 
(ad Philad. 9 1), it is Christ who holds that position and also 
in actual fact exercises the functions of the high priest. 

The idea of the universal priesthood of believers 
is still the prevailing one throughout the period we have 
been considering. It is infringed, however, by the theory 
of Ignatius that no ecclesiastical action can be taken in 
hand apart from the bishop (see above, § 53 b). The 
designation 4 clergy’ (clerus), too, for the officials of the 
church makes its appearance for the first time with the 
end of the second century ; but in substance the thing can 
already be found at a fairly advanced stage in Ignatius (cp 
Lightfoot, Chr. Min . 97-132). ( b ) Within our 

period the bishop was chosen by his church. Only in 
cases where the community numbered fewer than twelve 
men qualified to give a vote was it enjoined, according 
to an ordinance placed by Harnack between the years 140 
and 180 A. D. ( TU II. 57-10), to invite the 4 established ’ 
neighbouring churches each to send three men for the 
proving of the bishop to be elected. In the third 
century this developed itself into an arrangement that at 
every election of a bishop at least three other bishops 
should co-operate with the members of the church 
electing and should have the decisive voice. During the 
same period the Roman bishops successfully carried 
into effect the view that a bishop could not be deposed 
from his office even for mortal sin. (c) Joint meetings 
of the leaders of the various churches for purposes of 
consultation were held, we may be sure, from a very 
early date ; but we hear nothing of authoritative synods 
being held within the period we have been considering. 
The way was prepared for them, however, by the 
theory that the gift of the Holy Spirit is concentrated 
in the bishops ; in fact the language of the apostolic 
decree at the Council of Jerusalem (Acts 1528 : ‘it 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us’) had only 
to be imitated. ( d ) Within the period under con¬ 

sideration few traces are to be found of a bishop’s being 


<ra.fxr)v Mxpi<; 'AvucrjTOv, which are generally interpreted as 
meaning that he drew up a list of the Roman bishops to his own 
time, Zahn (Forschungen, 6 243-246) thinks they mean neither 
this nor anything else that can he clearly made out, and that 
Rufinus either read or conjectured the correct reading—say, 
SiaTpi^rji' for &ia&oxrju —when he thus rendered the words ‘cum 
autem venissem Romam, permansi inibi donee Aniceto Soter et 
Soteri successit Eleutherus.’ 
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set over the other bishops of his province or over several 
communities each of which was under the guidance of 
presbyters merely. Apart from Egypt, where there 
actually were many communities of the kind just men¬ 
tioned, it holds true as a general rule that each com¬ 
munity has its own bishop or (in the earlier time) its 
college of bishops, and that all bishops stand on an 
equality. Even Harnack who (SBA IF, 1901, 1191- 
1212) finds the beginnings of a metropolitan dignity 
as early as in the time of Ignatius, about 115 (in ad 
Bom. 22 Ignatius is called bishop of Syria instead of 
bishop of Antioch), is nevertheless wholly disinclined to 
regard it as a direct continuation of the primitive con¬ 
ditions described in § 55. But the struggle for power, 
naturally inherent in the episcopacy, must also have led 
to the subordination of the less important episcopal secs 
and especially of the village-bishops ( chorepiscopi ). 

(e) In the First Epistle of Clement it is still the 
Roman church as a whole which makes the claim 
to exercise supervision over the Corinthian (see 
Rome, Church of). From the close of the second 
century onwards the Roman bishops as such laid claim 
w ith ever growing pretensions to this right of supervision 
over the entire church, and in fact in the theory which 
regards Peter and Paul as apostles of Rome (§ 36) and 
still more in what we read in Mt. I618/. (§ 4) a quite 
suitable foundation for the papacy is laid. In short, 
however far the full consequences of the catholic consti¬ 
tution of the church may have been from having been 
explicitly drawn up prior to 180 a.d. , all the premisses 
were present, and they necessarily pressed forward to 
their full expression. 

Weizsacker,‘ Kirchenverfassung des apost. Zeitalters’ in JDT, 
1873, pp. 631-674 ; Apostol. Zeitalter , 1886, pp. 566-645, ( 2 ) 1892, 
pp. 544-622; TLZ , 1883, pp. 435-440 (on 
60 . Literature. Hatch - Harnack; see below); Beyschlag, 
Christ lie he Gemeindeverfassung ini Zeit¬ 
alter des NT, and Maronier, De inrichting der Christelijke 
gemeenten voor het ontstaan der Katholieke Kerb (both Teyler 
prize essays, new series, part iii., nos. 1 and 2, Haarlem, 1874); 
Heinrici, ZIVT , 1876, pp. 465-526 (‘Die Christengemeinde 
Korinths u. d. relig. Genossenschaften der Griechen’); 1877, 
pp. 89-130; St. Kr. 1881, pp. 505-524 ; Das erste Sendschrcihen 
des Paulus an die Korinthier , 1880, pp. 20-29; in Meyer’s Com¬ 
mentary on 2 CorA") 1890, pp. 409-417 ; on 1 Cor.fi) 1896, pp. 4-9 ; 
Holsten, Evang. des Paulus , i. 1 (1880) 236-245 ; Schtirer, Ge- 
meindever/assung der Judcn in Rom., 1879 (cp his own excerpt 
in TLZ , 1879, pp. 542-546); Holtzmann, Pastoralbriefe , 1880, 
pp. 190-252; Weingarten, ‘ Umwandlung der ursprvingl. christl. 
Gemeindeorganisation zur kathol. Kirche ’ in Ilistor. Ztschr. 
vol. 45, 1881, pp. 441-467 ; Seyerlen, ‘Christl. Cultus im apostol. 
Zeitalter’ in Ztschr./. pract. Theol ., 1881, pp. 222-240, 289-327; 
1887, pp. 97-143, 201-244, 297-333 ; Hatch, Organisation 0/ the 
Early Christian Church , 1881, Germ, transl. by Harnack, 
Gesellscha/tsver/assung der christlichen Kirchen im Alter- 
thum , 1883, with Harnack’s Analekten , 229-259; Harnack, 
Lehre der 12 Apostel (in TV 2 1 f, 1884) ; Quellcn der apostol. 
Kirchenordnung nebst . . . Ursprung des Lectorats u. der 
andern niedern JVeihen (in TU 25, 1886); Lehtb. d. Dogtnen- 
gesch., i. 3 7, ( 2 ) 180-184, fi) 204-207 ; TLZ , 1889, pp. 417-429 (on 
Lbning ; see below); Ueber den dritten JohannesbrieJ (in TU 
153, 1897) (also Kruger's review in ZIVT, 1898, pp. 307-311); 
‘Vorstudiezueiner Geschichte der Verbreilung des Christemhums 
in den ersten 3 Jahrhunderten ’ (SBA IV, 1901, pp. 810-845, 1186- 
1214); Harnack, Sanday, and many others on the origin of the 
Christian Ministry, Expos. 1887, 1888 pp. 321-337; Kuhl, 
Gemeindeordnung in den Pastoralbriefen , 1885; Cunning¬ 
ham, The Growth of the Church in its Organisation and 
Institutions , 1886; Hilgenfeld in ZAVT , 1886, pp. 1-26 (review 
of Hatch-Harnack), 456-473 (review of Kuhl); 1890, pp. 98-115 
(‘Verfassung der Urgemeinde’), 223-245 (‘ Vorkathol. Verfassung 
ausser Palastina’), 303-314 ('Gemeindeverfassung in der 

Bildungszeit der kalholischen Kirche’); Seufert, Ursprung u. 
Bedeutung des Apostolats (Haager prize dissertation, 1887); 
Loning, Gemeindez>erfassnngdes Urchristenthunts , 1888; Loofs, 

‘ Urchristl. Gemeindeverfassung’ in St. A>., 1890, pp. 619-658; 
Sohm, Kirchenrecht , i. 1892; Zockler, ‘ Diakonen u. Evan- 
gelisten ’ in Bibl. u. kirchettgesch. Studien, ii. 1893 5 R6ville 
(Jean), 4 Les origines de l’6piscopat,' I. in Bibltothequc de^Iecole 
des hautes etudes , sciences relig., vol. 5, 1894; ‘ be role des 
veuves dans les communaut6s chr6tiennes primitives,’ ibid. vol. 1, 
1889, pp. 231-251 ; Haupt, Zuni Verstandniss des Apostolaty 
(Halle Easter programmes), 1895-96; Weinel, Paulus als kirch- 
licher Organisator , 1899; Wernle, Anfiinge unsrer Religion, 
1901, pp. 8, 45 f, 52 /., 61-63, 71-82, 112-115, 126-130, 165-167, 
208, 237-251, 356-369 ; Lightfoot, The Christian Ministry , 1901 
(originally 7 in the Comm, on Philipp., and afterwards in Dis¬ 
sertations on the Apostolic Age). P. VV. S. 
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MINNI C 3 £), a land mentioned in Jer. 51 27+ [<£>, 
chap. 2 S]; n<\p 8MOy [BXAQ], vienni [Vg.]), the 
Mannu of the Assyrians, which was W. of the Lake of 
Urumiya. Us inhabitants are the Mannai, of whom 
we read in the inscriptions of Shalmaneser II., Sargon, 
Esarhaddon, and Asur-bani-pal. 

See Ashkenaz, Ararat, and, for the Assyrian (and Vannic) 
notices, Schrader, KA 7 T 2 )423; Sayce, 7 i/N 2 )l i 6 ^ff.\ Winckler, 
GBA 200 241 243 269 ; AOF 1 486 ff. On the of Ps. 45 8[9], 
which Tg. Pesh. render ‘Armenia,’ see Ivory. 

MINNITH (JV|ID ; eN ApiGMto [B], eic CCMOOCiG 
[A], ccmgngiG [L; ? ce mgngiQ]> ce eic mcoiG 
COOC THC oAoy MANCOC [see HP], MANIAGHC [Jos. 
Ant. v. 7 10]; menn/th [Vg.] ; ‘ascent of Machir* 
[Pesh.]), a locality E. of Jordan mentioned in the 
account of Jephthah’s victory over Ammon (Judg. 11 33 ; 
on Ezek. 27 17 see end of article). The identification 
is most uncertain, 1 and one may question the correct¬ 
ness of the reading (see below). The matter cannot 
be treated without reference to literary criticism (see 
Jkpiitiiau, § 2). It is probable that Holzinger 
and Kudde are correct in their view that the chapter 
contains the traces of another war where Moab, 
not Ammon, is the foe. The geographical notices of 
both defeats survive (doubtless not in their original 
form) in v. 33, where mp and o'pna-^ziK “tjn are 

clearly doublets. The mention of Aroer, however, con¬ 
stitutes a difficulty. It is generally assumed to be the 
Ammonite city (Aroer, 2); but this is unlikely if Abel- 
Cher AMI.M is rightly identified, and if Minnitli is indeed 
the maanith which Eusebius (OSi 2 ) 280 44) places 4 m. 
from Heshbon on the road to Rabbath-Ammon. ( 5 , 
however, inserts &\P L ^ Apvcov and Budde (KHC, Richter ) 
suggests that from Minnith to Aroer (on the Arnon, cp 
v. 26) was the extent of the Moabite defeat, and that of 
the Ammonites was in an easterly direction to Abel- 
cheramim. This view does not sufficiently allow for the 
possibility of deeper corruption. One expects the 
Ammonite defeat to have extended from N. to S., 
and hence it is possible that n *30 has arisen from 
rurra, a parallel form to Mahan aim ( q.v . n. 1, cp 
We. CY / |3 1 43 n.). [For another view, that originally 
Missur (the N. Arabian Musri) and Amalek = Jerahmeel, 
kindred peoples, took the place of Moab and Ammon, 
see Moab, §14^] 

Originally, perhaps, the Ammonites were routed ‘from 
Mahanaim to Abel -cheramim ’; the extent of the Moabite 
defeat, on the other hand, must remain unknown. The exist¬ 
ence of a Moabite Minnith (cp Bu. l.c.), in spite of the 
testimony of Eusebius, is doubtful. Minnith, in fact, is nowhere 
else mentioned, since, although the land of Ammon was rich in 
cereals (cp the trihute of barley, 2 Ch. 27 5), the mention of 
‘ wheat of Minnith ’(Ezek. 27 17) is due to a textual corruption, for 
which Cornill with an obvious gain in sense reads C'pn 

(‘wheat and spices’); see Pannag, Storax. s. A. 0 . 

MINSTREL. 1. \MD,mt*naggen, 2 K. 3 i 5 t I cp D' 333 , 

nogenhn, Ps. 6S25[26], RV ‘ minstrels,’AV ‘players on instru¬ 
ments.’ See Music. 

2. auATjr/j?, Mt. 923. See Music, § 4 ; Mourning Customs. 

MINT (hAyocmon ; merit ha ; Mt. 2323 Lk. 1142 +) 
was a well-known garden herb in ancient times (yv&pt- 
fiov (Boraviov, Diosc. 341). Dioscorides does not think 
it necessary to describe it. The species chiefly grown 
in Palestine is the horse-mint, Mentha sylvestris , L. 
The tithing of mint is not expressly referred to in the 
Talmud (cp Low, 259^). 

MIPHKAD, THE GATE pfJDF 3 H nirtT), Neh. 3 3 l 
S ee Jerusalem, § 24 (10). 

MIRACLES. See Wonders ; also Gospels, §§ 
13 7 ff., and John (Son of Zebedee), §§ 20, 25, etc. 

MIRAGE pTT), Is. 35 7 , RV'«£.( H an yApoc)> 49 io, 
RV inff - (kayccon). 

This well-known phenomenon of dry regions might of course 
be referred to in these passages (so Ges. and most moderns) ; but 
see Desert, § 2 (8). 

1 See Moore, Judg., ad toe. ; Buhl, Pat. 266. 
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MIRIAM (Dnp,- MAplAM [BAFL], cpTarg. Dnp, 
etc. and see Names, § 6). Possibly from ircTej; (Che., 
cp Nu. 327); see Moses, § 2; Bateson Wright, how¬ 
ever, connects the name with ‘ Merari ’ ( IVas Israel ever 
in Egypt t 213 ; see also Mary, § i). 

1. The sister of Aaron and Moses who accompanied 
Israel as far as Kadesh, where she died and was buried 
(Nu. 20 1). If we pass over the inclusion of her name in 
the Levitical genealogies (Nu. 2659 [II Ex. 620 MT om. 
but cp © BAFL ], 1 Ch. 83 [629]) Miriam is first mentioned 
in the older narratives on the occasion of the crossing of 
the Red Sea. She is styled 'the prophetess’ (nx*33n) 
and appears at the head of a female choir celebrating 
the recent deliverance (Ex. 1620/ E, see Poetical 
Literature, § 4, iii.). Although not specifically 
named, Miriam is no doubt the ‘sister’ alluded to in 
the story of the birth of Moses (Ex. 2 iff., cp vv. 4 7), 
and if v . 1 belongs to the original narrative it is certain 
that the writer looked upon her (and also Aaron) as 
the step-sister (and step-brother) of the child. Apart 
from the notice of her death at Kadesh (Nu. l.c.), 
she is only once again mentioned in the Hexateueh 
— viz., Nu. 12i-i5, wherewith Aaron she rebels against 
the authority of Moses and is punished with leprosy. 

The passage is not free from difficulties.* That connected 
with v. 1 is dealt with elsewhere (see Moses, § 15). We are 
indeed reminded of the manner of E ; but there is nothing in 
common with Ivj's doctrine of the universal nature of Yahwe’s 
gift of prophecy as expressed in 11 247-30. The reference to 
Miriam in Dt. 249 is not clear.. It is difficult to see how 
Miriam’s punishment was a warning for Israel to observe the 
orders of the Levites in the case of an outbreak of leprosy. The 
difficulty in the reference, implying a discrepancy in the tradi¬ 
tions, suggests that Nu. t.c. has been pretty thoroughly revised 
by Rp (the seven days’ seclusion v. 15 reminds one of the 
Levitical enactment, Lev. 13 5). 2 

From these few notices we can obtain but a bare idea 
of the figure of Miriam. She first appears in E (so 
probably also Aaron), and it is noteworthy that the only 
reference to her in the prophetical writings is made by 
a writer who lived about the time of E 2 and names 
‘Moses, Aaron, and Miriam’ as the forerunners to 
| redeem Israel (Mi. 64, see, however, MiCAH [Book], 
§ 4/., col. 3073). To about the same age belong the 
oldest narratives which mention Hur (i), an equally 
i obscure figure, whom tradition connected with Miriam. 3 4 

It may be asked here whether Aaron and Miriam 
were not originally represented as members of the family 
of Jethro? The sudden appearance of Aaron in Horeb 
(Ex. 427 E) seems to suggest that he already lived in 
the neighbourhood ; whilst, on the other hand, the 
narrative in Ex. 2i-io, which seems to treat Miriam as 
living in Egypt, does not necessarily militate against 
the view that Aaron and Miriam were brother and 
sister respectively of Zipporah the wife of Moses. It 
may also be conjectured that the well-known branch 
of Levitical Merari derived its name, or traced its 
descent, from the ‘prophetess’ Miriam (z"V 2 t ’Tic)? 
Cp Genealogies, § 7 [v.], Merari. 

2. Son (or daughter) of Jether (cp Jether, i), and 
Bithiah (q.v.), named in a Judaeati-Calebite genealogy, 
1 Ch. 4 17 (so Ki. after 0 , MT obscure ; /xaiwv [BA], 
ixueup and fxapw in a doublet [L]). The coincidence 
is remarkable ; was there a tradition associating Moses 
and the other characters of the Exodus with the Calebites? 
Cp Moses. 

It is true the reading 1 Miriam* is not convincingly supported 
by ® ;4 but the tradition (accepted and amplified by the Targ.) 
may not be wholly late. Distinct traces of a Calebite element 
have been suspected in portions of JE’s narrative of the Exodus,® 


1 See Numbers, § 2. 

2 We cannot be quite certain that Dt. l.c. is original—directions 
regarding leprosy are wanting in JE. It is just possihle that 
Miriam alone belonged to the original narrative in Nu. 12 1. 
The exceptional order of the names in Nu. 12 1 may be taken to 
suggest that. Aaron’s name has heen added. <15 L , on the other 
hand, following the usual custom, gives Aaron the priority. 

3 His wife (so Jos. Ant. iii. 24), or mother (Targ.). 

4 0ba suggests the reading Maon, which Cheyne prefers. 

® See Exodus i., § 5/., Kadesh, § 3. 
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and a close connection between Calebites, Kenites, etc., is borne 
out by a comparison of the distribution of the proper names (see 
Genealogies, §§ 5, 7 [sv.]). S. A. C. 

MIRMA, RV Mirmah (HTpip, 'deceit'?, § 74; 
ifxafxa fP>]. fxapixa [A], - fua [L]), a name in a genealogy of 
Benjamin (<7.^., § 9, ii. / 3 ), 1 Ch. 8 iof, probably from ‘ Jerahmeel * 
(Che.). See JQR 11 108 (§ 6). 

MIRRORS. Egyptian mirrors consisted of a disc 
of polished bronze, though the bronze might be covered 
with a varnish of gold and have a handle of wood, 
ivory, or bronze, which was often ornamented with a 
statuette. Such hand-mirrors were indispensable for 
the toilette of an Egyptian lady, and we find them re¬ 
ferred to in Ex. 38 8, as used by the women who per¬ 
formed service in the Tent of Meeting, and, according 
to a traditional but surely erroneous opinion, in Is. 323. 
In Job 37 18 the sky (firmament) is compared to a metal 
mirror. In Wisd. 726 wisdom is called ‘an unspotted 
mirror of the working of God. ’ In the Greek Ecclus. 
12 11 a ‘mirror’ is somehow brought into connection 
with the malice of an enemy. 

Whether it is worth while to speculate as to the possible 
meaning of the Greek translator, may he doubted ; see RV, 
which gives an alternative rendering for the last clause of the 
verse, and cp Edersheim. The Cairo Hebrew text gives, ‘ Be 
to him (the enemy) as one that revealeth a mystery’ (Schechter 
and Taylor, 25). In 1 Cor. 13 12 er ainypan (‘in a riddle’) 
seems to be a gloss on St’ ecroTrrpov ; see Riddle. 

In 1 Cor. 13 12 the imperfect spiritual knowledge of 
the present life is likened to the imperfect representa¬ 
tion of objects in an ancient metal mirror (‘ through a 
glass ’ should be ‘ by means of a mirror ’—see below). 
Not so Ja. 123^ Here ‘the perfect law, the law of 
liberty’ is compared to a bright, polished mirror, which 
really shows a man what are the points in his outward 
appearance which need correction. Lastly, in 2 Cor. 
3 18 Christians are compared to mirrors, inasmuch as 
they reflect the glory of Christ. The writer doubtless 
has in his mind circular discs with ornamental handles 
such as were known in Greek as well as in Egyptian 
society. 

As to the words and phrases. 1. gilldyon , Is. 323 (AV 

‘glass,’ RV ‘handmirror’) should probably not be reckoned. 
Tradition is not consistent. Vg. Tg. favours ‘mirrors’; but 0 
( Sia(f>ai'r} A aKwi'uca) suggests ‘transparent, gauze-like dresses,’ 
and Peiser, comparing Bab. gulinu , holds, perhaps correctly, 
that some unknown garment is meant (see I)eess, § 1 [2]). 

2. nx* 12 , mar eh (CnN"l, * to see ’) Ex. 388 (43 KaTompov) Job 
37 18 (0 opacris). 

3. e<ro7rTpov, Ecclus. 12 11 Wisd. 7 26 1 Cor. 13 12, and Ja. 1 23. 
The classical Greek word is KaroirTpov (Aisch. Ag . 839). Hence 
Ka.TO7rTpi£e<T0cu in 2 Cor. 3 18. Compare Mayor on Ja. 1 23 and 
Spiegel, HC on 2 Cor. l.c .; but cp Heinrici’s note on the passage, 
where the older rendering (AV, RVmg.) is supported. Certainly 
Philo (1 107) uses KaTonTpi^eo-flat in the sense of beholding some¬ 
thing in a mirror. 

MISAELUteliC&HMBAL]). i. i Esd. 9 4 4 = Neh. 
84 Mishael, 2. 

2. Song of Three Children, 66 = Dan. 1 7, etc. Mishael, 3. 

MISGAB ; TO KpATAICOMA [N], AMA 0 [B], 

afx. to Kp. [A], foriis [Vg.]), according to EV of Jer. 
48 1 a chief city of Moab. So Rashi and Kimhi. No 
such place, however, is known. Moreover, the Hebrew, 
which has the article, means ‘ the high fort ’ (so RV m £-); 
but if we render thus the fern, verbs are peculiar, and the 
parallel clauses contain undoubted names of places. 
Not improbably we should read v. 1 b thus : ‘ Woe unto 
Nebo ! it is laid waste ; Kiriathaim is put to shame and 
dismayed.' 

The point is that asrS.l ntmn resembles patrm 1HC7V 
These words, which occur in v. 2, were probably written too 
soon by the scribe, and, as usual, not cancelled ; corruption 
naturally followed, nnm therefore belongs to D’H'lp 
The suggestion is new, but has many parallels. T. K. C. 

MISHAEL ( W'P ; M [e]iCAHA [BHAL], but in Lev. 
micaAai [BA]). The name may have been explained 
‘Who is what God is’ (see § 39; Gray, HPN 165); 
cp Michael. P’s names, however, are so often (in 
our opinion) distortions of ancient ethnic or tribal 
names that we may (see below) reasonably assume this 


to be so here, and even connect the presumed under¬ 
lying name with the see Salmaii, and cp 

SlIALLUM, MESHALLEMIAII, MESHULLAM. 

1. A Kohathite, son of Uzziel and nephew of Amram ( = 
Jerahmeel), Ex. 622 ( 43 ^* om.) Lev. IO4 (both P). The name 
corresponds to the himeonite name Shemuel, b. Ammihud 
( = Jerahmeel), Nu. 34 20. 

2. One of Ezra's supporters (see Ezra ii., § 13 L/C]; cp i. § 8, 

ii. § 16 [5], ii. §15 \i]c), Neh. 84 1 Esd. 9 44, EV Misael. 

The next name is Malchijah, originally perhaps a distortion 
of Jerahmeel. 

3. One of the companions of Daniel, also called Meshach 
(7.7*.), Dan. 1 6 etc. See Daniel. 

4. See Michael, 8. t. K. c. 

MISHAL, AV Misheal (/Jsu’p, Josh. 19 2 6, M aaca 
[B], MACAT [ A ]» macaA [E]; 21 30, BacgAAan [B], 
macaaA[A], micaAa[E]; once Masiiai., b'C'D, 1 Ch. 

[59] MAACA [B], MACAA [A rt ], MAClA [L]), a 
town in Asher, wrongly described in OS (2SO36 139 21) 
as near Carmel, which is excluded by the right trans¬ 
lation of Josh. 1926 . Perhaps the Mi-sa-’a-ra of the 
list of Thotmes III., which occurs immediately before 
’A-k-sap or Aehshaph (WMM, As. ?/. Eur. 181 ; cp 
RP& 5 46). 

MISHAM (DTO; mcccaam [B], micaaA [A], 
MCCOAM [L])» a Benjamite of the b‘nc Elpaal (see 
Benjamin, §9, ii. p)\ iCh. 812+; perhaps the same 
as Meshullam in v. 17. See JQR 11 103 [§ 1]. 

MISHMA ( 1 ?)X ; P ; macma [HAL]). A tribal name, 
perhaps to be read ycjy (Josh. 1526), the duplicated d 
being due to the influence of the name Mibsam, which 
precedes Mishma in all the lists. See Siiema. The 
name Jebel Misma' near Teima (see Tema), however, 
invites comparison (see Di.). 

1. A son of lshmael (Gen. 25 14 ; /natr/xav [D EL]; 1 Ch. 1 30 : 
p.ap.a [IP], (jLa(rep.a [L]) ; also 

2. A son of Simeon (1 Ch. 4 25). Cp Simeon. t. K. C. 

MISHMANNAH (Hjptrp), a Gadite warrior; 1 Ch. 
1210 (macgmmanh [B], -cmannh [N], -ca- [EL 
MACMA [A], TIlPN [Pesh.]). See David, § 11, 11. 

MISHNAH. See Law Literature, § 23, and the 
Introduction to the present work, p. xxiii. 

MISHNEH (nr^n ; see College ; <5 has p.aoeu{v)a 
in 2 K. ; fiaaoavaL [B], pieoavai [A], jiacrcrevva [L] in 
2 Ch. ; tt)s dcvT^pa s in Zepli. [cp rrj devTepuxret Sym. in 
2 Ch.]), a part of Jerusalem, 2 K. 22 14 = 2 Ch. 34 22 
Zeph. 1 10, RV m £\ So perhaps Neh. 11 9 (Rodiger in 
Ges. Thes.y Buhl), though EV gives ‘ Judah the son of 
(has-) Senuah was second over the city’ ('c, as in 1 Ch. 
15 18 etc.). There is, however, we believe, reason to 
think that mvQ TyrrVy should be TyrrSy (just 

as ruccn elsewhere should be nirn). so that the 
passage should read ‘and Judah, a native of the old 
city, was over the old city.’ See College, Jerusalem, 
§ 23. t. k. c. 

MISHRAITES ( s rX ; pn ; hmacapgim [B], n [A], 
MACepeSl [L]), a post-exilic family of Kirjath-jearim ; 
1 Ch. 253f- See Shobal. 

MISPAR (TSDD), Ezra 22 RV, AV Mizpar = Neh. 
7 7 Mispereth. See Mizpar. 

MISREPHOTH-MAIM (D'p n'lDX’P), a point in 
Sidonian territory to which Joshua chased the Canaan- 
ites after the battle of Merom, Josh. 11 8([JE]; m AC 6 p CO N 
[B], MAcpecJ>coO-MAeiM [A], -mai0 [F vld ], MACpe- 
4)600 MAIN [L]), and which a later writer regarded as 
the ideal western boundary of the northern hill-country, 
and apparently as the limit of the Sidonian territory 
(Josh. 136 [D s ], MACepe 0 MeM 4 >GONMAIM [B], MA- 
cepe 4 ) 6 O 0 MA[e]lM [AL]). Guerin identified it with 
'Ain Muserfe, at the S. foot of the Ras en-Nakura, N. 
of Achzib (see Ladder of Tyre) ; but this is too far 
from Sidon. Apparently the place was well-known; 
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we have therefore to see if we cannot emend the text 
so as to justify this impression. In Josh. 134 we have 
elsewhere (see Meakah) found mention of 4 Zarcphath 
which belongs to the Zidonians.' The same name is 
probably intended here. We may either read OTISIS 1 
for D’D mE'iii'Et or follow Sym. (fxaoTpefiud ttjs and 
daXacrays' 2 ) in reading, for crc, c*D, ‘westward,’ corre¬ 
sponding to nmiD. ‘eastward.’ In the latter case the 
name of the place is Misrephoth, or rather Masrephoth. 
The former view is preferable (cp Zarephath). We 
may illustrate by Judg. 5 17, where the true reading prob¬ 
ably is, 

Asher dwelt toward the coast of the sea 
And abode by the Zarephathites. 3 

We need not therefore compare Ar. musraf ltn , 4 a 
lofty place * (Di.), nor explain c'C, ‘ hot springs ’ (Kimhi.) 

It should be noted, however, that the original story of the 
war with Jahin may have placed the scene of it in the S. of 
Palestine (see Shimron) ; pTX=* Zidon,' and tise ‘ Missur ’ are 
sometimes confounded (cp Zarephath), so that a southern 
Zarephath may originally have been meant in Josh. 11 8. 

T. K. C. 

MITE (AeTTTONl). Mk. 1242 Lk. 12s9 212+. See 
Penny, §§ 2-4. 

MITHCAH, RV Mithkah (H^n»; matgkka [B], 
M<\ 0 . [AF], MATT6KA [L]), a stage in the wandering in 
the wilderness, Nu. 3328/. See Wilderness of 
Wandering. 

MITHNITE, an improbable gentilic in 1 Ch. 11 43. 
See Josiiaphat, 1. 

MITHREDATH (JTrmp, ‘from [or, to] Mithra 
[the sun-god] given’? cp Mithrabouzanes [see Shethar- 
boznai], and in Aram. nC’iYnriD, “inV*inD, Ml 0 p<\- 
Aathc [BA] ; cp Herod. 1 no MlTp<\A<\THC and 
Mi 0 pAA<\T€C borne by Pontic kings ; Ml 0 piA<\THC 
[L] so Jos. Ant. xi. I3). 

1. The treasurer (* 12 ? 3 ) of Cyrus who handed over the temple 
treasures to Sheshbazzar (Ezra 1 8, puOpt- [Ra.bA])= 1 Esd. 2 n, 
Mithridates, RV Mithradates (padpi- [PA]). 

2. A Persian official, temp. Artaxerxes, mentioned with Bish- 
1. am, and others, Ezra 4 7 = 1 Esd. 2 16 EV as above (pu6pa - 
[B*A« 1 , puOpi- [Ba.bA*vid.]). 

MITRE. It will be convenient under this heading 
to notice the priestly head-dresses of the Hebrews, 

1 Hebrew P ost P onin g to Turban [q.v.\ further 

* . remarks concerning the head-dresses worn 

erms. by other classes. In Judith 4 15 ‘mitre’ 
(idSapis) is used of the head-covering worn by all priests 
in common ; but in 1 Macc. 10 20 it is called simply 
‘ crown ’ (arltpavo s) ; according to the older Hebrew 
usage the misntpheth (ns:so) of the high priest is carefully 
distinguished from the migbadh (nyaao) of the ordinary 
priests, a distinction which is followed in EV. 4 

These two words (both only in P or Ezek.) are practically the 
only terms which need consideration ; on the occasional employ¬ 
ment of peer (*1x3) and sdntph (rps)i see Turban. 

1. ny 3 I!p, migbadh (Ex. 28 40 29 9 39 28 [with S] 5 Lev. 8 13, 
KiSapis [BAFL]), AV ‘bonnet,’ RV ‘head-tire,’ the head-dress 
worn by the sons of Aaron. It was very probably of a conical 
shape (cp V' 33 , ‘cup,’ also J,’Ti 3 , jnip, ‘helmet’), and re¬ 
sembled, we may suppose, the well-known conical cap of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, 6 and 

2. nsiso, misnepheth (Ex. 28439 Lev. 16 4 Ezek. 21 26 [31]), 
iciSapis (Ex. 2S37 29 6 39 28 7 31 Lev. 89, nCroa), EV ‘mitre,’ 
the head-covering of the high priest (see also Ezek., l.c., where 
AV ‘diadem ’). RVmg- prefers ‘turban,’ which is supported by 
the verb f | 3 S, ‘ to wind in a coil ’; cp rjpx, and see Turban. 

1 OVD(dTi) may be a repeated fragment of Q'nsiX- 

2 In Josh. 136 , however, Symm. reads uSartov. 

3 For vsISJD read q'nSlS* (Crit.Bib.). 

* So at Hierapolis in Syria a n-tAo? was worn by the ordinary 
priests ; but the head of the high priest Tiaprj xpvtreyj dvafie'erai 
(Lucian, de Syr. Dea, 42). 

6 ® seems to have transposed and njHlD 2- The pi. 

xtSapei? naturally refers to the ordinary head-dress (of which 
there were many) rather than to that of the high priest (cp 
Sinker in Smith’s Diet . Christ. Ant., s.v. * Mitre ’). 

6 Cp also the old Italian Pileus , etc., and see Di.-Rys. on 
Ex. 28 37 40. 

7 See n. 2 above. 


The distinction referred to above does not appear to 
have held good in the time of Josephus, who applies the 
o rvManno term M-ajuactpOys (= misnPpheth) to the 

T/x Vi head-dress of all priests (cp also Ydmd, 

of Josephus. 7s) In his day it ap p ear ' s that they wore 

(upon the occasion of sacrifices) a circular cap (ttiXos), 
not conical in shape (aKwvos), covering only about half 
of the head, and somewhat resembling a crow n (aretpdvT}). 
It was made of thick linen swathes doubled round many 
times and sewed together, surrounded by a linen cover 
to hide the seams of the sw’athes, and sat so close that it 
would not fall off when the body was bent down (Ant. 

iii- 7 3)* 


The high priest, too, wears «. cap (ttiAo?), which was the same 
in construction and figure with that of the common priest; hut 
above it there was another, with swathes of blue, embroidered, 
and round it was a golden crown (orc^avos), polished, of three 
rows (<rTt(f>avo$ XP^* 760 * • • • TpioriYtap), one above another, 
out of which rose a cup of gold, which resembled the calyx of 
the herb <ra.K^apov (the Greek hyoscyamus; see Liiw, no. 326). 
After a laborious description, in which he compares the shape of 
the herb to a poppy (cp turban , Ital. tulipano , Eng. tulip), 
Josephus goes on to add that of this (ex toutov) a crown 
(erre^avo?) was made reaching from the nape of the neck to the 
temples. This e</neAt? (‘for so the calyx may be called’), 
however, did not cover the forehead (Ant. iii. 7 6). 


In his earlier work (BJv. 67) Josephus gives an 
account of the high priest’s head-covering, which can 
scarcely be reconciled with the preceding. In BJ (/. c .) 
the high priest wears a linen ndpa, tied with a blue 
band, which was encircled by a golden fillet (artepavos). 
upon which were engraved the 4 sacred characters ’ (Upa 
ypdfi/iara), consisting of four 4 vowels’ (<pujvrjcvTa). In 
Ant. ( l.c. ), on the other hand, the divine name is en¬ 
graved upon a golden plate (reXapunv, Lat. vers, lamina ; 
cp below), which w’as set upon the forehead (Upols 
yp&tifjLacri tov 0eoO tt)v tt pocr^yopiav tTriT€T/jLr]fjdvos 
iari ). 1 

To this we may add the description of Jerome (Bp. Ixiv., ad 
Fabiolam): Quantum genus estvestimenti, rotundum pileolum , 
quale pictum in Ulyxi conspicimus , quasi sptuzra media sit 
divisa, et pars una ponatur in capite: hoc Greed et nostri 
r idpav, nonnulli galerum vocant, Hebrai Misnepheth : non 
habet acumen in surnmo, nec totum usque ad contain caput 
tegit; sed tertiam partem a/ronte inopertam relinquit: atque 
ita in occipiiis vitta constrictum est: ut non facile labatur ex 
capite. The lamina aurea is placed super pileolum .. . . ut in 
fronte vita hiacynthina constringatur. 


From the description of Jos. in BJ, it seems not im¬ 
probable that we have to think of a head-covering the 
lower part of which is encircled by a fillet or diadem 
thus closely resembling the royal Persian Khshatram. 
This was a cap not conical in shape, which, swelling 
slightly as it ascended, terminated in a ring or circle 
projecting beyond the lines of the sides. Round it, 
probably near the bottom, was worn a fillet or band— 
the diadem proper — blue spotted with white (Rawlinson, 
Anc. Mon. 3204 n. with illustration); see Diadem. 
The crown with three rows in Jos. Ant. (l.c. ) does not 
seem to admit of any explanation at present, though 
Babylonian seals may be suggestive. Golden crow ns, - 
how'ever, were worn by the sacerdoles provinciales (Ter- 
tullian, de Idolatr. 18), and in Grecian states the superior 
priests are called aT€<pav7)(p6poi (cp Di.-Rys., l.c.). 

When we turn to P’s account of the high priest’s 
misnepheth in Ex. 2836-38, it seems that it w r as made of 
p, fine linen, and probably was folded many 
, . J? times round the head (according to the 

description. Talm. it contained x 6 cubits). Its distinc¬ 
tive feature w’as the sis (ps), the golden plate (7r^raXos, 
lamina [Vg.]), with its sacred inscription, ‘holy to 
Yahw'6’ 2 (nwS trip), which w r as fastened upon the 
forehead. 3 


1 The crown survived till the days of Origen, Reland, de Spot. 
Templi , 132. Cp Jos. Ant. viii. 3 s: r\ 6e <rTc<f)dvy et? rjv tov Oeov 
Mtoucnri? eypoaj/f /xta ^v xat fiie'/u.etvev axP 1 T^crSe rij? ^/otepa?. 

2 [Or, perhaps, ‘taboo, devoted to Yah we,’ cp Clean, § x.) 

3 So. according to the Boraitha Kidd, to a. King Jannai 
(?Jannseus) was advised -p'J? J' 25 ? pi'2 (the Pharisees) cnV Cpn 
(quoted from REJZb [1897] 218). 
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We know nothing of the size of the high priest’s 
frontlet, nor is it clear how it was attached to the 
turban. There was a blue thread which went round the 
plate and was knotted behind ; but the texts leave it 
uncertain whether the thread passed on the inside or 
outside of the plate (cp Ex. 2836/. with 3931). It 
seems the more probable that it passed on the inside, 
as otherwise the inscription would have been partially 
covered. It is likely that the frontlet did not reach to 
the lower edge of the turban, and that it extended 
lengthwise only from temple to temple. 

When Josephus {Ant. tii. 76 ) speaks of the 'sacred 
letters ’ with which the sis was inscribed, he refers prob¬ 
ably to the archaic characters, such as were employed to 
write down the divine name even in post-biblical times 
{e.g. , in the recovered fragment of Aquila ; 1 Burkitt, 
Fragments of Aquila ). 

The symbolical meanings given to this frontlet need not be 
recapitulated (cp, e.g ., Philo, Vit. Mos. 673 a)\ that it was 
originally understood in a mystic sense appears from Ex. 2838. 
It may be of interest to add that, according to the Talmud, it 
was two fingers in breadth. 

The sis is otherwise called nher (-in), crown, or 
diadem (see Crown, § 2); cp the renderings of sis in the 
Pesh. and Ar. versions, which may, however, have been 
influenced by a recollection of the Gk. <jT€(pavrj<f)6pos ; 
see above, § 2 (end). 

The precise meaning of sis is uncertain. The view 
{a) that it was a burnished metal plate, though commonly 
T , accepted, is devoid of philological sup- 

e 3 n ® an ~ port; a more plausible meaning 

mg OSS. wou ld be ' flower ’ or ‘ bud ’ (cp Is. 
406 f. Ecclus. 43i9, see Fringes, Locks), which 
suggests ( b) a flower-like ornamentation, and (c), a 
garland, and so a fillet or diadem. In favour of b 
(which was the view, long ago, of Bishop Horsley), we 
have the description of Josephus (Ant. iii. 7 6, above § 2), 
and, on the analogy of the suggested origin of the 
golden Candlestick (q.v ., § 3, col. 647), it would be 
tempting to find in the symbol a survival of nature- 
worship. As regards the third view (rj—which virtu¬ 
ally identifies the sis with the nezer —the chief support 
is to be found in such a passage as Is. 28 1 (probably 
of the end of the 8th cent. b. c.), where sis stands 
in parallelism with 'ata rah, (mBy), ‘crown,’ and ap¬ 
parently denotes a chaplet or garland. 2 On this view, 
the misntpheth was probably encircled with a fillet or 
diadem — the evolution from garland to diadem is easy 
—agreeing with the representation in Jos. BJ v. 5 7, and 
with the Persian custom already referred to (§ 2). 
Finally, early tradition supports the conventional view 
a , and if it be accepted, it may be plausibly held that 
the inscribed plate worn upon the forehead is a direct 
descendant of primitive flesh-cuttings, and a simple varia¬ 
tion of the tdtdphdth (see Cuttings, § 7, Frontlets). 

The view of Jos. Ant., l.c. which distinguishes the rekafxu)v 
from the <rr€0avo5 seems to find support in the evidence cited in 
n. 3, col. 3156, and n. 1 below, and was apparently held by Hen 
Sira, Jerome, Philo, and the Pseudo-Aristeas. 3 From the dis¬ 


1 Did the inscription originally bear only the name m.v? cp 
Isid. Orig. 20 21 (pelaluin, aurea lamina in fronte pontificis 
quae nomen Dei tetragrammaton Hebraicis litteris habebat 
scriptum), and Jos. BJ v. 57. 

2 In Ecclus. 40 4 the wearing of the rps and px (trre^a^o? 
[HNAC], corona ) typifies the man of high estate. Is the refer¬ 
ence to priestly or royal authority? In the former case we 
may infer that the high priest’s characteristic ornament could 
be called variously px» may, or nj, and in the latter case we 
should find an interesting allusion to the sovereign’s imperial 
head-gear, with its distinctive fillet. For the use of to 
denote a royal or priestly head-dress, see Turban. 

3 In Ecclus. 45 12 the Heb. reads pxi nSJSOI ^’yD 73 may 
BHp .... For 'ci ^>>yo we must certainly read 'q ^y,n, ^y^ 
is out of place and has been already mentioned in v. 8. The sis , 
here, is quite distinct from the rnay which appears to corre¬ 
spond to P’s Jer. Ep. Ixiv ., ad Fabiolam : habet cidarim 
et nomen Dei portat in fronte, diademate ornatus est regio. 
Philo (de Mose, ed. Mangey, 2152): xpv<rovo Se irerakov, 
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crepant accounts of Jos. it is obvious that the form of the mitre 
varied from time to time. Only on this assumption can we 
understand the statements in P. In Ex. 29 6 the nezer is (as 
we should expect) placed upon the mitre, and this, too, is the 
position of the sis in Ex. B930 f. Lev. 89. Hut in Ex. 2836^ 
the sis is both on the mitre (cp c above), and on Aaron’s forehead 
(cp a above). These contradictory statements are evidently the 
result of a conflate text, for a satisfactory solution of which the 
accessible evidence is insufficient. 


In the Christian church the ecclesiastical head-dress 
is styled miira and infula. The former, being origin- 

5. The mitre ally character ,‘ sti , c ° f u the . Ph O? ial,s ’ is 
in Thristian sonietimes called ‘ Phrygium by eccle- 
tirnoT Siastical writers of the Middle Ages 
(Marriott, Vest. Christ. 220). The 
infula is the long fillet of heathen priests and vestals. 
It was also a sacrificial ornament of victims (cp 
Chaplet). 


Polycrates (see Eus. HEbz^, cp 331, Jer. de Vir. illustr. 
45) mentions that John the apostle became a priest, to 7rera- 
Aov ire<fiopeKio<;. James, the brother of Jesus, according to 
Epiphanius (Hier. 294), was permitted to wear to TreVaAov errl 
•nrjs Ke^akrjs. The survival of the term neTakov is of interest, 
even if it is not to be understood literally. 


Gregory Nazianzen (f 389 a . d . ) uses Ktdapis of the 
priestly cap (Oral. 10 4); Jer. (Ep. 64 n. 13), on the 
other hand, employs tiara. According to Sinker (Diet. 
Christ. Ant., s.v. ‘ Mitre ), there are no real grounds for 
supposing that an official head-dress was generally worn 
by Christian ministers during the first nine or ten cen¬ 
turies after Christ. 

The mitre is not even now a badge of order, but only of 
dignity; not only are there mitred abbots, but in certain 
privileged chapters all the members on certain festivals wear 
mitres. 

For the usages in the church in general cp Hunz, Herzog* 
Plitt, A’ E 8 44^ 1 1 is interesting to note that in the early Abys¬ 

sinian church upon high occasions a turban ( matemtemia ) is 
worn along with a metal crown. 

A. (§§ I, 3) ; S. A. C. (§§2, 4, 5). 


MITYLENE (mityAhnh, Acts 20 i 4 Ti. WH ; in 
classical authors, and on coins, mytiAhnh). the chief 
city of the island of Lesbos, to which in the Middle 
Ages it gave its own name, as now in its Turkish form, 
Midiillu ; it is itself now called Kastro, ‘castle,’ from 
the Genoese castle which occupies the old acropolis. 
Its position is accurately marked in Acts, as midway 
between Alexandria Troas and Chios, viz., one day’s 
run of Paul’s vessel from either point. Mytilene lies on 
the SE. coast of Lesbos, on a peninsula which was 
once an island protecting two small but excellent har¬ 
bours. The southern basin held fifty warships, and 
was closed by a chain ; the larger and deeper northern 
basin, protected by a mole, was reserved for merchant¬ 
men (Strabo, 617) ; a narrow canal connected the two 
(Pans. viii. 302 ; Diod. 1377). The roadstead, 7 m. X. 
of the SE. end of the island, is good in summer (hence 
Paul’s vessel in April lay off the town all night), but in 
winter is exposed to the violent SE. and NE. winds. 
The city had from early times an extensive commerce, 
e.g. , with Egypt as early as 560 B. c. (Herod. 2178). 

In the domain of literature Mytilene gained undying fame as 
the home of Alcseus and of Sappho (6 avfia<n6i> tl xPW* a > Strabo, 
l.c.). Its situation and buildings are often praised (Strabo, l.c. ; 
Cic. Leg. Agr. 240, urbs et natura ac situ et discriptione cedi' 
feiorum et pulchritudine in primis nobilis ; Hor. Ep. i. 11 17 ; 
Mytilenepulchra ; Vitr. 1 6). Mytilene, therefore, like Rhodes, 
became a fashionable resort for Romans compelled to withdraw 
from public life (Cic. Ad. Earn. vii. 3 5, exsulem esse non incom - 
modiore loco, quant si Rhodum me aut Mytilenas contulissem ; 
cp id. Ad Earn. iv. 7 4 ', Ad Att.v. 11 6 ; Tac. Ann. 14 53). In 
Paul’s time it was a free city (Pliny UN 5 39, Libera Mitylene , 
annis Ml) potens), and claimed the title npioTtf Xecrfiov (see 
Marq.-Moinms. Rdm. Staatsverru. 1 345). 

Description in Tozer, The Islands of the EEgean , 134./I 

W. J. W. 


unravel crTe<£avos eSr}(xtovpyeiTO . . . p-Crpa Se vn avro, tov p.r) 
if/aveiv Ke<f>akr}s to ireTakov . irpo$ Se xai KiSapis KareiTKeva^eTO . 
KiSapet yap oL riov eioiov (Hacnkeis avri SiaSrjpiaTO<; e'uo0acrt 
Xpi)<T0ai. Aristeas (ed. Thackeray, apud Swete, Introd. to OT 
Gr .), p. 536 : eni Se TTJS /ceifrakrjs e\et rrjv keyop.evT)v KtSaptv enl 
Se TavTTjs tt] v ap-i/urjTOV fXLTpav, to Kadrjyiaanevov [cp^ Lev. 89 ©1 
fiacrikeiov, eierunovv en'i neraku) Xpvaio ypappaaiv aytoi? ovopia. 
roii &eov . xaTa fietrov tu>v 6<fipvu>v So^rf rrenkrjpuificvov. 
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MIXED MULTITUDE 
MIXED MULTITUDE. Sec Mingled People. 
MIZAR, THE HILL OF (TTVO IHID]; [ajto] 

opoyc MiKpoy ; [<fc] wo*/* w/«m0[Jer.]), Ps. 426 [7]. 
It being assumed that the text is sound, Mizar has been 
thought to be the name either of one of the lower hills of 
Hermon (soGASm. 1 /G 477; cp Che. Ps. (1 >; Kirkpatrick, 
Duhm), or of a mountain in the Gileadite ranges (Del., 
assuming the psalm to be Davidic), and modern names 
have been indicated which somewhat resemble Mis'ar 
(GAS111., 1 l.c .; Th. L.-bl., 1882, p. 45, see Now.-Hupf. 
Psalmen I604). Hut the conjunction of a little-known 
hill or mountain with such a famous mountain-range as 
Hermon is most improbable, and the phrase * little 
mountain ’ - (-ij;so an) has, therefore, been taken to be a 
designation of Zion, which, though outwardly insigni¬ 
ficant, to the eye of faith was far grander than Hermon, 
ljecause Yah we dwelt thereon (483; cp OS 15 [16]/!). 
In this case we must explain either (Srnend, Haethgen) 

4 1 think upon thee (O God !) far from the land of the 
Jordan and of the Hermons, far from the little moun¬ 
tain ’ {i.e., though an exile from the land of Israel), or 
(Hitz. ; Che. OPs. 115 316/.; We.), 4 I think upon thee 
now that 1 have reached the land (or 4 above [all] the 
land,’ as We.) of the Jordan and the Hermons (i.e., 
the neighbourhood of the most famous sources of the 
Jordan), thou little mountain' (omitting the initial c in 
"iTO as due to dittography). Neither of these view's, 
however, is satisfactory. There must be much deeper 
corruption than critics have suspected. 

The passage (r>. 6 [7]) must be treated, as a whole, from the 
point of view of a keen textual criticism. Probability is all that 
can be reached ; but if we take this passage with others, in which 
a similar result seems almost forced upon us by criticism, the 
degree of probability may be considered to be high. Read 
therefore — 

Preserve me, [O Yahwe] my God, from the tribe of the 
Arabians, 

From the brood of the Jerahmeelites [rescue thou me]. 

The last word, 'jaSEn. is restored from 43 1, where nearly 
the same restoration of the distich is required. "ITO is a 

corruption of a dittographed 0"Ss*2nV JTHC- See Che. 
ad he. 

On Pss. 42-43 44 120 137 140 , in all of which the Jerahmeelites 
(i.e., the Edomites), and in some the Arabians, are referred to, 
according to a plausibly emended text, as enemies of the Judah- 
ites or Judaeans; see Psalms, §§ 28 ; cp also Lamentations. 

T. K. C. 

MIZPAH (HSlVpn, 4 the watchtower ’ ; cp Mizpeh ; 
MACCH(J)A [BNAFL]). 

1. A hill-town of Benjamin, Josh. 1826, where it is 
called Mizpeh (/xactr^a [B], yuacr^a [A]), near Gibeon 
(Jer. 41 12) and Jerusalem (1 Mace. 346), and, if Eusebius 
and Jerome may be followed, also near Kirjath-jearim 
((AS 27897 13814). Asa fortified it, 1 K. I022 (ttjv 
<TK 07 ridu [BAL]), and Gedaliah the governor adopted it 
as his place of residence, 2 K. 2^23 ( /uLacr<x7)(pa0 [B]) Jer. 
40 10 (fiacn]<pa [XQ], but fxaaar}(paO [Q] in v. 6 and Q ,n £- 
41 1 ixaari<pa6 [Q] v. 8). Into the great cistern constructed 
there by Asa, Ishmael, legend said, threw' the dead 
bodies of the seventy pilgrims whom he had murdered 
after slaying the governor (Jer. 41 7-9). The hill on 
which Mizpah stood seems to have been regarded as 
sacred. The narrative in Judg. 21 (see v. 1) maybe 
partly, and those in 1 S. 73-12 (/uacr<r)? 0 a 0 [B] and A in 
v. 7 3 ) 10 17-24 (/xacrqfpa [A]) even altogether, untrust¬ 
worthy from a historical point of view (cp We. Prol .( 4 ), 
258) ; but they would hardly have contained references 
to the sanctity of Mizpah if there had not been a holy 
place there from very early times (cp Bu. Ri. Sa. 185). 
According to Jerome it was one of the places where the 
ark rested {Quasi, lieb. on 1 S. 7 2 ; so also Eus. OS 
27S97). and—a more valuable authority — 1 Mace.346 
descrilxis it as containing an ancient Israelitish 4 place of 

1 Names with the radicals mentioned by Smith are not un¬ 
common in Palestine (e.g., Wady Za'arah, S. of Baniiis). 

2 Cp Gen. 19 20, where Zoar is called ‘ a little thing’; 

but the text may be corrupt (see Crit. Bib.). 

3 In v. 5 0 sup ras B?vid., jxa(n7<£aTi A v 'd.; A has v. 6 -r, 
v. 12 -a and in v. 11 A om. In v. 16 A has fiaorfya. 
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prayer,’ such a spot perhaps as there was on the Mount 
of Olives (2 S. 1 5 32, RV). It w’as at this holy place that 
faithful Israelites gathered when the Syrians had pro¬ 
faned the temple (1 Mace. 34654). The thrilling ac¬ 
count may illustrate Ps. 74 (Che. OPs. 94), even if we 
regard this psalm as pre-Maccabnean (see Psalms, 
§§ 8 [£], 1 7 f, 28 [v.]). We also hear of Mizpah as an 
administrative centre under the Persian rule (Neh. 37 
[fxaa(pa (L), BRA om. v. 7] 19 [/xaaepe (BA), -a (L), 
/xa/jupe (N)J). It was Robinson who first saw where 
with most probability its site may be placed {PR 1 460) 
—viz., on the mountain now called Xeby Savin'll. T his 
noble height rises 2935 ft. above the sea-level, and 
commands the most comprehensive view in southern 
Palestine, including within its range Jerusalem, which is 
only 4^ m. off on the NW. (cp 1 Mace. 846, 4 over 
against Jerusalem ’). On a lower hill to the X. lies the 
village of el-Jib (see Gibeon), which reminds us that the 
men of Gibeon and of Mizpah worked together on the 
wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 37). 

Pods’ attempt (Le Sanctuaire de Kirjath-jearim , 1894, part 
ii. chap. 1) to show that Gibeon and the town called ham-Mispah 
were two distinct places on the same sacred hill, to which the 
name ham-Mispah originally belonged, can hardly be taken 
seriously. 

2. (nsssn, Gen. 31 49 Judg. 11 1134; toto, Hos. 5 i; 
ijta nsTO, 4 Mizpeh of Gilead,’ Judg. 1129). A town 
in Gilead where Jephthah resided ; consecrated in sacred 
legend, as presented by E, by the compact of Laban 
and Jacob. It is the Ramath-mizpeh of Josh. 1326, 
and is most probably to be identified with Pcnuel— i.e., 
the citadel and sanctuary of Salhad—though, to suit the 
present narrative of JE in Gen. 31 46-54, it is plausible to 
identify it with Suf, NW. of Jerash (see Gilead, § 4). 

3. A ‘land’ or district (px), and a ‘valley’ {r.^pi), 

at the foot of Hermon, to the NE. of the waters of 
Merom, Josh. 11 3 {ixaaevfiav [B], fia<j<rr)<pa6 [A]) 8 
{juaaffcox [B], ^aer^/ccnpar E], /j.aa[a]r)(pa [L]). In 
MT, which is followed by RV, the land is called the 
4 land of Mizpah’ (nssasn) ; but obviously the same 
region is meant, and we must read in both places either 
‘Mizpah’ (L in both ixaatrqipa) or ‘Mizpeh’ (so 
Bennett, SPOT). In early times this district was in¬ 
habited by Hivites, or, according to a necessary cor¬ 
rection, Hittites (see Moore, Judges, 81). Probably 
the Mizpah, or watchtower, was on some hill in one of 
the valleys of the Upper Jordan above Lake Huleh. 
Robinson placed it at the mod. Mutalleh, a Druse 
village, on a high hill, N. of Abil and E. of Xakr t l- 
Hdsbdny. This, however, seems to be not far enough 
to the east. Buhl {Pal. 240) suggests the site of the 
castle on the mountain above Pan ids called Kal' at es- 
Subebeh. Certainly the spot well deserves to be called 
Mizpeh. T. K. c. 

MIZPAR, or rather [RV] Mispar pSEJD ; A\AC(J>Ap 
[AL]) f a leader (see Ezra ii., § 8 <?) in the post-exilic 
list {ib. ii., § 9), Ezra 22 (maAcap [B]) = Xeh. 77. 
MISPERETH (rnspp ; MAC4>epAN [»]. AAAC<t>ApAA 
[N], MAAC<t>ApA0 [A])=I Esd. 58, ASPHARASUS (ac- 
4>ApACOC [BA]). This last form suggests a connec¬ 
tion with Aspadata (mrnx) = a a 7r ad arris (Ctesias); so 
Marq. Fund. 35. Some other names, however, in the 
same verse favour a connection with Misrephath, an¬ 
other form of Zarephath (?) ; cp Hassopiiereth. 

t. K. c. 

MIZPEH (HSYTD, i.e., ‘watchtower’; macch 4 >a 
[BAL]). 

i. A town in the lowland of Judah, Josh. 15 38 (/maepa 
[BA], fia<n)<pa [L], (pacrfia [B a b mg -]), mentioned in the 
same group with I^achish and Eglon. Eusebius records 
a Maspha or Massema 4 in the district of Eleutheropolis 
on the north’ ( 0 S< 2 ) 279 19). This agrees with the 
position of Tell es-Safiych, which is 7^ m. NNW. from 
Beit Jibrin, and by Van de Velde and Guerin is iden¬ 
tified with this Mizpeh (but cp Gath). There was, • 
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however, a second Maspha on the way from Eleuthero- 
polis to Jerusalem (Eus.). Jerome (OSW 139 s) fuses 
the two statements of Eusebius into one. 

2. A town of Benjamin, Josh. I826 (fjiacrcrTj/j,a [B], 
fiaatpa [A]). See MlZPAH, i. 

3. (sjoe .12^) a place in Monb visited by David in 

his wanderings ; 1 S. 223 (fiaar)<pa [A]). Consistency 
requires us to suppose the same place to be referred to 
in v. 5, reading n2i‘D3 for (Klo., Bu., HPSm., 

Buhl). The geography of the section, however, is im¬ 
proved if for we read yA‘D— z. e. , the N. Arabian 
Musri (see Mizraim, § 2d), and for nssc. nss- ‘ Adul- 
Iani' is probably a disguise of ' Jerahmeel,’ and 4 Hareth 1 
a corruption of 4 Kadesh ’; we should expect the original 
of MT’s 4 Mizpah of Moab ’ to be ‘Zephath (or Zare- 
phath) of Musri.' 

4. Mizpeh of Gilead (Judg. 11 29). See Mizpah, 2. 

5. A region by Mt. Hermon (Josh. 11 8). See Mizpah, 3. 

T. K. C. 

MIZRAIM (D’HVp ; m€CP<mn[AE]; mes- 

ren ; MepCH, var. MGCTpH. and [for the ’ son ’ of Ham] 
MepCAIOC. var. MeCpAlOC. M€CTp<MOC. MeepAMOC 
[Jos.]), or Misraim ; generally the Heb. name for Egypt 
or Lower Egypt, and hence, according to the prevalent 
view, represented in Gen. 10 as a ‘son’ of Ham, as a 
brother of Cush, and as the father of Pathrusim = 
Pathros (Gen. 106 [P] 1314 [J] : Gen. 106 M€CTp<MM 
[£>], 13 MGCpAeiM [E]; M€CAp<MM [L in both 
verses]). 

The termination has been commonly regarded as 
dual, and as referring to the division of Egypt into 
1 Form and ^PP er anc * Lower. It is better, however, 

’ . Jr to regard Misraim as a locative form, 

mn ^ ° developed out of Misram (see especially 

tne name. E Meyer _ GA § 42 ). 

This view is rejected by Dillmann and Konig, 1 but gives the 
easiest explanation of the facts, (1) that D'lXS, Misraim, is twice 
expressly distinguished from Pathros (q-z>.) or Upper Egypt 
(Is. 11 11 Jer. 44 1), and (2) that the collateral form *fl2K2, Masor, 
is also (see below) used of Lower Egypt. It is, moreover, the 
only view which does justice to the Bab. and Ass. forms. 2 
These are Misri (Am. Tab., 2 i, etc.), Musur, Musuru, Musri, 
and (in the Babylonian versions of the inscriptions of Darius) 
Misir. There is also an old form Missari (Mi-is-sa-ri), which 
occurs once in a letter from the king of Assyria to the king of 
Egypt (Am. Tab. 15 2), while the Mitannite letters favour Masri 
or Mizirri (Wi. Am. Tab. Glossary, 39*). 3 The form Missari 
seems to Winckler to suggest missor , TUfp, as the right punctu¬ 
ation of the form ; the Massoretic pointing masor , USD, 
is due to a faulty conjectural interpretation of Masor as 
‘fortification’ or the like (cp Mic. 7 12, 0 and AV). Masor 
(Missor) is generally recognised only in 2 K. 19 24 (=Is. 37 25) 
Mic. 7 12 Is. 196 . Very possibly, however, (TH*£) at one 


1 Konig’s argument against Meyer ( Theol. Lit.-blatt , June 
19, 1896) is by no means cogent. That the Phoenician CTSD 
might be a dual form, if there were no special reason to the 
contrary, may be admitted. But there is snch a special reason 
(see above). Konig’s reference (made already by Ges.) to an 
old Egyptian appellation for Egypt—ta-ui ‘the two worlds (or 
lands)’—is not more relevant than Naville’s (in Smith’s DBV), 
861) to another title of Egypt (common in Ptolemaic times)— 
Kebhui, ‘the two basins’ (rather ‘the two cool, or pleasant, 

E laces’)—and to the references to the two Niles (of Upper and 
power.Egypt) in the inscriptions. [Egyptian sacred poetry 
revels in such allusions to the prehistoric two kingdoms (see 
Egypt, § 43). Egypt has a double Nile, two classes of temples, 
etc. But these plays never entered into colloquial Egyptian, 
hence, they can never have influenced the Asiatics. It is even 
questionable whether the designation * both countries ’ ( taut or 
tout) was constructed grammatically as a dual in common parlance 
after 1600 b.c.— w. m. m.] Jensen’s suggestion of □’Hip ( ZDMG , 
1894, p. 439), which is also rejected by Konig, is, how-ever, not 
impossible (in the Amarna inscriptions the usual form is Mi-is- 
ri-i). It had already been made by Reinisch (see Ebers, 1 90) 
and Friedr. Delitzsch {Par. 309). Cp DTb’ 3 . 

2 See Wi. AT Unters. 168-174, esp. 170, and cp Schr. KGF 
2; Del. Par. 308 ^ 

3 Cp Msr in Minsean inscriptions, and Ar. Misr (Egyptian-Ar., 
Masr). Also old Pers. Mudhraya (from Ass. Musur, Musri), 
and the form Mvcrpa ascribed by Stepb. Byz. to the Phoe¬ 
nicians (?). 
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time appeared more frequently in the Hebrew texts. Sometimes 
it may have been distorted or (see Klo., Che. on Is. 59 19) 
mutilated by the ordinary causes of corruption ; sometimes it 
may have been altered into 0’Yx£ by editors, who may perhaps 
have imagined that they saw a sign of abbreviation after 
As to the meaning of the name we can be brief. Mizraim Is 
certainly not aqiue clauste (2 K. 19 24, Vg.), a view which 
Naville (Smith, DB^i) adopts, with the explanation ‘ water 
enclosed in dykes or w’alls, basins or canals’ (cp n. 1), nor 
‘double fortified enclosure’ (Ebers, Atg. u. d. />’/»’. Mos. 1 87). 
[W. Spiegelberg, Rcc. Tra~>. 20 (18^8), 40, attempted an Egyp¬ 
tian etymology mz(ors)r, ‘fortification, wall,’ thinking that the 
origin of Mizraim is to be sought for in the fortifications of the 
eastern frontier of the Delta, especially at the entrance to 
Goshen. As long as we cannot prove the use of mzr (?) in the 
wider sense, this theory possesses little probability. Besides, 
the pronunciation of the Egyptian w'ord is doubtful.— w.m.m.J 

Misraim, as the extended application of the name 
Musur (Misir) in Assyrian (see § 5 $ 2 a, 2 b) suggests, is 
most probably an Assyrian appellative = * frontier-land.’ 
See Hommel, OB A 550, n. 2; A\'i., AOE 1 25 ; and 
below, % 2 b, end. 

Schrader long ago pointed out (ZA, 1874, p. 53) 
that the name Musri in the Assyrian inscriptions did 

2a. N. Syrian "°f a !" a > s **>;!*• , h " as lef ‘ for 
Musri inckler, however, to show that there 

• ’ was not only a X. Syrian but also a X. 

Arabian Musri, and to bring this discovery into relation 
to OT criticism. 

About 1300 B.c. (Shalmaneser I.) and again about 
1100 B.C. (Tiglath-pileser I.) we find the name Musri 
applied to a state in N. Syria, S. of the Taurus, which 
also included parts of Cappadocia, Cataonia, and 
Cilicia, and reached southward perhaps as far as the 
Orontes (see AY J < 2 ) 1 109 f. ; KB 1 35 ; Rogers, Bab. and 
Ass. 212). In Asur-nasir-pal’s time it is called Batin (so 
Wi., cp Paddan-AKAM) ; but under Shalmaneser II. 
we again hear of a state—it is a very small one—called 
Musri, which sent auxiliaries to Benhadad at the battle 
of Karkar. As is pointed out elsewhere (see Jehoham, 
§ 2), this must be the state referred to in 2 K. 76 ( 4 the 
kings of the Hittites and the kings of D’lJra’). unless 
indeed we can believe (as J. Taylor well puts it) 4 that 
the local Egyptian kings would serve as con dot fieri for 
Israel’ [Exp. T 7 406 /.). Such a relation, however, 
might quite conceivably have been entered into by the 
kings of the Hittite territory and its neighbourhood. 
We may even go a step further, and criticise the common 
interpretation of 1 K. 10 28/., 2 Ch. 1 16 f. The question 
is, did the agents of Solomon procure horses and 
chariots (both for Solomon and—as the text stands— 
for the Hittite and Aramrean kings) from Egypt or from 
the N. Syrian land of Musri? It must be admitted 
that the critics before Winckler were somewhat credulous. 
Certainly, it may be assumed that the Egyptians bred 
horses for their own use. 1 But is it in the least probable 
that they ever had an export-trade in horses, when we 
consider the lack of extensive pastures in Egypt ? Now' 
that we know of a N. Syrian and Cilician Musri, we 
cannot help interpreting the cniDD in 1 K. 10 28 2 Ch. 1 16, 
as the name of that region. It would, indeed, be passing 
strange if, while the Egyptians themselves imported 
powerful stallions from N T . Syria, 2 the Israelites should 
have imported horses from Egypt. 3 But did Israel 
import chariots as well as horses from Musri ? Must 
the d’ISD of 1 K. IO29 be the X. Syrian Musri? We 
know that the Egyptians had the most perfect of chariots. 
Though in the first instance they had imported chariots 
from Syria, their workmen soon liecame independent 
and improved upon their teachers (see Maspero, l.c ., 
and cp Chariot, § 5). If we believe that Solomon 
had close friendly relations with Egypt, we may, if we 

1 See Erman, quoted by Wi. (op cit. 173). 

2 See Maspero, Strugg/e 0/Nations, 215, with the references. 

3 The ‘great horses ’ which Asnr-bani-pal (Annals, 2 40 ; KB 
2169) took as booty from the Egyptian city of Kipkip may or 
may not have been all bred in Egypt. Now here is any reference 
made by Assyrian kings to Egyptian horses as tribute ; the 
supply would have been insufficient. Asur-bani-pal^himself^vietf 
chariots and horses to Necho (Annals, 214; KB 2 167). See 
Horse. 
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will, suppose that he procured a few chariots from 
Egypt as models, 1 and that the compiler of i K. 10 28 f 
interwove a tradition respecting the chariots imported 
from Mizraim (Egypt) with a tradition respecting the 
import of horses from the N. Syrian Musri (and Kue, 
or E. Cilicia). The connection of Solomon, however, 
with Egypt is very disputable ; it was probably with the 
N. Arabian Musri that he was connected by marriage. 
Moreover, as we shall see presently, Solomon’s agents 
were not Israelites, but merchants of the Hittites and of 
Syria. These merchants had of course no dealings 
with Egypt. 'The source of supply for Solomon’s 
horses and chariots was the N. Syrian Musri ; not only 
this district, however, but also the region called Kue, or 
Eastern Cilicia, mpo in v. 28, as Lenormant ( Orig . de 
I'hist. 39) and Winckler (AT Unt. 174) have pointed 
out,- most probably enfolds this long-lost name (Kue). 3 
We know from Herodotus (890) that Cilicia was a famous 
horse-breeding country, and from Ezekiel ( 27 i 4 ) that 
the Tyrians obtained their horses from Togarmah, at 
any rate from Asia Minor. 

The whole passage should possibly run nearly as follows: — 
‘And the source from which Solomon’s horses were derived was 
Musri, and the king’s young steeds used to he fetched from Kue. 
And a chariot was estimated at 600 pieces of silver. And [ ] 

pieces of silver [they used to pay] for a young steed to the 
merchants of the Hittites and of Syria, by whom they were 
exported.' With Ruben {JQR \0 543) read ?fij 3 ' for inp'; the 
word should close r». 28. For HHO read —(see Del. Ass. 
H\VB,s.v. * Suhiru ’), and for vnC3 reac l TTID3 transferring it to 
v. 29 b. Omit Ksm and s 3 (Ruben). For p read perhaps rpj 
and for '3 s ,^ read ' s 33 (Che.). 

Jn 2 K. 76 (siege of Samaria) we should also ap¬ 
parently read chsc. and explain it of the N. Syrian 
Musri (see Jerohoram, § 2). 

We turn to another Musri. It was not, as Schrader 
(AT? 221) thought, over the marches towards the 
O h N A hi Egyptian Musri that Tiglath-pilesernp- 

* Musri pointed Idi-bi’il (see Adhkel) governor, 
but over a distinct, though not far 
distant, Musri in X. Arabia, bordering on Edom. Nor 
was it in Egypt that lianunu of Gaza and Yaman of 
Ashdod sought refuge from the Assyrians, but in a 
nearer country, the N. Arabian Musri, which was in 
Yam an’s time under the supremacy of the king of 
Meluhha (in N. Arabia ; see Sinai, map). Further, 
the king whom Sargon calls ‘ Pir’u sar (mat) Musuri ’ 
was, not the Egyptian Pharaoh (Schr. KAT C 2 >, 
397), but a X. Arabian king (the next sovereign 
mentioned is Samsieh, queen of Arabia). This turtan 
(=tartan), or general, is Sib’e ; he joined Hantin of 
Gaza, and fled from the field of battle ; he is commonly 
but incorrectly known as 1 So, king of Egypt ’ (see So). 
Now it was only to be expected that some references to 
this Musri in the OT should become visible to keen 
eyes. It is with a shock of surprise, however, that we 
gradually find out how many they are. 4 We are still 
further startled to hear that there was not only a Musri 
but also a Kus (Cush) in X. Arabia (see Cush, 2) ; we 
find, however, that a flood of light is thrown thereby on 
a very large group of interesting passages. Caution no 
doubt is necessary. Winckler’ s theory, that the belief 
m the early resilience of Israelitish tribes in Egypt arose 
simply and solely out of a confusion of the X. Arabian 
with the Egyptian Musri, is at any rate very plausible 
(see Moses, §§2^, but cp Exodus i. ). 5 And it is in the 

1 More than a few chariots for Palestine would have taxed the 
resources of the Egyptians too much. They were not rich in 
timber. 

2 Cp Ki. (‘ Chron.’ SBOl\ Maspero (Struggle of Nations , 
740). Maspero’s theory of 1 K. 10 28 f is improbahle. 

3 See Schr. A'C'A'236 ff. ; Tiele, BAG 153 ; cp in 1 K. Ik 
0 €Kove and the Hexaplar variant ck xwa; 0L adds icac e/c 

SafJLCLO-KOV. 

4 The biblical references which follow are partly due to the 
keen insight of Winckler. Take them altogether, and they seem 
almost to open up a new stage in OT criticism and history ; but 
the student will be amply rewarded for the trouble of investigat¬ 
ing and appropriating even a few of the chief results. 

3 It is no drawback to Winckler’s originality that an English- 
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highest degree likely that, in the original tradition, Hagar 
ham-misrith (EV ‘ the Egyptian ’) came not from Egypt 
but from X. Arabia (see PEKH-LAllAi-HOl), and that the 
Pharaoh (Pir’u?) or Abimelech (Jerahmeel?) with whom, 
in duplicate forms of the same story, Abraham and 
Isaac are brought into connection, was a king of the X. 
Arabian Musri (see Abimelech, Gerak). In the de¬ 
scription of the district which Lot chose it is probably 
Misrim, not Misraim, that should be read, though some 
will demur to this on account of the interference with 
the text which Winckler (rightly) allows himself (Gen. 
13 10 f). There can hardly be a doubt, too, that 
Abel-mizraim [(/.v.] originally meant ‘Abel in the land 
of Musri,’ and that the phrase d'TaD bni originally meant, 
not ‘the Egyptian Wady,' but 1 the Wady (or Torrent) 
of Musri ’ in X". Arabia (see Egypt, River of). 

The present writer has sought to show that the land to which 
Abraham was sent with his son Isaac, according to Gen. 22 , was 
Musri, not * Moriah ’ (see Isaac, Moriah), and that Dinhabah 
(Gen. 30 32), and Pethor, from which Balaam came (Xu. 22 5a) 
are merely corruptions of Rehoboth (by the river of Musri), and 
Mezahab and Dizahab corruptions of (Gen. 30 39 ; Dt. 1 1 ; 

see Bela, Matred, Pethor, etc.). So too the family of Jarha 
traced its origin, no doubt, lo a Misrite or Musrite, not to an 
Egyptian ancestor (see Jarha, Jerahmeel). The slave left 
behind hy an Amalekite in the story of the capture of Ziklag 
(j S. 30 13), and the tall foe of Benaiah, who was slain by his own 
spear in the hand of Benaiah (2 S. 23 21), were also both Musrites. 
It was the king of Misrim who gave his daughter in marriage to 
Solomon and conquered Gezer for his son-in-law (1 K. 0 16 ; see 
Solomon), and Misrim, not Misraim, should be read in 1 K. 5 i 
[4 21] 865. It was also with the N. Arabian Musri that Jero¬ 
boam [y.7\] was connected through his mother, and there he 
took refuge from the wrath of Solomon ; and the same country 
gave a home to another adversary of Solomon (who likewise had 
a Musrite mother), Hadad the Edomite (see Ha dad, § 3). 

That Musri had close relations with Palestine in later 
times, we have seen already (story of Hanun and 
Yaman). The story of Elijah also contains indications 
of the same important fact. It was probably ‘ Arabians,’ 
not ‘ ravens,’ that the original text represented as the 
friends of Elijah, and the ‘ brook Cherith ’ should be 
the ‘wady of Rehoboth' (see Ciieritii, Raven). A 
pre-exilic writer too, gives, most probably, a list of 
districts bordering on X. Arabia as ‘sons’ of Misrim 
(not Mizraim) in Gen. 10 13 f. , whilst Misrim itself is, 
according to P, a ‘son’ of Ham (Jerahmeel). 1 P of 
course is not himself pre-exilic ; but we can at any rate 
refer to the prophecies of Isaiah ; Is. 20 in its most 
original form, and 306 7 iz, according to the original 
meaning, speak of Misrim not of Misraim. (See 
‘ Isaiah,’ SHOT 98, 102. On 1 K. 1425, see Shisiiak.) 

The N. Arabian Musri is also very probably referred to in 
Am. I9 and 39,- also, b) 7 an archaism, in many other late 
passages, only a few of which can be mentioned, eg., Is. 
43 3 45 14 [ SBOT , 140]. Joel 3 [ 4 ] 4 3 19, Hab. 3 7, Lam. 4 21 56 , 
Ps. 00 11 [9] 83 s [7] 87 4 120 5 and, probably, elsewhere in the 
Psalter (see Psalms, Lamentations). 

Glancing once more in conclusion at the origin of the 
form Mizraim, we cannot help seeing how well E. 
Meyer’s view (see § 1) agrees with the theory adopted 


man, Dr. C. T. Beke, in 1834 anticipated him as to the general 
situation of the c'lSCC-f the Exodus (see Exodus, § 4 ; Moses, 
§ 6). Though noticed in due time by Ewald, the leading OT 
scholar of the day, the suggestion produced no impression upon 
criticism. Internal evidence was not enough ; archseologica! 
data were necessary to complete the proof, or at any rate to 
enforce a respectful consideration of the hypothesis. 

1 According to the view proposed here and in Crit. Bib. t Gen. 
10 13 f. should run thus (on zw. 10-12 see Nimrod) —‘And Misrim 
begat Carmelites, and Meonites, and Baalathites, and Tappu- 
hites, and Zarephathites, and Ziklagites, and Rehobothites, 
from whence came forth the Pelistim [to fight with David ; cp 
2 S. 21 18-22].' All these are places in S. Judah or on its border ; 
the substitution of ‘Rehobothites’ for ‘Caphtorim’ and of 
‘Zarephathites’ for Pathrusim may specially deserve attention. 

2 See the cogent argument of Wi., Musri 2 (1898), 8 f. It 
should be noted that Am. 1 10 corresponds with 39 where the 
‘palaces' or ‘fortresses* in the land of Q'*iSO are mentioned. 
The writer assumes that the capital of Mu§ri was called 

See Amos, § 9. 

3 * O Tyre and Zidon ’ (pTXl is) should probably be ‘ O Missur * 
(llSC): N. Arabia is meant. ‘ Philistia ’ (nt’Vfi) should perhaps 
be ‘Zarephath,’ a place and district which were reckoned to the 
N. Arabian Musri. See Zarephath. 
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above from Winckler. In fact, in a Minaean inscription 
{Hal. 535) we find the terms Misran and al-Misr used 
indifferently for the same X. Arabian region (Wi. AOF 
337). See especially Winckler, ' Alusri, Aleluhha , 
Alain' I. and II. in the A 1 VG, 1898. It should be 
noticed in connection with this subject (1) that there are 
textual phenomena—too many to be mentioned here— 
which strongly favour the theory that cnsE is often 
wrongly pointed nnso ; (2) that historical results are 
appearing which clear up various obscure parts of the 
Hebrew historical tradition ; and (3) that there are 
other ethnics and place-names which have been mis¬ 
read in certain contexts, and which, if correctly restored, 
illustrate and confirm the view here given respecting 
cnsE, among which may be especially mentioned 3*10 
for nira (see Moab, iii.), crc- for cc : 3 (see Siieciiem, 
and Shicciiem, Tower of), pep for pVcy, c'Siy for Jerah- 
meel, Jerahmeelim (see Jerahmeel, Moses, § 6 /.), 
|H 3 n. mu, and 'm3 for rnirn, mainn, (see Rehoboth), 
'iicr for ito (see Geshur, 2), ncin for chp (see 
Sisera), etc. It is not necessary to accept all these 
in order to do justice to the arguments in favour 
of “to (“nxa ?) and ensa ; but it is needful to see that 
the foundations of Israelite history have to be re¬ 
examined, and to realise that we have now fully passed 
the stage of merely speculative inquiry, and are reaching 
or have reached that of well-assured methodical investi¬ 
gation. If our general theory is sound, nothing indeed 
is stranger than the regularity with which scribes make 
their mistakes, and editors, under the influence of his¬ 
torical theory, their conjectural corrections. T. K. c. 

The following illustrative passages from the inscriptions, 
relative to the N. Arabian Musri and Ku 5 , are taken chiefly 
from Schrader, KA T<~) :— 

1. p. 289, 1 . 73. Sarrani milt Musri, the kings of Musur, 
mentioned along with ihe kings of Miluhhi (cp 80, 81). 

2. p. 255, i. igf., and Wi. AOF i. 26. Hanunu of Gaza fled 
to mat Musri. Cp 396 f. ; the same Hanunu joins Sab-’i, 
Who is called sillannu (or turtannu) mat Musri, on which see 
Wi. AOF i. 26 f. Both together march against Sargon at 
Raphia. In /. j of the second inscription pir’u Sar mat Musri 
occurs. Pir’u is not, as Schrader supposed in 1883= Pharaoh, 
but the name of a N. Arahian king; he is mentioned with a N. 
Arabian queen, Samsieh, and a Sabsean, lt’amar. 

3. p. 398, /. 6 f ; cp^ Wi. 27. Sargon advances against 
Yaman ; who flees ‘ana it 1 mat Musuri sa pa-at mat Miluhha 
innabit ’— i.e., towards the district of Musur which belongs* to 
Meluhha. See Ashdod. 

4. p. 301, l. 23 ; Wi. 27 ; 5 ar mat Musuri mentioned between 
Ashkelon and Ekron-and-Meluhha— i.e., the N. Arabian region, 
including, as Wi. contends, the lands of Mu$ri and Kus. 

5. A fragment (Rm. 284) of Esar-haddon’s Annals (Wi. AOF 

ii., 17 f). 1 Esar-haddon, king of Assur, sakkattak of Babylon 

. . . Kus, whither none of my fathers . . . [messengers] had 
sent, [answer] had not come back, . . . whither birds do not 

flyer. . 

This is illustrated by the description which Esar-haddon gives 
in a fragment of his Annals (Budge, Hist, of Esar-haddon , 
cp Wi. Unters. 97 f), in which the king, speaking of 
his second Egyptian campaign, says, ‘ From the country of 
Egypt the camp I withdrew, and to the land of Meluhha I set 
straight the road (expedition) . . . Four kashu of ground, a 
journey of two days, snakes (with) two heads ... of death, 
and I trampled upon . . . gazelles, of lizards winged (?)... 
The god Merodach, the great lord (to my) help came, he saved 
the life of my army.’ This passage, indeed, is of illustrative 
value, not only for the frequent relation to Kus just quoted, but 
also for the striking description in Is. 306 ^ 7 a, which (see 
Isaiah [Book], § u) really refers to the flight of Hanunu of 
Gaza to Pir’u king of the N. Arabian Musri. The Assyrian and 
the Hebrew descriptions of the inhospitable region traversed are 
in singular agreement. We should remember, in reading the 
former, that Esar-haddon sought to bring all Arabia under the 
supremacy of Assyria. 

6. Esar-haddon’s account of his tenth campaign (Budge, 117). 
The phrase ‘ which (is called) in the language of the men of the 
land of Kus and Musur’ can hardly refer, as Budge thought in 
1880, to Ethiopia and Egypt. The order of the names would 
have been the reverse. So Winckler, Musri ii., 2, who gives 
another illustrative passage which need not be quoted. 

MIZZAH (H-TD ; § 32 n.), one of the four ‘sons’ of 
Reuel b. Esau ; Gen. 3613 17 1 Ch. 1 37 (in Gen. MOze. 
but mozai [E>] in v. 17 ; in Ch. OMOZ6 [B], mo>[6 [A], 
maze [L]). See Edom, and cp Genealogies i., § 7, 
col. 1665. 


MNASON (mnacoon [Ti. WH]), a man of Cyprus, 
and ‘ an old disciple,’ in whose house in Jerusalem Paul 
lodged on the occasion of his last recorded visit to that 
city (Acts 21 16), the apostle and his party having been 
conducted thither by the friends from Caesarea. 

• In EV Mnason is represented as having accompanied the 
party from Casarea ; but ayorra nap’u £ei'ur#o>/u.ei' 'SlvacrwC 
ti vi ought rather to be resolved into ay. irp'o? Mi >da. tra £en«r- 
Outper nap’ avrio, and translated ‘ bringing us to one Mnason . . . 
with whom we should lodge.’ D Syr. p. marg. forayorres k. t.A. 
reads as follows^: obroi 6e riyayor rjpas np'os cus £o'i(r0w/u.ev, tea i 
7rapayei'0/u.evoi ei$ Tiva Ktop.rp' eyevopeOa 7 rapa Mt'dacoi'i Ku7rptw, 
pa&rjTfj apxaiu>. KatceiOey e£iorres rjAflo/u.ei' els Tep., vnebegavro 
(Tisch. V7re6e£av) re vjpas ao-/u.eVws oi a8eA<£ot— thus making out 
Mnason to have been Paul’s host, not at Jerusalem, but at some 
village intermediate between Casarea and Jerusalem. The 
reading is accepted by Blass, Holtzmann, and Hilgenfeld; hut, 
as Wendt (ad loc., 1899), remarks, it is not easy to see how such 
a reading, had it been the original one, should have disappeared 
from the received text, whilst, on the other hand, its introduction 
into the received text may be easily explained as due to a certain 
difficulty caused by v. 17, which seemed to imply that Paul did 
not arrive in Jerusalem until after he had been with Mnason. 

Mnason is conjectured to have been a Hellenist and 
to have belonged to that circle of the (Hellenistic) 

‘ brethren ’ by whom Paul was received gladly the day 
before he presented himself to Janies and the (Judaistic) 
elders {v. 1 7/.). The designation ‘ old disciple ' (apxaios 
fiaOyrris) is perhaps to be associated with the ■ at the 
beginning ’ (er apxy) of Acts 11 15 ; he may have been 
one of the men of Cyprus who were driven from 
Jerusalem by the persecution after the death of Stephen, 
and may have been first introduced to Paul at Antioch. 
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Name (§ 1). 
Boundaries (§ 2). 
Country (§§ 3-6). 
People (§ 7). 
Roads (§ 8). 


Cities (S 9). 

Neighbours (§ to). 
History (§ 11 f). 

Moab and Israel (§ 13). 
More OT reff. (§ 14). 


The exact form of the name is tolerably certain ; Heb. 
2 N 1 D, Gen. 1937 , and 178 times (ace. to BDB), once 

1. Name and > 2 S. 812; 0 mcoaB, mooaB- 

geographical [c]ithc, h mcoaB[€]itic ; Ass. Alu-- 
terms tz-ha, but also Ala--ha, Ala-'-ab, Ala- 
'a-ab (Schr. KA T 140, 257, 355 and 
Glossary; Del. Par . 294 ff.), MI 2 ND. The ety¬ 
mology offered in Gen. 19 37 is hardly sufficient proof 
that Mo’ab was ever slurred to Me’ab, though such 
change was possible (Nestle, Si. Kr., 1892, p. 573). 
The etymology in question is given in the Greek of Gen. 
1937 , \l’yov<sa. €k tov 7rarpo's p,ov, which Ball (SPOT) 
adds to the MT ; '3xp -cnS Neither this derivation, 
however, nor an alternative of similar meaning (Ges. 
Thes. ) can be the real one. The form seems participial, 
and the Heb. 3x\ * to desire,’ has been suggested, as if 
Moab=‘the desirable’ land or people. It is more 
in accordance with what we know of the Moabite 
tongue to seek for the root in Arabic, where, however, 
the only possible one is zva’aba, * to be affected with 
shame or anger.’ 

To this question is allied the other, of the original 
and principal object of the name. Some authorities 
(e.g., Bennett in Hast. BD 3403) take this to have been 
the land. The Hebrew evidenc-e, however, lather points 
to the people. 

It is indeed doubtful whether in any OT passage 
* Moab’ by itself means the land. BI)B s.v. cites Xu. 
2111 as a passage where the land is meant ; but in r. 13 
Moab is parallel to the gentilic Amorite : in v. 15 also 
it is the people. ‘ Moab ’ is not necessarily the land 
even in Judg. 329, nor in Am. 2 i f, nor Zeph. 29 (par¬ 
allel to Ammonites) ; and everywhere else the people 
are obviously meant. 

This evidence is confirmed by the facts : that Moab has not 
survived as a geographical term ; that the Greek translators 
found it necessary to form the geographical expression Mwa- 
^etTis ; and that similarly in Hebrew itself when the territory is 
intended one or other of several compound expressions is used : 
2 R 1 D pN» ‘land of Moab’ both in L> (and 1 >L. I5 2869 [29 1J 
34 5 f and Dt. passages in other books, e.g., Judg. 11 15 ff.) and 
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in P (Dt. 32 49) ; mtl’, ‘ territory of Moab 1 E (? Nu. 21 20); 
*,*3 'nc in 1 J (Gen. 3635) and in Ruth 1 \f. cb 26 43, Other 
names for parts of the territory are “VlC : 'Cn, ‘the tableland,' in 
P (Josh. 13 10 16 ff. 20s); probably also jilty (1 Ch. 5 16, cp HG 


548) from the same root; 3K10 ‘wilderness of M.’ (Dt. 

28)=niDlp * wilderness of Kedemoth ' or ‘ the eastern parts’ 
(Dt. 2 26); 3 JOO ‘steppes of M.,’ the parts of the Arabah 

opposite Jericho on the K. of Jordan: always in P (Nu. 22 1 
20 3 63 31 12 3350 30 x 3 Dt. 34 in 8 Josh. 13 32) ; 1 *1TJ£ ‘the 
land of Ja'azer,’ is used by JE (Nu. 32 1) for the bulk of the 
country; and in Ezek. 269 we find 3N1D *jn3, ‘shoulder of 


Moab,’ doubtless meaning the ridge above the Dead Sea. 2 
The natural boundaries of the land of Moab are well 
defined except in the X., where there is practically no 
0 jy , frontier. To the E. lies the Arabian 

* desert ; but even here the line between 
arable land, .on which men may settle, and the real 
desert suitable only for nomads, is indeterminate. As 
the ruins of towns, however, all eease before the Hajj 
(Mecca pilgrimage) road is reached, and as very few of 
the wadies rise farther E., the road may be taken as a 
conventional boundary in that direction. On the S., Is. 
15 7 gives the c'myn (‘ torrent valley of the Poplars ’: 


see Arahaii [Hkook]) as the frontier ; this is probably 
the long Wady el 1 lasy (or Hesi or Hessi of the PEE 
reduced map, or el-Ahsa of some travellers), running up 
SE. from the south end of the Dead Sea, and described 
by Doughty (Ar. Des. I26) as dividing the uplands of 
Moab from those of Edom (the cm* ‘ wilderness of 
E.,’ 2 K. 38 ). On the \V. the boundary was the Dead 
Sea and the Jordan. On the N. and XE. lay the territory 
of Ammon ; but here there are no natural features con¬ 
spicuous enough to form a boundary. When Moab's 
political frontier lay so far X. it probably took a diagonal 
direction, running SE. from the torrent valley now called 
W. Ximrin, to the present Hajj road : there are no 
Moabite towns identifiable at any distance to the X. of 
W. Hesban (but see under Ammon and Jazer). With¬ 
in these boundaries, measuring from the W. Ximrin on 
the X. to the W. el-Hasy on the S. and from the Dead 
Sea coast on the W. to the Hajj road on the E., we get 
a territory about 60 m. long by 30 broad ; but the actual 
utmost length of Moab may have been rather under 
than over 50 m. ; of the breadth, not more than two- 
thirds was ever cultivated or settled land. 

The bulk of this territory consists of high tableland 
on much the same level as the great deserts to the E. 

3 Character of il ’ but broken b y several wide, deep, 
of region and P ree ipi tousea n o,ls across the greater 
® ’ part of its breadth, and by many shorter, 

but as abrupt, glens immediately above the Dead Sea. 3 
In other words, Moab is but the cracked and gaping 
edge of the great Arabian plateau. The elevation is 
from 2300 to 3300 above the Mediterranean, or from 
3600 to 4600 above the Dead Sea ; 4 rising slowly from 
N. to S., and as a rule a very little higher along the W. 
edge (before the promontories run out) than towards the 
desert, to which there is a slight dip. The geology is 
the same as that of the range on the other side of the 


1 [ 1 1 is not impossible that in documents used by the writers of 
our present Hexateuch the geography differed in important re¬ 
spects from that which we find in this work, and that the geogra¬ 
phical difficulties which this work presents are largely owing to 
this. See special articles on the place-names, and Wanderings. 
Thus ‘ Moan ’ may often have come from Missur (the N. Arabian 
Musri; see Mizraim, § 2 b), and 'Arboth-Moab may have been 
corrupted out of ‘Arab-missur.— t. k. c.] 

2 See col. 3170, n. 2. 

3 The surface falls into two parts : N. of W. Waleh there is a 
rolling plain, now part of the Belka’, and probably the Misor of 
Josh. 13 16, etc. (see § 1): it is broken only by short glens in the 
\V. From W. Waleh southwards the surface is broken as far E. 
as the desert by the great cafions. 

4 The PEF Survey Maps give the following heights from N, 
to S. Klealeh 3064 (on a height above the surrounding plateau), 
Heshbon 2964, hit. Neho 2643 (rather below the plateau), Medeba 
2380 (?); other neighbouring figures are 2600, 2700, 2800 ; Kerak 
is 33 2 3> MOteh 2800, Jafar 4114 (?). The figures on the Hajj 
road from N. to S. run 2400, 2700, 2500, 2900. 
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great Jordan fault: a basis of Xubian sandstone (as can 
be seen in the canons and along the Dead Sea coast) 
rising to 1000 ft. above the Mediterranean ; upon that 
a crystalline limestone some 1500 ft. thick ; and then 
500 ft. of soft cretaceous limestone, on which lies the 
soil of the plateau. 1 The springs all rise at the junction 
of the hard and soft limestone. Thus the plateau itself 
is without them ; but they are found in all the canons 
and glens, which for the most part have in eonsequence 
perennial streams. As throughout Eastern Palestine, 
there are volcanic features : scattered outbreaks of black 
basalt, many of them with warm and sulphurous 
fountains. The rainfall is ‘fair' (Wilson, PEEQ , 
1899, p. 309), ‘the climate colder than that of W. 
Palestine, and snowstorms 2 are not uncommon in winter 
and spring, and then the easterly winds are very eold. 
The summer is hot, but the nights cool' (ibid.). 

Seen from Western Palestine, with the Dead Sea between, 
Moab presents the appearance of a mountain-wall (mountains of 
the Aba rim [ the red sandstone glowing above the blue 

waters, and broken only by two or three valleys, of which the 
Mojib or Arnon offers the widest gap. Seen from the Jordan 
valley, the range of ‘Abarim breaks up into what seem separate 
mountains, rising from the Dead Sea by slope and precipice to 
a height of 3000 and ^000 ft.; but in reality these are not so 
much mountains as piers or promontories of the plateau, at 
pretty much the same level as the latter, behind them runs, a 
very little higher than they, its long western ridge (already re¬ 
ferred to), from which the plateau slopes very gently to the desert. 

T he general exposure of the plateau is thus eastwards 
and to the desert; the slight western ridge shuts out 
the view to the W. From the similar geology, the 
scenery of the plateau is very like that of the hill-country 
of Judaia. In most localities one would not know the 
difference, except that in Judah the inhabitant always 
feels the great gulf lying to the E. and isolating the land 
from the rest of Asia ; whilst from Moab the open desert 
rolls eastward without trench or bulwark between. This 
fact is pregnant with much of the distinction between 
the histories of the two countries. In Moab you never 
feel out of touch with Arabia; but Western Palestine 
belongs to the Levant. 

The limestone soil of Moab, though often shallow, 
stony, and broken by ridges and scalps of rock, is 
extremely fertile, and produces, without artificial addi¬ 
tions, large crops of wheat. Every traveller has been 
impressed with this. Visiting it in March, Bliss calls 
it ‘the green plateau’ (PEl'Q, 1895, P- 2 °5) ; even in 
July (1891), when the present writer was there, though 
the general aspect was brown and white, the amount of 
edible grass was considerable and the still unreaped 
fields were heavily laden with corn. In the town of 
Kerak, Doughty says (Ar. Des. 1 22, ep 12/.) that grain 
‘ is almost as the sand.' Where there is no cultivation 
the high healthy moors are tolerably covered with rich 
aromatie pasture and scattered bushes of * retem ’ or 
broom ; and in the hollows, upon the non-porous lime¬ 
stone, the grass grows high and thick (ib. 27), and even 
the surrounding slopes are in spring ‘ staidly green' 
(Bliss, op. cit. 213). With the nomadie character of so 
many of the present population, there are few vineyards 
(only about Kerak) ; but the English survey discovered 
many ancient winepresses, especially about Heshbon 
and about Sibmah in the Jordan valley. The plateau 
itself is almost absolutely treeless, 3 and the slopes to¬ 
wards the Jordan valley bear little more than thorns 
and thistles ; but in the well-watered canons there is 
much bush, tamarisks are frequent, and especially long 
lovely groves of oleander ; in places rushes and ferns 
grow luxuriantly. Consequently there is a wealth of 
bird-life (Tristram, Land of Moab) ; wolves, jackals, 
hyaenas, gazelles, wild cows, and the beden or ibex are 

1 Cp Conder, Append. A to PE EM, Heih and Moab; 
Wilson, PEEQ. 1899, P- 307. 

2 In Feb. 1898 Brunnow was delayed by deep snow in the 
BelkiV (MDP l , 1899, p. 24). 

3 Whilst Gilead is thickly wooded, the woods cease S. of the 
Jabbok ; here the only wood is the Hirsh el-'Amrlyeh. See 
PEE Survey, E. Pal., 109, cp group of firs at es-SinObarat, i.e., 

* the Firs’ (idem , 220). 
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all found (Heth and Moab, 122 f). Bees abound, and 
there is considerable cultivation of honey. 

The principal valleys with watercourses and interven¬ 
ing mountains or headlands are the following, beginning 

4 Watercourses from the N ' First> there are a dozen 
j f Si I or more short watercourses (of which 

and headlands. the longesl is hardly l6 m \ } faIling 

rapidly from the surface level of the hard limestone, 
2500 ft. above the Mediterranean, by more or less 
narrow glens, almost straight into the Jordan valley 
and Dead Sea, 1290 ft. below the Mediterranean. They 
contain shallow burns or brooks of water. The chief 
are the Wadies Nimrln, Kefrein, Kuseib, Hesban, 
'Ayun Musa, el-Jideid, el-Meshabbeh. 'Ain Hesban (see 
Heshbon) is about 500 ft. below the village of that 
name, and gives birth to a considerable stream of pure 
water in a valley with many gardens and some ancient 
ruins. The headland between Wady Hesban and W. 
'Ayun Musa, el-Mesukkar, is probably the biblical Betii- 
peor (q.v. ; -rips probably =' gorge ’ or ‘pass’). The 
next headland, that to the S. of the W. 'Ayun Musa, 
still bears the name Neba, and may [as the text stands] 
confidently be identified with the Mt. Nebo of P, for 
which E and D give ‘the Pisgah’ (see HG , 563/.; 
but cp Nebo, Mount). The Ashdoth Pisgah are 
the barren terraces and steep slopes, covered with thistles 
only, which fall down into the W. 'Ayun Musa, and the 
Seil el-Hery or W. Jideid. The W. 'Ayun Musa would 
therefore be the ‘ glen ’ of Nu. 21 20; though some prefer 
for this the W. Hesban. The headland S. of W. 
Meshabbeh is taken by Conder and others to be Beth- 
peor; behind it on the plateau is Main, probably 
Baalme'on. 


After this series of short watercourses and intervening 
headlands we have the three large canons, which, with 
e mv ,, some of their tributaries, break from the 

cafions desert itself - At first broad ‘ shallow 

basins, they slowly shelve westward, 

narrowing as they deepen to some thousands of feet 
below the level of the plateau ; with colossal cliffs and, 
in some places before they reach their mouths on the 
Dead Sea coast, narrow ravines, almost impassable. 

The first of these great trenches is the Wady Zerka 
Ma'in, with sources so far N. as the southern side of 
the watershed from the 'Amman, in Ammonite territory, 
and draining the whole of the northern plateau. The 
higher elevation of the plateau to the S. prevents any 
but the most meagre of tributaries from that direction. 
Ten miles from the Dead Sea the W. Zerka Main is 
nearly 2 m. wide from lip to lip and 1400 ft. deep. 
The whole of the stream in the Wady (not merely 
the hot wells upon it) appear to be the K aWtfipoT), 
Callirrhoe, of Josephus (Ant. xvii. 65 ; BJ \. 33 s) and 
Pliny (NIT v. 16 72). 

Josephus places ‘down upon it ’ (Kara) the hot baths to which 
Herod was carried. 1 B/vii. (5 3 seems to describe the same 
wells in the valley to the N. of Machaerus (the modern Mkaur 
on the headland to the S. of W. Zerka Ma'in) under the 
name of Baapa?, in which Greek form one may perhaps recog¬ 
nise riniea. Jerome (OS s. Bee bn eon) gives the name as ‘ Baaru 
in Arabia R.*’., in the Roman province of that designation] ubi 
aquas calidas sponte humus effert ’ (while under Cariathaim he 
mentions Baare 10 R. m. W. of Medeba). Now 4! m. from the 
mouth of the W. Zerka Ma'in, and due N. from Mkaur, there 
are hot wells: four large and some smaller, of which the hottest 
have a temperature of about 140° F. with strong deposits of 
sulphur. Ancient roads have been traced leading to the spot 
(which lies on the N. side of the.shallow stream in a ravine 120 
ft. broad, with luxuriant vegetation); and Roman medals with 
tiles and pottery have been discovered (see Seetzen, Reisen % 
2336 /, Irby and Mangles, Travels , 144/, Tristram, Moab , 
Conder, Heth and Moab, 145, 149). The identity of the W. 
Zerka Ma In with Callirrhoe is therefore tolerably certain. 
Conder sug gests the same Wady and stream as the Nahaliel 

1 This distinction between the stream on which the baths 
were and the baths themselves is overlooked by those who take 
Callirrhoe as referring to the baths (so Robinson, Phys. Geog. 
164), and wonder why Josephus describes them as flowing into 
the Dead Sea. This removes any reason for finding Herod's 
Baths at es-Sara (Zarah) farther to the S., as Dechent proposes 
\.odo(ZDPV'lT. 9 6jf.). v * 
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of Nu. 21 19 (see, however, Nahaliel). S. of the W. Zerka 
Ma'in, the plateau bears one of its few high eminences, Jebel 
‘Attarus (c. 4000 ft.); see Ataroth. In this connection we 
may refer to Buhl's suggestion (Pal. 124) as to the pDj;n *n of 
Josh. 13 19 (see Zareth-shahar ; cp|Zarah, PEFSurvey, 289). 

The next canon southwards is the Wady Mojib, the 
biblical Arnon. The main branch starting in the 
wilderness of Kedemoth [ q.v .] receives its first con¬ 
siderable contribution of water from the Ras el-Mojib, 
a fountainhead some 5 m. W. of the Hajj road. The 
stream after running through a shallow depression falls 
in a cascade over 30 ft. high into a valley, which deepens 
rapidly (Buhl, Pal ., after Danger’s Reisebericht 16 ^). 
From the S. it is met by a wady, in which three have 
joined: the W. es-Sultan, the Seil Lej(j)un, with their 
sources not far from Katraneh on the Hajj road, and a 
shorter W. Balu'a. See the new survey (which differs 
from previous accounts) by Bliss, PEFQ, 1895, PP- 215/I, 
with map, p. 204. Again, about 4^ m. from the mouth 
it receives from the N. the W. Waleh with tributaries 
draining the plateau from as far N. as the Kal'at el 
Belka' on the Hajj road. In biblical times all (or at 
least all except the last) of these branches appear to 
have borne the name Arnon : cp the plural phrase 
‘valleys of Arnon’ in Nu. 21 14 1 (on w. 14 f, cp 
Vaheb). 

The main valley where it is crossed by the great high road of 
Moab (about 8 or 9 m. from the Dead Sea) is some 2000 ft. deep, 
with cliffs which have impressed every traveller: ‘the cliff of 
the valleys,’ Nu. 21 15 ; ‘ostendunt regionis illius accolae locum 
vallis in praerupta demersae, satis horribilem et periculosum, qui 
a plerisque usque nunc Arnonas appellatur’ (Jer. OS, Arnon); 
cp Burckhardt and Seetzen’s Travels, Doughty, Ar. Des., and 
Bliss (PEFQ, 1895, p. 215) : ‘ a thrilling moment of surprise on 
coming suddenly to the edge of the almost perpendicular cliffs.* 
From edge to edge of these the distance is over 2 m.; at the 
bottom the bed is 40 yards wide. The Mojib issues on the 
Dead Sea through a chasm little more than 100 ft. wide. 
Altogether there is not S. of the Jabbok another natural division 
so decisive and impressive. It cannot, therefore, surprise us 
that, although lying across the middle of what we have seen to 
be the land of Moab, the Arnon should so often in history have 
proved a political boundary. 

On the arrival of Israel the Arnon separated the 
Amorites from Moab, whom the former had driven S. 
of it (Nu.21i3 2 Judg. 11 18). It is also given as the 
S. limit of Reuben. In 37 A.n. it appears to have 
been the border between the territories of Herod and 
those of the Nabatasans, whom Herod had pushed to the 
S. of it (Jos. Ant. xviii. 5 i ; HG, 569). Till 1893 the 
Arnon formed the S. boundary of the Turkish Mutaser- 
rafiik of the Belka and of effective Turkish rule in E. 
Palestine : 3 and it is still the border between the lands 
of the Keraki and Hamadeh Arabs (Bliss, op. cit. 216). 

The third great canon across Moab starts close to 
Katraneh on the Hajj road as the Wady 'Ain el-Franjy 
(perhaps the Brook ZKRED 4 of Nu. 21 w f .), and then, as 
the W. Kerak, winds a narrow and deep ravine past 
Kerak (just before it leaves the plateau) and falls into 
the Dead Sea N. of the Lisan peninsula. By Kerak 
there is cultivation of olives, figs, pomegranates, and 
some vines. Between the Wadies Mojib and Kerak 
are two short glens with [watercourses W. el-Garrah 
and W. Beni (Hamid or) Hammad ; somewhere here 
was the ascent of Euhith. S. of the Mojib the Jebel 
Shihan rises above the plateau to a height of about 
3000 ft. Between the Wadies Kerak and el-Hasy (or 

1 In z>. 13 the Arnon crossed by Israel is described as ‘in the 
wilderness which comes forth from the border of the Amorite,’ 
which may refer to one of the branches of the W. Waleh. 

2 [Elsewhere (see Wanderings, and cp Vaheb) it is pointed 
out that under the present text, which is not free from critical 
difficulty, there are traces of an earlier narrative in which the 
place-names belong to the Jerahmeelite and Misrite region. 
According to this view, Arnon in Nu. 21 139C has displaced 
*Aram = Jerahmeel, and Moab (as often in the narrative books) 
is a corruption of Missur (i.e., the N. Arabian Musri).— t.k.c.] 

3 In 1893 a new mutaserraflik was established S. of the 
Arnon with its centre at Kerak, but taking its name from Ma'an 
near Petra. 

4 [The present geography of Nu. 21 117C may perhaps be of 
later origin (cp Zered); but this does not dispense us from the 
duty of seeking to understand it.] 
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Ahsa) are several shorter watercourses, of which the 
most important are W. el-Kuneiyeh (?) and W. Numere, 
the latter held by many to be the Waters of Nimrim 
(Is. 156 Jer.4834). 

Along with this great plateau, the people of Moab 
at certain periods in their history held, and gave their 
name to, that part of the Jordan 


6. Moabite 


valley immediately lxdow its northern 


portion of sect j on — e ., opposite to Jericho on 

Jordan Valley. the E of the ri ^ r . This J is what P 

calls the ' Arboth Moab' (see above, §1). The name 
Moab does not appear here before P; yet earlier con¬ 
quests of the eastern Jordan valley by Moab are not 
only asserted by presumably ancient narratives ( e,g ., 
Judg. 312-30; see Moore’s commentary), but were at 
all times extremely probable from the geographical 
relations of the Jordan valley to the Moabite plateau. 
The long level stretch just to the X. of the Dead Sea 
and E. of Jordan lies as much at the mercy of the 
occupants of the tableland above it as the opposite 
plains of Jericho lie open to the highlanders of Judaea 
and Ephraim. The warmth of the valley makes it an 
attractive refuge from the winter weather of the plateau, 
where according to an Arabic proverb ‘ the cold is 
always at home’ {HG 56). Nor is the whole district 
so barren as the names ’Arabah, Jesiiimon, and Beth- 
jeshimoth [qq.v. ] would seem to imply. These are 
terms strictly applicable only to the neigbourhood of 
the Dead Sea. Farther X. there are many streams, 
and the soil in the warm air is exceedingly fertile. 
Irrigation is very easy. At the present day the Arabs 
of the plateau have winter camps in the valley; and the 
’Adwan tribe cultivate fields upon it (as the present 
writer on a visit in 1891 learned through the absence 
from the camp in \V. Hesban of the chief 'Ali Dhiab, 
who was said to be attending to his harvests in the 
Ghor). Then the Jordan with its few and difficult 
fords opposite Jericho forms a frontier, which its more 
passable stretches farther up, opposite Ephraim, cannot 
provide. Consequently, even when Israel crossing the 
latter held Gilead, it was quite possible for Moab to 
hold the part of the valley opposite Jericho. In every 
way this belongs to the tableland above it. Similarly 
Moab must have held the well-watered and fertile land 
at the S. end of the Dead Sea. 

The fertile plateau (see above, § 3) with its extensive 
pasture-lands, and its much cultivation, producing corn, 

„ _ ... vines, and many fruit-trees, enjoyed 

7. Population. a , emperate eli ,; ate (# 3) . „ J ' vas 

therefore able to sustain an abundant population. To 
this the frequent ruins of small villages and not a few 
considerable towns still bear testimony. For the most 
part they evidently date from the Roman and Byzantine 
periods , 1 when the country was well protected from the 
desert Arabs by forts and camps, and was traversed by 
well-made roads (§ 8 ), with a considerable commerce. 
Under native kings, or when held by Israel, the land of 
Moab cannot have been quite so safe, and therefore 
hardly so thronged ; still, we shall not be far wrong in 
conceiving of the population even then as abundant. 
In OT times we read of the * cities of Moab ’ ; and the 
people are pictured in multitudes and always as aggres¬ 
sive and tumultuous ('sons of tumult’ Nu. 24 i 7 [see 
Sheth], cp Is. 15 / Jer. 4845). 

If we were sure of the exact character of the many dolmens 
and cromlechs scattered over the N\V. of the plateau (Conder 
reckons 200 in the portion he surveyed) we might add these to 
the proofs of a large population in the very earliest period. On 
the other hand, we must keep in mind that very large stretches 
of the plateau must always have been pastoral with few 
inhabitants. The figures on the Moabite Slone are puzzling*, 
in /. 16 Mesha claims to have put to death in one place no fewer 
than 7000 Israelites; but again in /. 20 the forces he led against 
Jahaz consisted only of 200 men, taken ‘from all the clans of 
Moab.’ 

The disposition and nature of the land cannot have 
been without effect on the character and manner of 

1 Cp Brunnow, MDPV> 1898, p. 34. 
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life of the inhabitants. So tempting a province, so 
open to the desert, must always have had a large 
portion of its population in various stages of transition 
from the nomadic and pastoral to the settled and 
agricultural conditions of life. So they are pictured 
throughout history and so they are to-day. The OT 
recognises Moab as a Semitic people, therefore of 
nomadic and Arabian origin, who had settled in their 
land shortly before the arrival of Israel. 1 It mixes up 
Moab and Midian (Xu. 25 ). From the fifth century 
onwards we find them dispossessed or overrun by 
‘Arabs’ and ‘ Nabataeans.’ The Roman Empire — by 
means of chains of forts and several large and heavily 
fortified castles like those whose ruins are now called 
Lej(j)un, Kasr Bsher, and perhaps also Meshetta (Bliss, 
PEFQ, 1895, with plans and views) — kept the nomads 
back ; and hence villages and cultivation multiplied in 
Roman times more than other periods. Under the 
nominal government of the 'lurks the bulwarks gave 
way ; and to-day we find the pure Arab tribes like the 
'Anazeh harassing the E. border ; whilst within it other 
Arabs like the 'Achvan are settling to the cultivation of 
definite lands. Thus there must have been many 
successive deposits on the broad plateau from the 
restless human tides of Arabia. This may partly 
explain the noisy, aggressive character attributed to 
Moab by the OT (see above). The story of the origin 
of the nation (Gen. 1930^) and other passages in the 
OT (Xu. 25 Jer. 4826) seem to charge them with 
drunkenness and licentiousness. We have seen that 
the vine was extensively cultivated, and in the portion of 
the land surveyed by Colonel Conder’s party many 
winepresses were discovered both on the plateau 
(especially about el-Meshakkar and Hesban and at 
Sumia). The heat, too, of the Jordan valley enervates 
and demoralises : it was on its plains that Israel gave 
way to the impure rites of Beth-peor. Altogether we 
see from the geography, and from the OT pictures of 
Moab, a wild Arab race decadent under the first 
temptations of vine-culture and a relaxing climate. 

The main lines of wayfaring and traffic across Moab 
have always been very much the same ; and now the 
.p , less important tracks of ancient times are 
oa s. st jjj discernible. From the fords of Jordan 
opposite Jericho (there were four or five, all difficult) 
and the bridge which in Roman times (according to the 
recently discovered Mosaic map, see Medkba) spanned 
the river in the neighbourhood of the present bridge, 
various roads crossed the Jordan valley to the E. and 
SE. In contrast to the \V. coast of the Dead Sea the 
E. coast gives no room for a road at the level of the 
sea ; for the most part the cliffs come down to the 
water’s edge (see a paper by Gray Hill in the PEFQ, 
1900). 2 

Yet a track runs somewhat up the side of the hills as far as 
the W. Zerkii Ma’in ; and some distance above it, just after 
the W. Ghuweir is passed, there is a stretch of ancient road 
marked on the PEF reduced Map at a level of 183 ft. below the 
Mediterranean or about 1000 ft. above the Bead Sea. It 
appears again on the S. of the W. Hawarah, and must have led 
to the healing springs in the valley of Callirrhoe (see § 5), 
converging on which several ancient tracks have been discovered. 
One must have continued at least to Machairus. 

All the other roads from the Jordan made for the 
slopes and passes leading to the plateau. One, at 
present much frequented, by which the present writer 
travelled, climbs the ridge of Ras Kuseib and then 
curves S. towards Hesban. But there are tracks, with 
remains of ancient roads, 3 apparently Roman, up the 
W. Hesban, from which a road led through a steep 
rock-cutting upon Heshbon on the edge of the plateau. 
Another ancient track passed by el-Meshakkar (§ 4) on 
Heshbon (PEFM E. Pal . 151); another by the W. 
’Ayun Musa to Xebo (?); and another by \V. Jideid 

1 [Compare, however, Gad, § 8 .] 

2 N. of the W. Zerkii Ma’in there is a broad shelf before the 
plateau itself is reached. 

a Also near Sumia. 
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to Medeba or Main. The name of the lower stretches 
of the latter Wady (Ghuweir, ‘the little Ghor’ or 
4 chasm suggests to Conder ( PEFM ) the Heb. mn, 
with probably the same meaning, and therefore the 
‘ascent of Horonaim [q.v.] (Is. 15 s Jer. 48 s )- 1 Less 
plausible is the same explorer's suggestion of Tal'at 
Heisah or el-Heithah (a glen running up from W. 
Jideid upon Nebo) for the ‘ascent of Luhith ’ (Is. 15 s 
Jer. 48 s). 

All these roads from the Jordan valley struck a trunk 
road running S. , along the whole extent of the plateau by 
Elealeh, Heshbon, and Medeba, across the W. Waleh, by 
the W. of Dibon close by Kasr el-Besheir, across Arnon, 
by Rabbah to Kerak, and so ultimately across Edom 
to the Gulf of 'Akabah. Its course is marked by 
Roman milestones, many still in situ , and other ancient 
remains. In the Wadies Mojib and el-Hesi ‘the 
gradients were laid out with great skill' (Sir Ch. Wilson, 
PEFQ , 1899, p. 309). A branch connected this road 
with Main (Bliss, PEFQ , 1895, p. 213), which lies to 
the W. of it. Other branches struck N. and NW. 
from Heshbon to Rabbath-Ammon, and can still be 
traced past Kh. el-'Amriyeh, and to the NW. ofUmm el- 
Hanaflsh (PEF red. Map). Other branches struck 
across the country to the second great N. and S. road 
along the borders of the desert, represented to-day 
by the Hajj road. 2 Whilst the remains of all these 
ancient roads are Roman, dating from the Antonines, 
the great road-makers in Syria, they probably represent 
still older lilies of travel. Whilst the western trunk road 
must always have been the more secure from the nomad 
Arabs, the deep canons which it crosses make it much 
the more difficult. The line of Israel’s passage N. lay 
along the E. trunk road till at least the W. Waleh was 
passed, when it turned NE. upon Heshbon, and so 
down either the W. 'Ayun Musa or the W. Hesban to 
the Jordan Valley (see HG 564). 

Of the ‘ cities of Moab ’ we have first of all a group 
in the Jordan valley: Betii-nimrah [q.v.] at 'Fell 
Nimrln; Beth-iiaran [q.v.] at Tell- 

' * ie ^ s Rameh ; both of which, though they are 

* mentioned in the OT only in connection 
with the Amorites and Gad, must have belonged to 
Moab at many periods (ep Nimrim of Is. 156 ) ; Beth- 
jeshimoth [ q.v.] at Suweimeh ; Horonaim [q.v.] on 
one of the passes leading up to the plateau (see above, 
§8). According to Eusebius Betii-peor [q.v.] lay 
between Beth-nimrah and Beth-haran ; but see above, 
§ 4. Sebam or Sibmah [q.v.] is placed by Conder 
[PEFM 221) at Sumia in the W. Hesban, 2 m. from 
Hesban. 

On the plateau N. of W. Zerka Ma’in were situated 
the following towns, beginning from the N. : Elealeh, 
Heshbon, Nebo, Medeba, Beth-meon. These are 
either on high sites on the promontories and considered 
as sacred, like Nebo and Beth-meon, or on mounds by 
the main road, like Elealeh, Heshbon, and Medeba. 
Kh. ’Abu Nalkeh Merrill identifies with the ‘ Moabite 
town ’ N hc\a of Ptolemy ; in es-Samik, a few m. E. of 
Hesban, some see Samaga, taken along with Medeba 
by John Hyrcanus (Jos. Ant. xiii. 9 1). Kefeir el-Wusta 
and Kefeir ’Abu Sarbut, on the main road, must have 
been considerable towns in Byzantine times and perhaps 
earlier [PEFM E. Pal.). Kal'at Ziza, about 4 m. 
to the W. of the Hajj road, was a military post of 
the Romans [Not. Dignit.). On Mashetta or Umm 
Shetta, to the E. of the Hajj road see Tristram [Land 
of Moab ) and Bliss [PEFQ, 1895). On Kalat Belka, 
a castle on the Hajj road, see Doughty [Ar. Des. 

1 13 19). 

1 Jos. Ant. xiii. 15 4 mentions Oronas as a town of Moab. 

2 A third Roman road N. and S. appears to have run from 
Rabbath-Ammon by el-Kahf, Umm el-Walid, Remeil, Trayya, 
Kasr Bsher and Rujum Rlshfm to Lejjun. On this, and on the 
line of forts protecting the springs to the E. of it, and on the 
Roman roads S. of Lejjun, see Briinnow’s papers in MDPV, 
1898-1899. 
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Between the W. Zerka Main and the W. Waleh 
there were no towns on the main road ; but to the W. 
lay 'Ataroth [q.v., modern 'Attarus], Kiriathaim 
[q.v. , modern Kureiyat], and the strong fortress of 
Mactlerus [q.v. , and cp Zereth-shaiiar). 

South of the W. Waleh lay Dibon [q.v.], the modern 
Dhiban to the E. of the main road, on which farther 
S. are the ruins of the Roman castle, now called Kasr 
el-Besheir. North-east of Dibon is el-Jumeil, identified 
by some with Beth-gamul of Jer. 4823: cp the el- 
Gamila of Idrisi [ZDPV 8128). Buhl, however, puts 
Beth-gamul S. of Arnon. East of Dibon (Bliss, op. cit., 
227) are the important ruins of Umm er-Resas reckoned 
by some to be Kedemotii [q.v.]; Jahaz [q.v.] (which 
Eusebius places between Dibon and Medeba) must also 
have lain about here ; and Mephaath (Josh. 13 18 Jer. 
4821), according to Eus. a castle on the edge of the 
desert. Upon the main road just as it dips into the 
precipitous W. Mojib lay Aroek [q.v.]. 

In the valley of the Arnon there apparently lay * the 
city in the midst of the valley’ (Josh. 189): see Ar. 

Of the sites S. of the Arnon the following lie on or 
near the great trunk-road. On the S. edge of the W. 
Mojib are the ruins, Mehatet el-Hajj, which Tristram 
and others propose to identify with Ar. To the W. of 
the road at the foot of the hill called Shihan are ruins of 
the same name : and farther S. on the road others at 
Haimer, Erlhah, Beit el-Karm, called also Kasr 
Rabba with * tanks and a great building evidently 
Roman’ (Irby and Mangles, ch. 8), and Hememat 
with a tower, Misde (also at Mejdelein, west of the 
road). Then come the more considerable remains of 
Rabba ( ib. , ‘ two old Roman temples and some tanks’ 
but no trace of walls; Briinnow, AlDP\ r , 1895, P- 7 1 > 
notices ' a kind of forum ’). This appears to be 
Rabbath [i.e., chief town of) Moab (see OS) to which the 
Greeks gave the name of 'ApeorroXis (see Ar). Buhl 
[Pal. 270) thinks it possible that we have here Kerioth 
and Kir-moab (see Kir-iieres); but Kir-moab, known 
also as Kir-hareseth, is placed by most at Kerak, 1 
for a description of which see Kir-iieres. To the 
proofs of the identification of Kir-heres with Kerak, 
given there, add the name (hitherto overlooked in this 
connection) of Wady Harasha (with a ruin Kasr IJ.) 
which is applied, according to Briinnow [MDPV 1895, 
p. 68) to the lower part of the Wady Kerak. Some 
12 m. E. of Kerak lies the ruin Lej(j)un, for the exact 
orientation of which, with plans, see Bliss, PEFQ, 1895. 
South of Kerak Eusebius places Eglalm [q.v.). 

Indeed, this district of Moab, ‘a country of downs with 
verdure so close as to appear almost turf and with cornfields,’ 
is ‘covered with sites of towns on every eminence and spot 
convenient for the construction of one . . . ruined sites visible 
in all directions’ (Irby and Mangles, ch. 7 , May 14 and 15). 
Here was the scene of the first encounter of Moslem troops with 
the Romans and their defeat at el-Moteh ; Uat-ras on the N. 
edge of the W. el-Ahsi is the Thorma of the ‘ Itinerary ’ (Wilson, 
PEFQ , 1899, p. 315). 

From Kerak a Roman road led SW. into the Ghor 
(Briinnow, MDPV , 1895, p. 68) by Dera'a on the W. 
Harasha 2 (see above) ; and on this Hank of Moab also 
not a few remains have been noted by travellers (see 
Luhith, Nimrim, and ep Tristram, Land of Moab, 57 ; 
Buhl, Pal. 272). 

In the time of Josephus there lay at the S. end of 
the Dead Sea a town Zoapa [BJ iv. 84. v. II. faapa, etc.). 
In O-Sunder / 3 a\a, Eusebiuscalls it (rrjyupand. faapa, and 
describes it as lying on the Dead Sea, with a garrison : 
‘the balsam and palm grow by it.’ It is the same, 
which under the name Zughar, Sughar, or Sukar is 
mentioned by the Arab geographers (Le Strange, Pal. 
under Moslems , 286 ff .), as a station on the trade route 
from the Gulf of 'Akabah to Jericho, one degree of lat. 
S. of Jericho. They describe it as on the Dead Sea, 
near the desert, overhung by mountains, near el-Kerak, 

1 Besides Irby and Mangles ( Travels , ch. 7 f.), cp A. L. 
Hornstein in PEFQ , 1898, pp. 93^, with views. 

2 Here some place the ‘ descent of Horonaim ’; but see § 8. 
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with a hot and evil climate ; the people thickset and 
swarthy. The Crusaders knew it as Segor (Rohricht, 
Gesch. Konigr. Jerus. 15, 409, 411 ; see also ZDPV 14, 
the Florentine map) but called it Palmen (Will, of Tyre, 
108 2230), Villa Palmarum, and Paumer. It is curious 
that Napoleon should mention the place under its 
biblical name ‘at the extremity of the Dead Sea 20 
leagues from Hebron, 15 from Kerak ’ ( Guerre 

d Orient, Camp, d'£gypte ft de Syrie, vol. ii. 12 /.). 
Where did he get this information ? Irby and Mangles 
(Travels , 1st June, 1818) place it in the lower part of 
the W. Kerak. Clermont Ganneau [PFPQ, 1886, 
p. 20) proposes a site near the Tawahin es-Soukhar in 
the Ghor es-Safieh ; Kitchener (PFPQ, 1884, p. 216) 
found many ruins of great antiquity under the name 
Kh. Dabrush. See also Reland, Palest. 577, 957, 
and Robinson, BP 648 ff- The Arab geographers 
identify it with the Zoar of Lot and this is accepted by 
those modern authorities who place the ‘ cities of the 
plain ’ at the S. end of the Dead Sea. See further 
Zoar, Sodom. g. a. s. 

Moab and Ammon (children of Lot) constitute along 
with Edom and Israel (children of Isaac) that group of 
TVi f f° ur Hebrew peoples which in early 
H ° Ur anti( l uit y issued from the Syro- 

. Arabian wilderness, and settled on the 

peop es. } )0rc i er 0 f the cultivated land eastward 
of the ‘great depression.’ According to Genesis, they 
had come out of Mesopotamia, and so were precursors 
of the larger wave which followed from the same 
quarter, forming the most southern outpost of the 
Aramaean immigration into the lands of Canaan and 
Heth (see Amorites, Canaan, Canaanites). The 
aborigines in whose lands the B’ne Ammon and Moab 
and the B’ne Israel successively settled were not 
extinguished by the conquest; they even exercised a far- 
reaching influence over their lords. The Moabites, and 
doubtless also the Ammonites and the Edomites, spoke 
the language of Canaan as well as the Israelites. They 
must have learned it from the Canaanites in the land 
eastward of Jordan. Our knowledge is extremely 
imperfect as regards other departments of the Canaanite 
influence ; but in religion it has left a noticeable trace 
in the cultus of Baal-peor (</.v. ), which was carried 
on in Moabite territory but was certainly of Canaanite 
origin. The special god of Moab, however, was 
Chemosh. Just as Israel w'as the people of Yah we, 
and Ammon the people of Milcom, Moab was the 
people of Chemosh (ricr, Nil. 21 29). The kingship of 
Chemosh was regarded as thoroughly national and 
political in its character, but did not on that account 
exclude the institution of a human king, which appeared 
in Moab much earlier than in Israel ; in the time of 
Moses the Moabites had a king, and the institution 
was even then old. The capitals of the kingdom were 
*Ar Moab and Kir Moab, ,S. from the Arnon ; these w ere 
not, how'ever, the constant residences of the kings, who 
continued to live in their native places, as, for example, 
Mesha in Dibon. 

The historical importance of the Moabites lies wholly 
in their contact with Israel. 1 After the Israelites had 
11 Earl Egypt and passed a nomadic life 

‘ . . ^ for about a generation in the neighbour- 

oa l e hood of Kadesh, they migrated thence 
1S into northern Moab, dispossessing the 

Amorites, who had made themselves masters of that 
district. The interval from Kadesh to the Arnon could 
be passed only by a good understanding w’ith Edom, 
Moab, and Ammon,—a proof that the ethnical relation¬ 
ships, which at a later period were expressed only in 
legend, were at that time still living and practical. In 

1 [Threekings of Moah (Ma’ba, Mu’aha, Ma’ab) are mentioned 
in the cuneiform inscriptions,—Salamanu who was subdued by 
Tiglath-pileser in 733 ; KammuSunadbi (Chemoshnadab), who 
paid tribute to Sennacherib in 701 ; and a king of uncertain 
name who warred against the king of Kedar in the name of 
ASur-bani-pal (Schr. 251, 291, Wi. GI 1 iosyT).] 
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all probability the Moabites called the Israelites to their 
aid ; they were not as yet aware that this little pastoral 
people was destined one day to become to them a 
greater danger than the Canaanites by whom they were 
threatened at the moment. 1 

As the story of Balaam indicates, the Moabites would 
willingly have been rid of their cousins after their service 
had been rendered, but were unable to prevent them 
from settling in the land of Sihon. The migration of 
the tribes of Israel into western Palestine, however, 
and the dissolution of their warlike confederation soon 
afterwards made a restoration of the old frontiers 
possible. If king Eglon took tribute of Benjamin at 
Jericho, the territory between Arnon and Jordan must 
also have been subject to him, and Reuben must even 
then have lost his land, or at least his liberty. It 
would appear that the Moabites next extended their 
attacks to Mount Gilead, giving their support to the 
Ammonites, who, during the period of the judges, were 
its leading assailants. So close was the connection 
between Moab and Ammon that the boundary between 
them vanishes for the narrators (Judg. 11 ). See 
Ammonites, Jkimithaii. 

Gilead was delivered from the Ammonites by Saul, 
who at the same time waged a successful war against 
Moab 2 (1 S. I447). The establishment of the monarchy 
necessarily involved Israel in feuds with its neighbours 
and kin. The Moabites being the enemies of the 
Israelite kingdom, David naturally sent his parents for 
shelter thither when he had broken with Saul (1 S. 
223/ ; see, however, Mizpeh, 3) ; the incident is pre¬ 
cisely analogous to what happened when he himself at 
a later period took refuge from Saul’s persecution in 
Philistine territory, and needs no explanation from the 
book of Ruth. As soon as he ceased to be the king’s 
enemy by himself becoming king, his relations with 
Moab became precisely those of his predecessor. The 
war in which apparently casual circumstances involved 
him with the Ammonites really arose out of larger 
causes, and thus spread to Moab and Edom as well. 
The end of it was that all the three Hebrew nation¬ 
alities were subjugated by Israel ; the youngest brother 
eclipsed and subdued his seniors, as Balaam had fore¬ 
seen. Both Ammon and Moab, however, must have 
emancipated themselves very soon after David's death, 
and only now and then was some strong king of Israel 
able again to impose the yoke for a time, not upon the 
Ammonites indeed, but upon Moab. The first to do so 
was Omri, who garrisoned some of the Moabite towns 
and compelled the king to acknowledge Israel’s suzerainty 
by a yearly tribute of sheep—a state of matters which 
continued until the death of Ahab ben Omri. That 
brave king, however, fell in battle with the Aramaeans 
at Ramoth Gilead (about 850 B.c. ), and Mesha of Dibon, 
then the ruler of Moab, succeeded in making himself 
and his people independent. In his famous inscription 
(see Mesha) he gives his patriotic version of the story; 
in the book of Kings we find only the curt statement 
that Moab rebelled against Israel after the death of Ahab 
(2 K.ll); on the other hand there is a full narrative 
(2 K. 3 ) of a vain attempt, made by Jehoram ben Ahab, 
to bring Mesha into subjection, bee Mesha, § 6 , and 
Jehoram, § 4. 

As the Moabites owed their liberation from Israelite 
supremacy to the battle of Ramah—that is, to the 
Aramaeans—we find them (as well as the Ammonites) 
afterwards alw ays seconding the Aramaeans in continual 
border warfare against Gilead, in which they took cruel 
revenge on the Israelites. With what bitterness the 

1 The facts as a whole are indubitable ; it cannot be an 
invention that the Israelites settled first in Kadesh, then in 
northern Moab, and thence passed into Palestine propen The 
only doubtful point is whether the song in Nu. 2127^ is con¬ 
temporary evidence of these events. 

2 [There is indeed, as so often, a douht whether the original 
document did nor refer rather to Missur [see Mizraim] than to 
Moab. See Saul, § 3. — t.k.c.] 
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Israelites in consequence were wont to speak of their 
hostile kinsfolk can be gathered from Gen. 1930^—the 
one trace of open malice in the story of the patriarchs, 
all the more striking as it occurs in a narrative of 
which Lot (q.v.) is the hero and saint, which, there¬ 
fore, in its present form, is of Moabite origin, although 
perhaps it hq,s a still older Canaanite nucleus. Of these 
border wars we learn but little, although from casual 
notices it can be seen (2 K. 13 20 Am. 1 13 ; cp 2 K. 52) 
that they were kept up long, although not quite unin¬ 
terruptedly. When at length the danger from the 
Aramaeans was removed for Israel by the intervention 
of the Assyrians, the hour of Moab’s subjection also 
came; Jeroboam II. extended his frontier over the 
eastern territory, as far as to the * Brook of the Poplars ’ 1 
(Am. 614 ; but cp Arabah, Brook ok the). 

It would seem that subjugation by the Assyrians was 
not as heavy a blow to the Moabites as to some neigh- 
j . bouring peoples. Probably it helped to 
* , r reconcile them to the new situation that the 
Israelites suffered much more severely than 
they. From these, their deadly enemies, they were 
henceforth for ever free. They did not on that account, 
however, give up their old hatred ; they merely transferred 
it from Israel to Judah. The political annihilation of 
the nation only intensified the religious exclusiveness of 
the Jewish people. Terrible expression was given by the 
Edomites and the Moabites to their malignant joy at the 
calamities of their kinsfolk. 2 

‘Because Moab saith : Behold the house of Judah is like all 
the other nations, therefore do 1 open his land to the Bne Kedem,’ 
says the prophet Ezekiel (258 ff.\ His threat against the 
Moabites, as well as against the Edomites and the Ammonites is, 
that they shall fall before the approach of the desert tribes (see 
East, Children of the; Rekem). Probably in his days the 
tide of Arabian invasion was already slowly rising, and of course 
it swept first over the lands situated on the desert border. At 
all events the Arab immigration into this quarter began at an 
earlier date than is usually supposed ; it continued for centuries, 
and was so gradual that the previously-introduced Aramaising 
process could quietly go on alongside of it. The Edomites gave 
way before the pressure of the land-hungry nomads, and settled 
in the desolate country of Judah ; the children of Lot, on the 
other hand, appear to have amalgamated with them — the Am¬ 
monites maintaining their individuality longer than the Moabites, 
who soon entirely disappeared . 3 


Israel and Moab had a common origin, and their 
early history was similar. The people of Yahwe on the 
13 Isr 1 ° ne k an ^’ P eo pl e of Chemosh on the 


and Moab 
compared. 


other, had the same idea of the Godhead 
as head of the nation, and a like patriotism 
derived from religious belief—a patriotism 
that was capable of extraordinary efforts, and has had no 
parallel in the West either in ancient or in modern times. 
The mechanism of the theocracy also had much that was 
common to both nations ; in both the king figures as 
the deity’s representative, priests and prophets as the 
organs through whom he makes his communications. 
Still, with all this similarity, how different were the 
ultimate fates of the two ! The history of the one loses 
itself obscurely and fruitlessly in the sand ; that of the 
other issues in eternity. One reason for the difference 
(which, strangely enough, seems to have been felt not 
by the Israelites alone but by the Moabites also) is 
obvious. Israel received no gentle treatment at the 
hands of the world ; it had to carry on a continual con¬ 
flict with foreign influences and hostile powers ; and 
this perpetual struggle with gods and men was not 
profitless, although the external catastrophe was in- 


1 Perhaps the song in Nu. 21 27 ff. refers to these events; some 
critics will add Is. 15 1-I6 12. 

2 Zeph. 1 %f. 2 K. 24 2 and Ezek. 258 ff. It need hardly be 
said that the Moabites shared the fate of all the Palestinian 
peoples when supremacy passed from the Assyrians to the 
Chaldaeans, and that, notwithstanding their hatred of the Jews, 
they had no difficulty in seeking alliances with them, when 
occasions arose on which they could be made useful (Jer. 27 3). 
[The prophecy against Moab in Jer. 48 cannot be the work of 
Jeremiah. See Jeremiah ii., § 20, ix.; col. 2392.] 

3 We. Kleine ProphetenQ), 206 (on Obadiah); [on certain 
references to the Moabites in late OT writings—Ezra 9 1 Neh. 
13 1 Is. 25 10 /. Ps. 83 7 [6]—cp Intr . Is. 159, 161]. 
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evitable. Moab meantime remained settled on his lees, 
and was not emptied from vessel to vessel (Jer. 48 n), 
and corruption and decay were the result. This explana¬ 
tion, however, does not carry us far, for other peoples 
with fortunes as rude as those of Israel have yet failed 
to attain historical importance ; they have simply dis¬ 
appeared. The service the prophets rendered at a' 
critical time, by raising the faith of Israel from the 
temporal to the eternal sphere, cannot be exaggerated 
(see Prophecy). j. w. 

The authors of the above sections are scholars who 
have a right to speak, and whose writings will not soon 
be forgotten. A union of forces, how- 


14. More on 
biblical 
references. 


ever, seems necessary in order to take a 
fresh step in advance. The geographical 


section would be very incomplete without 
the historical, and it may perhaps be hoped that a 
supplement to the historical section will add somewhat 
to its usefulness. For there is a preliminary inquiry, 
which no good scholar in recent times has altogether 
neglected, but which requires to be taken up in a more 
thorough and methodical manner—the state of the texts 
on which our geography and our history are based. It 
must also be confessed that our criticism of the narratives 
has been, until very lately, too literary, and not quite 
sufficiently historical. A criticism of the local names 
may not have led as yet to as many important results as 
the criticism of the personal names of the GT ; but an 
examination of the special articles dealing with the 
names of the ‘cities of Moab’ (§ 9) will show that an 
inquiry which cannot safely be ignored is being made, 
and that identifications have in the past too often been 
tried, and views of the route of the Israelites in their 
migration taken, which presuppose doubtful, even if 
ancient, readings. Textual criticism, too, has objections 
to make to some of the historical inferences of earlier 
critics because of their precarious textual basis. It is 
obvious that if ‘Moab’ and * Missur, ’ 1 Midian ’ and 
‘Missur,’ ‘Ammon’ and ‘Amalek,’ ‘Edom’ and 
‘Aram’ (=Jerahmcel), are liable to confusion, the 
greatest care becomes necessary in steering one’s way 
between the rocks. Mistakes will sometimes occur, as 
when, after correcting some of the most corrupt names 
in Gen. 3631-39, ‘ Edom ' is retained by the author of the 
article Bela (col. 524) in v. 31 f. and * Moab' in v. 35. 
For these two (corrupt) ethnic names ‘ Aram ’ and 
‘Missur’ should probably be substituted. The his¬ 
torical result would be that it was not Midian and Edom 
but Midian and Jerahmeel that fought together in the 
early times referred to, and that the territory that was 
contested was the highland of Missur, not the plateau 
of Moab. 1 The story of Balak and Balaam also needs 
to be re-read in the light of text-critical discoveries. It 
is most probable, from this newer point of view, that 
Balak, with whom the Israelites are said to have had to 
do, was king, not of Moab, but of Missur. It is doubt¬ 
ful, too, whether in its ofiginal form the story of Eglon 
and Ehud represented the former as being of Moab and 
not rather of Missur (note that Eglon gathers ‘ the b’ne 
Ammon and Amalek,’ really, the b’ne Jerahmeel, and 
that they occupy ‘the city of palm trees’ (i.e., really, 
the city of Jerahmeel). 2 Even if in this instance we 
adhere to MT, Winckler ( GI I205) will probably still be 
right in using the narrative as an evidence of the late¬ 
ness of the Moabitish people as compared with the b'ne 
Israel. More probably, however, Eglon was a Misrite 
king. Nor can we at all trust the records of the con¬ 
quests of Saul and David. A group of phenomena make 
it very nearly certain that in 1 S. 14 47 2 S. 82 ‘ Missur’ 
has been transformed into ‘ Moab.’ 

That Saul conquered either the Moabites or the Misrites is of 
course most unlikely ; but the probability is strong even against 


1 Cp Judg. 54, where we should probably read ' Missur ’ (not 
‘ Seir ’) and ‘ the highland of Aram (=Jerahmeel).’ 

2 See Jericho, § 1. The ‘city of Jerahmeel ’ may quite as 
well mean Kadesh-barnea (‘ barnea ’ should be read ‘Jerahmeel ’) 
as Jericho. 
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the view that David had to do with the Moabites. The whole 
passage (2 S. 81-3) first becomes intelligible when we read it 
thus, ‘And David smote the Philistines, and took the Maacaihite 
country out of the hand of the Philistines. He smote Missur and 
Jerahmeel and the Zarephathites, and those of Missur became 
servants to David, bringing tribute.' If we are reluctant to 
admit the change of‘Moab’ to ‘ Missur,’ let it be remembered 
that the same textual criticism dispenses us from the obligation 
of pronouncing David guilty of barbarity to the conquered—to 
a people from whom, according to one tradition, his parents had 
received hospitality. 1 The right reading was probably known 
to the writer of Nu. 24 17.2 

Thus it is probable that the first trustworthy notice of 
contact between Israel and Moab is in 2 K. 1 1. This 
notice, however, as Kittel points out, is very isolated 
(ep §11), and we naturally infer that a record of wars 
between the two peoples has been lost. Moab, then, 
is at any rate a younger people than Israel. 

What event is referred to in Is. 15 i- 16 i 2 has been 
much disputed. According to Duhm and Marti, the 
foes of Moab are the Xabat.eans {q.v.\ Diodorus 
(I994) says of these nomads that they regarded it as 
wrong to plant wheat and trees and wine. This would 
make the destruction of the vines referred to in the pro¬ 
phetic elegy intelligible. If so, Is. 15i-16i2 may be re¬ 
ferred to the fifth century ; the postscript ( v . 13/.) will 
be later (time of Alexander Jann.KUS [y.z’.]?). 

There is little more to add by way of supplement to 
§§ 10-13. The Absence of the name of Moab in the list 
of the vassal states of Bir-’idri {KB 2 173) is accounted 
for by Winekler (( 7 / 1 207) by the supposition that a 
Moabite contingent was included among the troops of 
Ahab, who is mentioned (see Ahab, § 4/.). Whether 
the Moabites are rightly included in 2 K. 242 among 
the peoples which sent ‘bands’ against Judah in the 
reign of Jehoiakim may be doubted. A comparison of 
passages in the Psalms, Lamentations, and later pro¬ 
phecies and narratives irresistibly leads the present writer 
to the conclusion that the right names are Cushites, 
Jerahmeelites, and Misrites (see Obadiah [Book]). 
It is also very possibly an error to suppose that the 
Moabites are specially referred to in the Book of 
Nehemiah ; this, however, is partly connected with the 
question as to the ethnic names in the narrative of the 
migration of the Israelites. There is, at any rate, much 
confusion in the names mentioned in Nehemiah, and 
elsewhere (see San ball at) it is maintained that both 
‘ Sanballat' and ‘ Horonite * are probably miswritten : 
the one for ‘ Xebaiothite ’ ( = Nabataean ?), the other 
(which is to be taken with the miswritten ‘ Tobiah') for 
* Rehobothite.’ Cp also Ruth [Book]. 

Winekler (( 7 / 1 204) makes the striking remark that 
Moab at the time of its immigration was probably just 
such a small tribe as the Calebites and the separate 
Israelitish tribes. In civilisation and racial conscious¬ 
ness there was no difference, and in language none worth 
mentioning, between them and the Israelites. Noldeke 
(Die scm. Slacken, 17) also remarks that the style of 
the inscription of Mesha is essentially that of the OT, 
and allows us to infer the existence of a similar literature 
among the Moabites. As Noldeke also points out, the 
only important un-Hebraic feature of the inscription is 
the occurrence of the eighth Arabic ‘ conjugation ’ (with 
t after the first radical). The inseriptional style may, 
however, have differed considerably from the type of the 
actually spoken tongue. Cp Mesha, § 4. 

G. A. s., §§ 1-9; J. we., §§ 10-13; T. K. C., § 14. 

MOADIAH (rnino, §§ 33, 72, ‘ Yahwe promises?’), 
a priestly family temp. Joiakim (Ezra ii., § 6 £, § n), 
Neh. 12i 7 (oul BX*A ; £N KAipoiC [**«•*«* laf.] ; 
MACAl [L]) ; cp Maadiah. 

1 i S. 223, where read * Zephath (Zarephath) of Missur.' See 

MlZI’EH. 

2 pxt." (Jer. 4S45) is accepted by Di. for Dw 5 . pNU : , however, 

as also in Am. 2 2, comes from (the N. Arabian Cush), 

which at once suggests for 3 xiO. 


MOCHMUR (a\OXMOYP [B ; om. A], moyx. [*<*]» 
A^K. [X c ’ av ‘ ( *’]r viackur [Vet. Lat.] ; [Syr.]), a 

brook upon which stood Chusi (Judith 7 18). It was 
situated near to Ekkebel (mod. ’Akrabeh), whence 
Schultz has identified it with Makfiirtyeh close to 
'Akrabeh. 

MODIN, a city or village of Judaea. Most modern 
authorities {e.g. , Grimm, Sehiirer, Zockler) rightly prefer 
the form Modem or Modeim. 

0 ’s readings vary considerably ; fxutBeiv [n* i Macc. 2 1, j^c.b 
16 4 V 9 19] ; -eeiv [A 2 1 etc.] ; -fx [A 2 23 9 19] ; -aeiv byc.a 2 1, n 
9 19 etc.] ; -/a [A 16 4] ; -iciv [V 2 Macc. 13 14]; -fx 

1 . Name. [A//.]; -«,[#* VI64]; [V2i 5 23J; -<*» [V2 1] ; 

other readings are /xa>8at$ [Jos., ed. Niese, Ant. xii. 
61], -eet/ti [ib. 11 2], - v [BJ i. 1 3] ; in DA 281 59 140 20 fXTjSeeifx 
Modeim; Modin [Vg., whence EV], 

The later Hebrew form (which often has the article also) 
varies. Pal. Mishnah (ed. Lowe) reads jvjniCn (ModT'ilh) 
Pesdh. 9 2 ( Talm. Bab. 93/), Bag. 3 5 ( Taint. Bab. 25/). Other 
readings are c'jniD* pk’TD, D’i’llCn, JVjniCn* 

In the Medeba mosaic (see Medeba) the reading 
Mu>5i0a occurs, and this seems to point back to the 
Hebrew Modiith. 

In 2 17 Modin is called a city, 7roAi? (so in v. 15 eU Mw6eeii/ 
rr)v ir 6 b.iv). Josephus, on the other hand, describes it as a 
village of Judaea (ev MtoSai, xto/urj rrjs Tovfiaias, Ant. xii. 6 1 11 2). 
Eus. (xai/uoj) and Jer. (vicus) agree with Josephus; so Jerome 
on Dan. II 38. In Vg. it is referred to as a kill (in monte 
Modin), and this, curiously enough, reappears in later Rabbinical 
authorities. See Grimm on 1 Macc. 2 1, and Rashi on T. B. Baba 
Balhrii 10 b. Naturally the place was of most importance in 
Maccabsean times ; by the lime of J osephus it may have dwindled. 
The ruins at el-Medyeh, with which Modin is usually identified, 
seem to point to an ancient collection of villages, a fact which 
the plural form of the name also attests. Grimm reconciles the 
two statements by describing Modin as a Koj/xonobo;. 

The interest in Modin arises from its association with 
the Maccabsean history. The place is not named in 
_. MT (though curiously enough Porphyry 

2 . History. Qn j-) an 38 read Modiim for the difficult 
cuys. See Jer. ad loc . ). We first hear of Modin in 
168 b.c. ; it became the residence of Mattathias, when 
he felt it no longer safe or honourable to remain in 
Jerusalem (1 Macc. 2 i). By Simon’s time Modin was 
the special city of the Hasmonseans (7-77 TrarpfSi, 
Jos. Ant. xiii. 6 6); but even in Mattathias’s day it 
must have been the permanent home, not merely the 
temporary asylum, of the family; Mattathias (1 Mace. 
217) is termed 'a ruler and an honourable and great 
man in this city.' From another passage (1 M. 270) it 
appears that the sepulchres of Mattathias’s ancestors 
were situated in Modin. 

Modin was the scene of the outbreak of the revolt 
against Antiochus IV. Epiphanes. Here it was that 
Mattathias was summoned by a Syrian officer to follow 
the general example and offer a pagan sacrifice. He 
refused, and his slaying of an apostate Jew at the altar 
erected in Modin was the first act of armed rebellion 
(1 Macc. 215-28). Mattathias then fled from Modin; 
but the place was not garrisoned by the Syrian forces, 
for, on his death shortly afterwards, his sons buried him 
there (1 Macc. 270 Jos. Ant. xii. 64). Modin is again 
mentioned in 2 Macc. 13 14. Judas Maccabreus is there 
reported to have fixed his headquarters at Modin before 
his victorious night attack on the army of Antiochus 
V. Eupator. When Judas subsequently fell in battle at 
Elasahis body was recovered by his brothers Jonathan and 
Simon, and buried atModin(i Maec.919 Jos. Ant.x ii. 62). 
Simon rendered a similar service to Jonathan (1 Macc. 
1325) and he erected in Modin a splendid monument to 
his illustrious family (13 27-30). See below § 3. 

At Modin Judas and John, sons of Simon, passed the 
night before making their successful attack on Cendebneus 
(1 Macc. I64) whose headquarters were at Cedron 
(Katra) in the Philistine lowlands. In Rabbinic times 
Modin was regarded (Mishna, Pifsahim 92) as fixing 
the legal limit of distance with regard to the injunction 
in Nu. 9 10. Rabbi 'Akiba held that any Jew who 
happened to be as distant from Jerusalem as Modin 
might be regarded as ‘on a journey afar off.' The 
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Bab. Talmud (PUsdhTm 93b) explains that this distance 
was 15 m. In another case of ritual law Modiith is 
cited by the Mishna (Hag. 3 s), and from this passage it 
has been inferred by some Rabbinical authorities that 
the city or district of Modin was the centre of the 
pottery industry. 

A Rabbi Eleazar of Modin (contemp. with ‘Akiba, 2nd cent. 
a.d.) is quoted with respect in the Mishnah (Aboth 3 5) and 
Talmud (T. B. Skabbath 55< 5 . Baba Bathrd 10 b). He is some¬ 
times designated simply Ham-modai or Havi-mudai ‘ the man 
of Modin.’ (Clermont-Ganneau found that the modern ethnic 
name of the inhabitants of Medyeh is Midnawy, pi. Medawneh.) 

The monument which Simon erected (see above) was lofty, of 
‘polished stone behind and before.’ Seven pyramids, over 
against one another, commemorated Simon’s 

3. Simon’s father, his mother, and his four brothers; the 
mausoleum, remaining one being designed for himself. 

Stanley (Jewish Church , 3 318) describes the 
mausoleum as a square structure surrounded by colonnades of 
monolith pillars. The pyramids were ornamented with bas- 
reliefs of weapons. 1 Mindful of the commercial use to which 
the Phoenician coast was put by the Maccabaeans, Simon added 
carvings of ships ets to 0«opeio"0ai vno irdvrtov raw irbeovroiv ttj« / 
6 a\a(r<rav. This phrase is commonly rendered ‘ that they should 
be seen of all that sail on the sea.’ As the sea is at least 13 m. 
from Medyeh (and farther still from any other site with which 
Modin has been identified) this statement has given considerable 
trouhle. Josephus, it may be observed, omits this detail (Ant. 
xiii. 06 ). Commentators explain, ‘only in its main outlines, and 
not in its minor features could this monument be visible from the 
Mediterranean’ (Camb. Bib., ad loc.). But the association of 
the ‘ships’with the ‘seafarers’ raises some difficulty against 
accepting this theory. E. le Camus (Rev. Biblique, 1 109, 1892), 
explains the Greek to mean that the ships were so naturally 
carved that they won the admiration of expert seamen. This is 
certainly ingenious, and Buhl (Pal. 198) adopts the theory of Le 
Camus on this point though he contests the same writer’s other 
objections to the identification of Modin with Medyeh. The 
writer of 1 Macc. (about 100 B.c.) tells us that the monument 
was standing in his day, and Josephus repeats the assertion 
nearly two centuries later. Eusebius and Jerome also seem to de¬ 
clare that the monument was still intact, though the language they 
use is not conclusive. (As the passage from the Onomast. is of 
importance for the discussion that follows it is cited in full: 
Mtufieet/a, xajprj irbrjcrCov AiocTTroAeai?, odev Jj<rav oi. McucKcqScuoi, 
a>i/ kol t a fxi/rj,tLara As en vuu SeiKvvi'Tai. Modeim vicus juxta 
Diospolim , unde fuerunt Maccab<ei, quorum hodieque ibidem 
sejulchra monstrantur.) Supposed remains of the monument 
have been shown at Soba, while Guerin in 1870 created some 
sensation by claiming to have discovered the Mausoleum at Kh. 
el-Gherbawi in the neighbourhood of Medyeh. The structure so 
identified by him was, however, shown by Clermont-Ganneau 
to be of Christian origin. There is certainly nothing at Medyeh 
above ground or (as yet) excavated that in the slightest degree 
resembles the description in 1 Macc. 

The geographical position of Modin cannot be de¬ 
termined with absolute certainty. Soba, about 6 m. 

_ ^ . . W. of Jerusalem, was long identified 

. Geograp ica \] oc jj n . ^ ut this identification has 
position. nothing but a late tradition in its 
favour. The proposal of Robinson (BR 3151 f .; cp, on 
Soba, ibid. 26 ) to locate Modin at Latrun has won little 
support. It is now very commonly believed that the 
village of el-Medyeh marks the site of the old home of 
the Hasmonneans (Conder, PERM 2297 341-352 ; C. 
Clermont-Ganneau, Arch. Res. in Pal. 2359). The 
identification was first proposed by Em. Forner in 1866, 
and a little later by Neubauer ( 06og. du Talmud , 1868, 
p. 99), and by Sandreczki (1869), who located the 
mausoleum at the Kabur el-Yahud, a little to the SW. 
of Medyeh. El-Medyeh is a large village a little off the 
old Roman road which passed from Jerusalem to Lydda 
through the two Bethhorons (see Ephraim, map ; 
Midieh). It is about 16 m. XW. of Jerusalem, and 
6^ m. from Lydda. The village proper is separated on 
three sides from higher ground ; to the W. lie several 
ruins, among them the Kh. Midyeh, Kh. el-Himmdm, 
and especially the Sheikh el-GharbawI where Guerin 
erroneously thought in 1870 that he had discovered the 
Maccabaean Mausoleum. (La Samarie, 2 401 ; GaliUe , 1 , 
47.) South of the village is a conical knoll called er-Ras, 
(‘the head’), about 700 ft. high, and this has been 
taken by Conder and others as the most likely spot for 
Simon’s monument. Er-Ras has the appearance of 

1 [It may be noted that for irvpafxlSas the Syr. has naphsathd , 
perhaps ‘grave-stones,’ and /xrj^ai/Tj/xara may have been simply 
machines for raising the pillars.] 
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having been artificially cut. The village is shut in by 
the surrounding heights ; but there is a fine view 
obtainable from er-Ras, and Jaffa and the sea are 
clearly seen. From the sea the bare outlines of Simon’s 
monument would have been visible when the sun was 
behind the observer. 

There are many tombs in the neighbourhood, deeply cut 
in the rock, the openings covered with great stones. Nothing 
has so far come to light, however, to suit the description in 
1 Macc. ; hence it may be said, that a personal visit to 
Medyeh, while revealing no valid objection to its identification 
with Modin, does not produce a sense of absolute conviction. 
Medyeh certainly fulfils all the other requirements. Though 
we must eliminate the condition of visibility from the sea, Modin 
probably stood on a hill. It is unlikely that Simon would have 
erected a monument, meant to be conspicuous, unless it was so 
situated as to be clearly seen from afar. Moreover, the most 
natural inference from 1 Macc. 10 4 is that Modin stood near the 
plain, but not in it. Medyeh admirably suits this inference. 
The statement of the Talmud that Modin was 15 m. from 
Jerusalem, and the assertion of the Onomast. that Modin was 
near Lydda, both support the claims of Medyeh. The identity 
of name is also a weighty support. Clermont-Ganneau (PEFQ t 
1897, p. 221) asserts the general rule that the Aramaic termina¬ 
tion -itha becomes regularly de in Arabic. Hence Ma>8i0a 
(see § 1) would be represented by the Arabic Medie (pronounced, 
according to Ganneau, Meudi6). (The present writer, when 
in Judaea in 1898, came across an Arab in Jerusalem who sug¬ 
gested as the site of Modin a high hill just above 'Amwas. 
This hill is locally known as Medemneh. An examination of 
the site revealed some, but very few, ruins of ancient buildings.) 
Le Camus (loc. cit.) objects to the identification of Modin with 
Medyeh : (a) that Medyeh was in Dan, not Judaea, (b) that 
1 Macc. 16 4-10 requires a more southerly position than Medyeh, 
and (c) that Medyeh is not sufficiently central to have formed 
the headquarters of the revolt. These arguments are none of 
them conclusive. 1. a. 


MOETH (Mooee), I Esd. 863 = Ezra 833, Noadiah 

MOLADAH (Pn^lD ; usually mooAaAa). a place in 
S. Judah towards Edom mentioned in (a) Josh. 1626 
mooAaAa [A], (b) Josh. 192, kcoAaAam [BA], .A&m 
[B b per ras], mcoAaAam [B a < vid -> ; (c) iCh. 4 2 8 , 
moo&AAa. [B], moyAaAa [G]; (d) Neh. II26 (BN*A 
om.). The notice in (c), however, is admitted to be 
derived from (b), and the words ‘and Shema and 
Moladah' in (a) are an interpolation (see Shema) from 
Neh. H26 (see Bennett, SBO T ‘ Joshua ’). The two 
remaining passages (b and d) tell us this—that Moladah 
was first Simeonite, then Judahite (see Sta. G17, ib. 
154), and that it was in the neighbourhood of Shema 
or Sheba and Beersheba. Originally it was probably 
Jerahmeelite, as its name appears to indicate (see 
Molid). Moladah is very possibly the Malatha or 
Malaatha in Idumaea, to the ‘tower’ of which Agrippa 
at one time retired (Jos. Ant. xviii. 62). Respecting this 
Malatha, Eus. and Jer. tell us (OS 8722, 214 55, II927, 
25578, 1333 , 26642) that it was 4 R. m. from Arad and 
hard by Ether (Jattir). If this statement is correct, it is 
fatal to the identification (in itself phonetically difficult) 
of Moladah with Kh. el-Milk (13 m. E. of Beersheba), 
which has been adopted from Robinson (BR 2621 f. ) by 
Guerin, Miihlau, and Socin (cp Salt, City ok). The 
fortress of Malatha seems to have been entirely razed. 


The ruin of Derejds or Darejdt , on the slopes and summit 
of a knoll, with caverns., referred to by Buhl (Pal. 183), 
seems too insignificant. It is, however, in the right 
district, being NW. of Tell'Arad towards 'Attir. Cp 
Jerahmeel, § 2. t. k. c. 


MOLE, 1. (JTTI 3 ■'lEnS; but some MSS, Ibn Ezra, 
and the moderns read ITHSTlSn, from s /TDn, ‘ to 
dig?’—only in plur., cp Theodot. 4 >&p 4 >Apoo 0 ; TOIC 
MATAIOIC [BNAQF] ; Is. 22of). The idolaters, say 
the commentators, will have to throw their idols into 
the holes burrowed by moles. The genus Talpa (mole) 
has not been found in Palestine ; but its place has been 
taken by the mole-rat, Spalax typhlus. Mole-rats are 
common about ruins and the outskirts of villages, etc. 
They are considerably larger than moles. Their eyes 
are completely covered by skin ; the ear conchs are 
small and the incisor teeth large and prominent. They 
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form long burrows, sometimes 40 ft, in length and 
about 18 in. below the surface, in which they live 
gregariously, seldom, if ever, coming to the surface. 
The objection is (1) that the existence of a word Ssn, 
‘moles,’ is uncertain, and (2) that the common view 
makes a miserable sense. One can hardly doubt that 
there is a textual corruption, and that the * moles’ and 
'bats' have to disappear. Read ‘In that day men 
shall cast away the idols of silver and gold which the 
Jerahmeelites (o^tanT) niade for them to worship’ ; 
cp v. 6, where ctic’Vs. as usual, is a popular corruption 
of cvisis. ‘ Zarephathites ’ (often a synonym for ‘Jerah¬ 
meelites ’ ; see Pelethites). 

2. In Lev. 11 30 occurs nSSTJFl, which is now generally ex¬ 
plained ‘chameleon’ (see Lizard, 6). Onk., however, gives 
RiTiwX> ‘the mole,’ with which 0 Vg. ([a](7:raAa£, talpa) agree. 
Did 0 , Onk., read in this passage n*2 ; N (or ntita)? In v. 18 
'tun evidently means some kind of bird, and it is unlikely that 
this name was really given to animals belonging to quite different 
categories. It is noteworthy that Tg. reads fiSTK, ‘mole,’ instead 
of MT’s in Ps. 0S9 (see Owl, § 1 [c]). 

3. On the proposed rendering Mole for in Lev. 11 29, see 

Weasel. t. K. C.—A. E. S. 

MOLECH, MOLOCH. 1 

Heb. Lev. 20 s, * n MT always pointed with the article 

except in 1 K.ll 7; 0 in Pent, apxtop, o ap\<ov as in Gen. 

49 20 Nu. 23 21 Dt. 17 14 15, etc.], in 1 K. 11 7 [ 0 L , 
1 . Name. fxe\xop.] Jer. 32 35 ^atrtAeiiy, which was probably 
the original rendering in all passages in Kings and 
Prophets where later Greek translators find MolechAq. 
Symm. Tbeod. MoAox, which has intruded into 0 B NA a s a 
doublet in Jer. 32 35 [0 39 35] and in different manuscripts in a 
number of other places; in some cases it has supplanted the 
rendering ‘king,’ as in 0 ( J, etc., in Jer.3235, 0 ab 2 K. 23 10 
[0l MeA^o/x, cpy 13], 0 v *d. omn. Am. 5 26 [see Hexapla]; Pesh. 
in Pent., following an old Jewish exegesis, 3 interprets of im¬ 
pregnation of a heathen woman; 2 K. 23 10 Jer. 3235 'amlek 
[1 K. 11 7 Am. 626 Zeph. 1 5 walkout, Milcom]; Tgg. -^<2. 

The name of a deity to whom the Judieans in the last 
ages of the kingdom offered their own children in 
sacrifice with peculiar rites. The places in which the 
name Molech occurs in MT are Lev. 1821 20 2-5 1 K. 
11 7 4 2 K. 23 io Jer. 3235 [ = (5 39 35] ; Greek trans¬ 
lators have Moloch also in Am. 626 Zeph. 1 5. Allusions 
to the worship of Molech are recognised by many 
modern scholars in Is. 30 33 57 9 (EV ‘ the king’) ; but 
the view of Geiger, who found references to this cult in 
a much larger number of passages, has been generally 
rejected. 5 The evidence of MT and the versions, a 
brief summary of which is given above, shows that the 
older interpreters took the word (-j^a. “Sard not as a 
proper name, but as an appellative or a title used in 
the cultus (see below, § 5), and read it mdlek, * ruler, 
king’; the pronunciation mdlek 6 is probably an in¬ 
tentional twist, giving the word the vowels of boseth , 

* shame. ’ 7 

The oldest witness to the pronunciation mdlek is the 
text of Acts 7 43. The name does not occur in Philo, 
Josephus, or any of the remains of the Jewish Hellenistic 
literature of the time, and is not found even in the Greek 
Onomaslica. In Jubilees 30 10 the Ethiopic text has 
Moloch, but the Old Latin version alienigena (see 
footnote 3 below). 

1 Moloch, EV Acts 7 43, AV Am. 626. 

2 Cp the variants of 0 and the Hexapla in Zeph. 1 5 Am. 
5 26—where the testimony is confused under the influence of 
Acis 7 43—Is. 30 33. 

3 Cited to be condemned in M. Megilld , 49; cp Tg.Jer. 1 
on Lev. 18 21 ; see Geiger, Ursckri/t, 303. Add Jub. 30 10 Lat. 
alienigena. 

4 In 1 K. 11 7, Molech is an error for Milcom; cp Milcom, 

§ 1. . . 

5 Geiger, Vrschri/t , 306 ff. ; against Geiger, Oort, Mettschen * 
offer, 60 ff.\ Ktienen, Th. 1' 2 562/; Eerdinans, Melekdienst, 24 f. 

6 MoAoy, Moloch, by vowel assimilation ; cp Boo£ Axtvoo/x, 
etc., Frankel, Vorstudien, 119. 

7 Geiger, Urschri/t, 301 (1857); Dillmann, MBAIV, 1881, 
June 16; G. Hoffmann, ZATIY 3 124 (1883); WRS Rel. 
Sew . fi ), 372 n., and many. Cp the substitution of boseth for 
ba’al in Jer. 3 24 11 13 Hos. 9 10 ; also 0 rj aioxvvrj, i) BaaA (rj 
MoAox 0 247 2 K. 23 10). See Idol, § 3. 
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The term regularly employed to describe the rites of 
Molech worship is (he'tbir), cause to pass, make 

2. The sacrifice. over '.‘° a dei !>/. synonymous with 
‘give or ‘ pay (in sacrifice) ; 1 thus, 
to Yahwc (firstlings), Ex. 13 12; to Molech, Jer. 3235 
Lev. I821 (in the latter a doublet or gloss to ‘give,’ 
cp Ezek. 16 21) ; cp ’ give to Molech,’ Lev. I821 2O2-4 ; 
‘make over’ victims to idols, Ez^ek. 16 21 2337; fre¬ 
quently, ‘ make over, offer, by fire ’ (without the name of 
the deity), Dt. IS 10 2 K. I63 17 17 21 6 2 Ch. 336 Ezek. 
2O31 ((5 generally Oiayew ip 1rvpl )', * make over by fire 
to Molech (2 K. 23 io).’ The common rendering, * make 
(a son or daughter) pass through the fire to Molech ’ (so 
EV), is also possible, if ‘to Molech’ be understood 
not locally but as the dedication of the sacrifice. The 
verb occurs so constantly in this connection that were it 
not for Ex. 13i2 it would doubtless have been regarded 
as belonging distinctively to the Molech cult. 

The words trxa Tayn, rendered * cause to go through 
the fire,’ have often been thought to describe a ceremony 
of consecration or februation by passing through fire, 2 
such as lias been practised in different forms and on 
different occasions in all parts of the world, 3 the Roman 
Palilia being a familiar example. 4 


Thus Theodoret ( Qtuest . 47 in iv. Reg.) brings to lhe explana¬ 
tion of the phrase customs which had fallen within his own 
observation : ‘ I have seen in some cities once in the year fires 
lighted in the public squares, and persons leaping over them 
and jumping—not merely boys but grown men, while infants 
were handed through the flame by their molbeis. This was re¬ 
garded as an expiation and purification.’ The 65th Canon of 
the Concilium (Juinisextum (692 a.d.), in forbidding under 
severe penalties the ancient custom of leaping over bonfires in 
the streets at the new moon, quotes as warrant for the pro¬ 
hibition *2 K. 21 6. 5 


This interpretation is old ; it is expressed in 0 Dt. 
IS 10, ‘No man shall be found among you who purifies 
his son or daughter by fire’; 6 cp Vg. Jer. 3235 ut 
initiarentjilios suos etJilias suas Moloch. The Mishna 
seems to understand the rite as an initiation—not as a 
sacrifice; 7 in the Babylonian Talmud Rabbi Abaye 
(4th cent.) explained the custom as lie imagined it: 
there was a row of bricks with fires on both sides of it, 
between which the child must pass. His contemporary 
Raba compared it to the Jewish custom of swinging 
over the Purim bonfires. 8 Similarly Jewish interpreters 
in the Middle Ages— e.g ., Rashi on Lev. IS21 : the father 
handed over his son to the heathen priests ; they built 
two large fires between which the boy was made to 
pass. 9 It is generally assumed that the child went 
through unscathed (so Rashi, Maimonides) ; but others 
believed that the ordeal had a more serious ending : the 
child was compelled to go back and forth till the flames 
seized him or he fell into the fire ; 10 or at least that the 
trial was sometimes fatal. Another old interpretation 
of the laws in Lev. 18 21 20 2-5 (commerce with heathen 
women) has been mentioned above (§ i, n. 3). 

The testimony of both the prophets and the laws is 
abundant and unambiguous that the victims were slain 
and burnt as a holocaust : see Jer. 731 194 - 6 , cp 3235 
Ezek. 1620/, cp 2337-39 (? 246 /:), Dt. 1231. cplSio; 
also 2 K. 1731; see further Jer. 324 Is. 57 sf. 9 Ps. 


1 For this interpretation see Vitringa, Obss. sacr., lib. 2, chap. 1; 
Kuenen, Th.TXboff. (1867); Dillmann, Exod.-Lcv.fi) 141/ 
599 ; Eerdmans, Melekdienst , 7 /. 

2 Cp Nu. 31 23, of the spoil of war whatever will stand fire, 
*inai C ; N 3 VV 2 jfn, ‘ ye shall pass through the fire and it shall be 
clean’; cp the following clause on purification by water. 

3 On fire feslivals and ceremonies see Mannhardt, Bauvtkul - 
tus, 497 ff ; Frazer, Golden Boughfi), 3237 //". 

4 Ovid, Fasti, 4721 ff. 5 Mansi, 11 073. 

6 Tr€ptKa$aip(ou, Vg. qui lust ret', cp Chrysost. Horn, in Joann. 
1 16, <f>oi/ 3 a£ei»'. 0 B om. ep irvpi. 

7 M. Sanhedrin, 7 7 : cp Tos. Sanhedr. 10 4/ ; Siphre on Dt. 
18 to : Jer. Sanhedr. 713 (fol. 25 b c) ; Lab. Sanhedr. 64 a b . 

8 Bab. Sanhedr. 64 b ; see Anic/t, s.v. On the Purim 

fires, see Frazer, Golden Bought, 3 172 /. 

a Cp Rashi on Sanhedr. 64 b\ Maimon., Yad Hiizdkd, 
'Jtbdddh Zdrdh, 63 ; More Nebdkiim, 3 37. 

10 See Aruch , l.c. 
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106 37 f These passages, it will be observed, prove 
also that the children were not burnt alive, but were 
slaughtered like other sacrificial victims ; see especially 
Ezek. I620 f 2837/! , cp also Gen. 22 . Josephus, there¬ 
fore, correctly interprets 2 K. I63 when he says of 
Ahaz, ' he also sacrificed his own son as a burnt 
offering to the idols (oXo/catfraNre), according to the 
custom of the Canaanites.’ Some of the midrashim 
give gruesome descriptions of the roasting of children 
in the arms of the idol of Molech (see below, § 3). 

Ibn Ezra bluntly explains the word vayn as equivalent 
to ‘ burn,’ 4 for thus was the cult.' 1 Many scholars 
have endeavoured to reconcile these conflicting views in 
the theory that children were sometimes only ‘ passed 
through ’ the fire in rites of initiation or februation, 
sometimes actually burned. Analogies have been 
cited both for the attenuation of a sacrifice to a sym¬ 
bolical delivery to the flames, and for the growth of a 
real offering out of a more harmless rite. 2 

The only seat of this cult of which we have certain 
historical knowledge is Jerusalem. The catalogue of 
Q f ,, the sins for which the northern kingdom 
3. beat 01 tne was destroyedf 2 k.J 77/\ in which 

the Israelites are charged with offering 
their sons and daughters by fire ( v . 17, it3Jh)» was 
drawn up by a deuteronomistic writer (in the sixth 
century) from Dt., Jer., and Ezek. The prophets of the 
eighth century, in their indictment of contemporary 
Israel, say nothing of such sacrifices. (On 2 K. 17 31 
and Is. 57 3.^ see below, § 4.) 

In Am. 5 26, D33*?D fTCD nN cnx&’n, ® has roO MoAo* (cp 
Acts 7 43), Vg. Moloch (Aq. MoA^o/a, Pesh. vialkom), and many 
interpreters down to our own time find here the name of Molech 
(see AV), some — chiefly older scholars — thinking that the 
idolatry of the forefathers in the wilderness is meant, 3 others, 
foreign cults of the author’s own time. If, however^ ‘ Siccuth 1 
(Sakkut) is, like ‘Chiun’ (Kaiwiin), the proper name of a 
Babylonian deity, as is now the generally accepted and most 
probable opinion, can only he appellative, ‘your king,’ 

and thus, apart from the question of the genuineness of the 
verse, the reference to Molech disappears; see Chiun, and 
Amos, § 13 [but cp Moses, § n ; Shechem, ii.] Even with the 
appellative interpretation of rnrOi * tabernacle,’ 4 the verse would 
testify only that to some (unnamed) god the epilhet ‘ king’ was 
applied ; there is no allusion to the peculiar rites of Molech 
worship. Hos. 13 2 has been understood to refer to human 
sacrifice 5 to the calves of Israel (not Molech); but the better 
interpretation is, 1 Human offerers kiss calves l’ 6 

The place of sacrifice at Jerusalem was in the Valley 
of Ben Hinnom (see Hinnom, Valley of; Jerusalem, 
col. 2423 n. 7), just without the city gate 4 Harsith ’ 
(Jer. 192 ), not far from the Temple, and is called 4 the 
Tophet' ( n2fln). 7 This pronunciation of the name is 
probably, like 4 Molech,' one of the cases in which MT 
has given a word of idolatrous association the vowels of 
boseth (Geiger ; see above, § 1) ; cp <5 6 a<pe6, rafed, 
6 a<p(f>€d y Pesh. iappalk. On the derivation and mean¬ 
ing of the word see Tophet. If we may connect it 
with Aram. N'£n (Jer.Tgg., Talm.) and the cognate 
words (see especially iW 2 ) 377 n.), nsn (pronounced 
tiphdth) is a loan word of Aramaic origin (cp Heb. 
*aspolh, and the denom. vb. sdphath , set (a pot) on the 
fireplace). 8 The meaning 4 fireplace ’ would agree well 
with Is. 30 33, the only passage in the OT which seems 
to describe Tophet. 

* Geiger’s surmise, on Lev. 18 21 (Urschrift 305), based on 
MT 2 Ch. 28 3 (against all the versions) compared with 2 K. 10 3, 
that the original reading was everywhere Yyan, ‘consume’ by 

fire, for which T3JM is a euphemistic substitute, is generally 
rejected. 

- See G. Voss, De origine .. . idolatries, lib. 2, ch. 5; Spencer,’ 
De legibus ritual thus, lib. 2, ch. 13 , § 2. Braun, S electa Sacra , 
; Witsius, MiscelL Sacra , lib. 1 diss. 5, § 18/ 

3 See Kuenen, Religion 0/ Israel , 1 250; cp Th.T 2592 
(1868). Literature of the question in Eerdmans, Melekdienst , 
142 n. ; further, Robertson, Early Religion 0/Israel , 257 Jf. 

4 So, most recently, Nath. Schmidt, JBL 13 qf. (1894). 

5 So Oort, Kuenen, Eerdmans (23). 

6 Wellhausen, Stade, Nowack, and others. 

7 On human sacrifices outside of cities see WRS Rel. Sem.P) 

37 j JJ : 

.1 he supposed Aramaic origin of the word seems at variance 
with the probably Phoenician origin of the cult; see below, § 6. 
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Whatever explanation be given of the form, the word tophtt 
Is obviously synonymous with ; it is a fireplace, apparently 
a pit or trench—‘deep and wide ’—in which the fuel was piled. 1 
Compare the \d<rii.a irArjpes irupos in Diodorus' description 
(probably from Duris of Samos) of the child sacrifices of the 
Carthaginians ( 20 14), and the lines of Euripides, Iphig. in 
Taur. 621 /., quoted by Diodorus in the same connection, where 
Orestes, about to be sacrificed asks, Ta^>os &€ rroios Several /u.’ 
orav davui ; Iphigenia answers; rrvp 1 epov cvSov x^t 1 * T> 
evpuiir'ov irerpas.^ 

The language of Jeremiah when he says that the 
people of Judah had built 4 high places of Tophet* 
(731), or of Baal ( 19 s 32 35), does not contradict this 
inference, for these expressions mean no more than a 
4 heathen sanctuary’ (see High Place, § 5). 

There is nothing in the OT about an image at this 
sanctuary ; Ezek. 1 6 20 f. is hardly—in this rhetorical 
indictment—to be put into such close connection with 
v. 17, that we should understand the 4 images of a male’ 
in the latter verse of a Molech idol to whom the children 
were sacrificed; 3 and the author of 2 K. 23 10 would 
scarcely have failed to mention the image, if one had 
been there. 

The descriptions of the idol of Molech in Echo, rabbdthi on 
Lam. 1 9, and Yalkut on Jer. 7 31 (from Midrash I ' etammeaenu , 
cp Tanchuma , ed. Buber, Debdrim , fol. 8«) which have been 
repealed by many Jewish and Christian authors, are not only 
much too late to have any value as evidence to the fact, but are 
manifestly derived from Greek accounts of the image of Kronos 
to which the Carthaginians burned their sons. 4 

That the ‘Tophet’ was to the Molech worshippers a 
very holy place is evident from 2 K. 23 10, but especially 
from Jer. 732: in the day when the Valley of Ben 
Hinnom shall be called the Valley of Slaughter, they 
shall bury the slain in Tophet for want of room, and 
thus be constrained themselves to defile it (cp Ezek. 97, 
of the temple), Jer. 19 12 f. 

The testimonies in the OT concerning the sacrifice 
of children to 4 Molech ’ with peculiar rites—the ques- 
. f tion is not here of the antiquity of human 

' ® . , r sacrifice in general 5 —relate chiefly to the 

T , , seventh and the beginning of the sixth 
century B. c. \\ e have, indeed, a statement 
that Ahaz (reigned from about 734) 4 offered his son by 
fire’ (2 K. I63,Yayn). and many scholars are accordingly 
of the opinion that the cult was introduced in the eighth 
century—most likely by Ahaz himself, whose penchant 
for foreign fashions in worship is known (2 K. 16 10-16). 
There is no intrinsic improbability in this ; but we may 
hesitate to affirm the fact on the sole testimony of the 
author of Kings (end of 7th cent.) in his pragmatic 
judgment of the reign of Ahaz (2 K. 16 1-4). The 
prophets of the eighth century—in striking contrast to 
those of the next—make no mention of child sacrifices 
in their enumeration of the sins of their contemporaries; 
and, if Ahaz really offered up his son it w'ould be more 
natural to regard it as a last resource in desperate 
straits, 6 like Mesha’s sacrifice (2 K. 326 f .), than as an 
early instance of the 4 Molech ’ cult. 

Is. 3O33 (cp § 3) obviously plays upon this cult : for 
the enemies of Judah a vast fire pit is prepared ( lophll ), 
like the Tophet in the Valley of Ben Hinnom ; 4 this, 
too, is for the king,' as that Tophet for the king-god 
(‘Molech’). The elimination of the latter clause 
(Duhm) removes but half the difficulty. If the horrid 
rites of Tophet had been as familiar in Isaiah’s day as 
this verse implies, is it conceivable that we should have 
but one reference to them, and that in sarcasm rather 
than in abhorrence? The difficulty would not exist if 

1 See Che. Isaiah (SBO'D 157. 

2 Examples of burning men in fire pits are died from Arabic 
literature by WRS Rel. Se/nA *-), 377. 

3 Kuenen, Th. T2$njf., cp 574./C Oort, Ilcnschenojjfer , 
79 /I thinks that Molech was properly the name of the image, 
which was arranged to serve as an altar. 

4 See Moore, JBL I6161 ff. (1897). For the Greek and 
Roman testimonies see Maximilian Mayer, in Roscher, Lex. 
2 1501 ff. See also WRS Rel. Sent .( 2 >, 377 n. 

5 See Sacrifice, § 13. 

6 As the occasion we should probably think of the invasion of 
Judah by Pekah and Rezin (Is. 7 1 2 K. 1(5 5). But it would be 
strange that we find no allusion to the deed in Is. 1 /. 
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we could assume that tophtb was a common name for 
a fire pit, which only later became specifically associated 
with the offerings to Molech, but the probability is that 
topheth (tiphath) is a foreign word which was adopted 
with the cult (see above, § 3); the corresponding 
Hebrew words have not developed similar meanings. 

Is. 3O27-33, as a whole, is regarded by several recent critics 
as ‘post-exilic’ (Guthe, Hackmann, Cheyne), and this may 
be confidently affirmed of 30; the tone of the allusion is 
rather that of a writer remote from these atrocities, than of a 
prophet in the midst of the struggle against them. 

In the last half century of the kingdom of Judah the 
denunciations of the prophets (Jer. 7 31 19 5^ 3 * 2 35, cp 
324 ; Ezek. 1620/". 36 2O2631 *233739, cp Mic. 66-8) and 
the prohibitions of the legislation (Dt. 18 io, cp 12 31 ; 
Lev. I821 202-5)' prove that the sacrifice of children 
was a common thing, not on occasions of extremity, 
but as part of an established cult. The victims were 
frequently, if not always, firstborn sons or daughters of 
their mother (Ezek. 20 26, cp Mic. 67 ; see below, § 7). 
The author of Kings, in his recital of the sins of 
Manasseh for which Judah was doomed (2 K. 21 2-9, 
cp Jer. I.54), includes the offering of his son by fire (v. 6, 
*V2yn, see also 23 10), and although the verse is little 
more than an application to Manasseh of Dt. 18 10/. 
and the testimony of such catalogues of crimes is 
always to be taken with caution, in this case it may 
very well be true. A public cult of this kind is more 
likely to have been introduced from above than to have 
sprung up from below ; particularly if, as we shall in 
the sequel find reason to think probable, the peculiar 
rites came from abroad. 

The sacrifices were suppressed and the sanctuary 
dismantled and defiled by Josiah in 621 (2 K. 23 io); 
but the worship was revived under Jehoiakim and 
continued till the fall of Jerusalem (Jer. 11 10-13 Ez. 
20 30 f. ). Is. 57 5 has sometimes been thought to attest 
the survival—or revival—of the sacrifice of children 
among the descendants of the ancient Israelites at a 
very late date; 2 cp v. 9 where the ‘king’ is under¬ 
stood of the divine king (‘ Molech,’ Ewald) ; but the 
evidence is of doubtful interpretation, and it is uncertain 
how far the writer is describing cults of his own time. 

It has generally been held that these sacrifices were 
offered to a foreign god named Molech, cognate or 
perhaps identical with the Ammonite 


5. To whom 
were the 
sacrifices 
offered ? 


Milcom, whose worship for some reason 
received a great impulse in the last century 
or two before the fall of Judah. The 
language of the prophets seems to con¬ 
firm this view : Jeremiah calls the place of sacrifice 
4 the high place of the baal ’ (i.e.% a heathen deity, 
Jer. 195 3235), ‘the baal’ (MT boseth) had devoured 
the children of the Judaeans (324) ; Ezekiel speaks of 
sacrificing children to idols (2839, gillftlim ), and 
characterises the worship as fornication (e.g., 16 20) or 
adultery (2837), expressions which since Hosea had 
lieen standing metaphors for apostasy. There can, 
indeed, be no question that to the prophets this cult 
was an apostasy to heathenism ; as little can we doubt 
that the rites were introduced from a foreign religion 
(see below). But we cannot be equally certain that the 
judgment of the prophets accurately reflects the in¬ 
tention of the worshippers ; we shall find evidence in 
the prophets themselves that those who brought these 
sacrifices devoted them to no foreign god. 

The pronunciation ‘Molech,’ as we have seen (§ 1), 
is a figment of Jewish readers ; the word was originally 
spoken as it was meant by the writers, ham-mi lek , 4 the 
king,’ a title or dvlxXrfffit, 3 not a proper name. There 
is a strong presumption that the deity who was thus 


1 Perhaps only 20 2 a is the old law ; see Leviticus, § 18. ^ 

2 Verse 5 is regarded by Duhm and Cheyne as secondary in a 
late context. That Is. 669*57 in* is not a fragment of a prophet 
contemporary with Jeremiah and Ezekiel, as was thought by 
critics of the last generation, is now generally recognised. 

3 On the religious importance of these €jrocA7j<ra? see Farnell, 
Cults of the Greek States, 1 35. 
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addressed in Jerusalem was the national God, Yah we. 
The title 4 king ' implies the belief that the god to whom 
it is given rules the destinies of the people; and 
whatever foreign deities Manasseh admitted to his 
pantheon, he and his people never ceased to acknow¬ 
ledge Yah we as the god of Israel. 

‘ The king ’ ( metek ) is, in fact, a common title of Yahwe : see 
Is. 65, 4 the king, Yahwe of Hosts'; Jer. 4618, ‘As I live 
saith ihe king, whose name is Yahwe of Hosts’ (cp 4815); 
Is. 44 6, 4 Yahwe, the king of Israel ’ (cp 41 21 43 15 Zeph. 315); a 
contemporary of Jeremiah bears the name Malchiah, ‘my king 
is Yahwe ’ (Jer. 21 1 3S 1), nor is there any reason to think that in 
the older names Malchishua (son of Saul, 1 S. 31 2), Abitnelech 
(Judg. Di), Ahimelech (a priest of Yahwe, contemporary of 
David, 1 S. 21 / 2 S. S 17), tttilek is to be understood otherwise ; 
note the analogy of baal-names (see Baal, § 5). 1 

"Phis presumption is strongly supported by the testi¬ 
mony of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Jeremiah is constrained 
to protest repeatedly that Yahwe had not enjoined these 
sacrifices: the people of Judah built the 4 Tophet' 
sanctuary in the valley of Ben Hinnom 4 to burn their 
sons and daughters with fire ; a thing which l com¬ 
manded them not, nor did it enter into my mind' 
(731, cp 195 3235). The prophet’s emphatic denial 
is the best evidence that those who offered these sacri¬ 
fices offered them to Yahwe, as they believed in 
obedience to his command. This conclusion is con¬ 
firmed in a remarkable way by Ezekiel: the people 
had obstinately disobeyed the good laws which Yahwe 
had given them (2018^.), therefore 4 I gave them 
statutes not good and ordinances whereby they cannot 
live, and defiled them by their sacrificial gifts in offering 
every firstborn, that I might fill them with horror’ 
(Ezek. 20 25 f, cp v. 31). The prophet does not, like 
Jeremiah, deny that Yahwe had commanded any such 
thing ; he declares that these bad and destructive laws 
were what the people had deserved by rejecting better 
ones. He leaves us in no doubt what the law was, 
for he uses the very words of Ex. 13 12, 4 Thou shalt 
offer every firstborn to Yahwe ’ (mn '7 cm S2 mcyni); 
see below, § 7. The prohibition Lev. IS21 also shows 
that the ‘Molech’ sacrifices were offered to Yahwe: 

4 Thou shalt not give any of thy children [offering them, 
vcyn 1 ?, gloss] to the king, and shalt not [thus] profane 
the name of thy God.’ Cp also Mic. 66 f. Gen. 22 . 

The natural, and indeed almost inevitable, inference 
from the facts that have been brought out in the fore- 
Wh going paragraphs the place at which 

* 4.1. ij. the sacrifices were offered, the peculiar 
was the cult , , . , , 

, . . _ rite, the time in which the worship first 

derived • 1 

appears—is that the offering of children 

by fire at the 4 Tophet ’ in the Valley of Hinnom to 
Yahwe the king was a foreign cult introduced in the 
reign of Manasseh. And, inasmuch as in this age, 
w’hen the relations of Judah to Assyria were uniformly 
friendly, the influence of Assyrian civilisation—which, 
as always, necessarily includes religion—was at its 
height, and since other cults which then came into 
vogue can with much probability be traced to Baby¬ 
lonia, 2 it is not surprising that many scholars should 
have thought that the 4 Molech ’ worship came from the 
same quarter. 3 This conjecture seemed to be confirmed 
by the fact that the colonists from Sepharvaim—long 
identified with Sippara in northern Babylonia—are said 
in 2 K. U2431 to have burned their sons to their gods 
Adrammelech and Anammelech (qq.v.), whose 
names are obviously compounded with tnilek (Adar- 
malik, Anumalik). The divine name or title malik 
was read in many Assyrian inscriptions ; 4 texts were 

1 On these names see Gray, Hebrew Proper Names, 115^. 
138 Jf. 146 jf.\ Kerber, Hebrtiische Eigennamen, 37 jf. [Cp 
also Malchiah, Saul, and Crit. Bib., where an attempt js 
made to go behind MT, and recover more original forms of 
the names.—T. K. C.] 

2 See Queen of Heaven. 

3 So Graf,/eremia, Preface, 12/. (1862); Tiele, Vergelijketide 
Geschiednis, 692 if.', Slade, ZATWG 308 (1886). 

4 Schrader, Th. St. 47 324^ (1874): Adar or Adrammelech = 
Saturn = Moloch-Kewan-Sandan-Hercules, etc., 328./ 
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understood to speak of human sacrifice ; 1 reliefs and 
figures on seal-cylinders were thought to represent it. 

The progress of investigation has left but little of this 
seemingly sufficient demonstration. Sepharvaim is not 
the Babylonian Sippara (Abu Habba), but a city in 
Western Syria (see Sepharvaim) ; the texts supposed 
to speak of human sacrifice were wholly misinterpreted ; 
the representations in art are more than doubtful.' 2 
Malik is an epithet of various gods, probably not, 
however, in the meaning ‘king’ (sarru ; e.g., sar ildni 
Asur ; id. Marduk; Sin sar ildni sa lame u irsitim ), 3 
but ‘counsellor,' ‘decider’ (prop, indlik ), 4 or perhaps 
‘prince.’ The cases in which Malik appears alone as 
though a proper name, particularly the inscription of 
Nabu-bal-iddin from Sippara (col. 5 5 40 67), 5 where 
it occurs in connection with Samas and Bunene, are 
variously explained ; 6 but it is at least certain that if 
malik ever became locally a proper name, the god to 
whom it was given occupied no such conspicuous place 
in the Assyrian pantheon as to make it probable that 
his worship should be taken up with so much zeal in 
distant Palestine, and, so far as our evidence reaches, 
there is no trace in Babylonia of the peculiar child 
sacrifices of the ‘ Molech ’ worship. 

The OT represents these sacrifices as Canaanite. 7 
The value of this testimony is diminished by the fact 
that from Hosea onwards the contaminating influence 
of Canaanite culture was the common prophetic ex¬ 
planation of the religious corruption of Israel ; and the 
late date at which the peculiar Molech cult appears 
forbids us to suppose that it was adopted, like the baal 
worship, from the old population of the land in the 
period of occupation and settlement. But if we may 
take Canaanite in the larger sense in which it includes 
the Phoenicians, 8 this theory of the origin of the cult 
is probably true. For, though there is sporadic or 
inferential evidence of child sacrifice in many parts of 
the world, 9 the Phoenicians and their colonists, especially 
the Carthaginians, are the one civilised people of 
antiquity of whom we know that the sacrifice of their 
own children was practised, not as an occasional re¬ 
crudescence of savage superstition, nor in the hole-and- 
corner rites of some abominable mystery, but as an 
established and prominent part of the public religion. 
These sacrifices seemed to the Greeks so remarkable in 
their atrocity, that no author w r ho touches upon the history 
or customs of the Phoenician race fails to mention them. 
And it is of great significance for our question that in 
the descriptions of these rites, whether in mythical or 
historical form, the pit of fire constantly recurs. 10 

The deity to w'hom these sacrifices were offered is 

1 Sayce, ‘Human Sacrifice among the Babylonians,’ TSBA 
4 25 ; Lenormant, Etudes accadiennes , 3 112 ; see Eerdmans, 
Melekdienst , 105^ _ 

-See W. H. Ward, ‘Human Sacrifice on Babylonian 
cylinders,’ Avier. Journ. Arch. 5 34 ff. (1889); C. J. Ball, 
PS BA 14 [1892]; A. Jeremias in Roscher, Lex. 23110. 

3 Del. Ass. HIPB, 692. 

4 Ibid. 412 f. \ A. Jeremias in Roscher, 23109. 

5 KB 3 1, 

® See Jastrow, Rcl. Bab. and Ass. 176_/C; Tiele, Baby - 
ionisch-Assyr. Geschichte, 524 ; Jeremias, l.c. See also Eerd- 
mans, 73^ 

7 Dt. 1229-31 IS 9-14 Ezek.1620 (in the midst of a description 
of the corruption of Israel in Canaan ; cp z>. 26 Jf. y intercourse 
with foreigners); Jer. 324 19 5 (the ‘baal’— i.e. y Canaanite 
deity). [Cp Plagues, Ten.] 

8 Sidon the firstborn of Canaan, Gen. 10 15 ; see Canaan, 

9 See Bachofen, Mutterrecht , 212 ff. 229/^; Frazer, Golden 
Bought 2 ), 2 38 ff. 

10 The testimonies are collected by Miinter, Religion der 
f-arthager, 17 ff.; Maximilian Mayer, in Roscher, s.v. 

Kronos,’ 21501^! (cp E. Meyer, ib. 1 1223 2869./:). The 
most important are; the Platonic Minos , 315 C; Kleitarchos, 
quoted m Scholia to Plato, Rep. 1 337 a ; Diodorus Siculus 
20 14 (from Duris of Samos?), 13 86; Plutarch, De Superstitione , 
c. 13; Porphyry, De Abstinentia, 2 56; cp Philo of Byblos, 
bg. 3 i 4 (EKG 3 570). On the fiery pit cp also the myth of 
lalos, Sophokles, Daidalos , frg. 163, 2 ; Simonides, frg. 202 a, 
V?, r F k ,L^ ustat ^‘ on Odyss. 20 302 (p. 1893), etc. See Moore, 
JBL , 16164 (1897). 


called by the Greeks Kronos. Philo of Byblos tells us 
that the native name of the Phoenician Kronos was El 
(frag. 2 14, FHG 3567. cp frag. 4 , ib. 570 f. ), and relates 
of this god that he killed a son and a daughter with 
his own hands, ‘ so that the other gods were amazed at 
Kronos’ disposition’ (frag. 2 i 8 , l.c. 568); and that in 
a time of plague he sacrificed his only son to his father 
Ouranos (frag. 224); another passage narrates the 
sacrifice of his only son when great peril of war 
threatened the country (fragg. 4 /., l.c. 570 f.)\ human 
sacrifices lo Kronos, of which, according to Porphyry, 
the Phoenician history of Sanchoniathon w r as full, 
followed the example given by the god himself. It 
would be too much to infer from our evidence that the 
‘ Kronos ’ sacrifices were always dedicated to the one 
god El ; indeed, in the light of what we know of the 
Phoenician religion this is altogether improbable. 
Human sacrifices were offered to other gods, for ex¬ 
ample, to Melkarth, the city god of Tyre, whom the 
Greeks called Herakles. 1 


Many Phoenician proper names are compounded with mclk , 
milk, ‘king.’ 2 The title, like ba'al , was doubtless given to the 
divine rulers of different cities; whether in time it attached at 
least by eminence lo certain among them is not proved, though 
inherently probable enough. In particular we do not know that 
the god (El) or gods to whom children were sacrificed were 
specifically invoked with this eVtxArjcrt?. At this point the chain 
of evidence connecting the Molech sacrifices of the Israelites 
with the Phoenician cult is not complete. It is perhaps not 
irrelevant to observe, however, that not only does the Kronos- 
E 1 of Philo of Byblos reign upon earth in a way that no other 
god in his pantheon does (frag. 2 26; cp 24 28 etc.), but that in 
Greek authors also the epithet £aeriAcvs is applied to Kronos in 
a much more primitive sense than to Zeus. 3 


We should err widely if we imagined that these heart¬ 
rending sacrifices were introduced, like Ahaz's new altar, 
7 Whv did * n ’ ndladon a f° re ig n fashion. 

the Jews ^ ie spir ’ t * n wllich they were offered 

rrifieo thpir is ex P ressed in the words vvhich the 

Sil o author of M»e. 67 puts into the mouth 
of the people; ‘Will \ahwe aceept 
thousands of rams, myriad streams of oil ? Shall I give 
my firstborn for my transgression, the fruit of my body 
for the sin of my soul ? ’ The sacrifice of the firstborn, 
the dearest thing on earth, is the most eostly and there¬ 
fore the most efficacious piaculum by which the wrath 
of God can be averted. It is not strange, therefore, 
that these sacrifices should have been multiplied in the 
last age of Judah, when disaster after disaster proved 
how' heavily the anger of Yahwe rested upon the nation. 4 
If their neighbours, at such a time, offered to their gods 
this uttermost atonement, would Yahwe expect less of 
his people? Xay, did not he demand as much? \Ye 
have learned from Jeremiah and Ezekiel (above, § 5) 
that their contemporaries alleged a law’ in which Yahwe 
claimed these sacrifices, and Ezekiel quotes the law : 

* Thou shalt offer every firstborn to Yahwe ’ (Ex. 13 12 ). 5 
In the law books as we have them, this and the parallel 
law's are protected by clauses prescribing the redemption 
of firstborn children (see, however, Ex. 22 29 [28]). 1 f these 
provisions attached to the laws from the beginning, y the 
worshippers may have treated them as permissive, and 
thought that a more unreserved devotion would not 
avail itself of the privilege of substitution. More prob¬ 
ably the safeguarding clauses w r ere added to exclude the 
interpretation of the law—not contemplated by its framers 
—which became current in the seventh century, accord¬ 
ing to which it demanded the actual sacrificing of the 
firstborn of men as well as of beasts. 


A story repeated by Dionysius of Halicarnassus presents a 


1 Plin. jS t H 36 39 ; cp Quint. Curt. 4 5. 

2 See Baethg. Beitr. 37 ff; E. Meyer in Roscher, Lex. 2 3106./C 

3 On the latter point see Max. Mayer, in Roscher, Lex. 
2 '4S?ff 

4 The same causes led to the foreign cults and strange mysteries 
described in Ezek. 8. 

5 See Firstborn. 

6 On this question see Kue. Th.T 1 53-72(1867); Tiele, Ver-. 

gelijkende Gesckiednis f 695 n.; against Dozy, Israelieten te 

Mekka, 10 /. etc. 
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striking analogy: 1 the Tyrrhenians [Dionys. ‘ Pelasgians ’] in a 
time of scarcity vowed to Zeus, Apollo, and the Kabiri to sacri¬ 
fice tithes of all their increase. Their prayer having been heard, 
they offered tithes of their cattle and the fruits of the soil. A 
direr famine, with many other signs of the wrath of the gods, 
came upon them, and when they consulted the oracle they 
received this response: It was because, when they got what 
they desired, they did not pay what they had promised, but were 
still owing the most valuable part of all. They did not under¬ 
stand the response, but one of the older men interpreted it: The 
gods were just; they had indeed paid the first-fruits of their 
property honestly, but they still owed the tithe of human kind, 
which the gods prized above all. 2 There was a division of 
opinion about this interpretation, some rejecting it as given with 
evil intent; but a second appeal to the oracle confirmed it. 3 

If our hypothesis is correct, the religious motive of 
the child sacrifices in Judah came from within ; the form 
of the piacula was foreign, probably Phoenician. 

Jn. Selden, De dls Syris, 1617 ; in later edd. with additamenta 
by Andr. Beyer ; Jn. Spencer, De legibus ritualibus (1685), lib. 

3, ch. 13 ; Jn. Braun, Selccta sacra , ch. 8; 

8. Literature. Herm. Witsius, Miscellanea sacra, lib. 2, 
diss. 5 ; Goodwin, Moses et Aaron, lib. 4, 
ch. 2; dissertations'hy Dietzsch and Ziegra in \J go\\m,Thesa u rus, 
23 86 i ff. 887 ff. ; M tinier, Religion der Karthagcr ,( 2 ) (1821); 
Movers, Phonizier, 1 322-498 (1841); I )aumer, Fetter - undMoloch - 
dienst der alien Hebr>ier (1^2) \ Ghillany, Die Menschenopfer 
der alien IIebrder(iZ\z)\ E. Meier, Th. St. u. Kr ., 1843, pp. 
1007-1053 ; Geiger, Urschrift, 299 ff. ; Oort, Het Menscltenoffer 
in Israel ( 1865); Kuen. ‘Jahveh en Molech,’ Th. T 2 559-598 
(1868), cp ib. 1 53^. 691 ff. (1867); Godsdienst van Israel, 1 250 
ff. (1869) = Religion of Israel , 1 249 ff .; Tiele, / ’ergclijkendc 
Geschiedenis , pp. 457 ff. 508 ff. 692 ff. (1872); cp Gesch. van den 
Godsdienst in de Oudheid, 1 228 f. 327 ff. (1893); Baudissin, 
Jahive et Moloch (1874); art. ‘ Moloch ’ PRE(A, 10 168 ff. (1882); 
Scholz, Gdtzendienst it. Zaubenvesen, 182 ff. (1877); Eerdmans, 
Melekdienst en Vereering van Ilemellichavten in Israels 
Assyrische Periode (1891); V. Hoonacker, Le vceu de Jephte 
(1893); Kamphausen, Das rerluiltnis des Menschenopfers zur 
Israelitischen Religion (1896). G. F. M. 

MOLI, AV, 1 Esd. 847 = Ezra 818, Mahli. 

MOLID (tS'IS), a name in the genealogy of Jerah- 
meel; iCh. 22 9 f (moohA [R], mcoAaA [A], mogoAi 
[L]). 4 The name of his brother is Ahbar (so read, with 
0 B ), Ahbar and Molid are, with the help of trans¬ 
position, carved out of Jerahme’el, like Jerah and 
Almodad (probably) in Gen. IO26. This does not ex¬ 
clude the possibility that Molid, or perhaps Molad (cp 
A), may have been regarded as the * father ' of Moladah 
jy.z\ ], which is indeed probably another record of Jerah- 
meel. Cp JERAIIMEEL, § 2 a. T. K. C. 

MOLOCH (Am. 526 AV and RV m K-, Acts 7 43+). See 
Molech and C111 un and Siccutii. 

MOLTEN IMAGE {.“ODD), Dt.9i2. See Idol, 
§ 1. e. 

MOMDIS, 1 Esd. 9 34 = Ezra 10 34, Maadai. 

MONEY. As in the case of metals, it has been judged 
best not to give a long comprehensive article, but to 
treat the subject in a series of special articles (see especi¬ 
ally Maneii, Penny, Shekel, Stater ; Weights 
and Measures). 

The Hebrew narrators (J, E, P) who recast the Hebrew 
legends relating to primitive times had not forgotten the 
advanced civilisation prevalent in Canaan when their 
forefathers entered it; they presuppose the existence of a 
metallic currency, in harmony with the ancient Egyptian 
tribute lists and the Tell el-Amarna letters. 

A favourite opinion connected with the patriarchal story must, 
however, be abandoned. The notion that the kesitah of Gen. 
33 19 and two other passages was a piece of precious metal, with 
the stamp of a lamb, indicative of its value, is based on the fact 
that 0 , Vg., and Onk. render ‘lamb’ or ‘sheep’ — a very in¬ 
sufficient ground (Che.; for a better explanation, see Kesitah). 

There is no passage in the OT suggestive of anything 
like the Assyrian ingots stamped with * the head of Istar 
of Nineveh,’ to which Babelon (58, quoted by Kennedy) 
refers. At the same time, there can be no doubt that in- 

1 Antiqq. Rom.\2$f. t from Myrsilos of Lesbos; see FUG 
4 445 .^ 

2 Cp Varro’s explanation of child sacrifice cited in Aug. Civ. 
Dei , 7 19: quod omnium seminum optimum est genus humanum. 

3 See also what follows in Dionysius. 

4 ©BE suggests (but cp Ki. in SPOT) that the t is intrusive. 
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gots of fixed weight were in use among the early Israelites 
(see, e.g. , 1 S. 9 8), and in those transactions in which 
the strictest accuracy was required, the money was 
specially weighed. Hence (. sdkal ), properly * to 

weigh,’ often means ‘ to pay ’ — e.g. , Gen. 23 16 Ex. 22 16 
1 K. 20 39 Is. 552 Ezra 8 25. Gen. 23 16 is especially 
interesting, from the vividness of the description of a 
business transaction in the course of which it occurs. 
The meaning, however, is hardly given correctly by the 
commentators whom Kennedy (Hastings, DD 3420 a) 
follows. Methodical emendation of the text brings out 
a meaning which is far more satisfactory and suggestive 
(see Kesitah). 

The clue to the problem of the kesitah has been given by a 
misreading of 0 in Chronicles, and in solving this problem light 
has been thrown on another passage (Gen. 23 16), where the 
phraseology had not been questioned. It was for four Car- 
chemish-imnai of gold that Abraham, according to P, purchased 
Machpelah (Gen. 23 16), and for one mina of Carchemish that 
Jacob, according to E, bought a piece of land at ‘the city of 
Shechem ’ (Gen. 33 19, cp Josh. 2432; but see Sheche.m). 
How important the Carchemish mina was, is seen by the fact 
that it was carried by Phcenician traders to Greece. The 
description of the purchase in Gen. 23 reminds us of many As¬ 
syrian documents in which the mina of Carchemish is expressly 
mentioned as the standard of money payments (KB, vol. iv.). 

Literature .—To ascertain the value of the coins in use among 
the Jews in the post-exilic age, we must have recourse to 
metrology. Works relating to this subject are therefore to be 
included here. See especially J. Brandis, Das Miinz -, Maas- u. 
Gewichts-wesen in Fordcrasien (1866), and ‘ Literature ’ under 
Weights and Measures. 

On the Egyptian and Babylonian use of the precious metals 
for the purposes of exchange, cp Maspero, Dawn of Civilisation, 
324 ff. 749 ff. ; and on the question, ‘Did ihe Assyrians coin 
money?’ see the essay by C. H. W. Johns, Expos., Nov. 1899. 
On Jewish coins, see Madden, Coins of the Jesvs (1881); L6vy, 
Gesch. der jiid. Miinzen (1862) ; de Saulcy, Recherches sur la 
numismatique Judaique (1854), and Numismatiqtie de la Terre 
Sainte (1874); and Th. Reinach, Les monnaies juwes (1887). 
See also A. R. S. Kennedy’s excellent monograph ‘Money’ in 
Hastings, DB 3 417-432. On the statement of Herodotus (I 94) 
that the Lydians first coined money see Lydia, § 1 . 

MONEY CHANGERS. See Trade. 

MONSTER ( 1 * 3 ^ 1 ), Lam. 43 AV, etc. See Jackal, 
Lilith, Whale. 

MONTH, the period front the first appearance of one 
new moon to that of the next—in other words, the period 
1 Meanin a ^ unar rev °l ul i° n - Naturally, there¬ 
of terms * ^ ore ’ w ^ en niont ^ s are spoken of, only 
lunar months can be meant ; of any such 
artificial product as the so-called ‘solar’ month the 
ancient Israelites took no more account than do the 
modern Jews in arranging their calendar. Both the OT 
words for month —hades (znn) and yd rah (nv)—corre¬ 
spond to the natural definition given above. Hades , the 
commoner and specifically Hebrew name, denotes origin¬ 
ally the new moon (the ‘ new’ light), a meaning which 
the word retained throughout in Phoenician (cp the n. 
pr. nn p = Xou/x^Rtos, of the inserr.) ; ydrah , the word 
for month common to all the Semitic languages (cp 
Phoen. rn\ Aram. rn\ Assyr. arhu, etc.), though com¬ 
paratively rarely employed in the OT (Ex. 22 Dt. 21 13 
33 14 1 K. 637 38 82 2K.I013 Job 36 73 292 392 Zech. 
118 Ezra 615 and Dan. 4 26 [29]), tells the same story 
plainly enough by its close relationship to yareah (nv), the 
word for moon. The appearance of the new moon (chn) 
inaugurated a new period, a new month, and was festally 
observed by the Israelites from ancient times (cp, e.g ., 
Am. 85 Hos. 2 11 [13] Is. I13/). See New Moon. 

The mean length of such a month is 29 d. 12 h. 
44 m. 2.82 sec., and accordingly it was impossible that 
the determination of the month, as long as it rested on 
direct observation only, could arrive at any absolutely 
uniform result ; the observed months inevitably varied 
in length between twenty-nine and thirty days, and the 
order in which the months of twenty-nine days (shft 
nz?n) alternated with those of thirty days (rS*d enh) had 
not yet been fixed even at the time when the Mishna 
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was composed ; even at that late date, in the second 
century a.d. , the point was decided by the first visibility 
of the new moon (cp also Jer. 316 ). It was only with 
the introduction of a fixed calendar in the fourth 
century, that a regular order was determined in this 
matter also (see Year). 

The oldest names of months of the year preserved in 
the OT are the following four :—(i) Abib (a'nxn, always 
with chh preceding), Ex. 134 23 is 34 i 8 
2 ‘ . Dt. 16 1 , i.e. , the month of the ripening 

(Canaamte) ears corn> ear m0 nth ; (2) Ziw (it nr, 

names. r ' ' ' • 

3 K. 637, and it ty*rh, 1 K.61 [where also, 

however, nr ought probably to be read]), the month of 
splendour, flower month ; (3) Ethanim (c'jnKn nr, 1 K. 
82), perhaps meaning the month of perennial streams, 
the month, that is, in which only such streams contained 
any water; and (4) Bui (^3 nr, iK. 638), probably 
meaning rain month, but according to others, with 
less likelihood, the month of growing crops. Plainly 
these four names were originally Canaanite, and were 
taken over^ by the Israelites when they settled in that 
country ; Ethanim and Bui are met with on still extant 


Phoenician -Cyprian inscriptions (^3 nr, e.g ., at the 
beginning of the inscription of Eshmunazar ; n:nn nr, 
CIS 1 , no. 86 a), and the meaning of all four, so far as 
can be seen, has reference to the regular rotation of the 
seasons of the year as experienced in Palestine. 

Other Phoenician names of months are preserved on Phcenician- 
Cyprian inscriptions, but partly only in mutilated form (their 
interpretation also still remains very problematical) : xsnD or 
DNSTC (C/S 1 , no. n); th (C/S 1 , no. 92); SD (C/Si, no. 4); 
. . . L’3, perhaps (/A, no. 88); and C’CCTDl (C/Sl, 

no. 13). 1 

It is not probable that the Canaanites understood by 
yirah. a solar month, and had thus accepted the Egyptian 
year. In any case the old names Abib, Ziw, etc., do 
not point to an Egyptian vague year, the employment 
of which would have involved such a displacement that 
at the end of every 120 years the names of the months 
would have been a whole month too early. A further 
evidence that the Canaanite months were originally 
lunar is undoubtedly suggested by the fact that in 
Phoenician inscriptions, nv trim, ‘ on the new moon of 
the month,’ denotes the first day of the month in question 
(cp CIS It, p. 92^; ; the monument is referred to the 
first half of the 4th cent. b.c. ). 2 Further, that the 


NAMES OF MONTHS 


Canaanite. 

No. 

1 

Bab.-Ass. 

Hebrew. 

LXX, ETC. 

Macedonian. 

Solar. 

rnx 

Ni-sa-an-nu 

JD' 3 , nisdti (Neh. 2r) 

N(e)t(rctv (in Esth.) 

Eapdinds 

April 

IT 

2 

Ai-ru 

*vr, iyydr (Targ. 2 Ch. 
T ' 302 ) 

Tap (Jos. Ant. viii. 3 1) 

’ ApT€fli(TlOS 

May 


3 

Si-va-nu, or Si- 
man-nu 

p'D, siwdn (Esth. 89) 

2( € )tovdv (Bar. 1 8 and 
Esth. 89 [N c -amg.]) 

Acdaios 

June 


4 

Du-u-zu 

nan, tammuz 


II avc/JLOS 

July 


5 

A-bu 

3N, db 


A(pos 

August 


6 

U-lu-lu 

Util (Neh. 615) 

’EXotiX (1 Macc. 14 27, 
not N) 

Topmaios 

September 

enjHN 

7 Tas(tis)-ri-tum 

tisri 


'T7 repfiepeTcuos 

October 

fea 

8 

A-ra-ah sam-na 

iltymo, 3 marheswdn 

It. v ; - 

lSlap<rovav7)s (Jos .Ant. 

i- 33) 

Atos 

November 


9 

Ki-[iMi]-li-mu 

tScs. kislew (Zech. 7 1 
Neh. li) 

XatreXeO or -aX. 

(1 Macc. 1 54) 

’AneWa tos 

December 


1° 

Te-bi-[e]-tu[m] 

nUB, tebet (Esth. 2 16) 

Te/ 3 <?( 9 os (Jos. Ant. 
xi. 64). 

Audupaios 

January 


11 

( Sa-ba-tu 

each slbdt (Zech. I7) 

Xa/ 3 ar (1 Macc. 16 14) 

Ilepmos 

February 


12 

Ad-da-ru 

Tm, addr (Esth. 3 7) 

’A 5ap ( 1 Macc. 7 43) 

A varpos 

March 


Inter¬ 

calary. 

Ar-hu ma-ah-ru , 
sa Addaru 

nRyi 3 ■hn, after- 
Adar, or *3;^ -hr, 
second Adar. 





1 To these add (Lidzbarski, Nordsetn . E/>ig. 412) y>n» HHE* yBC- 

2 Even though Di. douhts this translation and maintains that 
the expression means simply ‘on the new moon that happens in 
the month in question,’ the words cannot he employed as an 
argument for the solar month theory. The expression could be 
used only as long as one new moon alone in a month was possible, 
or ‘new moon’ must have lost its original meaning, and in that 
case must be interpreted as meaning simply the first day of the 
month, just as the Gk. vou/xrjvia does in later usage. But 
even this later usage also shows that originally the new moon 
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marked the beginning, of the month and that the months were 
lunar. Moritz Schmidt’s not quite, certain restoration of the 
Cyprian-Greek text in the inscription known as Idaliensis I. 
(CIS 1 1, p. 104^), a bilingual in Phoenician and Cyprian Greek 
dating from the fourth century B.c., according to which the 
inscription would contain reference to five supplementary days, 
could not in any case be accepted as convincing evidence regard¬ 
ing Canaanite usage. 

3 pOTPD according to Dalman. 
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mourning period of thirty days, spoken of in Dt, 21 13 (cp 
NU.2O29 Dt. 348 ), should be called ‘a month of days' 
(d'C’ rvv) is not impossible where reckoning is made by 
lunar months, and does not necessarily imply acquaint¬ 
ance with the solar month of the Egyptians. 

With the exile, and the shifting of the beginning of 


3. (Ass.-Bab.) 
terms. 


the year (borrowed from the Babylonians) 
to the spring season, the old names of 


the months began to be abandoned and 
their place was taken by the ordinal numerals. Abib 
now became the first month (cp Ex. 134 with 12 2), 
Ziw the second (1 K. Oi), Ethanhn the seventh (1 K. 82), 
and Bui the eighth (1 K. 638); the numeration started 
from the new beginning of the year—viz., spring. In 
course of time the Assyrian-Babylonian names for the 
months began to gain currency ; but without addition of 
their numbers they are met with only in Ezra 615 
(Aramaic) and in Xehcmiah(li 2 i 61s). 1 The latest 
date at which they can have first come into use among 
the Jews could be fixed with certainty if in Zech. I7 and 
7 1 the names really dated from the time of the prophet 
Zeehariah. That, however, is not probable ; we must, 
therefore, content ourselves with the general statement 
that they can hardly have come into use with the Jews 
before the fifth century and even then were far from being 
exclusively employed. They are not all of them met 
with in the OT ; but their Hebrew form ean be recovered 
from post-biblical literature, for example, from the Roll 
of Fasts, an Aramaic document dating from 66-70 A.D. 2 
The name of the eighth month (see the table given 
above) shows very clearly on the one hand that these 
names are not of Persian but of Babylonian-Assyrian 
origin, and on the other that they assume the year to 
begin in spring ; for A-ra-ah-sam-na means the eighth 
month (arah = rn' and samtta — mysv). Moreover the 
name of the intercalary month betrays its character by its 
dependence on he name of the preceding (twelfth) 
month ; it is no more than a second closing month that 
is occasionally tagged on. 

These Babylonian-Assyrian names have held their 
own in the Jewish calendar down to the present day. 

„ „ . . It was only for a short time that they 

4. Macedonian J J 


names. 


found rivals in the Macedonian names. 


One certain trace of this use of the 
Macedonian calendar we have in 2 Macc. 11 30 where 
the month corresponding to Xisan is called aclv6ik6s. 
It is not quite certain whether in 2 Macc. 11 21 the name 
of the month AioaKQpivdios, as it is now read, is merely 
a corruption of text for Avcrrpos (a name which occurs 
in Tob. 2i2 [N]), or whether it is due to an oversight 
of the author, or whether it is the name, otherwise 
unknown, of an intercalary month to be inserted be¬ 
tween Dystrus and Xanthieus. Josephus still employs 
at pleasure the Macedonian names for the Hebrew. 
Finally, in 3 Mace. (638) we meet with two Egyptian 
months: Pachon (llax^; not in V), the ninth Egyptian 
solar month (of thirty days), and Epiphi (’E7n0[e]i), the 
eleventh. 

In the foregoing table the post-exilic usage is 
followed and the year reckoned as beginning in spring. 
t „ ,. According to the autumn reckoning 

ompara ive was afterwards returned to and 

ca en ar. st jn ru j es j n l j le Jewish calendar, the 
seventh month was the first in the year and the in¬ 
sertion of the intercalary month was made accordingly 
in the middle of the year. For the mode of insertion 
see Year. It will of course be understood that the 
months named in the last column, being solar months, 
correspond only roughly and in a general way to those 
in the preceding columns, which are lunar. 

The month was divided into decades (’ dsor , *yic'y) or 
nto weeks {sdbu a \ 5;?3*«). It would be too bold an under- 

1 In Esth. 9 15 17 19 21 the number is not given with the name, 
because in 9 1 it is given, once for all, for Adiir. 

2 See Dalman, Aram. Dialektproben (1896), pp. 1-3, 32. 
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taking to seek to prove from the division into decades 
p.. . . that the Israelites were acquainted also 

* f month 18 t * ie E Syp tian ntonth of thirty days, 
and thus had at one time even reckoned 
by solar months. The division of the month into three 
thirds of ten days each could have commended itself to 
the Israelites just as easily as one into four fourths of 
seven days each, inasmuch as they too had months of 
30 days as well as months of 29 days. It is only in 
one passage (Gen. 2455), however, that 'dsor means a 
space of ten days ; everywhere else, where the word is 
applied in relation to time, it means 4 the tenth day' 
(Ex. 12 3 Lev. I629 Josh. 4 19 2 K. 25 j Ezek. 20 i 24 1 
40 1). On the division of the month into weeks, see 
Week. 'These divisions were never made use of for 
dating the day of the month ; thus it never was said 
4 on such and such a day of such and such a decade ’ 
or 4 on such and such a day of such and such a week.’ 
Dates were given simply by the number of the day of 
the month. 

See especially I)i., ‘ Ueber das Kalenderwesen vor dem Baby* 
lonischen Exil' in MBBA, 1882, pp. 914-939: Schiirer, CJ F 
1 <2» 623 fi .; cp also We. I/eiti. 89 jfi.; Schr. 

7 . Literature. KATC 1 ), 379 fi, and W. Muss* Amok, 4 The 
Names of the Assyro-Babylonian Months and 
their Regents ,’11 [1892], pp. 72-94 and 160-176. k. M. 

MONUMENT. On 2 K. 23 17 RV (jVY) and Is. 65 4 
AV (D'TI V3) see Tomb ; on 1 S. 15 12 RV (T) see Saul. 

MOOLI (mooA€I [BA]), i Esd. 847 RV. See 
Mahli. 

MOON. The words are : (1) rry, yd re 11 //, from a root 

HTi (see BI)B), probably connected with \ / niX, to travel, wander 
(so MV, Buhl, Lag. BX 46, and cp the Eg. name for the moon 
Hunsu, ‘the wanderer’). 

2. ■, Bbdndh (\/ ‘ to be white ’ or ‘ pale ’) occurs three 

limes, Cant. 610 Is. 24 23 30 26. New moon is EH", hodes , 
from the root KHn, to be new, whilst full moon is N 23 » kese *; 
cp Ass. kuseu (= ag/u\ a cap or tiara, the god at full moon being 
supposed to have his tiara on. 

In Gen. 1 nff., where the story is told of the creation 
of sun and moon and stars, the moon is not mentioned 
by name ; she is the lesser of the two 
great lights set in the firmament to give 
light upon the earth (w. 16 f .), and rules the night (ep 
Ps. 1369 Jer. 31 35), apparently in independence of her 
fellow. According to the priestly writer the oldest 
Hebrew month and year were lunar (see Month, Year), 
so that the words of v. 14 (cp Ps. 104 19), 4 Let them be 
for signs and for seasons, for clays and years,' would 
have a special force when applied to the moon. How 
far the Hebrews attributed to her a permanent influence 
on things terrestrial — that is to say, whether they 
planted and sowed, reaped and felled and sheaved, 
according as she waxed or waned—we do not know ; 
in one passage only (Dt. 33 14) is the growth of vegetation 
apparently ascribed to her influence; 1 but the correctness 
of the text is very doubtful. It is certain, however, 
that the day of new moon (chn), and in a lesser degree 
that of full moon (rds, cp Ps. 814 [3], if the usual reading 
and interpretation are correct) were marked with red in 
the Hebrew calendar. (For shn as a religious festival 
cp 1 S. 205, and || rac, 2 K. 423 Am. 85; || nyis, Is. 
I14 ; || ;n, Ps. 814 [3] : see New Moon.) In Ps. 1216 
(we can hardly quote Hos. 67, a very doubtful passage) 
we find a malignant influence attributed to her ; the 
reference may be to the blindness that results from 

1 AV has ‘for the precious things put forth by the moon’; 
RV, ‘. . . of the growth of the moons.' AV therefore covers 
over the difference between the singular C’CE’ in a, and the nlural 
E*rn; in A In the II passage Gen. 49 , 25a and b together are 
represented by ‘blessings of the breasts and of the womb' 
(DHT1 again an inconsistency of number, but one that is 

of no exegetical significance. ch|, gcres , rendered in RV 
‘growth,’ is a air . Aey., and is suspicious. 
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sleeping in the moonlight with uncovered face (so 
Carne, Letters from the East , 77 ; but see Macrob. 
Saturn. 7 16 26). The word ae\r]VLa^6fxevos in Mt. 424 
and (Te\7)vialeTai in 17 is testify to the prevalence of 
the belief that the moon caused epilepsy. 

References to the moon are frequent in Hebrew poetry. She 
is the emblem of beauty (Cant, 6 10), and of the order that does 
not change (Ps. 72 5 7 8937). That she should stay her course 
(Josh. 10 12 f. Hab. 3 11) is a crowning evidence of God’s might; 
that she should suffer eclipse (Is. 13 10 24 23 Joel 2 10 Mt.2429, 
etc.) or turn to blood (Joel 2 31 quoted Acts 2 2o Rev. 0 12) 
betokens that the day of God’s wrath is at hand. The moon shall 
not ‘withdraw herself’ (Is. OO20), but ‘her light shall be as the 
light of the sun' (cp Enoch 7237), when ‘ Yahwe binds up the 
breach of his people and heals the wound of its stroke ‘ (Is. 30 26). 

The moon’s very splendour was a danger for religion 
(Dt. 4 19, cp Wisd. 132 /.). The Assyrians and Baby- 

2 M n l° n * ans f° r a & es b een addicted to the 
. . " worship of the heavenly bodies, and such a 
wors ip. name as Eeth-shemesii [7.^.] suggests 
that sun-worship was practised among the Canaanites, 
possibly through early Babylonian influence ; the names 
Jericho and Jeraiimeel [77.?/.] we abstain from 
quoting. ‘ Among the Hebrews,’ says Robertson Smith 
{Eel. Sent. ( 2 \ 135, n. 2), ‘there is little trace of [astral 
worships] before Assyrian influence became potent,' 
and he would be a bold man who would argue from the 
problematic astral elements in some of the OT narra¬ 
tives (cp Winckler, GI 2 ), or from doubtful proper 
names like Laban, Milcah, Sarah, or from the real 
or supposed origination of the Hebrews in two famous 
seats of moon-worship (Ur [7.^.] in S. Babylonia and 
Haran [y.z>.]) that moon-worship—a religion of more 
venerable antiquity in Babylonia than sun-worship— 
must have been one of the chief temptations of the 
primitive Hebrews. Something, at least, we do know : 
from the time of Ahaz onwards a syncretistic ten¬ 
dency, though checked for a time by Josiah, gained 
more and more ground in the kingdom of Judah. 
Striking evidence of this is given in Jer. 82 19 13, and 
even though 2 K. 1716 comes from a late writer (see 
Kittel in HE), the truth of its statement cannot be 
doubted (Am. .026 is not here quoted for a special 
reason ; see Phoenicia, § 12). Certainly, moon- 
worship is but once explicitly mentioned in the OT ; 
but the one proof-passage, though post-exilic, is of 
great importance. It is the famous passage in Job 
31 26 relative to the hand-kiss to sun and moon. We 
must not say that the language is merely dramatic, 
as if the writer aimed dispassionately at reproducing 
primitive times with strict accuracy. In this section 
of Job, especially, the poet is thinking of his own 
time ; his heart throbs as he writes. We may add that 
the imported cultus of Tammuz, which is attested by 
Ezek. 814, almost certainly presupposes moon-worship, 
Tammuz and the moon, as Winckler has pointed out, 
being closely related. Nor is it unfair to suggest that 
the crescents worn by the women of Jerusalem in later 
times (Is. 3 18, part of an inserted passage 1 ) had a 
heathenish connection. 

The Queen of Heaven mentioned in the Book of 
Jeremiah ( 7 18 4417) forms the subject of a special 
article. On the name Sinai, see Sinai. 

See Jensen, Kosmologie der Babylonier , 101-108 ; ZA, 1896, 
pp. 298-301; Winckler, GI 2 (e.g. , 23^ 57 ff.)\ Hommel, 
A HP, and Au/sdtze , bk. il. (1900), also Der Gestirndienst der 
alten Araber(a lecture, 1900); G. Margoliouth, ‘The earliest 
religion of the ancient Hebrews/ Contemp. Rev., Oct. 1898; 
Goldziher, Hebrew Mythology, 71-76, 204-6, 351 yC The 

mention of these books by no means implies acceptance of the 
theories, sometimes not very strictly critical, expressed in them. 

MOOSIAS, RV Moossias (moocc[€]iac [BA]), 

1 Esd. 931 = Ezra IO30 Maaseiah, 13. 

MORASTHITE, THE ('Flb^VSn ; ton toy Mtop* 
AC 06 I [B], M 6 dPA 0 [e]i [AQ*], moo p&A 0 1 n [Q m H in 
Jer. 26 i 8 MOopA 0 €lTHC [BNAQ]), a phrase used of 

1 See Che. Intr. Is. ig/l ; Marti, Jes. in KIIC 44. 
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Micah (Mic. 1 1 AV, RV Morashtite), and supposed to 
mean a native of a place called Moresheth, a dependency 
of Gath, in the maritime plain (so Driver, Introd .<•*>, 326 ; 
cp Moresheth-Gatii). This, however, is not very 
plausible; it would seem that ‘Gath’ (ru) in Mic. 114 
must necessarily be corrupt. In Mic. 1 13 Lachish is 
called the prime occasion of sin to the people of Zion 
(ji’stna). Then Micah continues, ‘Therefore {i.e., be¬ 
cause of the sin which spread from Lachish) thou wilt 
have to bid farewell (lit. to send a parting present, as 
to a bride) to Moresheth, O people of Zion’ (m was 
corrupted into m, and jvx fell out of the text). 1 More¬ 
sheth, or rather Morashah, appears to be another form 
of Mareshah, adopted to suggest the meaning ‘ be¬ 
trothed ’ (nim«s)- It corresponds to mt ares (cnxc) in 
v. 15, which should most probably run thus:— 
nctoTo natrv Tfi'2'n inRiriy 
iiaa nit 

‘Unto a (new) betrother will I conduct thee, O community of 
Mareshah ; 

To Jerahmeel shall the glory of Israel come.’ 2 
That in much later times a place with a name like 
Morasthi (?), distinct from Mareshah, was pointed out 
to Jerome, does not prove that this is the place intended 
in Mic. 1 14, or the place of which Micah was a native. 

Rohinson’s reasons (/>’A > 2 423) for distinguishing Moresheth 
from Mareshah are, (1) the difference of the names, which come 
from different roots (but this is surely a mistake; Mareshah is 
properly rjcR-jo, Josh. 15 44), and (2) that they are both given 
in the same context (but the writer had an interest in pronounc¬ 
ing the name the second time Mareshah—viz., to produce a 
fresh paronomasia). Robinson, however, may be right in think¬ 
ing that the church which, according to Jerome, covered the 
site of the supposed sepulchre of Micah, was the church 20 
minutes SSE. of Bet Jihrtn, the ruins of which are now called 
Sanda Hanna or St. Anne (see Eleutheropolis). ‘Close by,' 
he says, ‘are the ruined foundations of a village, which may or 
may not be ancient.’ This village may in truth have been 
early Christian, and have been called Morasthi to please pil¬ 
grims. Cp Che. JQR 10 576-580 (1898). T. K. C. 

MORDECAI ('Ijyo [Baer, Ginsb.], §§ 43, 83, 
mapAoxaioc or -xeoc [BNAL]). 

1. The cousin and foster-father of Esther, and one 
of the chief personages in the book of Esther [7.-1/.] 
(Est. 25, etc.). He is described as Jeminite (*yo»), i.e., 
virtually a Benjamite, and as descended from Jair, 
Shimei, and Kish, the last two of which are well-known 
Benjamite family names. His name, however, if cor¬ 
rectly transmitted, is genuine Babylonian (cp Bab. 
Mardukca ), and means ‘ belonging to Marduk ’ (see 
Merodach ). 3 The day of * Mardocheus ’ (RV ‘of 
Mordecai ’ 4 (2 Macc. 1536, rrjs p.apSoxatKr)s [A, but 
pLapSoxoucrjs V] ijfjLepas) is a designation of the 14th 
of Adar, the first and greatest of the days of Purim ; 
see Esther. The fact, however, that in Estli. 2 15 (cp 
929) Mordecai’s uncle is called Abihail 5 (yrraK), 
which is most probably a popular corruption of Jetah- 
meel (see Nabal), that Shimei is an ethnic —Shimeoni, 
and that Kish probably = Cushi, makes it highly prob¬ 
able that Esther’s foster-father derived his name not 
from Marduk but from Jerahmeel— i.e. , that he belonged 
to a family of old Jerahmeelite extraction. His true 
name may be Carmeli or some one of the parallel 
forms. 

This result compels us to give serious consideration 

1 The alternative is, if we keep the text, to make riJ a vocative : 
‘Therefore shall thou, O Gath, bid farewell to Moresheth ’ (so 
We., Nowack), which seems to have no propriety in this context. 
G. A. Smith (1896) finds no .satisfactory explanation of MT. 

2 A captivity in N. Arabia (here called Jerahmeel) is in the 
mind of the writer, who is probably not Micah, but a post-exilic 
writer. See Micah ii., § 4. 

3 Tg., perhaps avoiding reference to a heathen deity, sees in 

the name RVD, ‘pure myrrh/ a figurative description of 

Mordecai. 

4 Mardocheus is the form of the name in the AV apocrypha. 

5 ®’s ‘Aminadab/ if we prefer this reading to ‘Abihail/ is 
also an ethnic name = 23-13, C P Nadab. 
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to a view which would otherwise be, not indeed absurd 
(there being analogies enough for it), but at least un¬ 
necessary—viz., that the original story of Esther (as 
perhaps also that of Judith) is to be included among the 
records of the oppression of the Jews, after the fall of 
the kingdom, by the N. Arabian populations. See 
ObadiA it (Book). 

The difficulty caused by the statement in Esth. 26 , which 
apparently makes Mordecai a fellow-captive of Jeconiah, is dealt 
with at length by Ryssel, who offers the suggestion that TJ’X 
may really refer to Mordecai's family. There is, however, a 
ready explanation if the Book of Esther is based on an earlier 
narrative (see Obadiah). If the king of Geshur or Jerahmeel 
is the oppressor of the Jews in the intention of this narrative, it 
was possibly said that Carmeli (?) was one of those carried 
captive by the Jerahmeelites. See PuKlAt, § 6. 

2. A Babylonian Jew (Ezra 2 2 Neh.77, pap« 0 \ato?, pa\- 
ioxeo? {B]> /SaySoxaros [# in Neh.]); in 1 Esd. 5 s Mardocheus. 

T. K. C. 

MOREH (Mcope), Mt. 522 RV in 2* f EV Fool ( q.v . 
end). 

MOREH, THE HILL OF (HTIOT nittS, ‘ the sooth¬ 
sayer’s hill’? rAB&<\G<\Mtop<\ [B], Toy Bcomoy toy 
<\B ojp [A], Boynoy TOY AMCope [L]), in a descrip¬ 
tion of the position of the Midianitish army (Judg. 
7 1)- Usually identified with the hill above Shuneni, 
now called jYabf Daht (so Baed.( 2) , 243 ; G. A. Sm„ 
JIG 397 ; Buhl, Pal. 103), though G. F. Moore sup¬ 
poses the hill intended to be near Shechem. The phrase, 
however, is simply an editor's ingenious attempt to 
make sense of a corrupt passage. Cp Harod (The 
Well of), i. ‘ Moreh ’ or rather ‘ Hammorch ’ should 
be * Gilboa' ; both forms are among the many corrup- 
ions of ' Jerahmeel.' On the true site of ‘ Gilboa' see 
Saul, % 3 f, and on the origin of ' Moreh ’ see following 
article. t. k. c. 

MOREH, THE PLAIN OF (fTYlD ; thn Apyn 

thn YY h ^ hn [ADEL]; cp Moriah), Abraham’s 
first resting-place in Canaan ; it was at the spot 
where Shechem afterwards stood (Gen. 126 ; but see 
Shechem). AV's rendering ‘plain,’ however, is in¬ 
admissible ; it is borrowed from Jerome, and ultimately 
from the Aramaic translators (Onk., Jon., Sam., Tg. 
nutd). who may have wished to save Abraham from 
the suspicion of tree-worship. RV renders ‘the oak 
(mg., terebinth) of Moreh.’ So Tueh (1838), com¬ 
paring ‘the oaks of Mamre ’ (Gen. 13 18 14 13). Most 
recent writers prefer ‘the oak (sacred tree) of one 
who gives oracles,' and compare ‘the oak of augurs’ 
(Judg. 937 RV m R) ; see M eon EMM. This is no doubt 
a possible meaning. Cp min, ‘ to give directions ’ 
in Dt. 33 10 Mic. 3 n (of priests), Is. 9i4 (of prophets). 
The analog)’’ of ‘Moriah’ (ntn, Gen. 222), however, 
which is certainly the corruption of a proper name (see 
Moriah), suggests that Tuch and the earliest scholars 
may be right, and (£>’s rendering seems to point to an 
early reading nmc, for which we may also perhaps 
quote the Syriac rendering, ‘the oak of Mamre’ 

The easiest solution would be ‘ Amorite.’ ’SxipnV, 

‘ Jerahmeelite,* however, is just as possible, and is favoured by 
the circumstance that the king of Shechem in Judg. 9 bears a 
name (Abimelech) which is most probably an early distortion of 
Jerahmeel, and by the prominent position of the Jerahmeelites 
in early legend (see Isaac, Jacob, and cp Shechem). 

The same tree is referred to again in Gen. 35 4 as and 

in Dt. 11 30, where (with Sam., 0 ) we should perhaps read 
jlSx in the singular. Cp Gilgal, § 5. T. K. C. 

MORESHETH-GATH (ED FlCniD, ‘possession of 
Gath’; kAhponomia reQ t BA Q] I hereditas get//), 
a place in the ShSphelah or Judaean lowland near the 
Philistine country (Mic. 1 14). Though the name has 
disappeared, the context forbids us to doubt where the 
place lay, and Micah's surname ‘ the Morasthite ’ 
implies that it was the home of that prophet. The 
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paronomasias of the section make the interpretation diffi¬ 
cult, and in 114 none of the ancient versions surviving 
recognises Moresheth Gath as a proper name. The 
word Morasthite {.Uorashti) was therefore obscure to 
them ; but this only gives greater weight to the traditional 
pronunciation, with 6 in the first syllable, which is as 
old as 0, and goes against the view, taken by the 
Targum both on Micah and on Jeremiah, and followed 
by some moderns (including Roorda), that Micah came 
from Mareshah (cp v. 15). 

When Eusebius {OS 282 74) places pupaaBei near Eleuthero- 
polis it is not likely that he is thinking of Mareshah (Maresa), 
for he speaks of the former as a village, and of the latter as a 
ruin 2 m. from Eleutheropolis. Jerome, too, in the Epitaph. 
Paulce ( Ep . 108 ), speaking as an eye-witness, distinguishes 
Morasthim, with the church of Micah's sepulchre, from Maresa. 
This, indeed, was after the pretended miraculous discovery of 
the relics of Micah in 385 a.d. ; but the name of the village 
which then existed {Prtrf. in Mich.) can hardly have been pait 
of a pious fraud. \v. R. S. 

MORIAH, or rather 4 the Moriah’ (H^bn), the 
name of the mountain on which the temple at Jeru¬ 
salem was built, Gen. 222 (in its present form), 2 Ch. 3i. 

Gen .22 2, Sam. nXTCil j'lX 1 Sam. Vv. ,nn*in. ‘vision'; 
0, rr)v yr)v tjjv (cp their rend, of miE in 12 6 [see 

Moreh]) ; Aq. (r. y.) ttjv Kara<f)ai/rj ; Symm. (t. y.) rrjs bmacrias ; 
Vg. terram visionis , connecting with nx"), ‘ to see’; Pesh. 
I- * c _•*> « U*'j ; Onk. XinS'iS KpxS connecting with 
KT, ‘to fear’; Jon. TinS- 2 Ch. 3 i, apop(e )ta [HAL]; 

‘mountains of the Amorites’ [Pesh.]; Maria [Vg.]. Whether 
the Pesh. rendering in Gen. is rightly claimed by Di. and Ball 
in favour of a reading *T2X-"t, seems doubtful ; the plural points 
may be due to a later misunderstanding (see Geiger, Urschri/t, 
278 /.). Deimel, however {ZTK, 1899, p. 3), still takes viriually 
the same position (,t ^!2 = ,TT 2 X» comparing Pesh., and even 
Ass. Martu). For Midrashic explanations of ‘Moriah,’ see 
Per. rabba, § 55 (Wiinsche, 263/.). The explanation of the 
Chronicler (2 Ch. 3 i)is also of the Midrashic type; ‘Moriah’ 
is the mountain where Yahwc (see 0 Chron.) appeared to 
Solomon's father, David. 

Great obscurity hangs about this name, which only 
occurs in these two passages, and in extra-biblical 
passages (Jos. Ant. i. 13 1, t6 Mt bpiov 6pos) based upon 
them. Until quite lately, in fact, it has been generally 
assumed 1 that Moriah was the ancient name of the 
temple-mountain. T his view, however, only goes back 
to the Chronicler, who may have derived the name 
from the narrative in Genesis (cp Baudissin, Studien, 
2252). That the editor of JE, who gave Gen. 22 i-i 9 its 
present form, meant to attach the interrupted sacrifice 
to the temple-mountain is highly probable; but he 
suggests rather than states this, and the fact that he 
does not make Abraham call the sacred spot ' the 
Moriah’ but (if the text is right) ‘ Yahwe-yir'6’ ought 
to have opened the eyes of the critics. The only 
satisfactory solution is that, in the copy of E used by 
the editor of JE, the word following in v. 2 was 

indistinctly written. That word was surely not c**cn 
(Wcllh. CH 21), as if Shechem were meant, for the 
Samaritan tradition is ultimately based on a confusion 
between the spots mentioned in 126 and 222 respectively. 
Nor was it nbxn (Di., Ball), which is not definite enough. 
The true reading must be one of the names which speci¬ 
ally belong to the southern border of Canaan—viz., either 
C'Tin ( = the X. Arabian Musri ; see Mizraim, § 2 b) or 
^xsrny The proposal to read Misrim has been ap¬ 
proved by Winckler, both privately and in print (< 7/2 44, 
n. 1); the i* in o'lro would easily fall out after Our 

explanation of the story of the sacrifice of Isaac (see 
Isaac, Jehovaii-jireh), however, favours ‘Jerahmeel.’ 
That the scene of the story is to be placed in the Negeb 
has been seen by Bacon, who rather too arbitrarily reads_ 
cp 20 1 2462 Nu. 13 29 (see his Genesis, 141, n. 3 ; 

1 Philo, however ( Dc Abr. 32 = 225, ap. Lag. Orient. 255), 
evidently did not share the common view. His words are, 
<T<f>ayid(ra.i ent tivo? v\{/r)\oTaTOv xoAwi'oO, noppuTaTUi nchetaf 
airocrravTa rpiu>v o 3 ov r)fj.epu>v. 
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and art. in Hebraica , April 1891). Between the Jerah- 
meelite country and the land of Musri no sharp line of 
division can be drawn. See Negeb. 

The view that * Moreh ’ ( 126 ) and ‘Moriah’ (222) 
are connected—advocated in 1838 by Tuch, but prob¬ 
ably very much older—is therefore not so incorrect as 
has been supposed. The Samaritan tradition {ZDPV 
61987133) identifying the mountain of sacrifice with 
Gerizim, is not solely the result of religious rivalry with 
the Jews. ‘Moreh’ (traditionally near Shechem) and 
' Moriah ’ are probably enough connected. Gerizim, too, 
is really not altogether an unplausible selection. No one 
would speak of seeing Mt. Moriah at a distance, nor does 
the expression ‘ on the third day ’ suit Jerusalem as well 
as it suits Gerizim. It it needless, however, to revive the 
old controversy, which loses its basis when a keen 
criticism is applied to the text in the light of passages 
already found to contain the names Misrim and Jerah- 
meel. See, further, Jehovah-jireh. 

And what shall we say of the proceeding attributed 
to the ancient editor of JE? Did he, as Wellhausen 
(CH 21) supposes, invent the name mart, 4 the Moriah,’ 
in order to displace the true reading (i.e. , as We. 
thinks, cnan, ‘the Hamorites') with the least amount 
of violence, while at the same time suggesting the 
thought of David’s vision ? Surely not. Corruptions 
of the text arose very early (cp Gilead, Jacob). The 
editor had before him an indistinctly written text, and, 
helped by a special devotion to the temple at Jerusalem, 
imagined that he read ,viOD (nanit), which he explained 
as = ,TT ‘ the appearance of Yahw6. 11 The name, 

however, which had never before been heard of, made 
no impression on the Jewish mind, till the Chronicler 
(in what form, may be left uncertain) gave it currency. 
To hold with Grill \ZATW 4 [1884] 144/ ) that Moriah, 
as a name for the temple-mount, is at least as old as the 
name Jerusalem, and to explain itas = ,T n'Tio, ‘founda¬ 
tion of Yahwe,’ is a view which, though supported by 
Konig (Lehrgeb. ii 1480), is by no means natural or 
philologically plausible. T. K. C. 

MORTAR AND PESTLE. The historically oldest 
mode of making the grains of cereals more palatable 
was to roast them (see Food, § 1 [«]). It was found still 
more profitable, however, to release the mealy kernel 
by rubbing the grains between two stones, a method 
still in vogue among many civilised races. The lower 
and larger stone might be slightly concave like the 
Scottish ‘saddle-querns,’ or might be flat and sloping 
towards the front as in Egypt, whilst the rubbing stone 
was flat on one side and round on the other, with 
rounded ends, like an egg cut lengthwise. Such querns 
are still, or were till recently, used for grinding dura 
(Niebuhr, Dtscript. de I'Arabie, 45, with illustration, 
copied in Benzinger, HA 85; Nowack, HA\ no). 
Along with mortars, they were the only means by which 
the ancient Egyptians obtained their flour-(see statuette 
of slave-girl at work, Erman, Egypt , 190). A number 
of rubbing stones were found by Bliss in the mound of 
Tel-el-Hesy, and are figured by him (from a photograph) 
in A Mound of Many Cities , 85. 

A more efficient mode of obtaining the same results 
was by means of the mortar (n^ic, mtdokah, Nu. 118 , 
dvta ; also maktes , Prov. 27 22 ; Aq., Theod., 

d'\,uo$ ; in later Hebrew more frequently mak- 

tiseth) and pestle (^, fli, Pr., l.c. ; €), Aq., etc., 
here and <£> BS c - a A 2331, vTrepos). Both mortar and 
pestle were in ordinary cases either of wood—probably, 

1 Local names are not generally compounded with though 
W. M. Mfiller (.<4 u. Eur.) mentions some in pre-Israelitish 
times which have the appearance of being so compounded. 

2 Wilkinson’s paragraph on the mills of the early Egyptians 
( Manners and Customs, etc. [1878] 1 359) is shown, by his 
editor Birch in a footnote ( l.c .), to be a mistake. Cp Erman, 
op . cit. 189. 
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as at the present day, a section of the trunk of a 
tree—or of stone ; specimens in the latter material 
were also found at Tel-el-Hesy (illustr. ap. Bliss, l.c.). 
Copper mortars were likewise in use, and in the temple 
the mortars in which the family of Abtines pounded the 
spices for the sacred incense were of gold. 

According to Jewish tradition they were among the spoils 
which Titus took with him to Rome (Edersheim^ Hamburger), 
and according to some the cup-like vessels which appear on 
the table of shewbread on the Arch of Titus are two of these 
mortars. 1 

In NT times a mortar was an article of furniture in 
every house and, as we learn from the Mishna, was 
used for pounding, besides wheat and barley, a variety 
of substances such as vegetables, spices, salt, etc. 

In the laws regulating the selling of houses, the maktesheth 
kebua (fixed) or the mortar built, probably with a pedestal (see 
illustr. inWilk. cited below), into the floor was a fixture, and went 
with the house as distinguished from the ‘moveable mortar’ 
which did not ( Bdb. Bath. 4 3 ; see passage in full under Mill, 
§ 3). The average height of the household mortar and pedestal 
{v(f>6\p.iov) was about three feet, and the length of the pestle half 
as much again, hence Hesiod’s line cited by Blumner (Techno- 
logie d. gewerbe , etc., 17), oA/xo*/ per rpmoSqv rapweiv virepov 
fie Tpiirq\vv. The pestles of the Egyptians (see illustr, in 
Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. 2204) and of the Greeks (Blumner, op. cit. 
22, from a vase) were more slender in the middle, where they 
were grasped by one hand or both, swelling slightly towards 
either end where they again contracted. 

Mortars are mentioned in the OT as having been 
used for the preparation of the manna (Nu. 11 8), and 
once again Prov. 27 22 : ‘ Though thou shouldest bray 
a fool in a mortar [among bruised corn (RV ; AV 
wheat) with a pestle] yet will his foolishness not depart 
from him.’ Toy, however, omits the words within 
brackets as exceeding the poetical measure of the 
half-couplet. 2 In that case the expressive figure of 
the poet is taken from the use of mortar and pestle to 
remove the husk from the wheat before grinding. 3 The 
coarse meal obtained by this method w r as termed by the 
Hebrew’s ins, gtres (Lev. 21416, RV ‘bruised corn,’ 
from an unused root bnt, Arab, jarasa , to crush, grind, 
which gives us the modern Syrian name for the hand- 
mill, jarufy), also non#. 'drisah (Nu. 1520 , EV ‘ dough,’ 
RV m &-, ‘coarse meal'; see Ges.-Buhl( 13 l, s.v. ), and 
perhaps nis'i or rrisn, 4 riphoth (Prov. 27 22 2 S. 17 19, 
RV ‘bruised corn’). In order to obtain a finer meal, 
the contents of the mortar might be taken out from 
time to time and passed through a sieve, the coarser 
grains being returned to the mortar, as we see from the 
detailed illustration of the process on an Egyptian 
monument (Wilkinson, l.c.). 

The impoverishing effects of intemperance (Prov. 23 31) are 
paraphrased by the Greek translators in terms of a popular 
proverb ; thou shalt walk more naked than a pestle (for instances 
from classical w riters see Blumner, op. cit. 18). 

The mortar ( makiesh ) gave its name to tw-o localities in 
Palestine, doubtless of a deep hollow formation, the one associ¬ 
ated with the exploits of Samson (Judg. 1619, EV * the hollow 
place.’ see Lehi), the other in or close to Jerusalem (Zeph. 1 11, 
see RVmg-, and cp Jerusalem, § 23, etc., and Maktesh). 

That the mortar and pestle preceded the mill among 

1 They are more likely to be gold censers. 

2 [Toy’s view, however, leaves out of account nifinn “pn3> 
which can hardly mean * in the midst of grit (or, bruised corn),' 
ms-in in 2 S. 17 19 being corrupt (see n. 4 below), and there being 
no other proof-passage, ©’s eo p€<ru> avveSptov suggests !jin 2 
D'"On ; this is very plausible, but it is better to read JliTirn 
After some necessary corrections (see Crit. Bib.) the text becomes, 

Though thou argue (thy matter) with a fool in the most 
public place, 

His foolishness will not depart from him.] 

3 The MT with the words retained—as was noted under 
Cooking, §3—has not infrequently been regarded as an indica¬ 
tion of the manufacture of the favourite Syrian dish kibbeJt. wmich 
consists of hoiled wheat and mutton pounded together for some 

4 [Strict textual criticism questions the existence of such a 
word. The initial n in ni3'"in» ni2tn is hardly the article. For 
Prov., l.c., see n. 2 above, and in 2 S. l.c. read Klisn, 
cushions in readiness for a meal). See Crit. Bib.] 
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the Hebrews, as we are expressly informed was the case 
among the Romans (see Mill), is shown by an inter¬ 
esting example of conservativism in religious practice, 
similar to the late retention of stone knives for the rite 
of circumcision (Josh. 5 3, cp Ex. 425). In the legisla¬ 
tion of Leviticus, it is required that the offering of the 
first-fruits shall consist of early ears of wheat roasted at 
the fire, and then crushed in the mortar (214 ; cp 
Servius’s statement quoted under Mill). A. R. S. K. 

MORTER. 1. “iDh, homer; tthAoc I lutum (Gen. 
11 3 [c<ementum\. Ex. 1 14 Is. 41 25 Nah. 314). The 
builders of the tower of Babel are said to have used 
bitumen (EV ' slime ') instead of mortar (see Bitumen). 
Ill Palestine the usual material is clay (Ar. tin). This 
is mixed with chopped straw which serves the same 
purpose as the ox-hair which our plasterers mix with 
their plaster. Besides this, there is a mortar made 
from sand, ashes, and lime, well pounded and mixed 
with oil. ‘ Nothing affords a stronger manifestation 
of persevering and patient labour than the long-con¬ 
tinued and repeated lieatings to which the Orientals 
subject the plaster (of lime, ashes, and straw), which is 
more especially intended to resist wet, and which does 
most effectually answer that purpose ' (Kitto, Piet. Bib ., 
Ezek. 13 10); cp House, § 1. Mortar is usually trodden 
with the feet (Nah. 3 m) ; but wheels may also be used. 

2. ‘ aphar ; xou? ; lutum (Lev. 14 42-45). See above. 

3. In Ezek. 13 io f 14 /. 22 28f rPB is used, for which EV 

has ‘daub with untempered [mortar]’(cp Ar. ta/til, ‘dry loam 
or clay’). This rendering goes back 10 Vg. ‘ linire luto absque 
paleis* (once), ‘linire absque temperamento ’ (thrice); but the 
figure seems to be that the prophets whitewash, or give sanction 
and plausibility to, the popular scheme (likened to a mud wall). 
So © (a^etyeiv) and the moderns. 

4. eSc, me let; ©bxaq 0 m. (Jer. 43 gf RV, AV clay). Read¬ 
ing uncertain (see Clav). 

MOSERA, RV Moserah (rnp'lO ; a\gicaAai [BA], 
micaAg [L]), Dt. 106+, or Moseroth (rfnpb, mac- 

COYPCO 0 , -poy 0 [BF 1 ], macoypoy 0 [^]> *co 0 [E]), 
Nu. 3330 f. +, a station in the Wilderness of Wanderings 
(see Wanderings). The termination -ah in Moserah, 
however, is locative. The name seems to be really 
traditional, and it is difficult not to place it in the 
neighbourhood of Kadesh. If so, Moser may be a 
corruption of use, Missur— i.c. , the N. Arabian land of 
Musri. This is a conjecture ; but we are bound to give 
at least a conjectural explanation of the statement ‘ there 
Aaron died, and there he was buried' (Dt. 106 ). Cp 
Nu. 20 22-28, and see Hor, Mount, i. t. k. c. 
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‘ There hath not arisen a prophet since in Israel like 
unto Moses, whom Yahwe knew face to face ’ (Dt. 34 10). 

.. This is the enthusiastic eulogy of a late 
"V ier editor, reflecting on the beautiful picture of 
criticism. an jjgaj . man Q f q oc j • presented in the 
composite narrative. Every true Jew and every true 
Christian must read it with reverence and sympathy. 
Still, true devoutness does not exclude historical criti¬ 
cism, and as critical students we are bound to remember 
that every religion w-hich is not simply autochthonous 
and primitive displays considerable eagerness in doing 
honour to its real or supposed founder. Now, the influ¬ 
ence of great personalities—too great to be altogether 
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tied down by tradition and convention—upon the re¬ 
ligions of the most gifted races cannot indeed be over¬ 
looked ; but it is only too easy for the adherents of a 
religion to assign too many achievements to its rightly or 
wrongly assumed chief prophet and legislator. 

Feeling this tendency very strongly, Ewald endeavoured 
to reduce the prophetic and legislative work of Moses 
to ‘ those essential truths and social arrangements which 
constitute the motive pow-er of the whole history. 1 * We 

must not,’ he says, ‘ be startled by the grandeur of the 
former or the wonderful nature of the latter, so as to 
reject anything because it appears incredible. For all 
the greatest and most enduring ideas that actuate and 
glorify the subsequent history, must have arisen in that 
sacred birthday of the community; and ... at such 
extraordinary epochs, and among a people such as Israel 
then was, the most wonderful things became possible ‘ 
(Hist. 2 107). 

Few of us are still satisfied with the mixture of 
abstract religious philosophy and arbitrary criticism 
furnished by Ewald. His notion of what 1 Israel then 
was ’ being purely imaginative, there can be no sound 
or durable basis to his reconstruction of Moses and his 
teaching. To the Israelites, as we now begin to know 
them from a truly historical criticism, the * abstract 
ideas' which Ewald finds in ‘the Mosaic economy* 
would have been ‘a stone instead of bread.’ 1 If such 
a person as Moses existed, he can, in working for such 
a people as the Israelites, only have occupied himself 
with the practical questions of the time; otherwise 
indeed the subsequent history of Israel is inconceivable. 
He had to unite the tribes on a permanent basis, and 
this basis could only be a religious one. He must 
therefore have been a worshipper and spokesman of 
Yahwfe in some special sense, and have devoted himself 
successfully to the task of making this God more 
generally worshipped. In order to do this, however, he 
must first of all have brought the scattered clans of Israel 
together, and, if we assume that some of them were in 
the land of ‘ Goshen,’ that Goshen was in Egypt, and that 
the Egyptian authorities hindered the removal of the clans, 
Moses must have had the greatest difficulties to cope with, 
and very justly, from a teleological point of view, may 
his success appear an extraordinary divine interposition. 
More than this we cannot venture, even from a moder¬ 
ately conservative point of view', to assume. 2 That 

there was a marked difference between the religion pro¬ 
moted, as is supposed, by Moses and that of (say) the 
Kenites, cannot be asserted. That morality counted 
for more with Moses than (say) with Jethro, is incon¬ 
sistent with the facts recorded in the Book of Judges, 
from which facts we may infer with some degree of 
accuracy what the moral stale of the Israelites before 
the entrance into Canaan must have been. Morality, 
indeed, cannot as yet have emerged from rule and 
tradition, nor can the decisions given bv Moses beside 
the sacred tree and well safely be regarded even as its 
germs. 3 

The historical character of Moses, however, has been 
rather postulated than proved by recent critics. Without 
it, they find it difficult or impossible to explain the 
ethical impulse and tendency which, at any rate from 
the time of the prophet Amos (and Amos, be it re¬ 
membered, presupposes that this impulse is no novelty), 
is conspicuous in the history of Israelitish religion. 
Moreover, the name ‘Moses’ not only represents a 
great though little-known personality; it is also a 
symbol of a colossal fact asserted by the later tradition 
—viz., the deliverance of the clans or tribes of Israel 

1 Cp Wellh. Hist. 0/ Israel andJudahP), 16 (1891) ; IJG 17 
(1894). 

2 Cp Stade, GVI (1887), 130; Akad. Reden (1899), 107 f.\ 
Smend, AT Rcl.-gesch.W (1899), p. 17/. ; Montefiore, Ilibbert 
Lectures , 1892, p. 14./C 

3 See Budde, Rel. of Isr. 33 f. Note that ‘law* in the 
English edition of this book corresponds to Recht in the 
German. 
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from Egyptian bondage, and the recognition of Yahw6 
by these united dans as the deity who had proved 
himself mightier and consequently more divine than 
the gods of Egypt (cp Ex. 18 io f. , J), and required 
from them a gratitude and an obedience, out of 
which in the fulness of time a true ethical conscious¬ 
ness and an ethical monotheism might be expected to 
develop. 1 

The task at present before scholars is to examine 
these assumptions of recent criticism, and since criticism 
is bound to be progressive and to correct its own errors, 
we shall proceed to study various unobserved or neglected 
facts, which, it will be seen, are adverse even to the 
highly mitigated traditionalism to which critics twenty 
or even ten years ago were addicted. We shall not 
forget the need of circumspection ; but our circum¬ 
spection will have to apply itself in as yet unfamiliar 
ways. 

First of all, however, we must deal with the name 
‘ Moses ' and the other related names, and ask, What 

2 Names rnean ** anc * w ^ at have they to teach 

* us? The name of Moses appears in the 
OT as ncto, Mdse ; the Arabic form of this is Musa. 
In Josephus and Philo, and in MSS of the LXX and 
NT generally, we meet with the Groecised form fjnovcnjs 
(cp Vg. Aloyses ); there is a constant variant, however, 
fjuocrrjs. If the OT form were correct, and the name 
Hebrew, the obvious meaning would be 1 deliverer ’ 

( \/nz'V, ‘ to draw out' ; cp 2 S. 22 17 = Ps. 18 17). There 
is no trace, however, of such an explanation any¬ 
where in the OT. Pharaoh’s daughter, who is sup¬ 
posed to speak Hebrew', calls the foundling Mose, 
‘because I drew' him out of the water ’ (Ex. 2 10 [E])- 
That E had any thought of an Egyptian origin is im¬ 
probable ; the name Mose is strikingly unlike any of 
the names given as Egyptian in the story of Joseph, 
and the Hebrew connection suggested for the name 
by E has no parallel in the Joseph story except in the 
accounts of non-Egyptian names like Ephraim and 
Manasseh. 

At a much later time it became important to tighten 
the connection between the Jews and the Egyptians ; 
on the Ethiopian war of Moses, see § 21. Josephus 
[Ant. ii. 96 ; c. Ap. I 31) and Philo ( lit. Aloys. I 4) 
therefore were dissatisfied with the vague statement of 
Pharaoh’s daughter, and explained the name Moses as 
= ‘ saved from the water,* a theory to which Jablonski 
(Opuscc. I152JP.) gave a quasi-philoiogical character. 
Hence for a time the Coptic etymology, mo ‘w'ater,' 
and use ‘rescued,’ obtained general currency, though a 
genuine Egyptian name meaning ‘ saved from the w'ater ’ 
would be quite differently formed (ZDA/G 26141). 

At present, a more plausible etymology (suggested 
by Lepsius, Chronologies 326 ; cp Ebers, Dutch Gosen, 
525/.) is in vogue. There is an Egyptian word mes or 
tnesu, meaning ‘child,’ which sometimes occurs as a 
name by itself, and sometimes as the second part of a 
theophorous name ( e.g . , in the royal names Thotmes, 
Ahmes, Ramessu). Dillmann [Ex.-Lev. 16) would 
take ‘ Moses ' — mesu to be the original name; Renan 
[Hist. 1 160) and Guthe (GVI [1899], 20) prefer to 
take it as an abbreviation of a theophorous Egyptian 
name. 

The special objection to these widely held views 2 is 
fourfold. (1) The vowel in mes, mesu (or, according to 
W. M. Muller, mose) is short, whereas the corresponding 
vowel in Mose is long, and the sibilants in the two 
words are different. 3 (2) The Hebrews w'ould surely 
not have accepted a name for their hero from their 

1 So Budde, op. cit ., 35-38. 

2 Giesebrecht, Geschichttichkeit des Sinaibundes (1900), p. 1, 
regards the ‘ Egyptian name ’ of Moses as a fact which confirms 
the statement that Moses came forward in Egypt ; and Wellh. 
{IJGA) 14, n. 1) appears to be untroubled by doubts. Holzinger, 
however {Ex. 6), says that the name fTC ; D is ‘ unexplained.’ 

3 From a private communication of Prof. W. Max Muller. 
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Egyptian oppressors ; 1 the supposed Egyptian etymo¬ 
logies of Phineiias and Hor are not safe enough to be 
quoted on the other side as parallels. (3) A close 
examination of the traditions respecting Moses connects 
him much more certainly with N. Arabia than with 
Egypt. (4) The points of contact between Israclitish 
and Egyptian religious customs are few and unimportant, 
which would be strange, if Moses had received a name 
w'hich naturalised him as an Egyptian. 

It remains to interpret the name of Mose on the 
analogy of the names of Moses' nearest relations which 
express ethnic, more precisely, the present writer now 
thinks, N. Arabian affinities. 

These names, with the explanations here suggested, are (1) 
Amram, probably a development of Jerahmeel; (2) Jochehed 
{q.v.\ perhaps the original of the Iribal name known to us as 
Ja'akob G ac °h) I (3) Aharon (Aaron), probably a distorted frag¬ 
ment of Jerahmeel; (4) Miriam {q.v.), a distortion either of 
Merari [Misri]orof Amramith ; (5) Zippokah {q.v.), probably= 
Zarephath— i.e., a personification of the Zarephathites, a branch 
of the Misrim of N. Arabia (see Zarf.phath) ; (6) Gershom 2 — 
i.e., belonging to the Girsu or Gisru orGesurim of the Negeb of 
Palestine (see Girzites). 


If the explanation of these names now suggested be 
accepted they record the early connection of the Israelites 
with populations of N. Arabia, where Horcb (the sacred 
mountain with which Moses is so closely associated) was 
situated (see Sinai). The presumption therefore is that 
ncte. Mose, also is N. Arabian. It might be connected 
with nso, ‘ Misrite,’ Missur being the general name of 
the country referred to (see Mizraim). Mose is virtu¬ 
ally identical with Musi, which, in Ex. 619 [P], is the 
name of a son of Merari b. Levi; indeed, in 1 Ch. 
2427 (cp v. 26), Shoham [i.e., Mose, corrupted by 
transposition) occurs in lieu of Musi. The other son of 
Merari is called Mahli (elsewhere explained as = Jerah¬ 
meel), and we may assume that Mose, Musi, and Merari 
are all developments or distortions of some collateral 
form of Misri 3 (i.e., ‘one belonging to the land of 
Missur ’). 

It may be objected to this view that in the earliest 
tradition (J), as it now stands, the father, the mother, 
and the sister of Moses are nameless, and that Aaron 
appears in this document ' only to disappear' (see Aaron, 
§ 4). The answer is (1) that the want of names in Ex. 
2 1 4 may be due to R P , who found the original names 
inconsistent with his material in chap. 6 (so Bacon), and 
(2) that, on the theory advocated above, the tradition of 
the migration led by ‘Moses’ is in fact necessarily 
without personal names, the names Moses, Amram, 
Jochebed, etc., being all ethnic, and not really borne by 
individuals. All that the earliest tradition knew was 
that a tribe closely connected with the Misrites and 
Jerahmeelites, and specially addicted to the worship of 
Yahwe, the god of Horeb, played a leading part in the 
migration of the Israelites into Canaan. This earliest 
tradition comes to us in part through P, whose lateness 
as a writer does not detract from the value of any 
information which he cannot have invented, and prob¬ 
ably derived from early traditional sources. 

The tradition respecting the child Moses in the box 
(basket?) of papvrus-recds (EV ‘ ark of bulrushes ’ ; see 
Rushes, i) is told only by E. Accord- 


3. The ark of 
bulrushes. 


ing to this writer, Moses, the child of a 
man and a woman of the tribe of Levi 
(see Jociiebed), was hidden among the reeds by the 
Xile, on account of a cruel edict that all male children 
of Hebrews should be put to death (cp Mt. 2 16). 


1 According to Manetho (in Jos. c. Ap. i. 26f.) the Egyptian 
name of the leader of the ‘lepers’ was Osarsiph ; but when he 
went over to tovto to yeVov, he received the name of Moses. Cp 
Joseph ii., §§ 1, 11. Charemon {ib. 132) makes the Egyptian 
name of Moses Tisithen. 

2 Zipporah’s second son Eliezer is only a doublet of Aaron's 
son ELEAZAR(^.r»., 1), the ethnic origin of whose name may be 
presumed, but is not definitely explained. 

3 We can hardly therefore look for an Assyrian etymology of 
Moses {e.g ., mash, to be bright). Cp Sayce, Ret. Ass. Bab. 
46 & 
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Moses’ sister watched him, till the daughter of Pharaoh 1 
saw the weeping child, and had compassion on him. 
Through his sister’s cleverness he enjoyed maternal 
nursing, but was afterwards adopted as her son by 
Pharaoh’s daughter. 

This charmingly told story is of mythic origin. 2 The 
tale of the setting adrift of a divine or heroic infant on 
water is also a tradition of the Babylonians, the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Germans, and even the Japanese. 3 
It is significant that the Hebrew word for ‘ark’ occurs 
only twice— in Ex. 23 sand in Gen. 614^ (Deluge) — 
and we may venture to suppose that the story of Moses 
has absorbed one of the details of a popular story either 
of Creation (cp the Japanese myth) or of the Deluge 
(which is a second Creation, ep Deluge, § 19). The 
story gained immensely by this. The hero who was 
destined to lead his people through a ‘sea,’ and to be 
worsted by no obstacles, ought, in poetical fitness, to 
baffle his enemies even in infancy. 

Of the parallel non-Jewish stories it is only necessary 
to quote one — that of Sargon of Agad£. This remark¬ 
able tale, which boldly claims the authority of Sargon, 
begins thus (cp Bitumen, col. 589) 4 : — 

‘Sargina, the powerful king, the king of Agadd am I. My 
mother was poor, my father I knew not; the brother of my father 
lived in the mountains ... My mother, who was poor, con¬ 
ceived me, and secretly gave birth to me ; she placed me in a 
basket of reeds, she shut up the mouth of it with bitumen, she 
abandoned me to the river, which did not overwhelm me. The 
river bore me away and brought me to Akki the irrigator. Akki 
the irrigator received me in the goodness of his heart. Akki 
the irrigator reared me to boyhood. Akki the irrigator made 
me a gardener. My service as a gardener was pleasing unto 
Istar and I became king.’ 5 

Such a story as this, apart from the detail about the 
gardener, was probably floating in popular Hebrew 
tradition, and when men began to ask what happened 
to Moses before he became Hobab’s (or Jethro’s) son- 
in-law, it occurred to a narrator to transfer it to the 
biography of Moses. When the tradition was thus 
enriched, it of course stated that Moses drew his first 
breath in the land of Egypt. The story of the ‘ ark ’ is 
adapted only to the region of the Nile or the Euphrates, 
and J, though in its present form his account of Moses 
begins (apparently) with the aid rendered by Moses to 
Hobab’s daughters 6 (Ex. 2 16/), distinctly states that 
Moses had fled to Midian 7 (or rather Musri) from 
Egypt. 

It is not, however, an easy matter to understand how 
Moses can have left his fellow-tribesmen in Egypt and 
_ . settled with Hobab. 8 The narrator who 

. oru in ma( j e him t he adopted son of Pharaoh’s 

. '^P °F daughter only increased the difficulty ; for 

m usn. jj- yq oses had been reared as an Egyptian, 
he would naturally have received an Egyptian office and 
an Egyptian wife. Moreover, let it now be noticed that 
we have in 1 K. 1117^, in its present form, the account 

1 Josephus (Ant. ii. 0 5) calls her Thermutis; Artapanus (in 
Eus. Praep. Ev. 9 27) Merris. Cp col. 2090. 

2 Ewald (Hist. 242) long ago saw this ; so also Ebers, Durch 
Gosen (1872), 72. 

3 The Japanese myth is that the first child horn to the divine 
pair, Izanagi and Izanami, the parents of gods and men, was 
set adrift in an ark of reeds. The story (which is admitted as 
genuine by Tylor, Remarks on Japanese Mythology) is told in 
connection with an account of Creation. For a wider circle of 
kindred stories see A. Hauer, Die Cyros-sage und Verwandtes; 
K. Schubert, Herodots Darstcllung der Cyrussage. 

4 Note that no name is mentioned (apart from Akki) but that 
of Sargina. So in the story of Moses in Ex. 2 no name is given 
but that of Moses. The cause of Sargina’s exposure is not 
mentioned. 

6 R. W. Rogers, Hist, of Bab. and Ass., 1 362 ; cp KB , iii.a 
100; Del. Par. 208 f. Note that initu is not ‘princess’ (as G. 
Smith) but 1 poor.’ 

6 In Oxf. Hex., however, w. 11-15^ are assigned to J (cp 
Wellh., Corn.). 

7 p“t£, like pTS, is sometimes an error for — t.e., Musri. 

8 The story in Ex. 2 12 is not in character with the Moses of 
the later period. ‘ He looked this way and that way, and when 
he saw that there was no one,' etc. One may defend the story’ 
of the flight of Moses by the Egyptian story of Sanehat or 
Sinuhit (RPP), 2 18 jf.\ but not the’cause of the flight. 
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of an Edomite who fled into Egypt, and was there 
hospitably received by Pharaoh, who gave him the 
queen’s sister to wife, and that underlying this is an 
earlier and more authentic story that the asylum found 
by the fugitive was in the N. Arabian Musri. 1 The 
suspicion naturally arises that the earliest tradition 
respecting Moses represented him as an Israelite, who, 
together with his clan, had been admitted to the jus 
connubii by a tribe of Midianites, or rather (see Hobab) 
Misrites, which dwelt not far from Horeb, the sacred 
mountain of Yahw£. The story of his chivalrous 
conduct towards Hobab’s daughters seems to have been 
suggested by that of Jacob’s friendliness to Rachel at 
the well (Gen. 292-10 J). Jacob marries Rachel; so 
Moses marries Zipporah, who is one of the seven 
daughters of the priest of Midian (Musri ?). Who are 
these seven daughters, we ask ? Surely they represent 
the seven districts of the Misrite territory, one of which 
-— that nearest Canaan— had, we hold, for its centre 
Zarephath. Zippokaii (q.v .) is, in our view, a mis¬ 
written Zarephath, just as Rachel is a distortion of 
Jerahmeel: Further, let us not forget that Elijah, who 
is in some important respects the double of Moses, is 
closely connected by tradition with ‘ Zarephath which 
belongs to Missur ’ (1 K. 17 10, revised text; see Zare- 
PHATii). The only doubt is whether Moses (i.e., the 
clan) acquired Zarephath by the cession of a Misrite 
chieftain, or by conquest (see § 17). 

The story in Ex. \-2\ff., being deeply corrupt, is of no value 
for the story of Zipporah, and the description of her in Nu. 12 1 
as a ‘ Cushite woman ’ adds nothing to our knowledge. Some 
indeed (e.g., Ewald, Hist. 2 177 f, n. 3) have supposed that it is 
not Zipporah who is meant, but an Ethiopian concubine whom 
Moses took after the death of Zipporah. It is not, however, the 
Ethiopian but the N. Arabian Cush (see Cush, 2) that is 
referred to, and Hobab, father of Zipporah (Zarephath), dwelt 
in Musri 2 which adjoined Cush. 

By this connection the clan of Mose (Misri ?), as it 
was now called, and apparently the whole tribe of Levi 3 
A V h A became a priestly and in a wide sense 

’ 1 prophetic tribe, devoted to the worship 

c an * of Yahwe. 4 This is thoughtfully de¬ 
scribed by E in Ex. 314^69-14 as a new and solemn 
revelation of God to Moses by the name Yahwe at 
‘ Horeb the mountain of God.’ J also describes a 
solemn call to Moses, but presupposes that Yahwe is 
already known to the elders of Israel in Egypt ( 3 16). 
J also speaks of the mountain as td “in, 1 mount Sinai ’ 5 
(rpon, EV 1 the bush,’ is less probable) ; it burned, and 
was not consumed. The mountain (called Horeb 
[mutilated from ‘Jerahmeel’?] by E and Sinai by J) is 
described, according to a very plausible emendation of 
3 1, as in ‘the wilderness of Jerahmeel’ (read nz'D 
Snsitv for nsnsn “ijin) ; it may be Jebel Muweileh which 
lies NE. of 'Ain Gadls, E. of the Wady es-Seraif, but 
is more probably some mountain - group nearer to 
Kadesh. 6 Horeb or Sinai was virtually guarded by a 
tribe of Yahwe - worshippers which is variously called 
Kenites, Jerahmeelites (?), 7 and Misrites (scarcely 
Midianites). 

We are further told that Yahwe commissioned Moses 
. to bring out the b’ne Israel who were in 
6. Misnm. j£gyp tt so that they might worship Yahwe 
on ‘this mountain’ (so E), and that he promised 

1 See Hadad, and cp JQR 11 [1899], 551*556 ; l>eke, Origines 
Biblicce, 1 [1834], 307, n. 4. 

2 Read “HlfO for JHD (see preceding col. n. 7). 

3 ‘ Levi ’ is doubtless an older name than MGse. On its 
origin see Levi. 

4 So Bateson Wright (Ji'as Israel ever in Egypt? 164) finds 
* traces of a tradition that this tribe (Levi) is of Kenite origin.’ 

6 So in Dt. 33 16 read, with Renan, See Bush, and 

note the differences of scholars as to the exact sense of n:D> a 
word which we certainly do not expect just here, and find only 
once again in a dependent passage, Dt. 33 16. Bacon’s iheory, 
adopted by Bennett (Hastings, DB 3 349 a), is therefore excluded. 

6 Therefore not SE. of Elath (as Wellhausen). See Sinai, 
and cp Beer-lahai-koi, Jkhovah-jjreh. 

7 1 Ben Reuel,’ Nu. 1029, = * ben Jerahmeel.’ 
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to give them a home in a land flowing with milk and 
honey (so J). The present writer regards it as probable 
that this land was described in the text which underlies 
Ex. 38 as ‘the land of the Kenite, the Rehobothite, the 
Jerahmeelite, and the Zarephathite ’ ; 1 that the * land 
flowing with milk and honey’ was in the Negeb 2 (Nu. 
132 i/., revised text; cp Eshcol, Paradise, Reiiob, 
Zin) ; and even our present narrative is not without 
some indications that the Exodus known to the original 
tradition was a peaceful one, and that the land which 
was migrated from was not Goshen but Cushan (the 
N. Arabian Cush)—not Misraim (Egypt) but Misrim 
(Musri). Of course it is not inconceivable (cp Exodus 
i., § 3) that some clans of Israel may have been in Egypt, 
and may have removed from that country to join 
kindred clans in N. Arabia, one of which—the tribe of 
Levi or Mbs&—may even have gone to the land of 
Goshen to escort their brethren to Kadesh. But is 
there not something artificial in this construction of 
history ? 

It is true that the story of Joseph represents Simeon 
as having been kept in bondage in Egypt (Gen. 4224), 
and that we naturally suppose Simeon and Levi to have 
shared the same fate (cp Gen. 49 5a). The ethnic 
connections of Simeon and Levi, however, to judge 
from the valuable material in the genealogies of 1 Ch. 
4 6, appear to have been N. Arabian ; the name 
Phinehas is not to be quoted as suggesting an Egyptian 
element in Levi, for it is more probably of Jerahmeelite 
than of Egyptian origin (see Phinehas). As Moses 
is a member of the tribe of Levi (so closely connected 
by tradition with N. Arabia) we cannot expect to find 
him in Egypt, though he (i.e. , his clan) may, as we have 
admitted, possibly (not probably) have made an ex¬ 
pedition to the Egyptian frontier. 

That the Moses-clan was at any rate composed of 
fearless warriors (cp Ex. 3 2 26/. and contrast the timid 

_ ^ Moses of Ex. 212) is shown by the story 

' * 24 2 * which underlies the certainly corrupt 

narrative in Ex. 424-26. As it now stands, the narrative 
relates in most obscure terms how Zipporah protected 
her husband against the angry Yahwe (!) by circumcis¬ 
ing her son (see Circumcision, § 2). Really, how¬ 
ever, in our view, the passage describes a feat of 
martial prowess comparable to that ascribed to Shamgar 
in Judg. 331 (see Cnt. Bib.). 

We read thus, ‘And it came to pass in the wilderness of 
Jerahmeel that Jerahmeelites {i.e., Amalekites, raiders who had 
mo fixed settlements) fell upon him and sought to slay him. 
And he took an ox-goad, and smote the Jerahmeelites, and 
thought, 1 have wiped out the Jerahmeelites’ (cp Ex. IT 14.Z, ‘ I 
will wipe out the name of Amalek,’ etc.). To explain this it 
may be noted that the word ‘Jerahmeelites’ has, we believe, a 
twofold meaning: (1) those of Jerahmeelite origin, (2) Bedouins. 


The tradition of the Exodus, as we now have it, is 
indeed extremely inconsistent. At one time it delineates 
o r»i v 4.- a Moses who must be an individual 

ofttorv Ex ‘ 3 - 4 ’3> • at a, ' othcr ' il 

^ us to see plainly that Moses is no 

individual, but a clan. We need not wonder at these 
variations. The original tradition, which had to do 
chiefly with tribes, was too strong to be altogether 
transformed; but the tendency of storytellers to 
individualise altered the primitive tradition in many 
points. Here is an instance. We have seen how the 
infancy of Moses was glorified ; tradition was equally 
careful to give the hero a suitable equipment as a prophet 
of Yahwe. A prophet, according to the primitive notion, 
must be a thaumaturgist; Moses therefore needed a 
wonder-working staff. 3 


1 In Ex. 3 8, as it now stands, these names have become 
‘Canaanite, Hitiiie, Amorite, Perizzite’; ‘ Hivite'and ‘ Jebusite’ 
have been added. 

2 So in 1 S. IS 25-27 the ‘ hundred foreskins ’ (mSiy HRE) may 
have come by corruption from ‘ Jerahmeelites ’ (o’foonT). The 
whole story becomes quite plain and natural. Cp Shechem, 
and see Crit. Bib. 

3 In Ex. 4 20 paraphrases ttjv pafiSov tt)v napa. tov deov. 
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According to J, Yahwe vouchsafed to give a supernatural 
power to the shepherd’s staff in the hand of Moses (4 2 Jf.) ; but 
J gets rid of the thaumaturgic element as soon as he can. E, on 
the other hand, states that God entrusted Moses with a staff 
which he had not previously possessed, to perform his wonderful 
works (4 17 ; cp 2 o£), and that of the five plagues inflicted upon 
the Egyptians by Moses four {ue., all except the death of the 
firstborn) were brought by his lifting up or stretching out his 
staff, and the striking story of Rephidim turns entirely on the 
uplifting of the hand with the staff. P, too, attaches much 
importance to the staff, though it is of Aaron’s staff that this 
writer speaks. . Four out of the six plagues were inflicted by its 
means, whilst in the case of the fifth, the boils were brought 
about by Moses throwing soot into the air before Pharaoh. So 
too at the passage of the yam suph (see below, § 10), E tells us 
(14 16) of a command of God that Moses should lift up his staff 
(over the sea), whilst P {ib ., cp 21) is content with the stretching 
out of the hands ; in either case the phraseology has an implica¬ 
tion of magic art. Cp Plagues [TenJ. 


The demand addressed to Pharaoh by Moses next 
requires attention. J puts it thus, ‘ And they said, T he 

a Interviews G ° d ° f the Hebrcws has met with us » 

with Pharaoh let us go three days> j° urney into the 
wnn rnaraon. wildernesS( and sacri fi C e to Yahwe, 

lest he fall on us with pestilence or with the sword ’ 
( 5 3 [2]; cp 3 i 8 827); and again, ‘And Moses said. 
We will go with our young and with our old, with our 
sons and with our daughters, with our flocks and with 
our herds will we go ; for we must hold a feast to Yahwe’ 
(10 9) ; and yet again, 'And Moses said, Thou must 
also give into our hand sacrifices and burnt offer¬ 
ings. . . Our cattle also shall go with us ; there shall 
not a hoof be left behind ; for thereof must we take to 
serve Yahwe our God ; and we know not with what we 
must serve Yahwe till we come thither ’ (IO25 f). 

Elsewhere (see Plagues, Ten) we have commented 
on the imperfect truthfulness of these demands ; here, 
therefore, it is enough to refer to the phrase hag Yahwd, 
‘feast of Yahwe’ (IO9). This phrase confirms our 
previous suspicion that the Egyptian training of Moses 
is not a feature of the original tradition, the notion 
which underlies the word hag (i.e., probably, a solemn 
circuit round a sacred object) being specially Arabian 
(cp Dance, § 3). The phrase ‘ three days’ journey’ 
also deserves notice. It might indeed be a mere 
stylistic idiom (cp Gen.3036 Nu. IO33) ; but it is 
expressly put into Moses’ mouth by Yahwe ( 3 18); 
accordingly it is used by Moses twice. Moreover, w hen 
Moses ‘ led Israel onward from the yam suph, and they 
went out into the wilderness of Shur (Missur?),’ we are 
told that 1 they went three days in the desert, and found 
no water' (Ex. 15 22); shortly afterwards they came to 
Sinai. It is possible, then, that Horeb or Sinai was 
represented in the primitive story as three days’ journey 
in the desert of Musri. Yet it w^as certainly much more 
than three days' journey from the Red Sea. This may 
10 The yam P erha P s favour tbe view, to which the 


sflph. 


manifold difficulties of the story of the 


passage of the sea give some plausibility, 
that the yam suph, like the waters of Maraii [q.v.\ 
had originally no existence outside the ideal wonder¬ 
land to which we are introduced in Gen. 2 . If this view 
be accepted, the traditional story of the passage of the 
sea (religiously so impressive) has come out of a myth 
which like that of the ‘ark of bulrushes,’ originally 
floated in tradition apart from any historical setting 1 — 
a myth of the destruction of certain enemies of Yahw 6 
in a ‘ sea of reeds ’ by a great wonder-working prophet. 
Perhaps, if the reading yam suph is the original one 
(see § 10), no better explanation is available. We are 
at any rate liberated by it from a view of the early 
history of the Israelites which is encompassed with 
difficulty. 

It has indeed been ably attempted elsewhere (see 


1 In the Syriac version of the Legend of Alexander (87; 
Budge’s edition, I96) we read, * We saw in that river a reed the 
height of which was thirty cubits, and its thickness as that of a 
garland which a man puts on his head. The whole city was 
overshadowed by these reeds.’ Cp the suggestive remark in 
Wi. Gl 2 92. 
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Exodus i., §§ 10-16) to make the story of the yam suph 
(interpreted as the Red Sea) geographically, and there¬ 
fore to some extent also historically, intelligible. The 
attempt could only be made provisionally. From 
Egyptian sources we have no confirmation of the story, 
nor is there the least chance of our getting any, and to 
rely on the unconfirmed accounts of such comparatively 
late writers as J and E, and on a supposed fragment of 
a commemorative song from the ‘Mosaic age’ 1 (Ex*. 
If) 1-3), would not be a critical procedure. Investiga¬ 
tion had to proceed tentatively, and since the first 
efforts have met with doubtful success, we must now 
try again, and enter on paths partly marked out long 
ago by an English scholar, confident that religion can 
only gain by the fullest investigation of its history. See, 
further, Run Sea. 

The story of the ' Plagues of Egypt’ will receive 
separate consideration (see Plagues [Ten], especially 

11 N Arabian § Suffice il to say here lhat the 
original tradition was probably ignorant 

sojourn. 0 f t ] ie existence of ill-feeling between 
Misrites and Israelites. It is as friends that the Misrite 
and the Israelite women part. They have long been 
neighbours or even housemates, and the Misrites who 
stay liehind do not grudge their precious jewels to their 
departing friends (Ex. 822). Indeed, some of the X. 
Arabians (21 my, in MT of Ex. 1238 ; AV ‘mixed 
multitude*) or Zarephathites (^cecm, MT of Xu. 11 4; 
AV 'mixed multitude’), especially Hobab (Xu. IO29, 
Jtidg. 1 16 4 11), accompany the Israelites. See Mingled 
People. Xor need we trouble ourselves too much 
about the names Goshen, Pithom, Rameses (Raamses), 
Pihahiroth, Baal-zephon, Succoth, Etham ; for, in spite 
of a prevalent opinion which is deserving of all respect, 
it is probably best to explain them as names of the 
Negeb of S. Palestine or X. Arabia. 2 

(</) It is, at any rate of the highest importance that a 
number of OT passages become satisfactorily clear only 
when we assume them to refer to a sojourn of the 
Israelites in Arabia. The witness of Jeroboam, son 
of Xebat, depends, it is true, on emendations of the text 
of 1 K. 1225-33 (see Shechem) ; but the emendations 
are such as cannot safely be disregarded, and they 
appear to prove that Jeroboam uttered these words, 
speaking of the golden calf , 3 1 Behold, thy god, O 
Israel, who brought thee up out of the land of 
Misrim. * 

(/>) In Am. O7 emendation is again employed ; but the 
obscurity of the passage fully justifies it. ' Have not I 
brought up Israel out of the land of Misrim, from 
Rehoboth of Jerahmeel,’ follows naturally on v. 9, 

* Are ye not as the bne Cushim (the Cushites of X. 
Arabia) to me, O ye bne Israel? saith Yah we. ’ See 
Re no Horn. 

(c) The passage Am. 025-27 is hardly intelligible as it 
stands. When emended, it becomes full of suggestion. 
Read, 1 Do ye bring me sacrifices and offerings in 
he wilderness of the Arabians, O house of Israel ? 
Then the Cushites, the Jerahmeelites, and the Kenites, 
and the Salmneans (see Salma) shall take you away, 
and I will carry you into exile beyond Cusham, saith 

1 See the commentaries of Baentsch and Holzinger, and cp 
OPs. 31, n. g. It seems hazardous to make the ‘Song of 
Moses ’ earlier than the earliest of the psalms in the Psalter. 

- Cushan, [Sare]phathim, Jerahmeel, Rehoboth, Zaphan 
(inferred from Zephani[ah]), Maacath, Ethan are the possible 
originals. Of course, it is also possihle that the names were in¬ 
serted to make the Exodus from Egypt plausible. When, how¬ 
ever, we remember the result mentioned above, of the X. 
Arabian affinities of the personal names connected with the 
Exodus (Moses, Aaron, Miriam, Hur, Phinehas, etc.), we 
naturally incline to interpret the local names in a similar 
way. 

3 Possibly the idea that there were tivo calves arose when 

* Bethel' and ‘ Dan ’ were supposed to be different places ; really 

‘Bethel’ may have lain close to ‘Dan’ (see Shechem). The 
story in Ex. §248 favours the view that there was but one calf, 
and so does Is. 57 8 , if the text has been rightly emended (see 

Memorial, 2). 


Yahwe.There are parallels for this in the book of 
Amos itself (see the next passage, and Paradise). 

(d) Xow, too, it l>ecomes plain how Am. 210 was 
originally read. ' But it was I that brought you up out 
of the land of Misrim, and led you through the wilder¬ 
ness of the Arabians.’ 2 

(<?) A similar statement is made in Mic. 64, where 
according to an emendation that seems to be called for, 
the right names are probably Misrim, Arbhim, Misrim, 
Jerahme’elim (see Micah [Book], § 3 [/. ], 1). 

Thus the prophets, if we have recovered their text, 
are on the side of the new theory. It is only in post- 
exilic passages like Is. IO26 11 15/. 43 16/. 51 10 63 u 
Ps. 666 77 17/ 20 78 1353 IO679 11435 136 13 Xeh. 9911 
that we find unmistakable allusions to the Exodus from 
Egypt. It is also a prophet (see above, c) who enables 
us to trace the genesis of the story of the forty years' 
wandering in the wilderness. It arose in an ancient 
scribe’s chamber, and was the result of reading ctz'ik, 
‘forty,’ instead of 'Arabians’ (cp Kirjath-arba, 

‘ city of four,’ for Kirjath-arab, ' city of Arabia * ?). If 
the reader will now turn to Ex. 13314 202, Dt. 56 
612 814 13510, Josh. 24 17, Judg. 68, he will be 
struck by the great improvement effected by simply 
reading D'aiJ/, ’Arabians,’ for c'lzy, ‘servants’; the 
* house (— territory) of the Arabians’ is clearly a much 
better parallel to ' the land of ’ than the phrase 

which now stands in the text—viz., ’ the house of 
bondage’ (rather, of servants). Unfortunately, we 
cannot also remove the ‘ forty years ’ from most of the 
Hexateuch passages in which the phrase occurs, because 
the legend had already fixed itself in the literary circles 
to which the writers of those passages belonged. In 
Xu. H33 (J)* however, on which 3213 is dependent, 
it is quite possible. The legend is therefore subse¬ 
quent to J, and anterior to the parrenetic part of Dt. 
and to P. 

So far as the residence in a Misrim (c'isc) which was not 
Egypt is concerned, we have the support of Beke, who attempts, 
it is true, to rescue far too much of the traditional narratives, 
hut is on safe ground when he argues lhat ‘the land of Goshen 
or of Rameses was an integral and, as I should contend, a 
principal part of the kingdom of Mitzraim’ ( Origines Biblic<p, 
1 277). His geographical definition of is too wide ; but 

without the help of Assyriology it could not have been otherwise. 

The traditional details of the journey from the yam 
suph to the sacred mountain now lose, not indeed their 
. religious, 3 but at any rate their historical 
* ansa interest. It is probable that no such 
Jia es . journey was known to the original tradition. 

It is possible that yam suph ( r j'D C') is an early corruption of 
ri ?T^' c .\ *seaofZarephath,’ 4 a synonym for C' "‘"'NEnVEN 
‘ sea of Jerahmeel,’—the Dead Sea (see Salt Sea), and that 
the names Marah (?.<■•.) and Eli m ($).?<.) are hut fragments of 
the ethnic plural ‘Jerahme’elim,’ such as we often find side by 
side in the genealogical lists of a later age. Massah and 
Mkribah and Rkphidim, 5 to which traditions of more 

value were attached, were certainly in the territory sometimes 
described as Jerahmeelite ; Massah was apparently by the rock 
of Kadesh (see Sei.a), and Meribah was more fully designated 
Meribah of Kadesh (a variation of Kadesh of Jerahmeel [?]). 6 


1 The reference is to the cultus of Bethel, Gilgal ( = Cusham- 
jerahmeel = Dan?), and Beersheba. Do ye fall hack to the 
religion of the Cushites? 4 Then these very people shall take 
you away.’ Read— 

cwsSm c'rpi cTne'ti crrn crnN 'nP’jI 

. t : • *" ! • V. v : v . • T: 

:cu ; iz^ crnx 


2 rut? is an erroneous gloss. It now becomes unnecessary 
to reject the whole of 2 10 as a later insertion (Nowack’s theory). 

3 Cp Pillar of Cloud. 

4 Cp Dt. 1 t, where the text of the document used by the later 
writer whom we call Do probably read ‘... in Arabia of Jerah¬ 
meel, opposite Zarephath,’ etc. See Suph. Perhaps the writer 
who fused the Misrite and the Egyptian forms of the tradition 
found nS'S'E' indistinctly written, and confounded the ‘sea 
with a mythical ‘sea of reeds’ (see § :o). 

5 The Rephidim story is apparently the justification of the 

long feud between Israel ana Amalek in later times. Cp 
Jehovah-nissi. . 

6 Mr. S. A. Cook acutely compares Meribah with Meri(b)baal 
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While the Moses-clan and those associated with it were at the 
sacred mountain, they were of course profoundly influenced by 
the Kenites. This is suggested symbolically by E’s statement 
(J may have said the same thing *), that Moses received a visit 
from his father-in-law, who gave him important advice relative 
to his administration of justice.'^ 

This account, however, is placed out of the proper 
order ; the visit was originally supposed to have occurred 
near the close of the sojourn at Horeb (see Ex. 18 , end). 
(On Massah and Meribah, and on the gift of manna 
and of quails, see special articles.) 

We have now arrived at the great Theophany and 
the ' bgrith’ (see Covenant). It is important to use the 

_ _ . . results of critical analysis, and to keep 

13. Accounts , , . / 

f T . , the three accounts separate. Accord - 

o eop ^ ing to J, after the preliminaries described 
in chap. 19 , Moses, who alone approached Yahw6, re¬ 
ceived from Yahwe the Ten 3 Words, * the words of the 
covenant 1 (concerning ritual), which, at the divine com¬ 
mand, he wrote down upon two tables of stone. 4 He 
was there with Yahw6 forty days and forty nights ; he 
neither ate bread nor drank water’ (3428). When the 
time for departure comes, the people are troubled, and 
put aside their ornaments, 4 and Moses asks Yahwe 
whom he will send with him to lead Israel to its resting- 
place. The answer is given, 4 My panim (manifesta¬ 
tion 5 ) shall go with you’ (33 14). Early the next 
morning Moses ascends the mountain, and another 
favour is granted; ‘Yahwe passed by.’ The noble 
declaration of Yah we’s ethical nature in 34 6 f. belongs 
to a redactor ; as Battersby has noticed, it is the ex¬ 
pression of a school of religious thought later and wiser 
than the Yahwist’s ( Oxf Hex . 2134). 

According to E, after the due preliminaries, there 
was a great thunderstorm, and Moses brought the 
people to the foot of the mountain to meet God. 
Affrighted at the storm and the 'trumpet,’ the people 
fled from the mountain, and Moses alone drew near to 
the darkness in which God was. The words spoken 
were, as the text now stands, the famous Decalogue 
adopted by the Church (see Decalogue). The prob¬ 
ability, however, is that E’s original Decalogue (if the 
number ten may be assumed 6 ) is to be found in the 
cultus laws (20 22-26 2229-31 2310-19 [20-33]). 

After reporting the words of God to the elders, Moses, 
attended by Joshua, again ascends the mountain, and 
remains there forty days and forty nights, during which 
time, it is probable, he has received instruction in 
the ‘judgments’ or decisions ( mishpdtim) in 21 1 
22 16. Finally he receives the two tables of stone, on 
which the fundamental words of God have been written 
by the divine hand. 7 (The story of the Golden Calf 
[q.v. ] may be passed over. 8 ) An altar is erected, and 
burnt offerings and peace offerings are offered. The 
people are besprinkled with the 4 blood of the covenant' 
( 248 ; see Covenant, § 5, end), so that, on the basis 
of their promise of obedience, their communion with the 
deity is assured. 

According to D, the sole foundation and contents of the 
covenant at Horeb was the (expanded) Decalogue. 


(Massah, § 3, end) ; now Meri(b)baal is one of the many distor¬ 
tions of Jerahmeel (see Mephibosheth). 

1 Prohably Ex. 18 contains some elements from J’s parallel 
account which Rje has worked into E’s narrative. So Di., 
Bacon (Trip. Trad., 1894), Carpenter-Battersby (2 108). 

2 Moses then is the sheikh of his clan. Presumably the place 
of judgment is the sanctuary of Yahwe, near Horeb. According 
to Judg. 4 11 (cp Nu. 10 29-32, J), the father-in-law of Moses ac¬ 
companied Israel to the Promised Land. Cp the statement 
about 

3 The number ten is only probable. 

4 So J’s part of 334. The trouble was caused by the prospect 
of going to a distance from the god of Sinai, and as a consolation 
the ornaments are probably to be devoted to the decoration of 
the sacred tent and of the Ark. See Dillmann and Baentsch 
ad loc. 

5 Cp the pillar of cloud and fire (Ex. 13 21). 

6 For Wellhausen’s reconstruction see Decalogue, § 5. 

7 See Baentsch on Ex. 24 12, but cp Ox/. Hex., ad loc. (2 119). 

8 The allusion to the golden calves (or calf ?—see Shechem) 
of Jeroboam is unmistakable. 


According to P, the glory of Yahwe was for six days hidden 
in a cloud on the top of Sinai. On the seventh day Moses was 
called into the cloud (Ex. 24 15^-18*1), where he received instruc¬ 
tions as to the tabernacle and its furniture, the priests and their 
vestments, the altar of incense, etc. ( 25 i -31 1 j b). There Moses 
received the two 4 tables of the testimony’ (see Ark, § 3); his 
face shone so that he veiled it (cp Horn). The tabernacle was 
eagerly constructed, furnished, and sanctified. Aaron and his 
sons were consecrated as priests (Nadab and Abihu can be 
passed over). From time to time the various laws of the Book 
of Leviticus were communicated. 


What is the element of historical truth, whether large 
or small, which forms the kernel of these various narra- 
. tives? Here as elsewhere in the primi- 
. IS oricai t j ve stor y 0 5j ec t of the narrators is, 

4 not to relate what actually occurred, 
but to shape traditions of the past for the good of the 
present.’ 1 If it was really a primitive tradition that, 
under the conduct of the clan or tribe of Mdse, certain 
Israelitish tribes left the Egyptian territory and went to 
the land of the Kenites, where their conductors had 
long been settled, it stands to reason that the new-comers 
would have to adopt the religion of the Kenites. In 
any case the Mose-clan and the clans which gathered 
round it from whatever quarter must have taken this 
step. 2 The 'pomp and circumstance’ of the so-called 
4 covenant ’ was unnecessary. What may have occurred 
is described in a passage which is one of the most 
antique portions of the narrative of JE (Ex. 18 12, E):— 
‘And Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, took a burnt offering and 
sacrifices for God; and Aaron and all the elders of Israel came 
to hold the sacred meal before God ' (=at the sanctuary). 

Jethro (or perhaps Jethru), the priest of 4 Midian ’ 
(Musri) is about to bring his visit to Moses to an end 
(18 27). Before he does so, he offers sacrifices to Yahw6 
his God, and invites the representatives of Israel to assist 
at the ceremony and the feast. Before they could do 
this, the Israelite clans must have been solemnly incor¬ 
porated with Yahwe s people. This incorporation is 
now solemnly recognised by Jethro. It is a sacrifice of 
initiation. 3 


May we venture to say that there was already an 
essential difference between the religion of the Kenites 
and that of the new worshippers of Yahwe? There 
was—if we may assume that in some wonderful way, 
explicable only as an intervention of Yahwe, certain 
newly arrived Israelites had been delivered from the 
very jaws of death. 4 If, however, we cannot venture 
to assume this, the origin of the difference which subse¬ 
quently existed between the Yahwism of the Israelites 
and that of any other people which recognised a god 
named Yahwe must be referred to some later period. 
It may be noticed, however, that even critics who as 
regards the story of the yam siiph may be called relatively 
conservative, distinctly hold that the original Yahwism 
of the Israelites had no ethical character. All that they 
can say is that the claim upon Israel’s fidelity constituted 
by Yahwe’s great mercy at the Red Sea had an ethical 
character, and that the desire to satisfy this claim was 
a potent impulse to the gradual moralisation of Israel’s 
religion. 

It has been pointed out already that the sacred 
mountain must have been at no great distance from 
Kadesh — i. e ., the southern Kadesh called Kadesh- 
barnea or rather (see Negeb, § 2) Kadesh-jerahmeel. 


1 Guthe, GVI 23. 

2 ‘A trihe that changes its seats changes its gods’ (W. R. 
Smilh). 

3 Perhaps, as Budde ( Religion of Israel to the Exile , 23) 
remarks, this is the reason why Moses is not mentioned as taking 
part in the sacrifice. 

4 4 The Kenites served their god because they knew no better; 
because he was of their blood-kindred, and had grown up in in¬ 
separable union with them. . . . But Israel served Yahwe because 
He had kept bis word ; because He had won Israel as his posses¬ 
sion by an inestimable benefit ’ (ibid. 35/). But can we be sure 
that the Kenites had experienced no divine mercies which 
awakened the same ethical impulse as the deliverance at the 
Red Sea (ex hyp.) awakened in the Israelites? If the tribal 
name 4 Jerahmeel ’ was interpreted hy the Jerahmeelites to mean 
4 God has mercy,’ they had. But it would be very unsafe to lay 
stress upon this. 
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It was in the neighbourhood of this mountain that the 
new Yahw&-worshippers settled. We therefore set aside 
the notion of a long journey from Sinai or Horeb to 
Kadesh, and at the same time that of the early con¬ 
struction of a surrogate for the mountain shrine of 
Yah we (the Ark). As long as the clans or tribes 
remained within easy distance of God’s mountain, the 
need of a portable sanctuary could not have been felt. 
It was when they began to push forward into new 
territories (perhaps even ' three days'journey,’ Nti. IO33, 
would disquiet them) that this want would begin to be 
noticed. Whether the construction of the Ark was 
an lsraelitish idea, or due to imitation of the Kenites or 
Misrites, we cannot say ; the Hebrew narrator had not 
a historical object in ascribing it to a divine revelation 
to Moses. At any rate, the idea of Renan and Guthc 
that the Ark of the Israelites was suggested by Egyptian 
prototypes is not plausible, the connections of Moses 
being not Egyptian, but Arabian. 

If we add that we also dismiss certain traditional 
stories relative to the journey from Sinai to Kadesh 
IK M b Vi ( sec KlIJROTII-IlATTAAVAII, MaN’NA, 
Dathan ’ ^ UAILS ‘ Meki »ah), it is only from the 

A nr *- point of view of students of the early 
Miriam history. 'I'here is something to learn 
from each of these traditions, and the 
picture of the great leader as it was painted by the later 
narrators possesses a special interest of its own. Whether 
‘very meek’ is what E meant to say in Nu. 12 3 may 
be doubted (cp Poor, § 1) ; but certainly iTpoiro - 
(fiopTjaev (Dt. 1 31 0 ; Acts 13 18) may fitly describe the 
Leader’s uniform gentleness and love towards his people 
(see especially the sublime as well as beautiful passage, 
Ex. 3232). I\ it is true, reports an exception to this at 
Meribah, where, in his impatience, Moses exclaims to 
the assembly of Israel, ‘Hear now, ye rebels* (Nu. 
20 10); but it may reasonably be doubted whether P 
has accurately reproduced the tradition which had 
reached him. 

The reason for doubting is as follows :—In Gen. 33 19 34 ff. 

we believe, miswritten non (one of the many distor¬ 
tions of this ethnic). This suggests the possibility that n'lEH 
in D"ian (N11. 20 10) may have been corrupted out of an 

indistinctly written o'SxErtT- L is probable that Jerahmeelites 
(Kenites) accompanied the Israelites from Kadesh. Now the 
rock of Meribah (= Kadesb-jerahmeel ?) was their own rock. 
The original story may have traced the sacred fountain of 
Kadesh to a stroke on the rock given by the staff of Moses. In 
this story Moses probably addressed the Jerahmeelites 
0'S{<£nv)' The mistaken reading ‘ye rebels ’ (o'*icn) probably 
led to a recast of the tradition. Cp, however, Massah and 
Meribah. 

Certainly one whom ‘ Yahw6 knew face to face’ (Dt. 
34 10) could not have the ordinary human weaknesses. 
Nor do we find that Moses was wanting in mercifulness 
even under great provocation (see Nu. 12i3 [E], I622 
[P]). The narratives as we have them represent Moses 
and his opponents as individuals. It is very possible, 
however, that relations of clans are symbolised by these 
personal narratives. 1 The Reubenites ( = Dathan and 
Abiram) may have resented the superiority of the Mose 
clan on the ground that Reuben and Levi were equally 
descended from Leah, and the clans of ‘Miriam* and 
of ‘ Aaron ’ may have become jealous of the prosperity 
of the kindred elan of Mdse. To go farther than this 
and conjecture (with Guthe, GVl 2125) that Moses, as 
well as Joshua, belonged to the tribe of Joseph, which 
traditionally derived its origin from Rachel, seems un¬ 
wise. Indeed, the supposed connection of Joshua with 
Ephraim is probably due to a later misapprehension. 
See Joshua. 

With the settlement of the confederated clans of Israel 
16 Death * n ^ ac * es h anc * neighbourhood the story 
n of Moses ought, one would have thought, 
0 OSes. j iave enc j e( ] t it j s no t at all certain that 
it did not once do so, and that the mountain from 

1 * It is the most probahle thing in the world that actual history 
underlies this representation ’ (liudde, ReL 0/Isr. 82). 
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which, according to tradition, he surveyed the land 
which was about to be occupied, was not in Musri 
rather than in Moab (another case of the confusion of 
TtsD and 3«ia). The reason of this statement is as 
follows : — When the Israelites, unaware that Yahw6’s 
power extended beyond Kadesh, murmured at the 
report of the spies, and talked of returning into Egypt, 
Yahwfc in his wrath threatened to destroy them, and to 
make Moses (i.e. , the Moses-clan) into ‘a nation 
greater and mightier than they’ (Nu. 14 12). Ultimately, 
we are told, Yah we decided that only Caleb, who was 
of ‘ another spirit,’ 1 should, with his posterity, possess 
the land. This certainly points forward to the occupa¬ 
tion of Hebron, or perhaps rather Rehoboth, 2 by the 
Calebites (see Caleb). Theoretically, then, Moses 
should henceforth have disappeared, and it is very 
possible that the primitive tradition made him at this 
point surrender his authority to Joshua (=Abi-sheba 
or Eli-sheba [?]), and patiently wait for his approaching 
end. 

It is true, the tradition in its present form gives 
Moses still some opportunities of guiding and directing 
■R 1 Israel. The episode of Balaam the 

a a > soothsayer and Balak the Moabite king 
oses-c an comes j nlo t j ie existing biography of 
at Zarephath. Moscs „ js very pro g a blc, however, 
that the original story of Balaam and Balak was rather 
different from that which our text presents. Balak is 
called a ‘ son of Zippor ’ (q.v.) ; in our view, the original 
phrase was most probably ‘ son of Zarephath.’ Balaam 
on the other hand dwelt, not at a doubtful Pethor on 
the Euphrates, but at Rehoboth by the River of Misrim. 
See Rehoboth. It is possible that, according to one 
tradition, the Misrites grew tired of the Israelites, and 
that Balak their king sought the aid of a great prophet 
or diviner — a worshipper of Yahwe— against his un¬ 
welcome visitors. It may have been at this period, 
according to the early tradition, that Moses (i.e., the 
Moses-clan) gained possession of Zarephath. Two 
inconsistent stories respecting the occupation of this 
place were probably current, corresponding to the 
inconsistent narratives of the capture of Rehoboth 
[(/. v.~\. One represented Zephath or Zarephath as won 
by force (Judg. I17), the other as acquired by an 
amicable compact (Gen. 33 18, revised text; Ex. 221). 
At any rate we may (or must) suppose that the wander¬ 
ing Levites, who at a later time sought employment from 
lsraelitish families as priests of Yahwe (this is vividly 
brought before us in judg. 17 7-13), had Zarephath for 
their centre. One part of the Moses-clan therefore (to 
which clan, be it noted, the Levite of Judg. 17 /. 
belonged) remained in Zarephath, while another part 
accompanied other clans in expeditions of conquest, 
precisely as we learn from Judg. 1 16 that Judah was 
accompanied in one of its campaigns by a branch of 
the Kenites. Representatives of the Moses-clan would 
naturally guard the portable sanctuary (the ark), which 
was an inseparable accompaniment of the leading 
Israelite clans so soon as they journeyed far from 
Kadesh. It was from these that the reputation of the 
Levites as a warlike tribe (Gen. 34 Ex. 3226-28) must 
have been derived. 

The statement (Dt. 224-317) that Israel under Moses 
conquered the territory of Sihon and Og, the two 
- . Amorite kings E. of the Jordan, and 

1 f «° n 3 Ue that it was allotted to certain lsraelitish 

01 ^ 8 * tribes, seems to be due to a misunder¬ 

standing of the early tradition (see Og, Sihon). All 
that any form of the primitive legend knew of was the 
conquest of the Jerahmeelite or Arabian land of Cush, 
and the Jericho spoken of in Josh. 2-6 was really some 
important Jerahmeelite city, such as Zarephath or 

1 See Eschatology, col. 1342, midway. 

2 There are traces of an early tradition that the land ‘flowing 
with milk and honey,’ explored by the spies, was to the S. of 
the Negeb of Judah (see Negeb, § 7). Cp Paradise. 
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Halusah. 1 The story in Josh. 2-6 makes Joshua the 
leader of Israel when ‘Jericho’ (Jerahmeel) was taken. 
This is surely the correct traditional view. ‘ Moses ’ 
took no part in any migration from Arabia. To tread 
the land of promise was denied him ; this is distinctly 
stated in the traditions. The editors could not alter— 
they could but attempt to explain this fact. It was ‘ on 
your (Israel’s) aceount,’ said some (Dt. 1 37 626); it 
was because of something wrong in the conduct of 
Moses, said others (Nu. 206 12 Dt. 32 51 Ps. 106 33). Cp 
Massah and Meribah. The true reason, however, 
was forgotten. It was because the Moses-clan was the 
clan of Yahwe, and Yahwe, as late as the time of Elijah, 
was the God of Horeb. At least a part of the Moses- 
clan, as we saw just now, probably remained at 
Zarephath. 

It thus becomes probable that, in the primitive 
tradition, Moses, Aaron, and Miriam ‘the prophetess’ 

19 Moses ! Ex - E) passed away as individuals 

^ . in the same region : Miriam at Kadesh 

’ (Nu. 20 i), Aaron either at Moserah (Dt. 
106 ), or at Mount Hor (Nu. 2O28 3338), and Moses on 
the top of ‘ the Pisgah.’ 2 

The Pisgah-view enjoyed by Moses has been con¬ 
sidered elsewhere (see Pisgah). We have only to add 
that, according to Dt. 346 , ‘no one knows of his 
sepulchre unto this day.’ The Jewish comment on this 
is that this was designed in order that the Israelites 
might not raise a sanctuary at the grave of Moses, or 
because no sepulchre eould be worthy of him. But the 
question is whether some primitive story which would 
account better for the circumstance has not been 
omitted. Moses and Elijah are two parallel heroes 
(cp Mai. 44/!, with Lk. 830), and are both connected 
with Zarephath and with Horeb. 3 In the story of 
Elijah's deeease it is said that fifty men were sent to 
find P'lijah, but in vain, because he had gone up in a 
whirlwind, accompanied by chariots and horses of fire, 
into heaven. It appears likely that a similar tale was 
originally told of Moses. 4 It would be a fitting close 
to the career of the prophet of Yahwe, who was origin¬ 
ally known as the storm-god. We may add that this 
view is at least analogous to the early Christian belief 
in a spiritual assumption of the great legislator. 5 

It has been said of Elijah that his end corresponds with 
singular exactness to his beginning, that he appears in the history 
of Israel like a meteor, and disappears as mysteriously. The 
same thing may perhaps be said of Moses, for no one will say 
that the story of the ‘ark of bulrushes’ is more historical than 
that of the great prophet’s burial. Primitive tradition knew 
nothing either as to his birth or as to his death, and altogether 
was too scanty to please posterity. Hence speculation busied 
itself in filling up the gap. See especially Josephus (Ant. 2 g 
and 10 ; c. Aft. 1 26/) and Philo (Vit. Moysis). On the Midrash 
called the Petirath Mose 6 see Zunz, Gottesdienstl . VortrdgeK 2 ), 
J 54 » f°r the Assumfttion 0/ Moses , see Charles’s edition (1897), 
especially the appendix on the original Assumption (cp Apoca¬ 
lyptic, § 59); on later legends in general, see Beer, Leben 
Moses nach A uffassung der jiid. Sage (1863), and on the 
legendary graves of Moses and Aaron, Goldziher, Hebrew 
Mythology , 281 /. 

Of references to Moses in the OT outside of the 
Hexateuch specially deserving attention we may notice 
Ps. 996 , ‘Moses and Aaron among his priests’; Is. 6812, 

* that caused his glorious arm to go at the right hand 
of Moses ’; Jer. 15 1, 4 though Moses and Samuel stood 

} Har dly Kadesh, as suggested in Jericho, § 2. Halusah 
(Ziklag) was possibly the city conquered by the Danites, accord¬ 
ing to Judg. I827-29. See Ziklag. 

2 Moserah (y.z'.]=Missur (Musri); Hor and ‘the Pisgah’ 
both come, the present writer thinks, from Jerahmeel. The 
current views are scarcely tenable. See Nebo, Mount. 

3 According to Kenan, ‘ Le g6ant du Sinai parait une creation 
de l’6cole d’Elie. Les deux legendes se compenetrent. £lie a 
dans le Horeb des visions qui ont avec celles de Moise au meme 
lieu les plus grandes ressemblances’ (Histoire, 2 288). 

Winckler’s theory that Moses is ‘the returning Taramuz, 
the Jj n of ?P rin S antJ summer ’ (GI 289 284) implies too great a 
confidence in the mythological key to ancient legends. 

5 See Clem.Alex. Strom. 615, quoted by Charles, Assump¬ 
tion 0/ Moses , 107. 

6 A parallel Midrash relative to the decease of Aaron is 
probably later (Zunz). 


before me ’ ; 

20 . Other 
references 
to Moses. 

of these 


Mic. 64, ‘I sent before thee Moses and 
Aaron and Miriam ’; Mai. 44, * remember 
the law of Moses my servant ’ ; to which 
we may add the title of Ps. 90 , 4 A prayer 
of Moses the man of God.’ In some 
passages the text is doubtful. It is not 


likely, for instance, that Moses would have been called 
a priest ; for vania we should probably read rvna, * his 
chosen ones’ (cp IO623, said of Moses). Nor is it 
probable that Aaron and Miriam were given a share of 
the leadership specially belonging to Moses (see Micah, 
§ 3 [/. ], 1 ). The title of Ps. 90 will be referred to else¬ 
where (Psalms [Book], § 26 [17]). 

The references in the NT are comparatively less 
important, because, where not simple abstracts of 04 ' 
statements, they merely reproduce late Jewish traditions. 
The extraordinary beauty of Moses (Acts 7 20 ; cp Heb. 
II23) reminds us of Jos. Ant. ii. 97 (fxop<prj OGtov). In 
Acts 7 22 we have allusions to the tradition of Moses 
acquaintance with Egyptian magic arts, and of his 
warlike prowess (see below, § 21). 


In v. 23 T£(T(T€paKoi'Ta€Tr)<; xpoi'o? may be illustrated by 
Ber. rabba , par. 100 (on Gen. 1 14), ‘ Moses stayed in the palace 
of Pharaoh forty years, and in Midian forty years, and for forty 
years he ministered to the Israelites.’ In v. 22 and in vv. 38, 53 
we find a reference to the tradition that the law was proclaimed 
through the ministry of angels (cp (J 5 , Dt. 33 2 Gal. 3 19 Heb. 2 2, 
with Del.’s note). On 2 Tim. 38 / see Jannes and Jambres, 
and on Jude 9 see Apocalyptic, § 59. 


We referred just now to a statement in the speech of 
Stephen (Acts 7 22) relative to Moses as a warrior. 

21. Hellenistic m ,^. refer to suc , h , «°™* “ , 1 h n at 

and Moham- ° f he Klh, °> ,l ‘? n ft* 1 - "• 10 = 

medan Wends Arta P anus 111 ‘ nep. Ev. 9 27 ; see 

legends. HistoR)cai i. 1T ,. ;RATVKEi § , 9> jjj., 

col. 2090) ; which some considered to be based on the 
reference in Nu. 12 1 to Moses’ Cushite wife, whilst 


Wiedemann (OLZ, May, 1900, pp. 173/!) conjectures 
that some tradition of Mesui, who held the office of 
prince of Cush, under Ranieses II. and his successor 
Me(r)neptah (cp Ebers, Durch Gosen, 526) may have 
reached later writers through one of the many Egyptian 
legendary tales, and have had some share in the forma¬ 
tion of the story. This latter theory, however, pre¬ 
supposes the Egyptian origin of the name Moses. 

The references to Moses in the Koran are many; they 
illustrate the unoriginality of Mohammed, who give* us mere 
recasts of the hiblical narratives, expanded by the help of the 
traditions current among the Arabian Jews. The most remark¬ 
able is in Sur. 18, where Moses is brought into connection with 
the mysterious personages el-Hidr (on whom see Deluge, § 15, 
Elijah, § 4) and ‘the two-horned ’ (Alexander the Great?—see 
Horn). 


From all these legends we turn buck with renewed 
interest to the old biblical narratives, and our sympathy 
is great with those who (like Giese- 


brecht 1 ) feel compelled to treat Moses 
as to some extent a historical personage 


22 . Important 
positive truth 

remaining. a p rotest a g a j ns t a meagre evolu¬ 
tionary view of Jewish religion. If it was not an Exodus 
from an Egyptian ‘ house of servants ’ that awakened 
the sense of an almighty and all-righteous protector of 
Israel, and if it was not through Moses that the meaning 
of the event was brought home to the people, what 
other deliverance and what other deliverer are we to set 
in their place? There are no great heroes of popular 
tradition to whom we can point but Samuel and Elijah. 
The former is brought into connection with the war 
with the Philistines, which certainly appears to have 
stirred up religious fervour in no slight degree ; 2 the 
other, with the persecution of Yahwe-worshippers by 
Ahab. 3 Our knowledge, however, respecting these 
personages is very slight. Samuel and Elijah have 
apparently both been mueh idealised, and sober history 
cannot venture to admit that Ahab really destroyed the 
altars of Yahw& and slew his prophets. The fact, 


1 Die Geschichtlichkeit des Sinai-bundes (1900). 
2 Cp Budde, Religion 0/Israel , 101. 

3 Cp Kuenen, Religion 0/Israel , 1 361. 
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however, need not be doubted that through the chequered 
experiences of the national history the representatives 
of prophetism arrived at the apprehension of a truth 
which had hitherto been practically unknown, viz., that 
to ensure prosperity it was not enough to worship 
Yahw6 alone; his one immutable requirement was 
righteousness. Is it not reward enough to the critical 
student to have made this historically plain, and so to 
have rescued all that was indispensable in the imagina¬ 
tive popular biography of the ideal ' man of God ’ ? 

T. K. C. 

MOSOLLAM (mocoAAamoc [BA]), i Esd. 9 14 = 
EzralOxs, Meshullam, ii. 

MOSOLLAMON (mocoAAamon [A]), 1 Esd. 844 AV, 
RV Mosollamus = Ezra 816, Meshullam, 10. 

MOTH ; chc . 1 But in Is. 51 8 xpONOC. C P 
Worm; tinea ; Job 4 19 13 28 27 x8 Ps. 39x2 [11] Is. 5O9 518 
Hos. 5 12 {on 0 see Spider ad Jin.], Ecclus. 19 3 [cp ©] 42 13 
liar. 0 12 [<& fipu>na.Tiov] Ml. 0 19./I Lk. 12 33). 

The moth naturally occurred to Hebrew writers in 
search of a symbol for the perishableness of man and 
his possessions. It need hardly be remarked that there 
are various species of the genus Tinea , which are de¬ 
structive of woollen fabrics and of furs. We cannot 
select any one of these as more likely than the rest to 
represent the biblical moth. 

Nor need we make any special reference to biblical passages, 
except to those in which the moth appears only through a cor¬ 
ruption of the iext, Z'V, ‘moth,’ being really a relic, in one place 
Gob 13 28)of 8‘Dn, ‘caterpillar’ (see Locust), in others of C ;, 33 V, 
* spider ’ (see Spider). 

J. Joh 27 i8<x, where EV, following MT, hrings the house of 
the rich man into some not very clear connection with the moth. 
Accepting this, prosaic persons have imagined an allusion either 
to the cases made of leaves, etc., in which caterpillars of certain 
species shelter themselves, or to the cocoons which they spin 
before pupating. The corruption of into is, however, 

so easy that we need not defend the traditional reading at the 
cost of such an unnatural conjecture (see Merx, Budde, Duhm). 
On the other hand, we may safely restore the moth in Job 
27 isbJ The whole verse should probably run thus, ‘ He builds 
his house as the spider ; he has laid up his store for the moth ’ 
Cnsx try? ~L-n). 

2. On Ps. 39 xi {12] we may refer to what is said elsewhere 
(Owe). The ordinary view that the psalmist compares the 
divine chastisements to the operations of a moth (cp Hos. 
612) has serious exegetical difficulties. In two passages, how¬ 
ever, the moth may on grounds of textual criticism be restored 
(Is. 51 6 Ps. 37 20 ; Che. SBOT, ad toe., and Ts.W). 

T. K. C. 

MOTHER (D 5 $). A very few points of Hebrew usage 
need be here indicated ; for further information see the 
related articles Daughter, Son, and especially Family, 
Kinship, and Marriage (with reference to the so- 
called Matriarchale or Mutterrecht). When precision 
was necessary, the fact of uterine brotherhood was 
expressed by such a phrase as 4 his mother's son ’ (Gen. 
4329 : cp Judg. 8 19) and a stepmother was distinguished 
from the womb-mother by the name of ‘father's wife’ 
(Lev. 188 ). The word ‘mother’ could also of course 
be used widely for ‘ ancestress ’ (Gen. 820 ; on 1 K. 15 10 
see MAACHAH), also for the people personified (Is. 50 1 
Jer. 50 12), and consequently, in the symbolic language 
of ethnic genealogies, for one of the tribes or races 
of which a composite population was composed (cp also 
Genealogies i., § i). Hence in Ezek. I63 the mother 
of Jerusalem is called ‘a Hittite’ (see, however, 
Rehoboth), thus suggesting one of the elements in 
the early population of Jerusalem. In Judg. 57 
Deborah is called ‘a mother in Israel,’ which may 
either mean ‘a benefactress’ (cp ‘father,’ Job 29 x 6 ) or 
be regarded as an indication that ‘ Deborah ’ (but cp 
Ophraii) w\as the name of a tow n or a clap. In 2 S. 

1 <nj? also represents C 3 in Is. 51 8 and in Prov. 14 30; 
cp Worm. 

2 This has been overlooked by ihe critics. 0 gives apaxrr) 

beside trrjTf? ; Pesh., too, implies (instead of t?y). (3 is 

nearer the true text than either MT or Pesh. 


2019, at any rate, the phrase ‘ a city and a mother in 
Israel' means ‘a prominent, influential city’ ( 0 , tt/Aiv 
K ai firjTpoTToXiv). In the language of strong emotion 
Shtfol can be called a ‘mother’ (Job 1 21b, cp 17 14). 
The ‘parting of the w r ay* (Ezek. 21 21 [26]) is in the 
Hebrew f ‘ the mother of the way ’—a transparent symbolic 
phrase. 

MOUNT. MOUNTAIN pH). Where AV has ‘ mount ’ 

RV has a marked preference for ‘mountain’ or ‘hill-country’— 
e.g., ‘ hill-country of Ephraim ’ (Josh. 19 50 207), ‘mountain of 
Gdead’ (Gen. 31 21), ‘ hill-country of Naphtali’ G os h*20 7), 
* hill-country of Judah’ (:£.), though ‘mount Seir’is retained. 
See Ephraim, etc. 

The uncertainty whether ‘ mountain ’ means a single 
eminence or a mountain range or district must be always 
borne in mind, both in the OT and in the NT. This 
affects the possibility of the identification of the ' Mount 
of the Beatitudes' (Mt. 5 x) and the Mountain of the 
Transfiguration (Mt. and Aik. give e/s 6 pos vypyfXbv, but 
Lk. 928 e/s t6 6pos). Cp Weiss on Mt. 5 i. For phrases 
into which ‘ mount ’ or ‘ mountain ‘ enters, see Congre¬ 
gation, Mount of ; Ciierub, § 2, and Sinai (Horeb, 
'mountain of God’); Copper, § 5 (‘mountains of 
brass’); Destruction [Mount of]. 

Mountains are referred to as monuments of the might 
of the Creator (Ps. 656 [7]; cp Is. 40 12) ; hence, accord¬ 
ing to most, they are called ‘the mountains of God’ 
(Ps. 366 [7]; cp ‘ the trees of Yahwfe,’ Ps. 104 16). They 
were, as Job 157 and Prov. 825 appear to state, the 
earliest created objects ; so ancient is their date that to 
express God's everlastingness in the past a psalmist 
declares that God existed even 4 before the hills were 
brought forth’ (Ps. 90 2). When God touches them, 
they smoke (Ps. 104 32 144 s); when he appears, they 
melt like wax (Judg. 5 s Ps. 97 s Is. 64 1 [ 63 19/*] Mi. I4), 
or skip like lambs (Ps. 114 4 6). They shudder at his 
judgments (Ps. 18 7 [8] Mi. 61 f. ); but they rejoice when 
Israel’s redemption draw's nigh (Ps. 988 Is. 4423 49 13 
55 12). 

Mountains are also symbols of kingdoms— e.g ., of 
Israel (Ezek. 17 23 20 40), and especially of the Divine 
kingdom (Dan. 23544); the latter representation seems 
to have mythological affinities (cp Congregation 
[Mount of]). In Jer. 51 25 Babylon is called a ‘ destroy¬ 
ing mountain ’ (see Destruction [Mount of]) ; but in 
Is. 41 15 the mountains which Israel is to ‘thresh,’ and 
in Zech. 4 7 the ‘ mountain ’ w'hich is to become a ‘ plain ’ 
before Zerubbabel, are probably symbolic terms for 
obstacles to the activity of the people of God. With 
the former passage cp Is. 40 4 ; with the latter, Mt. 

17 20 2121 1 Cor. 13 2. 

For ‘mount,’ (1) 3 Sf! 2 , tnussab , Is. 203 RV ‘fort,’ see Fort ; 
and for (2) nS>D, sdl'lah , 2 S. 20 15 etc. (AV sometimes 4 bank ’), 
see Siege. For Mountain of God (Ezek. 2S 14), see Congre¬ 
gation, Mount of. 

MOURNING CUSTOMS. Both before and after 
the burial, sorrowing for the departed found expression 
in remarkable customs which, in part at least, Israel had 
in common with other nations. 

One of the most usual was that of rending the 
garments (2 S.I11 331 etc.), a practice afterwards 
R'hF nl " ea Bened to a conventional tearing of the 

’ 1 1C dress al the breast for a hand's breadth. 

re erences * instead of the usual materials sackcloth 
(pL") was worn (2 S. 21 10 Is. 15 3). This was a rough 
garment of goat-hair or camel-hair, in form somewhat 
resembling a modern shirt, but without long sleeves ; 
originally, perhaps, it was merely a body-cloth like the 
'ihrdm of the Arabs (to which we shall refer again, § 2). 
The mourners went bareheaded and barefoot (Ezek. 
24 17 2 S. 15 30), or covered the head, or at least the 
beard (Ezek. 24 17 Jer. 14 3 2 S. 1630), or laid the hand 
upon the head (2 S. 13 19) ; they sat in dust and ashes, 
and sprinkled themselves (Is. 326 47 x Job 28 ), and 
especially their heads, w'ith these (Josh. 76 2 S. 1 2 etc.). 
Various mutilations also were practised (Jer. 166 41 s 
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47 s etc.; see Cuttings of the Flesh, § i). It was 
also the custom to fast for the dead (i S. 31 13 2 S. 33s) ; 
after sundown the fasting was closed (or, if the fasting 
lasted several days, broken) by a funeral feast (Hos. 94 
2 S. 335 Jer. 16 7 Ezek. 24 17 22) ; cp Fasting. Food 
was placed upon the grave (Dt. 2614). Tobit indeed 
(Tob. 417) was commanded to place food only upon 
the grave of the righteous ; the ungodly were not to be 
so kindly treated ; the son of Sirach, however, ridiculed 
this custom altogether ; ‘ of what use,’ he asks, ‘ is such 
an offering to a spirit ? ’ * Like dainties to a closed 

mouth are offerings laid on the grave’ (Ecclus. 30 18). 
The burning of spices as practised by the nobles in 
later times (Jer. 34 5 2 Ch. 16 14 21 19) is also to be 
regarded as a form of offering to the dead. The 
customary lament for the dead was certainly more than 
a natural expression of sorrow. Besides the women of 
the house, who sat weeping upon the ground, profes¬ 
sional women mourners were called in. Probably to 
some fixed melody, the peculiarly rhythmical dirge 
(nrp) was sung (cp Lamentation, Poetical Litera¬ 
ture, § 4 [1]). Zech. 1210-14 makes for the view that 
the lament for the dead was a religious ceremony con¬ 
ducted under rules handed down by tradition. The dirge 
might be accompanied by flutes (Jer. 4836; Jos. 
BJ iii. 95). Cp Music, § 4 a. 

Several of these customs (especially that of wearing 
mourning) may be accounted for simply as being ex- 

2 Origin of P ress * ve °f g rie L an d the explanation 
of their prohibition on the other hand 
these customs. {Lev . 19 ^ 21j/ . D t. lit/) has been 

sought in the supposition that as wild excesses they 
were not pleasing to Yahwe. In the majority of cases, 
however, this interpretation of the practices in question 
can hardly be allowed. How could mutilation of the 
person, shaving of the head, cutting off the beard, come 
to be expressive of sorrow ? That this was not the light 
in which they were viewed by the Law is shown by the 
reason given for their prohibition—viz., that they were 
sacrilegious, unbefitting Israel, the people of Yahwe, 
and in every respect defiling (Lev. 21 5). In point of 
fact they were forbidden as being ceremonies originally 
occurring in the worship of heathen gods. This con¬ 
clusion is abundantly proved by the offerings to the 
dead. Such are even now brought by the Bedouins. 
Very similar is the custom still in vogue among civilised 
races of placing food and drink on the grave, as to the 
origin of which there can be no doubt. Just as in the 
last case the offering to the dead has been changed into 
a burial feast, so the burial repast grew out of a sacrifice. 
The text of Jer. 16 7 is in all probability corrupt; but 
the statement of the offerer of the tithe (Dt. 2614), that 
none of it has been given to the dead, can only refer to 
an offering to the dead or a funeral feast, whilst the 
latter, again, is shown to be of the nature of a sacrifice 
to the dead by the fact that the funeral bread is impure 
and contaminating (Hos. 94). In agreement with this 
we find that with many nations, particularly the ancient 
Greeks, sacrifices to the dead occurred in connection 
with funeral feasts. Cutting the body with knives is 
mentioned in 1 K. 18 28 as a religious ceremony. 
Cutting off the hair of the head and the beard cor¬ 
responds to a similar custom among the Greeks, who 
laid their hair with the dead in the grave ( Iliad , 23135). 
1 he shaving of the head as a religious ceremony was 
also in use among the ancient Arabs, perhaps as a sign 
of devotion to the service of God. 1 It is a suggestive 
conjecture of W. R. Smith 2 that the dust which was 
strewn upon the head was taken from the grave, and 
the ashes from the funeral fires (2 Ch. 16 14 21 19). It 
is chiefly among races having a form of worship of the 
dead that we find a dirge sung according to fixed forms. 
The shades of the departed, to whom the future was 
known (nk, 'rijn;), were either consulted at the grave 

1 Wellh. Ar. Heid.V) 118. 

2 Rel. Sem. 413 ; so Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tode, 15. 
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(Is. 65 4 ) or summoned through exorcists (Is. 8x9 29 4 
1 S. 28 ). Covering probably takes the place of cutting 
the beard as a form of diminished severity. That 
mourning clothes have their origin in some religious 
ceremony seems likely ; cp the religious habit 'ihrdm 
worn by the Muslim pilgrims in the sacred precinct of 
Mecca. However, the effort to trace back all these 
customs to a religious origin seems unlikely to succeed. 

J. G. Frazer {Journ. 0/ the Anthrop. Inst. 15 , 164^, 1885) 
explains a large proportion of the mourning customs of various 
peoples as typifying a complete renunciation of the spirit of the 
departed. Mutilation of the body and the wearing of special 
mourning apparel were, he thinks, originally meant to render 
the survivors unrecognisable by the spirit of the departed if he 
should at any time return. ^ For Semitic peoples, however, such 
an explanation of mourning customs is impossible. On the 
contrary, the aim of the mourner was to maintain his connection 
with the dead. So in the old Arabian custom of erecting a tent 
on the grave of a venerated person and staying there, or the oft- 
recurring apostrophe to the dead in Arabic elegies : ‘ depart 
not.’ The Hebrews located the graves of their family as near 
as possible to their homes (1 S. 25 i Ezek. 437 ; and see Tomb). 
See further Cuttings, Eschatologv, §§ 7-9, Lamentation. 

Even though the mourning customs owe their origin 
to some form of worship of the dead, it does not by 
any means follow that the knowledge of this was 
retained in later times. It is more probable that, on 
the introduction of the religion of Yahw6, the original 
meaning was gradually forgotten and a new signification 
(as an expression of sorrow) more and more took its 
place. Only by some such transformation could the 
old customs succeed in maintaining themselves in the 
religion of Yahw6 ; and those of them (mutilations) 
which from their nature were most in danger of leading 
back to the old conceptions were, accordingly, forbidden 
by Deuteronomy and the Priestly Code, as heathen 
abominations. 

J. Lippert, Der Seelenkult in seinen Beziehungen zur alt - 
hebrdischen Religion , Berlin, 188 r ; Oort, ‘ De doodenvereering 
bij den Israeliten ’ in Th. 7 T 5 355^ ; Sta. 

3 . Literature. GI 1 387 ff. ; Schwally, Das Leben nach dem 
Tode nach den Vorstellungen des alten 
Israel u. des Judenthums, 1892; Perles, ‘Die Leichenfeierlich- 
keiten des nachbiblischen Judenthums’ in Frankel’s MGWJ 10 , 
1861, pp. 345-355 376-394 ; Bu. ‘ Das Heb. Klagelied ’ in ZA TIV, 
1882, pp. 1 ff., 1883, pp. zggff , and in ZDPV, 1883, pp. 180 ff . ; 
Benz. Heb. Arch ., § 23 ; Now. Heb. Arch., §§ 32, 33 ; Bender, 

‘ Beliefs, etc., connected with Death, Burial, and Mourning,’ 
JQR , 189^-1895 ; Goldziher, ]\Iuh. Stud. 1 299 ff., ‘ On Worship 
of Dead in Pagan and Mohammedan Arabia’; Frazer , Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst. o/Gt. Brit, and Ireland, 15 n. 1, 1885, pp. 64-100, 

‘ On Certain Burial Customs as illustrative of the Primitive Theory 
of the Soul ’; Jastrow, Journ. A mer. Or. Soc. 20 133 ff. On the 
mourning women in primitive Babylonia, see Maspero, Dawn 
o/Civ. 684. j, b. 

MOUSE (“ 1331 ’; Myc I tnus). Seven species of the 
genus Mus found in Palestine are described by 
Tristram, and to these may be added many other small 
rodents, field-mice, dormice, etc. All these were no 
doubt included under the Hebrew term ' akbdr , and 
were regarded by the Jews as unclean. We hear indeed 
of certain persons who ate the mouse ; but this was a 
sign of apostasy from Yahwe (Is. 6617). Evidently 
these persons regarded the mouse as a sacred animal, 
the eating of whose flesh consecrated the eater (see 
Sacrifice). The Arabs, too, frequently ate mice. 
Arabic writers, when satirising the Bedouins, are wont 
to call them * mouse-eating ’ ; once we even find the 
epithet ‘ field-rat-eater ’ justified by a positive statement 
that ‘the Arabs of the desert eat field-mice. 11 The 
jerboa is still eaten by the Arabs of the desert, and 
the hamster in Northern Syria. Many of the smaller 
rodents live on the succulent underground tubers and 
bulbs of the desert flora. Three species of the hamster 
( Cricetus ) are known ; they lay up such large stores of 
grain as to cause serious loss to farmers. The jerboa 
{Dipus) is remarkable for its ‘gambols and kangaroo¬ 
like bounds.’ 

Of the devastation caused by field-mice there is 
abundant evidence (see, e.g ., ZElian, 17 41). Small 
votive offerings in the shape of mice have even been 

1 Goldziher, Mythology among the Hebrews , 83, n. 2 (chap. 4 ). 
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found (see Frazer, Paus. 5290), and it is possible that 
the worship of mice (especially white mice) may have 
originated not so much from the survival of a mouse- 
totem as to propitiate mice in general and to induce 
them not to ravage the cornfields (cp Frazer, Paus. 
5289/). On the story in 1 S. 6 and the significance of 
the golden mice see Emerods, Pestilence, Hezekiah, 
§ 2, n., and Ark, § 5. 

In Heb. TCDJb AcHnoR ( g.v .), occurs as a name (cp Phoen. 

KT, Dt)» and in Ar. the equivalent, * akbar , is applied to 
the male jerboa, 1 which is borne as a name by an Arabic tribe, 
the ‘Amr. b. Yarbfi*. Robertson Smith mentions that the 
‘mother’ of this tribe was a lightning-goddess, and so akin to 
the divine archer Cozah, who has so many points of resemblance 
with Apollo {Kin. 302 f). 

For an original theory as to the meaning of (‘ mouse ') in 
1 S. 0 see Xature, 57 (1898) p. 618, where it is suggested that 
the sufferings of the Philistines were caused by the bites of the 
Arachnid Solpuga. These spider-like animals can readily be 
mistaken for mice. Critically, however, the theory is very weak. 

A. E. S.—S. A. C.—T. K. C. 

MOWINGS occurs in the expression ‘ king’s mowings’ 

V T2; poor O BAClAeyc [BAQ]; tonsionem regis), 
Am. 7 1. The only certain meaning of gez (n), however, 
is ‘fleece’ ( = nn), and both in Am. and in Ps. 726 
(where EV gives 'mown grass’) the text is disputed 
(see Locusts, § 3, and Che. PsJ->). Hoffmann 
defends the sense of wool-shearing for gez even here 
{/A 7TE3ii7), but without plausibility (see Nowack 
on Am., l.c. ). .Most scholars find a reference to the 
king's right of cutting the grass in spring before others, 
on which see Government, § 19. 

MOZA (NY)D, ‘sunrise,’ § 72). 

3. ‘Son’of Caleh b. Hezron by his concubine Ephah (t Ch. 
246, LUicra [A], -v [ 11 ], fj-ovcra. [L]). Some locality in Judah is 
probably intended ; cp the place-name Mozah. 

2. b. Zimri a descendant of Saul mentioned in a genealogy of 
Benjamin (7.7'., § 9, ii. jS), 1 Ch. 836^ (/uaitra [BA; sup M 
vestigia appar rus et iitur in B], /aw era [L])= 1 Ch. 9 42^ (/acut< ra 
[B], /Aacra [RA] /Awtra [L]), 

MOZAH (HYbn), a Benjamite locality, grouped 
with Mizpah and Chephirah (Josh. I826 [P], <\mcokh 
[B], <\M 60 C<\ [A], MACCA [L]). A Mozah, situated 
below Jerusalem, is mentioned in Sukka, 4 s ; it was the 
place from which willow-branches were fetched for the 
Feast of Tabernacles. The Gemara adds that it was a 
* colonia ’ (\‘uSip)- Now, on the way to Karyat el-Enab, 
NE. of Jerusalem, we find the two neighbouring places 
named respectively Kulonieh and Bet Mizza (cpBad. 17). 
Buhl {Pal. 167) would identify the latter with the Mozah 
of Josh, and of the Mishna. Certainly Kulonieh is not 
the Kulon of ®’s addition to Josh. 15 59 (see E.mmaus, 
Kulon), When, however, we consider similar cases 
of double representation of the same place in P’s lists, 
and notice corruption close by, it seems best to regard 
nxen as a corrupt dittogram of nsson, ‘ the Mizpeh * 
which precedes. See Mizpah. t. k. c. 

MUFFLERS (lYl^T)), ls.3i 9 f EV, AW- ‘spangled 
ornaments.’ See Veil. 

MULBERRY (mopon) i Macc. 634+* and Mulberry 
trees (D'Np?), 2 S. 523/ 1 Ch. 14 14/, and AV m &-, 
Ps. 846 [7], where AV m £- virtually reads Kkaim (D'tfDH). 
At Bethzacharias {q.v. ) the elephants in the Syrian 
army were shown 1 the blood of grapes and of mulberries ’ 
(see Elephant). No doubt the fruit of the black 
mulberry-tree {Alorus nigra ; AIH run) is meant, the 
juice of which suggests an apologue illustrative of Gen. 
49 in Per. rabbd , 22. The juiciness of the mulberry 
also suggested AV’s rendering of bPkdim (from 1 to 
weep') in 2 S. 523/., which is adopted from the Rabbins, 
but is a worthless conjecture. / 

Targum gives the general term ‘ trees ’ (R\ 3 ^'R) ; 0 ba (in Ch.), 
Aquila in 2 S. 5 23,2 and Vulgate (in S. and Ch.) give, for no 

1 So Bochart, Gesenius, and Knobel all understand the to 

be the jerboa. It may be noticed that 'adal, the field-mouse, 
occurs also as an Arabic clan-name. 

2 ‘ Lectio suspicione non vacat ’ (Field, 1 554). 
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good reason, amoi, Pgri {i.e., pear-trees), which, however, 
grow only in N. Palestine. 

Celsius ( 1 338^) identified the Baka tree, as we may 
provisionally call it, with a tree or bush of the same 
name {baka') known to Arabian writers. Mr. M'Lean 
writes, ‘ It is, according to Abulfadl, similar to the 
bas'am {Balsamodendron opobalsamum), and grows in 
the district round Mecca. It differed from the balsam 
tree in having longer leaves and a larger, rounder fruit. 
From it a juice or resin (his language is not clear, but 
he connects the distillation with the severance of the 
leaf) was obtained which was a remedy for toothache.’ 

To this identification (accepted by many, including 
Del. Ps. ) it is a conclusive objection that no such tree 
is known in Palestine. Nor is it easy to see how a tree 
which grows in the hot dry valley where Mecca lies, 
can have grown in the highland plain of * Rephaim,' 
whether we place this near Jerusalem or in the Jerah- 
meelite Negeb (see Rephaim, Valley of). It is pos¬ 
sible of course that the same name (the ' weeping ’ tree) 
may have been borne by some gum-exuding variety of 
the acacia. Apparently the trees referred to in 2 S. l.c. 
were sacred trees, and in the Sinaitic peninsula at any 
rate we know that the j^yJ/-acacia is often a sacred tree 
(H. J. Palmer, Sinai, 39 ; cp Doughty, Ar. Des. I273). 
Several species of acacia are found in Palestine (see 
Siiittaii Tree). We might further suppose that 
Bochim [q.v.~\ is a popular corruption of btkd'im 
(‘ weeping trees ’). See also Poplar. 

However, the corruptions suspected elsewhere in this narrative 
(see Rerhaim, Valley ok) suggest caution. The text may be 
corrupt. The two narratives in 2 S. 5 17-25 are clearly parallel. 
Very possibly for C'R22 we should read Ijnsl, ‘Perez 

( = Zarephath) of the Jerahmeelites,’ and C\NZ2n 'C?RT 2 should 
be nv ("122, ‘in Perez of the Jerahmeelites.’ This gives 
another play on the name Perez or Perazim, for the next words 
are, IN (as read with Grii.), ‘then shah thou break forth.’ 

See Perazim. The key to the narrative is the theory that the 
fighting referred to was for the possession of the Jerahmeelite 
cities (see 1 S. 30 29); the combatants were David's men on the 
one band, and the Zarephathites on the olher. 

The case of Ps. 84 6 [7] requires separate consideration. The 
rendering of Baer, Kautzsch, ‘going through the vale of tears,’ 
is supported by all the ancients, but will hardly stand (for 
another view see Konig, 2 a 174). 0 's rov K\avdfxu>uo<; points to 

□ ’ZZH, hab-boklm; hab-bokim might come from hab-beka im, 
so that the Valley (Plain) of ‘ Rephaim ’ might be meant, if that 
valley is rightly placed near Jerusalem. More probably, 
however, there is a corruption in the text, and for R22H ,“py2 
we should read :pn2; the passage will then run, 

‘ Who going through a region of vales drink from a fountain ’ 
(see Che. /’.r.l 2 3 )); cp Is. 41 18, ‘ I will open . . . fountains in the 
midst of the valleys’ (n'U’p 2 ). 7, k. C. 

MULE (Y 1 S, ptred, hmionoc)- The Hebrews do 
not seem to have been familiar with the mule before the 
establishment of the monarchy. Long 

1. History, before this, however, mules had been in 
use in Egypt and Assyria; their sure¬ 
footedness, hardiness, and endurance making them 
handier, and often more valuable than the horse, which 
was reserved for military expeditions and wars (see 
Horse). 

Mules are first met with in Asia Minor, and the high¬ 
lands to the N. of Mesopotamia. In Homer they are 
associated with the Paphlagonian Enetce (//. 2872), 
and the Mysians (//. 24277). The Phoenicians (and 
through them doubtless the Hebrews) carried on a trade 
in mules with Togarmah (Ezek. 27 14, om. <£> B ) ; and 
the same region on more than one occasion furnished the 
Assyrians with supplies of these animals. 

In the OT the mule is first mentioned in the time of 
David. 1 It is the animal ridden by the king's sons (2 S. 
1329 I89 ; the pack-nvdmaX is the ass, cp 16 1), while for 

1 For 1 S. 21 7 [8] where Doeg, according to 0 bal } was Saul’s 
mule-keeper, see Doeg. 0 again finds an allusion to mules in 
Neh. 28 where R ca L (not BA) display the reading D^nS-l TCtZ 
by the side of the MT DT 13 H V ‘ the keeper of the king’s park.' 
The latter is, of course, correct. 
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the king's use upon state occasions the female animal 
seems to be preferred (i K. 1 33^). Mules were among 
Solomon's yearly presents (1 K. IO25 2 Ch. 924), and 
henceforth became widely used. Mules together with 
asses, camels, and horses, in large numbers, were 
carried off by Sennacherib after his invasion of Judah 
( Prism-Inscr . 3 18^). Further references are made to 
the use of the mule as a beast of burden (2 K. 517 1 cp 
Judith 15 11), as a baggage animal in war (Judith 217), 
and as harnessed to a Litter (q.v. ). The breeding of 
mules would be prohibited in post-exilic times by the 
law in Lev. 19 19. 

The usual name for the mule in Heb. is V)£ 3 , pered, a word of 
uncertain origin, cp Syr. barduna ‘mule, beast of burden.’ 

This word lies at the bottom of the mid. Lat. 
2. Names, burdo, O. Eng. ‘burdown’ (the offspring of the 
stallion and ass ; Engl, hinny), and is transferred 
from the pilgrim’s mule to his staff in the O. Eng. ‘bourdon’ 
(cp the diverse meanings of the Span, muleta). For this and 
other vicissitudes of the word, see the New English Dictionary, 
s. ‘bourdon,’ ‘burden.’ It is interesting to find that Wyclif in 
his translation has actually used burdown, burdones, to render 
the Heb. O'TID of 2 K. 617. Other Hebrew words rendered 
‘mule’ are CC*n, hay ye mini ^ Gen. 3624 (see An ah), rckes t 

Est. 8 1014 and C'JTTIETIR Est. 8 10 ; see Horse, § 1. 

Among other Semitic terms for ‘ mule ’ may be noticed the 
Ass. kudittnu (see Muss-Arn. with refs.), cp Syr. kiidanya ; and 
paru (but according to Jen. Kos. 109yC ‘horse'). The Syr. 
bagld ‘ mule,’ as also the Ar. bag/, are conceivably derived from 
(of Phocian origin, so Hesych.); front which, in their 
turn, come the Lat. mulus (properly the offspring of the ass and 
mare), and our own ‘mule.’ A.E.S.—S. A.C. 

MUNITION (rvm* 7 p, Is. 33 16 EV ; IVTlVp, Is. 29 7 
AV; rVWp, Nah. 2 1 [2] EV); see Fortress, col. 1552, 
and, for Dan. 11 38 AV m ^, Mauzzim. 

MUPPIM (D'BO ; mamc^ein [AD] ; - £ im [L]), one 
of the sons of Benjamin (Gen. 4621). The name seems 
to be a corruption from the Shephupham of Nu. 2639 
(Shuppim in 1 Ch. 712); see Ahiram. 

MURDERER, Manslayer. See Goel ; also 
Asylum, and Law and Justice, § 13. 

MURRAIN (“Ol), Ex. 93. See Diseases, col. 1105 , 
and cp Plagues, The Ten. 

MUSHI (’C'-ID, * Mosaite ’ [§ 9] or ‘ Moses-clan * 

[Moses, §2]; in Nu. 333, 2658, 'Bhsn, the Mushites), a 
Levitical (Merarite) family ; Ex. 619; Nu. 32033; 2658; 1 Ch. 
6 19 47 [4 32]; 23212 ^; 242630 (usually o/xou<r[e]i, or, especially 
in L, fxov<r[e]i, occasionally /xoouo-[e]i]; in 1 Ch. 647132], B has 
noaei). Cp Merari, Genealogies, i. § 7. 


MUSIC 

Rhythm, melody (§ 1). Orchestration (§ n). 

Instrumentation (§ 2). Development of music (§ 12). 

Percussion (§ 3). Character (§ 13./I). 

Wind (§ <\f.\ Christian hymns (§ 14, end). 

Strings (§§ 6-10). Melodies (§ 15). 

Literature (§ 16). 

Music is the art of the expression of the feelings 
by means of rhythmical and melodious sound. Its 

1 Rh thm or *^ n ls * ost antiquity ; 

’ y, * but it is safe to assume from a study of 
y* the development of the art among savage 
peoples that the first music was a system of rhythmical 
intonation. There can be little doubt that melody or 
tone-variation in singing was a comparatively late 
development from this original rhythm, a sense of 
which is inborn in all races. As soon as man reached 
a stage of cultivation where he was able to repeat his 
experience to his fellows, to give an account of his own 
passions or to tell of the heroic deeds of others, the 
need must have been felt of a declamatory style, a 
method of reciting which would not only impress the 
words of a tale on the hearers, but would also enable 


* ‘ two muled oa ds.’ Ass-load (iftn yo/xos 

61/1x69), and camel-load (nSd 3 ’tiX are used as units of weight in 
the great Palmyrene tariff; see Lidzbarski, Nord-sevu Epig. 
4 6 5ff 
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the reciter himself to remember his theme more easily. 
This mnemonic style, which must have been a method 
of intonation and emphatic accentuation of the most 
important words or phrases of a story, was the 
beginning of what we now call rhythm. It may be 
supposed that the reciter intoned his song in a mono¬ 
tone, marking it, both by means of his own voice and 
artificially, with a strong rhythmic beat, but that in the 
course of time it was discovered, possibly at first 
accidentally, that an occasional inflection or tone- 
variation would hold the attention of the hearers more 
satisfactorily. Finally, a distinct melody proceeding 
from two to five notes was probably evolved, which 
became the foundation for further modulations. 

The development of instrumentation, although un¬ 
doubtedly very ancient, must have begun some time 

2 Instru a ^ ter ™ se °f rhythmic intonation. It 

* ... was probably customary among the very 
n 1 n ‘ earliest declaimers, as it is to-day among 
barbarous peoples, to emphasise the rhythmic beat of 
a song by stamping, by clapping the hands, or by 
striking the breast at proper intervals. Such an action 
would have suggested the first artificial instrument of 
music — the hand - drum or tambourine. T he dis¬ 
covery by primitive man of his power to produce a 
whistling noise with his own mouth, which he was 
perhaps impelled to do in imitation of the wind, was in 
all likelihood the first step towards the invention of 
wind instruments. The most ancient instrument of 
this sort must have been a simple reed with a slit cut 
in it. Stringed instruments, which were probably de¬ 
veloped last of all, may have been suggested by the 
accidental tone produced by the twang of a gut bow¬ 
string, 1 which impelled some inventive genius to create 
musical tones by means of similar cords strung tightly 
across a resonant piece of wood or bladder. 

Percussion, wind, and stringed instruments are all 
mentioned in the OT ; but as we have no ancient 
pictorial representations of any of them, it is impossible 
to do more than conjecture concerning their form and 
musical compass in early times. It may be assumed, 
however, that during the period covered by the OT history 
(from about 1300 B.c. ) there was a distinct musical 
development, especially of the wind and stringed instru¬ 
ments. The only authentic pictures of Jewish instru¬ 
ments known at present are those of the citterns on 
certain late coins, probably not older than the time of 
the Jewish rebellion against the Romans in 68-70 A. D., 
and those of the later form of trumpet on the arch of 
Titus (79-81 A.D. ). There is every reason to believe 
that the art of music among the early Hebrews was 
essentially the same as that of the Egyptians and the 
Assyrians, of whose musical performances there are 
many representations. These may be used quite 
legitimately, therefore, to illustrate the character of 
the ancient Hebrew instruments. 

We begin with instruments of percussion. (1) The 
most primitive Hebrew instrument was perhaps the 

_ T . , hand-drum or toph 2 (EV ‘tabret’ or 

3 . Instruments v . , 

of Dercussion tlmbrel )• rhls was slm P'y a rm S 
01 percussion. of wood or metal eovered wit h a 

tightly drawn skin, occasionally provided with small 
pieces of metal hung around the rim, exactly like those 
on the modern tambourine, of which the toph was 
the prototype. The instrument was held up in one 
hand and struck with the other, as may be seen from 
the accompanying illustration (fig. 1) of an Egyptian 
woman playing it. Both Egyptians and Assyrians seem 
to have had, as well as the tCph, a drum which was 
supported against the performer by a belt and beaten 

1 Cp Heb. minnhn (Ar. watar ), Ps. 459 150 4, ‘strings of a 
musical instrument,’ properly ‘bow-strings.’ [The correctness' 
of MT, however, is not beyond doubt. See Pipe.] 

2 rjh, from r^n, ‘to strike’; Ar. duff; Gk. rvfJLTravov. in 
Ezek. 2813 probably means the setting of a jewel (cp Cornill); 
on psrn Job 176 where AV finds a ‘tabret,’ see Budde, 
Hiob, 89. 
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with both hands (fig. 2). Among the Hebrews the 
hand-drum was played chiefly by women, but sometimes 
by men (iS. IO5). It was used at festivities of all sorts 
— e.g ., at weddings (1 Mace. 939), in public processions 
(2 S. 65)—as well as in ordinary song (Gen. 31 27). It 
was also employed in religious music of a joyous and 






Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


popular character (Ex. 1520 Ps. 81 2), but probably not 
in the Jerusalem temple worship, as it is not mentioned 
in 2 Ch. 512/., where we should expect to find it along 
with the cymbals. 

2. The cymbals ( mtsiltdyim , dtiSsd 1 ; AV and RV 
‘cymbals’; Gk. Kv/xjSaXa) which were used in the 
temple to mark time (Ezra 3 10) were bronze discs 
struck together by the performer (Jos. Ant. vii. 123 )- 

They must have had outside 

handles. Whether they were some¬ 
times bell-shaped like those on 
the Assyrian reliefs (fig. 3) it is of 
course impossible to know. The 

F IG r 3 '*~ 7 ^| aStern ^ lte Hebrew tradition asserts, 

ym a perhaps correctly, that cymbals 

were used in religious worship in David’s time (1 Ch. 
25 16). The selsHlim , (2 S. 65; selstle-shima , 

Ps. 150 5 , AV ‘‘loud 
cymbals’; RY‘high 
sounding cymbals’), 
were probably the 
same instrument, 
although some 
scholars translate 
this word in Ps. 150 s 
‘ castanets. ’ 2 Fin¬ 
ger-castanets like 
those now in use 
among the Arabs 
(fig. 4) may have 
been employed by the Hebrews to accompany their 
popular dances ; but there seems to be no word in the 
OT to denote the instrument. 

3. \ 12 na a n£' itn , 3 ; ( KVfx^aXa, 2 S. 6sf ; RV 

‘castanets’; AV ‘cornets’), were probably an instru¬ 
ment for shaking, like the si strum 4 (Gk. creicrTpov), 
which among the Egyptians consisted of an oval frame 
with iron rods lying loosely in holes in the sides. Rings 
were suspended from the ends of these rods and a 
handle supported the whole (fig. 5). These sistra were 
used in Egypt in religious services, and especially at the 
Isis dances (Juvenal, 1393/:). The Hebrew m£nd a ntim 
were very probably sinmar to the Egyptian sistra , if 
not exactly like them. 

4. The correct translation of the name of the fourth 
and last Hebrew instrument of percussion, salt sim 
(D'B^ty, KVfipaXa, 1 S. 186 +; EV ' instruments of music ’), 
is more difficult to determine. The etymology shows 
plainly that they were in some way connected with the 
numeral three. It has been conjectured, and it seems 




1 From ‘ to jingle, clash.’ 

2 Jahn, I I dust. Alt. 1 , 105; Pfeiffer, Musik d. Hebracr, 55. 

3 Pilpel, participle of yij, *10 shake.' 

4 So RVn>g-, 2 S. 65, and Vulg. 
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likely, that they belong to the same class as the sistra 
and resembled the modern triangle, 1 being made of 
metal, but hung with rings and shaken instead of being 
struck with a metal bar. The only objection to this 
view is that there is no proof of the existence in the 
ancient East of triangular instruments of percussion. 
According to Athenoeus (Deipn . 4175), instruments for 



Fig. 5. —Egyptian Sistrum. From SPOT (Eng.) Psalms. 


4. Wind instnx- ■ 
ments : flute 
class. 


shaking like the sislra came to Greece from Syria, and 
were used, as in some modern European regiments, 
for military field music. Nowack supposes, with little 
foundation, that the salisim were cymbals with three 
parallel bars {HA, 273). 2 That they were triangular 
harps like the Gk. rpiyujvos 3 is also unlikely, because 
the context leads us to suppose that they were instru¬ 
ments of percussion. Luther's rendering Geige, ‘ viol,’ 
is impossible, as there were no bowed instruments in 
early times. 

Of wind instruments we may take first those of the 
flute class, (a) Of these the most ancient was probably 
the flute called haltl, ^n, lit. ‘ bored 
instrument ’ (EV ‘ pipe ’), also nfhilah, 
rfrm, Ps. 5 i. 4 The Hebrew flute was 
originally made of reed, but afterwards 
of wood bored through— e.g ., of box, lotus, laurel—and 
later even of ivory and metal. There were many varieties 
of this instrument in use among 
the Assyrians, the Egyptians, 
and the Greeks. Some flutes 

were played either like the Fig. 6.— Arab Flute, 
modern Arab flute (fig. 6), or From ^^^(Eng.) 
as a flageolet with a mouthpiece Psalms. 
of wood or metal like that of a whistle. This 
was the case, for example, with the Egyptian and 
the Assyrian double flute (fig. 7) still used by Pales¬ 
tinian shepherds ; but other varieties like the Egyptian 
long flute (fig. 8) were played obliquely through a 
lateral blow-hole. Flutes varied greatly in length, 
tone, and number of finger-holes. The most primitive 
instruments had probably only two or three holes; 
but the later flutes seem to have had seven, cover¬ 
ing the entire octave. It is uncertain whether the 




hdlil was a single straight pipe, a double flute, or a 
genuine horizontal or oblique flute. In fact, the word 
may have been applied as a generic name to these three 
kinds of instrument. 

1 See RVmg., * triangles, ’ ‘three-stringed instruments’; Vulg. 
in sistris. 

2 and Pesh. make them a sort of cymbals. 

3 Haupt, * Psalms,’ SPOT (Eng.), 233. 

4 But see Iiaethgen, Psalmen, 11. 
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The halfl was essentially peaceful. It was used at 
feasts (Is. 5 12), festal processions (1 K. I40), pilgrimages 
(Is. 3029), and to accompany dancing (Mt. 11 17). 
Besides this, it was the characteristic instrument of 
mourning (Mt. 923). * 1 Even the poorest Hebrew had 
to have two flute-players and one hired female mourner 
at his wife's funeral. 2 There were probably no flute- 
players in the original temple orchestra, although the 
Talmud, referring to the Maccabsean and later temple, 
states that from two to twelve flutes were used at the 
regular sacrifice. 3 These were employed during the 
Passover and the following season, and also during the 
night services of the Feast of Tabernacles, 4 when a 
flute was blown at the altar to repeat the final tones of 
the Mallei. The associations with the flute, however, 
were evidently quite secular, as Clement of Alexandria 
objected strongly to its use at Christian love-feasts on 
the ground that it was a worldly instrument. 

The word nekeb , (Ezek. 28 13 ; EV ‘ pipes’), is probably 
not the name of a variety of flute, 5 but a lechnical expression 
for a jewel setting or box. 

( b) The 'ftgab* (AV ‘ organ,’ 7 i.e. , ‘pan’s-pipe’ ; RV 
* pipe ’), and the masrdkitha 8 (only Dan. 3 s 7 10 15 ; EV 
‘flute’), were in all probability one and the same 
instrument—some development from the double flute, 
such as a mouth-organ or pan’s-pipe, 9 the favourite 
pastoral instrument, which consisted of from seven to 
nine reed pipes of varying lengths and thicknesses 
tuned in a simple scale. This is the traditional inter¬ 
pretation of 'i/gdb. The word seems to be used in 
Gen. 421, however, as a generic term for all wind instru¬ 
ments. If this is so, it may have been applied later 
especially to the pan’s-pipe, which, strangely enough, 
was the parent of the most elaborate modern instrument, 
the pipe-organ, a nearer approach to which may have 
been reached in the magrephah of the Herodian temple. 

The tnagrephah seems to have been a pipe-work with 
bellows of elephant’s or bull’s hide and a wind-box with 
ten openings, into each of which was fitted a pipe with 
ten holes, so that it was possible to obtain from it one 
hundred distinct tones. 10 Unfortunately, the accounts 
regarding this instrument are so contradictory that but 
little can be known about it definitely. Thus, according 



Fig. 9.— Primitive Pipe-Organ. 

to some, it was small enough to be moved about by a 
single Levite, whilst others state that its thundering 
tones were audible on the Mount of Olives. This has 
caused some scholars to doubt its existence altogether. 
It is very likely, however, that wind-organs were known 
before the discovery by Ctesibias about 250 B.c. of 
the hydraulic organ. There is nothing improbable in 
the idea that such a wind instrument might have 

1 Jos. BJ iii. 95. 2 Lightfool ad Matth. 923. 

3 'Arakh. 23; Sukk. 5 i. 

4 Also Tac. Hist. 55 . See on this suhject Del. Psalmeni 4 ), 

27, rem. 7. 5 Ambros, Gesch. d. Musik , 209. 

6 Gen. 42 i Job21 12 3O31 Ps. 15O4. f rom 3:j/i Jlarc, 

anhelare (?) So Delitzsch. 

7 < 8 , in Ps. 150 , opyavov, Jer. organutn. 

8 Krrpneto from ‘ to hiss, blow.’ rnp'ir* Judg. 5 16, proh- 
ably refers to the piping of a flute, syrinx,or bagpipe (©, <rvpia>t.6s) 
not * blealings.’ np-ic, Jer. 1816, however, means ‘object ofhissing.’ 

9 2vpiy£, Jistula Pants. 10 nSUE) 'Arakh. 10b 11 a. 


been used in the later temple. The Hebrew name 
magrephah , which means ‘a fork’ or ‘lined shovel,’ 
would seem to be due to the form of the instrument, 
the pipes of which were thought to resemble tines. 
How it was played cannot be determined; but of 
course it had no keyboard, 1 which was a very late 
development. The accompanying illustration of a 
primitive pipe-organ (fig. 9) is copied from the Con¬ 
stantinople obelisk erected by Theodosius, who died 
in 395 A. d. 

The 'ugdb was essentially an instrument of joy (Job 
21 12 3O31), and was used in praise services (Ps. I5O4). 
It was probably not a bagpipe as one tradition makes 
it. This would have been too secular for use in the 
worship of Yah we. The modern Jews call pianos 
mashrokiten. 

(e) The last example of flute-like instruments is the 
sumponya of Dan. 3515, incorrectly translated ‘dul¬ 
cimer’ 2 by EV (see Bagpipe). Sumponya is an 
Aramaic loanword from the Gk. <rvfx<p(vvia, which in 
later. Greek may have been used to denote the ancient 
bagpipe, 3 an instrument W’hose form possibly resembled 
the modern Spanish zampoila (Ital. sampogna), the 
name of which is clearly a derivative from av/apcovia. 
It was probably a goatskin bag with two reed pipes, 
the one used as a mouth-piece to fill the bag, which in 
Roman times had a porte-vent to relieve tlie strain on 
the player’s throat, and the other, employed as a 
chanter-flute with finger-holes. The Arab bagpipe 
ghaita , also used in Spain, has seven finger-holes. 
The combined chanter mouthpiece and the three 
drones of the modern Scotch W’ar-pipe are of course 
a peculiarly national development. It has been sug¬ 
gested that sip(p)dnyd Dan. 3 10, undoubtedly used of 
the same instrument sumponya , may be derived from 
the Gk. <rL<pd)v, ' tube, pipe,' and may thus be the 
correct form of the word. 4 It is much more likely that 
sifonya merely represents an Aramaic mispronunciation 
of (TvfxcpuvLa. The whole question is doubtful, because 
<rv/jL<f>(i)via in classical Greek meant a concord or unison 
of sounds (cp Lk. 152s), 5 and appears only in the later 
language in the sense of a special musical instrument. 6 
It is not likely that the <rv(j.<po)via was a sistrum. 7 

The bagpipe was popular in Rome (under 
the Emperors), where it was called chorus 
or tibia utricularia. 

Of instruments of the trumpet class two 
are mentioned in the OT, (a) the shdphdr, 
1S1U’, ‘horn’ (EV 'trumpet, cornet’), and (b) 
the hdsdsgrah , mmsn (EV 1 trumpet ’). 

(<z) Shdphdr. —Synonymous with the shdphdr 
was the kiren , pp, • horn ’ (Josh. (351 Ch. 25 s). 
The kircn was primarily a simple ram’s- 
horn (Josh. 64^), and according to the 
Talmud was crooked in shape. In later times, 
— however, shdphdrdth seem to have been made 

- of metal 8 and straightened. 'This caused 

them to be confused with the hasdsdrdh, which 
was essentially the priestly instrument. The primitive 
K Wind incf-rn shdphdr is still to be seen in the 

ments* trumuet s y na g°g ue ri tual horn (fig. 10),which 
ments . trumpet jg the oMesl form of wind instrument 

C ass. j n use to-day. 9 The early shdphd¬ 

rdth , however, were used chiefly for secular purposes 

1 As Saalschiitz thought, Arch. 1 282. 

2 Identical with lhe mediaeval psaltery described below(flg. 20). 

3 So RV margin. 

4 Behrmann, Dan. 9. According to Meier, Wurzctw. 719^, 
.TJS'D is of Semitic origin, either from rpQ or |ED = jE2- He 
thought ,TJ£E1D was a Semitic word with £ for resolution of the 
doubling in a form jIBD. This is very doubtful. 

5 AV margin, ‘singing, symphony.’ 

6 Polybius, xxvi. 10 5, Ed. Hultsch, along with Kepdriov. 

7 Ducang, s.v. ‘Symphonia.’ 

8 Orach. Chay. n. 586. 

8 Cp Cyrus Adler, ‘ The Shophar,’ Report 0/ U.S. Nat. 
Museum , 1892, pp. 437-450. Wash. 1894. 

3 2 30 
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— e -g' • h Y watchmen (Am. 36 ), for battle alarms 
(Judg. 327), in assemblies (1 S. 13 3^), and at 
coronations (2 S. 15 10) — although in very ancient times 
they were employed also in ritual; thus, to announce 
the Jubilee (Lev. 259), which takes its name from the 
instrument, 1 and at the approach of the Ark (2 S. 615). 



(6) The hasdsbrah was a straight metal trumpet {tuba), 
according to Josephus {Atit. iii. 126 ), nearly a yard long, 
and but little wider than a flute, with an embouchure 
and a slightly flaring bell-like end. O11 the relief of the 
Arch of Titus two trumpets of this sort are shown lean¬ 
ing against the golden table of shewbread (fig. 11). 
The use of the hasdstrah , in distinction from that of the 
shophar , was almost entirely religious. In fact, during 
the time when the post-exilic temple flourished, hdso- 
sifrdth might be blown only by priests. Thus, there 
were in the temple two silver trumpets, which were 



Fig. 11. —Straight Trumpet and Pipe. 


sounded especially to announce festivals (Nu. IO2 31 6), 
and according to the Talmud two priests stood in the 
temple hall blowing trumpets when the drink-offering 
was presented (cp Ecclus. 50 16 ff.). One hundred and 
twenty priests are said to have blown hasostrdth in 
Solomon’s temple (2CI1.512). A secular use of the 
instrument, however, is mentioned in Hos. 58 , where it 
is to be blown as a war-signal, and in 2 K. 1114 and 
2 Ch. 23 13, according to which it would seem that 
hdsosdrdth were blown also by laymen. It is possible 
that the instrument referred to in these passages was 
not the priestly hasosdrdh , but the straight later form of 
the shophar, which, owing to its similarity of shape, 
might have been confused with the religious instrument. 



Fig. 12.—Trumpet on Jewish Coin. From S BO T(Kng.) Psalms. 

A coin, dating from the reign of Hadrian (131-135 A.D.), 
shows an example (fig. 12) of this trumpet, which was 
probably used in war. It will be noticed that these 
trumpets differ considerably in form from the sacred 
kasdstrdth of the Arch of Titus. It would appear, 
however, from 1 Mace. 440 533, that the later Jews also 
used trumpets in worship, either the straight war instru¬ 
ment or the real h&sbsitrdh. 

Neither form of trumpet was, properly, a musical 
instrument, as both were used merely in signalling 
or in connection with other instruments to augment a 
joyous uproar of the people, not to accompany any 
melody (Ps. 986 I5O3). They were essentially instru- 

1 See Josh. 6 5 Lev. 25 13 ; cp Jubilee. 
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mcnts of ttru'dh, noise. Three distinct methods of 
blowing them are recorded : taka', 'in blasts' ; viafak, 

‘ sostenuto' ; and hcri a \ ‘ with vibrating tones.’ 1 

Stringed instruments may be divided into two classes : 
harps, on which the strings arc strung perpendicularly 
, or obliquely from a sound-frame either 
* ringe above or below them, and lyres and 
lutes, on which the strings run horizon¬ 
tally, generally lengthwise across a sound-body. Only 
three stringed instruments are mentioned in the OT, the 
kinndr and the ticbel (§§ 7-9), and the sabbdkhd (§ 10), 
of which the first two were native and the last foreign. 
On ’ Neginoth’ (EV * stringed instruments') see special 
article. 

There can be no doubt that the very earliest Semitic 
and Egyptian stringed instruments were always either 
swept or plucked with the fingers. Later, however, as 
may be seen from the monuments, use was made of a 
plectrum. This was probably made at first either of 
wood or of bone, but subsequently of metal. Although 
there is no direct proof of the use of such a contrivance 
by the Hebrews, there is no reason to doubt that it was 
known to them. It is scarcely necessary to remark 
that bowed instruments were a very late development, 
and are not mentioned in the OT at all/ 2 

'The Hebrew musical strings were probably generally 
of gut, and hardly ever of metal as in the modern Arab 
lutes. The statement in 2 S. 65 that the wood of which 
the Jewish instruments were made was cypress seems to 
depend on a textual error ; 3 but in 1 K. 10 12 2 Ch. 9 n 
it is recorded that Solomon had harps and psalteries made 
of sandal-wood (EV Almug, Algum Trees, q.v.). 
This was very likely imported from India and Ethiopia. 

There is some confusion as to the exact nature of the 
kinndr 4 and the ntbel , 5 and as to the distinction between 
7 Psalter t ^ iem ' one instrument being apparently 
, , ^ sometimes called by the name of the 

an arp. ot j ier< The kinndr (and its synonym 
kithdris , 6 Dan. 3 s Jp.) is translated ‘harp' by EV, 
whilst the ntbel (and its equivalent, ptsanterin , 7 in Dan. 
3 s^) is called by EV 'psaltery,' except in Is. 14 11 
Am. 523 65, where tiebel is rendered by 'viol' (in Is. 
5 12 AV ‘viol,’ RV 'lute.') 

The two instruments represented on the late Jewish 
coins (fig. 13) mentioned above strongly resemble the 
Greek lyre and cittern, which were closely allied to 
each other. 8 In the former the frame is square, the 
body oval, and there is a kettle-shaped sound-body 
below. In the latter the sides of the frame are curved 
and connected across the top by a bar, which supports 
the upper ends of the strings. The sound-body, as in 
the lyre, is below, but is vase-shaped. This resem¬ 
blance to the Greek lyre and cittern is, of course, strik¬ 
ing, but is in itself no proof that the instruments figured 
were essentially Greek not Jewish. So conservative a 
people as the later Jews would never have depicted 
instruments which did not resemble very strongly those 
in use in their own worship at the time, and they would 
certainly not have used foreign instruments in their 
services. The number of strings on both instruments 

1 Cp on the ancient trumpet, Ambros, 492. 

2 In spite of AV in Is. 5 12. 

3 See RVnigr.; c'cVO 'l*y ^23 should be C’Tt ?31 iy ^33» so i 
after i Ch. 138 , We., Dr. 72 ?.?204, HPSm., etc. 

4 "11:2, £* KiOapa, but in 1 S. IG23 Kivvpa. Also Josephus. 
-1)23 = iffa.Anjpioi' in Ps. 81 3. 

5 Vzi* 43 if/aArijpioi '; but once, KiOapa (Ps. SI 3), and in Am. 
62365 bpyavov. 

6 Dljrp, a loan-word from Ki 0 api<;. Not ohn'p as in MT. 

The K<re changes it to the usual of the Targums. 

7 The form with in Dan. 3 7 is really more correct 

than j'-iriJ3S with n in 3 5, as in Aramaic and late Hebrew n 
generally represents 0 and u = r; cp jn^Rn = 0eaTpo^ ; but we do 
find RD'rin^paynp,® (see Strack, Xeuheb . Gr . 13, § 6). Cp 
Daniel [Book], § 11. 

3 Avpa and KiOapa . The latter must not be confused with the 
German zither . The name guitar is a derivative from KiOapa. 
The guitar itself is a development of the lute. 
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seems to vary between three and six. It is impossible 
to determine definitely which of the instruments figured 
is the kinndr and which is the ntbel, or whether they are 



Fig. 13. —Citterns on Jewish Coins. From S BO 7 '(Eng.) Psalms. 

both varieties of the one or the other ; but the probability 
is, as will appear presently (§9), that they represent 
two sorts of kinfidr. 

Any comparison of either kin¬ 
ndr or ndbel with the many 
varieties of Assyrian and Egyptian 
stringed instru- 


Jubal in Gen. 421 (see Cainites, § ii). The constant 
translation of kinndr by kithara (lyre), as well as the 
descriptions of the Fathers, makes it highly likely that 




Fig. 15.—Later Egyptian Lyre. 

the instrument belonged to the lyre class. It was cer¬ 
tainly not a lute, 1 although the lute is a development 
from the primitive lyre. 

The oldest form of the lyre appears on an ancient 
Egyptian relief (fig. 14), showing the peaceful immigration 
into Egypt of a family of Semitic Bedouins during the 
twelfth dyn. (see Joseph ii., § 8, col. 2591, and col. 19, 
n. 2). One of the immigrants is carrying a rudely-formed 
stringed instrument, consisting of a long four-cornered 
board, the upper part of which is cut into a four-cornered 


8 . Their rela¬ 


ments, however 


tion to foreign tive must> 

instruments. of BB course> be 

purely conjectural, as we have 
practically only statements of the 
Fathers to guide us. 

Augusiine, Eusebius, and Hilary dis¬ 
tinguish between an instrument wjth 
a drum-shaped sound-body below, with 
the belly turned downwards (kinndr), 
and an instrument with a sound-frame 
above, which covered ihe ends of the 
strings (nibel). 

Jerome compared the shape of the 
nebel to a A, and in his explanation of 
Ps. 33 2 also mentions the difference in 
the position of the sound-body. Of 
course the Church Fathers could have 
known only the late form of the Jewish 
instruments which had come under 
Greek and Roman influence; but it is 
highly improbable that the funda¬ 
mental character of the instruments had 
changed materially, except, possibly, 
as to size and the number of the 
strings. 1 

These descriptions certainly seem to show that, in the 
form in which the Fathers knew the instruments, the 
kinndr was a lyre and the ntbel a pure harp. 




Whatever the character of the kinndr may have been, 
the class of instruments which it represented was cer¬ 
tainly very ancient, as its invention is attributed to 

1 The theories of the later Jews are not trustworthy. 
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Fig. 16. —Semitic captives playing Lyres. From a slab in the British Museum. 

frame, oil which are strung seven or eight strings, all of 
equal length, running parallel to the long sides of the 
board. The player carries the instrument braced against 
his body horizontally and plays it with a black plectrum. 
His left hand is pressed against the strings, probably in 
order to secure the correct tone by damping them. 
This ancient representation of the lyre shows that it 
must have been originally a Semitic instrument, although 
the Egyptians developed it still further, as may be seen 
from the accompanying illustration of one of their later 
lyres (fig. 15). 

An interesting illustration of a Hittite lyre appears on 
a relief slab now in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York (see Humann and Puchstein, Reisen in Klcinasien 
u. Nordsyrien , PI. xlvii. fig. 2). 

The Assyrian horizontal harp, which was played in 
exactly the same manner, but was essentially different 
in form, must not be confused with the lyre. 

The kinndr was probably the Hebrew form of the 
lyre, and this view is strengthened by an examination 
of the interesting relief (fig. 16) showing an Assyrian 
warrior guarding three Semitic captives, playing on ' 


1 The translators of the Arabic version of the London Polyglot 
render by tunbfir (tinbar), which is a stringed instrument 
of the lute species. They use also cl'ud (Port, alaude , Sp. 
laud , Eng. lute). 
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lyres held obliquely. The dress seems to indicate that 
they were Israelitish prisoners, possibly in the same 
unhappy condition as that of their Judman kinsmen (in 
later days), who are made to complain in Ps. 1372^ 
that they had hung up their kinnorolh in sad despair, 
because their captors required of them songs (cp, how¬ 
ever, Psalms, § 28, ix.). The instruments on this relief, 
like the lyres of the Jewish coins, seem to have four or 
five strings. Josephus states, however (Ant.v ii. 12 3), 
that the kinyra [kinnor) had ten strings and was played 
with the plectrum, whilst in 1 S. 1623 we read that David 
played the kinnor ‘with his (own) hand,' which may 
mean simply that David himself and no other played the 
instrument. 'Phis does not imply that he did not use 
a plectrum. Jerome, commenting on Ps. 332 , asserts 
that the kinnor had six strings. The probability is that 
the earlier Hebrew stringed instruments were much 
simpler in construction, and had fewer strings, than the 
later forms. That there was a distinct development of 
the Greek lyre and cittern may be seen from the fact 
that the lyre had originally only four strings (Diod. 3 16), 
but later seven (Eur. Iph. in Taur. 1129), whereas 
the cittern, since Terpander's time (700-650 B.c.), had 
seven strings (Eur. Ion , 881), which were afterwards 
increased to eleven (Suidas, s.v. * Timotheos’). 

The cittern ( kithara ) mentioned in 1 Macc. 454 may 
have been the kinnor. 

The idea that the nlbel was a sort of lute 1 with 
convex belly, in distinction from the kinnor , which was 
supposed to be a harp, 
arose from the meaning 
of the Hebrew word ?i$bel, 
'water-skin, jug,' 2 which 
would seem to imply that 
its sound-body was shaped 
like a vessel of this sort, 
as is the case with the 
citterns on the Jewish coins. 
This meaning of ntbel 
might also indicate that 
the chief part of its sound- 
body was an animal mem¬ 
brane (?). It is much 
more likely, in view of the 
testimony of the Fathers, 
that the nebel was a harp¬ 
like instrument, a fair idea 
of which can be got from 
the representations of the 
Assyrian portable harp 
(fig. 17), although the 
sound-frame of the nebel 
may have been shaped 
differently from that of the Assyrian instrument. 
Furthermore, the A shape of the ntbel mentioned by 
Jerome agrees with the appearance of the Assyrian 
harp. Jerome’s statement may have been due, how¬ 
ever, to a confusion of the nebel with the Gk. rplyuvos. 

Varro’s name for the nebel-psaltery, ortho-psallium , 
'erect stringed instrument,’ shows plainly that it could 
not have been a lyre, which was played in an oblique or 
horizontal position. As both nlbel and kirmor were 
portable instruments (1 S. IO5 2 Ch. 2O28) the nebel could 
scarcely have lieen the same as the great bow-shaped 
Egyptian standing harp (fig. 18). Harps of all sizes 3 
were in use among the Assyrians and the Egyptians, 
and there is no reason to doubt that many varieties were 
used also by the Hebrews. 



Fig. 17.—Assyrian Harp. From 
a slab in the British Museum. 


1 The Jewish tradition that the lute was David’s favourite 
instrument is based on a misinterpretation of Am. 65 (see 
David, § 13, n. 3). 

2 The etymology is uncertain. Gk. vafi\a, vdfiXas, vafiXiov, 
are simply Semitic loan-words. There is no reason to suppose 
that ttlbel is a loan-word from Eg. nfr , Mute' (We. ‘Psalms, 
A^OTHEng.l 222, n. 8). 

3 Cp the illustrations in Wellhausen, SBOT (Eng.) Psalms , 
224-232. 


The translation of nfbel by * psaltery,’ however, adds 
another element of difficulty to the identification. On 
the Assyrian monuments we find an instrument like a 
dulcimer (fig. 19), which must not be confounded with 
the pure horizontal harp. The strings on this dulcimer 
must have lain parallel to each other, strung horizon¬ 



tally over a flat, dish-shaped sound-body. The As¬ 
syrian artist could not represent this properly, owing to 
his ignorance of the laws of perspective. This instru¬ 
ment was probably the predecessor of the Arab santir, 
which some expositors have sought to identify as a form 
of the nebel. The sanlir 
has now practically given 
place to the kindred kiinun. 

The twenty-stringed Greek 
magadis 1 and the forty¬ 
stringed epigoneion 2 were 
developments from some 
earlier instrument of the 
dulcimer-^?////// class. The 
psaltery of the later Greeks, 3 
which was an instrument 
of the same sort, survived 
in a somewhat modified 
form into the Middle Ages 
under the same name, and 
is found to-day in the 
Hungarian czimbal. 4 This 
mediaeval psaltery or dul¬ 
cimer (fig. 20) was the in¬ 
strument known to the 
translators of the AV. 5 One form of it, the testa 
di porco , was triangular, a fact which, probably 
owing to Jerome’s giving this form to the n$bel, 
seems to have caused some confusion. Of course, 
it is not quite impossible that the nlbel may have 
been something like the Assyrian dulcimer ; but such 
an idea is in direct contradiction to the descriptions 



Fig. 19.—Assyrian Dulcimer. 



Fig. 20. —Mediaeval Psaltery or Dulcimer 
From SBOT (Eng.) Psalms. 

of the Fathers, and could be only feebly supported by 
the meaning of the name when not applied to a musical 

1 Not to be confused with the Lydian flute of the same name. 

2 See Ambros, l.c, 474. 

3 The instrument, whose tone-changes are alluded to in Wisd. 
1918, was probably the Greek psaltery. 

4 See Wetzstein ; Del. Jsaiahft), 703. 

5 The cembalo of Boccaccio and the sautrie of Chaucer (cp 
Wasiliewski, Gesch. d. Instrumental-musik ivt i 6 ten Jahr - 
hundert [18783, 78 ffi). 
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nstrument. At first, the nibel may have had only a 
small number of strings, like (fig. 21) the Babylonian 
harp (five) ; but, as its musical possibilities became 
apparent, the number was increased. 
Josephus asserts (Afit. vii. 123) that 
the nibel of his time had twelve notes 
and was played with the fingers. 
This latter statement certainly seems 
to confirm the theory that the nibel 
was a harp, as it would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, to get a 
satisfactory effect from an instrument 
of the dulcimer species without a 
plectrum. In Ps. 33 2 we find mention 
of a nibel with ten strings. The 
perfected Assyrian harp had sixteen 
strings (two octaves), which would 
cover the range of the ordinary 
human voice. 

Athenaeus (4 175), quoting from Sopatros, gives an obscure 
verse from which some have sought to show that the nlfbel was 
a pipe or flageolet. The allusion, which is to a pipe-shaped 
part of the instrument, probably refers merely to the hollow 
cnrved sound-body. 1 

It is quite possible that kinnor and nibel may have 
been generic names, the former for all instruments of the 
lyre class, and the latter for all instruments of the harp 
class. 

Although the lute does not appear in the OT as a 



Fig. 22. —Egyptian Stringed Instruments. 


native instrument, there is every reason to believe that 
the Hebrews knew and used it, as it was well-known 
both to the Assyrians and to the Egyptians in practically 
the mediaeval form (fig. 22). The modern Arab lute 
came from Persia, although the Arabs attribute its 
invention to Pythagoras. It is highly probable that 
the lute was brought to Persia from Assyria or Egypt. 2 
Its convex gourd-shaped belly is an indication that its 
sound-body may have been originally a membrane 
drawn across a gourd like a drum-head. 

Neither kinnor nor nebel was used for mourning; 3 
their use was always on joyous occasions (Gen. 31 27 
q Their Is - 248 )« as at feasts (Is. 5i 2 ) and at all 
kinds of religious services (Ps. 332 434). 
The instruments are named together in nearly every 
passage referring to the national worship (2 Ch.2925 
Ps. 923 1082 I0O3). The kinnor was undoubtedly 
more generally used, as it is mentioned in the OT 
44 times and the nibel only 27. The use of these 
two instruments may be compared to that of the sho- 
phdr and the hasosfirah. The kinnor had certainly the 
more secular character of the two, as Is. 2316 implies 
that it was a favourite instrument of harlots. Of course 
it was also very extensively used in religious services, as 

1 An exhaustive treatise on kinnor and nebel will be found in 
Kiehm, HIVBV), 1028 ff . (2) 1042 jff . 

m 2 Cp Ambros, 112 Jf., who ascribes to Cambyses its introduc¬ 
tion from Egypt into Persia. 

3 Cp Ps. 137 2 Job303i. It is interesting to note that Jer. 
4S36, repeating Is. IG11, changes -juD to 
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Fig. 21. — Baby¬ 
lonian Harp. 
From SBO T 
(Eng.) Psalms. 


the above passages show. The nibel on the other hand, 
like the hasosirah, seems to be the more solemn instru¬ 
ment, devoted exclusively to religious use (Am. 623 Ps. 
1449) ; in fact, it was a desecration to sing popular 
melodies to its accompaniment (Am. 65 Is. 14 n). An¬ 
other difference appears to be indicated in 1 Ch. 15 20^ 
which points out that the nibel was used to accompany 
song in the higher notes {’ illdmoth) and the kinnor in 
the lower tones ( shZminith). 'Aldmoth means ' girls,’ 

and the statement here may imply that the strings of 
the nebel were tuned as high as the tones of the female 
voice. In Ps. 461, Gratz’s rendering of V>> ‘ with 
a nabla in the Elamitic form ’ 1 has little to support it. 
That high-pitched instruments should be spoken of as 
similar to female voices (see Alamotii) has an exact 
parallel in the Greek description of the shriller flutes 
yvvaiKriLOi irapdeviKoi av\oi. It is of course unnecessary 
to assume that the nibel was used only to accompany 
women. The word 'aldmoth might have been used as 
a general term for high tones like those of women and 
could thus have been applied equally well to male 
falsettos or tenors. ' Al shemfnilh may mean in this 
connection ‘ according to the eighth ’ and indicate that 
kinnoroth were tuned an octave lower. Other renderings 
of shZminith are 'eight-stringed instruments,’’- or ‘in 
the eighth mode.’ 3 This last translation is very doubt¬ 
ful, as we knCw nothing of the ancient Semitic musical 
modes. [To these difficult terms we return in special 
articles, from a text-critical point of view ; see also 
conspectus of new explanations in Psalms (Book), 
§25/1 

The sabbitkhd [Gi. Bri. 4 ], Dan. 3s 7 iof) was 

not a Hebrew instrument (EV ' sackbut ’); it was prob¬ 
ably of Syrian or late Egyptian origin. It seems to 
„ , be the same as the Greek aafxfivKT) (Latin 

ac u . sam fo uca ^ which was a sharp-toned tri¬ 
angular musical instrument with four strings, according 
to Strabo (471) of ‘barbarous’ origin. It was said to 
resemble a military siege-instrument of the same name. 5 
It is possible that the <ra/iftvK7] was originally Egyptian 
and came into Syria under the Seleucidie, which would 
account for its appearance in Daniel. Riehm suggests 6 
that it may have been the same as the lute-shaped 
Egyptian hand-harp, which was a hybrid creation with 
a lute belly (fig. 23), but strung as a harp. Its shape 
agrees with the statements regarding the aafx^vKrj. 



Fig. 23.—Egyptian lute-shaped hand-harp. From the 
British Museum. 


The expression k'le slur , ‘instruments of song,’ 7 
which occurs in several passages of the OT as a general 
n h . term for all kinds of musical instru- 

tion mentS ’ shows P lainl > r that the anc ient 
Hebrews used instrumental music solely 
to accompany singing. Indeed, the idea of independ¬ 
ent orchestration is a comparatively modern develop¬ 
ment. In very early times, songs were accompanied 
only by tambourines beaten by women (Ex. 1520 fi r .); 
but in later days we find various combinations of the 
Hebrew musical instruments. Thus, in 2 S. 65, strings, 


1 Psal men, 85. He thinks (71) that * did moth cannot^ mean 
vox virginea , because it refers not to voices, but to instru¬ 
ments (?).’ Instruments were used, however, only to accompany 
voices. 2 Griitz, op. cit., 85. 

3 Wellhausen, l.c. on 6. 4 See Bii. on Dan. 3 5. 

5 Athen. 14 634. 6 JUTBi}) 1037, ( 2 ) 1051. 

7 V;: 5 Neh. 12 36 1 Ch. I642 2 Ch. 5 13 76 34 12. In Am. 
65 Nowack and especially Cheyne (col. 1034 , Exp. T. 9334) 
suspect corruption of the text. 
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drums, and cymbals, augmented by instruments for 
shaking. The accompanying illustration (fig. 

24) of an Assyrian quartet of two lyres, a drum, and 
cymbals should be compared here. On a relief of an 



Fig. 24.—Assyrian Quartet. From SBOT (Eng.) Psalms. 

Assyrian orchestra (fig. 25), dating from the time of 
Asur-bani-pal (668-626 B.c.), there are seven portable 
harps, one dulcimer, two double flutes, and a drum, 
all played by men, but accompanied by women and 
children clapping hands to mark time. One woman is 
evidently singing in a very shrill tone, as she is com¬ 
pressing her throat with her hand just as Oriental women 


band of prophets) and Is. 5 12 (at table). Although the 
combination of flutes and strings is mentioned only 
rarely in the OT, there is no reason to think that it was 
unusual. We must suppose that nearly all the 

performers in these Assyrian and Egyptian representa¬ 
tions are singing and accompanying themselves (except 
of course the flute-players), a fact which the artist did 
not represent except in the ease of one member of the 
Assyrian full band. The use of trumpets with other 
instruments does not appear until quite late (2 Ch. 

20 28 2026^), and then they were employed only in the 
pauses of the song. 

It is of course impossible to state anything definite 
regarding the origin of the music of the Hebrews. 

. According to their own tradition, in- 
* , strumental music was invented by Jubal 

mentol ^ , Caimtes> § „\ f who was the 

e rew music. f at j ier Q f a q suc h as handle the lyre 
and the double flute (or pan’s-pipe) : all who played on 
stringed and wind instruments (Gen. 421). In early 
times such instrumental music as there was — songs 
accompanied by the hand-drum, flute, or simple form 
of lyre — was probably purely secular, used as it is to¬ 
day among the Bedouins at pastoral merry-makings 
(Gen. 31 27 Job 21 12). 'The Hebrew, like all other 
primitive musie, stood in the closest relation to poetry, 
as may be inferred from the mention of musical accom¬ 
paniment to song (Ex. I620 1 S. 186 ). It was used 
extensively at festivities, but does not escape the severe 
condemnation of the prophets (Am. 65 Is. 612). In 
the Greek period the popularity of secular music appears 
to have greatly increased (Ecclus. 324-6), nor can this 
be unconnected with the Hellenising movement among 



Fig. 25.—Assyrian Orchestra. From a slab in the British Museum, 


do to-day, in order to produce a high tremolo. In 

a similar representation of an Egyptian band, we note 
a large standing harp, a lyre, a lute, an oblique shoulder 
harp, and a double flute, all played by women, and only 
one woman clapping her hands (fig. 26). The Assyrian 
band is marching to greet the victorious monarch ; but 
the Egyptian orchestra is stationary. These illus¬ 


trations show combinations of various stringed instru¬ 
ments with wind and percussion ; but in both instances 
the only' wind instrument is the double flute. Analogous 
to these combinations are the harp, timbrel, flute, and 
lyre (nibel , toph, hdlil , and kinnor ) of 1 Sam. IO5 (a 
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the Jews. According to Josephus, however (Ant. 
xv. 81), it was Herod the Great who first introduced 
Greek songs accompanied by instruments. 

Of the music in use at Canaanitish shrines we know 
absolutely nothing. Without some notion of that, how¬ 
ever, we cannot continue to speak positively as to that 
used at the Israelitish sanctuaries. All that the OT 

gives us is a few hints 
respecting the use of 
music for religious pur¬ 
poses in the prophetie 
schools (1 S. 10 5 192 o). 
This suggests a native 
Israelitish musical 
movement which may' 
have combined with 
outside influences to 
produce a ritualistic 
musical service of un¬ 
necessary' elaborate¬ 
ness. The develop¬ 
ment of the temple 
music cannot be here 
described. There was 
no doubt a period 
in which Babylonian influence counted for something, 
and another in which Greek influence profoundly modi¬ 
fied the earlier system (see Psalms [Book], § 9, ii.). 
All that we are concerned to maintain here is that the 
development was continuous. We may conjecture that 
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Fig. 26.—An Egyptian Band. From SBOT (Eng.) Psalms 
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the only music originally enjoined by the Hebrew ritual 
was the blowing of trumpets by priests at the new 
moons (Lev. 23 24 2 5 g) and at feasts; but we may be 
sure that in the royal sanctuary £t Jerusalem an orchestra 
of instruments would not be wanting. Whatever the 
pre-exilic musical system was, we know that it did not 
die out during the exile, for we find that a number 
of singers and musicians returned to Palestine with 
Zerubbabel (Ezra 2 41 Neh. 744). We can also easily 
credit the statement that music enlivened the ceremony 
of the laying of the corner-stone of the second temple, 
and of the consecration of the city walls (Ezra 3 \off. 
Neh. 11 22 1227 ff.), and it is doubtless a historical fact 
that the rededication of the temple under Judas the 
Maccabee was celebrated with vocal and instrumental 
music (1 Macc. 454). 

In studying the character of the ancient Hebrew 
music we are limited to conjectures based on our some- 
j, what uncertain data regarding the nature 

. ' , and the use of the instruments and of 

c arac er. t ^ e tem pj e ritual. That music was re¬ 
garded as a noble art may be seen from Ecclus. 
44 s, where the composition of melodies is spoken of 
as a high accomplishment. Although the music w'as 
no doubt extremely crude from a modern occidental 
point of view, it certainly had considerable effect on the 
hearers (iS. 16 i 6 ^ 2 K. 3 15). Most modern writers 
on this subject are liable to err in one of two directions. 
They either, like many Jewish Rabbins, exalt the char¬ 
acter of early musical art in Israel, or they are too apt 
to dismiss it as a mere barbarous system. In much the 
same way the average occidental traveller of the present 
day is almost sure to undervalue from an artistic point 
of view the shrill unison singing of the Arabs. The 
probability is that the Hebrew music like that of the 
modern Arabs was rhythmical rather than melodious. 
The Arab tunes consist generally of well marked rhyth¬ 
mical cadences following a somewhat monotonous 
melody always sung and accompanied in unison. That 
unison singing and accompaniment was characteristic 
also of the ancient Israelites is seen from 2 Ch. 5 13 : 

* and both the trumpeters and the singers were as one 
making one sound to praise and exalt Yahwe. ’ This 
simply means that the trumpets all played together on 
the same note at the proper pauses of the song and that 
the voices sang the air in unison. There can be no 
doubt that a modern well-balanced oriental chorus 
singing in unison, accompanied by strings, wood-wind, 
and percussion, has a powerful artistic effect even on a 
European listener, provided that he is sufficiently un¬ 
prejudiced to lay aside for the moment his harmonic 
training and allow himself to be swayed by the quaver¬ 
ing movement of the shrill but rarely untrue voices and 
instruments, accentuated by the ceaseless thrum of the 
tambourines. The character of the melody itself be¬ 
comes quite secondary in such a case and only the 
general effect is felt. The Hebrew songs and psalms 
must have influenced the listener in much the same way 
as the modern Arab is affected by his music. 

Harmony was as unknown to the ancient Israelites 
and Greeks as it is to-day to the Arabs, Turks, and 
14 W rm Persians. Its beginnings are trace- 
a ony. however, in melodies where the 

lower voices and strings dwell on the dominant or fifth, 
producing an effect like the drone of a bagpipe, while 
the higher parts render the air with striking distinctness 
and accuracy. European harmony began about the 
tenth century A.D. 

We may suppose that the Israelitish choirs sang and 
played in octaves, 1 as the terms 'alamolh and shVminith , 
mentioned already (§ 9), as referring respectively to 
the high and the low pitched instruments, would seem 
to indicate. It is probable that in the temple worship 
the higher vocal parts were taken by male falsettos and 

1 The strings of the twenty-stringed magadis were tuned in 
octaves. MayaStfuv means ‘sing in octaves.’ 
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tenors, rather than by women, who do not appear at all 
in the temple service. The three daughters of Heman 
mentioned (1 Ch. 25 s), are not meant to be included in 
the list of temple ministrants any more than are the 
singing women referred to in Ezra265 (cp Neh. 767 
1 Esd. 542). The girls playing on tabors (Ps. 6825) 
figured simply in a procession. The boy choir men¬ 
tioned in the Talmud as standing below the main chorus 
is not referred to in the OT. 

In spite of lack of harmony, the ancient Hebrew 
singing was not a mere monotonous cantillation. 
Excellent effects could, no doubt, be produced by 
means of antiphonal choruses which must have been 
used extensively both in the secular and in the religious 
music—thus, in secular music in 1 S. 186 ^ Ex. 1621, 
and devotionally in the various antiphonal psalms 
(Pss. 20 21 118 136 ). The parallelism so common in 
the sacred poetry seems to point to such antiphonal 
usage. In many cases the psalms were sung by two 
answering choirs ; both of which must frequently have 
united, however, in rendering the effective finale (cp 
Ps. 121 ). Both the Assyrians and the Egyptians prob¬ 
ably sang airs of all kinds in this way. 

The Christian hymns mentioned in the NT (see 
Hymns), which were no doubt of Hebrew origin, were 
in all likelihood sung in the same manner (Eph. 5 19 Col. 
3 16). In fact, we know 1 that the early Christians had 
an antiphonal system which still survives in the Gregorian 
and oriental psalmody. 2 

Very little can be stated with certainty regarding the 
character of the melodies themselves, as we have abso- 

i _ M . ,. lutely no specimens of them. Unlike 
eo les. t h e ] ater Greeks, 3 the Semitic races nevtr 
invented a system of musical notation whereby their 
airs could be recorded, and the modern oriental systems 
of this kind are few of them older than the seventeenth 
century of the present era. Nothing is known of the 
Hebrews’ scale or modes except that, as stated before, 
their musicians must have been familiar with the octave 
which was a very ancient development in music. It 
was the basis of Terpander’s scale of seven notes, and 
appears doubled at the time of Aristoxenus, the pupil of 
Aristotle, when a scale of fifteen tones was in use. 

The Hebrew religious scale was probably diatonic, 
as Clement of Alexandria and Augustine both warned 
the faithful to avoid the heathen chromatic style of 
singing and advised them to return to the simple 
psalmody of David. It is clear, therefore, that they 
thought this to have been diatonic— i. e. , proceeding 
according to the signature of the prevailing key. They 
reasoned, no doubt from the accepted contemporary 
Jewish usage, which was probably diatonic. Clement 
likens the style of the current Hebrew music to the 
Greek Doric mode which Aristotle said was the only 
musical style giving perfect calm to the soul. The 
Doric and the Phrygian were minor modes and the 
Lydian was exactly equivalent to the modern major. 

The most ancient connected specimen of music which 
we have is the famous Greek paean to Apollo in the 
Phrygian scale of the Doric mode, which was discovered 
at Delphi in 1893 by the members of the French school 
of Archaeology at Athens. 4 The following few bars 
may prove of interest, as the hymn, which is in the 
regulation five-time peculiar to the paean, 5 is undoubtedly 
very ancient, although it may be doubted whether the 
air is as old as 277 B.c., the date of the establishment 
of the Soteria festival at which it was sung. 6 The ode 
was accompanied by the flute and kithara . 

1 Plin. Ep. 10 97. 

2 Cp the eight styles of Armenian spiritual song (ZDMG 
hgsbff.'). 

3 Cp Revue des Etudes Grecques , 1894, 7 xxxv./?; Pauly,. 
Realencycl, der class. Alterthumszoissenschaft , 1 814, s.v. 

‘ Alypius.’ 

4 Re?>ue des Etudes Grecques , 7 35./C 

5 Bulletin de correspondence Hellhiique , 17 593-6, on Greek 
rhythm. 

6 Berliner Philologische HPckenschri/t , 14 931. 
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On the various musical headings in the Psalms (ep 
9 22 45 etc.), apparently indicating the name of melodies 
or styles according to which the respective poems were 
to be sung, see the commentaries [but ep Psalms, § 26]. 

The modern synagogal tunes, although some of them 
may be ancient, can give us no clue as to the nature 
of the original temple music. They are regarded by 
all trustworthy authorities as a post-Christian develop¬ 
ment. Leyrer says of them that they are the echo of 
the spiritual death of the early music. 2 The following 
specimen may serve to give some idea of their general 
style :— 



She * mang koli a - sher yishmang be - koloth ve 



a • cl ame kabei a * te fi • lot . 3 


Finally, the cantillatory modulations represented by 
the accents are also of late origin. Of these there are 
three distinct styles ; one for reading the Torah, one for 
the Prophetic books, and one for the Psalms, Job, and 
Proverbs. The accent-signs do not have the value of 
musical notes, but are simply a mnemonic rhythmic 
system intended to aid the reader in remembering 
melodies which he has already learned orally. These 
chants have become much changed in the course of 
time and vary in different countries. 4 

The following works give lists of the older literature : — 
Forkel, Allgemeinc Gcsch. d. Musik y \ 173*184 ; Leyrer, PRE(~) 
10387*398; Ugolini, Thes. 33 0 ; alsoAmbros, 
16. Literature. Gesch.d. Musik; Benz. HA (1894); Brown, 
Musical Instruments and their Homes 
(N.Y. 1888); Del. Physiologic u. Musik (1868); Psalmen , 25^; 
Ew. Die Dichter d. Alten Bundcs 1 209 Jff. ; Now. HA 1 270- 
79; Pfeiffer, Die Musik d. Alten Ilebraer (1779); Riehm, 
HIPBd), 1028-45, < 2 ) 1042-59; Saalschiilz, A?rh. d. Hebr. (1855); 
Schenkel, BL 4256-264 (1872); We. ‘ Psalms’ in SBOT (Eng.); 
Winer, Bill. Reahv&rterbuch, 2 120 ff . ; F. L. Cohen, ‘Rise 
and Development of Synagogue Music, ’ Anglo-J civish Historical 
Exhibition Papers ( 1 888), 80-135. J. D. P. 

MUSICIAN, TO THE CHIEF (n*?D^ ; © els rb 

tc'Aos ; Aq. ru yuco7roicjj; Sym. €7m'i/ao? ; Theod. els to yucos; 
Jer. victori or pro victoria; Tg. ‘ad laudandam’). 

The expression occurs in the headings of fifty-five 
psalms, and in the subscription of the prayer or psalm 
of Habakkuk (Hab. 319). 'Tradition is divided. <5 
adopts the sense of ‘eternity,’ reading most probably 
IdnPsah , e. , ‘ with reference to the period of the 

end.’ 

Cp Dan. 11 13, where CBja fpS, ‘at the end of the limes’ 
(RY), is rendered in 0 kcitci o-i/rrtAeicn' icaipov (see Eus. etc., ap. 
Del., and cp Ml. 1339 , etc.), and by Theod. els (to) tcAos twi' 
Kauptov. 

1 This section is taken from the middle of the hymn before 
the first pause. The musical text is illegible in several places. 
Revue des Etudes Grecques , 7 40-42. 

2 IO389. 

3 For further specimens, see De Sola, The Ancient Melodics 
0/ the Spanish and Portuguese Jews (1857). 

4 For specimens, cp Japhet, Die Acccnte d. Ileiligen Schri/t 
(1896), 170 Jf. 


Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion adopt the sense 
borne by nsj in Mishnic Hebrew, Jewish Aramaic, and 
Syriac. The Targum comes the nearest to the prevalent 
modern interpretation, which is ‘ for the precentor, or 
director of music,’and is supported by C'ntHD, ndnassthim, 
which clearly means * superintendents * (cp 1 Ch. 23 4), 
2 Ch. 2 i [2] 17 [18] 34 13, and, according to most, by the 
use of the infinitive nw^, Pnassedh, in 1 Ch. 15 21 in a 
specialised sense for leading in the liturgical service of 
song. Olshausen, however, long ago pointed out that 
‘ for the precentor’ is a very superfluous direction, and 
various attempts have consequently been made to pro¬ 
vide a more satisfactory explanation, based on the view 
that nxL nisscith, had the specialised sense referred to. 
Ewald takes vPnasseah as an abstract form meaning 
‘performance with temple music' (so also Ges.-Bu.), 
whilst BDB, on the analogy of Pdavid , mS suggests, 

* Belonging to the Director's Collection of Psalms.’ 
These explanations are based on the MT of 1 Ch. 15 21. 
For a more probable though still not certain explanation 
see Psalms [Book], § 26 (19), with note, where the 
subject is discussed afresh. Cp also Maschil. 

t. K. c. 

MUSTARD (cinatti; Mt. 13 3 i 1720 Mk. 4 3 i Lk. 
13 19 176 f). In all five passages the minuteness of the 
seed is referred to, whilst in three the seed is spoken of as 
growing into a herb large enough to be called a tree and 
to have applied to it an echo of the phrase in Dan. 4 12 [9] 

‘ the birds of the heaven dwelt in the branches thereof’ 
(ep Ezek. 17 23). The former detail presents no difficulty, 
for although there are in fact several seeds smaller than 
the mustard, it is certainly one of the smallest, and ‘ a 
grain of mustard seed ’ was a proverbial expression for 
a minute quantity, found both in the Talmud {e.g ., Her. 
5 i) and in the Koran {e.g ., 21 48). On the other hand, 
that it should be spoken of as growing into a tree gives 
rise to difficulty, and has led many (e.g., Royle) to sup¬ 
pose that the reference is to Salvadora persica, a tree 
which the Arabs call by the same name as mustard 
{hardal), and which Irby and Mangles (Travels in 
Egypl, 108) found grow ing on the southern shores of the 
Dead Sea. 'This, however, is most unlikely, for S. per¬ 
sica is of rare occurrence in Palestine and probably 
never travelled farther N. than the Dead Sea. 1 The 
mustard plant, which is common throughout the country, 
has often been found growing to a height of 8 to 12 ft., 
and great numbers of small birds alight upon its stalks 
in order to pluck the seeds (cp Furrer, BL 5281 ; Tris¬ 
tram, KHB 473). An unlikely hypothesis is that adopted 
by Holtzmann and B. Weiss that in Lk. the tree is 
meant, whilst in Mk. the writer is rather thinking of the 
herb . 2 

The mustard plant common in Palestine is the black 
species, Brassica nigra , Boiss. N. M. 

MUTH-LABBEN, TO (J 2 1 ? mwbl'), a difficult 
phrase or note, occurring only in Ps. 9 title [1] (yTTep 

T60N kpy 4 >icun toy yioy [R omits toy yioy] 

• * * N6ANIOTHTOC T* y. [Aq.]; for these renderings 

cp Alamoth ; Hexapl. Bcn. Sym. nepi toy 

Oanatoy toy yioy- Theod., Quint, ynep aka\hc 
toy yi., Sext. n£<\n 1 kothc t. yi.). a l-miith, 

is a corrupt form of 'al- alamoth jnc^JT^y ( see Ala¬ 
moth) ; but the meaning of Labben ((J? R om.), if the 
reading is correct, is unknown. Following the MT (for 
the death of . . .) the Targum refers it to Goliath, the 
’is habbendyim, n*33n c ;, x. of 1 S. 174 ; other Rabbinic 
writers not less improbably identified the name with the 
questionable bkn (q.v .) of 1 Ch. 15 18, or w r ith Nabal 
(V33 by metathesis). Most moderns {e.g ., Hitzig, Hup- 
feld, Delitzsch, Beer) suppose muth labben (p 1 ? ms) to 
be the opening w’ords of an air, to the melody of which 

1 [Cp Julicher, G leich n is reden , ii. 575.] 

2 [An Oriental who was no botanist might well call the 
mustard plant a tree, remarks Julicher, op. cit., 575 .1 
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the psalm was to be sung. The analogy of many 
other enigmatical insertions, however, suggests a more 
plausible theory. One of the guilds of singers bore the 
name Salmah ; we should perhaps read, for ja 1 ? 
ncSt? * of the sons of Salmath.’ See Psalms 
(Book), § 26 (1, 18). t. k. c. 

MUTILATION. See Cuttings of the Flesh ; 
also Law and Justice, § n, 

MYNDUS (mynAoc)- A city on the Carian coast, 
at the extreme western end of the Halicarnassian 
peninsula, X. of the island of Cos ; only mentioned in 
1 Mace. 1 5 23, as a place in which Jews were settled 
(139 B.c.). From early times Myndus possessed a 
fleet (Herod. 5 33 = about 500 u.c.). The town suffered 
from the proximity of Halicarnassus, and never became 
important—this is indicated by the fact that its coinage 
does not begin until the second century B. c. The 
civilisation and importance of the Carian coast declined 
throughout the Roman and Byzantine periods. It is 
now Gumushli (or Yemishlu , Murray, Handbook to 
AM 113), a name derived from the silver mines worked 
in the neighbourhood, both in ancient and in mediaeval 
times. 

On ihe site, see Paton in Journal 0/ Hellenic Studies, 1887, 
p. 66; 1896, p. 204. W. j. w. 

MYRA (Acts 27 s MYP& [LL Blass], MYPP& [ R Jer., 
Lachm., Tisch., Treg., \YH], and, according to D in 
21 1 6IC TT<vr<\p<\ KM MYP&)- Myra (mod. Dembre , 
from corruption of thn myP&n) 1 in Lycia stood on a 
lofty hill at the angle of the gorges of the Myrus and 
the Andriace, 2^ m. from the sea (20 stades, Strabo, 666). 
Its port was Andriace at the mouth of the river of the 
same name (mod. Andraki. Cp Appian, /?C482, 
AivrXoSs e tt itt €/Abdels ’ AvdptaKrjj ^Slvplwv iirivdip, ttjv re 
aXvcriv ippyi-e too Xip.ivos, kcli is 31 upa avyei). Myra 
was of no special importance during the Greek period ; 
but its importance continually increased under the 
Empire and through the Byzantine period, until at last 
it became the capital and metropolis of Lycia (Hier. 
530): the monastery of S. Nicolas (born at Patara, 
bishop of Myra 3rd cent.) on the road to the port was 
probably the cathedral. This importance arose from 
the intimate connection of the town with the maritime 
traffic which developed under the Ptolemies between the 
eastern Aegean and Egypt (cp Paton and Hicks, Inscrip¬ 
tions of Cos , .p. xxxiii : ‘ there must have been daily 
communication between Cos and Alexandria ’ ; see also 
Rams. St. Paid the Traveller , 298). When, under 
the Empire, the Egyptian trade, especially that in 
grain, was diverted to Rome, this connection still con¬ 
tinued. For although Myra lies nearly due N. of 
Alexandria, the corn-ships, owing to the westerly winds 
prevailing in the Levant in the summer months (Purdy, 
Sailing Directions , 197, 1841 ; cp Acts 2/4), ran 

straight across to Lycia, and thence to the S. of 
Crete. Hence Paul, on his voyage to Rome, 1 sailed 
over the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia' and ‘came 2 to 
Myra’ where an Alexandrian corn ship (tcXoiov ’AXe^av- 
bpivov, v. 6; cp v. 38) was found, on the point of sailing 
for Italy: 3 the centurion could certainly count upon 

1 The form of the name invites discussion. In Acts it is neut. 
pi. ; but many authorities have the fem. sing. Mvpav or Muppay. 
The passages of Strabo (666) and Ptolemy (v. 3 6), which have 
Mvpa, do not assist us ; but we find the plural form in Ptol. 
viii. 17 23 and Pliny IIN 32 2; and so also in CIG no. 4288, 
and Notitue (which have o Mvpwr; see table in Rams. Hist. 
Geogr. 0/ AM 424). The Byzantine authors in general use the 
plural form — e.g., Zon. 3 589 and Malalas 448 (but cp id. 365, 
tj 7 Mvpa). Hence we infer that the proper form was ra Mvpa, 
the feminine form 17 Mvpa being vulgar but gradually asserting 
itself. The same difficulty is found in the case of Lystra (which 
see, and cp Rams. St. Paul the Traveller , 128/). 

2 In fifteen days from Cajsarea, marg. WH from West, text and 
Vss. — * which appears to have a reasonable probability of being 
the true reading’; cp the corn ship in Lucian, which took ten 
days from Sidon to the Cheledonian islands 20 m. E. of Myra. 

3 Cp the voyage of Vespasian to Rome (Jos. BJ vii, 2 1), and 
that of Titus (Suet. Tit. 5). 


finding a westward-bound ship in Myra, and there 
was no change of plan on his part as Lewin (St. Paul , 
2716) supposes. 1 

The port of Myra must have been at least sighted, 
and was probably visited, by the ship in which Paul 
sailed to Palestine from Macedonia (Acts 21 1; note 
the insertion in D, as above). The importance of Myra 
lasted into the Middle Ages, when it is described as the 
‘ harbour of the Adriatic ’ [portus Adriatici maris , i.e. , 
the Levant). St. Nicolas usurped the place of the 
pagan deity as the patron of sailors in this part of the 
Mediterranean : the name of this patron deity in ancient 
times is not known (probably Apollo ; but Tozer, in 
Finlay’s Hist. Greece, 1124, suggests Poseidon). 

The many magnificent rock-tombs with sculptures 
and painting, the imposing theatre, and the remains of 
buildings near the port, among them those of a granary 
built by Trajan, 119A.D., bear witness to the import¬ 
ance of the city. 

See views in Sprait and Forbes, Travels in Lycia , vol. i. 
front.; Fellows, Account of Discoveries in Lycia , 198 f. Most 
recent are Benndorf’s Lykia , and Tomaschek’s ‘ Historische 
Topogr. von Kleinasien im Mitlelalter ’ in SHAH ’, 1891. 

W. J. W. 

MYRRH (lb or “YlO, mor; CMYPN& Ex. 3O23 Ps. 
458 [9] Cant. 36 4 6 14 5 i 5 13 2 and CMYPNINOC Esth. 

1 OT mnr 2l2 ’ K P0KOC °r KpOKINOC Prov. 7 17, 
CT&KTH Cant. 1 13J"). Mor was one of 
the ingredients in the holy incense, and is often men¬ 
tioned as a valuable and choice perfume. The word 
is generally identified with Arab, niurr (Aram, mdrd, 
Gk. p.vppa , 3 N /-ro, with the sense of bitterness), and 
the substance meant taken to be the myrrh of modern 
commerce (Ar. niurr). The botanical origin, however, 
of the modern myrrh has, according to Schweinfurth, 
been misunderstood. According to this eminent author¬ 
ity, true Arabian myrrh is the product, not of Balsamo- 
dendron Opobalsamuni (which yields balsam of Mecca ; 
see Balsam) but of Balsamodendron Myrrh a. The 

old view of Nees and Ehrenberg is thus vindicated. 

At the same time, it becomes thereby all the more 
probable, according to Schweinfurth, that Mecca balsam 
p , t is the OT mor. ‘ *ib ’ (mor), he argues 

*___ P ‘is always referred to in the sense of an 

— ecca aron i a ti C liquid [cp Balsam], whilst 

a sam. [modern] myrrh is a solid body, entirely 

or almost devoid of aroma, but rather, as used in 
medicine, of a disagreeable odour.’ This revolutionary 
theory deserves serious attention ; Kautzsch has been 
among the first to profess his adhesion to it. We 
should not, of course, require to suppose with Schwein¬ 
furth that Heb. mor is a different word from Arab. 
murr (the modern myrrh). The two words agree 
exactly in form, and there are many instances in 
botanical history of a name being transferred from one 
plant or substance to another which is different though 
similar. Certainly the mentions of ‘flowing mor' (Ex. 
3O23) and ‘liquid mor' (Cant. 6513) favour the new 
view, whilst the reference to a ‘ bundle (or, ‘bag’) of 
mor ' in Cant. 1 13 (if the text is correct) may be held to 
tell against it. Whatever the mor of OT may have 
been, the apcvpvo. of NT is most probably the same. 

For jA, lot (Gen. 37 25 43 n), rendered ‘myrrh’ in EV but 
‘ladanum’ in RVnig., see Ladanum. n. M. 

MYRTLE (DTH, had as; MYPOINH. Is. 41 19 6613; 
Zech. l8io/i Neh. Sisf ; in Zech. <£> tcon opecoNl)- 
Branches of myrtle are included among those of which 
the booths of the Feast of Tabernacles were made in 

1 See on this point, Smith, Voyage and Shipzvreck of St. 
Pazdi 4 ), 68 f\ Rams. op. cit. 319. The voyage of the 
Egyptian corn-ship described in Lucian’s dialogue, The Ship , 
well illustrates this section of Paul’s journey. 

2 oyivpva also Ecclus. 24 15 Mt. 2 11 Jn. 19 39 and €<rp.vpvi<r- 
/u.tVos Mk. 15 23. 

3 It is noticeable that /uvppa occurs nowhere either in the 
LXX or in NT ; p.vpov (supposed to be derived from *p), on 
the other hand, is met with frequently, as also its derivative 
fjivpe^os ; fiupujw and /xvpur/xds occur each once. 
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the time of Ezra. On the other hand, in Lev. 2340 
(a passage of the Holiness-law [H]), the list of trees pre¬ 
scribed does not include the myrtle (see Tabernacles, 
§ 5). Nor can we safely quote the original name of Esther 
as evidence for the existence of the myrtle in Palestine, 
for Esther (at least if the text has not suffered change) 
is represented as a Jewish maiden dwelling at Susa. 
The reference to the myrtle in Zech. (l.c.) must also 
probably be abandoned, hddassitn being surely a mis¬ 
reading for ha rim (see Copper, § 5). In Is. 41 19 55 13, 
the myrtle is mentioned among the choicest trees by the 
writer or writers of Is. 40 - 55 . It is true, Is. 40-55 is a 
late exilic work (expanded still later) ; but the relations 
of the Israelites with neighbouring peoples under the 
later kings were so close that we must not give too 
much weight to the silence of pre-exilie records. The 
name Habakkuk {q.v .), some think, is corrupted from 
a Babylonian plant-name, and we could easily believe 
that later kings of Judah interested themselves in ac¬ 
climatising foreign trees and shrubs. The myrtle was 
certainly not common in Palestine when the Holiness- 
law was written, otherwise its branches would surely 
have been prescribed for the festive wreath. 

If Jensen is right 1 in connecting the Assyrian hadasatum (a 
syn. of kattatu , ‘bride’) with the Heb. had as , ‘myrtle,’ it may 
seem to favour the hypothesis that the myrtle was introduced 
into Palestine from Babylonia (cp Intr. Is. 274). But though 
recent critics have found a connection between Hadassah and 
hadasa (the mythic name of the bride of the Babylonian Sun- 
god ; see Esther), it is disputed whether hadasA is so called 
for an etymological reason (as if = hadasatum) or on mytho¬ 
logical grounds (Din, ‘myrtle,’ corresponding to Daphne in the 
myth of Apollo). The connection proposed by Jensen is hardly 
in itself very plausible. For the name (not enn) L identical 
with its S. Arabian appellation {hadas)\ the Aramaic (and N. 
Arabic) word was different, though possibly connected—viz., 
dsn, which, according to Frankel (138), came into Arabic as a 
loan-word. 

The myrtle was sacred to Astarte, and hence, also, 
according to Winckler {op. cit. ), to Ramman or Tammuz, 
whose sanctuary near Antioch was called by the Greeks 
Daphne (o-in?). The fragrance of its leaves and 
blossoms naturally suggested consecration to Astarte. 
Not less naturally the Jewish authorities appointed or 
sanctioned the use of myrtle branches at the Feast of 
Booths (cp Tabernacles, § 7). Sukka (3 4) says that 
three myrtle branches are required for the wreath, and 
the tradition is still faithfully preserved by the Jews. 

The myrlle is a low evergreen shrub with dark and somewhat 
thick leaves, elegant white flowers, and dark brown berries. 
Its leaves are studded with numerous receptacles for oil, which 
produces its pleasant perfume. It grows wild in many of the 
glens about Jerusalem, and is cultivated in every garden. It 
flourishes, too, in the valleys about Hebron, on the sides of 
Carmel and Tabor, in the clefts of the Leontes, and in the 
dales of Gilead (Tristram). T. K. C. 

MYSIA (h mycia. Acts 16 7/.). An ill-defined 
district in the N\V. corner of Asia Minor. The 
.. difficulty of drawing a precise line of de- 
* ' marcation between it and Phrygia gave 

rise to a saying (xwpis ra Mt'oti? xai <Ppvyu)v op'ujfxaTa : 
Strabo, 564, 572). This was a result of the chequered 
history of this part of the peninsula, as Strabo says 
(565)' The Phryges crossed from Thrace by the 
Hellespont, and at a later period fresh swarms of in¬ 
vaders from Europe, the Mysi, penetrated into Asia, 
pushing the Phryges inland and settling among them 
(cp Rams. Hist. Geog. AM 146). The general result 
of the data furnished by the geographers is that Mysia 
lay surrounded by Bithvnia, Phrygia, and Lydia, ex¬ 
tending both to the Propontis and the /Egean (cp 
Strabo, 564). Towards Bithynia, the Mysians seem to 
have occupied the country as far as the lake Ascania, 
whilst on the S. they extended to the river Caicus. On 
the W. lay the Troad, which was sometimes regarded 
as part of Mysia, and sometimes distinguished from 
it, the boundary in the latter case being the river 
yEsepus (Strabo, 560). On the E. lay that part of 
Phrygia which was called Phrygia Epiktetos, or ' Ac- 

l WZKMSzxx ; but cp Wi. AF*wf. 
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quired Phrygia,’ a district once largely Mysian, but 
taken from Bithynia by the Pergamene kings (cp Rams. 
Hist. Geog. AM 145). The whole region called Mysia 
was commonly regarded as falling into two divisions—- 
Mysia Olympene (’ OXv/jLirrjvr |) in the neighbourhood of 
Mt. Olympus, and Mysia Pergamene [\Upya/xT]uri) on 
the Caicus (Strabo, 566, 571). Other parts of Mysia 
also bore special names. It will be seen from this, 
that, of the places mentioned in the NT, Assos, 
Adramyttium and Troas were in Mysia. The name 
Mysia, having a purely ethnical significance, was not 
adopted in Roman official usage ; but the district was 
part of the great province of Asia (cp Strabo, 629). 
See AstA, Lydia. 

The relation of Mysia to the NT narrative is paren¬ 
thetical, but important. Paul, after a visitation of the 
p ., churches founded on his first journey, was 
. .. intending to follow the great road leading 
’ to Ephesus in order to ‘ preach the word in 
Asia,’ but was forbidden to do so (Acts 166 ). Turning 
northwards, Paul and his companions ' when they were 
come over against Mysia ’ ( v . 7, RV ; but AV ' to 
Mysia') attempted to enter Bithynia [i.e. , the western 
part of the Province Bithynia-Pontus, second only in 
importance to Asia itself), but were ‘ forbidden ’ to cross 
the frontier. Accordingly, 'passing by Mysia' ( v . 8 
EV) they ‘ came down to Troas.’ 

Two questions arise:—(i.) The meaning of the ex¬ 
pression Kara tt)v Meoda v, (ii.) the meaning of the 
expression irapeXdovTes tt)v Mi ><riav. 

i. The use of the preposition Kara, in NT Greek 
requires elucidation. 1 Here we must acquiesce in the 
explanation given by Ramsay {Church in R. Emp .< 5 > 
75, n.)—‘when they reached such a point that a line 
drawn across the country at right angles to the general 
line of their route would touch Mysia,' i.e., when they 
were in the latitude of Mysia, which lay to the left (for 
this sense of Kara, cp Herod. 1 76, Thuc. 665104, Acts 
277 , Kara tt]v Kvtdov). Paul must have diverged 
from the road to Ephesus either at Iconium or at 
Antioch, and travelled northwards along the direct 
road to Bithynia through Nakoleia and Dorylaeum 
(Seidi Ghazi and Eski-Shehr ). 2 Why Paul went 
northwards is not explained ; nor can explanation be 
wrested from the text, as it is clear that the resolve to 
enter Bithynia was not formed until the point indicated 
by the words Kara ttju Xlvatav teas reached (see Galatia, 
§ 7 [also § 11]). This point was probably Dorylneum, 
which lay only about 20 m. S. of the frontier. Mysia, 
as ordinarily understood, lay then so far away to the 
left that it is hard to see why reference to it rather than 
to the name of the town itself should have been made. 
When, however, we remember that Dorylreum lay in 
the heart of the region called Epiktetos, 3 which was at 
one time, and by some writers, reckoned part of Mysia 
(cp HGAM, 146), it is not difficult to understand how 
Lk. may have been actually under a slight misappre¬ 
hension as to the extent of Mysia. 

ii. When, at Dorylneum, it was found that there could 
be no further progress northwards, Paul turned west¬ 
wards. Whether he traversed the valley of the Rhyn- 
dacus (Edrenos Chat'), or took some more direct route, 
he could not reach Troas without going through some 
part of Mysia. Hence irapeXdovTes rr)v Mi >crLa.v cannot 
be translated ’ passing without entering,’ or ‘ passing 
along the edge of Mysia.’ The sense here must be 
* neglecting’ (in obedience to the general prohibition to 
'preach' in Asia of v. 6). The western text has duXBovres, 
which in its literal sense is good. 4 Still, it must be 

1 Cp the difficulty of interpreting the expression xara Ai/Ja. 
xal Kara \<*>pov in Acts 27 12. See PlIENlCE. 

2 It is possible, as Ramsay {op. cit. 76 n.) says, that Paul took 
the longer western road by Cotyseum ( Kutaya ), which town, in 
that case, would be the point of second divergence. 

3 Phrygia Epiktetos contained the six cities, Midaeum, Dory- 
laeum, Cotyamm, Nakoleia, Aizani, and Cadi (Strabo, 576). 

4 Nevertheless, it would overthrow the canon which Ramsay 
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conceded that the sudden change to the metaphorical 
meaning in the case of tt apeXOdvres, immediately after 
the occurrence of dirjXdov . . . iXOdvre s in the literal 
sense is a stylistic defect. And this criticism applies in 
a special degree to this entire passage. 1 

Ramsay mentions a tradition that, on this journey, Paul 
travelled by Artemaea, a town ‘sacred to Artemis’ near the hot 
springs on the river Aisepus, and founded a chapel in the neigh¬ 
bourhood {St. Paul the Traveller , 197 ; Exp. l\ 1898, p. 495). 
This and other similar traditions may well preserve an echo of 
the truth, for the route down the Rhyndacus and along the 
southern shore of the Propontis was that most likely to be 
chosen, and this would take Paul through Artemaea. Although 
preaching in Asia was forbidden, there is no doubt that the 
prohibition applied only to public work on a large scale, not to 
the private intercourse of Paul with his hosts on his journey. 
Possibly it was under the influence of the tradition mentioned 
above that the western text made the change to SieAflovres in 
v. 8. The ‘door 1 that ‘was opened ’ to Paul at Troas (2 Cor. 
212) would imply an extension of the new. teaching eastwards 
through Mysia in the natural course of things (cp the case of 
Ephesus). W. J. \V. 

MYSTERY. In the religious life of the ancient world 
in its period of decline, perhaps the most characteristic 
1 Gener 1 ^ eature was ^ ie ar dour of its craving after 
* the mysterious. Conscious weakness and 
failure of self-reliance were betrayed in the comfortless 
gloom that followed every attempt to peer beyond the 
lowly round of everyday life. The questions whence life 
comes and whither it goes had to be answered at any 
cost ; but men despaired of being able to reach such 
answers, each for himself by his own unaided thought. 
Resort was, accordingly, had to the mysteries—those 
secret cults, some of them of hoary antiquity, others as 
recent as Christianity itself, in which, with a lavish 
employment of symbolism, the candidate for initiation 
received the desired instruction from the duly conse¬ 
crated priest (hierophant), and was provided with sacra¬ 
mental guarantees extending both to this life and to the 
next. There was hardly a deity in connection with 
whose service some subsidiary cult of this sort did not 
arise ; a cult in which the chosen ones—for admission 
was not a matter of course—strictly marked off from 
outsiders, and, keeping scrupulously secret the know¬ 
ledge imparted at initiation, in spite of many follies and 
excesses, preserved a certain vitality for the pagan 
religion. These guilds were themselves called mysteries; 
so also were the secret doctrines imparted within them ; 
finally, and above all, the methods of symbolism and 
allegory, by means of which philosophical or religious 
and ethical instruction was obtained from the old myth¬ 
ologies, to meet the wants of a new age, went by this 
name. 

The Wisdom of Solomon shows its author to have 
been acquainted with this Greek institution ; in 14 15 23 

2 Jewish ^ or *S’ n t ^ le mysteries is 

writers euhemeristically explained, but the exist- 
’ ence of the inner mystery is not at all 
denied ; in 222 allusion is made to the mysteries of God, 
and in 84 wisdom is spoken of as ‘one initiated (/ ivans) 
into the knowledge of God.’ In marked contrast, how¬ 
ever, with the heathen mysteriosophists, wisdom de¬ 
clares to her hearers (622), who are by no means to be 
regarded as a community of mystse, that she will 
not hide mysteries from them, but will set forth in clear 
light a full knowledge of the truth. In a number of 
passages in the LXX the word mystery is used in the 
colourless sense of a secret idea or plan (e.g. , in 
2 Macc. 132 i); but not only do we find 3 Macc. 230 
speaking of one who has been duly consecrated in ac¬ 
cordance with the prescribed ritual, but also in Dan. 
2 18/. 27-30 4 6 (the last passage only in Theod.) the Greek 
translation is obviously influenced by the religious 
phraseology of the same heathen circles, wfcien it speaks 


would establish--that the verb 8ie\0eir v/Ith the accusative of 
the country signifies * to make a missionary tour ’; for here this 
sense would be impossible, in the face of the prohibition of v. 6. 

1 See, however, the judgment of Ramsay, St. Paul the 
Traveller , 1957C ; Church in R. Emp. 484. 
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of Nebuchadrezzar’s vision as a ‘ mystery' which is 4 re¬ 
vealed ' to Daniel by the God of heaven, to whom 
alone this prerogative belongs. The dream as such is 
not called a mystery; it is a mystery because it contains 
a series of symbols which yield up their deeper meaning 
to interpretation and the allegorical method. Among 
Jewish writers the great master in the art of allegorising, 
so as to extract unsuspected meanings from the letter of 
Scripture, is Philo. 

When, for example, in De Cherub. 12 ff., or in De Sacrif. 
A belt et Caini, isf.', he sets forth his astonishing exegeses of 
Gen. 4 1 18 6, he is a genuine hierophant or teacher of mysteries ; 
and he himself feels that he is such, using, as he does, of set 
purpose, the terminology of the mysteries. That he does not 
deal with Orphic myths, does not alter the fact. He even openly 
demands that what he is revealing be kept secret from all the 
profane (De Cherub. 14), though, when he has occasion to dwell 
on the contrast between Mosaism and heathen piety {De Victim, 
offer. \.f.)y he can allow himself to repudiate entirely all secret 
initiations and mysteries, and to insist upon perfect straightfor¬ 
wardness and honest publicity. 


Christianity, in like m~"”er, did not simply repudiate 
the influence of this ailing tendency of the age. 

3. Christian. ™ he fi n \ he s y"°P‘ is ‘ s < Mt -13" Mk - 4 " 

Lk. 810) speak of the mysteries, or the 

mystery, of the kingdom, a knowledge of which is given 
to some but withheld from others (see Gnosis), and 
represent the parables as designed in some cases to 
reveal, and in other cases to conceal still further, what 
had hitherto been hidden, they can hardly be taken as 
exactly reflecting the mind of Jesus on the matter, but 
must be regarded rather as giving involuntary and un¬ 
conscious expression to their own feeling on finding 
themselves chosen for the honour of initiation. Perhaps 
the writer of i Tim. 39 16 gives quite unconscious expres¬ 
sion to the same feeling when he speaks of Christ as 
the mystery of godliness, or instead of the faith speaks 
of the mystery of the faith. As for the Apocalypse, it 
is almost entirely made up of mysteries, and it is sur¬ 
prising to find it only once (107) calling attention to a 
fulfilment of the mystery of God. 

The usage in 1 20 17 5 7, where the word myslery is employed 
to denote a figure, such as that of the seven stars, which requires 
interpretation, comes near Eph. 5 32, where Gen. 2 24 is called a 
great ‘mystery,’ because it has to be understood not literally of 
a man and his wife, but allegorically of Christ and the Church. 

Most interesting of all is the attitude of Paul. In 
2Thess. 27, indeed, when he speaks of the mystery of 
p . iniquity or lawlessness as already at work, 

* * but still restrained by one that restrains 

(6 Karixuv Antichrist, § 7), ‘mystery’ is used 
merely as a synonym for something still hidden and 
invisible as against the manifestation shortly to occur. 
On the other hand, when in 1 Cor. 15 51 he intro¬ 
duces a piece of his characteristic gnosis concerning 
the last day with the words, ‘ behold, I tell you 
a mystery,’ one feels that here he is a mystagogue 
speaking to a circle of mysta? ; and in the many pas¬ 
sages where he introduces the idea of 4 a mystery' in 
connection with the gospel he proclaims, the deriva¬ 
tion of his language from the mysteries so eagerly 
resorted to by the heathen who were seeking salva¬ 
tion can hardly be mistaken. He who in the spirit 
speaks with tongues (1 Cor. 142) utters mysteries; in 
1 Cor. 132 4 all mysteries and all knowledge’ (gnosis) 
sum up the highest conceivable attainment of human 
learning—it is precisely what is hidden from others that 
is known to the true gnostic ; and in 1 Cor. 4 1 Paul 
claims to be recognised by all, not only as a servant of 
Christ, but also as a steward of the mysteries of God. 
It does not signify that elsewhere he always speaks in 
the singular of the mystery of God or of Christ or of the 
gospel—in some cases even without the added genitive 
—as, for example, in Col. 22 43 1 26 Eph. 619 349 Rom. 
16 25 ; in all cases he intends the saving purpose of God 
whereby in the fulness of the times redemption is offered 
to all men, Jews and Gentiles alike, in Jesus Christ— 
the single plan of salvation, which, however, is carried 
out in a multiplicity of saving deeds. This purpose of 
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salvation not only remained a secret hidden throughout 
the ages before the life and death of Christ (Rom. I625), 
it remains so for unbelievers to this day ; and many 
details connected with it, sueh as the problem of the 
hardening of Israel, are hidden even from believers for 
the most part (Rom. II 25} ; he who by the spirit of God 
has become acquainted with them must exercise prudence 
in communicating the gnosis thus gained; he must 
impart it only to such as are * perfect' (1 Cor. 26 ff.), to 
those who from being babes in Christ have grown up 
to be veritably spiritual men ( 3 i), and instead of milk 
can endure strong food (32 ; see Gnosis). 

Lightfoot 1 justly observes that the apostle has borrowed from 
the terminology of the ancient mysteries not only the word 
‘ mystery ’ (pvaTr/piov), but also ‘ perfect ’ (reAeios, Col. 1 28), 
‘ instructed ' (pvei<r0at, Phil. 4 12), ‘sealed ’ (<r<f>payi£eirOai, Eph. 
1 13); the references could be multiplied, and at least one ex¬ 
pression added to the list — ‘present you as a pure virgin' 
(napacrTrj&ai vpa$ napQivov ayvrjv) of 2 Cor. 11 2. It does not 
seem, however, to the present writer that in making use of these 
figures Paul is deliherately uttering a paradox, in so far as what 
elsewhere was called a mystery was kept closely confined to a 
narrow circle, whilst the Christian mysteries are freely imparted 
to all. True, Paul had the desire to bring the gospel to all, 
and that no one should he left outside in the darkness; but for 
the terrible chasm between his ideal and the reality he consoles 
himself like Philo with the lofty feeling of belonging to a com¬ 
munity, small, indeed, hut possessed of unutterable secrets ; and 
just as he is still a gnostic, though confessing the imperfection 
and transitoriness of his gnosis as compared with that of the 
coming age, so he is not without a real intention—to be explained 
by the current tendencies of his time—of still maintaining ‘ the 
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idea of secrecy or reserve ’ in connection with his exposition of 
the truths of the gospel. 

The words, so free from paradox, of Clement of 
Alexandria ( Protrepl ., § 120), on the true holy mysteries, 
are conceived entirely in the spirit of Paul. The 
mysteries are not themselves the last word, the thing 
which permanently remains ; but it is only through 
the mysteries, and through knowledge of them, that 
entrance can be gained into the eternal light. 

At a later date the sacraments of the Church, especi¬ 
ally Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, came to be com- 
5 Later P arec * to l * le anc > ent niysteries, and, indeed, 
the word mystery ultimately came to be 
applied exclusively to these ; but not a trace of this is to 
be found in the NT. The apostle who in 1 Cor. 1 i\jf. 
so eagerly and joyously affirmed that Christ had sent 
him not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel, certainly 
did nothing to promote any tendency that may have 
existed in his day to regard the saeramental acts of the 
Church as in any way resembling certain eeremonies of 
initiation observed in heathen mysteries ; with him acts 
of worship are never mysteries. 

See G. Wobbermin, Religionsgcsch. Studien . . . zur Frage 
der Beeinjlussung des Urchristenthums durch das antike 
Mysterienwesen , 1896; and for the mysteries in general, see 
R6ville, La Rel. d Rome sous les Reveres, 1886, 67; Cheetham, 
The Mysteries , Pagan and Christian , 1897. a. J. 

MYTILENE. In NT spelled Mitylene {q.v.). 
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NAAM (DW, ‘pleasant’? noom [BL], nmm [A]), 
a son of Caleb and brother of n^xvry—*. e. , Snam*. 
Jerahmeel (o and y confounded), 1 Ch. 4 isf. in 1 Ch. 
4 19 we meet with Naham, and in Gen. 36 13 with Nahath ; 
the three clan-names may have the same origin. See 
Naaman i. t end. T. K. c. 

NAAMAH (Hpr:, ‘pleasant,’ § 67). 1. Daughter 

of Lantech, Gen. 4 22 (voe/ua [AEJ, ‘/x/xa [L] ; vaa/xa Jos. ; 
iXoema , cod. Am. Noemma). See Cainites, § 9, n. 4, 
but observe that if 1 Lameeh ’ is really a mutilated form 
of 4 Jerahmeel,’ ‘ Naamah ’ is probably a clan-name (cp 
Naamaii ii.). 

2. An Ainmonitess, mother of Rehoboam, 1 K. H21 31 
(fxaaxctfi [B], vaa/xa [A], vaava [L], Naama; in 531 
€> BL omits clause), 2 Ch. 12 13 {voo/x/xa [BA], vaa/xa [L] ; 
Naama). It is questioned whether ‘ Ammonitess ’ is not 
due to a scribe’s error ; Naamah may have been the true 
name of the ‘ Shunammite ’ (1 K. 1 3). See Rehoboam, 
SllULAMMlTE. T. K. C. 

NAAMAH (nor:), a town in the lowland of Judah, 
Josh. 15 41 {vio/xav [B], vw/xa [A], vo/xa [L]). (! 5 H 

suggests Naaman, and this we might identify with 
N(u)mana or with Namana in the name-list of Thotmes 
111. (nos. 83/; PPM, 549), which Maspero and 
Tomkins connect with Der Naaman and ’Arak Naaman 
respectively. The place was certainly in SW. Pales¬ 
tine, and near Makkedah ( q.v .). Warren [PEP 2403) 
thinks of Naaneh, 5 m. NE. of el-Mughar ; but the 
resemblance of the names is slight. T. K. C. 

NAAMAN ({Or:, ‘pleasant,’ § 67, perhaps derived 
from a divine name, see Adonis; Gen. 4621 vocpav [A], po<rp. 
[D\, votpp. [L] ; Nu. 2640 [44], voepavei [B], vozpa [A], 
-v [FI,]; iCh. 84, voopa [Ii], paapav [A], vapei [L]; z>. 7, 
voopa [BA], vaapav [L] ; the patronymic is Naamite, but 

Sam. Nu. 2640, voe/xav[e]c [Ba mg. inf. AFL]). r. A Benja- 

mite clan, ‘son * of Benjamin in Gen. 46 21 [MT], but of Bela b. 
lienjamin in Nu. 2640 [44] 1 Ch. 84, and in Gen. 4621 0 (see 
JQR 11 108). Possibly to be grouped with the name Nahamani 
{y.v .); cp Naam. 

2. (naiman [BA], n6€M. [L]), general of the king 

1 St. Paul's Epistles to the Col. and Philem.fi), 1882, 
pp. 167^ 


of Syria, miraculously healed by Elisha of his leprosy, 
2 K. 5 (see Leprosy). We hear of his successes as 
leader of the Aramaean troops (v. i) ; of his easily ruffled 
temper {v. n f.) ; of his deference to wise counsel even 
when offered by subordinates (v. 13/.) ; of his gratitude 
to Elisha {vv. 15 23) ; and of his new-born conviction 
that there was no god worthy of the name in all the 
world but Yah we (v. 15). Being compelled officially to 
visit the temple of R 1 M MON {q.v.), and there to prostrate 
himself, he asks indulgence of Yahwe s prophet. His 
private worship shall be reserved for Yahwe, and sinee 
Yahwe is specially the god of Canaan, he begs that he 
may take home two mules’ burden of earth, that he 
may offer sacrifices to Yahwe on Canaanitish soil. 
Elisha, with his ‘Go in peace,’ implicitly grants his 
request, and, according to EV, ‘ he departed from him 
(Elisha) a little way’ ( v. 19). This, however, is a poor 
close of the section. The text is corrupt (ep Klo.), 
and the right reading seems to be ‘ with a possession 
of Israelitish earth.’ That Naaman journeyed home 
with his mules’ burdens, the narrator certainly meant 
to say. 

The supposed word is really non-existent (on Gen. 35 16 
4S7, see Rachel). 0 b reproduces it as ScfipaOa; 0 c as 
Xafipada', 0 A has, in v. 19, xai an-qAQcv an avTov anb n75 y rjs 
’ItrparjA. ^ The latter reading cannot he entirely right ; but ‘ land 
of Israel ’ is a contribution to the probably true reading, which 
we take to be SiOir p*X mnR 3 ifliO TjSn. Klo., less probably, 
S?" piO "CD inRD ‘and he carried away from him about 
a “ cor ” of (lit. out of) the earth of Israel.’ It is not surprising 
that 0c seeks to soften the shock to the reader of v. 18 by 
npoo’Kvi'rjcru) apa avru> iyio Kai Kvpiut tu> dew pov. T. K. C. 

NAAMATHITE (*nDI?}) f Job 2 n etc. See Zopiiar. 
NAAMITE ('pW), Nu. 26 4 o. See Naaman, i. 

NAARAH (Hit’:, cp Maarath in S. Judah or 
Naaratii? NOOpA [A], NOep. [L], [B, with d for 

r]), 1 and Helah, wives of Tekoa (cp also Coz), appar¬ 
ently the names of two Judaean clan-divisions (1 Ch. 4 s 
f.\). On the names of their ‘children’ (which in some 

1 On the whole it is less likely that au> 5 a represents Hf.cah 
(q.v.). 0 B seems to have placed Naarah before Helah in v. 5 
(au> 5 a k. OoaSa) to agree with their order in v. 6 f. ; at the end of 
v. 6 B* seems to have read twSas. 
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cases have affinities with S. Judaean names), see Ethnan, 
Zeretii, Haahashtari, and cp Tekoa. 

NAARAH (HIM), Josh. 16 7 RV, AV Naarath 

). 

NAARAI ('TI/J, §79 ; rather ' 1 L’ 3 , 1 mylad ’ [.Void.]; 

vaapat [BR], voopa [A], vapau [L]), one of David’s ‘ thirty’(t Ch. 
11 37), see Paarai. 

NAARAN (JTM), i Ch. 728. See Naarath, end. 

NAARATH, RV Naarah i. e. , ‘to Naarah 

mrj), a point on the boundary between Ephraim 
[q.v., § 11J and Manasseh ; Josh. 16 7 (<M kcomai 
AYTOON [HJ, i.e., (Trni^, interpreted like !Tn 33 [cp, 
^.,lCh. 728 ]; NAApA0A KAI Al KOOMAI AYTCON[A], 
Al K. AY. KAI eic ANAPA0A [E], yagrath and pdgdr 
[Pesh. ]). Identified by Jer. and Eus. with the Naorath 
or Xoopaff of their day (= the Neara of Jos. Ant. xvii. 
13 1 ; cp Jericho, § 7), a village within 5 m. of Jericho 
(OS 283 11 142 21), perhaps the Kh. el- Auje/i, 6 m. N. 
of Jericho in the plain. So Conder, PE/ 1 ', Jan. 1877, 
p. 27. Guerin, however (Sam. 1 201 ff.), places it by the 
'Ain Sdmie/i in the W. el-'Aujeh, about 7 m. N\V. of 
Jericho, where there are ancient remains and con¬ 
siderable traces of water-works. In iCh. 728 the name 
appears as Naaran (vaapvav [B], vaapav [A], voapav [L], 
Pesh. om.). Cp Neub. Giogr. 163. 

NAASHON Ex. 623 AV, RV Nahshon. 

NAASSON ( naacccon [Ti. \VH]), Ml. 1 4 Lk. 3 3 2 
AV, RV Nahshon (q.v.). 

NAATHUS, one of the sons of Addi (q.v.) in 1 Esd. 
931 (Aa 0 oc [B], NAA 0 . [A], eANA or ciAia [? E]). The 
name is perhaps a transposed form of Adna (Ezra 10 31). 

NABAL ( 72 : ; naBaA). ‘a man in Maon, whose 
business was in Carmel,’ rich in sheep and goats, the 
1 Story in first husband of Abi S ai1 {1 S. 25 3^.). ‘As 

*1 S 26 b * s name * s ’ so * s be,> sa ^ s Ab \S ad * Pay¬ 
ing upon his name, which might mean 

‘fool’ (Names, § 67) or perhaps rather ‘shamelessly 
immoral ’ (\\ r'K, v. 25 ; cp Belial, Fool). The 

?i e bdld (nSaj). or ‘shameless impropriety,' ascribed to 
Nabal (v. 25), consisted in his exclusion of David and 
David’s men, who had conferred benefits on Nabal, 
from the traditionally binding hospitalities of the sheep¬ 
shearing, as if they were outlaws, men deprived of the 
protection of their class, worse off even than ‘ sojourners.’ 
David on his side had claimed (not improbably) to be 
Nabal’s ‘brother’ (v. 6 , reading 'rtN^, with We., Dr., 
Bu. ; cp Vg., Klo.) ; both, in fact, it is possible, were 
Calebites. 1 

The story of Nabal is graphically told ; but it is not 
on that account to be accepted as literally true. 

We receive gratefully the picture of the better side of a free¬ 
booter’s life, and of the delicate, tactful character of a Hebrew 
woman of the higher class. The ‘son of Belial,’ however, who 
is so violent that his own people scarcely dare to speak to him, 
and who holds a feast ‘like the feast of a king,’ at which he 
drinks to excess, while mischief (as he must know) is brewing 
against him, and who becomes ‘like a stone’ when he hears of 
the danger which his wife has surmounted for him, till, ten days 
after, a divine stroke falls upon him, and he dies, is a masterpiece 
of Oriental romance, in which it is not impossible that there are 
some features ultimately derived from primitive mythology (see 
§ 2). 

This, however, may be historical—that David obtained 
the territory of a rich man of Maon (doubtless the chief 
of the tribe [gens] dwelling there) by marrying his wife, 
and so himself became a powerful chief. See Abigail, 
Israel, § 14. 

Thus the political meaning of the legend of Nabal is 

1 Cp David, § i,n. 2 ; Ktrjath-sepher. In the latter article 
David’s home is placed conjecturally at Kirjath-sepher, otherwise 
called Beth-zur or Beth-el (?). In 1 Ch. 245 Maon (Nabal was 
of Maon) is called the ‘father of Beth-zur.* 
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sufficiently clear. To explain how David effected this 

n . . master-stroke of policy, tradition (accord- 

of legend ing to Wi - G/ 2' s 7 #■)’ in producing a 
u ® ‘ legend, borrowed from the famous myth of 

the drunken giant of the sky, whom the Greeks called 
Orion and the Hebrews KSsil. The chief or sheikh is 
called Nabal (‘fool’), which is a paraphrase of K$sll. 
The tribe over which he ruled was probably, thinks 
Winckler, called Habal = Abel, the brother of Rain (i.e ., 
the Kenites). The theory is brilliant. We may 

do well to admit that some current folk-story was prob¬ 
ably attached to the person of the sheikh ; but since 
nabal (S33) and k e sil (S'Dd) are hardly quite synonymous, 
it is better to look for another explanation of ‘ Nabal.’ 
It is in accordance with analogy to suppose that ‘ Nabal ’ 
has been (humorously) substituted for * Nadab’ which 
occurs as a Calebite name in iCh. 22830, close to 
‘Abihail.’ It is probable that Abigail in the story of 
Nabal should rather be Abihail, and that the tribes 
(gentes) of Nadab and Abihail were united (hence 
‘ Nabal ’— i.e ., Nadab—is called the husband of Abigail 
— i.e., Abihail). And plausible as it is to explain '3V3 
in 1 S. 253 (Kr.) as ‘Calebite,’ it is a little more prob¬ 
able that '2^3 is miswritten for CrrriN, and that in the 
original story the passage ran thus, ‘ Now the name of 
the man was Nadab, and he was chief (^f) of Abihail.’ 
For the convenience of the legend Abihail (Abigail) was 
transferred, we must suppose, to the sheikh’s wife. T he 
humour of Nabal’s name now becomes still more mani¬ 
fest. Not ‘liberal’ (Nadab) nor Abihail (popularly 
explained, ‘strong father?’), but Nabal (‘reckless, 
violent ’). 

With regard to the so-called gloss in 1 S. 25 3, k may he well 
to correct a misapprehension. The interpretation, ‘ and he was 
a Calebite ’ ('3*73 Rim), is sometimes supported by a reference to 
2 S. 3 8, ‘Am ill dog’s head,’ which is thought to allude to 
David’s Calebite origin and to the violent, intractable character 
of the Calebites (such as Nabal). This is altogether a mistake, 
and so also is the view that *3^3 Rim is a gloss to account for 
the violence of Nabal by his being of the dog tribe (cp 0 , xcu [6] 
av6p. omos); see Caleb, Dog. Both passages are corrupt ; 
1 S. 25 3 is explained above, and in 2 S. 38 we should almost 
certainly read thus, ncyK D'nSx "tDH “ICR ' 3 NX SJ^n *lbn, ‘Am 
I the captain of thine army (2 S. 24 2), who show sacred loving¬ 
kindness (2 S. 93).’ T. K. C. 

NABARIAS (naBapUIiac [BA]), 1 Esd. 9 44 t. A 
corrupt name ; see Hashbadana (end). 

NABATAEANS (naBataioi or -Teoi [ANV], ana- 
Batai [N in 625], -Battaioi [V in 525], 1 Macc. ; 
naBataioi, naBathnoi [J os -]; Nabathites AV, 
Nabathseans RV), a well-known Arabian people, 
friendly to Judas and Jonathan the Maccabees (1 Macc. 
£>25 935). In 1 Macc. 625 the Nabataeans are met w ith 
in the desert, three days’ journey beyond Jordan ; in 
1 Macc. 935, not far from Medeba, in the N. of Moab. 
In the time of Josephus (Ant. i. 124 ; cp Jer. Qu. in Gen. 
25 ) their settlements gave the name of Nabatene to the 
borderland between Syria and Arabia from the Euphrates 
to the Red Sea. The language of Josephus suggests, 
and Jerome, apparently following him, directly affirms, 
that the name is identical with that of the Ishmaelite 
tribe of Nebaioth (see IsilMAEL, § 4). This view has 
been widely adopted, but is phonetically difficult, 1 the 
name Nabataean being properly spelt with t not t (Y22:) 
in the inscriptions (Arabic A'abat, A'abit, etc.). 

The history of this remarkable people cannot with 
certainty be carried back beyond 312 B.c., at which date 
Athenaeus the general of Antigonus, and after him 
Antigonus’s son Demetrius, in vain attempted their 
subjugation (cp Sela). At that time they already occu¬ 
pied the old country of the Edomites. How long they 
had been there, we know not. We may be certain, 
however, that the beginning of their migration from their 

1 [We can hardly say ‘ phonetically inadmissible,the inter¬ 
change of 13 and n being not unexampled (>ee Lag. Ubers. 51 n., 
Buhl, Edom iter , 52, n. 6). The Nabaiti or Nabaiati of the Ass. 
inscriptions = jt 3J (Schr. KGE 104).] 
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earlier home in the wilderness synchronised with the first 
Edomitish incursions into southern Judah, occasioned 
by the humiliation of the Jews by Nebuchadrezzar. Its 
closing stage is referred to by the Jewish prophet Malaehi 
(1 r-s), who regards it as the just punishment of Edomitish 
wickedness (the wickedness of occupying the soil of 
Judah). 1 As a consequence of this change of abodes 
the Nabataeans became masters of the shores of the 
Gulf of ’Akaba and the important harbour of Elath (cp 
Agatharehides, Geog. Gr. Min. I178). 

The Nabataeans have already some tincture of foreign 
civilisation when they first appear in history. Though 
true Arabs (as the proper names on their inscriptions 
show), they came under the influence of Aramaean 
culture. Naturally, therefore, Syriac was the language 
of their coins and inscriptions, 2 when the tribe grew into 
a kingdom and profited by the decay of the Seleucids 
to extend itself over the country E. of the Jordan. They 
occupied Hauran, and about 85 B.c. their king Aretas 
(q.v.) became lord of Damascus and Coelesyria ( q.v .). 
Allies of the first Hasmonaeans in their struggles against 
the Greeks, they became the rivals of the Judaean dynasty 
in the period of its splendour, and a chief element in the 
disorders which invited the Roman intervention in Pales¬ 
tine in 65-64 B.C. The Nabataeans had to give up 
Damascus ; but as ' allies' of the Romans they continued 
to flourish throughout the first Christian century. Petra 
their capital became a great commercial centre, which 
was, however, reduced in the time of Trajan when he, 
most unwisely, broke up the Nabataean nationality (about 
105 a.d. ). See Arabia, § 3, Damascus, § 13, Ish- 
mael, § 4. 

For the inscriptions and coins of the Nabataeans see De 
Luynes, Rev. Nnmism., 1858; Levy, ZDMG 14 363 /.; De 
Vogii6, Mel. d’Arch. Or., 1868; Syrie Cent rale , 1866-77; and 
Inscr. Semitiques , 1868-77 ; Euting, Nab. Inschr. aus Arabien, 
with excursus by Gutschmid on the Nabataean kings ; also Nold. 
ZDMG 17 70$/. 25 122 Sent. Sprachen , 31; Glaser, Sktzze, 
2418. See also Nold. ‘ Nabataer’ in Schenkel’s BL , and F. H. 
Vincent, ‘ Les Nabat^ens,’ Rev. biblique, 7 [1898] 567-588. 

W. R. S. —T. K. C. 

NABOTH ( 11 ) 33 , ‘height,’ § 74, but cp Nebat ; 
NABoy 0 <M [BAL], -0a [A* 1 K. 21 3] ; Nabulheus), the 
owner of a ‘ field ’ near Jezreel, or of a ‘ vineyard ’ near 
Ahab’s palace (? in Samaria), whose story and its sequel 
are told in 1 K. 21 1 ff. 2 K. 92125 f.\ Cp Elijah, 
§ 3, and, on the criticism of the passages, Kings, § 8, 
also Ahab, § 2, n. 3. 

NABUCHODONOSOR ( naBoyXoAonocop [BAL]), 
1 Esd. 140=2 Ch. 366 , Nebuchadnezzar; see Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar. 

NACHON, RV Nacon (p! 33 ). According to 2 S. 66 
it was at the threshing-floor of Naehon that Uzzah was 
smitten for putting forth his hand to the ark. 

The Gk. has vo o8a.fi [B], atSa /3 [Bb], va\atv [A], opva tov Ie/ 3 ov- 
<ratov [L], xeiSojt' [Jos. Ant. vii. 4 2]. The translations of Aq. 
(ecu? aAojvo? eroi/juj?) and Pesh. yield no sense, and involve a 
questionable use of (cp Dr. ad loc.). 

It is evident that some proper name or closer desig¬ 
nation of the ‘ threshing floor’ (cp, e.g ., Gen. fiOio) lies 
at the bottom of the MT reading. The parallel passage 
1 Ch. 139 has Chidon (p ’3 ; x €t ^ [A], om. BN, x € ^ wl/ 
[L]). which may be a corruption of (p3 = p3 = paW, 

cp We. TBS 168). (EV’s identification is ‘an evident 
correction intended to make the ark select its permanent 
abode thus early ’ (H. P. Smith) ; but it may conceivably 
rest upon an old tradition. 

Ndkon , recurs as the corruption of some place- 
name in 1 S. 264 s (cp RV m £- ‘to a set place’). The 
readings of BA (Ztqijjlos 4 k xeaXa, a doublet; cp We.) 

1 [See Gratz, MGWJ, 1875, pp. 60 ff. ; Che. Proph. Is. 1 194 ; 
Intr. Is. 211 ; ZATIV, 1894, p. 142; JBL, 1898, p. 207; We. 
Die kl. Proph.fi), 213/I ; IJGv), 147 ; Buhl, Edomiter , 79 ; and 
especially Torrey, JBL, 1898, pp. 16^.3 

2 See Aramaic Language, § 4. 

3 p 33 in 1 S. 23 23 (RVmg. ‘ to a set place ’; ©al Uroifiov) 
occurs in a clause which © B omits, and is an obvious gloss ; cp 
Wellhausen, Bu., SBOT. It may come from 264. 
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and of <£> L (61rl<rio avrov ets C€Ke\ay ; cp v. 3 b) show 
how apparent the difficulty was to the translators. It is 
possible that nakon , ps:. is a corruption from maon, 
Jtpc, based on 23 25^, and that the clause is an addition 
(cp 4 b with 3^). H. P. Smith suggests lnr: ‘ to the 

point just before him.’ s. a. c. 

NACHOR pim, Josh. 24a, naxg>P Lk.3 3 4), AV, 
RV Nahor. 

NADAB (D 13 , according to most scholars, shortened 
from Jehonadab or Nedabiah ; but the common 
origin of all these forms seems to be the ethnic Nadabu 
[see Nodab] ; Jehonadab and Nedabiah represent *D 13 
‘a Nadabite,’ and similarly Abinadab and Amminadab 
represent Dm 3 , Nadbam [Che.]; naAaB [BNFAL]). 

1. Son of Aaron (Ex. 623, aSa /3 [B*]» 24 r, 6 a 6 a /3 [F], 28 1, etc.), 
see Nadab and Abihu, and note that Abihu, like Nadab, prob¬ 
ably represents an ethnic (a/ 3 tov 6 = Jerahmeel [Che.l). 

2 Son of Jeroboam, king of Israel, slain by Baasha (q.v.) 
whilst besieging Gibbethon (1 K. 14 20,om. BL, va/Sar [A]; 1525 
ff., vafiad [B], va/ 3 ar [Bab 25 27 and B in v. 31], vafiaS [A 
v. 27]). See Chronoi.ogv, § 32; Israel, § 29. 

3 . A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 2 28 30). 

4. Son of Jeiel in a genealogy of Benjamin (q.7>., § 9, ii. 0 ), 

1 Ch. 830 (a8a6 [B], 9 3 6 ). See JQR 11 110-112, §§ 10 ff., also 
Kish, Ner. 

NADAB AND ABIHU (R-liTDN) 113 ; on the names 
see above, and Abihu), the two eldest sons of Aaron. 
The names occur in Ex. 24 1, and, although the origin 
of the passage to which this verse belongs has been 
much disputed, we may with a fair measure of confi¬ 
dence attribute it to the Yahwist, whose narrative, 
if we assume the results of criticism, is to this effect. 1 

Whereas the Elohist makes the Israelites tremble at 
the thought of approach to God, the Yahwist represents 
Yah we as bidding Moses take precautions against their 
overweening confidence and rash curiosity. The people 
are to be kept back under penalty of death from touch¬ 
ing the mountain ; but on the other hand the priests 
are to sanctify themselves and ascend Sinai with Moses. 
Accordingly Aaron, with Nadab and Abihu and seventy 
elders of Israel, accompanies Moses, and, though left 
behind by Moses when he receives the revelation of the 
‘ten words’ as given in Ex. 34 , they see the God of 
Israel and partake of a covenant meal. 

Here we have, as marks of the Yahwist’s style, the use of the 
divine name, the mention of Sinai instead of Horeb, the mention 
of priests as in Ex. 19 22, and the strong anthropomorphism of 
the theophany. With this the use of Elohim in 249-11 is quite 
consistent. It is the approach of mortal man to the deity that 
the narrator desires to accentuate. The mention of the ‘ elders ’ 
in 24 1 may suggest an admixture of documents, for they have 
not been mentioned in 1020-25, and they are generally regarded 
as indicating the hand of the Elohist (Di. on Exod. 23 ; Kue. 
§ 8, 14 ; but see Ex. 3 16-18 in Bacon, 17, 283 ; Comp. Holzinger, 
211). 

After all, even if 1920-25 24129-11 be from the 
Yahwist, it is still possible to believe that the names 
Nadab and Abihu have been interpolated by an editor 
who was familiar with P (so Now. Heb. Arch. 299, 
following Julieherand Kue.). In that case the names 
must have been substituted for a bare mention of the 
priests which is requisite after 19 22 24. It is not incon¬ 
ceivable, however, that P himself borrowed the names 
‘Nadab and Abihu* from the Yahwist. 

For the rest, the names Nadab and Abihu occur only 
in P—viz. Ex. 623 28 1 Lev. 10 Nu. 324 26 60 f .—and in 
1 Ch. 63 [6 29] 24 1 f.\ They represent-an extinct clan 
of the Aaronidae, for we are told that they died before 
their father and left no issue. P (Lev. 10 ) character¬ 
istically explains their death as a penalty for trans¬ 
gressing the ritualistic regulations. On the day of 
their entrance on the priestly office they laid incense 
on their fire-pans and offered ‘strange fire,’ and were 

1 Clearly w. 1 /. and 9-11 are connected (Bu. ZA 77 FT 1 233), 
and had at first nothing to do with w. 3-8, which have 
been interposed from another source. It seems scarcely less 
certain that 24 xf. 9-11 are the sequel to 19 20-25 (Bacon, Triple 
Trad. Exod. 96), and the general consent of critics, with, how¬ 
ever, the notable exception of Kuenen, sees in this latter passage 
the characteristic style of the Yahwist. 
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themselves consumed by fire from Yahwe. The ex¬ 
pression 4 strange fire ’ is enigmatical. Dillmann takes 
rx as equivalent to and understands an offering 
by fire which Yahw6 'had not commanded,’ and which 
was not made according to rule. Their brethren were 
warned against similar audacity in the rhythmical oracle: 

In them that come near me will I show my holiness, 

And before all the people will I manifest my glory. 

Their bodies were removed by Mishael and Elzaphan, 
Aaron’s cousins, and lamentation, in which, however, 
the priests were forbidden to share, was made by the 
people. W. E. A. 

NADABATH, AV Nadabatha (naA&Ba 0 [A], r<v 
BaAan [X], naBaAa© [V], 033 [Syr.], Madaba [Vg.]; 
Jos. Ant. xiii. 1 4 , n<\Ba 0A [so Niese, etc., p&B&0&> 
B<\0 ANa]). a place E. of Jordan mentioned in connection 
with Medeba (i Macc. 937), from which the b’ne Jamri 
were returning when they were surprised by Jonathan 
(see Jambki, The Children of). Clermont-Ganneau 
{/A, May-June, 1891, pp. 541-543) proposes to read 
the name as pa( 3 aBa (cp ayap, €5 B , Josh. 7 1, for Achan), 
and to identify the town with Rabbath Ammon, which is 
sometimes written paftaB in 0 (cp Rabbah). This is 
ingenious. A direct road connected Rabbath Ammon 
and Medeba, and we are told that the bride was ' the 
daughter of one of the great princes of Canaan.’ A 
' great prince ’ is more likely to have lived at Rabbath 
Ammon than at Nebo {q.v .), with which some have 
identified Nadabath. AV m £- gives ‘or, Medeba’ (after 
Jer.) ; but the bridal party was going, it seems, to 
Medeba. w. H. B. 

NAGGE, RV Naggai (NArrAl- according to Dalm. 
Gramm . 143, n. 5, for ’’’OJ — "nJJ, cp rl33 , Nogah), 
a name in the genealogy of Jesus (Lk. 325). See 
Genealogies ii., § 3. 

NAHALLAL, rather, as RV, Nahalal, as if 'a 
drinking place for flocks’ (^H3, Josh. 19 15. NaBaaA 
[B], naaAooA [A], <\naAco0 [E] ; 21 35, ceAAa [B], 
Aaa\na [AL]), or Nahalol (/^rp, Judg.1 3°. Acomana 
[B], 6 NAMMAN [A; ?=6N AMMAN], AMMAN [L]), 
a town in Zebulun, mentioned between Kattath and i 
Shimron. In 'Palm. J., Afeg.h, it is identified with 
Mahlul— i. e ., probably Ma'lul, a village \V. of Nazareth, 
in which view Schwartz, van de Velde, and Guerin 
concur; see, however, Maralah. A hint may be 
gained from <*5 K at Judg. I30 (see above), which suggests 
the reading 4 Dimnah ’ instead of 4 Nahalal.' These two 
place-names are in fact given together in Josh. 21 35, and 
the probability is that each name represents a fragment 
of Jerahmeel— i.e., VxanT became ^cm = { ?Sru, and also 
n i ?m = ruan (see Dimnah). And the question is whether 
Maralah and Nahalal (both from Jerahmeel) do not 
mean the same place. Double representation is not 
infrequent in the lists of P and Ch. t. k. c. 

NAHALIEL as if 4 torrent-valley of God’ ; 

MAN AH A [B], mana[na]hA [B^ vid -; the M in these two 
forms representing the previous preposition 'D], n AAA i h A 
[A], na\aihA [L]), a station of the Israelites N. of 
Ramoth, Nu. 21 19. Conder {Heth and Aloab, 141 tf.) 
and G. A. Smith (HG 561 /.) identify it with the Wady 
Zerka Main (famous for its hot springs); but cp Oort, 
Th.T , 1885, P* 2 47- Probably, however, Nahaliel is a 
corruption of Jerahmeel (cp Nahalal) ; the text should 
run ‘And from there to Beer-jerahmeel, and from Beer- 
jerahmeel to Bamoth.’ Bamoth was near 4 the Pisgah,’ 
and both, according to the original s'tory, seem to have 
been in the Jerahmeelite highlands. See Beer; Nebo, 
Mount, § 2 ; Moses, § 16 ; Wanderings. 

According to Conder ( Heth and Aloab , l.c.) ‘the valley in the 
land of Moab, over against Bethpeor,’ in which Yahwe (?) buried 
Moses (Dt. 34 6) was probably Nahaliel, 4 God’s valley ’! 

T. K. C. 

NAHAM (DHJ ; nax €0 [B], -xcm [A], naoym [L], 
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a Judahite (1 Ch. 419). See Naam, Nahath. A 
connection with Manahath may be suspected. See 
also Nahum, Nehemiah. 

NAHAMANI CpJOrp, § 62), a leader in the great post- 
exilic list (Ezra ii., §§ Be, 9), Neh. 7 7 {vaepav[e]i [BA], uaapp. 
[r], vatp. [L]; cp Raamiah, end), II Ezra 2 2 omits (but ®l 
ve/iavi) = 1 Ksd. 5 8 EnENIUS, RV EnENEUS (einjvios [BA], 
pauaivapivios [Bah vepavt [L]; cmmanius [Vg.]). Cp 

Naam an. 

NAHARAI (nni in 2S., nni in 1 Ch.), a Beerothite 
(see Beeroth i.), Joab’s armourbearer, 2 S. 23 37 RV, AV 
Nahari 1 ( ye\tope [BA], apoua [L]), i Ch. 11 39 (m^wp [BR], 
vaapai [A], voapat [L]). 

NAHASH, CITY OF (OT 1 TP), iCh. 4 ia EV m s-, 
EV Ir-nahash. 

NAHASH (C ; m, 4 serpent,' § 68; NAAC [BKAL]). 

1. An Ammonite king in the time of Saul (1 S. lli f.\ 

Cp 12l2). 

The present writer sees reason to think that, as in some other 
passages, ‘Ammon ’ is misread for ‘ Amalek,’ and that ‘Jabesh- 
gilead ’ should be 4 Beth-gilgal.’ ‘Amalek’ and ‘Jerahmeel’ 
are ultimately the same name. 4 Nahash ’ (see 2) was perhaps 
the king of Rehoboth. The principal family of Rehobolhiles 
bore the name Nahash or rather, as one should probably read, 
Achish ; cp 1 S. 21 11 etc. 1 K. 239/"., where n3> as often, is mis¬ 
written for nfnlntl]—/.*.» Rehoboth. See Saul, § 1. 

2. An Ammonite king, the father of Hanun, 2 S. 
10 2 1 Ch. 192 (a^as [B]). The statement that he had 
4 shown kindness’ to David has been much discussed. 
The 4 kindness 1 cannot have been passed over in the 
records, and yet where does the traditional text mention 
it ? The conjectures offered by Thenius and others are 
of no weight. 

The text may contain some corruptions. ‘Ammon’ should 
probably be ‘Amalek’ and ‘Jericho’ (r 1 . 5) should be ‘Jerah- 
meel’— i.e., Carmel in Judah. ‘Achish king of Gath’— i.e., 
Nahash king of Rehoboth—is probably the king who ‘showed 
kindness’ to David. See further, Saul, § 1; Maacah i.; 
Shobach. 

3. The father of Shobi of Rabbath Ammon, 2 S. 
1727. The passage, however, is very corrupt (see 
Shobi). 

4. The name of the first husband of David’s mother 
(Kohler), or of a second wife of David’s father (Thenius), 
or of an unknown person (a Bethlehemite?) who was 
Joab’s father (We. I/GW, 57, n. i), 2 S. 1725. But 
see ZeruiAII ; there is deep corruption of the text. 

Others think that ‘ Nahash ’ is a corruption produced by 
‘Nahash’ in v . 27, and read ‘Jesse’ (see Abigail), or, with 
Wellhausen {TBS 201 ; cp Gray, IIPX 91), omit t* 7 U J 13 as a 
corruption of jynJ p ( c> - 2 7)» This hardly goes far enough. 

T. K. C. 

NAHATH (Dm, NAX 60 [L]). 1. b. Reuel ( q . v.) t 

b. Esau ; Gen. 3613 {vaxop [A], voryoB [Z> ll *E], 17 vayod 
[AZ>], vayup [E]), 1 Ch. 1 37 (vayes [B], vayeB [A*], 
ivayeB [A avid -]). Probably the same as NAHAM [ q . v .] 
in 1 Ch. 4 19 (We. de Gent. 38) and Naam { q . v . ). Naam, 
Nahath, and Naham are all represented as Jerahmeelites 
(Che.). 

2. An ancestor of Samuel (1 Ch. 626 [11], Kauvad [BA], vaaO 
[L]); cp Jahath, Tahath, Tohu, Ephraim, § 12. 

3. A Levite overseer (2 Ch. 31 13, paeO [II; see Mahath, 2], 
vaed [A], vaa6 [L]). 

NAHBI ('am; NAB[e]i [BF], -Ba [A], -Bia [L], 
naiiabi [Vg.]), the Naphtalite spy (Nu. 13 14!). 

NAHOR(nim ; NAXOOP [BNADEL]), father of Terah, 
and grandfather of Abraham (Gen. 11 22-25, B; cp 1 Ch. 
I26), also represented as Terah’s son and Abraham’s 
brother (Gen. II26, P; Josh. 242 , redactional insertion). 
By Milcah he had eight sons, and by Reumah four more 
(Gen. 22 20 ff .). Among the former was Bethuel { q . v . ). 
\\ r e also hear of the 4 God of Nahor’ (Gen. 31 53, E) 
and the 4 city of Nahor’ (Gen. 24 10, J). 'Nahor* 
must, therefore, have filled an extremely important 
place in the old Hebrew traditional legends, and the 
difficulty of accounting for the name is surprising. 
‘Once,’ says Dillmann, ‘it must have been the name 
1 But Naharai in AV of 1611 a.d. 
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of a people of some importance’ ; but he grants that 
the echoes of the name which some have found (e.g. 
Maspero, Struggle of the Nations , 64) in the name of 
the village of Haura in the district of Saruj (Strug), or 
in that of l laditha en-Naura, to the S. of 'Ana, are 
scarcely probable. It is much more natural to con¬ 
jecture that the name is that of an Aramaean deity 
(Jensen, ZA, 1896, p. 300); but the true explanation 
is probably to be sought in another direction. Compar¬ 
ing the following clauses from Gen. 24 10 and 27 43 (both 
J), ‘ He arose and went to Aram-naharaim, to the city 
of Nahor,’ and * Arise, fiee thou to Laban my brother, 
to Haran,’ we may lie inclined to suspect that (in 
spite of the h in Naharaim), Naharaim, Nahor, and 
Haran are connected, and the considerations offered 
under Galeed may lead us to the conclusion that 
cnn:, *nm, and pn are all corruptions of pin. In Gen. 
24 10, Griitz and Hall have already corrected * city of 
Nahor ’ into ‘ city of Haran they have thus taken the 
first step towards the emendation here proposed. Cp 
Haran. Whether all the phases of the tradition of 
Haran and Nahor have thus been recovered is doubtful. 
Cp Jacob, § 3, and for a further inquiry Crit. Bib . 

As a consistent myihologist, Winckler {Cl 2 97) makes ‘ Nahor ’ 
originally a form of the sun-god, adopting of course the plausible 
view that Milcah means ‘queen (of heaven).’ T. K. C. 

NAHSHON, or, in Ex. 623 AV, Naashon (JCT 3 ; 
N<\a[c]co)N [BNAFL]), b. Amminadab, brother-in-law 
of Aaron, and (in Nu., Ch.) ‘prince’ of the tribe of 
Judah; also (in Ch., Ruth, Mt.) ancestor of David 
(Ex. 623 Nu. 1 7 [oaaacoo, B] 23 7 12 17 10 14 1 Ch. 210 f 
Ruth 420 Mt. 1 4 f). Cp Ei.isueba, Joshua. 

The name might mean ‘little serpent’ (§§ 68, 77). If, how¬ 
ever, a ‘ serpent-clan ’ is improbable, and if the affinities of 
‘ Xahshon ’ and the names grouped with it are N. Arabian, it 
is a reasonable conjecture that Nahshon has arisen, partly by 
corruption, partly by expansion, out of CUhn Qs’in), Husham 
(Hushan), an Edomite name in Gen. 36349C See Nun (end). 

T. K. C. 

NAHUM (Dm § 62; naoym [BNAQ]), ‘rich in 
comfort, comforter’ [is God]; cp D-liY], j-l^n and see 
Stade, Grant., § 227). The name occurs nowhere else 
in OT (cm Neh. 7 7 is a miswriting for cirn, Ezra 22; cp 
Neh. IO26), but is found in Phoenician inscriptions 
(CIS 1 , no. 123 ; cp -cru in 93/. ; cp A. Jeremias, Beitr. 
zur Ass. u. sent. Sprachwissensch. 3 [1894], 91). 

The heading of the book is twofold. The first part 
is evidently late (note mass'd, and see Isaiah ii., § 9); 

,. it describes the reference of the prophecy, 

1 . Heading. and ig suggested by 2 8 [ 9 ] 3 7 . The 

second part will become identical in form with the 
headings of Isaiah and Obadiah, and almost so with 
that of Habakkuk in its original form (cp also Am. li), 
if we regard the opening word sepher (isd). ‘ book,’ as 
a late editorial addition. The concluding word, * the 
Elkoshite,’ gives the name of the prophet’s home, which 
lay, probably but not certainly, in the southern kingdom 
(see Elkoshite). 

Nahum is mentioned in Tob. 14 4 [n] Sinaiticus; but 
only as the author of oracles on Nineveh, the fulfilment 
. of which is yet to be expected. Of Nahum’s 

2. Date ot |jf e a jj tbat even tbe /7 tee Prophetarum 
prophecy can ted us ]s tbat b j s p r0 phetic message 

against was confirmed by the wonder of the fall of 
Nineveh. >gj neveb( and that he was buried in his 
native place—therefore not in Assyria (see Elkosiute). 
These statements have no point of contact with history. 
It is, however, a safe inference from the book itself that 
the decline of Assyria had begun in the prophet’s lifetime. 
The capture of No-amon (the Egyptian Thebes) was 
already past ( 38 ^.), and the capture of Nineveh by 
Cyaxares and Nabopolassar was still future when the 
prophecy was written. Thus we get both an upper 
and a lower limit of date for the composition of the 
work. We have next to ask which capture of 

Thebes is intended. The Egyptian Thebes was twice 
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captured by ASur-bani-pal ( q.v ., §§ 1, 3). It is, how¬ 
ever, only the second of these events (about 663 B.C.) 
that was a real conquest and corresponds in its details 
to the description in Nah. 38 ^ (cp the inscription on 
the Rassam cylinder translated with parallels by Jensen, 
KB 2 160-169 also Schr. KA 450^ )• Wellhausen 
(A 7 . Proph.W 164) objects that the conquest of Thebes 
could not be meant, as in that case to the question ‘ Art 
thou better than No-amon?' Nineveh might with good 
reason reply, ‘ Obviously, for No-amon itself fell before 
me.’ It is, however, as 38/". clearly shows, on ability 
to resist an enemy, alxwe all on natural strength of 
position and resources, that the comparison rests, and 
such a comparison is valid even if Thebes did fall before 
the Assyrians. Still, should new monuments bring to 
light a conquest of Thebes by some other power at a 
more suitable date, a rather improbable supposition, this 
would naturally Ixj preferred. It is only if the prophecy 
of Nahum had to be assigned a date as near as 
possible to the conquest of Thebes by the Assyrians, 
that Wellhausen’s objection would have to be allowed 
some weight, as in that case the abstract and impersonal 
nature of the comparison, and the absence of the taunt 
‘As thou hast done to her, so will others do to thee' 
would certainly be remarkable. 

However, the fact that we know of only one imperial city and 
one great fortress adapted for Nahum's comparison by no means 
shuts us up to one of these two alternatives,—(a) to fix the date of 
his prophecy immediately after 663 (Schr., Kautzsch, Wi.), and 
(/>), if we insist on giving it a later date, to assume also a later 
capture of Thebes (We.). On the contrary, the catastrophe of 
the year 663 might very well he referred to even several decades 
later, more particularly if the city ‘never recovered from it’ 
(E. Mey. GA 354 [ 1887J). 

On the other hand, it is intrinsically probable that 
the prophecy belongs to a time moderately near the 
actual fall of Nineveh, or at least when the fall of 
the Assyrian power might reasonably be hoped for. 
Such an occasion, indeed, Winckler 1 thinks he has 
found not long after 663 in the revolt of Samas-sum- 
ukin of Babylon against his brother Asur-bani-pal of 
Assyria (see Asur-bani-pal’s account of it, KBIxZ^ff. ; 
cp also 3 1 194^), in which many of the vassals of 
Assyria, amongst them ‘the West land’ and thus perhaps 
also Manasseh of Judah, took part. 

The situalion may very well have been for a short time quite 
threatening for Asur-hani-pal, and a Judzean prophet—whether 
his own king were involved in the struggle or not, matters not— 
might very well look forward to the success of the revolting 
powers. In that case, however, in the opinion of the present 
writer, the prophecy must have been directed rather against the 
reigning king in his own person than against the capital of his 
kingdom. If ASur-bani-pal’s twin brother really succeeded, what 
his success meant was the end of the Babylonian vice-regency 
and his own mounting the throne in Nineveh; no one could in 
such a case expect a real fall of Nineveh itself from its position as 
ruler of the world. Moreover, Nahum’s description does not 
read as if Nineveh’s own subjects or a great confederacy were 
marching against it; on the contrary, the reference appears to be 
to a single, unnamed, perhaps new ly-risen nation, against which 
Nineveh, like Thebes (39), could at first oppose the masses of 
its own vassals (29 3 15 £*17). 

Glad as we should be, then, to follow Winckler in 
using the book of Nahum to impart life to the dreary 
days of Manasseh, the intrinsic probabilities of the case 
furnish no support for his ingenious hypothesis. It was 
probably only with the death of the powerful Asur-bani- 
pal (626) that Assyria showed any visible decline in 
strength. It may have been shortly after this that 
Nahum uttered his prophecy, which would thus fall 
in the days preceding the first siege of Nineveh by 
Cyaxares. Absolute certainty with regard to the date 
is unattainable. Nor yet can we be sure whether Nahum 
had any definite hostile force in view, whether Mede or 
Scythian. 

The date thus fixed can hardly be applied to the 

1 AT UnteTS . (1892), 124; ( 7/1 (1895), 101. (So too, before 
Winckler, Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy, Good H’ords, Nov. 1891, 
P- 743-1 
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whole of the book. In chap. 1 i- 2 1 3 Bickell and Gunkel, 
-w f following up a hint first given by G. Frohn- 
° me y er ( see Del. on Ps. 9 ), have discovered 
113 an alphabetical acrostic. 1 The order, it is 
true, has been dislocated ; it is seen most clearly down to 
the letter ' (cp [v. i], ,12:02 \y. 3]* iJJia [^. 4]. • . • cnn 

and [v. 5], toy] and inon [v. 6], ato and yrOi 

[v. 7]) ; but no attempted restoration will lead to 
adequately certain results. This much at least must 
be conceded, however, to Bickell and Gunkel, that 
there once was a complete alphabet, and for this at 
least the whole of chap. 1 is required. Now, through¬ 
out the whole of this chapter there is no reference to 
Nineveh, and the (better preserved) first part is rather 
colourless and academic in tone. What it speaks of is 
not a particular but a universal judgment, resting upon 
the fundamental laws of the divine government (v. if.). 
We find here an approach, on the one hand, to the 
manner of the didactic alphabetical songs of a later age, 
and, on the other hand, to that of certain eschatological 
and apocalyptie appendices by the insertion of which 
the framers of the prophetic canon sought to adapt 
other older prophetic books (especially those nearest to 
Nahum—viz. Micah, Habakkuk, Zephaniah) to the tastes 
of the readers of their own day. This section of Nahum, 
therefore, we must, with Gunkel and Bickell, assign to 
a late date; Wellhausen had already observed, on 1 7, 
that ‘ the language of the Psalms here begins to make 
its appearance.' The editor of Nahum in this case has 
for once prefixed the more generalising supplement to 
the ancient oracle, instead of (as was usually done) 
making it an appendix ; the reason perhaps being that 
Nahum’s genuine prophecy had already been mutilated 
at the beginning. He did not, however, make the 
supplement himself; he found it among materials 
already before him ; he himself attached no importance 
to its alphabetical form, and in its closing portion he 
obliterated this in the course of a revision which from 
v. 12 onwards is clearly designed to form a transition 
leading up to the special subject of the divine judgment. 
We cannot hope, therefore, that any attempt at restora¬ 
tion ean be rewarded with full success. 

The prophecy against Nineveh as we now have it 
begins with 22, immediately followed by v. 4 (cp We.). 

4. Contents of 24 "' ,< on *•;. text ? f ?■ « see Stem.) 
the genuine P red,ets vlvldI ) r and picturesquely the 
prophecy of assaillt u P on Xineveh (which is named 

F Nahum in Vm 9 ^’ the ea P ture and saek °f the 
city. Verses 12-14 contain an oracle 

of Yahwe against the king of Assyria, who is likened 
to a lion seeking its prey (in v. 14 read with Buhl and 
Wellhausen masc. suffixes of the 2nd pers.). 3 1-7 

again prophesies war, desolation, and the deepest 
humiliation for Nineveh (named in v. 7) as punishments 
for its deeds of violence and treachery. Verses 8-n 
(not necessarily the beginning of a new section) justify 
the prophecy by reference to the similar fate of the 
Egyptian Thebes (see No) ; vv. 12-14, again, contain 
very vivid touches drawn from incidents of the war, 
especially the defence by the besieged ; vv. 15^-17 picture 
the melting away of the Ninevite forces by comparing 
them with swarms of locusts vanishing as quickly as 
they have come. Finally, vv. 18 f. are addressed to the 
king of Assyria after his power has fallen to ruin. 

Thus the entire prophecy of Nahum admits of division 
into three sections, each of which may perhaps have 
originally been a separate prophecy :—22 4-n 212-14 3. 
The last of these is possibly made up of several pieces. 
Billerbeck ( ap . Jeremias, as above) proposes to introduce 
3 12-15*2 (;nn) after 24 so as to bring together in one 

1 Cp ZATIV, 1893, pp. 223^; SIVA IP, Phil.-hist. Classe, 
131 5, 1894 ; Gunkel, Schdpf. 1 1. Chaos (1895), 102. Further 
attempts are made by Nowack, Kleine Propheten , 1897, and O. 
Happel, Der Psalm Nahum , 1900. See also G. B. Gray, 
Expos..' Sept. 1898 ; Cheyne, ib. Oct. 1898 (who contribute fresh 
suggestions); W. R. Arnold, ZATIV , 1901, pp. 225-265. 
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place the descriptions of war and siege with the effect 
of enriching them ; but this is surely quite unnecessary. 

All the pieces in question, by their similarity of spirit, 
as well as by the richness of fancy and power of 

5 Possible P oetical representation which they exhibit 

' . H in common, declare themselves as a whole 
Of text t0 be the WOrk of a sin S le writer who in 

1 1 is designated as Nahum of Elkosh or 
Elkeshe (see Elkoshitk, b). In details we are left un¬ 
certain as to what really ought to be assigned to the 
author, by many corruptions of the text. The un¬ 
usual difficulty of the book arises from the same cause, 
in part at least. The corruption is of ancient date, for 
(£) gives but little help. 1 Valuable contributions towards 
a restoration have recently been made by Buhl ( ZATW 
5 179 ff. [1885]), and still more by Wellhausen (AY. 
Proph.W) ; on chap. 1, compare also Bickell and Gunkel 
[see note, col. 3259; also, on chaps. 112-214 and 
chaps. 2 3 , Ruben’s articles cited at end of article]. 
Much, however, still remains to be done. 2 [Ruben has 
also restored the text of chap. 3 ; but his results are 
still unpublished. He has succeeded in emending the 
impossible of 317, as pointed out in SHOT on Is. 
33 18 ; cp Scribe.] 

It was indicated by the writer of the present article, 
as far back as 1882, that in ehaps. 2 and 3 there oceur 

6 Metre occasiona l examples of the kind or elegiac 

verse—the halting verse with two members, 
a shorter and a longer. Two such verses are found in 


22, one in v . 7, two in v . 9 (as restored), two in v . ir, 
with a supernumerary member, two in v . 13, two in 
38 (as restored), four in v. n f . , three in v . 14 15 a , five 
in v . 18 f . (delete -p^y in v . 19). Are we to suppose that 
the ‘ elegiac ’ metre was still more prominent in the 
original text, and that therefore the attempt to recover 
this text must include the search for ‘ elegiac ’ verses 
(cp New World , 1893, pp. 46 jf. ), textual criticism being 
thus supplied at once with a standard and an instru¬ 
ment? In some cases this question must be answered 
affirmatively. Thus, 2 12 cannot possibly have had a 
different metre from vv. n 13; 891013 were of course 
constructed on the same model as 3811121415a and 
still show unmistakable traces that this was the case ; the 
same assumption is very natural for 28 and 210. To 
apply this method further is tempting, but not free 
from risk. If the description in 3 1-7 and in the (closely 
related) threatening in 214 [13] were originally written 
in ‘ elegiac verse,’ their present form shows that they 
must have been greatly modified by an editor. This is 
also the only portion of the prophecy against Nineveh 
which contains the divine name (214 [13] 85), and which 
has a certain theological colouring, reminding one of 
Ezekiel ; elsewhere the prophet expresses simple human 
indignation at Nineveh’s violent deeds, and describes 
war as if it were a natural phenomenon—a storm which 
no one thinks of seeking to explain. 

Besides the commentaries on the Minor Prophets and the 
articles, etc., quoted above, see O. Strauss, Nahumi de Nino 
i'aticinium , 1853 ; A. B. Davidson, A ahum, 
7. Literature. Habakkuk, and Zephaniah, 1896 ; Billerbeck 
and A. Jeremias, ‘Der Untergang Ninevehs 
u. die Weissagungsschrift des Nahum von Elkosch,’ in Beitr. 


1 Cp Vollers, Das Dodckaproph. der Alex. I., Berlin, 1880; 
Schuurmans Stekhoven, De alexandrijnsche vertaling van het 
Dodekapropheton , Leiden, 1887. 

2 In 2 8 the word ‘queen,’ seems to have dropped out 

before nrtai although the text is not quite healed by its restora¬ 
tion. [For nnSyn Paul Ruben, Acad. March 7, 1896 (cp June 
20), suggests n^nyn* ‘ the Lady ’; cp Ass. etellit , fern, etellitu 
(see Athaliah); we must then suppose to be a corruption 
of some verb parallel to nnVj, anc l insert ''ip as proposed 
already-] In 29 restore (after <P) ftSHl .Vp'p, and then delete 
n’D'D as (correctly) explanatory of ncm 5 it may he presumed 
further that after the second ncy a •ncx' has fallen out; in 
2 14 perhaps we ought to read .* 12*13 for rt 33 “l instead of the nrZH 
of © assumed by Buhl and Wellh.; in 3 8, adopt Wellh.’s emenda¬ 
tions, but also delete nV T3D D'O as a gloss. [On 2 1 cp Cheyne 
on Is. 52 1 SPOT.] 
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z. Ass. 3 [1898], pp. 87-188; P. Ruben, ‘An Oracle of Nahum,' 
PS BA, 20 [1898!, pp. 173-185; and/OA’ll [1899], PP' 44 8 '455- 
A. R. S. Kennedy, art. ‘Nahum’ in Hastings’ DBZ See 

also Amos and Hosea, end, and on some outstanding critical 
problems, Pkoehecv and Crit. Bib. K. B. 

NAIDUS (nai^oc [B], nagiAoc [A]), i Esd. 93 i = 
Ezra 1030. Benaiah, 8. 


NAIL. 1. "IJV, ydthed paxillus), a peg, 

pin, or nail, driven into the wall (Ezek. 15 3, EV ‘pin,’ Is. 2225) 
or more especially a ‘ tent-pin ’ driven into the earth to fasten 
the tent (Ex. 27 19 35 18 8831 Judg. 4 2iyC Is. 33 20 54 2); see 
Tent. Hence to drive a pin or fasten a nail can mean to give 
any oje a firm and stable abode (Is. 2223), an image still fre¬ 
quent among the Arabs (examples in Ges. 1'hes ., s.v.). The 
figure of a pin or nail is also applied to a prince (so 0 para¬ 
phrases Is. 2223 25) on whom the care and welfare of the state 
depend (Zech. 10 4, || see Corner-stone). 

2 *T 7 D 7 , only in pi. n’lTCDD, masmerdth (Jer. 10 4), ni” 11700 , 

mismerdth (2 Ch. 3 9), C'lOOO, mastnerim (Is. 41 7), c' 7000 * »/«• 
tncrlm (1 Ch. 22 3) (^Aoi; cp Jn. 20 25) applied to nails of iron ; 


nnoiro, masmerdth, used metaphorically in Eccles. 12 11 (see 
RV). ’ 

NAIN (nain [Ti.WH], some MSS nagin, nagim). 
a city (note the ‘gate’ and the ‘great multitude’ of 
, ~ . , v. 12) where Jesus restored to life a 

eograp ica ^ad man wbo was b e j n g carried out 
pro mem. tQ burial (Lk. 7 i,t). According to 
Eusebius (OS 285 41) it was 12 (but Jerome [ 14322 ] 
says 2) R. in. S. of Tabor, near Endor. This may be 
held to point to the hamlet now called Nain , which is 
at the base of the Neby Dahi (or Little Hermon), and 
is a most miserable nook, though the associations of 
the gospel-story enable one easily to forget this ; the 
situation, too, is charming — on one side the western 
base of Little Hermon, on the other the broad expanse 
of Esdraelon. But is the site correct ? Though there 
are rock-tombs near the modern Nain, this is not 
enough to prove that there was ever a walled city on 
this site. The Midrash ( Btr. rabba, 98, on Gen. 
4915) does indeed mention a locality called Naim ; but 
this may be identical with the land of Tin'am (cj/in) 
mentioned just before. There is also a special reason 
for doubting the accuracy of the traditional text. The 
parallelism between the miracle of the raising of the 
widow’s son of * Nain ‘ and that of the widow’s son of 
Zarepijath (q.v.) is so close (cp 1 K. 178-24) that one 
is justified in suspecting that there has been a combina¬ 
tion of the story of Elijah’s merciful miracle with the 
similar one of Elisha (2 K. 4 18-37), and that Nain, or 
Naim, should rather be Shunem (cvv-qfi ; for a par¬ 
allel see Salim). Nain or Naim may be a scribe’s 
correction of the fragmentary vrjfx. He knew that 
Jesus had to pass by Esdraelon, and that there was a 
locality called Naim in the old territory of Issachar 
(see the Midrash above), and fixed its site not so very 
far from the true scene of the narrative, for it is but a 
short hour's ride from Shunem to the modern Nain. 1 


Nestle ( Philol. Sacra , 20) ingeniously, but less 
plausibly, suggests that Nain might perhaps be trans¬ 
literated c’m. and rendered ‘the awakened.’ It is 
satisfactory that Nestle, too, recognises the doubtfulness 
of the locality assigned in Lk. 

It should he noticed in conclusion that if Tischendorfs 
reading V 137 (AV ‘the day after’) be accepted in v. n, 
the evangelist did not know the distance between Capernaum 
and Shunem. This will not at all impair the effect of his 
narrative, for the combination of the Sermon in the Plain, the 
Capernaum cure, and the still greater marvel of ‘ Nain ' is the 
finest possible preparation for the message in Lk. 7 22. We 
may indeed save Lk.’s credit as a geographer by adopting the 
alternative reading ei' ru> efrjs (RV, ‘soon afterwards’) with 
Treg., WH, and B. Weiss. Perhaps neither reading is correct, 
and we should restore ev rr} ef. Tj/xcpa (9 37). 

It is true, Lk. states his object to be to produce an 
o M f Vi A orderl y rec ital of the things most confidently 
* > . 011 received among Christians (Lk. 1 1); but the 

principle of this arrangement was not purely 
historical: ideas had an overpowering influence on the 


1 It is probably true that the gospel narratives (and not in 
their earliest form) influenced some of the place-names in 
Palestine in the early Christian period. 
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mind of the arranger. Jesus could not, he felt, be 
inferior to Elijah and Elisha, and a miracle like those 
of Zarephath and Shunem must necessarily have followed 
the wonderful cure at Capernaum. According to a 
saying of Jesus current in some circles the Master had 
remarked on the limitations of the beneficent activity 
of Elijah and Elisha. It is Lk. who transmits this 
saying (Lk. 425-27), though he gives it a setting which 
makes it seem unnecessarily and unintelligibly pro¬ 
vocative. If we place this saying in connection with 
such a narrative as that of 4 Nain,' we shall no longer 
find it unintelligible. Lk. is the Pauline evangelist, 
and expounds by narratives the universality of the 
grace of Jesus Christ. Not of the gracious Master 
could it be said that the only leper healed by him was a 
Syrian, or that the only widow’s son restored by him to 
life was a Sidonian. Whether Lk. himself devised the 
’ Nain ’ story, is uncertain. We do know, however, 
that he devised an introduction to the message to John 
the Baptist (v. 22) already recorded in Mt. 11 4/, which, 
however harmless in its intention, cannot be based on 
facts because it radically misunderstands the symbolic 
language of that grand Messianic utterance. It is 
possible therefore that the beautiful ‘ Nain ’-story (or 
rather Shunem-story?) is in no sense traditional, but 
the expression of the tender and deeply thoughtful 
nature of Lk. T. K. c. 

NAIOTH (rnj or JVU [Driv.] or JVU [Kon.] Kt. ; 
JYPX Nr- ; [n]ay<n 0 [BL], NAyicoe [A], 

[Pesh., transposing H and 1 ], fAABoyAe [Jos. Ant. 
vi. 11 5 ] ; fiuath [Jer. in ON 36 12]), usually supposed to 
be the name of a place in Ramah, where David and 
Samuel took refuge when Saul was pursuing David, 

1 S. 19 19 22/I (bis), 20 1. Except in 19 18 it is always 
followed by nana, ‘in Ramah,’ and in this passage too 
Wellhausen following 0 , would restore naia. It is most 
unlikely, however, that a place within a place would be 
specified, especially in this late narrative (cp Samuel, 
Books of, § 4). Tg. Jon. explained the word ‘ school ’ 
(njsSw rua)> thus making n'U an equivalent of rurio in 

2 K.22i4 (AV, following Tg., College [q.v.]). This 
view, however, though supported on grounds of his own 
by Ewald (Hist. 349/.), is philologically too fantastic to 
be adopted (sec Driver, TBS 125), though it may safely 
be added that no explanation of the word can be made 
more probable. 

Plainly the word is corrupt, and tbe best emendation of 
TO”)2 JVU is perhaps ni’ 35 , ‘ Gibeah of Jerahmeel ’ 

(cp Jos. y€\fSovad). The place intended is that mentioned in 
1 S. 10 5, where ]\IT and 0 read C’nSxn 'j (EV ‘the hill of 
God’), but where we should (supported by several parallel 
cases) certainly read O'^NEITV 2, ‘Gibeah of the Jerah- 
meelites.’ What the Jerahmeelites have to do in this connection 
is explained elsewhere (see Saul, § 2). Cp H. P. Smith, 
ad loc., who, however, cannot throw any light on the word. 


NAME. ‘ Name ’ and * names ’ are inseparable 
departments of the same subject. The conception 

of 4 name ’ ideally precedes the pro- 


1. Name = 
nature. 


duction of names ; the very first name 
that can be supposed to have been 
given presupposes the conception of 4 name. ’ When 
(the Hebrews said) the first man called the beasts and 
birds by their names (Gen. 220) it was because, as 
Milton (Paradise Lost, 8352^) puts it, he 4 understood 
their nature’—because the (Hebrew) names he gave 
them were the natural and adequate expressions of their 
innermost beings. And the wise man commonly known 
as the Preacher assures us (Eccles. 61 oa) that 4 what¬ 
ever comes into being, long ago has its name been pro¬ 
nounced.* When, however, nothing had come into 
existence, there could be no names, as indeed there 
could be no name-giver. As the Babylonian creation- 
epic says:— 

There was a time when, above, the heaven was not named, 
Below, the earth bore no name. 
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We can now consider the terms for 'name.' In 
Hebrew, as in Assyrian, there are two synonyms, (i) 
"IDT, ztker, is commonly rendered 1 remem- 

2 Terms 

4 4 brance,’ but is certainly connected with the 

Ass. zikd.ru, 'to name/ ‘mention’ (whence zikru , 
•name’); (2) ctf. sem, corresponds to the Ass. Sumu . 
For ztker we may quote Ex. 17 m, *1 will blot out 
the name (EV remembrance) of Amalek from under 
heaven’; Ps. 34 16, ‘to cut off their name (EV the 
remembrance of them) from the earth’ ; Ex. 3 15, 'this 
is my name for ever, and this is my title (EV my 
memorial) unto all generation^’; Ps. 30 s and 97 12, 

* give thanks to his holy name ' (so RV ; AV m £. 1 to the 
memorial of his holiness ’); Hos. 12 s [6], ‘ Yah we is his 
name' (EV ‘his memorial'). The same word z$ker 
may be used of the recital or solemn mention of God’s 
titles to honour and gratitude in the cultus ; hence a 
psalmist says (Ps. 65 [6])— 

In (the world of) death there is no mention (EV remembrance) 
of thee ; 

In Sheol who will give thee thanks? 

The other word (sem) is much the commoner. The 
root-meaning is uncertain, nor is there any valid reason 
for thinking that the primary meaning in usage is 
‘ monument ’ (as if from ‘ to be high ’ ?). 

In 2 S. 813 the text is certainly, and in Gen. 11 4 most 
probably, 1 corrupt. In Is. 55 13 we read that the new 
OT splendour of nature which will accompany 
f 4 the deliverance of Israel ‘ will be to 

re erences. Yahwe for a name, for an everlasting 
sign that shall not be cut off.’ ‘Monument’ would 
not be unsuitable here ; but the familiar sense ‘renown ’ 
will do perfectly well (cp Dan. 9 15 EV, ‘ thou hast gotten 
thee renown’). Inis. 5 ds, ‘a memorial (see Hand) 
and a name better than sons and daughters,’ the word 
‘name’ implies ideas more mystic and primitive than 
would be suggested by the simpler word ‘monument.’ 
The idea seems to be that God-fearing eunuchs will, 
even in the world of death, enjoy the consciousness of 
the honour still paid to them upon earth by the con¬ 
gregation of worshippers in the temple. The popular 
religion clung to the primitive veneration of ancestors 
(cp 1 S. 24 22 2 S. 18 18, with H. P. Smith’s notes), and 
the prophetic writer appears to mean that no cultus of 
dead ancestors will give such satisfaction to those 
ancestors as the honorific mention of the names of 
pious proselytes in the community of Zion will give to 
these proselytes even in death. This may seem to us 
a strange idea ; but the passage quoted above from 
Ps. 65 (cp 8811) may strike us as still stranger, if we 
consider what it implies. Why should the great God, 
Yahwe, be moved to pity by such a consideration as the 
psalmist offers? We must not weaken the passage too 
much. It certainly contains the idea that worshippers 
are needful to Yahwe, because the divine life would lack 
some touch of perfectness without the tribute of reverent 
and grateful praise. This idea may be unphilosophical; 
but it is profoundly religious. In some form, the idea 
of sacrifice is essential to a fervent religion, and to the 
noblest psalmists true sacrifice is the recital of Yahwe’s 
gracious acts, each of which calls for the ascription to 
Yahwe of a new title. Now, to primitive men the 
name is the expression of the personality. Yahwe’s 
worshippers, therefore, from a primitive point of view, 
enable God's personality to find that fuller expression 
which it constantly needs. 

The truth of the statement that the name is (ideally 
at least) the manifestation of the personality, and con¬ 
sequently may even be prophetic of the fortunes of the 
person named, will be clear if we look at a few of the 
OT narratives ; see, e.g. , Gen. 35 10, ‘ Thy name shall 
no more be called Jacob, but Israel shall be thy name,’ 
and ib. 18, ‘she called his name Ben-oni, but his father 

1 Probably no one practised in textual criticism will fail to 
see that ct? comes out of IC’tni, a variant to 

Vd Ityjni which precedes. 
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called him Benjamin.’ It is true, this intimate con¬ 
nection between name and character or fortune is not 
always prominent. Names are often given, according 
to the narratives, for some apparently accidental reason ; 
it is when the person named has some special dignity or 
pre-eminence among the leaders of Israel that the name 
has evidently a mystic significance. The prophets 
make great use of the idea. Thus— 

Is. 1 26, * afterward thou shall be called The city of righteous¬ 
ness, the faithful city.’ 

9 6[5], ‘his name shall be called Wonderful, counsellor (?)/ 
etc. 

63 16, * thou, O Yahw£, art our father ; our redeemer from 
of old is thy name.’ 

Jer. 33 16, 'this is [the name] by which she shall be called— 
Yahwe is our righteousness.’ 1 

Ezek.4835, 'the name of the city from that day shall be, 
Yahwe is there.’ 

Mt. 1 21, ‘thou shall call hisname Jesus, for he shall save his 
people from their sins.’ 2 

This connection of name and personality leads to a 
singular use of 6 uofia in the NT. In Acts 1 15 and Rev. 
34 11 13, ovoiiaTa has the sense of ‘persons’ (cp, 
however, Nil. 1 20); Deissmann produces unexpected 
parallels for this from the Egyptian papyri (A T eue Bibel - 
studien, 24/.). 

Before passing on to the great religious phrases, ' the 
name of Yahwe,’ ‘ the name of Jesus,’ we must not 
omit to mention the idiom, ' to call the 
name (of some one) over.’ For examples 
** , see, first, 2 S. T228, where Joab in his 

name upon. niessa g e to David respecting Rabbath- 
ammon says, ' lest I take the city and my name be 
called upon it.’ Here we see one of the most obvious 
secular applications of a phrase which OT writers most 
frequently employ in a religious context. Eastern 
warriors were accustomed to change the name of a 
conquered city. The citadel of the Jebusites, conquered 
by David, became ‘David’s burg’; exactly similar 
cases occur in the Assyrian inscriptions. Joab—that 
daring Misrite adventurer (see Zeruiah) — threatens 
David that he will not allow Rabbah to go out of his 
hands if he, not David, is the conqueror ; ' Joab’s burg ’ 
shall become its name. 3 

The other passages are 2 S. 62 Is. 4 1 Dt. 28 10 1 K. 
843 ( = 2 Ch. 633), jer. 7io/. 1430 149 15 i 6 2029 3234 
34 15 Am. 9 12 Is. 63 19 2 Ch. 7 14 Dan. 9 18/. ; cp Ps. 
49 11 [12]. 4 Of these, Is. 4 i, like 2 S. 1228, gives the 
phrase a secular application. In the depopulated 
condition of Jerusalem, seven women will say to one 
man, ‘ Only let thy name be called over us’— i.e., ' let 
us enjoy the benefits of having a husband for owner 
and consequently for protector.' In Am. 9 12 another 
secular application is implied. Although it is Yahwe 
who speaks, and a relation of Yahwe which is described, 
the form of expression is distinctly secular. ‘ The 
remnant of Edom ’ has, at least in one sense of the 
words, no religious relation to Yahwe ; it is as Yahwe’s 
property that his ' name ’ is said to have been called 
over it (and over the other hostile nations) ; for the 
sufferings involved for Edom in its anticipated subjuga¬ 
tion by the Jews Yahw6, as here represented, has no 
sympathy. 

All the other passages, however, imply that ownership in¬ 
volves an interest in the welfare of the persons or things owned. 
The complaint of the Jewish community in Is. 03 19 is, not that 
they are owned by Yahwe, but that, although his property, ihey 
are treated by him as if his ‘name’ had not been ‘called over’ 
them; compare this with Yahwe’s statement in Jer. 2629, and 
Daniel’s prayer in Dan. 9 18. 

1 The name surely belongs to Jerusalem, not to ihe ideal king, 
as in the second form of the same prophecy (23 6). See Jew. 
Ret. Life i 95. 

2 We may treat these words, put into the mouth of an angel, 
as prophetic. 

3 Joab is wise enough to give David a chance of averting . 
from himself this dishonour. Not improbably, however, Joab’s 
reported message to David ( vv . 26 f) is due to an editorial desire 
to reconcile two different traditions of 1 he capture of Rabbath- 
ammon (if we assume that to be the right reading ; see, how¬ 
ever, Rehoboth). 

4 Cp Kautzsch, ZA TIFQ 1 %f (1886). 
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In Dt. 28 io we read that all the other peoples will be 
afraid to touch righteous Israel, because they will see, 
by Israel’s prosperity, that Yahwe’s ‘name’ must have 
been ‘called over’ it; in v. 9 the parallel phrase is ‘a 
holy [i.e., consecrated) people,’ and in Jer. H9 for 
Israel to be the bearer of Yahwe’s name is synonymous 
with having Yahwe in its midst, and gives a right (but 
not an indefeasible right) to protection ; the same idea 
is expressed in 1 K. 843, where (as in Jer. 7 io, etc.) it is 
the temple over which the divine ‘ name * has been 
called. 

It is plausible to give a similar interpretation to the phrase 
descriptive of the ark in 2 S. 62, in spile of the difficulty caused 
by the position of (see Wellh. TBS , ad loc .). See also 
Bar. 2 15 26 1 Macc. 7 37, and, in the NT, Ja. 2 7 (on which see 
Christian, § i, col. 752), Acts 15 17 (=Am. 9 12). 

There still remain two passages, Ps. 49n[i2] and 
Jer. 15 16. Of the passage in Ps .49 there are several 
renderings. That of Wellhauscn in SHOT is, ‘ even 
should they have called whole countries their own/ which 
implies that by Dtra and by c? may have the 
same meaning (so, too, Hupfeld). There is good 
reason, however, for thinking that this is not what the 
psalmist meant ; the text is more than probably corrupt. 1 
The passage in Jer. 15 , if correctly transmitted, is 
singularly beautiful as a record of prophetic experience. 
Jeremiah says that not only externally but also internally 
he has become entirely the possession of his God—‘ thy 
word ( = revelation) became to me a delight and the joy 
of my heart, for thy name has been called upon me, O 
Yahwe Sebadth.’ Probably, however, for \ti ‘and . . . 
became,’ we should read *m ‘and let . . . become,’ 
making it a prayer of Jeremiah (cp Cornill and Duhm 
ad loc.). 

In this connection we may refer to the naming of a 
son by the father. It is true that the name might be 
given by the mother (Gen. 29 30 35 18, 1 S. 4 21), and 
no doubt was given by her generally in the primaeval 
period of matriarchy (cp Kinship, § 4); but in the 
period of monandrous 1 baal’-marriage (Kinship, § 9 
ff.) the priority of right belonged to the father 
(Gen. 1 615 I 7 19 Ex. 222 2 S. 12 24 2 Is. 8 3 Hos. 14^ 
Lk. 113 63), who could, if he chose, alter the name given 
to the child by the mother (Gen. 35 18). The son, in 
fact, should theoretically have been named by the father, 
as a sign of lordship. 

Another phrase which may be quoted here is ‘ a new 
name.’ In Is. 622 it is said of Jerusalem that at its 
_ restoration it shall be called by a new 
5. New Name. name c ., ( 6v0fia KaLvbv)t and, ac¬ 
cording to Is. 65 15, Yahwe will call his servants by 
another name ((S, again, 6 vofxa kcuvov). Further, in 
Rev. 2 17, we hear of a ‘ new name which no man knows 
but he that receives it. ’ It is doubtful whether this 
means a new name for each believer, or the new name 
of Christ (cp 3 12 19 12). The former view is more 
probable. When born into a new world, each believer 
will need a new name, suggestive of his new character 
and standing. We may venture to compare the giving 
of a new name to kings (as notably in Egypt) at their 
accession ; cp 2 K. 2334 24 17. 3 The new name in Rev., 
l.c ., is also said to be hidden from all but its bearer. 
This reminds us of the feeling, so widespread among 
savage tribes, of the danger of disclosing one’s name, 
because this would enable an enemy by magic means to 
work to one’s personality some deadly injury (cp Frazer, 
Golden Bough f 2 ), 1 404 ff. ). 

We now pass on to those great religious phrases ' the 

1 The number of conflicting explanations is significant. 

2 Kt. jnp'1 i K r - *npm> with reference to v . 25A 

3 There is surely some mistake in the document. Either the 
names given by Necho and Nebuchadrezzar respectively, were 
not those here given (cp the case of the son of Necho I., A A 7 /C 2 ), 
166), or else the change of names was not due to these suzerains 
of Judah but to the religious authorities. See Mattaniah, 
Shallum. 


name of Yahwe/ ' the name of Jesus ’ (or, of the Christ), 
j- - The ‘ name ’ of a god is properly his 

*Y hw' manifestation, and since one form of this 
* manifestation is the name (presumably a 
revealed name) given to him in the cultus, the ‘name’ 
of Israel’s god is Yahwe, as the name of Moab’s god is 
Chemosh. Whatever the primitive meaning of the 
Heb. lem and the Ass. Sumu may have been, it was 
not merely ‘ name’ in our sense of the word, but some¬ 
thing much fuller which would be applicable to all forms 
of divine manifestation. ‘Name,’ ‘glory,’ ‘face,’ are 
parallel terms. The divinity in the so-called Mai'dk 
or ‘Angel’ 1 of Yahw6 (cp Angel, § 3) is sometimes 
called the pdnitn (IcFjd) ‘face/ sometimes the kdbod 
(hid) ‘glory,’ sometimes the Jfem (csr) or ‘name’ of 
Yahwe (Ex. 232 i 33 14 1822/I; cp 3234 and Is. 639). 
The ark, too, is described as a dwelling-place of the 
‘glory’ (1 S. 422), and of the ‘face’ (Xu. IO35, 

‘from thy face’), but not of the ‘name,’ of Yahwd. 
The reason is that the ‘ name ’ of Yahw& came to be 
specially connected with the cultus— i.e ., with the temple, 
where the solemn invocation of Yahwe took place. The 
connection of the ‘ name * of Yahw6 with the Mal'dk or 
Angel was too primitive to be abandoned ; but the ark 
of Yahwe, not being as primitive in conception as the 
Angel, never succeeded in annexing the third of the 
synonymous terms — viz. ‘name.’ As time went on, 
however, this term, which was originally associated with 
the cultus at all sanctuaries (Ex. 2024), became more 
and more closely attached to the temple (see 1 K. 81629 
93, Is. 1 87, Jer. 7 12). And how does Yahwe continue 
to make known his name? liy answering the prayers 
offered in (or, towards) the temple— i.e., by delivering 
his people (Is. 526 64 1). Hence, in Ps. 20 i[ 2], ‘The 
name of the God of Jacob place thee in security ’ means, 

‘ The God whom thou hast invoked answer thy prayers.’ 
Indeed, in all such passages (e.g. , Ps. 207[8] 44 .s[ 6 ]) 
we may safely say that there is a tacit reference to the 
invocation of God’s name in the sanctuary. Thus the 
prayers of faithful Israel are a substitute for the presence 
of the ark in the Israelitish host, and by prayers are 
meant invocations of Yahwe as the promise-keeping God 
of Israel. 2 

Against one serious temptation the Israelitish thinkers and 
writers were consistently proof; they never allow us to think 
that the ‘ Name of Yahwe ’ is a separate divine being from Yahwe. 
Like the Mal’ak Yahwe (in whom, indeed, according to Ex. 
2321 , Yahwe’s name is), the Name of Yahwe is virtually 
equivalent to Yahwe (note the parallelism in Ps. 20 1 [2]). Such 
a phrase as ‘Ashtoreth, the name of Baal’ (^V3 CC ninths 
CIS 1 , no. 3, 1 . 18) has no analogue in Hebrew writings. 
Certainly in Is. 30 27 we find the startling expression / the name 
of Yahwe cometh hut the context shows that Yahwe himself is 
meant, and in the || passage, 50 19, ‘the name’ alternates with 
‘ the glory ’ of Yahwe (cp Ex. 33 18 /.). 

In Lev. 24 n, Dt. 2858, we find caused independently 
(in Lev. 24 16, however, cr should be cd, see 0 Vg.). 

^ The son of an Israelitish woman whose 
— Yahwt father was an Egyptian (so EV ; but nsD 
might mean a Musrite ; cp Mizraim, § 2b, 
Moses) blasphemed the name and cursed ; therefore 
{v. 23) he was stoned ; so P. Another late writer 
makes Moses exhort the Israelites to ‘ fear this glorious 
and fearful name, Yahwe thy God.’ XYith this, G. 
Hoffmann ( Ueb. ein. Phon. Inschriften, 47/!) compares 

1 The use of the term as a term for the temporary 

manifestation of Yahwe as a director and agent has not yet been 
explained. Great difficulties in expounding the biblical notices 
consistently will be overcome if we suppose that the term 
originally employed was, not ‘ messenger,’ but 

‘king.’ The inferior divine beings, afterwards described as 
‘angels,’ were—if this is correct—originally designated 
‘kings.’ The objection to calling them either ‘gods ' (cm^n) or 
‘kings’ (c'ZjSe) naturally led to the abandonment of the former 
term (n'D^x), and the modification or transformation of the 
latter (q'^Vo)* 

2 Cp Lagarde’s explanation of the name Yahwe as promis- 
sorum stator.’ 
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a passage in the inscription of Eshmun'azar (CIS 3 i 6 / ) 
which he reads cn ifco Dtf (a title appended first to 
rmcy. Astarte, and then to ptTK, Eshmun), and renders 
as ‘supreme Person’ (nomen— numen). He remarks 
that the object of the phrase was to avoid seeming to 
bind the entire divinity to the spot where the temple was, 
and illustrates the form of the expression by Ps. 47 io 
926 on the one hand, and Ps. 7 18 §3 922 on the other ; 
in the latter passages, following Hitzig, he thinks (but 
here perhaps few will follow him) that is to be 

connected adjectivally with ny. 

The exegesis of the NT passages in which the term 
1 name ’ occurs is not always easy. We have no right 

8 NT usage t0 P resume l ^ at O ^ presuppositions by 
® * themselves are sufficient to account for 
the expressions. Passages like Acts 19 17 (‘the name 
of the Lord Jesus was magnified’) cause no difficulty ; 
but what is to be said of certain phrases in the same 
chapter, * they were baptized into the name of the Lord 
Jesus ’ (v. 5), and ’ to name over those who had the 
evil spirits the name of the Lord Jesus’ ( v . 13)? Else¬ 
where the use of the formula, ‘ to be baptized in the 
name of the Lord Jesus ’ (/ 3 <nrTl£ecrdai els rb bvofxa [or 
iv, or e 7 ri (r<p) ovbixari] Kvplov *Irjcrou), has been fully 
treated from the point of view of the history of the rite 
of baptism (col. 473 f) but it still remains to consider 
the possible meaning or meanings of the phrases. The 
formula ‘ baptize in the name of Jesus ’ (/ 3 a7rr. els rb 
6 vofia I.) has no doubt an analogy in the phrase 
‘ believe in the name of Jesus ’ (irurrebeiv els rb 6vopa 
I.), which means to believe that Jesus is what Christian 
teachers say that he is— i. e ., that he is the Christ, or in 
the case of the Fourth Gospel (where, however, the 
phrase is not prominent, see Faith, § 3) that he is the 
only-begotten Son of God ; and we have reason to think 
that the expression of faith in the Lordship or Messiahship 
of Jesus was the condition on which, in the earliest times, 
the rite of baptism was administered. Baptism, there¬ 
fore, might be simply the consummation of discipleship— 
the outward and visible sign of the entering on a new life 
characterised by self-purification, and the opening of 
one’s heart to the word of God ; and such it doubtless was 
in the primitive Jerusalem community. Largely owing 
to Paul, however, baptism became much more than this. 
Paul’s Hellenic converts needed mysteries, and such 
mysteries he (and perhaps others before him) provided 
for them by expanding the significance of Baptism and 
the Supper of the Lord. 1 Necessarily ‘in the name’ 
(eis rb bvofjia) and the similar phrases now obtained a 
mystic meaning. The gift of the Spirit was communi¬ 
cated at baptism, no doubt on ethical conditions—at 
least according to Paul—but not without the invocation 
of the name of Jesus. It is difficult to feel sure that all 
Paul’s disciples followed him in this. We find in Acts 
3 16 4710 (as well as in Lk. 10 17, cp also the late pas¬ 
sage, Mk. 16 17) clear traces of a belief that wonderful 
works would be performed by pronouncing the name of 
Jesus ; and we must therefore regard it as one of the 
possible meanings of the phrase before us, ‘to be bap¬ 
tized, pronouncing the wonder-working name of Jesus.’ 
(Cp Exorcists. ) We assume that Paul can be ade¬ 
quately known from the epistles most commonly as¬ 
signed to him, and we fully grant that whatever mystic 
effects the apostle may have ascribed to the name of 
Christ were, in his mind, conditional on the presence 
of a certain moral attitude in the baptized. We also 
maintain, of course, that the Jewish Christian Church, 
which continued the OT tradition, was entirely free 
even from a moralised mysticism. 

Two NT passages need special, however brief, reference. In 
Alt. 28 19, we find a formula of baptism (ei? to ov . tov Ilarpo? 


1 The altitude of the writer of the Fourth Gospel is not quite 
so obviously sacramenlarian as has been supposed. He had 
disengaged himself from the sacramental forms in about the same 
degree, perhaps, as some of the psalmists have disengaged 
themselves from the sacrificial forms of early Judaism. 
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k.t.A.) which is admittedly late (see Baptism, § 3). Conybeare. 
however, has shown (ZNTH% 1902) that an earlier text (re- 
peatedly attested by Eusebius)gave fxadrfrtvaart navra ra eOvi) tv 
rtp ovofxaTt nov, without the phrase which all critics admit to be 
late. In Phil. 2 10 all beings of heaven, of earth, and under the 
earth are bound, it is said, to show the same reverence to Jesus, 
who has, by the divine gift, ‘ the name (to ovo/xa [kAB]) which 
is above every name,’ as Lord of all, and seated at God’s right 
hand, that Lhey show to God himself (Is. 45 23) ; cp Eph. 1 20/. 

The study of proper names (personal and local) 
requires, however, much more than a perception of the 
9 Proper m ^ st ’ c significance attaching to names. It 
names may be c l uestioned whether in the pre-exilic 
period nearly as much thought was bestowed 
on the naming of children as has been supposed. It is 
far from the present writer's intention to adopt a con¬ 
troversial attitude towards theories, many of which he 
has himself till lately shared, and on the elaboration of 
which treasures of scholarship have been lavished. He 
must express his conviction, however, that the theories 
referred to presuppose a view of the traditional Hebrew 
text which is almost too optimistic. So far as he has been 
able, he has based the explanations of names given by 
himself in various articles on a critically emended text ; 
but it is only in a part of them that he has been able to 
assume a well-grounded and far-reaching theory, which, 
though it does not, of course, affect all OT names, 
transforms our view of not a few of them. Without 
meaning to say that all the new interpretations of names 
advocated by the present writer come under this head, 
he may presume to mention as deserving prolonged and 
special consideration the theory referred to, viz., that 
certain ethnics, in a variety of corrupt and distorted 
forms, underlie a great many of the names commonly 
explained either quite arbitrarily from other Semitic 
languages, or as expressions of religious feeling. In 
particular, names of the types ‘ Jehoiakim,’ ' Obadiah,’ 

‘ Nethaneel,' have to be received with the greatest 
caution. It is probable that in post-exilic times a 
thorough revision and indeed transformation of ancient 
names was effected. This can be shown most plausibly 
in the name-lists of the Chronicler ; but there are few 
books which do not supply striking evidence of this 
fact. It would be satisfactory to exhibit in orderly 
arrangement all the names on which a methodical and 
consistent textual criticism throws a perfectly new light. 
By this means the old theory and the new would be 
conveniently compared, and the unavoidable clash of 
opinion would doubtless serve the interests of truth. 
All that can be done, however, is to urge the reader to 
study the etymological introductions to the articles in 
this volume seriously and in connection, and not to 
make up his mind hastily. Criticism of a new theory 
is useless until the point of view which leads to it is 
gained, and until the facts have been mastered. There 
are numerous facts connected with proper names which 
are as much hidden from adherents of the older theories, 
as the facts connected with the older documents which 
enter into our present OT books are hidden from 
adherents of a conservative school of criticism. It may 
be said in conclusion that geography is in some direc¬ 
tions hardly less the gainer than history by the results 
of the new criticism, though chiefly by the more con¬ 
sistent application of the ordinary principles of textual 
correction. There is nothing surprising in this, for the 
later editors knew comparatively little about the older 
geography ; and with regard to modern geographers, 
even when they are in sympathy with modern criticism, 
it does not follow that they superadd to the rare faculty 
of catching and of making others catch the chief physical 
aspects of a region, the equally rare faculty of seeing 
what is possibly or probably the real form of a place- 
name in an old document. Once more, the reader is 
requested, in his own interest, to give a careful study 
to the new details here put before him. The best way 
to learn a new method is to watch the application on 
an extended scale. Offhand criticism of details gives 
little help. t. k. c. 
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1. Hist, of 
investigations, j 


A. PERSONAL NAMES. 

Each of the many names of persons in the Bible 
must, of course, originally have had some special 
meaning. To discover this meaning 
of great importance, since much 
light may thereby be thrown upon the 
manners and thought both of the ancient Hebrews 
and of the neighbouring peoples, not to mention 
the linguistic interest which attaches to such investi¬ 
gations. In the more ancient parts of the OT itself 
etymological explanations of names begin to occur ( e.g. 
Gen. 4 1 029) ; but these artless attempts, it need scarcely 
be said, have no more scientific value than the ety¬ 
mologies of Plato. The more systematic explanations 
given by Philo are likewise, as a general rule, mere plays 
upon words, and are moreover based upon a very 
inadequate knowledge of the language. They neverthe¬ 
less exercised great influence during some fifteen cen¬ 
turies, owing to the fact that they served .as the principal 
foundation of various Greek Onomastica and of the 
Latin Onomasticon of Jerome ; 4 similar works were 
likewise produced among the Syrians. Moreover, the 
explanations of proper names in the sixth and final 
volume of the Complutensian Bible are, for the most 
part, derived from Philo. It was not till later that the 
subject began to be treated in a scientific manner 
(especially after the appearance of the great works of 
Hiller 5 and of Simonis 6 ), and thus many points have 
been satisfactorily cleared up. Important contributions 
have been made quite recently by various authors, 

1 The whole plan of the present work (see vol. i. p. ix [second 
paragraph], p. xvi, § 5) rendered ii necessary that the article 
Names should be one of the first written and forbade any sub¬ 
sequent modification of its general structure. On the relation 
of the article to the separate articles on individual names see 
(in addition to the passages in the preface referred to above) 
below, §§ 87, 107, note, and cp Name, § 4. 

2 This table of contents does not every where follow the actual 
order of the article. It is to a certain extent a compressed 
subject-index (arranged logically, not alphabetically). 

3 See the footnote to this heading in loco (col. 3320). 

4 See Lag. DA' (1870), 2nd ed. (1884). 

5 Hiller, OS, Tub. 1706. 

6 Simonis, OS, Halle, 1741. 
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2. Difficulties. 


3 . Vocalisation. 


especially by G. B. Gray {Studies in Hebrew Proper 
Names), who carefully and with marked success de¬ 
termines what kind of name - formation prevailed in 
the various periods. To a very large extent the present 
writer agrees with his result. It must be admitted, 
however, that very much still remains obscure, far more 
than was supposed by Gesenius, 1 for example, and even 
by the sceptical Olshausen. 2 

We are here met by two great difficulties, the fact 
that the Hebrew language is but imperfectly known, and, 
what is much more important, the fact 
*’ that the traditional forms of the names 
are often untrustworthy. In the first place, we cannot 
fail to perceive that the vocalisation of the less known 
names is, in many cases, chosen arbitrarily. This is 
sufficiently proved by the manifold inconsistencies in the 
treatment of analogous and even of identical names : 

for instance, by the side of the correct 
form Mlchayahu 3 (*,t3 , o ; 2 Ch. 132 
1X7) we often find Michaydhu; by the side of'Ader (-nt,\ 
1 Ch. 815). the pausal form of 'Eder, we find 'Eder 
(-nj7, 1 Ch. 2323 2430), and so forth. It was impossible 
to ascertain from tradition the exact pronunciation of 
names no longer in use, particularly of such as occur in 
the ancient lists in Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah ; 
accordingly, the scribes used to content themselves with 
the shortest possible vocalisation, as was first remarked 
by Wellhausen (if the present writer be not mistaken). 
The LXX version often exhibits a different pronuncia- 

4. Consonants. tio, V '\ h , ich ' in some cases ' is P referab,e 
to the Massoretic. Even the con¬ 

sonants, however, are sometimes far less trustworthy 
than we might at first suppose. It is enough to compare 

1 See the explanations of proper names in his monumental work, 
the Thesaurus . 

2 See his Heb. Gramm. 609 /f. This section, however, is 
remarkably instructive, in particular the introductory portion. 

3 The names in this article are, as elsewhere, for practical con¬ 
venience generally spelled as in AY, unless there is strong reason 
for following RV or giving a new transliteration. Long vowels 
are often marked as long, shtivas as short—mainly to avoid am¬ 
biguity, the Hebrew being, as a rule, unvocalised. Absolute 
consistency has not been aimed at. 
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the list of David’s warriors in 2S. 23 with those in 1 Ch. 
11 and 27 , referring also to the Greek text; many of 
the names are quite different, and some are perhaps in 
no case handed down correctly. 

Instead of (2 S. 23 28) we find in 1 Ch. 1129, 

whilst in 2 S. appears to read EAAoov 1 (see Zalmon). Instead 
of S. 23 31), which is omitted in (15 (unless it appears 

at the end of the list as ya 5 a/ 8 trjA vto? [B], cp yaa? a£o?A [BNAL] 
of 1 Ch.), we find ^n' 3N in 1 Ch. 11 32 ; it has been conjectured 
that the original form was ^y3'3K, but this cannot be regarded as 
absolutely certain (cp Abialbon). In 2 S. 33 David’s second 
son is called 3XS3, which is, no doubt, a corruption due to the 
following word (see Daniel, 4), just as in Gen. 40 10 

Ex. 6 15 seems to he a corruption of SxiDJ (Nu. 26 12 ; 

1 Ch. 4 24; cp also Nu. 20 9), through the influence of the following 
pO'1 (cp Nemuel, i); but the Aa\ovia of 0 (AL and in 

2 S, B) and the of 1 Ch. 3 1, which take the place of 3x^3* 

are likewise open to suspicion (for a suggestion as to the true 
reading, see Daniel, 4). 

In the much later list also of those who returned from 
the Exile, twice cited by the Chronicler from the memoirs 
of Nehemiah (Ezra 2 = Xeh. 7 ; cp iEsd. 5 ), we may 
observe slight divergences. Even the list of Saul’s 
family in 1 Ch. 939^ differs in several points from that 
given in 833 ff. of the same book. The carelessness 
with which the Chronicler treated the lists of names is 
shown by the fact that on more than one occasion he 
quotes the same piece twice ; especially in regard to our 
knowledge of the proper names the inaccuracy of this 
compiler is much to be deplored. Even in the documents 
from which he copied, however, some of the names may 
have been already grievously distorted. Hence in the 
case of names which occur only once in Chronicles, Ezra, 
or Nehemiah, the greatest possible caution is necessary. 
We have still more reason to regret that the books of 
Samuel contain so many corrupt readings, which, even 
with the help of 0, can be emended only in part; 
the proper names in particular, which were many and 
invariably genuine, have suffered much in consequence. 

We may note, for example, that the same man is called rnTuwi 
(A>. nynxn) in 2 s. 2416, (A>. n:m) in 7’. 18, n:m in w. 

20 ibis) 22 23, whilst in Chronicles he always appears as Oman 
(p1N)> In always as Opva (once O pi>av [accus.] in 1 Ch. 21 21), 
and in Josephus, it would seem, as ’Opoi'as (Niese, Opoi'vas or 
Optovas). What was his real name? (For a plausible con¬ 
jecture see Araunah.) 

Even in books of which the text is, in general, much 
better preserved, however, the forms of the proper names 
cannot always be trusted. 

When we find 3V in Gen. 46 13 corresponding to 3^*1 in Nu. 
26 24 (ax” in 1 Ch. 7 1, A 7 .), the mistake can be easily corrected, 
the more so as the Sam. text and 0 likewise read yv" in 
this passage (cp Jashub, i). But the list in Gen. 46 , as com¬ 
pared with Nu. 26 , presents some other variations which prove 
the existence of early corruptions in one at least of these texts. 
Hence we have no guarantee that names which occur only once 
in the Pentateuch, not to mention the Book of Joshua, are cor¬ 
rectly written. 

It must be remembered, furthermore, that in all 

5 Vowel Probability many proper names which now 

letters contain vowel letters were written defectively 
in the more ancient documents (see Writ- 

INC, § 15). 

We cannot, therefore, feel at all sure that in every instance the 
vowel-letters were inserted as correctly as in the case of the well- 
known -pin (instead of the more ancient -pi, on which see David, 
Dodo, Dodai, Dodavah). The sovereign who is called 
(Mesha) 2 in 2 K. 3 4 appears as yt*TD i n the inscription set up 
by himself; his name in © is Mw<ra (but Josephus has M[e]itras) 
[BAL], i.e., yc’lD» and this would seem to be the correct form. 
The name of the king of Tyre in 1 K. 5 24 32 [10 x8] is ciTn> 
but elsewhere, in Samuel and Kings, DTn, with which 1 Ch. 14 1, 

Kt. agrees; in the latter passage the Kr. is Hiiram (nTinX and 
elsewhere, in Chronicles, this form is invariably used. The 


1 In citing Oriental words from © aspirates and accents are 
here omitted, since they were introduced into the text at a time 
when the real pronunciation could no longer be ascertained. 

2 Another Mesha* (ycpD, 1 Ch. 242) whose name, for some un¬ 
known reason, is written with a , while that of the Moabite king 
has a, is called Map«ra(?) in ©ba by a confusion with the 
Mareshah who comes later in the same verses. 
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Tyrian tradition followed hy Josephus (c. Ap. 117^ 21) has 
Eipw/aos, or lpw/xos, and so we should read in Herod. 7 98 (cp 
5 104), instead of 2tpw/io<r. Hence it follows that ciTn R the 
only correct form, and that cnin can be nothing but a 
blunder. Such being the case, what reason have we for 

believing that the names of less celebrated persons, such as 
Bani (^3), Bunni (uq, ^nX or Binnui (panX are always cor¬ 
rectly vocalised, especially as the Bani of 2 S. 23 36 seems to 
become Mibhar (inUD) in 1 Ch. 11 38 ? (for an explanation see 
Mibhar, HagriX 


On the other hand, there may be many cases in which 
the Massoretes failed to mark the long vowels because 
6 Greek names ln q ues b° n bad been handed down 


without vowel letters. 


It 


of less 


importance that in certain names the Greek 
texts exhibit a somewhat older pronunciation than that 
recognised by the Massoretes. 


Thus the Greek forms often preserve the vowel a , particularly 
in unaccented closed syllables, where the Massoretic form has z, 
in accordance with the latest phonetic development of Hebrew; 
for example, Mapia/u.— i.e ., Maryam or rather Maryam (C'“p, the 
only form known to the Syrians and the Arabs)—is, of course, 
more primitive than Miryfun. Cp also Mar 6a6ia<;, Marra diaq 
with Mattithyah (rr'fiflsX I'aAaafi with GilTid (ly^j), etc. Simi¬ 
larly the a in AjSeA, VafSep is more primitive than the e (•:•) in 
Hehel (*73,-1), Geber (333); hut in the majority of such fornix 0 
has the later pronunciation with e. 


From all this we may conclude that in the case of 
obscure names we have no right to assume the traditional 
punctuation to be correct, and must always make allow¬ 
ance for considerable changes. 

Since, moreover, our knowledge of the Hebrew 
language, as has been remarked above, is very im- 

Meanin s P er ^ ect » anc ^ s * nce vve cannot hope to dis- 
, ° cover the particular circumstances by 

obscure 1 J 

which this or that name was first sug¬ 
gested, it follows that even when the form of a name is 
fairly certain its meaning is often unintelligible. This 
applies even to such names as Judah (min'), Aaron 
(pin#), Rechab (331). Ruth (nn), etc . 1 Hy a comparison 
with the cognate languages we frequently obtain nothing 
better than an interpretation which is barely possible. 
It is, for example, conceivable that the Hebrews once 
used the verb y-13 in the Arabic sense ‘ to rise,’ ‘ to be 
prominent,’ and that hence the name Heriah (rr>''m) was 
formed ; but this is very far from being certain. The 
reader must therefore bear in mind that many of the 
explanations given below are merely tentative, even 
where doubt is not positively expressed. Furthermore, 
many names which at first seem to admit of an easy 
explanation prove, on closer inspection, to be either 
very obscure or transmitted to us in a doubtful form. 
In general, it may be said, compound names are more 
easily explained than simple ones (cp § 88). 

Among the persons mentioned in the OT we find a 
considerable number of epoyiyms — i.c ., representatives of 
_ families and tribes. It is certain, or at 

8 . ponyms. ] east highly probable, that some of these 
were originally names of countries or places, for both in 
ancient and in modern nations there has been a wide¬ 
spread tendency to assume that a people, a tribe, a 
family, or a country must derive its name from some 
individual. In Gen. 10 the genealogy of Noah’s de¬ 
scendants includes even plurals such as Ludim (dhi*?) 
and Pathrusim (c'Dnns). as well as countries and cities, 
such as Egypt (ansc) and Zidon (prs)* Here the 
fictitious character of the list plainly shows itself. 
Similarly ‘the Jebusite,’ * the Arvadite ’ (i.e., native of 
Aradus), and others who appear in the same chapter, 
are to be understood, in accordance with the genuine 
Hebrew usage, as collective terms for the tribes, or 
rather inhabitants, of the places in question. In like 
r .... . manner we are to explain the gcntiliciii 
9. uentmcia. ^ ■ e ^ adjectives* derived from proper 
names) with the ending f, which are enumerated among 
the posterity of Jacob in Nu. 26 15^ Perhaps even 


1 To suppose that here a y has been dropped is contrary to the 
laws of the language. 
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Levi ('i 1 ?) and Naphtali ( ,f ?n2j) may belong to the same 
class. 

The name Mushi ('she) which occurs, together With Merari 
('-nc) and Mahli (»Snc), in the pedigree of the Levites, is rightly 
regarded by Wellhausen as a derivation from Moses (ns'D)» 
"KhO * s that part of the priestly tribe which claimed descent from 
Moses himself (cp Moses, § 2). That in the later system the 
name occupies a different place, and that the vowel has been 
slightly changed, is not to be wondered at. The expression ‘ the 
sons of half the tribe of Manasseh ' (rrp ; 3D *sn '3D ; 1 Ch. 5 23) 

may serve as a warning against explaining such ‘fathers’ literally, 
for no one, of course, can have imagined that nti’JO ttDt? ’i'fl 
was an individual. 

Among the descendants of Jacob there are also, it 
would seem, several names of places ; Hezron (p*isn)» a 
in PI grandson of Judah, represents the place 
bearing this name in the Judaean territory 
names. (j os h. 15 25 )—the word signifies ‘enclosure’ 
(which is the original sense of the English ‘ town ') from 
the same root as Hazor (iisn, see Hazor), and some 
other Semitic names of places, for instance, the well- 
known Hatra in the Mesopotamian desert. 

In 1 Ch. 2 names of places such as Hebron (p*iDn) and 
Tappfiah (ni2n) are cited as persons ; Hebron (pnDn) appears 
also as a grandson of Levi (Exod. 618), since’Hebron was a 
Levitical city. The Manassite Sh6chem (CDC : ; Nu. 20 31; 
Josh. 17 2, cp 1 Ch. 7 19) and the non-Israelite Shech£m (CDwj; 
Gen. 33 18 ; Josh. 2432; Judg. O28), alike represent the city of 
Shechem. Shimron (pn.'DC'X a son of I.ssachar (Gen. 40 13), is 
prohably to be pronounced ShOmeron (jiicfeO, and stands for the 
city of Samaria; that this place derives its name from a man | 
called Shemer (-i2«* ; 1 K- 10 24) is very unlikely. The Josephite 
tribes, it must be remembered, were in part settled on the 
ancient territory of Issachar (and Asher), cp Josh. 17 it. 1 The 
other capital of the northern kingdom, Tirzah (nmn)> is repre¬ 
sented by a daughter of the Manassite Zelophehad (insSi’i 
Nu. 20 33, and elsewhere). Many similar instances might be 
adduced. It is even possible that the Juda±an Ethnan (prtX i 
3 Ch. 4 7) may stand for the Judaian city Yithnan, EV Ithnan 
(prr 1 Josh. 1523). la tile case of some names mentioned in the 
earlier parts of Chronicles we cannot determine whether they ! 
were intended, at least by the original narrator, to represent i 
places or persons; ‘ sons of So-and-so ’ may very well mean 
‘inhabitants of such-and-such a place.' 

Most of the family names and tribal names which 
occur in the OT are formed exactly like the names of 
Trib P ersons - Among the Arabs there are very 
e many names which are borne by tribes and 
individuals alike, and often the name is such 
as properly applies to an individual only. In a large 
number of cases ‘ the sons of So-and-so ’ are really 
descendants of the man in question, though they some¬ 
times include adopted members. In other cases, a 
whole tribe takes the name of a famous chief or of his 
family, and the old tribal name gradually falls out of 
use. Such processes may be observed in Arabia even 
at the present day. Other causes also may operate in 
producing these changes. At all events we are justified 
in treating the names of real or supposed ancestors as 
individual names, unless their appearance indicates the 
contrary. 

A considerable number of names in the OT must be 
regarded as fictitious. Not to mention the names in 

, _ f the lists °f tnvthical patriarchs down to 

12. rICtltlOUS. , 

Abraham, who are perhaps, in some 

cases, of non-Hebrew origin, we meet with various 
names which were invented in order to fill up the gaps 
in genealogies and the like. Such names appear in the 
middle books of the Pentateuch and are particularly 
numerous in Chronicles. The so-called Priestly Code 
—which gives not only the exact measurements of Noah’s 
ark and of the scarcely less fabulous Tabernacle, but 
also impossible statistics as to the numbers of the 
Israelite tribes—mentions many representatives or chiefs 
of the tribes, and there is every reason to suspect that 
some of these personages had no existence. Their 
names are indeed generally formed in the same manner 
as the names of real men ; but they sometimes exhibit 
certain peculiarities ; it is, for example, only here that 

1 See, however, Asher (§ 3). 
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we find names compounded with Shaddai (nv ; see 
Shaddai) and Sur (-ns; see Zur, Names with). 
"The main object of the compiler of Chronicles is to 
glorify the Levites, and especially the families of temple- 
singers and door-keepers, and thus, in treating of the 
times of David and Hezekiah, he mentions many 
Levites, whose names rest upon no better documentary 
evidence than the descriptions of the religious services, 
performed by the said Levites according to the post- 
exilic ritual. Names coined by prophets or poets (such 
as the author of Job) belong, of course, to a different 
category. 

The present article includes those OT names which 
were in use among the nations bordering on Israel— 
i^ PrtfmntA names formed according to ordinary 

/HaliVf Hebrew analogy. On the other hand, 

aiaiecLS. lhe names of Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Egyptians, and Persians are excluded (see Assyria, § 
22, Egypt, § 40). 

At the present day we aie acquainted with very many 
personal names that were current among other Semitic 
14 Arabic P eo P^ eS- The Arabic names known to us 
are particularly abundant; these include 
the great majority of the names found in the Xabatcean 
inscriptions (of which the Sinaitic inscriptions are a sub¬ 
division), and also a large proportion of the Palmyrene 
names. Many Arabic and Aramaic names have been 
preserved in the Greek inscriptions of Syria and of the 
neighbouring countries. 1 As to the pronunciation of 
most Arabic names we are accurately informed, thanks 
to the industry of Mohammedan scholars. But this 
knowledge unfortunately throws very little light upon 
Hebrew proper names, owing to the fact that the nomen¬ 
clature of the Arabs differed widely from that of the 
__ Israelites. To the latter the Phoenician 

1 n * is much more nearly akin. The Phoe¬ 
nician inscriptions contain many proper names ; since, 
however, vowel letters are very rarely used, the exact 
pronunciation cannot be ascertained, nor is much in¬ 
formation to be derived from the transcriptions which 
occur in Greek and Latin documents. These transcrip¬ 
tions, moreover, vary considerably. The Phoenicians, 
particularly in Africa, appear to have had a somewhat 
indistinct pronunciation and a fondness for dull vowels, 
so that the sounds are reproduced by Greeks and Romans 
in an uncertain manner. 

Thus the Punic name (Heb. Mattan) figures in the 
Latin inscriptions of Africa as Metthunus , Mettun , Motthun , 
JSIuium , Myithum; Jos. c. Af>. 1 21 has Muttuvo? ; Polybius ix. 
22 4, Muttoi'os : Livy 25 - 27 , Muttincs; and perhaps we may add 
the MaTnJv of Herod. 7 98. 

It must likewise be remembered that of the Phoenician 
language extremely little is known. With respect to 
. . Aramaic names we possess very much 

amaic. fu]i er inforumtion ; a considerable num¬ 
ber may be found in inscriptions and literary works, and 
the pronunciation is, for the most part, fairly certain. 
The names in the Sab(ran inscriptions agree to some 
extent, it is true, with the Arabic (in the narrower sense), 
or at least are formed according to Arabic analogy ; but 

17 Sabaean man y°f them have an antiquecharacter, 
unknown in classical Arabic, and these 
latter names exhibit many features which appear also 
in Hebrew nomenclature. The Sabrean pronuncia¬ 
tion, however, is but very imperfectly known, and even 
those who are really acquainted with the inscriptions 
(which is far from being the case with the present writer) 
understand still less of the language than students of the 
Phoenician monuments understand of Phoenician. The 
1R AWcnniari formation of Abyssinian proper names, 
^ ‘ as they are coined even in our own 

time, offers very instructive analogies to the Hebrew 
(see below, §§21, 22). 

The fact that it has been found necessary to exclude 


1 Such names will here be cited in the genitive case, whenever 
the nominative is uncertain. 
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Assyrio-Babylonian and Egyptian names 1 from this 
* article, doubtless constitutes a serious 
19 . Other de f ect> f or> qu j te a p arl f r om general 
languages. ana i 0 gj eS( j t \ s no t impossible that the 
two ancient centres of civilisation, Babylonia and Egypt, 
exercised a direct influence on the mode of coining names 
among the neighbouring Semitic peoples. The present 
writer, however, is not in a position to verify the state¬ 
ments of Assyriologists and Egyptologists, still less to 
throw fresh light upon such matters. Furthermore, it 
would seem that the proper names of the Assyrians and 
the Babylonians sometimes differed essentially from 
those of the Hebrews. It may be noted, in particular, 
that there was a liking for very long names. The 
names of the non-Semitic Egyptians probably diverged 
still more from the Hebrew type. In consequence of 
some attention devoted to Greek proper names—a study 
which the work of Pick 2 has now greatly facilitated 
—it has been thought permissible to cite a few illustra¬ 
tions from this department. Some surprising analogies 
will here be found, in spite of the great dissimilarity of 
the two races. 

Very many Hebrew names are formed by composition 
from two or more independent words. We will first 
.. consider these compounds from the 
20 . Composite p 0 j nt Q f v j ew Q f t heir form, before 
names. their treat j n g Q f their signification. Such 
form. names, according to the Massoretie 
vocalisation, undergo various contractions, which must 
be based, to a large extent, upon sound tradition, or at 
least upon correct analogy ; but some of the details are 
uncertain. 3 A compound name may consist of (a) two 
substantives, the second being in the genitive (§ 20/.), 
or else it may form {b) a complete sentence (§ 22 ff .). 

a. To the class of compounds consisting of two 
nouns, in the nominative and the genitive respectively, 
belong such fianies as Jedid-iah (jttt), ‘beloved of 
Yahwe,’ Mattithiah (l.rnnc). ‘ gift of Yahwe,’ Esh-baal 
(VyztrN), ‘man of Baal,’ Obadiah (imny), ‘servant of 
Yahwe,’ etc. In many proper names the first part ends 
in f. This is mostly to be regarded as 
21 . Connec- the su ^ x Q f t h e fi rst pers s i n g. , 4 but 

live 1. sometimes as a mere appendage of the 
construct state—a formation of which we occasionally 
find examples elsewhere, and a survival, it would seem, 
of some old case-ending. A few of these instances are 
open to question, in consequence of the general uncer¬ 
tainty of the vowels. 

If the form Abdi-el (Ssnaj?) in iCh. 515 (equivalent to 
Abdeel [Sirny] in Jer. 3 t> 26) be correct, it can mean only 
‘servant of God,’just as Zabdiel in Neh.11 14 1 Ch. 

27 2 (cp Y,a.p8ir)\ 6 \\ pa\(j, 1 Mace. 11 17) means ‘gift of God.’ 
Hanniel (px'3n) is * favour of God,’ like the common Carthaginian 
name Sy33n> Hannibal, 'Aei/iTJa?. 5 So also Melchizedek (*3^*3 
p-js) is probably ‘king of righteousness,'and the name of the 
angel Gabriel (Sx*1D2)> ‘man of God.' 

The use of this old termination /"in names formed at a 
late date may be due to an imitation of antique names. 
Archaic forms have an air of solemnity, for which reason 
the same ending I is sometimes added to ordinary nouns 
in the construct state by later poets. Similarly the u 
before the genitive in another common Punic name 
*?y2iiy» Azrubal , Azzrubal , Hasdnibal , 'Aadpobfias, 

* help of Baal,' seems to oecur in a few ancient biblical 
names— e.g ., Samuel 7 (SfHEir), ‘ ttaine of God.' In some 
names a preposition stands before the noun in the 
construct— e.g ., B6sodg-iah (n'TCo), ‘in the secret of 

1 See Assvria, § 22, Egypt, § 40. 

2 Die griechischen Person en n a men ( 2 >, Fritz Bechtel and Aug. 
Fick, Gott. 1894. 

3 Contractions so violent as the Phoenician Bomilcar, Boncar 
for mp^na* Gescon , Giscon for poij, Bodostor, Bostar for 
mntrjTO, seem to have been quite unknown in Hebrew. 

4 for an alternative view see Abi, Names with, § 3. 

5 SyD'JJIO {CIS, \ 661) appears doubtful on account of the 
frequent Mutthumbal without i. 

6 See, however, Melchizedek. 

7 On the meaning of this and similar names see Shem, Names 
with. 


Yahwe,’ B6zdl£el (VxSxa), ‘ in the shadow of God ’; cpthe 
p Phoenician VkT 2, ‘ in the hand of God.’ 1 

"... . Such formations are common among the 

positional Abyssinians— e.g ., BaZda Maryam , ‘by 
pre x. t he hand of Mary,’ Basalota Mikael , 4 by 
the prayer of Michael,' etc.; cp also the Sabcean nnyn^ 

‘ to the life of Athtar.’ Single nouns with prepositions 
appear in Lael [hah), and L£moel (Prov. 31 4, MT 
or Lemuel ‘ to God ’ (i.e ., belonging to God), 

as also in Bera (yin) and Birsha (ytr-n). ‘ with (or, in) 
evil,’ and ‘with (or, in) wickedness,’ the names of the 
legendary kings of Sodom and Gomorrah. Similar are 
the foreign names Bishlam {cb'S'l), ‘with peace' (Ezra 
47), and Ethbaal (Cyanic), ‘with Baal’ (1 K. I631), 
unless the latter be equivalent to T 0 tu/ 3 aAos (according 
to the Tyrian tradition in Jos. c. Ap. I18 ; Ant. viii. 132 , 
cp c. Ap. 1 21; Ant.x. Hi), which probably means 
‘ with him is Baal.’ On such Semitic names with pre¬ 
positions see IVZKM, 6314JP 

b. The use of complete sentences as proper names 
is common to all Semites. Among the natives of 
central and northern Arabia, it is true, 
23 . Sen ence sue ^ formations appear only as sporadic 
names. survivals, in nicknames {e.g., Ta'abbata 
sarra[n], ‘ he has mischief under his arm,’ Jaa kamluhu 
‘his lice are hungry’), and in names consisting of a 
single verbal form {e.g., Yazid, * he augments ’). But 
among the Syrians these names were freely coined, even 
in Christian times {e.g., Slibhd zdkhe , ‘the eross conquers,’ 
Kamiship , ‘ Jesus is risen,’ Subhhd Imdrati, ‘praise to our 
Lord !' etc.) 

Similar are the Ahyssinian Takastaberkan , ‘ the light has been 
revealed,’ Madk/uinina KgzV, ‘our Redeemer is the Lord,' 
MaFak samra , ‘the angel has pleasure in her,' Yetnrahana 
Krestos , ‘may Christ have mercy on us ! ’ etc., and the modern 
Amharic Dehvambard, ‘ victory is her throne ’ (name of the wife 
of Muhammed Gran, the enemy of the Christians), Alatn ayahu, 

‘ I have seen the world ’ (name of a son of King Theodore), 
Wandenni nail, ‘ I am his brother ’; cp also such cases as 
Tawabach, ‘ she is beautiful' (name of the wife of Theodore), 
Abarash , ‘thou (fern.) hast enlightened,’ etc. 

To these correspond the Hebrew Hephzibah (,13 "x£n), 
‘I have my pleasure in her’ (2 K. 21 1, ep Is. 6*24); 
Azrikam (cpniy). ‘my help has arisen’; Col-hozeh 
{niu'bj), ‘he sees all ’ (?); Jushab-hesed (icn zxr), 

4 kindness is requited. ’ Even the tribal name Issaehar 
(i33’j*-') seems to belong to this class, since it can scarcely 
be anything else than 13b* c : ', ‘ there is a reward,’ although 
it must be admitted that the meaning appears somewhat 
strange (see Issachar, §§ 3, 6). In like manner Isaiah 
expresses one of his fundamental ideas in the name which 
he gives to his son, Shear-jashub (avj : ' ixu ; )> ‘the 
remnant shall be converted ’ ; another son he ventures 
to call Maher-shalal-hash-baz (13 trn ino). ‘ plunder 
has hastened, booty has sped.’ 2 Ezekiel forms the 
name Oholi-bah (RY), n3 'Vhr, ‘ my tent is in her,’ cp 
Lo-ruhamah (ncmRS). ‘she has not found mercy,’ in 
Hosea. Joshbekashah (n^psc’’), in 1 Ch. 20424, seems 
to be yashib kdshah, nc : p ‘He {i.e., God) brings 
back hard fate.' Instead of Hazzfilelponi (RV), 

(fern.), in 1 Ch. 43, we should perhaps read Haslel- 
pdnai {'i^h^rp) or Hdselpdnai ( , 32 i ?xn = MS hd?el 

pdnai), ‘ Do thou shadow my face !' We must of course 
regard as a fiction the statement in 1 Ch. 204, where 
the sentence Giddalti w e Romamti 'Ezer [ysbkSh] 
Mallothi Hothir Mah&zl'oth (vmn *mSo 3 ny ’neem 
riR'inD). ‘ I have made great (ep v. 29) and have helped 
mightily {v. 31), I have fulfilled (? v. 26) abundantly 
{v. 28) visions {v. 30),' is cut up in order to furnish names 
for the five sons of Heman, one of the Levitieal singers 
(see Heman). The name of another Levite Shfcmira- 
moth (niDTDC*) appears also to have been borrowed 

1 On an intaglio—a term used in this article to include in¬ 
scriptions on seals, scarabs, and gems, such as those published 
by M. A. Levy (Siegel und Genimcn), de Vogud ( Intailles ), and 
Ganneau (Sceaux et cachets). 

2 Here inr: is probably to be taken as a perfect. 

3 Here ni?p2E'’ been interpolated. 
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from some poem, which contained the words ‘ My name 
( i.e . the name of God) is exalted (lit. exalted things),' 
or else, if we pronounce Sh6me ('cr)> ‘the heavens on 
high.’ 1 

The above-mentioned names have, for the most part, 

24 . Theophorous a religious meaning, implied or ex- 

pressed. Much more numerous are 
UcLinos « uneir . t r 

form the names w hich consist of sentences 

explicitly mentioning the Deity. In 
such sentences the predicate is sometimes a verb, some¬ 
times a noun. The verb may stand in the perfect or 
the imperfect, rarely in the imperative; of this last we 
have an instance in Hachaliah (irVzin). which, as Th. 
Bohme first pointed out, should be read not Hachalyah 
but Hakkeleyah (rrSsn), ‘wait for Yahwe!’ 


Both in the verbal and in the nominal sentence the 
subject may stand either at the beginning or at the end—• 
e.g., Elnathan (jri^x), and Nathan 601 (Sx:n:), ‘God has 
given' ; Jehoiarib (3'TI.t), * Yahwfe contends,' and Jerub- 
baal ‘Baal contends’; Elimeleeh ‘my 

God is king,’ and Malchiel God is my king.’ 2 

The order of the words cannot, of course, vary in inter¬ 
rogative sentences— e.g ., Michael (SieTc). ‘who is like 
God?’ Michaiah (vryc). ‘ who is like Yahwe?’ 

In many cases, it should be noticed, we have no 
means of deciding whether the predicate be a verb or a 
noun, nor even whether the name before us be a sentence 
or two nouns of which the second is in the genitive. In 
the absence of conclusive arguments to the contrary, it 
is best to follow the vocalisation, without placing too 
1 much confidence in it. As regards the sense it matters 
nothing whether, for example, we pronounce Joezer 
(liyr), ‘Yahwe is help,’ in accordance with tradition, 
or Joazar (n^v), ‘ Yahw6 has helped,’ after the analogy 


of Eleazar (liySx). of which the vowels are certain, since 
the name was a very favourite one. 

In Israelite names the Deity is most frequently called 
25 Divin ^7 tbe name peculiar to the God of Israel, 

, viz. Yahwe (m.v)> which is invariably eon- 
P * traded. At the beginning it appears as 
Jeho- (in') or Jo- (v), at the end as ydhu or yah (in' or 
,T ; EV always -iah or -jah). Often (see e.g. , Isaiah) 
the same name has both forms. 3 On ancient Israelite 
intaglios we find y used also at the end— e.g ., yiy (twice), 
and vjnc’ (once, while lnmtr* corresponding to ,-nzitr 
in the OT, occurs once also), vcy (once), and r2x 
(once). The pronunciation was probably yau or yau, 
the contraction being similar to that in rnx, dbhfu , ‘ his 


father,’ instead of n' 3 X, which also occurs ; the phonetic 
difference must have been very slight. In like manner 
we should perhaps read Ahiyvau (vnx = Ahiyvahu, ijynx), 
instead of Ahio (vnx), in i Ch. 81431937, as also in 
2S. 63/. ( = 1 Ch. 137), where a proper name suits the 
context better than ‘his brethren’ (rnx). Even an 
Aramaic heathen of Egypt writes his name viiy, ‘ Yahw6 
helps’ (Clerm.-Gann. , Et. d’ Arch. , 1896, §225). The 
man was perhaps of Judean extraction ; the name of his 
father '3:t* seems also to be Hebraic, cp 31:-*, § 57. 

The word El (Sx). ‘ God,’ is likewise very common in 
proper names ; at the beginning it usually appears as 
Eli- ('Sx), which can scarcely be translated otherwise than 
* my God.’ 4 Among the Phoenicians, Aramaeans, and 
Sabmans also Sx was largely employed in the formation 
of proper names. Names containing other appellations 
of the Deity are much rarer, and will be noticed below in 
their proper place. 

1 Whether the name Semiramis has the same elvmology 
cannot here be discussed. In any case the Hebrew name is not 
borrowed from that of the divine queen. 

2 These facts const imie a strong argument against the opinion 
that the characteristic difference as to the order of the words 
between the nominal and the verbal clause in Arabic dates from 
primitive times. 

3 When both forms occur, only the form with vy will here be 
mentioned. 

4 For an alternative view' see Abi, Names with, § 
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Theophorous proper names often give clear expression 

26 Their to the idcas of the Hebrews - and of the 
meanings. Semi , tes generally, as to the relation of man 

® ’ to God. A comprehensive view of the 
names in question will be found more instructive than a 
lengthy exposition ; in the following lists, however, a 
rigidly systematic order will not be observed. 

In many names God appears as the giver of the child. 

27 God the Elnatban ’ jru^x (which occurs also 


giver. 


Egyptian Aramaic), Nethan6el (Sx:n:), 
Jehonathan (jnyi.v), Nethaniah (imn:, also 
on an ancient Hebrew intaglio ), Mattaniah (i,t3«d), 
Mattithiah (yynne. wrongly written nnfls, Mattattah 
[RV] in Ezra 10 33). Cp the Nabataean (or Edomite) 
jn:op, Koo’j'drcu'os (Miller 1 ); the Phoenician 
*?y:i:n\ and other names containing jn\ -laO&v, Ss*:no, 
lysine, the old Aramaic the Palmyrene |n:ny, as 

well as other Aramaic names containing 3,3*, Arabic and 
Sabcean names containing 3m ; so also 0 eoSupos, Auxri- 
Oeos, ’Hp65oTos, etc. T he same meaning belongs to Elza- 
bad (i 3 iSx), Jehozabad (-i3nrj') f Zebadiah (i.viat), Zabdiel 
Sx '131 { r Aa{ 38 iT)\ o^Apap); compare the Palmyrene 337133, 
^3131 {ZaftdiprjXos, Polybius 679105), etc. Perhaps we 
may, with Gesenius, include in this category trxr, c’XI.t; 
cp the Arabic A us, * gift,’ and the Sabaean names mxSx, 
*?XD1X, Sxdixi But the vocalisation of Josiah (m»s : x') 
seems to militate against this view. 2 

God gives of his own free will, or apportions (as a 
gift)—Jehonadab (31:1.1')* Nedabiah (i,T3i:); so also it 
would appear, YafiariX (YapdrjXos) in Tobit, ‘God has 
chosen out.’ But Pelaiah (n'x'?!:, .t^s:), and in 1 Ch. 
161821 Eliph 61 ehu (inSs'^x, to be taken as an impera¬ 
tive) probably have a different meaning. 

God incredses (the family)—Eliasaph (t-vs#), Josi- 
phiah (n'SDv). 

God opens (the womb)—Pethahiah (n'nns), as Nestle 
has rightly explained {Die Israelitischen Eigennamen, 
168), in accordance with Gen. 30 22 ; cp the Saboean 
^xnns- The ‘ opening’ or ‘ enlightenment ’ of the mind 
is expressed in Pekahiah (imps). 

God is gracious —Elhanan, pnSx (also on an ancient 

28 . Gracious. " ebre ' v . inhl f^' . ft™ 

( AvavyfXos, Jos. Ant. xv. 24), Jeho- 

hanan (prp.i'), H&naniah, (on an intaglio n:;;n), 

Hanniel (Sx':n). 3 Cp the Phoenician Sy3:r»\ jrrSys 
( llaliahon, CIL 8 10785), Sy3:n {Hannibal), mptv::n 
( Hamilcar ), nun ; the NabaUean ix:n {’'AvvtjXos ); the 
Palmyrene jrrnta. jnny. So also Hisadiah (n'icn). in 1 
Ch. 320, and perhaps Rizia [RY] (x'si) in 1 Ch. 739, 
for Resaya, .-rsi. 

God has mercy —J6rahm6el, ( rxcm’. 

God blesses —Barachel ('rxna). Berechiah, i,v3i3 
(Bapax^as), Jeberechiah, irr' 313 *- Cp Koir/ 3 dpa/v 05 
MaXi^ou ’ISou/uatos, CIG, 5149 ; the Phoenician "j-inix. 

{Baricbal in Latin inscriptions, and so we should 
read the name in Cicero, / err. 33989), 7131c (on an in¬ 
taglio) ; the Palmyrene -piSH (BwX^ctpaxos). 

God loves — Jedidiah (,ttt), perhaps also Eldad 
(nSx), Elidad (n’^x). Cp the Sabaean pxm. Beo^tXos, 
AiffnXos, QecxpiXrjTos, etc. 

God helps— Eleazar (nySx), Azar6el (Vxii>*), Azariah 
(in'lip), Eliezer (ny'Sx), Joezer (nyr). Cp the Phoenician 
iTpcrx, nySy3 (BaX^wpos, Jos. c. Ap. 1 18), ^ity 
( Azrubal, etc.), Syamiy ; the old Aramaic 11^*3, nyn.i, 
Vx:uy, Vxn>"; the Sinaitic myoip, '.lSxmy, the Palmyrene 
(the three last names are Arabic). Ad riel (^x'ny), 
in r S. 18 19, 2 S. 21 8, would be Aramaic ; but it is 


1 By Miller is meant, in this article, the list of Semitic names 
of the second century n.c. from Egypt, given by E. Miller in 
the Revue A rcheotogique for 1870, iogyZ 

2 It is hardly justifiable to explain Kushaiah, n'SJIp 1 Ch. 
15 17 (»£5 Kicraiou [A LI; Kei<r. [B]), for which 644129] hr^ 
Kishi ('tt’'p)» from the Assyrian kdsu, * to give,’ a verb unknown 
ii would seem, in the other Semitic languages. 

3 SxE:n in Jer. 32 7-9,12, though repeated several times, seems 
to be incorrect. 
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probably a mere mistake for Azriel (*7X'iTy), or Azareel 
(*?xiiy). as the LXX seems to indicate (< 5 L , however, in 
i S. edpi7}\). The same meaning, it would appear, is 
conveyed by Jesha' (yev), Shua‘ (yitr), Sha* (ye\ cp nyisrn) 
in Isaiah (Yesha'yahn i,Tyty')> Hoshaiah (rrytiin, .vycnn), 
^xyr' (on an intaglio), Jehoshua (ytnrv), Jeshua (yitr), 
Elishua (yur^x), Elisha (ye>'*?x); similarly Rehabiah, 
rp2m, ‘wideness (i.e. help, cp yir) through Yahwe.’ 

God is with man — Immanuel, S«o:i2y, and perhaps 
Ithiel, * 1 Sx'irx (Neh. 11 7). Conversely Azaliah, i.t^x, 
* with Yahwi ’ (?). 

God confers benefits — Gamaliel [EV], ^x^e;, M6he- 
tabdel, *7X2S\i!2 (Edomite)/<?/«. 

God is good, kind —Tabfiel, *7x2*2 (altered purposely 
by the scribes into *7x212, Tab&il, which was intended 
to signify 1 not good’), T io( 3 ir)\ (Tob. 1 1), Tobiah, i,T3it2- 

God sustains — Semachiah(m'2!2D), Ismaehiah (in'2!2D')» 

00 Qtrene-th Cp (° n an inta S lio \ 

% * God bears — Amas-iah (rrcEy). cp 

the Phoenician Dcy*7y2. 

God holds fast — Jehoahaz, inxi.T. Ahaziah, vrrnx 
(the king who bears this name is called intorr in 2 Ch. 
21 17*2523), Hezekiah, irrpin (the punctuation of the 
form },-rpin\ which also occurs [see Hezekiah], can 


scarcely be correct), Ezekiel, *?xpirr- 

God is strong, and strengthens —Uzziel (*7X'iy), Azaziah 
(in'liy). Uzziah, i.riy (on an ancient Hebrew intaglio, 
viy). Cp the Phoenician -;*?ciy (’A^I/uuXkos), *?y2iy, 
mpSeiy. lymncy. *?iusry (the two last are on intaglios), 
the Saba*an iy*7x (’EXea^oy) ; OeoKparr)?, WooeidoKpdov, 
etc. The names Jaaziel (Sx'iy*). Jaaziah (?,TTy*)» should 
perhaps be added ; so also Amaziah (irrxcx). 

God is a refuge —Mahseiah (RV) (,Tpnc) [Ba.]. In¬ 
stead of Maaz-iah (*myc), and Eliizai ('py^x) we should 
probably pronounce MS'ozlyyah (myi?) and El’ozi 
('py*7x) respectively. Cp AvdqXos (Miller) and numerous 
Arabic names derived from iiy = Heb. ny * to take 
refuge ’ ; the Aramaic xi'iy ; ZrjviKtTris, 'Ep/acukItijs. 
Similarly Hdzaleel (‘rxV’sa). ‘ in the shadow of God,’ and 
Elizur (n?^x), ’ my God is a rock.' 

God delivers — Elpalet (i2*7S*?x), Elipelet (tsSs'Sx), 


30 Deliverer Pa H>cl ( Sn^s), Pfilatiah The 

same meaning it would seem belongs 
to M£latiah (irvaSc). and perhaps to Delaiah (^rrSi). 
‘ Yahwe has drawrn out. ’ \Ye may include, with 
certainty, the name of the Herodian ^curcbjAos— i.e ., 
btrzs —the Palmyrene ^x'SE (<t>acrcLLlXr) y <ha or)eXrf, fern.) 


cp <hacrd/ 3 aAoy (Miller), i.e., ^yass. So also Meshezabgel 
(SxaPw’a)- Cp the old Aram, ar trcSs ; the Phoenician 
p*7n*?y2, *?y2if*?n \ 2a>crt0eoy, 0e6<rcoroy, 'Upocrtiv. 

God comforts —XShemiah, ,-pEn: (on an intaglio 


l.voro). 

God heals — Rephael (*7XDl)> cp the Palmyrene ^>xsi, 
'Pe^^Xou, and the old Aramaic ^xbv, which coincides 
with the name of the city, Irpgel EV (Sxdi , )» Josh. 18 27 ; 
Rephaiah (,tbi). Cp the Palmyrene Vcxsi, *71221 
(’Pe^a/ScoXou), X2H2 ( = xei 1 ?^) ; the Phoenician XBi!2*?y2- 

God redeems —Pedab-el, *7x112 (*7x12 on an intaglio; 
$>a8aitXov), Pedaiah (ms). Iphd£-iah RV (,viE'). Cp 
the Phoenician xisSya- 

God preserves —Shfimariah (i.tiecO* Cp the Phoeni¬ 
cian icsy^yn. icmcx, etc.; the Nabataean *7x112: (Nara- 
prjXos) ; the late Greek QeotpvXaKTOs. 

God keeps in safety (?) 2 MCshelemiah (i.TD^ire). Cp 
the Phoenician c^’Sya. dSu’jcc'N (’Eov/MTeXri/Aov). 

God conceals {i.e., presumably 1 defends’)—Elzaphan 
(j 2 :»*?x), Zgphaniah which occurs also on an 

intaglio. Cp the Phoenician * 7 y 2 :Efc‘ (frequent both as 
masc. and fem. = Sophoniba*). So also El-iahba 


1 The name cannot be ‘ God has brought ’ (Aramaic), 

since in Nehemiah’s time the older form ^>x'n\l would have been 
used. 

2 Or perhaps ‘ requites.’ 

3 Mis-spelt Sophonisba . The vocalisation agrees with that of 
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(x2rr*7x), and HAbaiah (n’ 3 n), probably to be read rrnn- 
Cp the Talmudic *?x'inD. 

God makes —Elgasah (npySx), Asahel (Sxniry), Aslel 
31 Maker (*?«'’-t)- 'AoifiX (Tobit 1 1), Asaiah ( n ^y) 
on an ancient Hebrew intaglio vc*y» 
Jaasiel RV (^x’b-y'). Maase-iah (m^-yo). Cp the 
Phoenician ^ys^N ; QedFepyos, Alep^ts. 

God accomplishes —GCmariah (innea). Cp QeortXr) y. 

God creates —Bera-iah (n\xi3)» 1 Ch. 821 (probably 
apocryphal). 

God builds —Bena-iah (lms), so also on an intaglio , 
Ibng-iah (rv:2;). Cp Kdc/lai/oy (Miller) ; the N a batman 
*72.1:2 ; the Aramaic N‘:2i2*?( = i«3i2:) ; 0 e 6 /crtcrroy. 

God sets up, establishes —El-iakim (Q-p'Sx), Jeho-iakim 
(□’pin’)* mis-spelt D*pr, Jokim in 1 Ch. 422. Also 
Jecam-iah (M^p*), the vocalisation of which can scarcely 
be correct. Cp the Sinaitic nScpo ; the Sabman ^ncp', 
*7Ncpn. Furthermore lmra (A 7 .)— i.e., Conan-iah i,i'::'2 
(the forms Kanan-iah, KSnaniah, ^,i':: 2 , are less 

probable), Jeho-iachin (pB'in’), Jecon-iah (?m 3 ')» in Jer. 
2228 Con-iah (in^r)- 

God determines fate —Gaddi-el (^n'i:). 

God brings back —El-iashib (b'C'Sk). Cp the Phoeni¬ 

cian *?y2U’% which name, as Geiger has remarked, should 
be restored in 2 S. 238 , the received text having bc" 
roe’2, 6 B 'lefioaQi, and the parallel passage 1 Ch. 11 n 
which point to an original Sy2K”, or more cor¬ 
rectly *7y22e , \ 1 so (f 5 L . \eafiaaX, 2 S.; \eooel 3 aaX , 1 Ch. 
(see Jashobeam). Shuba-el (Snbvj 5 ), Shebu-el 
S*s‘22 ; ). seems to mean ‘O God, turn again {i.e. , forgive),’ 
or, if we pronounce Shab6-el (Sv 3 'j ; )* ’ God has forgiven.’ 
So also Shabiah (,T2C ; )» 1 Ch. 810 (which is preferable to 
the reading Sachiah (.T2i:’)> cp 0 BL Xa/ika, 0 A Xe/^ta ; 
see Shachia). Whether the Sabcean has the 

same meaning is uncertain. 

God places (?), sits on the throne (?)—Joshib-iah RV 
(rr’2w’r, 1 Ch. 435), of which Joshaviah (mirr, 1 Ch. 
11 46) and Joshah (n^r, 1 Ch. 434) are presumably cor¬ 
ruptions. Also Jesimi-el, Sx^'h’ (pronounce JesiniC-el, 
* 7 Np'i:';?), 2 1 Ch. 436. 

God causes to grow (?)—Yashwahyah (rrnv:*'), as we 
should perhaps read instead of J£shoha-iah (,rnir) in 
1 Ch. 436. 


God knerws —El-iada (yi'*7N, a name borne also by an 
0 _ »r Aramaean, in 1 K. 11 23), Jeho-iada 

(jrriiT). Jeda-iah (,i'yi‘). Jedia-el ( s ,xy'i'). 
Cp the Palmyrene S2y'i' {'leddftrjXos) ; the Sabaean 
* 7 »xyi' ; Qe6yvoo<TTOS, AtbyvwcrTo y. 

God remembers 3 —Jozachar (i2iv), 4 Zechariah (m'ibt). 
Cp the Sabrean *7x121' Oebjunjaros, AibjuvyoTo y. So 
also, it would seem, HSshab-iah (m^lth), and Hilshab- 
ne-iah RX T (m2t*n). further corrupted into Ilashbad- 
danah RV (n:i2e’n), 5 and Hhshabnah (n:2C ; n), for which 
we should read Hashabni-jah (,T: 2 c ; n), ‘God has taken 


account of me.’ 

God weighs —Azaniah (,v:kv), Ja&zan-iah (infix'), 
JCzan-iah (in*:;*). Cp *7x:r, on a Phoenician intaglio. 

God sees— Hdza-el (*7xnm» *7xm, a native of Damascus), 
Jah&zi-el (Sx'Tn', of which H&zi-el, *7X'in» 1 Ch. 23 9 
and Jezu-el, *7xir. 1 Ch. 12 3 Kt. or Jezi-el [Sx'T'j Kr. 
maybe corruptions), HAza-iah (.Tin). Jahzfi-iah RV (mn'; 


2o0oi/ta? in ; since, however, the Punic o can scarcely corre¬ 
spond to the Hebrew 0, we may conclude only that in this, as in 
some other names, the first part was regarded as a verb by the 
Massoretes, but as a noun by the Greek translator, in accordance 
wilh the Punic form. 

1 This, it is true, may also mean ‘ Baal dwells.’ 

2 Variant Sx'D't’'- The punctuation varies also between jy 
and •> 

3 See Nestle, l.c., who rightly refers to Gen. 30 22. The mother 
is primarily the object of the verb. 

4 Ginsb. 12TV 

6 Unless 'n may be due to dittography ; see Hashuadana. 
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Jeziah, RV Izziah, ,rr, Ezra 10 25 7 ). 1 Also n'N*i 

(RSaiah), ,y*kt (Irijah EV), ,yy (Jeriah). 

God hears 2 —Eli-shama which occurs also on 

an intaglio , probably of ancient Hebrew origin, jotVk 
oo Tront* C P Sab:can Ehmael, ^Kyc»\ (cp 

with man Sab * an “oshama (ystrin) i Ch. 

3 18 (for Jehoshama ysjrinb or Joshama, 
yDK : ‘v)* Tshmaiah (i;ryc:r')‘ Cp the Phoenician yermpta, 
etc.; the Sabiean kxnpi. 

God an sire rs (properly, by an oracle, hence, * He 
grants a petition ’)-— '\va 77X, unless connected with pn 
(see Swete, 'Axo) Tobit I21, Ana-iah (my). So also 
Anan-iah (m:y). which should probably be pronounced 
Anani-jah (may), 4 Yahwe has answered me.’ Cp the 
Syriae 'Andnisho' ‘Jesus has answered me.' 

God speaks (by an oracle)—Amar-iah (.men). Cp 
the 'J'almudic -cno, T'cx ( = T2 tck); the Phoenician 
nNidH’S* 1 Baal reveals.’ Perhaps we may add the 
Phoenician j^Ninb j^in\ from the verb mn; 

Qedfprj/Jios, ALo<f>rip.os, Ocb^paaros, Geo^pijoros, etc. 
Possibly the name Kola-iah (n'Vip) also refers to an 
oracle. 

God S7c>ears(?) —Eli-sheba (y^tr*?#), Jehosh^ba (yachrr) 
(both feminine). In JehoshabCath (nynjyirr) and the NT 
name ’EX^ura/^r [BNA] (so in Ex. 623 [AT'] ; cp 
EXevaaped* Ex. 623 [B]), the feminine ending appears, 
which is quite contrary to rule ; the grammatical form 
presents great difficulties. 

God promises (?) — Noad - iah (myu), Moad - iah 
(myic. Neh. 12 17, for which v. 5 has Maad-iah, 
myc). Cp the Phoenician lyuEtrN. 

God is the object of hope —EV Hachaliah (n'Spn. see 

34 Object above ‘ § 23 ^’ RV E1 ' ieho_c ‘ nai OjwSk), 

J ' El-io-enai ('ryi*S 0 » 1 towards Yahwe are 
mine eves turned.’ 

God is the object of praise —Jehallel-el RV (SkSWt), 
MahAlal-cl RV (Nx^Sie), Hodav-iah (irmin), Hodi-jah 
(nnin), HodGvah (nrnn, pronounce Hodu-jah, .rnin, 
,Y*iin). 

God is the object of a request— ShSalti-el (^N'nSxt?)* 
God admits into his confidence —BCsode-iah (n’TiDn). 

35 . Various A'f 1 Ch ' 

t 20 4 ( — El-iathah, nn'St, in v. 27). 

God passes ^v(?) 3 —El-adah (rnySx), 

1 Ch. 720, for which v. 21 has Elead (ly^x), Adiel 
(Nxny), Ada-iah (my), Jeho-addah RV (rnyirt’), 1 Ch. 
836 twice (for which 942 has Jarah, rny\ twice). Pos¬ 
sibly Laadah (my8). 1 Ch. 421, may be for ,-ny^.x. 

God divel/s (among his worshippers)—ShSchan-iah 
(w-JStf). 

God lives —J£hi-el (Nx‘n\ also in Palmyrene), Jehi-eli 
('SxTi'). Hi-el fVn, 1 K. 1G34). probably to be read 
Hay-el (Srn, (! 3 BA has but ^nti occurs in 

Sinaitic inscriptions). Cp 'ms’CD (on an intaglio which 
is probably Moabite), the Phoenician 'me- 

God meets (with his worshipper?)—Pagi-el (^N'yjs). 
God contends 4 —Jeho-iarib (yyi.y). probably also 
Israel ('nnz")> Sera-iah (me*)- 5 and perhaps A 16 ra-iah 
(,tt\ ’ Yahwe has withstood.’ 

God shoots 6 —Jeremiah (*,ydt, Yirmfydhu). The 
same meaning perhaps belongs to the Phoenician “jSr^ys 
(a very favourite name, transliterated Balsillec, etc., 
Bdcr\i7xos in Josephus, c. Ap. I21) and 

God thunders —Raam-iah (,YEyi)» Neh. 7 7, for which 
Ezra 2 2 has Reelaiah (n'^y-i). 

God is glad 7 or, more probably, gladdens —Jahdi-el 
(Nx'irr). Jehde-iah (irnrr. Yehed-ydhu ). 

Possibly Nx'r and H'T' may be connected with H 13 ; cp n?!p 
Mizzah, Gen. 3 <> 13 17 = 1 Ch. 1 37. 

2 That is, primarily , He ‘hears' the mother’s prayer for a son. 

3 Cp Ex. 84 6, 1 K. 19 11. 

4 See Ex. 15 3, Ps. 24 8, etc. 

5 rv~C, which occurs on an intaglio, seems tobe quite different. 

6 See Ps. 7 14 [i3]lS 15 [14], Deul. 322342, etc. Originally, 
these expressions had a literal sense, as in the case of Apollo. 

7 Scarcely in the sense of xuSel yaiW, said of Zeus. 
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God is mighty (?)—Jecholiah (1 n;Sy), the vocalisation 
of <5 (TexcXia [AL]) can hardly be correct, as the 
name so pronounced would signify 4 Yahwe comes to 
an end’; perhaps the genuine form was J£chall6-iah 
O.T^r), ‘Yahwe destroys.’ With Jecholiah we may 
compare Jehucal (*?3i.v)» Jer. 373 = Jucal (kjr), Jer. 38 i. 
The Sabman may be something altogether different. 

God rises (like the sun) — Zerah-iah (jrmi), Jezrah-iah 
(rrmr). Cp the Sabaean S xnT . So also nnnsr may 
perhaps mean ‘ Yahwe is the dawn.’ 

God is light —Neriah EV Cp Ato0aas, 

Qavbdeos (i.e., ‘divinely bright’), etc. 

God is fire 1 —Uri-jah (m»-nn) ; perhaps Ari-el (>xn,x, 
Ezra 816), and Ar-eli ( 4 snN, Num. 2(5x7) may be cor¬ 
ruptions of Uri-el 2 (^nhn, Sxn*x). Cp fiznx of Byblus, 
written Urumilku in the cuneiform inscriptions (AVi29o); 
the Palmyrene (N ovpp7)\os) ‘ Bel is fire.’ 

God judges —Eli-shaphat (tistr 1 ?#), Jehoshaphat 

36 . Sovereign. Sh6 P ha ‘ iah „ C P l , he 

0 Phoenician j2Ee*^y2, ?y3t2re'. So also 
Daniel (Vn’jt, Swi, which occurs likewise in Palmyrene) 
and perhaps P 61 al-iah (n'S^s). 

God is just —Jehozadak (pisirr), Zedekiah (in’pnif, 
Sidkiyyahu). Cp the Saba*an ^xpns ; in the ancient 
Aramaic name jonpis (C/S 273), the letters pi are not 
quite certain. 

God rules, is king 3 —Eli-melech (^Sc'T'N, w hich occurs 
also in ancient Aramaic), Malchi-el (Nx^s, cp the 
Palmyrene Malchi-jah (?n»3^c). Cp the Edomite 

Kaushmalaka (KB 220), i. e ., Ko(r/xdXaxos ; so also 
’EXyLtaXa^os 4 (Miller) ; the Phoenician “‘rcyn ; the 

J^gyptian Aramaic So also the Phoenician 

^’Dmp^c. 

God is possessor —El-kanah (njpSn), Mikne-iah (^n*:pt:). 
Cp TEJpC on an intaglio; the Boeotian OeoinraaTos (in 
an inscription). 

God is Lord —Adoni-jah (in\rm), Bfial-iah (,1*^*2, 1 
Ch. I25). Cp the Phoenician p.xi^c’X, etc. 

The form Idnibal , though it occurs only in late times, 
is important on account of the second i, which must 
be the suffix of the first person, 4 my lord is Baal' (or 
Yahwe, as the case may be). 

Thus man is regarded as the servant of God —Abd£-el 
( i ?N' ! oy, w hich occurs also in Edessene); Abdi-el 
07 M Obadiah (i.may. which occurs also on 

servant two anc > ent Hebrew intaglios ); the 
Massoretic pronunciation of this last name 
is 3,v*ny (’Q/ 3 e 5 tas in Jos. Ant. viii. 13 4); but © usually 
has 7 Apd(c)ia(s) [BAL], though ’ 0 pd(e)iov [BNAL] also 
occurs. 

Among the Phoenicians, Aramreans, and Arabs, names com¬ 
pounded with 'Abd (i^y) are much commoner than among the 
Hebrews ; among the Abyssinians the synonymous term Gabra 
is used instead. Names compounded w ith the corresponding 
feminine term ri£ k x occur frequently among most Semitic peoples 
but are wholly wanting in Hebrew'. In Greek, names com¬ 
pounded with 5 oi)Ao? appear only in Christian times. The name 
Neariah (rp'iyj) can scarcely have this meaning; derivatives 
from the root -iyj are found in other Semitic names, but the 
sense is always uncertain. 

Man is likewise regarded as belonging to God — Lael 
(^xS), Lemuel (8 *oeS. Nx'eN see above, § 21). Cp the 
Palmyrene trer*? (Aurd/urop) and the Phoenician nircySi 
if at least the reading Afacrraprou, in Jos. c . Ap. 1 18 be 
correct. 

At the same time God is the portion of man—Hilkiah 
0 n*p 8 n) 5 a costly possession —Magdi-el (V.x'ijc) ; a delight 
—El-naam (cp^x); health —Shelumi-el (^jrcSr). 

God is great—G€dal-iah (in'Sn:), for which Jer. 35 4 

38 Divine haS I S dal " iah The vocalisa- 

’ ,. tion is that of the perfect tense, which 

per ec ions. can scarce iy be right here ; (5 usually 

1 See Ex. 3 2^ Dt. 4 24, ‘the pillar of fire,’ etc. 

2 See also Ariel, i. 

3 See Ps. 27 4^ etc. 

4 These forms have the pronunciation of the perfect tense, see 
Ps. 47 993 1 9 G 10 97 1 99 1. 
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has Todo\la(s) — i.e. , i.v^h: where gMhol seems to be 
a contraction of Vru. Cp (*Pa/ 3 i)Xou, *P a( 3 i\o$), 

which occurs in Palmyrene, Nabataean, andSabaean, as 
well as other compounds with 21 ; likewise the Sabsean 

God is perfect —Jotham (cn'r); possibly, however, 
this is not a compound but a single word meaning 
‘ orphan * (like Dim). 

God is high —Jehoram {cTirr), Ram-iah (,yd*i. unless 
this be a corruption of Jeremiah, n’DY. or RSma-iah, 
men). Cp the Phoenician ciSya, Syain on an old 
Aramaic (?) intaglio; the Sabaean diSn ; the Sinaitic 
^NO*v So also the Syriac Rdmisho * ‘ Jesus is high.’ 

God is in front (?) —Kadmi-el, (Wcnp)- Cp the 
Sabaean cipNx- 

God is glorious —Jochdbed (123V fern.), which we 
should probably pronounce Jochdbed. 

God is blissful (?)—Jehoaddln RV (payin’ fern.), 
2 K. 142 (Kt. , for which the Kr. substitutes pjh.v, 
Jehoaddan AV, according to 2 Ch. 25 1). Perhaps 
we may add Ladan RV (pyS, which occurs several 
times in Chronicles), a contraction, it would seem, of 
pyNx. 

God is incomparable —Micha-el (buys), Michaiah 
(t.YZJ'O, which occurs also on an ancient Hebrew intaglio). 

His Godhead is expressly affirmed in Eli-jah (irrSx), 

‘ my God is Yahwe’ ; we even find Eli-el (Vx'Vx). ‘ my 
God is God.’ Cp the Egyptian Aramaic the 

Palmyrene ’EXdj SrfXos. Whether Jo-el (^xr) 

belongs to this category is doubtful, since it may per¬ 
haps correspond to p-jo (fern. n*?'x , i)» the commonest of 
all proper names in the Sinaitic inscriptions, the 
Arabic ll'ail 1 — i.e., ‘ he who seeks refuge (with God)’; 
see above, § 14. We may add Elihu (xirrSx), and 
probably Jehu (ton;, for Johu, xmv, like Jeshua, ynr, 
for Joshua yicv). 

Some other names compounded with El (Sn) or Jeho 
(in’) are very obscure. Thus Jahziel (Srsn’), Jahze-el 
an nh „ rl]rf . (Stsir) means 'God halves'; but how is 
UDScure. thjs tQ be explained ? Xor is it easy to 
account for Samuel, ‘name of God,' though in 


Syriac we find pm’2cc\ name of his house,’ and in a 
recently discovered Phoenician inscription, Sdtes? fern., 
not to mention several other Syriac names compounded 
with KCt:’, and Sabaean names compounded with cs- 2 
Possibly Sjhcb* may signify ' bearing the name of God’; 
cp ’ AttoWujvv/jlos , ' E kcltwvv/jlos , * named after Apollo 
(Hekate).’ In the case of so well-known a name it is 
scarcely permissible to alter the pronunciation into 
Shgmoel, ‘ his name is God,’ although the * Letter of 
Aristeas,’ 3 probably composed in the first half of the 
first century, B.C. , mentions in its list of translators two 
men called 2 lop.6r)\os as well as one called 'Zcl/j.ovt)\os ; 
see, however, below, § 42. Another obscure name is 
Misha-el (Sxtr’c). which seems to be compounded with 
Sx, since there is a name Xlesha (np’c), and in Palmy¬ 
rene we meet with x:rc fern. ( = Mcucra, the name of 
the Syrian grandmother of two Roman emperors). So 
also Bakbuk-iah (rrpspn) can scarcely mean ‘ pitcher of 
Yahwe,’ though the simple Bakbuk (pi2p3, § 71) un¬ 
doubtedly means ‘ a pitcher 1 ; on the other hand the 
name Bukkiah (n»pn) niight be connected with the Syriac 
verb xp3, and if read as Bgkayah, would signify ‘ Yahwe 
has tested.’ Elihoreph (rprrSx) cannot possibly be in¬ 
terpreted as * my God is winter’ ; 4 and to translate the 
Edomite name, Eliphaz (is'S^), by ‘ my God is pure 
gold’ likewise sounds very strange. Of Jaareshiah RV 


1 So Nestle, loc. cit. 132. The Phoenician * s > however, 
not a complete name, hut only the beginning of one; hence 
nothing can be concluded from it, 

2 See further Shem (Names with). 

3 See the edition of Moriz Schmidt in Merx’s Archiv , i. p. 
22 i^ 

4 rpn is in Hebrew the opposite of pp and therefore cannot 
mean ‘ the time of ripe fruits/ 
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(.Ttthjr) and Shercbiah (rrxity) no plausible explanation 
has as yet been offered. That the consonants of 
Sh£baniah (imst?) and Rdmaliah (m’^cn) are correct is 
proved by intaglios bearing irms?. v:atr, and ln’SDi; 
but the Masoretic vocalisation here gives no sense. 
The writer of the present article is inclined to read 
Shdbani-jah , ‘ Yahw6 has brought me back,’ and 
Ramli-jah} ‘Yahwe is exalted for me,’ but this is very 
far from being certain. Similarly the unintelligible 
Tgbal-iah (i,y^3b) should perhaps be read Tobli-jah, 
‘Yahwe is gracious to me.’ In Athaliah (.m^ny), also 
the word ^ may be contained, and in Othni-el (‘rx'jn;’)* 
the suffix *r» cp Atha-iah (Neh. 11 4) ; the mean¬ 
ing of nny in this connection remains, however, quite 
obscure. Finally H&bazziniah RV (msan. Jer. 353) 
may perhaps stand for Habasani-jah (nMsan). ‘ Yahwfe 
has reduced me to straits.’ On the whole, it can 
hardly be doubted that the suffix ant is contained in 
some names where the Masoretic pronunciation con¬ 
ceals the fact. A few other names compounded with 
or in'— e.g. , Uel (Vxix)—must here be passed over in 
silence ; several of these are no doubt corrupt. Names 
compounded with words expressing relationship will be 
mentioned later (§ 43^). 

Other appellations of the Deity than Yahw6 or El are 
comparatively rare in Israelite proper names. Adoni 
('iix), ‘ my Lord,’occurs, e.g. —in Adoni- 
kam (cp’rw). ‘my Lord has risen up,’ 
and in Adoni-ram (dyIin). * my Lord 
is exalted’; Adoniram appears in 2 S. 
20 24 and 1 K. 12 18 as Adoram (mix. but £) [A, and B in 
2 S.] 'Adcovipa/J.', see Adoniram). Whether Adoni- 
zedek(pis-'jnx), the name of a mythical king of Jerusalem, 
means ‘ the Lord of righteousness,’ or whether we should 
read some such form as Adoni-zaddik, ‘ my Lord is 
righteous,’ cannot be decided (see Adoni-ZEDEk). 

The word -pe. ‘ King,’ 2 as a name of God, is found 
in NSthan-melech (’■jSmru). ’ the King has given,’ Ebed- 
4.1 M 1 h me ' ech 13 J*, which occurs also in 

41 . JYieiec . pj ltEn j c j ani sometimes shortened into 
■;^eay ; cp the Mohammedan name, ’Abd-almalik), and 
Regem-melech (-jk c mi), which seems to have the same 
meaning as Jeremiah (i.yey). the first part being prob¬ 
ably verbal, ’the King has hurled.’ Malchi (»dSc). 
’my king,’ is found in Malchi-ram (cysSq. Phoenician, 
DidSd). ’ my King is exalted,’ and Malchi-shua (yitrsPc), 

‘ my king is help ’ (?). 

Baal (Sjq), ‘lord,’ which occurs so frequently in 
Phoenician proper names, may in early times have been 
used to a large extent by the Israelites also. 
In the OT, however, names formed with 
Baal are rare. Thus we find Esh-baal (^yDirx). ‘ man of 
Baal’ (1 Ch. 833 and 939), which stands for Sya trx, 
Ish-baal (q.v. ), ‘man of Baal,’ and in other passages 
is purposely altered into Ish-bosheth (nt: ; 2 c ; \x), or even 
Ishui (nr’, 1 S. 1449), while in iCh.4’21 it is wrongly 
spelt ystTN, Ashbea (cp the Phoenician jujutk and such 
Arabic names as c'CW ncx, which occurs in Palmyrene 
inscriptions, perhaps also the Phoenician rnns'jnne. if at 
least the reading ^ledovacrTapTos in Jos. c. Ap. 118 be 
correct); Be£l-iada (yi’Vys). ’Baal knows’ (where the 
Massoretie vocalisation intentionally disguises the word 
Syn ; the name is altered into El-iada [yrV«] ]n 2 S. 5 i 6 
[but see LXX], and in iCh. 38 ); Jerubbaal (Sysr), 

‘ Baal contends ’ (explained away even in the biblical 
narrative so as to mean ‘he contends against Baal’); 
in 2 S. II21 it is distorted into Jerub-besheth (nrrr). 
The same meaning belongs to MSrib-baal (Vys anc. 

1 Ch. 834 and 940), once wrongly spelt Meri-baal (no 
Sya). and in all other passages corrupted into nc ; 2'£D 
or rirasc. Mephi-bosheth (7.^.). To these must be 


42. Baal. 


1 It is impossible for us to discover to what extent vowels 
originally long may have been shortened in the ordinary pro¬ 
nunciation of proper names. 

2 In those cases where the later Jews recognised as the 
name of a (heathen) god they altered it into MoAox, Molech. 
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added the Edomite Baal-hanan (pnSya. Gen. 3638 ff), 

• Baal has been gracious,’ and perhaps the Ammonite 
Baalls (o'^ya), a name of which the meaning is 
unknown. 

The Babylonian form Bel (^2). may perhaps be con¬ 
tained in Ashbcl (S^x, for Ish-lxd, 
‘man of Bel'), unless the name be a 
mere corruption of tys e ; x, Ishbaal ; a 
more probable instance is Bildad {(/.v. ), ' Bel has 
loved ’ (?). 

nc { . of which the traditional pronunciation, Shaddai, 
can scarcely be correct, 1 is found in the following names 
only —ShCde-ur (i?,vnr), ‘ ne ! is fire,’ Zurishaddai 

* my rock is nc ; ’ (22 apacradai [B], or Hapicradcu 
[NJ, Judith 81); and Ammishaddai (nr*av); see below, 
§§ 45 and 117. None of these names seems to be really 
ancient, and the same may be said of P&lahzfir (nqsms), 

* the Rock (i.e., God) has redeemed.’ 

In Z£loph6hful (nrraSx. more correctly Sal pahad, (5 
Za\7raa5), the word ms (pahad) should probably not 
be taken as a name of God (cp pns* *in2, the pahad 
[fear] of Isaac, Gen. 31 4253), since seems to 

mean ‘shadow (i.e., protection) from terror.’ 

Although Gad (-u) is the name of a deity in Is. 65 n 
(cp the Syrian name 2T*7 j, ‘God has given’), Azgad 
(ijty) appears to signify only ‘ fate is hard.’ 

In ShCmida (^tec*), the word shem 2 may possibly 
be a divine appellation, as in the Syrian xEtr’nx (cp 
n*nx, Ahijah), and kes-q (cp nn p, xn8x *ia)- 

On names formed from names of the Egyptian gods, 
see below, § 81. 

The name of a foreign deity occurs in Obcd-Sdom 
(dix i2y), but whether the vocalisation be correct is 
doubtful (see Obko-edom) ; cax *127 is also a Phoenician 
name. In the following names borne by foreigners we 
likewise find mention of foreign gods — Tabrimmon RV 
(j'l3*na). 'good is Rimmon ’ ; BenhAdad (*nn p), 'son 
of Hadad ’ ; Hftdadezer (ny Tin), ‘Hadad is help.’ 
Possibly Hadad occurs also in Henadad ("run), which 
is usually explained as standing for mn jn, ‘ favour of 
Hadad ’ ; if this be so, we must suppose the name to 
have been adopted during the Exile by an Israelite who 
was not conscious of its real meaning, as happened in 
the case of the name Mordeeai (’thd) and others. 

We have next to discuss a group of proper names 
which consist of a noun expressing relationship coupled 
aa fj f cither with the name of a god or with 

i ames ° some other word. 3 The interpretation 
re a 10ns ip . ^ t ^ ese liames involves peculiar diffi- 
eir syu ax. cu ] t ; eS) ow j n g chietly to the fact that 
the commonest of the nouns in question, namely Ab 
(ax), ‘father,’ and Ah (nx), ‘brother’ take in the 
construct state the termination (/) which serves also as 
the suffix of the first person singular. Modern dis¬ 
coveries have proved beyond all possibility of doubt 
that, strange as it may appear to us, names expressing 
' brotherhood ’ or some other relationship with a god 
were current among the ancient Semites (see Abi 
[Names with], § 4 /., and cp Ammi, Hamu). The 
feminine proper name “Sannx, on an ancient intaglio , 
names of Punic women such as -|tann and mpScnn, as 
well as the masculine name naScn ( Himilcon , I mi Icon , 
etc. ), in which the two component parts are of different 
genders, cannot be translated otherwise than ‘ sister of 
Melk,’ ‘sister of Melkart,’ ‘brother of Milkath,’ re¬ 
spectively. So we find the Abyssinian names Ahwa 
Krestos, 'brother of Christ,’ Ehta Krcstos, ‘sister of 
Christ.’ So also -jSon must mean ‘brother of Melk.’ 
Hence, too, the Hebrew Ahijah (i.Tnx, an d rnx. Ahio ; 

1 This pronunciation is based upon the impossible view that 
'I" 1 means ‘ One who suffices,’ Gr. txat'05. The original pro¬ 
nunciation was probably Shedi (see Shaddai). 

2 On names compounded with this word see Shem, Names 
with. 

3 Cp WRS J\SV 52 ff. , and see also Abi- and Ahi-, Ammi-, and 
Hamu, Names with. 


see above, § 24) is * brother of Yahw6,’ not ‘ my brother 
is Yahw6,’ which of course would come to the same thing, 
whilejoah (nxv) can signify only * Yahwi is (my)brother.’ 1 
The liames Abiel ( l ?x*2x), Abijah (.Tax), Abimelech 
(■jSo'ax), as also the Phoenician bi’a’ax (on an ancient 
intaglio), ^aax, ’A/M/?a\or (Jos. c. Ap. 1 17 ff., Ant. 
viii. 63), Sy2x, and Abillahas ( CIL, 89198) — i.e., 
*n 1 ?x‘2x (probably the name of a Syrian)—are all more 
naturally explained as meaning • my father is God, 
Yahw6, Melek,’ etc., and with this it agrees that Abijah 
(,vax) is also used as a feminine name, like the Sabcean 
"jScax, 'Syax; the Phoenician SyaaaK. moreover, un¬ 
doubtedly signifies ‘our father is Baal’ (cp OeoiraTpa), 
and Abihu (xtn'ax) can be nothing but ‘my father is 
He.’ We also find Abi (*2x) and Ahi (*nx) used in 
proper names precisely like El (Sx) and Jeho (it), and 
we are therefore obliged to regard them as appellations 
of the Deity—Abidan (jrax) corresponding to Daniel 
(Sx»n), Abida (jrrax, Midianite) to Jeho-iada (jTi.T)* 
Abi-nadab (airax) and Ahinadab (aarrix) to Jehotiadab 
(a“ffi.T), Abiezcr (nyax, of which Iezer, is a con¬ 

traction, as Ewald has shown) 2 and Ahiezer (tj'Tn) to 
Eliezer (u;"8x), Abiram (ctix) and Ahiram (ernx) to 
Jehoram (ct.t). Abi-asaph (rjetrax) and Eb-iasaph 
(pjO'ax) to El-iasaph (.-tSx). Abishua (y?ir2x, on an 
intaglio , y-*ax) to Jehoshua (pen.T). Abiner (t2x) and 
Abner (i:ax) to Neriah (t*u, which is synonymous with 
’Axtwp in Judith f>5 ff.), Ahisamach (-poTx) to S£mach- 
iah (wacn), Ahikam (cp'nx) to Adonikam (cpTix), 
Ahishahar (-intrnx) to Sh£har-iah (nnnr)* Compare 
likewise Abishur (?.v.), *ne s *2x, 1 my father is a wall,’ 
with the Palmyrene TicSa (IfyXtroi'/oo v), * Bel is a wall.' 
Abiathar (“n*ax, Ebydthdr) appears to mean ‘ my father 
is eminent,’ and so -<rn is used in several Sabajan names. 
Ahishar (ag J *nx) should perhaps be read Ahisar (-lirnx), 
‘my brother is a prince.’ 3 Cp the Sabman names 
-exax (like Hebr. Amariah), ysvfix, ‘ the brother 

raises’ (like Hebr. c'p'irr. Jehoiakim), 2*ianx, ‘the 
brother is princely,’ etc. The very ancient name, Abram 
(max), Abraham (errax), however, must signify ‘ high 
father,’ since it stands in connection with Sarai ('*'C’), 
Sarah (ntj, ‘princess,’ and Milcah 4 (naSa), ‘queen.’ 

In those cases where the second part of the name is an 

45 Second a ^ stract term the grammatical analysis 


becomes 


difficult. Here the 


p as rac . renc j er j n g « n iy father is—,’ 'my brother 
is —,’ appears to be supported by the following two con¬ 
siderations. Firstly, the use of ‘ father ’ in the sense 
of * possessor,’ ‘ one who has to do with a thing ’—a use 
which in ancient Arabic is rare, 5 though it is common in 
the Arabic of the present day—does not occur in Hebrew, 
unless we reckon the obscure expression, -grax, ‘ father 
of eternity,’ in Is. 9 5 [6]. 6 To employ ‘brother’ in the 
vague sense mentioned above would likewise be contrary 
to Hebrew usage. Furthermore, names with the prefix 
'ax or *nx are borne, in some cases, by women. 7 Hence 
Abihud (*ttTax), Ahihud (-n.vnx), must mean ' my father, 
brother, is glory,’ and similarly Abitub (a^*ax), Ahitub 
a?a*nx (where 2ta. tub, is to be rendered ' happiness,’ 
or else changed into 2'iu, tob, ‘good,’ as seems to be 
indicated by the ancient Aramaic name, 2a'ax, com¬ 
pounded with a*a, ‘good’), Abinoam (cyrax), Ahinoam 
cyrnx (cyb ‘pleasantness’), Abihail (V'n’ax, masc. and 
fern., Vn, ‘strength’), Abigail (V'j'ax, fern. V'J. *exulta- 

1 For another view see Abi (Names with, § 1). 

2 I/ebr. Grain, ed. of 1863, p. 667. 

3 For another suggestion, see Ahishar. 

4 On these names see also the special articles. 

5 This use is a development of the kunya , a form of nomen¬ 
clature peculiar to the Arabs. 

6 For another suggestion see Abihud ; Abi, Names with, § 1. 

7 1 1 is true that the modern Arabs, in certain districts, apply 
abu , ‘possessor,’ even to a woman, e.g., abut-'uyun alivuj an, 
* the woman with languishing eyes.’ The same meaning belongs 
to the Neo-Syriac phrase mar ene marc , where mar, ‘master,’ 
stands for ‘ mistress ’ (see Socin, Kcuaramdische Diatckte , 135, 
10). It is very improbable, however, that this usage existed in 
Hebrew. 
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tion'), Abishalom (ci^t^x) or Absalom (ciV&bx. O^r. 
‘health,’ ‘peace’), which latter form is supported by 
i Macc. 13 n 'A y^aXiofios (one of the Hasmonoeans, see 
Jos. Ant . xiv. 44), and ’Ai paXa/mos (see Miller), whilst the 
spelling ’ A^eaaaXib/j. in (£5 (BA and sometimes L) is by 
no means inconsistent with it. To these may be added 
Ichabod (i^yx), ‘ my father is glory ,’ 1 and the feminine 
Abital (Sb* 2 x), 1 my father is dew .’ 1 In some cases, of 
course, the real meaning is, doubtful. Thus Abishai 
(*C’*2x). Abshai, RV m 8 (t ! 2x), Ithamar (icjvx). Abishag 
(:c ; '2N, fern.), Ahimaaz (fyDYtx), Ahi-thophel (^sirnx)» 
Ahiman (js'nx), Ahban (jznx, cp Eshban, jysa), are 
all obscure (see the several articles) ; others are quite 
uncertain. 2 Ahimoth (rna'nx) may perhaps mean the 
twin brother of a child born dead, or of a child who died 
immediately after birth. 3 Ahilud (nV'nx) is probably 
nothing more than ‘ a brother is born '— i.e. , Ah-yalud 4 
(n^nx). The name of the Phoenician woman Jezebel 
(Szrx) can scarcely belong to this category (see Jezebel) ; 
cp two other Phoenician names, SuTxSyn and Vatetr (both 
fern. ). 5 

It is therefore in accordance with analogy to interpret 
Hammu-el RV (Sxvsn) as standing for H&rau-el (SxiEn, 
IT . so already AV) ‘brother-in-law of God,’ 
nc e. sabaean (^an, nnyi^n (see further 

Hamu, Names with). The Saboeans also use Sri 
lull ‘ avunculus,’ 6 as an appellation of the Deity, in the 
names nnxVn, jn’Sn. 2")2Sn just as they use oy ‘ patruus ’ 
in icxcy, 2i22y. etc. This word cy (*am.m) ‘patruus’ 
is common to all the Semitic languages and must at one 
time have been employed in Hebrew also ; in certain 
phrases of the OT it still retains the general sense of ‘ a 
kinsman by blood. ’ 7 Hence we are led to interpret cy 
or *cy ('a/nmi), in certain Hebrew names, as ‘ my kins¬ 
man, ’ and to refer it to some deity (see further under 
Ammi, Names with). Ammi-nadab (rirsy) corre¬ 
sponds exactly to Abi-nadab (mrzx) and Jeho-nadab 
(mjin’). Ammi-zabad (larsy) to Jeho-zabad (aarur), Am- 
mihud (lurcy) to Abihud (-nn*2x). The name Eliam 
(cy'Vx), 8 in 2 S. 11 3, instead of which 1 C'h. 3 s has 
k,y'cy. Ammi-el (found in several other passages), can 
hardly mean anything but ‘ my God is the kinsman,’ or, 
if we follow the other reading, ‘my kinsman is God.’ 
In the case of Ammishaddai (^ir'cy), it is possible that 
the narrator who coined the name intended cy to be 
understood as ‘ people,’ and the name of David’s son, 
EV Iihream (cyur), may naturally be explained as 4 the 
people is eminent,’ although the analogy of Abiathar 
(uv2x) tells in favour of the other interpretation (see 
further Ithream). The names of the two rival kings 
Rehoboam (cyam. R&hab'am) and Jeroboam (cym\ 
Yarob'am), however, certainly appear to mean 4 the 
people is wide ’ and ‘the people increases’; it is con¬ 
ceivable that they adopted these names on coming to the 
throne, or that one of them, at his accession, adopted 
a name formed in imitation of his rival’s. 9 On cyst? 
see above, § 30. 

Perhaps Dodavah (?nvfn) in 2 Ch. 2O37 ((£ 5 L Aovdiov) 

47 Dod etc nia ^ ^ a f° r *nnn (Dodiyyahu) 

1 ’ 4 my cousin (or friend) is Yahwe ’ ; on 

shorter forms of the same see below, § 51 (end). More- 

1 If the forms are not corrupt (see Ichabod, Abital). 

2 The ancient Aramaic -j-jS-jk and the Palmyrene -iin’nx are 
also of doubtful meaning. 

3 Unless the word is corrupt; see Ahimoth. 

4 For another suggestion see Ahilud. 

5 It should be mentioned that the real sense both of ^>31 

Zebfil) and of Zebulon is unknown. 

6 See Praetorius, Neue Beitr , zur Erkldr. der himjar. 
Inschr. 25. 

1 Cp M. Krenkel, ZA TIF[’88], 280/: With some details in 
this paper the writer of the present article is, however, not able 
to agree. 

8 Cp the Phoenician cy*7X, and also cy'^X which seems to 
occur on an intaglio. The cy which stands at the beginning of 
some other Punic names is merely a false spelling of CX, t.e., jiCX 
‘ handmaid.’ 

9 Foranother suggestion see Jeroboam. 
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over, the name of the Edomite clan Ohdli-bamah RV 
(ncn’^nx) appears to contain a word corresponding to the 
Arabic ahl 4 kindred.’ A similar formation is Oh 61 i-ab 
RV (ax'^nx), whether it be genuine or not ; on the 
other hand, in Oholi-bah RV (na^nx), coined by Ezekiel, 
the word Sn# obviously has the sense of ‘tent.’ The 
ancient name *?xuyn (Refel, q.v.) we may suppose to 
mean * companion of God.’ Compare such Abyssinian 
names as Arka Dengel, 4 friend of the Virgin (Mary)/ 
Bitza Hawareya, 4 companion of the apostle.’ 

Ben (p) ‘son ’ appears nowhere as an integral part 
of a Hebrew proper name except in the ease of Benjamin 
(fV 2 *j 2 ), which perhaps means originally 
* those who dwell to the right ’— i.e ., the most 
southern portion of the tribes who went by the name of 
Joseph (2 S. 1920 [21]). In the NT we find the Aramaic 
forms Barsabas ( llapaaftpas — i.e., X2wh 2, Barshabbd), 

4 born on the Sabbath ’ and Tiapvdftas, a surname of 
which the sense is obscure (see Barnabas). There are 
several instances of Aramaie names which designate the 
bearer as the 4 son ’ of some god ; but the only example 
in the OT is the Damascene nn p, Ben-hadad (q.v.). 
Compare such Abyssinian names as Walda Le’ul, 

4 son of the Most High,’ Walda Maryam, ‘son of (St.) 
Mary,’ Walda Gabreel, 4 son of (the angel) Gabriel/ 
etc. Cases in which a man is called not by his own name 
but by a patronymic (as happens several times in iK. 4 ; 
cp Ba/H77<7ocs, Acts 136 and probably Kapaftfias also), 
do not, of eourse, belong to this category. Bath (na) 
* daughter ’ occurs in Bath-sheba (;>n^ na) and Bath-shua 
(y*i? J12) ; but whether these really signify ‘ daughter of 
the oath ’ and 4 daughter of help ’ may be questioned. 
Bith-iah (q.v. ; rrn2) would mean 4 daughter of Yahwe *; 
but the name is doubtful, though supported by the 
analogy of the Phoenician Syn m- Compare such 
Abyssinian names as Walata Maryam, 4 daughter of 
(St.) Mary/ Walada Madkhen, 4 daughter of the 
Saviour/ 

In all languages there is a tendency to shorten, or 
otherwise to modify proper names. This phenomenon, 
At.a. . , , which has so often been observed in 

the Indo-European languages, is like¬ 
wise conspicuous in the languages of 
the Semites. To this cause it is largely due that, in the 
vast majority of eases, Arabic proper names take the 
form of nouns pure and simple. Thus when we find 
the name Sa'd, 4 fortune,’ used side by side with Bad 
Manat , ‘fortune from (the goddess) Manat’ (cp the 
Nabataean \nSx nytr, and the Sabaean infiy nyc. ete.), 
there can be no doubt that the simple Sad is an abbrevi¬ 
ation. The same thing applies to Wahb and Aus t 
‘ gift ’ (which are used sometimes alone and sometimes 
with the name of some god), as well as to many other 
words. Even a name like ‘Alt, ‘ high ’ (ep the Nabataean 
vSy» ’AXeiov) may be a shortened form of Sx'Sy (which 
also occurs in Nabataean) ‘God is high,’ or of some 
similar compound ; the Hebrew Eli (^y) is perhaps to 
be explained in like manner, and so also Ram (ci, as 
compared with ciin\ Jehoram). An analogous case is 
the Greek "T7raros ('IVcitt/s, 'Tirarias), contracted from 
’TTraroSwpos; these names were current at T hebes, 
where Zeus u7raros was worshipped (Pick, 271). The 
fact that the shorter name, taken by itself, offers a 
plausible sense constitutes no valid objection, for it not 
unfrequently happens that proper names, with or without 
ehange of form, acquire a meaning different from that 
which they originally conveyed. 


Particularly clear examples of abbreviation are to be found 
among the Ahyssinians, who often use part of a compound as a 
proper name, without further modification— e.g. y Sebhat, ‘praise/ 
shortened from Set hat la-Ah, ‘praise to the Father/ Tas/d\ 
* hope/ shortened from Tas/d Maryam, ‘hope in Mary/or Tas/d 
Haivdriydt , ‘hope in the Apostles/ etc.; often, however, the 
termination ft, 0, or ie is added— e.g ., K hail ft , Kbailie , for Khail a 
Mikael , ‘power of Michael/ etc., Habtft , llabtd , Abtu , for 
Habta Maryam , ‘gift of Mary/ etc., Tansie for Tansea 
Krestos , ‘ Christ is risen/ and so forth. To these may be added 
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the Syriac ‘cross,’ and for xzi XZ'ta ‘the cros 

conquers.’ 

In like manner the Hebrews abbreviated names, no 
additional termination being primarily required— e.g., 
Nathan (jnj), Zabad (131), Nadab 


50. In Hebrew. 


(ru), Asaph (rox), 1 Hanan (pn), 


Hoshea (yean, which occurs also on an ancient Hebrew 
intaglio), Azaz (ny), Shaphat (e£c ; )i Palal (^s), which 
are obviously abbreviations of compounds containing 
some name of the Deity. The king who is called Ahaz 
(tnx) in the OT appears as Yauhazi — i.e ., Jehoahaz 
(mirin') —in an inscription of Tiglath-pileser III. (see KB 
220). Similarly Giddel (^:) 'has reared,' must be a 
shortened form of some name in which God was men¬ 
tioned, and the same thing applies to Ezer (my), Pekah, 
(npr, also on an intaglio), Zecher RV (nm, also in 
Phoenician), Pelet (aSs), Shema, yee? (also on an 
intaglio, cp the Saba^an y^o), Ebed (nay), Obed (nfiy, 
cp the Arabic and Sabnean * Abd ), Shemer (ice*)- The 
name Zerah (nil) may be an abbreviation of Z£rah-iah 
(;vnn) ; but it is also possible that it was, at least in the 
earlier period, identical with Ezrah (mix), ‘ indigena.’ 
That all these abbreviations are correctly vocalised is 
very unlikely, and we may therefore hazard the conjee- 

rte-... 


ture that y^n, pVn, Helez (iQ ’EXX77S or XeWrjs) is 


really (Hillez), 
resembling the Phoenician j^n^yz 


shortened form of some name 


VyzsSn ‘ Baal has 


delivered.’ 't he shortened form pk n , whieh occurs also 
on an intaglio, perhaps corresponds to Helis {Ephcm. 
epigr. 7 i 6 s). Azel (8sx) seems to be shortened from 


Azal-iah (t.vSsx). Anani ('jjy) and Allan (py) from 
Andni-jah, rvuy (see above, § 32. and cp the Palmyrene 
»jjy and ljjy, the latter signifying ‘ he has answered us'), 
Sheba (yzc ; ) from some sueh form as Elisheba (yzsr8x). 
Similarly nn.*Z, which is found on an ancient intaglio 
probably of Hebrew origin, stands for irrnrc, and in like 
manner we must explain jpe, a common Phoenician 


name. — i.e., cW—in the family of Herod and 

in the NT, is doubtless shortened from or some¬ 

thing of the kind. 2 

In many names the second part is represented by the 
termination d, n -, thefirstpart being sometimes preserved 
n entire and sometimes abbreviated. 

51. Contrac- ^he fj x j t y G f the spelling favours 

tions in a. t ] ie assun iption that here the x was 
originally pronoutieed as a eonsonant, like the Arabic 
hamza (a slight guttural aspirate) ; only in a few 
cases has the vowel-letter n been substituted for the x, 
in accordance with the later pronunciation. But the 
Aramaic abbreviations in x (e.g., the Palmyrene mai, 
Za/ 85 as) were presumably pronounced with a simple a ; 
the same termination is fairly common in Phoenician 
names, and perhaps sounded as 0. Thus we find Abda 
(may, also in Phoenician and Aramaic), Shim6a EV 
(ttyctr), Shimfiah (nyca?), Shammah (n£u ; )> 1 S. 169 
(probably for ip'yrzr, Shemaiah), Uzza (xty), and Uzzah 
(my), probably for i.riy, Uzziah), Gera (jo:, for some 
compound with ‘ ally,’ cp the Phoenician pci;, mneyn, 
mpSc’Zij), Asa (xzx, for some sueh form as *S«dx, 
Asa-el = Rephael), Shebna (ttiyj), an< 3 Shebnah 
RV (nizc^ for irrazs 5 . ShCban-iah), Ishma EV (for 
Vxy.'Ztr, Ishmael), Ela RV (xkx)and Elah (n*?x, for some 
compound beginning with ^x), Joha (xni*) for Johanan 
(pnv). Mica RV (xz'Z>) and Micah (nrc) for Mieaiah 
(t.V3*a). cp xbzx (in the Talmud) for Sx'S’Zi- Ara (xzx) 
should perhaps be pronouneed Ura for Uriah 
Some of these forms are altogether obscure— e.g. Baasha, 
q.v. (xtJyz), Amasa, q.v. (xbtty). Amasai (*ircy). where 
the v cannot be taken as the equivalent of a d, Ziba (x3's). 
Ziha (xn's), the ancient Canaanite Sis6ra (xzd'z), etc. In 


1 Cp the Phoenician feminine name n£ZX, ’Ao-eirr. 

2 Cp the name of Herod’s daughter 2 a\afj.\[/uo — i.e., jvs cSt? 
‘prosperity of Zion,’ Jos. Ant. xviii.54 — and see Dalman, 
Gram. 122, where some later Jewish corruptions of the name 
are mentioned. 


Hannah (nan), the n— of the shortened form serves as 
the feminine ending, and the name therefore does not 
correspond exactly to the Phoenician x:n Kan no. 

Other abbreviations have the ending (t) or »— (ai), 
the first part of the name being sometimes more violently 
_ . contracted. In these cases the vocal- 

. n / or at. j sat j on JS not to trustec j implicitly; 
moreover, it is often doubtful whether the f should be 
regarded as a sign of abbreviation or as the adjectival 
ending. Thus we find Zabdi (*nzi) m the OT, but 
Zabdai ('nzr) in Aramaic (cp Z efiedaTos in the NT), 
shortened from some such form as 1 Z£bad-iah (lTnzi)* 
and similarly Palti ('2^2) for Paltiel ( ( zx ,, *j'?£:), Ishi ('y*j : >) 
for Isaiah (i.vytr'), Jfiremai, "et (probably to be pro¬ 
nounced Jirmi) for Jeremiah (i.vcv), Hanani (*j3n) for 
Hftnan-iah (ln'jm), Abdi (^zy, cp the Phoenician A/ 35 cuos 
i.e .,'■nzy, Jos. c. Ap. I21) for Obadiah (lmzy), Uri 
(nix) for Uriah (i.tuk), Amzi (^cx) for Amaziah (i.vsizx), 
Imri ('-i,tk) for Amar-iah (ittzx), Ziehri (hzt) for Zechar- 
iah (tnnzi), Bani ('12) for B&na-iah (vna), Ahi (tx) for 
Ahi-jah (l.rnx), Bukki ('^z) for Bukkiah (n'pz, see above, 
§ 38), Unni ('jy) for Ana-iah (n'zy), Shilhi (*n L c ; ) for 
some name formed with n*X’ ’he sent,’ Ahzai RV (*inx) 
for Ahaz-iah (munx). Athlai ('‘zny) for Athaliah (in'^ny), 
Jaasai R\ 7,,: w r - (Kt. ic*y') for *i,Tcy\ cp Asa-iah 
(.Try), Helkai ('p^n) for Helkiah (in'p^n), Zaccai (*ri, 
Zclkxcllos in NT) for Z£chariah (in'nzi), Zabbai (*21) for 
ZCbadiah (in'nzi)* Shammai (*sr) for Shdma-iah (irvyizr)' 
'r' (EV Jesse [q.v.]) for Ishmael (Vxycr'?), Amittai 
('A*zx) for some name compounded with ncx. Similarly 
we may explain the Phoenician Sichceus — i.e., *'jo —as 
standing for Sidiarbas — i.e., ^yzizz 1 , with 120, ns usual, 
instead of -52T. In many eases the contraction is such 
as to render the discovery of the original form impossible. 
The changes which proper names undergo in the mouths 
of small children account for a large number of these 
peculiar abbreviations—who could guess, to take modern 
examples, that Bob and Dick arose out of Robert and 
Richard ? It would therefore be vain to inquire whether 
Besai (’dz) is for B6sod6-iah (ttdz), or Bezai (*sz) for 
B&zalfi-el (^xSsz)- Jaddai ('t, cp the Palmyrene n\ 
Ia 55 afos) might well be shortened from Jeda-iah (,tt) 
1 Ch. 437 ; but this latter name is itself obscure. 2 Such 
forms in ai were particularly common in later times— e.g., 
*xr (Ta*'»'a?os, ep. Jannai RV) for Jonathan (fnfr), *n % : 
(Nar^afos in the Epistle of Aristeas) for N£thang-el 
(^xjm)i and many more in the Talmud, which also 
exhibits various other kinds of abbreviation. 

There are some possible instances of shortened names 
with the ending 0 — e.g., Iddo, Ezra 8 17 (i^n, perhaps 
equivalent to the Phoenician xix), Iddo (xrny, ’my, the 
prophet, etc.), of which the meaning is obseure ; Dodo 
(Wn or rn), as well as Dodai (nil) and Dodi (m), might 
stand for *?nnn, Dodi-jah. Padon (jins) and Jadon 
(pv) possibly belong to the same category. 

If we compare Joseph (rpv) with Josiph-iah (.tedv), 
or Jarib (z't) with Jeho-iarib (zn'in')- we can hardly 
... doubt that the shorter (‘increases,’ 3 

53 . A rev. ‘contends’) are abbreviations of the 
lmperf. names. j on g er |« Yahwe increases,’ 1 Yahwe con¬ 
tends’) or of something quite similar. Cp also Izrah, 
EV Izrahite (mr), ‘rises’ with Izrah-iah (,rmr); Jakim, 
(□'p\ Sabnean npn'), ’raises’ with El-iakim (c'p'Sx); 
Jachin (pn') ‘fixes’ with Jeho-iachin (pmrr); Jephthah 
EV (nn2') * opens’ with the name contained in ^xt.pS' 
(valley of Jiphthah-el); Japhlet (uSs^t ’rescues,’ with 
(=^n'aSs, Pelat-iah); Yirham (cnT, YSrahcm ; 
MT JCroham) ‘ pities,’ with Jerahm£-el (‘rx.-zm'); Ibhar 
(inz'), * chooses ’ (cp^ExArpiros), with the ancient Aramaic 
; to these we may probably add Imrah (,tc')‘ 

1 In what follows the phrase ‘some sueh form as’ is omitted 
as superfluous. 

2 For some reduplicated forms, see below, § 57. 

3 Cp the Arabic name Yazid. 
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‘resists,’ and M6ra-iah (rriip), Yahboh (nurr), ‘hides’ 
(i Ch. 7 34, Kt.; see Jehubbah), and El-iahba 
pin', on an intaglio ), and Ezekiel (Sxpm’). The follow¬ 
ing names presuppose the Deity as the subject, and 
perhaps originally contained some divine appellation— 
Jair (VN’), ‘enlightens’; Jabln (pp'), ‘distinguishes,’ 
•perceives’; Igal ‘ransoms’ (cp ims, P$da-iah) ; 

Jamlech ‘ gives dominion ’ (cp the Palmyrene 

Ta/xXtxos, in Greek literature 'Id/x/ 3 Xixos *) ; Inina 
(pc'), ‘wards off’; Imnah(mo'), ‘determines’(properly, 
‘counts’); Ja&lah (rtby') or Jaftla (xby')> ‘is high’ (cp 
the Arabic Ya'ld), which last name, however, may 
possibly be from the Aramaic, and signify * mountain- 
goat ’ (see below, § 68). Jaroah (n’lT) should perhaps 
be read Yanvah — i.e ., ‘ (God) enlarges ’—cp the Sabaean 
3m.v. To the same class may belong Jeush (riy or 
try\ if it be really the equivalent of the Arabic Yaghiith , 
'llyovdos in Miller— i.e ., ‘ helps,’ cp the Phoenician my’), 
and also Jair (my', i Ch. 20 s), 1 awakes.’ 


On the other hand, the bearer of the name seems to 
be the subject in the following:—Jibsam (cb' 3 ')» ‘ ,s 

64 Simnle fragrant ’ ( ? )> C P BasSmath (jicbq, 'Apa- 
imnerf MtmVij), Jafilam (d^), ‘ is youthful’ (?), 
^ * Jashub (nrj’’), 2 ‘returns’ (cp EOvocttos), 

Imla (kSo') or Imlah (n^'), ‘ is full ’ (cp k£o' as well as 
aba, Ma \ij in Palmyrene), Jephunneh (niJS*’, © 
Te0o vvrj), ‘is brought back’ (?), Izhar (ins'), ‘shines’ 
(or‘oil’), Ishbak (par'), ‘ leaves behind,’ ‘ outruns ’ 3 (?), 
Ishua (nr), ’ is worthy’ (?), from which IshuT (ic'’) was 
probably formed by the addition of the adjectival ending, 
Isaac (pns'), ‘laughs’ =pniy\ * sports,’ 4 Jacob (ipy'), 

* follows ’ ; the last two appear to have been originally 
names of gods. The following names, nearly all of 
which occur only once (in Chronicles), are altogether 
obscure—Ishpan (jstr), Idbash (ram), Idlaph (r^r), 
Jaziz (rr), Jalon (ft?'), Jaakan (jpjp or jpy*), Jachan 
(jiy;). Ishbah (rae 1 '). The same may be said of the 
national name JStur (mt2'), if at least it be derived 
from no and not from ioi. 

A feminine form of this class is Timna (yjon, Edomite), 
which perhaps originally presupposed some goddess— 

55. Prefixed t. Ashtoreth (nwy)-as the subject. 

In the case of Tahan (jnn), the true 
pronunciation is possibly Tahon, ‘she is gracious.’ 
Teman (pm), ‘ south,’ is primarily the name of a place. 

Instead of a sentence, a simple participle or adjective 
expressing the same idea may often serve as a proper 
66 Adiectivp name I ,n suc h cases the Deity is usually 
names t ^ ie ^°^ ca ^ subject. Thus we find Zabud 
(nsO, ‘given (by God)’ ; fern. ZSbidah 
(RV following Kt, nm), Zgbudah (AV following Kr, 
nnn), 2 K. 2336 (cp the Aramaic xtst, ZqSeiSas, the 
Arabic Zabid, also A&pos, Awpc 6 , the Aramaic xi'n', 
etc.); Baruch (^m), ‘ blessed’ ; Rehum (omi) I Hanun 
(pan), ‘pitied’ (cp the Talmudic pn, Nran); Raphu 
(nisi), ‘healed’; Gamul (Sica), ‘benefited’ (scarcely 
‘weaned,’ cp Vn'tea); David (mi, i'n), ‘beloved ’; 5 
probably Modad (to, as the Samaritan text and the 
LXX read in Nu. U26 ff ., instead of the Masoretic 
Medad, me); perhaps Hobab 6 (nan, cp the Aramaic 
and Arabic a^n. etc., nnnxa which occurs on an intaglio , 
also 4 >iXoe/xe^os ; names which at least, in certain cases, 
may have been intended rather to express love on the 
part of men); SSthur (imo), ‘ hidden ’ (cp the Talmudic 


1 Ipmhcus in 67X83332, Is probably a Palmyrene. The 
Arabic name Tamlik (fern.) means only ‘she has power,’ ‘she 
rules.’ 

2 But 35?', which is found on an ancient Hebrew intaglio , may 

*•*•» 3 Tt (for Eliashib), according to 1 Ch. 7 1 

(Kt.) 

3 Cp pSl!? which exactly corresponds to the Arabic Sdbik. 

4 It would seem that the roots pn^ and pnb were originally 
distinct. 

5 For another possible explanation see David (beg.). 

6 For other suggestions see Hobab. 
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^N’lno). To the same class belong, in spite of the 
different vocalisation, Zaccur (toi), ‘remembered’; 
Azzur (my), ‘helped’; Shammua (yietr), ‘heard ' (or 
rather, ‘ one with reference to whom a prayer is heard,’ 
the prayer primarily being that of the mother) ; 1 Hasshub 
(mirn), ‘thought of’; Jaddua (yrr), ‘known’; Amos 
(oicy), ‘borne.’ Probably we may add Meshullam 
(c^cte), fern. Meshullemeth (naVe*o), ‘kept safe’; and 
Shallum A slightly different example is Saul 

(Wr). 'asked* (cp Sh6alti-el), with its exact 

equivalent in Aramaic nV'nbs nb'v (-eetXas, StXas), cp 
QeaiTTjTos, ’‘EirevKros, etc. 

It is possible that in several other cases laudatory 
titles, used as proper names, were originally understood 

57. Possible aS referring to some deit Z whose name 

abbrev was conta * ned ,n them (see above, § 49). 

„ This might apply to Ambz (pcx), ‘strong’ 
(cp i.txdn, Amaz-iah); Zadok (pin;), ‘just’ (cp pilin', 
Jehozadak) ; Ram (cn) and Sdgub (zrair or 2^), ‘ lofty ’ 
(cp mn’ 3js?3i, Is. 21117). More doubtful cases are 
Adin (j’ly), Adina (xa'iy), and py, Eden, ‘blissful’ (in 
spite of j'lyin', Jehoaddin RV ; pym\ Jehoaddan AV) ; 
Paruah (mis), ‘blooming’ in spite of the Talmudic 
.Tnifi); Hariph (rp n ), Hareph (rpn), ‘sharp’(?—in spite 
of fpn'Sx, Elihoreph); Ethan (jn'x), ‘ perpetual.’ In the 
case of the Edomite H&dad (nn), the name of the god 
is all that has remained of the original compound, and 
the same remark may apply to Melech (tjSc, cp 
Eli-melech), Malluch (tjiVci). Baal (Syi, cp IlaaX the 
Tyrian, Jos. c. Ap. l2r), Addon (jinx) and Addan (p«, 
cp the Palmyrene njhn), for which we should probably 
read Adon. It is quite possible, however, that these latter 
names mean nothing more than ‘ master,’ as applied to 
human beings, like the Aramaic kid, fem. xniD, M apda, 
and its variations. The personal name Gad (u, and 
Gadi hj ?) is probably to be regarded as the abbreviation 
of a compound in which u was either a god or else 
‘ fortune. ’ The tribe of the u '33 2 may also have 
derived their name from the god. 

Thus, there can be no doubt that very many Hebrew 
proper names are in reality abbreviations. Among these 

58 Redunli- mUSt ’ ncIllded those reduplicate*' 
r ^ forms which originate with small children 
cated forms. , Ct tU r 

(after the manner of ‘ L1I1 for ‘ Eliza¬ 
beth,’ ‘ Mimi’ for * Marie,’ ‘ Lulu’ for ‘ Louisa’)— e.g ., 
Shavsha (xv'"\d ), 3 Shisha (nvx ; ), Sheshai ('l» ; l* s ). Shashai 
('E j l* ; ). Sheshan (fe J r), Shashak (pvt 1 ), Zaza («n), Ziza 
(«l'i). 4 To discover the original forms of such names 
is, of course, impossible. In Bebai ('22) we seem to 
have the same term of endearment which, in the form 
Dabba , served as the nickname of a well-known Arab, 5 
and is found also in a N. African inscription— Babbe (for 
Babbcs) f(Hius), see Ephem.epigr. 5256; the word is 
ultimately identical with Engl, baby, Fr. bdbi, words 
formed in imitation of an infant's first attempts to speak. 

Of the names hitherto enumerated the vast majority 
have a religious meaning, and this is true even of many 

rq Character ° f thoSC in vvhich n ° gocl is ex P ressl y 
,, mentioned. The same thing may be 

v °. eSe re ~ said of the Semites generally ; nor shall 
0 we be wrong in supposing that such was 

once the case among the Arabs, though long before 
Islam a great change had taken place in consequence of 
the growing tendency in favour of simple names. In 
Greek names also religious ideas are prominent, but less 
so than in the names of the Semites. 6 Great importance, 
moreover, must be attached to the fact that, as the above 


1 Such abbreviations are common in names of this sort. 

2 No importance can be attached to the fact that the Massoretic 
vocalisation distinguishes Gad the idol, as well as Gaddi (Nu. 
13 n), from the other Gad, Gadi (see Gad, § 1). 

3 For another explanation see Shavsha. 

4 On reduplicated forms in the language of Arabian children, 
see Goldziher in the ZD MG, 33 607. 

5 He derived the name from a verse uttered by his mother 
when he was an infant. 

6 It is remarkable how few theophorous names occur in Homer. 
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parallels show, the names of the Hebrews hardly differ 
at all from those of the other Semites with respect to the 
religious conceptions therein expressed. These forma¬ 
tions, it is to be remembered, go back to a remote 
antiquity ; we must therefore be careful not to interpret 
them in too spiritual a sense. Names like ‘God has 
helped,’ * God has delivered,’ etc., referred no doubt 
originally to the help afforded by the Deity to the mother 
in granting her a child or in averting the peril of death. 
It is true that from the time of the prophets onward a 
more spiritual or at least a more general conception 
began to prevail. Hut a name like the Palmyrene NnViz 
( = Nn^Sz). 4 Hoi has wiped away, effaced,’ also belongs 
to a more advanced stage of religious development, since 
the reference is to the effacing of sin. 

We may now pass on to names of other kinds, 
mentioning some of those categories which are most 
_ . important and most clearly defined, lnwell- 
’. , r nigh every case these names consist of a 
* single member only, though it will some¬ 
times be necessary to include compounds, and even to 
refer back to names which have a religious meaning. 
It may be taken for granted that the meaning of a name 
applies, in strictness, only to the first individual who 
receives it. When once a name has been coined, it is 
liable to be used indiscriminately, that is to say, without 
any special reference to its original significance. We 
must admit, however, that among the Hebrews the real 
meaning of indigenous names could never be forgotten 
to so large an extent as has been the ease among the 
nations of modern Europe. 

Some names refer to the special position which the 
new-born child occupies within the family. If we were 
,, better acquainted with the circumstances 
in which names have been coined, wc 
should doubtless perceive that this class of names is 
really much larger than might appear at first sight. 
Thus, as was mentioned above, it is clear from Gen. 30 22 
that Jephthah (nns , = , ?Nnna\ Yiftah-el) means the first¬ 
born. The same meaning obviously belongs to Bccher 
(-izz. from which is derived the adjectival form nzz. 
Bichri), the equivalent of the Arabie Bakr, found also in 
Nabataean and Sabaean ; cp WpioToylvijs, WpwTOKTrjTrjs, 
llpoyovos. For rn’izz, 1 S. 9 i, some MSS. of © 
have Hax(e)ip, 1 — t.e. t tzz or 12a- In 1 Ch. 838 ( = 944) 
Boch£ru (nzz) is expressly stated to be the name of a 
man, but it was no doubt originally nzz, ‘ his first-born,’ 
cp S30. 

In the Semitic languages we find a considerable number 
of names from the root rjs n , w hereby a child is designated 
Q . as a substitute for onelost. The Nabataean 
6 ' U S \t l ?N3‘?n. ‘substitute of God’ (i.e. , given 
1 ' by God), proves that these names also 

originally had a religious sense, like ’A vTiboros, *Ai >tI- 
Siopos, w hich presuppose a giver ; cp likewise 'Avriyovos, 
’AvTKpdvTjs, ’ Avrt(pavTos. Among the Jews the earliest 
specimens of names formed from the root above men¬ 
tioned are XaX0« (Chalphi RV), 1 Macc. 11 70 [AV], 
and Alphaeus, ’A\ 0 cuos in the NT, which corresponds 
to waS'n in the Talmud. Probably, however, the 
same meaning underlies several other names — e.g . , 
Mftnasseh (nine), 'he who causes (a loss) to be 
forgotten,’ Menahem (crus), ‘comforter’ (found also 
in Phoenician and ancient Aramaic, cp fern, juzruo 
on an ancient intaglio , which is Palestinian but 
probably not Israelite), Nahum (cm Phoenician cru. 
Xaoiytos of Aradus, CIO, 2526), also vocalised NChum 
(citw) and Naham (cm), so likewise »:cru (Nahamani) 
derived from pm. Tanhumeth 2 (nsmn), ‘comfort,’ 
evidently an abstract noun (cp the Talmudic cimn. 
Nmmn. Qavovp.ov), Nehem-iah (.rsm). in which the refer¬ 
ence to God still appears. The names RSpha-iah (,te*i), 
RSpha-el (^xsi, cp Arabic Yar/d), perhaps convey a 
similar idea; so also certain derivatives of zvji— 

1 For other readings see Bechoratk. 

2 The vocalisation can scarcely be correct. 
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MSshobab (zz'iriz). Shobab (zz'ir)* and, if it be really 
pre-exilic, El-iashib (z'trNx). This last, at a subsequent 
time, no doubt, was supposed to denote restoration from 
the Exile. Rfiubcn (jz^vz) probably belongs to the same 
class, and may be explained as * reparation ’ like the 
Palmyrenian nzz. Rubatis, the Arabic Ruba; but the 
interpretation, ' behold a son ! ’ is also possible. The 
Arabic names 'lydd, Budail, the Abyssinian Fanto, 
Fan hi, Tikkii , Matakko, A\isd (the real name of King 
Theodore), likewise signify ‘compensation.’ 

JeshebC-ab [EV] (zn ztf\ iCh. 2413) appears to be 
ZN 3ty\ 'he brings back the father ’ = Avriyovos. It is 
true that ’Io/SadA in © AL seems to presuppose ^‘zzc” 
(/. e ., Baal) ; but in this case / 3 aaX must be a scribal error, 
for the Chronicler would scarcely have bestowed such a 
name on a Levite. 

Posthumous ( r ]^Trty^vTjs, MerdToj'os, etc.) is the most 
probable rendering of Akkub (zipj*). Jacob (zp> n ). In 
the case of the latter the essential point is that he was 
born after his brother. 

The root zpi*. which appears also in the Palmyrene 
Zp>^ 3 i ZpJTiy (’A 0 rja*a/ 3 os), the Syriac NnSzpJS the Talmudic 
n'Zpi*. MZ'pi*. NZp 1 >*> the Arabic 1 Okba , *Okaib , admits of various 
other senses, and may perhaps also mean ‘compensation.’ 


fivin occurs first in the NT name, ©w/tas (Thomas), 


63. Circum- 


e.\plained as AtSu/xos (Didymus), which is 


stances of 
birth. 


itself a Greek proper name, corresponding 
to the Phoenician can- ©w/tas is nzind, 
a Hebrew- form with the Aramaic termina¬ 
tion ; the later pronunciation is Nizvn. 

Azubah (nzny), ‘ forsaken, ’ perhaps means a girl 
whose mother died in giving birth to her. The same 
idea may be conveyed by Azmaveth (miZTj;), ‘death is 
cruel,’ by Genubath 1 (nzuj. cp the Talmudic and Syriac 
and by the Aramaic form, Hatipha (xz*sn, 
Ezra 2 54 = Neh. 7 56). 2 

The name Geber (izj. 1 K. 41319) expresses the joy 


64. Child 


of the mother on having a male child ; cp 


names J°k33, zz 2 rnn. It is of course possible 
that we should pronounce Gibbor, ‘hero.’ 
Cp the Palm, -izj, the Ar. Jabr . On Ahimoth (rnz'nN*). 
see above, § 45 end. 3 

Ben (jz), ‘ son,' in 1 Ch. 15 iS, is very doubtful ; per¬ 
haps it should be read zz— i.e., it may suggest more or 
less distinctly the idea o( ‘ my son,’ like the Abyss. 
Gobdzie, ‘my boy.’ Cp also the Taint. Kpiy, ‘suck¬ 
ling,’ j«nz, 1 little son,’ and the Ar. Walid , ‘son.’ 

Nad.rah (myj), ‘girl,’ occurs in iCh. 4 s/., and 
corresponds to the Talm. ndV’ (for xm 1 ?'). Cp the 
Nabataean n*JZ, 1 little daughter.’ 

Jaftlam (cVy\ see above, § 54) may mean ‘youthful, 
strong,’ and Japhia (y'z*), ‘ tall of stature,’ a name of 
this kind being often bestowed upon an infant as a 
bonum augurium. 

Instead of Ahiam (cntin), we should probably read 
Ahi-em (ck'rk)i ‘mother’s brother,’ and instead of 

ck £»i ofirtn Ahumai (w.x), the form *c*nN, ac- 
65 . Relation- cordjng to 0A a ('A X etp.a i)—i.e ., zn t.h 

(Ahi-intmi), ‘my mother’s brother.’ 
So also in Aram, we find nznx, ncuntc. not to mention 
other varieties of spelling; on this and similar ex¬ 
pressions of relationship used as proper names, see 
an essay by the writer of the present article in the 
\VZKM, 6 307 ff. x The idea is that the new-born child 
will at some future time stand by his mother, as if he 
were her brother. To this corresponds Ahab (znhn), 
‘father’s brother,’ of which the more correct form is 


1 See also Genubath. 

2 On the other hand the Palmyrene name means ‘thief’ 
like the Arabic Sdrik. Such a name might perhaps have been 
used by Israelites also at a very early period, when skill in 
stealing, or at least in robbing, was very highly esteemed. 

3 Instead of Gibbar ("iZa)i Ezra 2 20, we find in Neh. 7 25 
Gibeon (pyz3, the name of a place), which is probably the right 
reading. 

4 A considerable number of fresh details might now be added. 
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probably Ahi-ab (nun**), since ’Axta/ 3 os was the name 
of a nephew of Herod, and in Jcr. 29 21 f (J 5 
[AxAQ] has ’AxL&ft- Cp the Aram, muxi xnx and 
several varieties of the same name. To the same class 
belongs Ah-ian (pnx) = Syr. xrnx, 'relative, cousin,' 
which also occurs as a proper name. 

We now turn our attention to a group of names 
descriptive of physical peculiarities. Some of these may 
p , . . have been originally nicknames, like 

* .. the corresponding names in Latin; 1 but 

pecu lari les. Arabic usage seems to show that such 
terms, even when they are far from flattering, often 
served from the first as proper names in the ordinary 
sense. 2 This applies also to many Hebrew names of 
other kinds, such as those borrowed from animals. 

Hakkatan (jtjpn), Ezra 8 12, ‘the small one'; the 
article is here not easy to explain. Cp the Phoen. 
fsp (doubtful), the Talm. xiiyT, etc., also 

Pumilio , Pusilla. H&bakkuk (pipan). or (after (JTs 
a/xj 3 aKovfx) p^psn (Habbakuk), might be explained as 
‘dwarf/ from the Arabic; but the meaning is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful. 3 

The very ancient name, Laban (pV), ‘white,’ corre¬ 
sponds to the Ar. A by ad , to AeO/coy and to A lb in us. 4 
The Levitical name, Libni (*33^, <£j BA Ao^ev[e]i), which 
has the adjectival ending, may perhaps convey the same 
sense. Haruz (pin) is probably ‘ yellow ’ { — Flavius}), 
and ZOhar ("ini). * reddish white ’ ; cp the Talm. 
KpEtD, the Ar. Ah mar, Kumait , the Lat. Rufus , all 
of which mean 'red.' On an ancient Hebrew intaglio 
we find the name imnc 5 , ‘blackish,’ like the Syr. 
ND31X, the Ar. Aswad, Suhaitn (which is also Sab.), 
etc., MAas, Alger. 

Harim (cm, cnn) might be derived from cm in its 
usual meaning, ' inviolable,’ ‘holy,’etc. Since, however, 
H&rumaph (fpnn) is probably to be explained, with 
Gesenius, as cnn, we may conclude that the former 
name also signified ‘with pierced nose,’ like the Ar. 
A hr am. 

Heresh (c ; m, more probably Heresh, cnn), or, in its 
Aram, form, xchn, Harsha (cp the Palm, xtrin, 1 Apaa ), 
‘dumb,’=Ar. Ahras. Chimham (cncs). Chimhan 
(pen, in Jer. 41 17 Kt. cniaa). ‘blind’ (?). Ater 
(mx = Ittcr), ‘left-handed,’ 2 /ccuos, Secevola. Paseah 
(nD3= Pisseah), ‘halting,’ Ar. A'raj , etc., Claudius. 

Kareah ( = ni ( 3 = Kereah, nip), ‘bald/cp the Palm. 
xnn‘3:, the Ar. Akra\ etc., Calvus . The Sinaitic imp, 
.imp, admits of another meaning. Korah (nip) appears 
to have been originally the name of a place (' bare 
surface ’). 

Ikkesh (c ; pi*), ' crooked/ cp Ar. Afar, Su'air. 

Gideon (pyu) = Ar. Jud'dn, ‘maimed.’ 

Gareb (31:), ‘scabby,’ cp Palm, X 3 U» x 3 n:, Ar. 
Juraib, Jarbd. 

Zeruah (nyns), ‘leprous’ (fern.), like the Ar. Abras . 5 

Among laudatory names may be mentioned Job 
(aVx), ‘assailant,’ i.e., ‘brave warrior’ (cp Ar. 

67. Laudatory. / : . B5r5 /, < f 0 ), ' lightning ;; 

Mered (no), iCh. 417, ‘resistance, b 
unless this be the name of a place, of which in 
Semitic countries there are several derived from the 
root no. To these may be added 3^3, Caleb [</. v. ] 
(of which Ch$lub, 3^3, and Chglubai, '3^3, are prob¬ 
ably incorrect variations), ‘ raging with canine mad¬ 
ness ’ ; a brave warrior may be compared to a mad 
dog, as is £hown by the corresponding Arabic name 
A blab (which occurs also in Nabataean). On the other 
hand, Nabal (^3j), ‘ fool/ can hardly have been the real 
name of the foolish rnan who refused his services to 
David. On laudatory proper names, see also above, § 

1 For what follows many English, German, and other modern 
European /amity names might be quoted. 

2 Cp such names as IIcu'cuo’xt??, Attr^uAo? in Greek. 

3 See also Habakkuk. 4 For another view see Laban. 

B See, however, Zeruah. 6 For another view see Mered. 


106 
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57. To the same class belong NCziah (rrsj), ‘excellent’ 
(Aram.); NaSman (pp, cp Ar. Numdn), and the 
fern. Naftmah (ray?:), ‘pleasant/ together with several 
other Arabic names from the root cyj; DSlilah (n^n), 
probably ‘ delicate.’ We might add Asher (irx), which 
perhaps means 4 happy ’ ; but it may also be taken as 
an abbreviation of the obscure name which appears as 
Asar-el RV (Vxibx) or Asri-el (Sx'iirx) in the MT. The 
notion of ‘long life' seems to be expressed in Huldah 
(,liSn, fern.), Heled (iSi, very doubtful), and Heldai 1 
('iSn); cp Arabic Halid, Alahlad , Yahlud. Similarly 
Anion (jok), Amnon {q.v. , pjcx), may signify ‘safe/ 
out of danger. 

Names borrowed from animals (not always, it should 
be observed, of the nobler and stronger kinds) are found 

68. Animal // ‘ he H / re * s as wdl “ “ n,0 ?8 
names the ‘ Ara ’ :)S anci ot “ er races. A. hat the 
name of the * lion ’ is so used does not 
appear certain, since Arieh (EV mxn), 2 K. 1625, may 
be open to question, on account of the article. 2 ’A pi, 
Josephus, BJ, vi. 1 8 vi. 26 vii. 5 5, may be an abbrevia¬ 
tion. Instead of Laish (xb'f) of 1 S. 2644 we find ciV in 
2 S. 3 15 Kt., and (£ 5 HL diverges in both passages ; but 
tr'S, corresponding to the Ar. Laith, * lion,’ is prob¬ 
ably the right reading. The same meaning belongs to 
Asad (*A<ra 5 os, Miller), a favourite name with all 
Arabs ; cp Aecov, Leo. Zeeb (3x1, a name said to have 
been borne by a Midianite prince) is * wolf’; cp Arabic 
Dlii'b, also Avkos, Lupus. Zibeon (jijns), ‘ male 
hyaena’; 3 cp Arabic Dubaa, Dubai'a. Shual (Vyvci), 

‘ fox ’; cp Ar. Thu al, Gk. ’AXwttt)^. 

Eglah (n^y, fern.), ‘cow/ cp Ar. ' Ijl (masc.), 
'Ojail, Palm. I’vjy ('OyrjXov, fern. ’OyrjXy)), Sab. 

Gk. 116 pm, AdjuaXis, etc., Vilnius. 

Zibiah (,T3s) fern. (x'3s, Zibia, masc. iCh. 89), in 
its Aram, form T afiida (Acts 9 3640), ‘gazelle.’ Cp 
Phoen. X3x, Ar. Zabya, etc., also A opnas, Xeftpis, 
etc. Similarly Epher (isy), and the diminutive form 
Ephron (pi£y), seem to mean ‘young gazelle'; cp 
Ar. Ghazdla Farhad, etc. Some animal of a kindred 
species is denoted by Dishon (pain, jen), Dishan (jc’i). 
In like manner Leah (,ixS fern.) perhaps means 
a kind of gazelle, corresponding to Lay, Luwaiy in 
Arabic ; Aron (px), Aran (px, according to the Syr. 
Arnd.), is ‘mountain-goat,’ like Jael Cry\ fern.), of 
which Jaala (x^p), Jaalah (nS;*-), may be the Aram, 
form (see above, § 53) ; cp Arabic Wala (masc. form 
OeaXou). The Arabic Badan and Arwd (fern.) have 
the same meaning. 

Immer (i^x), ‘ male sheep,’ corresponds to the Arabic 
Hamal; and Rachel (Vm)» ‘ ewe,’ to the Arabic Ruhaila 
(diminutive form). 

HSmor (it^n). ‘ ass ’= Arabic^ l/imdr, Lat. Asellus. 

Hezir (inn), ‘ boar ’ = Arabic Hinzir, and still at the 
present day HanzirA The name Tin "33, which may 
seem strangely inappropriate m the case of the Jews, 
is confirmed by an inscription of this very family ; the 
pronunciation Hezir, which is also that of (* 5 HL , has 
been adopted in order to distinguish the name from 
H&zir. By the ‘boar’ is here meant the wild boar, as 
a type of combativeness. The names Kd7rpos, A per 
were similarly used ; the corresponding term / r ardz 
appears frequently as a proper name among the aristo¬ 
cracy of the Sasanian Empire. 

Shaphan (ptr), the name of an animal similar to the 
marmot (hyrax)—cp the synonymous Arabic names, 
Wabr, Ubair. 

Achbor (1133^), ‘mouse’—cp 333$* on an Israelite 
intaglio and several times in Phoenician inscriptions, 

1 But see also Huldah, Heled, Heldai. 

2 See Argob, 2. 

3 The many animal names among Lhe inhabitants of Seir 
(Gen. 36 ) have been noticed by WRS (A 7 «. 218). In some 
poinls, it must be admitted, he has gone loo far, and his ex¬ 
planation of the faces does not appear satisfactory to the writer 
of the present article. 

4 See Jones in the Record 0/the Bombay Government , 43 60. 
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Arabic 'Akbar and the synonymous Fa’r, etc., also 
MOs, A bus. 

Aiah (,tn), ‘hawk,' or some such bird of prey, 
corresponds to the Arabic Hida , Kash'am, Gk. T<?pa£. 

Oreb (any, a name ascribed to a Midianite prince), 

' raven’ = Arabic Ghurdb , Gk. K 6 pa £, Lat. Corvus. 

Jonah (ru’v), ‘ dove,’ is a man’s name, like the corre¬ 
sponding Arabic names Hamant , Hatnama , The Arabic 
Fdhita , Gk. llepicrrepd, Tpvyuv, <&dTTiov, are names of 
women. 

Hoglah (rtan). partridge’—the word may have the 
same meaning when it is the name of a place, shortened 
from nSan irz. 

Zippor (iss, niss, fern. Zipporah, mss), ‘small bird' 
= Palm. joas ( 2 e 00 e/?a), Arabic, 'Usfur, Gk. Ilnros, 
'Lrpovdos. 

Nahash (vra), ‘serpent,’ with its diminutive Nahshon 
corresponds to the Arabic Haiya , Hanash , Af a , 
etc., Gk. Apdicuv. Nfihushta (xnvni, fern.) is doubtful. 
Saraph (rpc) also denotes some kind of serpent. 

Nun (ji3, Non, pj), ‘fish.’ So ancient a name may 
perhaps be connected with the worship of fish-deities 
which is known to have prevailed in those countries ; to 
this Exod. 20 4 refers, ‘ or that is in the water under the 
earth.’ 

Hagab (n;n), and, in its Aram, form, H&gaba 
(ttun), H&gabah nzin (cp Agaba, Agabus), ‘grass¬ 
hopper,’ corresponds to the Arabic Jarad, Jundub, Gk. 
’AKpibiuv. Gazzam (cn) is probably another form of 
gdzam, which has the same meaning (e.g ., Joel 1 4). 

Deborah (man, muz, better it would seem, Dibborah, 
miai. according to 0 ’s form Aeftpibpa), ‘bee,’—cp 
jMAurcros, fern. 3 IA«r<xa. 

Parosh (ctyns), ‘flea,’—cp SPuXXos, SPuXXa, and the 
African priest, L. Ccecil. Saturninus Pulex (Ephem. 
e pigr. 5656). 

Gaal (Syj) is explained by Wellhausen (IJG 26, 
2nd ed. 44) as equivalent to the Arabic Ju'al , ‘ dung 
beetle ’ ; but this is uncertain, although Josephus seems 
to have the form TuciX^. Cp Kavdapos, fern. KavOdpa, 
'A’qpap.ftos. 

Tola (yVin), ' worm,’—the Arabic names, Dudd , 
Diiddn , perhaps have the same meaning. 

Names borrowed from plants are much rarer. 
Tamar (non, fern.), ‘date-palm,’ seems to have no 
equivalent among Arabic proper names ; 
69. riant since names Q f t hj s c j ass are , lia ny in 

names. Arabic, j t nlus t appear strange that the 
queen of trees is unrepresented. Allon (p^x), ' oak ’ or 
‘terebinth,’ iCh. 437, is perhaps properly the name of 
a place, like Elon (pS.x, pWt). Tappuah (man, see § 10), 
and Eshcol (Ssc?k. Gen. 14 13 24), the representative of 
the Szc\x ‘pm. 4 valley of grape-clusters ’ ; Wellhausen is 
probably right in identifying Anub (:my. 1 Ch. 4 8), with 
the place called Anab (my) m Josh. 11 21 15 so (De gent. 
34 /.). Lfebana (k;zV), EGbanah (n:zS), is perhaps 
‘ poplar,’ properly ‘ the white tree,' like the Aram. R-nn ; 
elsewhere the poplar is called libtich (mzS). 

Rimmon (pan), ' pomegranate,'—cp’Poios, fem. 'Potw. 
Zethan (pvt), Zctham (cm), may signify ‘ olive,’—from 
a similar form is borrowed the Arabic word Zaitun. 
H&dassah (win), ‘myrtle’; cp M vpT 7 ), Mi jpnov, 
31 vpivvT). 

'Zuadvva, Zovaavva (Susanna), in the apocryphal 
addition to Daniel and in the NT is jent? or njt?ity, 

‘ lily’; this name appears as ’Zuxrdvr), in the old Semitic 
myth from Ctesias, Diod. Sic. 26 ; ep AeLpiov (fem.). 

Koz (pp), b’ne Hakkoz (ppn 'll), ‘briar’; many 
Arabic proper names are borrowed from thorny plants, 
which symbolise men formidable to their enemies ; cp 
” Aravdos . 

It is not certain whether there arc any Hebrew names 
denoting a trade or profession ; in Arabic we find only 
a few such — e.g., Hdrith , ‘ploughman’; Najjar , 
‘ carpenter. ’ Carmi ('jro) probably does not mean ‘ vine- 
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dresser,’ but is to be taken as an adjective designating 
7n race (cp Carmi). c'njnrriz (AV ‘son of [one 

of] the apothecaries’), Neh. 3 8, is one 
whose parents or ancestors were arornatarii ; 
accordingly we should read, in the same verse, c*£*V)l?.Tjz. 

‘ son of the goldsmiths.’ Such appellations are not rare 
in Syriac. The jrnVn '12 (‘ sons of the lohesh ’; see H alo- 
HESh), traced their descent from a magician, the *33 
msun (* sons of the Sophereth ’), from a female scribe (!), 
whilst the nton nns '12 (‘sons of Pahath Moab’), were 
proud to call themselves after an ancestor who had been 
governor of Moab. A singular nickname is given to 
the mother of the family known as o'ZJtn mzs 'll (‘ the 
sons of Pochereth - hazzebaim ’), ‘she who fetters the 
gazelles,’ which seems to mean that she was so swift 
of foot as to overtake these animals. 1 The above 
designations are of course not to lje regarded as real 
names. Arab (nix) might be the Aramaic word for 
‘wanderer’ (corresponding to the Hebrew Oreah). 
Heber and Heber (inn) appear to be wrongly vocalised ; 
the form Hobcr might be a real name, meaning ’ en¬ 
chanter,’ whereas Haber would be ‘associate.’ 

In Arabic, very many names are derived from objects 
of various kinds. Such names are suggested sometimes 
by a resemblance between the person 
7 . jNam.es anc j 0 ]jj ec t r sometimes by a purely 

from 0 jects. acc jd e ntal circumstance attending the 
birth. The present writer was once informed by 
XVetzstein that among the Bedouins a girl might be 
named Thalje , ‘ snow-flake,’ because it happened to be 
snowing when she was born. It is, of course, impossible 
in most cases to guess what gave rise to such names. 
Among the Hebrew names hitherto unexplained, there 
may be some which belong to this class, though it does 
not seem likely that they arc very numerous. We may 
here mention Hdtham (cnin), ‘seal,’ liketheGr. "ZcppayLs) 
the same meaning probably belongs to nliyza (‘iz), sons 
of Tabbaoth, where the plural form, strange as it 
appears, is attested also by 0 . Purah [RV] (ms:), if 
correctly vocalised, is ‘wine-press.’ Bakbuk (piapz), 
‘pitcher’ (cp the Aram, name Xoi'fa[s], Chuza, i.e., 
anz, ‘pitcher,’ Lk. 83). Rebecca (npzi, Ribhkah , 'Pe- 
fitKKa), ‘cord,’ especially such as was used for tying 
sheep (that her daughter-in-law is called Rachel [^m], 

‘ ewe,’ may be an accidental coincidence). Rizpah 
(iisin). ‘ pavement,’Achsah (nozy). ‘anklet’(for women). 
This last belongs to a special category, namely, that of 
names borrowed from articles of luxury, of which the 
following also are examples :—Peninnah (ris:r). probably 
the singular of cryjs, ‘corals,’ 2 Shoham (crib 1 ), some 
precious stone (perhaps the onyx). Keziah [RV] 
(ny'sp). ’cassia,’ and Keren-happuch (^sn pp). ‘box 
of face paint.’ The last two are ornamental titles 
bestowed by the poet upon the daughters of Job. 
Perhaps we may include in the same class the somewhat 
doubtful name Zeri (ns), which may be another form of 
s6ri (ns), ‘storax,’ and Zeruiah (rrns fem.), which may 
mean ‘one who is perfumed with storax.’ Cp Mvpos, 
fem. Mupw, also Bas&inath [RV] (rcirz)- 

The time of birth may have suggested the names 
Nogah (mi) and Xloza (nsvz), ‘sunrise’; but it is also 
_. possible to explain them as metaphors. A11 
72. lime. ana ] 0 g 0US case j s Shah&raim (ennr), ‘dawn,’ 
if the form be correct. A similar assumption being 
made, Hodesh (ehn, fem. 1 Ch. 89) signifies ‘ born at 
the feast of the new moon ’; cp Phoenician enruz which 
is rendered by SovpLrjvios. Shabb£thai (*nzc’, 
jSaratos in the Letter 'of Aristeas) is clearly ‘ one born on 
the Sabbath’ like I 3 a p< 7 a( 3 ( 3 d$ in the NT (see above, § 
48). Haggi (’an), Haggat (^n). fem. Haggith (min ), 3 

1 In old Arabic poetry a horse used for hunting is styled 
Raid al 'divabid, ‘ fetter of the flying animals.’ 

2 See Ruby. 

3 Haggiah (rvsn, the name of a man, 1 Ch. 6 15 [30]) can hardly 
be correct; the only possible rendering would be ‘ my feast is 
Yahwe.’ 
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probably mean ‘born on the feast day.' Perhaps 
Moadiah (mnyiD, see § 32) may have the same sense. 
Names of this kind, usually compounded with ben (p) 
or bar (12) as the case may be, are employed by other 
Semites, in particular by the Syrians. 

An idea of direction is expressed in the names Jamln 
(pD 1 ). Ben-jamin (pD'Jz), Min-iamin (po' p) or Mijanun 

73. Direction. and “P^ 11 <P“- l"* Zi P h j? n >; 

Both po'33 and ps^ (a son of Gad) 

seem to be properly names of districts, ‘ southern ’ and 
' northern.' 

We may here add the strange names Ja&kobah (nspy), 
‘towards Jacob,' and Chena&nah (myjz), ‘towards 
Canaan.' Moreover in i Ch. 25 14 JSsharelah [so EV] 
(ntanbb for which v. 2 has Asharelah, ntanbx) may natur¬ 
ally be taken to mean ‘ towards Israel.’ 

The Arabs use also many abstract nouns as proper 
names. To account for such names is sometimes even 
. , . harder than to account for those which 

s rac . are borrowed from material objects. A 
few examples of this class have already been mentioned 
incidentally (cp Or. ’\<j 6 t 7 )s, 'Afipocrvvr}, ZlwcppocrvvT}, 
etc.). We may cite here, rms, Manoah, ‘rest,’ (unless 
it comes from the root nja, ‘ to present a gift,' and there¬ 
fore belongs to the category in § 57) ; Merab (21c) 
probably ‘ increase' ; Mahlon (ptaiz) and Chilion (p'ta), 
‘sickness’ and ‘wasting' (two persons who are intro¬ 
duced into the narrative for the purpose of explaining 
how two young women came to be widows) ; Naboth 
(niz:i, masc.), perhaps ‘height’; Tikvah (mpn. masc.), 
‘hope’ ; Rinnah (nn, masc.), ‘ shouting' ; Shear ("12b), 
‘reward’ (from God); T£hinnah (njrm. masc.), ‘request’ 
or ‘favour’; Hezion (pun, an Aramaean), ‘vision’; 
Mlchal (ta'iZ, fern.), perhaps ‘power’ ; Harhur (-nmn), 
‘fever.’ That Mirmah [RV] (nn*vz), ‘deceit,’ should 
be the right form seems very improbable. Tw/ 3 [e]ir, 
T wfieid, Tobit (mase.), ‘goodness,’ appears in post- 
biblical Jewish writings as ima, rvzu. Mahol (Vina) 
might be ‘dance,’ were it not that Mahlah (ntaic, 
masc. and fern,), Mahftlath (nta:z, fern.) and Mahli 
(’Sic, the name of a family of Levites) point to 
some other derivation than that from Sin; the un¬ 
certainty of the vocalisation here renders it impossible to 
draw any conclusions. Amongst the names ending in 
oth (n'i) there may be some abstract nouns w hich perhaps 
should be pronounced with iith (rn) \ but nearly all of 
these are very doubtful, and in some cases 
even the form varies. Thus the mail who 
is called M£shiIlemoth (nictate) in Neh. II 13 2 Ch. 
2812, is called M£shillemith (n'lztavz) in iCh. 912; in 
this last passage (as in 2 Ch.) 0 has -cod [BAL], whereas 
in Neh. 11 13 one reading [N c am £- inf ] is -idP In like 
fashion the same man appears as ShSlomoth (niizta ; ) and 
ShSlomith (n'izta ; ), the former being used as a name 
elsewhere. To settle the precise meaning is hardly 
possible. Nor ean we explain Mgremoth (nicniz, masc.) ; 
though it is once spelt nmo it may perhaps be com¬ 
pounded with rite, ‘death.’ The same word is pos¬ 
sibly contained in Jgrimoth (nto'v), JSremoth (niizr), 
and doubtless in Azmaveth (maty, §63). Lappidoth 
[RV] (nrrsS masc.), ‘torches,’ is no less suspicious in 
appearance than Mikloth (n’l^pc, MaKeX[\]u> 0 ), ‘rods.’ 
On the other hand, Jgrioth (my'T), ‘tents’ (1 Ch. 2 18), 
may be originally the name of a place. Nebaioth (nrzj), 
‘heights’ (?), the name of a people, seems to be a real 
plural, like the names of modern Arabian tribes in -at. 

The plural forms Huppim (c'sn, can, Gen. 4621 ; 1 Ch. 
715) and Shuppim (c'ab, cab, 1 Ch. 7 12 15 26 16, for 
which Gen. 4621 has Muppim, q'sd) are proved incorrect 
by the adjectives Huphamite (’ca^n) and Shuphaniite 
(T2'b). The form Shgphupham [RV] (oa’iab, Samaritan 
CSit?) is found in Nu. 2639, and Shgphuphan (jEnsr) in 
1 Ch. 85. Both form and meaning are here quite 
uncertain. The same may be said of Shapham (cab, 


1 BN*A omit; L has *w 0 . 
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the name of a man), Shgpham (cab) and Siphmoth [EV] 
(nicsb, names of places), and also of the adjective 
Shiphmite ('cab). Whether the dual Diblaim (c'tau), 
as the name of a man, be correct, it is impossible to say, 
since the meaning of the word is unknown. 

Adjectives in -i ( gentilicia ) appear to have been very 
rarely used as names in the strict sense. Thus we find 

76 Final i ('"wn\ J er - 36 14 21 23); the man in 

question is thereby designated as a real 
Judaean, perhaps in consequence of the fact that his 
great-grandfather, to judge by his name Cushi ('b^c), 
was a native of ^Ethiopia. Similarly we find a Boeotian 
named Botwros, a Molossian named Mo\o<7<76s, a 
Thessalian named UerOaXds (/.<?., 0 €rra\ 6 s); see Kick, 
340. A Judith [EV] (jvti.v) appears even in Gen. 2634, 
and in the well-known romance the heroine bears the 
name’Iot'Sei#, as being the ideal of religious and political 
virtue. The Cushi who was a member of the royal family, 
according to Zeph. li, very possibly had a mother be¬ 
longing to some black race. The man called 'c ,; »zn (the 
Cushite) in 2 S. 18 and 'trim -jSd icy (Ebed-meleeh the 
Cushite ; EV Ethiopian), who is mentioned several times 
by Jeremiah, were no doubt of African extraction ; ep 
'C’2 in the Phoenician inscription of Elephantine, which 
is contemporaneous with Jeremiah. We also find Bfceri 
('2N3, or "12, Beri, 1 Ch. 7 36), ‘belonging to the well,’ 
or ‘belonging to the place called Beer,’ and Geh&zi 
('tnu or uhj), which has the appearance of being derived 
from the name of some place compounded with u or 
n\j (Ge, valley) ; we are reminded of the mysterious 
phrase p'tn 'j (Ge-hizzaion, ‘ valley of vision ’) in Is. 22 1 5. 
O11 the many names ending in i in the genealogies, 
see above, § 52—these are used simply as adjectives. 
So far as the form is concerned we must include in the 
same elass names like Omri ('icy), Barzillai (•‘rnz), 

‘ made of iron ’ (ep the Punie Birzilis, genitive ease, 
Ephcm. epigr.ti^o) and Shimshai ('b!2b), Solaris,’ the 
name of a non-Israelite ; in later times Shimshai appears 
among the Syrians as Ea/xcafos, Ea^icreos, and the brother 
of Simeon Stylites was called ‘c'Ew. Though the 
grammatical form of these three names offers no diffi¬ 
culty, their origin and meaning aie quite obscure. 1 
'beb might also be regarded as an abbreviation of some 
name like cuti'Et? (Ea/x^ty^pa/xos), which was not rare 
among the Aramaeans. 

A considerable number of names end in j— (<?«) or p 


(bn), for which, in some eases, the archaic termination 

- tion c (am) or (bin) is substituted. 

77. Final an, t v u ' ' 

on dm dm, Whether these terminations are really 
identical is by no means certain. Some¬ 
times p appears to be a diminutive termination— e.g. , in 
Ephron (piny), ‘ hinnulus ’ ; Eglon (p^y), * vitulus/ 
Arabic 'Ojail; Nahshon (pbm). ‘small serpent’; Samson 
(pbDb, S/iimshon), ‘small sun,’ like the Arabic Sumais 
(name of a man); Alxlon (pnzy), diminutive form 
of the abbreviated name Ebed (nay), like the Arabic 
'Obaid. Other examples of these teiminntions arc— 
Hemdan (pen), Gen. 3626 (so also in 0 [ADL] and 
Samaritan text), but Hannan (pen) in 1 Ch. I 41 ( 0 AL 
follows Gen.) probably ‘ desirable,’ like the Arabic Hain- 
dd)i; 2 Amram (c\ey), probably ‘in good condition'; 
Chimhan (pez), Chimham (cnez), and Gideon (pyu); see 
above, § 66. Malcham (czta, 1 Ch. $9) is open to sus¬ 
picion. No definite meaning ean be extiacted_from 
Simeon (pyeb), Gershom (c'lbnj), Gcrshon (pbn:), Onam 
(d^n), Onan (pix), Henuam (ce’n. Gen. 3622, for which 
i Ch. 1 39 has Homam, cebn), Heman (je'n). Bilhan (fnVz ; 
the fern. Bilhah, nnSz, is also obscure), Balaam (cySz, 
Bil'am). As for Tram (cn'y)and Eran (py), they are no 
less difficult to explain than Ir (ry). Hr (ny), Ira (kt yj, 
Iri (»vy), Eri (ny), Iru (iry), —forms of which some are 
doubtless incorrect. In Reuben (pwn, as in pi', Yarden , 


1 For other possible explanations see Omri, Barzillai, 
Shimshai. 

2 See also Hemdan. 
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EV Jordan), we seem to have a variation of an, if the 
view expressed in g 62 be right. The ?i disappears 
in nsSsx ShClomo, EV Solomon (= Arabic Salamdn), 

• peaceable ' or ‘ happy,’ and probably in Vuv> EV Jethro 
( = Yithrdn, pry), ‘eminent.’ 

Had all Hebrew names been transmitted to us in their 
correct form, we should presumably be able to point out 
. . • in them many archaisms and dialectic 

. rc aic p ecu n ar iti eS ' As it is, the most note- 

tpmiTiiTip J 

* worthy phenomenon of this kind is the 
retention of the ancient feminine ending n in a few OT 
names —a form which survives in Phoenician and even 
in Moabite. Thus we find the masculine names G6nu- 
bath (nn::), Shimrath (nts). Goliath (rr 1 ?:, a Philistine), 
Manahath (nmD. originally, it would seem, the name 
of a place), Ginath (nr:, 0 YwvaO [BA] -<od [L]); 
the feminine names BasSmath (ncirn). Mah&lath (nSnc). 
Of these names only a few admit of a satisfactory ex¬ 
planation. Taphath (nsa, fern, t K. 4 n) has a suspicious 
appearance, as the words -ini n£: immediately precede. 

It is interesting to notice that all the grammatical 
persons occur in Hebrew proper names, though they 

__ „ do not always refer to the same kind of 

,. . subject. 

ma tea j 'phe third person is used of the 

persons. XD e jty in names like Azar-iah 
and also without any express mention of the Deity 
— e.g. , in Joseph (*pv) — whilst in JC'phunneh (njs*) and 
the like it refers to the bearer of the name. 

ii. The second person occurs only in imperative forms ; 

it is used of God in Shuba-el (Sksvj?) and (if the ex¬ 

planations given above, §g 22, 30, be correct), and of 
man in rr^n (Hakke-le-yah, see above, g 23), miin 
(Hodu-jah; see § 33), perhaps in (RSu-ben ; but 

see above, g§ 77, 62 )A 

iii. The first person singular refers (a) to God in 

the artificial names Giddalti (*nV"i:) and Romamti-ezer 
(tty Ticci), see above, g 22. ( b) To the bearer of the 
name in such cases as Ablhu (jO,v3N), Elihu (i.v^n), and 
in those which have ni or It — e.g . , H&shabn£-iah (rv:3a ; n), 
TSbal-iah (l.vVan); 2 (^) to the mother, or, in some cases, 
tothe father, in Sh&ilti-cl (Srn^Ntr). Hephzi-bah (,12 "sDTl), 
Notimi (’^i 4 :, EV Naomi), 1 my sweetness,’ ‘ my delight ’ ; 
P£ull6thai [RV] ('ntys. pron. Pgullathi), ‘my wages'; 
Naftri ( 4 n;*:), ‘ my lad ’ ; B6ni ( 4 :z), ‘ my son ’ (if we adopt 
the view that these forms are to be substituted for the 
Massoretic Na&rai and Bunni respectively). Among the 
Abyssinians we find a multitude of such names express¬ 
ing motherly affection — e.g . , 'my king,’ ’ mycrown,’ ‘my 
gold,’ ‘my plum,’ ‘my buffalo’ (i.e., ‘my hero’); 
similarly in Palmyrene, *rrc, ’ my mistress ’ ; 'me\ ‘ my 
glory ’ ; ‘ my beloved ’ ; and in the Talmud *y>‘T, 

‘ my little one.’ Whether Cozbi ( 4 zt3) and Tibni (\nn) 
belong to this class is doubtful. (d) The first per¬ 

son plural refers to the parents or to the whole com¬ 
munity in Immanuel (SN!j2y) ; cp Phoen. Sy2:3N, Syr. 
Talm. p2, ‘our father’ (a term of endearment used 
by the mother, like xzx, ‘ father,’ etc. ), Palm, kj'ju, ’ Bol 
is ours’ ; i::y, ‘ he has answered us.’ 

In conclusion something may be said about the 
history of the formation of names among the Israelites. 

80 Historv • Whilst the c,ivine a PP clIation El N). 

/ A which was common to all the Semites, 
El and Yah we . . , , 

appears even in the oldest names, such 

as Israel (Sr"* 4 ), it would seem that 
names compounded with jah (in') came into use later 
and gradually increased in number. 3 Jochebed (i^Dv) 
is scarcely to be regarded as historical. In Jghoshua 
(ysn.v). the name of the successor of Moses, we have an 
apparent instance of Jeho- (:,t) as a divine appellation ; 

1 Cp also Beninu. 

2 These and many others may, however, really belong to c. 

3 W. Max Muller hascompleLely failed in hisattempt to produce 
from hieroglyphic inscriptions examples of the use of rp (sic, not 
Vi') in ancient names of places, and at least in one name of a 
person (v 4 s. u. Eur. 312 ff.\ 


but since the same man is also called Hoshea (yenn). 
some doubt still remains. On SCraiah (nni?) and 
Reaiah (n'Ni) in Chronicles no argument can be based, 
for even if these names be genuine they belong to a later 
period than that which might be supposed from their 
connection with the patriarchs. Whether Gideon’s son 
Joash (pxr), and Samuel’s son Joel {bxv), are cases in 
point .is at least not quite certain (see above, g§ 26, 
37). In any case names formed with Jeho (irr) occur 
shortly before the period of the kings, and after a 
while they became more popular than any other class 
of names. 

Names formed with Baal (^ya) were doubtless used 
to a considerable extent in early times, and even under 
the first kings. We may still perceive traces of the 
attempt to abolish this name of the Deity, which had 
become offensive in consequence of the feeling that it 
stood in contrast to Yah we (see also g 41). It is there¬ 
fore quite possible that in several biblical names El or 
Yahwe has been substituted for Baal. 

Since the Israelites were at one time sojourners in 
Egypt and ever afterwards continued to have intercourse 

81 E tian l ^ at countr ) f * like the neigh- 

• • bouring peoples, we might naturally 

expect to find a certain number of Egyptian names 
in use among them. The only clear case, however, is 
PhTnChas (snrs). a name which (according to informa¬ 
tion received by the present writer from Erman and 
Spiegelberg) was extremely common in Egypt, and 
has the singular meaning ‘ this negro’ (cp Cushi, *2^2). 
It might be plausibly conjectured that Moses (nu ; c) is of 
Egyptian origin, although the Egyptian equivalent which 
has been suggested for it, namely Mose( or some such form), 
has a different sibilant (see Moses, § 2). Putiel (Sn^s) 
bears a resemblance to the Egyptian names Potiphar 
(“fi'tns) and Potiph^ra (jns'Eis) ; a name compounded 
with El (Nx) might be coined in Egypt as easily as one 
compounded with some other Semitic appellation of the 
deity. Ashhur (-nnirN) is very probably Ish-hor, 4 man 
of Horus,’ an Egyptian god who undoubtedly appears 
in the Phoenician name nmny (cp ic»n2>*. 4 servant of 
Osiris,’ and other Phoenician names). It seems therefore 
quite possible that HQr (-nn), who, like Phinehas, stands 
in connection with Moses, is neither more nor less than 
* Horus,’ for, acccording to Spiegelberg, this name 
occurs in Egypt as the name of a human individual, not 
only as the name of a god. 1 The same scholar has also 
corroborated the further suggestion that Pashhur RV 
(Ttne'2), which certainly does not look like a Hebrew 
name, is compounded with ‘ Horus’ ; PShHR ‘ portion 
of Horus,’ or ‘Horus apportions,’ occurs once as a 
proper name. Persons thoroughly acquainted both 
with Egyptian and with Hebrew would probably be 
able to point out a few more Egyptian names borne 
by Israelites. 2 

A reference to the Exile is contained in Assir (icx), 

‘ prisoner,’ the name of a son of Jeconiah who was carried 
captive to Babylon (see Assir). In Ex. 624 
t Ch. 67822 [22 23 37] the same name *vcx 
must have been suggested by some other circumstance. 
The name El-iashlb (a'tr'S*) was likewise used, at the 
period in question, with reference to the return to Canaan. 
Zerubbabel (S^ZIt), according to Jensen, occurs several 
times as a Babylonian proper name ; it signifies ‘ seed 
of Babylon.’ Of the same period 
are the following Babylonian names 
(on which see the special articles) : Sheshbazzar (-ixstn: 1 ), 
Sharezer [RV] (Sar'eser) Zech. ?2, Bilshan (jsr^3» 

1 That nn I s Horus has already been suggested by Nestle, who 
regards Putiel likewise as Egyptian (l.c. xiOj^). 

- Cp Che. Profit. Isa. (3^.)- 144. S, Kerber in his very able 
treatise ‘ Die religionsgeschichdiche Bedeutung der hebriiischen 
Eigennamen,* which appeared after this article was set up (see 
above, col. 3269, n. x) points out (75 f.) that the name yvnN is 
compounded with the name of the great Egyptian god Ra\ 
It is to be noticed that this man belongs to the family of the 
Naphtalites mentioned in Numbers. 

33°4 
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which is found also in an ancient Aramaic document, 
CIS , 2 59, and corresponds to the Babylonian Belshun ), 
NSkoda (x-iipj, the Babylonian Nikudu , a kind of bird), 
see Friedr. Del. Prol. 212, where the name Barkos 
(tp"o) is also explained as Babylonian. 1 On Sanballat 
(^2:0). see Schrader, KAT^, 382. MordScai ('zmr, 
Mapdoxalos) is at least derived from the name of the 
Babylonian god Marduk. 

In Meshezab6el (bxirvD, § 29) the first part is doubt¬ 
less of Babylonian origin ; but since the verb nrtr, 3 iw had 
already passed into the Aramaic language, the name 
must be regarded as Aramaic . It is certain that at 
that time Aramaic was largely used in Babylonia. 
Hence it is that several families of Jewish exiles mentioned 
in Ezra 2 = Neh. 7 = i Esd. 5 bear Aramaic names — 
e.g., b’ne H&tlpha (x2'2:n un), b’ne H&tlta (xu'un U2) 
(‘pointed’?), b'ne PSrida (xt"is ua) or b’ne Pgriida 
(Nina U3. 'separated’?), etc. So also we find Aziza 
(xny) ‘strong’ (Palm, ny, and, in its Arabie form 
my), Zgbina (wai) ‘bought’ (used in later times both 
by Jews and Aramaeans), ep Palm, ptn^x ‘ God has 
bought ’ ; the name must therefore be included among 
those mentioned in § 56. We may observe here how 
ready the Jews were, even at that period, to conform to 
foreign custom in the matter of names, as in other 
externals , while rigidly preserving their national char¬ 


acter. 

No Persian names are borne by Jews in the OT ; 
even Esther (nncx) is scarcely of Persian origin. See 
Esther. 

In the time of Ezra some ancient names reappear— 
e.g ., Shimeon (pyrr), Ezra 10 31. The great popularity of 
this name (in Greek, 'Zvfie&v, 'Lipnav, 


84. Old names 
revived. 


the latter being also a genuine Greek 
name) is probably due to Simeon the 
High Priest, of whom Jesus bar Sira speaks with such 
admiration, and to Simeon the brother of Judas the 
Maccabee, who was himself a great - grandson of 
another Simeon. Joseph (rpy) is found in Ezra 10 42, 
Neh. 12 14, and afterwards appears very frequently, 
sometimes in its full form, sometimes shortened into 


Jose (*ev), in the NT Joses, HwoSJs. Joshua (yen.v). the 
name of the successor of Moses, occurs again in 1 S. 6 
1418 and 2 K. 23 8; the same name, mostly written 
Jeshua (yich) according to the later pronunciation, was 
borne by the high priest in the days of Darius I. About 
340 B.c. it reappears in the family of the High Priests, 
and occasionally in the period following. At the time 
of Christ, and even later, it was extremely common 
(Greek form, ’I^croOy, Jesus). The name Jonathan (jmu) 
had never dropped out of use. Of repetition of the name 
Judah (dti.t) the earliest instances are Judas the Macca¬ 
bee and one of his contemporaries (1 Mace. II70) ; in 
subsequent ages it was very popular, as is shown by the 
NT. Jacob (npy*) seems to have come into use very late ; 
the list in the Letter of Aristeas contains one ’l&Kiopos, 
and the NT mentions three (EV James). Of ancient 
names, moreover, the following were particularly common 
at that period—H&naniah (mjn). Johanan (pn'v), ’Iwav- 
pt)S (EV John), and, as a feminine name Twai/va, Joanna, 
(Lk. 832410), Eleazar (ity^x), Aafapos (Lazarus), 
Azariah (miy). Mattithiah (.mnc). Mar 0 tay (Matthias). 
We also find in a considerable number of cases Menahem 
(oror). Hezekiah (rppin). Jeremiah (,tev). On the 
other hand, as has long ago been remarked, the Jews 
continue for many ages after the Christian era to avoid 
the sacred names Abraham and Moses, likewise Aaron 
and David. The Letter of Aristeas, it is true, mentions 
an” Aftpa/xos (Abram), and in Tobit 'S&ppa (Sara) plays 
an important part. The name of Moses’ sister probably 
owed its popularity to Mariamme, the last of the Has- 
monaeans ; in the NT we meet with several women 
called Mapidju or Mapta (Mary). 

Since Ezra’s time very few Hebrew names have been 


coined. The following may be mentioned—*nun\ 
known to us only in the shortened forms 
ew ’Ovias, Onias (rrnn). Talmudic xnn, xnrt 
names. ( w hieh latter represents the Babylonian 
pronunciation); "Apovfios, Abubus ‘beloved’ (nun, 
Hdbub), i Mace. 16 11 ; ^aaarjXos (^xsfi. PIsdel) ; Map- 
70, X<n$os 'pearls’ (m[']SjTc), Jos. Ant xvii. 62; iLuxr&vva, 
£0 veravva, ‘lily’ (fensy or njent?)* At the same time 
some Aramaic names became current — e.g ., xS’Xt? 
(see above, § 55), Xereipay (xtbj) ' preserved (by God),’ 
Jos. BJ iii. 7 21 ; but sueh names are fewer than we 
might have expected. 

Soon after Alexander the Jews began to adopt Greek 
names ; this process doubtless originated in the upper 
_ classes. A high priest called himself 

86 . Greek:. Jason, attempting to imitate his 

real name 'I^ooGy, Jeshua (yrjb), just as a certain ’IdKi/xoy 
(c'jT, Jakim) called himself "AXtafios, Alcimus, and 
Zi'Aay, Silas (xS*xc ; ) in the NT was transformed into 
ZiXovavds, Silvanus. From that time Jason became a 
common name among the Jews. The brother of the 
above-mentioned Jason, ’OWay, Onias (min), bestowed 
upon himself the name of MeWAaoy, Menelaus. The 
author of the Letter of Aristeas includes several Greek 
names in his list of those who translated the Pentateuch 
in the third century B.C., a list whieh, it is true, he 
composed from his own imagination. The national 
reaction of the Maeeabsean period did not put a stop to 
this tendency. A nephew of Judas was named pn'v 
'TpKavds, Johanan Hyrcanus; his sons were j ruin' 
(shortened into ’xa’) ’AAe£ai >dpos, Jannai Alexander, 
min' ’ ApKTTofiovXos , Judah Aristobulus, and ’ Avrlyovos , 
Antigonus. The NT also contains double names of this 
kind— e.g ., SaOAoy ('nxir. Shaul) IlaOAoy, Saul Paul; 
’luavvris (pnv) Mapxoy, John Mark ; Zvfxewv (jiyce?) d 
KaXovpievos Xcyep, Simon called Niger (Acts 13 1 ). 1 Even 
in Palestine, however, many Jews of the time of Christ 
bore only Greek names. Of the apostles, who were Gali- 
laeans in an inferior social position, one was called <PtXnr- 
7roy, Philip, and another ’AvSptas, Andrew. Among the 
Jews of the more western regions, Greek names seem at 
that period to have had a decided preponderance. Nor 
was any offence caused by names connected with the 
worship of heathen deities, since no one thought of the 
meaning. It is true that in the Book of Daniel Abed- 
n£bb (u: -iny), of which the sense was only too obvious, 
has been changed into Abed-ndgo (ijj -iry) ; but just as 
Ashhur (nmr*) and Morddcai ('ma) were regarded as 
unobjectionable, we read of strict Jews calling themselves 
’ AttoXXlovlos , Apollonius, and AioSupos, Diodorus (names 
borne by the envoys of the Maccabcean prince in Jos. 
Ant. xiii. 92), whilst the associate of the apostle Paul was 
named ' AiroXXm, Apollos. Similarly at a later period, 
the father of a certain Rabbi Jose bore the distinctively 
Christian name otj\ 2 , Ilerpoy, Peter. Some names 
whieh the Jews borrowed from the Greeks are ultimately 
of Latin origin ; a particular favourite was ToiVroy, 
Justus, xedv or (which is the form of the vocative). 

In the NT 2 and elsewhere we find many Greek abbre¬ 
viations used by Jews— e.g ., ’AAe£dy, Alexas (xdzjNx); 
Aoi/Kcty, Lucas; ’Aprqady, Artemas ; KAeo7ray, Cleopas; 
KAwTray, Clopas; 0 eu 5 ay, Theudas, which last is a 
genuine Greek abbreviation of Qcddwpos, Theodorus, or 
0eodo<7toy, Theodosius, whereas Oaddatoy, Thaddieus, 
'x-;n, is formed after the Hebrew fashion. Soon after 
the apostolic age, if not earlier, some Jews adopted the 
practice of spelling their Hebrew names according to 
the Greek pronunciation— e.g ., po'D. Simon, 'ZUfiuv, or 
p'E’Di Simeon, 'Lvfieuv, for pyre. Shim'on ; po'X. lsak, 
for pns’. A’ishak ; mv, Juda (voeative) or pv, Judan 
(accusative) for rrnn\ Yehuda; ep the name ou'iS 
Levites, Aevlryjs, for nWn Hallevi. The fusion of Greek 

1 On double names—the one indigenous, the other Greek—of 
Jews and other Orientals, cp R. Herzog in Philologus , 6637^ 

2 See Winer, Gratn.i 8 ), § 16, 9. 
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and Jewish culture, a process of such vast importance 
in the history of the world, is here, as it were, symboli¬ 
cally represented. The creative power whereby a nation 
is enabled to coin new names had at that period long been 
extinct among the Jews, even as it has become extinct 
among the Christian peoples of the present day. 

T. N. 

B. PLACE-NAMES 

In the following sections dealing with place-names, 
as in the rest of the article, the aim is (1) to give the 
right points of view for the study of the names, (2) to 
show how they may be classified, with examples, (3) to 
discuss in an introductory way some of the many difficult 
questions which arise out of the subject, and (4) incident¬ 
ally to throw some light on certain names and so to 
supplement the special articles. 

The names of places recorded in the OT arc, regarded 
as a whole, different in character from the personal 
names. Two differences in particular 


87. Compared 


are worthy of notice. (1) A very much 


vn persona . sma jj er proportion of place-names con¬ 
sists of compounds forming a sentence (sentence-names); 
for whilst the great majority of compound personal names 
are sentences [e.g. , Elnathan), the great majority of 
compound geographical names are combinations of two 
(or more) nouns in a genitival relation [e.g., Bethel). 
(2) Whilst iu the case of personal compounds with a 
divine name, the number of those containing the proper 
name of the deity is larger than that of those making 
use of one of the common divine terms (such as el , 
haul) ; in geographical compounds, on the other hand, 
the proper name of a deity is very rare, and a common 
term, such as el, baal , frequent. 

Both these differences may be due to the great 
antiquity of the place-names ; for there are indications 
that sentence-names were not the earliest type even of 
personal names among the Hebrews (ep HPN 246 ff.), 
and an early preference for the common rather than the 
proper name of deity is also a probable inference from 
the history of personal names. It would be hazardous, 
however, to make the assumption that place-names were 
generally derived from personal, or the reverse, the basis 
of an examination of either group. The two groups 
require in the first instance independent analysis and 
examination, and only in the light of this can the deter¬ 
mination of the relation between them be profitably 
attempted. 

The rarity of sentence-names among the names of 
places is one cause of the greater obscurity in which 
nh -f geographical names are involved ; for 

. scuri y. t j ie com bination of two terms into a 
sentence limits the range of ambiguity of either more 
than their union as construct and genitive. Another 
cause is the greater antiquity and non-Hebrew origin 
of at least many of the place-names ; we have to 
interpret them with but little or none of the literature 
of the people who framed them to help us. Yet another 
cause is the uncertainty attaching to the period in which 
they originated ; we can seldom fix more than a terminus 
ad quern , the terminus a quo being absolutely undefined. 
The textual tradition of place-names is frequently very 
dubious. 

A very large number of place-names at present defy 
any reasonable interpretation. In other cases difficulty 
arises from the ambiguity of the form ; and not un- 
frequcntly from the uncertainty of the Massoretic read¬ 
ing. As an example of both causes of obscurity we may 
take Migron. This name may come either (1) from the 
root mgr with the substantival suffix on, or (2) from gry 
with substantival prefix m and suffix on, or (3) from grn 
with prefix m. As to No. t, it is true that the origin 
from the root mgr is the barest possibility. It is un¬ 
likely that a root so Aramaic in character should have 
entered into the name of a Mid-Canaanite town already 
existing, in the time of Isaiah (IO28). We may also 
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dismiss No. 2 (root gry) on the ground of the lateness 
of the noun formation (Barth, AB, § 204), and, adopting 
No. 3 (root grn), interpret the name as ' threshing-floor * 
(see We. on Is. 14 2). Next, as to the reading. This, 
though retained by critics, cannot be held to be quite 
certain. In the only two places where this name is 
found, <£> in Is. and in 1 S. reads Megiddo, which 
has suggested a new emendation of the text in 1 S. 14 2 
(sec Migron). Here then we have a typical instance 
of the uncertainty of geographical names. For another 
such instance take Madon (© I5F Marron)—of which 
possible roots are dun, mdw , mrw. 

In dealing with the present subject it is most impor¬ 
tant to bear in mind this great ambiguity or uncertainty 
of most individual names. It is as a rule only when 
the instances are many that we can be certain that a 
particular class of meanings was actually expressed by 
place-names. There can, for example, be no question 
that many place-names are identical with animal names. 
Many of the individual instances even in this case are 
uncertain ; but the coincidences are too many to admit 
of the reality—and, indeed, of the considerable extent 
—of the class being doubted. 

Still further uncertainty is connected with this and 
many other classes when we proceed from determining 
the meaning to inquire into the cause and origin of the 
name. For instance : are these animal names due to 
totemistic beliefs, or were they given because the animals 
referred to abounded in the neighbourhood of the several 
places, or because in some prominent feature the place 
resembled the animal in question ? 

It is impossible within the limits of the present article 
to discuss the various theories or to examine in any way 
exhaustively the various possible meanings of the whole 
of the biblical place-names. All that we can attempt to 
do is to arrange the names in classes and according to 
meanings that are tolerably well established. More¬ 
over, we shall, generally speaking, exclude the names 
of Egyptian, Assyrian, and other towns remote from 
Palestine, confining ourselves to the names in the land 
of Israel and the immediately surrounding countries. 

Before we proceed to the classification, however, 
certain points that have already been briefly referred to 
w f call for discussion, and, especially, 

t the history of names of Palestinian 

israeimsn / places It is difficult to say how 

many of these were given by the Israelites. In a con¬ 
siderable number of cases we know definitely that they 
were not. In other words, many of the names of places 
in the land of Israel are pre-Israelitish. As to these 
there are two main sources of information—the Amarna 
tablets [circa 1400 B.c.) and the lists of Thotmcs III. 
(not later than 15th cent.), Seti 1 . and Rameses II. 
(predecessors of Mernephtah in whose reign the Exodus 
is usually placed), Pap. Anastasi I. [temp. Rameses II.); 
for references and details compare Winckler’s edition 
of the Amarna tablets with index [KB 5), and for the 
Egyptian lists \V. M. Muller [As. u. Eur., especially 
154, I 57- I b4, 181). Cp Palestine, § 15. 

Among names (of subsequently Israelitish towns) 
occurring in the list of Thotmcs, and therefore at least 
as ancient as the fifteenth century b.c., are Abel, Accho, 
Achshaph, Ain, Aphek (?), Asthteroth-karnaim, Edrei, 
Gath, Gaza, Hadid, Helkath, Ijon (?), Joppa, Kanah, 
Makkedah, Migdal, Mishal, Rehob, Sharuhen, Socoh, 
Zephath ; and among names mentioned in the lists 
of Seti I. and Rameses II. are Beth-anath, Luz and 
Secu, and perhaps also Jabneh and Hercs. In the 
Amarna tablets (14th cent. B.c.) we meet with Aijalon, 
Gath-rimmon (?), Hannathon, Hazor, Jerusalem, Kanah, 
Lachish, Megiddo, Seir (?), Zorah. 

The significance of these sources for our present 
purpose, however, is not fully represented by the actual 
identifications. Several of the names are typical instances 
of considerable classes — Ain (cp also Hi-ni-a-na-bi = 
py» Amarna 23726) and Abel of the numerous corn- 
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pounds with these terms ; Aijalon and Zorah of animal 
names ; Jabneh of names which consist of a third sing, 
impf. Further, other names in these sources, though 
not identical with biblical names, are instances of 
other large groups of the latter ; Bit-ninib (Amarna), 
Ba 5 -t‘-y’-a {Thotmes list) of compounds with Beth; 
and Joseph-el (see Joseph i., § i) and Jakob-el (see 
Jacob, § i, and cp WMM As. u. Eur. 162 jf.) of 
compounds of an impf. and el. In brief, the biblical 
place-names have so many and such close resemblances 
to those early names that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
in the absence of direct information to distinguish names 
given to places by the Israelites from the names which 
they took over from the former inhabitants. 

With regard to a few names, it is true, the biblical 
writings contain statements or suggestions that certain 
names were first given by the Israelites. Thus it has 
generally been inferred (e.g ., by Di.) from Judg. 19 10 
1 Ch. II 4 ff. Josh. 15 8 18 16 28 that Jebus was the 
Canaanite name of the city which was subsequently 
called by the Hebrews Jerusalem, and this was probably 
intended by the Hebrew writers ; but the occurrence of 
the name Jerusalem in the Amarna tablets now shows 
us that this was not the case. 


The words ‘iheir names being changed’ in Nu.3238 may 
be, as Dillmann suggests, a gloss directing that the two pre¬ 
ceding names Nebo and Baal-maon are to be so read as to 
conceal their heathen origin ; in any case the clause can hardly 
mean that these two names are of Israelilish origin. To the 
name Baal-perazim an Israelitish origin is attributed in 2 S. 5 20, 
but perhaps erroneously (see Baal-perazim, and cp HPN 133). 
See, further, Bethel, Samaria. Joktheel was the name 
given to Sela by Amaziah (2 K. 14 7); but whether the name 
itself, which is borne by a Jewish town (Josh. 15 38), be pre- 
Israelilish or not, we cannot say. 

In any case, the number of names directly stated or 
implied in the OT to have been of Israelitish origin is 
small. In one or two cases the character of the name 


itself clearly indicates such an origin; perhaps the 
clearest instance is Baal Judah (HPN 133 ; see also for 
a suggestion relative to Laish, ib. 102, n. 5). 

Most of the pre-Israelitish names cited above are 
clearly Semitic ; but it is not improbable that some 
xt r. • 1» of the biblical place-names are not 
merely pre-Israelitish but non- 
Semitic. Such a name as Ziklag, for instance, is diffi¬ 
cult to explain from the known Semitic vocabulary. Cp 
ZtKLAG. 


Names of Greek or Latin origin (in some cases substi¬ 
tutes for old names, in others names of entirely new towns) 
are easily distinguishable. The ancient name Beth- 
shean is already displaced by ^kvOIov 7ro\ts in Judith 
3 10 (cp Judg. 1 27, 0 ); and the NT refers to several 
places with such names— e.g ., Ptolemais, Caesarea, 
Antipatris ; see further, Schiirer GJV i 2t 250-131. 

Modern Palestinian names are Arabised forms of the 
ancient names or fresh Arabic formations (cp Surrey 
of Western Palestine —Special Papers, 254-258, and 
the Name Lists). 

To sum up, then. Apart from the Greek and Latin 
names which are confined to the Apocrypha and the 

91. Conclusion. ^T' a " d are ^mediately di ?“£“ h : 

able, the great majority of biblical 
place-names are of Semitic origin ; of the Palestinian 
names many are certainly pre-Israelitish, a few may be 
non-Semitic, a few are certainly Israelitish ; but with 
regard to the great majority we are left in doubt whether 
they were given by the Israelites or their Semitic pre¬ 
decessors. Hence from place-names we can infer 
Israelitish belief and practice only with great caution 
and under strict limitation. The precise origin of a 
name is of course of less interest when it refers to un¬ 
changing physical features of a place ; but it is of con¬ 
siderable importance when it refers to belief, practice, or 
social characteristics which are subject to change. In 
these cases it is seldom safe to infer more than is justified 
by the consideration that, even when not given by the 
Israelites, these names were intelligible to them. 
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The’ interpretation of the names is to some extent 
controlled and in some cases facilitated by certain more 
ao AhhrAvia or less S eneral characteristics. Many 
names (below, a, b, c) are abbreviations 
tions. f x f t l v 

of compound names (nj^'= l rt<:2') or 

compound terms (ft’y = jcy in) ; others (§ 93) are expan¬ 
sions of simpler terms, e.g ., pyn Syn = pyD. (For another 
question relating to the form of certain place-names see 
§ ™ 7 ). 

(a) Abbreviation by o?nission of defning member .*— 
One of the commonest forms of abbreviation is the 
omission of the art.cle, or the genitive, which originally 
defined an appellative used as a proper name. In some 
cases we still find both the full and the abbreviated form 
of the same name in the OT ; but it must be remembered 
that where the definition is by means of the article the 
EV never retains the distinction. Thus Gibeah (hill) 
is the name of at least three different places mentioned 
in the OT ; one of these appears under these different 
forms — nya:n (the hill), Hvjy ny^: (Saul’s hill), nynj 
(the hill of Benjamin), nyzn (bill) ; the other two are 
each mentioned but once : in the one case we find the 
simple, undefined form nym (hill), in the other the com¬ 
pound expression enrs nym (the hill of Phinehas). 
Compare further, Kirjath and Kirjath-jearim, Bamoth 
and Bamoth-baal. We have no doubt to explain certain 
place-names of very general significance as the result of 
this process of abbreviation— -e.g. , Adamah (=land [of 
. . .]), which was perhaps also the original form of the 
names now appearing as Adam, Admah, and Adami 
(in Adami-nekeb); Ain = Well (of . . .); Gezer and 
Helkath = Portion (of . . .). 

(b) By omission of defined members .—A second type 
of abbreviation is due to the omission of the substantive 
in compound terms consisting of a substantive and an 
adjective; thus 'Ashan (old) in Jos. I042 etc. is an 
abbreviation of the full name Bor -ashan ( = old well, 
unless indeed the name is to be explained with BDB as 
‘smoking pit’ ; see Cor-ashan), which occurs in OT 
only in 1 S. 30 30. This instance shows how in some 
cases fuller forms did actually lie behind adjectival 
names. At the same time it is probably unnecessary 
to assume that all adjectival names spring from original 
compound terms. 

The way in which tribal names became place-names 
is illustrated by the abbreviation of Beeroth Bene-jaakan 
(Dt. 106 ) into Bene-jaakan in a younger source (Nu. 
3331 f. , R); perhaps also by Addar as an abbreviation 
of Hazar-addar (cp § 105). 

( c ) The parallel forms Jabneh and Jabneel illustrate 
another important class of abbreviations—cp Barth, AT?, 
§ 154 - 

Other types of abbreviations occur among the class 
of names which constitute what we have termed ex¬ 
pansions (next §). 

The existence of the various forms Beth-baal-meon, 
Beth-meon, Baal-meon, and Meon (so read in Nu. 323 
for Beon), taken in connection with 
the meaning of the constant element 
Meon (Dwelling), suggests that the full form is an ex¬ 
pansion from the original simple place-name which, like 
so many others, is an appellative of wide signification 
and was once no doubt defined by the article or a 
genitive. Moreover, in other similar compounds the 
final element is of a similar character; cp Baal-hermon, 
Baal-hazor. 

These expanded compounds, however, as the above 
parallel forms prove, were in turn subject to more than 
one form of abbreviation ; the middle term Baal or the 
first term Beth was omitted. The omission of Beth is 
further illustrated by such alternative forms of the same 
place-name as Beth-lebaoth and Lebaoth, Beth-azma- 
veth, and Azmaveth. For further discussion of these 
points see HPN 125-136 324; on the significance of 
the Baal names see also below, § 96. 

1 Cp. Konig, Syntax d. hebr. Sprache , § 295. 
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We now come to the classification of place-names 
according to their meanings ; and we may first consider 

__ . I. Names originating in religious ideas 

94. Meanings: orprac(ices I b 

re lgiou . As we ha ve seen, these names cannot 
be indiscriminately used to illustrate lsraelitish belief or 
practice ; by themselves they merely prove that such 
and such a belief or practice was at some time con¬ 
nected with such and such a place. In some cases, 
however, the testimony of the meaning of the name 
combined with other testimony renders much more 
definite conclusions possible. 

i. A considerable number of names reflects the wor¬ 
ship of certain objects or deities. As already remarked, 
Trr *j i ,. • the deity is in most place-names re- 
9 . Wit lvine f errec j to under a general term {e.g. , 
proper names. ^ . but in a fe *. 

a more definite 

designation occurs. 

Sun-worship pretty clearly accounts for several. 

(i) Beth-shemesh (House or Temple of the Sun), the name of 
a city in Judah (also called lr-shemesh =City of the Sun, and, 
perhaps, in Judg. 1 35 Mt. Heres [q.v.]), of another in Naphtali 
and another in Issachar; (2) En-shCmesh (Well of the Sun), the 
name of a well on the borders of Judah and Benjamin ; (3) the 
ascent of Heres [q.7f .\—on the E. of Jordan; (4) Timnath- 
heres (Portion of the Sun), in the hill-country of Ephraim. 

The distribution of these names is general; their 
origin, no doubt, pre-Israelitish ; for the last name 
(Timnath-heres) is probably found as Hi-ra-ti in the list 
of Rameses II., and Samsan (in the neighbourhood 
of the southern territory of Dan) in the same list is 
obviously of similar significance (WMM As. u. Eur. 
165, n. 4, 166). Perhaps, in spite of the different 
sibilant (f not d)» the name of the Moabite city Kir- 
hekes, or Kir-haraseth, is of similar origin. Cp, further 
the Samsimtirun of the Assyrian inscriptions, which may 
lie concealed in the name usually read Shimron-mekon 
in Josh. 1220. 

The worship of the moon may perhaps be traced in 
Jericho, and Lebanon might be similarly explained ; 
but the latter word can be explained quite satisfactorily, 
and therefore more probably, by the primary meaning 
of the root, ‘to be white’; see below, § 102. The 
name of the Babylonian moon-goddess, Sin, is gener¬ 
ally detected in the names Sinai and Sin. 

Other proper names of gods surviving in place-names 
are :—those of the Babylonian god Nebo in the Moabite 
town and mountain, and in a town of Judah of that 
name (but cp Nero) ; of Anath in Beth-anath, Betii- 
ANOth, Anathotii (the localities indicate the wide 
spread of this primitive cultus); of Ashtoreth in Ash- 
teroth-karnaim and Be-eshterah ; of Dagon in 
Beth-dagon (represented both in N. and in S.). 
Rimmon, which appears in several place-names, is 
ambiguous : it means a pomegranate ; but it is also the 
name of a god. The use of the article (poirj j/?D in 
Judg. 2O45) favours interpreting the Rock of Rimmon 
as the Rock of the Pomegranate ; but in several of the 
other names (En-rimmon, Rimmon, Rimmon-perez, 
and Gath-rimmon) it is possible that Rimmon is a 
divine proper name. It is true, the evidence of (5 is 
rather against this view (JPEh . 334, n. 1 ; but see Rim¬ 
mon). The name given as Hadad-rimmon {q.v.) is 
too doubtful to quote, and the same remark applies to 
the name Eth-kazin {q.v.), considered as a mark of 
the cultus of the goddess Athd. The Babylonian Bel 
(as distinct from Baal) perhaps lies concealed in Ebal 
($r.t'.)and the Riblah {q.v.) of Nu. 34 n (€>... ap 
fiqXa ); and a god Kush or Kish (=Ar. Kais) in Kish, 
Kishon, and Elkosh. Possibly Zur in Beth-zur is the 
name (or title) of a deity. On the other hand, it is 
very doubtful whether the 'am which we find at the end 
of some place-name be the name of a deity ; see Ammi 
[Names in]. The altar-names, Jehovah-shalom and 
Jehovah-nissi, and the names Jehovah-jireh and 
Jehovah-shammah are hardly of the same kind ; cp 

1 Cp Von Gall, AIt Israeli tische Kultstiitten. 
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also Jer. 33 16. The only two instances occurring in 
OT of actual town-names containing Yah, Yahwe, are 
Jeshua and Ananiah. Both of these are mentioned for 
the first, and, indeed, in each case, for the only time in 
Neh. ( 11 2632); both are elsewhere personal names. 
If the text be sound where they occur as town-names, 
the names of the towns in question were probably 
derived from persons. Unmistakably geographical is 
Beth-jah, which, according to W. M. Muller {As. u. 
Eur. 162, 312), occurs in the List of Thotmes, and is 
consequently a pre-lsraelitish name. 

2. Of divine general terms el and bd'al enter into 
several place-names. In Bamoth-baal (the high places 
r 1 Baal) and Kiriath-baal (the city of 

. 1 aa . j3 aa |j j3 aa j j s tbe seconc j term of the 

compound and defines the first. In the other compound 
names it is the term defined ; thus Baal-hazor is the 
Baal or owner of the place Hazor, Baal-tamar the 
Baal of a particular palm tree, and so forth. For 
further details as to the significance of the divine term 
in question see Baal. What we have to observe here 
is that such names as those just cited are, properly, 
names, not of places, but of deities. All names of this 
type, together with the undefined names Baal, Baalah, 
and Bealoth, when used as place-names, are abbrevia¬ 
tions, having arisen by the omission of Beth (cp § 93). 
The Beth which still survives in Beth-baal-meon most 
probably referred in the first instance to the temple or 
abode of the god (cp Judg. 9446), and the whole com¬ 
pound then became used of the town or village in which 
the temple of the god stood ; cp other names consisting 
of Beth and a divine name or title — e.g. , Beth-anath, 
Bethel, Beth-shemesh, and perhaps Beth-zur. The 
omission of Beth, however, was not the only method of 
abbreviation used ; the divine term itself might be the 
element omitted ; lieth-baal-meon is abbreviated not 
only to Baal-meon but also to Beth-meon. Obviously, 
in the last instance, it is only the survival of the parallel 
forms that proves Beth-meon to be a name originating 
in religious worship. It would, therefore, appear very 
probable that some of the compounds with Beth which 
do not at present contain Baal are abbreviations of 
forms that did ; this theory, perhaps, does most justice 
to compounds with Beth and a term (like Maon) which 
by itself is a suitable place-name; e.g. , Beth-rehob is 
probably an abbreviation of Beth - baal-rehob, and 
although it is not easy to select many particular cases 
and say that they are necessarily or probably abbrevia¬ 
tions, it is at least likely that the considerable number 
of Baal names of places which the OT mentions would 
be increased if all the alternative forms of the Beth 
names were preserved. On the other hand, it would 
be unreasonable to suppose that all or even most of the- 
Beth names have arisen from the omission of Baal ; 
Beth does not necessarily mean temple, nor consequently 
does it necessarily imply that the name of which it forms 
a part has a religious significance ; Bcth-shittah is quite 
suitably and sufficiently interpreted as meaning ‘ The 
place which contains the acacia tree,’ Beth-marcaboth 
as ' the place where the chariots are kept,' Bethlehem as 
‘ the place of food,’ though the second element of the 
last name has been identified by some with the Baby¬ 
lonian god Lahamu (see Bethlehem). 

Some twenty towns or districts mentioned in the OT 
... bear names containing el as one element. 

* 1 e ' These names are of three classes. 

(i.) Names in w’hich el is a genitive defining the first 
element of the compound. 

These names are Bethel (cp § 96), Nahaliel = the wady of El; 
Migdal-el = the tower of El; Penuel = lhe face of El, and two 
names of obscure meaning, Neiel (ihe first part of which may be 
connected with Neah, nyjn) and Bethuel [q.v.]. 

(ii.) Names in which el is part of a (compound) 
genitive. 

Such are the valley of Iphtah-el — where Jphtah-el (q.v.) 
seems to be the name either of a town or of a man, which 
attached itself to the valley (cp Class iii., on the one hand, and 
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the Sabaean personal name on , the other) ; the Tower of 

Hananel (Hananel probably being originally a personal name); 
and perhaps Beth-arbel. 

(iii.) Names in which el is the subject of a sentence. 

These are Jezreel (=‘let El sow’), a town in Issachar, and 
another in Judah (cp also i Ch. 4 3) ; Jabneel (=‘ let El build ’), a 
town in Naphtali and another in Judah ; Jekabzeel ( = * let El 
collect ’), of which Kauzeel (q.v.) is probably an abbreviated 
form; 1 I r peel ( = * let El heal’), i.e., probably, 'let El rebuild’(cp 
the use of N2T in 1 K. IS 30); Iphtahel (cp § ji) = * let El open.’ 
Toktheel, the name of a town in Judah, which was also given 
by Amaziah to the conquered Sela (2 K. 14 7), is obscure as far 
as its first element is concerned (see Joktheel). 

If the first part of Elealeh be the divine term, so that 
the name belongs to the present class, it would appear 
to mean ' El doth ascend ' or * hath ascended ’ ; but see 
below, § 107, end. With the exception of this doubtful 
instance, however, in all place-names consisting of el 
and a verbal element, the subject stands last, and the 
verb is imperfect. Consequently, since there appears 
to have been a strong tendency in earlier times to give 
the divine subject the first place in a name intended to 
make a statement, the translation of the verbal elements 


98. Without 
divine name. 


in these place-names by the voluntative as above is pre¬ 
ferable to the commoner method of translating by the 
imperfect—El soweth, etc. The point is argued more 
fully in HPN 215-218. 

The el in all names of classes i. and iii. is probably 
the numen of the place (cp the accounts of the theo- 
phanies of Bethel and Beer-lahai-roi). 2 

An instance of abbreviation of the third type (iii.,above) 
of el names is Jabneh ( q.v .), the full form of which (see 
above, § 92 c) also occurs. Similarly, both Iphtah and 
Iphtahel are found, though not as the name of the same 
place. We should probably also regard as abbrevia¬ 
tions Jazer (= * may [El] help’) and possibly Janoaii 
( = ‘may [El] make resting-place here'); but scarcely 
Jabbok {q.v.). The pre-lsraelitish names Jakob-el 
and Joseph-el (see Jacob, § x ; Joseph i., § 1 ; ii., § 1 ; 
and cp § 89) do not occur in the OT, nor are even the 
corresponding abbreviated forms, Jakob and Joseph, 
used as strictly geographical terms. 

3. Names clearly due to religious considerations, 
though not containing the name or title of a deity, are 
derivatives from the roots Kds and 
hrm , which express general Semitic 
religious ideas. K.ADESH {q.v. ; pre- 
Israelitish) and Kedesh (the name of at least two 
places, one of which has a pre-lsraelitish record ; see 
Kedesh) from the one root, Horem, Hormah, and 
Hermon from the other, must all have been given to 
the respective places on account of their sacred or in¬ 
violable character. Some less certain but possible 
instances of names having a religious origin may be 
added : Gilgal, the name of five places in different parts 
of Palestine, and Geliloth of two, may be derived from 
sacred circles (of stones) ; -Mishal (mentioned by Thot- 
mes III.) may denote a‘place ‘where (the advice or 
judgment of a deity) is sought' ; and Oboth may be 
named in reference to spirits (2k). It is quite possible 
that a very much larger number of names ought to be 
included here (on the animal names, for example, see 
below, § 104)1 ; but we cannot admit as more than a 
mere possibility what has sometimes been maintained 
(most recently by Grunwald in Die Eigennainen des A T, 
1895), that names denoting all sorts of objects or qualities 
are survivals from Fetichism, Demonism, and the like. 

II. Passing now from names originating in religious 
ideas or practices, we note a second considerable class 
consisting of names derived from the natural or artificial 
features of the place. 

r. Height, {a) Loftiness of situation is clearly indi¬ 
cated by Ramah (from 01*1 = to be lofty) 
—generally with the article (nan), or 
defined by a genitive {e.g. , non), but 
also (according to MT in Jer. 31 -is) unde- 
-the name of seven places in different parts of Pales- 


99. Non¬ 
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height. 

fined- 


1 Cp Barth, NB 227, n. 3. 2 Cp Stade, GVI 1428, n. 


tine ; Ramoth and Rumah from the same root, and, 
perhaps, Arumah from a cognate root ; Geba, Gibeah, 
and Gibeon (several places, see the articles), all signi¬ 
fying hill. Naphath-(or Naphoth-)Dor (Jos. 112 etc. 
AV, RV m £-) would, if it were the proper name of a 
town, be a further instance; but Naphath is rightly 
translated in RV’s text (‘ the heights ’ [of Dor]). Terms 
picturesquely indicating the lofty situation of the town 
itself, or a lofty natural feature in the neighbourhood, 
are Jogbehah (from n;jj, to be high), Sela (two places) 
= The Cliff, and perhaps Hadid {t)tis eV 6 povs Keifiivij 
—Jos. Ant. xiii. 6 5) = the sharpened or pointed cliff with 
which we might perhaps further compare En-haddah 
(yet see PEFM 2 ^q). Some would include Shaha- 
zumah {q.v.) in this list. Some metaphorical terms for 
natural configuration became names of places and are 
to be noticed here :—Shechem= * Shoulder,’ and, meta¬ 
phorically, ‘ a ridge’ (cp Gen. 4822, but see Siiechem ; 
the use of the synonymous ipa in Nu. 34 11 etc. ; and 
Ges. Thes. 1407 £); DabWsheth = ‘ a camel’s hump' 
(Is. 306 ), which is also according to some (see BDB) 
the meaning of Gilead; Chisloth-tabor (mannSoa), or 
abbreviated Chesulloth (rn^DJ —the different punctuation 
adopted by MT in the case of the full and abbreviated 
form is not supported by 0 ) = the flanks of Tabor; Aznoth- 
tabor perhaps = the ears (and hence metaphorically the 
peaks) of Tabor. If the last interpretation be correct, we 
may probably (though against ( 5 ) add Uzzen-sheerah 
{q.v.). Compare also Bohan (shape of a thumb). 

{b) The indication of lowness of situation, or the 
neighbourhood of some notable depression, is obvious 
in all compounds with Ge (r'j = valley, and so translated 
always in RV except Neh. 11 35 mg. and iCh. 4x4), 
which are, however, always names of valleys, not of 
towns ; in Beth-emek = House of the valley ; and prob¬ 
ably in Horonaim and Beten (literally = belly). Jahaz, 
if we may follow a cognate Arabic term ( wahsa ), means 
terra rotunda et depressa (BDB). The names Sharon 
{q.v.) and Bash AN {q.v.) seem to have arisen from the 
absence of conspicuous irregularities of height over the 
districts which they designate. Bithron (a district) prob¬ 
ably means cleft or ravine [but cp Mahanaim] ; and 
Shepham possibly a bare height {ZATIV 3275 [1883]). 

2. The character or condition of the soil, the fruit¬ 
fulness of the place, or the reverse, account for several 
100 Nature names * Horeb (a mountain) and Jabesh 

of soil * n J a ^ es h _ gilead (a city) are both [but cp 
Sinai] most naturally interpreted of the 
dryness of the ground ; Argob perhaps indicates a rich 
and earthy soil (cp Driver, Deut. 48), Ekron {q.v. , § 3) 
barren or unfruitful ; the Arabah (the name of the 
valley of the Jordan and its prolongation) means the 
desert or waste country ; hence the town - name 
Betharabah abbreviated in Josh. 18 x 8 into ‘ the Arabah.’ 
On the other hand Carmel {q.v. , §§ 1, 9), the name of 
the well-known, now thickly-wooded mountain range, 
and of a place in Judah capable of supporting large 
numbers of sheep, expresses the fertile character of the 
places in question, and Ephraim and Ephrathah (if cor¬ 
rectly derived from ms ; so Ges.-Buhl, but not BDB; 
see Ephraim i., § 1 f.) have a similar meaning. The 
following interpretations (some of which are discussed in 
the several articles) may be mentioned here : Bozkath = 
an elevated region covered with volcanic stones (BDB), 
Zion = waterless (Lagarde, BiV 84), Abel ( = meadow) 
by itself and in several compounds {e.g. , Abel-Shittim). 

3. The presence of water accounts for many names, 1 
—most clearly for those which are compounded with 
Beer (=well) or En (=a spring). 

a. En .—In some cases such as En-hakkore = the partridge’s 
(?) well (Judg. 1619), En-rogel (Josh. 157), En-harod (RV ‘the 
spring of Harod’), as well as in a very large* 
101. Water. number of modern Palestinian names in 'Ain, 
the name appears to be that of a spring only. 

1 ‘ The etymology of Arabian place-names refers mostly to 
water, pasturage, plants, and trees,’ Jacob, Das Leben d. voris- 
l&mischen Beduinen. 4X. 
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In most cases, however, the name serves also for the name 
of the place containing the well or spring, or possibly in some 
cases for a new township that sprang up nearer to the well 
than the place from which the name was derived (? Hazor 
and En-hazor, Josh. 19 36 J.). En-mishpat (the well or spring 
of judgment) was no doubt originally the name of the spring at 
Kadesh ; but in Gen. 14 7 it is used of ihe place itself. Town- 
names of this type are many, distributed over all parts of the 
country, and were already in use before the Israelitish conquest 
of Canaan. In OT we have mention of the following : — En-dor, 
En-jpnnim, En-gedi (2), En-haddah, En-eglaim, En-hazor, 
En-rimmon, En-shemesh, En-tappuah. Ain is an abbreviated 
name (perhaps from En-rimmon, g.v.). Enaim ( = Enam) 
perhaps means ‘Two springs' (cp § 107) and in any case owes 
its origin to the presence of a spring, as also does Hazar-enon 
(Hazar-enan) and perhaps Anitn. 

b. Beer , which in Hebrew generally (though not exclusively: 
see, e.g., Nu. 21 17) denotes a well rather than a spring, is less 
frequent in names ; OT mentions Beer (two places —in both 
cases without the article) Beeroth (pi. = wells), Beer-lahai-roi, 
Beer-sheba, Beer-elim, Beeroth-bene-jaakan. Berothah ( = 
Berolhai) is perhaps to be similarly explained. 

c. Me ( = water) is found in Me-jarkon, Me-zahab (if we may 
regard this name as only apparently personal, and really 
geographical ; Gen. 36 39, cp Dt. 1 1 Dizahab) and perhaps in 
Medeba. Giah (to judge from the root-meaning) very probably 
means a spring; so also Gihon. The presence of hot springs 
gave rise to the names Hammalh, Hammoth-dor and Hammon 
(perhaps only two different places in all), and of a bitter spring, 
if we may for once trust the biblical etymology, to Marah. 
Nahalol means the ‘ watering-place.’ 

4. Beauty of situation and appearance, for which some 
of the Hebrew writers certainly had an eye (Ps. 482 

102 Other ^ antl or g enera l attractiveness may 

features. ^ eo ” nt , for so,,,e Shaphir, 

bhepher(a mountain) = beautiful, beauty; 
Tirzah = she is pleasing; Jotbah and Jotbathah = 
pleasantness; and, more metaphorically, Ziz perhaps 
= the flower. Most of the names, however, that 
have been or might be cited in this connection are really 
very ambiguous or indecisive. 

5. Colour appears to account for a few names. 
Lebanon is most probably named from the whiteness of 
its cliffs (or its snows?) ; and the root meaning 1 to be 
white ’ seems at least as probable an explanation as any 
of other proper names from the same root, viz., Laban, 
Libnah (2), Lebonah. Kidron, the name of a torrent- 
bed, may mean blaek or dull-, dirty-, coloured (ep Job 
616) ; Haehilah (a hill), dark ; Zalmon (two hills accord¬ 
ing to MT ; but see Zalmon), dusky ; Adummim, red ; 
Jarkon in Me-jarkon, yellow ; Hauran, black. None 
of the foregoing instances, however, are really free from 
ambiguity; though in some at least the colour-meaning 
seems the most probable. 

III. Having dealt with religious place-names and 
names indicating natural or artificial features, we must 
consider next place-names derived from names of 
trees, plants, etc., and of animals. 

1. Trees , plants , etc. —Some instances are unmistak¬ 
able : (Abel) Shittim=:(the meadow of) the acacias , 
103 Plant ^ etll - s hittah = the house of the acacia; the 

names a PP le tree (tappufih) gives its name to three 
places — Beth-tappuah, En-tappuah and 
Tappuah ; the palm tree (tamar) to Tamar, Baal-tamar, 
Hazazon -tamar, the eity of palm trees (Judg. 116, 

3 13 = Jericho, Dt. 843), and probably also Tadmor (ep 
Lagarde, Ubers . 125); the terebinth (or whatever large 
tree may be implied by the Heb. S'N, nVx, pStf) to El- 
paran ( = Elah, Elath, Eloth), Elim, Elon and perhaps 
Allammeleeh. All of these are names of towns. On 
the other hand Allon-bacuth appears to be simply the 
name of a particular tree (ep in the Hebrew Gen. 126 
13 18 Dt. 11 30 Jos. 1 933 Judg. 937 1 S. 10 3, where similar 
designations have been translated). The pomegranate 
appears at least in the Rock of Rimmon (Judg. 20 45 
etc.) and probably in other compounds with Rimmon ; 
but for another possible interpretation of these, see 
above (§ 95). Olive trees % ive their name to the Ascent 
(2 S. 1530) or Mount (Zech. I44 etc.) of Olives; vine¬ 
yards to Abel-eheramim (the meadow of vineyards) in 
Ammon and Beth-haccherem in Judah ; grape cluster 
to the valley of Eshcol ; and probably, the ‘ choice vine ’ 
(pit?) mentioned in Is. 52 (cp Gen. 49n) to the fertile 
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valley of Sorek and the Edomite town Masrekah. Anab, 
too, probably means grapes in spite of the differing 
punctuation of the proper name (ajy) and the common 
noun (:nj/). Taanath-shiloh (g.v.) is the Jig tree of 
Shiloh, if we may follow the Greek rather than the 
Hebrew vocalisation. Rithmah, a station in the wilder¬ 
ness, is the juniper tree , and Aroer (g.v.) has been 
interpreted bushes of dwarf juniper. Ezion-geber 
(g.v.), another station, derives its name from the tree 
called in Arabic gadd. Thorn bushes of different kinds 
are denoted by the names Atad, Shamir (2), and perhaps 
also Seneh (see Bush) ; the almond tree by Luz (which, 
however, is otherwise explained by Lagarde, Vbers. 
158). The balsam tree accounts for the name of the 
valley of Baca (g.v.), and perhaps also for Bochim (ep 
Moore, Judges , 59 f). Libnah may be named from 
a tree (ep njaS = ? the white poplar—Gen. 3O37, Hos. 
4 13) or be more closely connected with the root-meaning 
‘to be white.’ (For another view see Libnah.) In 
the light of Aramaic we can without much difficulty 
interpret Gimzo the Sycamore tree, and Dilan the 
cucumber; cp Low, PJlanzennamen , 387, 334, 351. 
Betonim, especially in the Greek (poravei/j.) closely re¬ 
sembles the Hebrew word (Gen. 43 ii) for pistachio 
nuts (Nuts, 2). A water-plant (ppo), as most scholars 
suppose, gave rise to the Hebrew name Yam Suph ; 
see Red Sea ; but ep Moses, § 10. 

2. Animals. —The following animals have given 
names to places. 

(a) Wild quadrupeds : the stag (Aijalon), the lion 
(Lebaoth, Laish and? Shahazumah), the leopard (Beth- 

104 . Animal nimrah), the Gazelle (Ophrah [a]. Ephron 
names C 1 or 2 ^‘ the Wlld ass ( Arad )« the fox 

(Hazar-shual, the land of Shual, Shaal- 
bim), the hyena (Zeboim). 

(b) Domestic quadrupeds ; Lambs (Telaim, Beth- 
car), the cow (Parah), or calf (En-eglaim, Eglon), the 
horse (Hazar-susah [or Susim]), the goat (? Seirah) or 
kid (En-gedi). 

(c) Birds : the partridge (Beth-hoglah, ? En-hakkore), 
birds of prey (Etam [1-3]). 

(d) Reptiles and insects: the serpent (Ir-nahash), 
the lizard (Humtah), the hornet (Zorah), scorpions 
(Akrabbim), the cricket (Gudgodah). 

Names of animals applied to towns are much more 
frequent in the southern territory of the Israelites than 
in the northern : ep HPN 105/. Names of this class 
are also frequent as clan names (on the other hand 
they are comparatively rare as personal names). This is 
one of the reasons which favour tracing at least many 
of them back to a totem stage of society. 

IV. A considerable number of places derive their 
names from what may be termed the social, political, 

105 . Compounds a !’ d ind “ triaI characteristics of the 

with Hazor, etc. f' ace ' Hcre " e '‘°‘ lee first 

the names consisting wholly or in 

part of the terms Hazor or Hazar, Ir, and kiriath. 
Haser or Hasor 1 denotes the fixed settlement as 
contrasted on the one hand with the movable en¬ 
campments of nomads, and on the other with walled 
towns ; cp in the one ease the contrast between the 
hadariyy or ahlu l-hadar (with which perhaps cp the 
nsn '2*?' of Jer. 493033) and the badawiyy or ahlu 
1 -badiyah (i.e., the Bedouin) and in the other, e.g. , Lev. 
2531. Clearly the proper names can only be taken to 
indicate the character of the place at the time of the 
origin of the name ; in the case of the Hazor of Judg. 
42 17 etc., at least, the name must have continued in 
use long after the place had ceased to be an actual 
hasor and had become a fortified city; for it is 
mentioned by Thotmes III. among his conquered towns, 
in the Amarna Tablets as the seat of a prince (sar Ha- 
zu-ra—15441) and in the OT, more than once, in 
3 isn (constr. *isn) or *V)sn, the latter only in proper names 
but cp Lag. Vbers. 47. 
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connections which indicate that it was a place of 
strategic importance (e.g ., i K. 9 is 2 K. 15 29). With 
the exception of the place just mentioned, Hazar-enan 
(or -enon) on the N. boundary of Palestine, and (Baal-) 
Hazor in Benjamin, all names of this type are of places 
in the S. of Palestine (being assigned to the territories 
of Judah or Simeon) or in the wilderness ; many of 
them, therefore, no doubt retained the character whence 
they originally derived their name. The places are 
Hazor (two places, one of which is also called Kerioth- 
hezron), Hazor-hadattah (? = New Hazor—if the text 
be right), Hazar-addar ( = Hezron), Hazar-gaddah, 
Hazar-susah (or susim), Hazar-shual, Hazeroth. 
Hazarmaveth (q.v .) is the name of a district in S. 
Arabia, and is perhaps only apparently connected with 
the type of name under discussion. 

There are some indications that the second element 
in the compounds is, as we might independently expect, a 
clan or tribal name. Thus we note (1) the alternative 
forms (Susah and Susim), (2) the two animal names 
(Susah [horse] and Shual [fox], if the most obvious 
meaning is correct; but cp HAZAR-SUSAH, Hazar- 
shual) —cp the many clan names of this type (HPN 
9 iff.). (3) Addar actually occurs as a clan name, if 
the text of 1 Ch. 83 be sound. (4) Gaddah resembles 
the tribal name Gad. Similarly Jair in Havvoth-jair 
(the tent villages of Jair) is no doubt a clan name (see 
Jair). Other names originating in and reflecting much 
the same stage in social development as Havvoth-jair 
and the compounds with hazar are Mahaneh Dan (Camp 
of Dan) and Mahanaim (two camps), Succoth (booths, 
though the originality of this form of the name is con¬ 


tested, see Succoth). 

*fr (vy), which forms the first element in the compound 
names Ir-shemesh, Ir-nahash, the City of Salt (n^cn TJ\ 
Josh. I062), and the City of Palm trees (nnsnn vy. Judg. 

1 16), is a wider term, applicable to a camp or a watch- 
tower (Nu. 13i9 2 K. 179) as well as to fortified towns, 
in which latter case, however, the term may be more 
exactly defined (Lev. 2529). As to the second element : 
in the first of the foregoing names (Ir-shemesh) it is an 
object of worship, in the second (Ir-nahash) probably 
tribal rather than personal, and in the last two (City of 
Salt and of Palm trees) presumably derived from natural 
characteristics of the place. The 'Ar (ny) in the Moabite 
name Ar Moab (or, abbreviated, Ar) is a parallel form 
of the same term. 

The kiryah (nnp), again, which constitutes, or forms 
part of, several names, cannot be very closely defined ; 
etymologically, it appears to mean simply * meeting- 
place.' The plural form Kerioth (q.v.) is the name 
of a Moabite city, and, compounded with Hezron, of a 
city in Judah ; the dual form Kiriathaim is the name of 
a city in Reuben and another in Naphtali ; three of the 
compound names—Kiriath-arba (Four cities—cp § 107), 
Kiriath-jearim (City of Forests), also called Kiriath- 
baal, and Kiriath-sepher (City of Books)—are found in 
Judah, and another Kiriath-huzoth (City of streets?) in 
Moab. Kir, the Moabite word for city (MI 11 f. 24 29) 
probably as a walled place (cp the Hebrew usage), 
forms, by itself as an abbreviation, or in one of the 
compound forms Kir-Moab, Kir-heres or Kir-hareseth, 
the name of an important Moabite town. With Kartah 
compare the word for city (mp) used in Job 297 . On 
these names, as indeed throughout these introductory 
discussions, compare the special articles. 

The defensive character or feature of the town is 
more or less clearly indicated by the names Bezer (2) 
and Bozrah, which mean a fortified 
place (cp 'ir mibsar— fortified city, 
1 S. 6 18 and often) ; Geder, Gederah ; 
Gederoth, Gederothaim, Gedor—all 


108. Names due 
to character 
of town. 


of which are from N /^/r= to wall up, but some of them 
perhaps with the specific sense of sheepcotes (so often 
Heb. g'derah ); Hosah (place of refuge); the com¬ 
pounds with Migdal (=tower), viz., Migdal-el, Migdal- 


gad, Migdol (cp also Magdali, AT? v. 237 26); Mizpeh 
or Mizpah (5), which signifies the watch-tower (cp ‘ the 
field of Zophim,’ Xu. 23 14 and Di. ad loc.; possibly 
also Zephath). Azem and Azmon, if, as is likely, they 
are to be derived from asm = lo be strong, are prob¬ 
ably to be explained in the same way ; of the meanings 
‘ enclosure ’ or ‘ fortress ’ suggested in F 5 DB for Aphek 
and Aphekah the latter may perhaps be justified by the 
Assyr. epeku = to be strong (Del. Ass. HWB 115*2), 
but scarcely (with Ges. in Thes.) by known usages of 
the root in Hebrew and Arabic. 

The size of the town appears to have been the origin 
of the names Zoar and Zior (small), Kabbah (large) in 
Judah (nmn) and in Ammon (fully pey 'jn nm). Rabbith 
is perhaps also to be connected w ith the root of Kabbah. 

En-mishpat, Madon, and probably Meribah, owed 
their names to being places w here disputes were settled. 

The presence of one or more wine-presses gave their 
names to the cities of Gath, Gath-hepher, Gath-rimmon 
(2), Gittaim (in addition to the place so named in Xch. 
11 33, cp Gen. 8635 0 WddaLfx— Heb. n"iy ; see Avith, 
Gittaim) ; cp further Judg. 7 25, nxrnp’. Similarly 
the town of Migron is probably derived from a thresh¬ 
ing-floor (see § 88); but it is not clear whether ‘the 
threshing-floor of Atad ’ (Gen. 50 10 /.) and the ‘ threshing- 
floor of Nacon ’ (2 S. 66 = Chidon 1 Ch. 13 9) are names 
of towns or not (see Atad, Nacon). Madmen in 
Moab, Madmenah in Benjamin, and Madmannah in 
Judah, mean the dung-place or dung-pit, 1 and Kiriath- 
sepher (q.v.) should apparently be translated Book- 
city. 

Whether the stenches which appear to have given 
their names to Zanoah (2), Ziphron, and Ophni 1 were 
natural, proceeding from some well or cave or the like, or 
artificial— i.e., due to the life of the town—is uncertain. 
In the latter case, the names may have originated with 
the Bedouins, w'ho arc sensitive to the smells of towns 
(Doughty, Ar. Dcs. 1 210 438). 

Many place-names are plural in form— e.g. , Gederoth, 
Akrabbim. In some cases the exact number of objects 
i whence the name w r as derived is perhaps 
^ H H 1 ^ definitely indicated. Thus Kiriath-arba 

and duals. ma y mean four-cities; Beer-sheba, seven 
wells. Migdal Hammeah (EV the tower of Meah) 
should mean the tower of the hundred ; but on the 
reading of MT see Hammeah. In the case of Sheba 
(seven) and Eleph (a thousand) we have names con¬ 
sisting of a term of number only ; unless, indeed, as is 
quite possible, the names are to be otherwise interpreted. 
The question whether this class of names is at all large 
depends on the actual character of certain names 
apparently dual in form. 


Such names are— 
Adithaim 
Adoraim 

Almon-diblathaim 

Beth-diblathaim 

Diblaim 

Diblathaim 

Dothaim (Dothan) 

Eglaim 


Enaim 

En-eglaim 

Ephraim 

Gederothaim 

Gittaim 

Hapharaim 

H or on aim 

Kibzaim 


Kiriathaim 

Mahanaim 

Mizraim 

Ramathaim 

Shaaraim 

Zemaraim. Cp also 
Samaria, Jeru¬ 
salem, § 1 


Does Kiriathaim mean tw f o cities, Enaim, two w'ells, 
as Kiriath-arba means four cities and Beer-sheba, 
seven wells? The dual significance of this ending in 
many or all of these proper names has been called in 
question by Wellhausen (JDTh. 1876, p. 433), Philippi 
( ZDMG , 1878, pp. 63-67), Barth (AT? 319, n. 5), 


1 The occurrence of such names as Madmen, and perhaps we 
may add Kibshan, ‘ furnace ’ (see Nibshan), makes it plausible 
(but cp the special articles) to hold that Zanoah (2), Ziphron, 
and Ophni are so called from natural or artificial stenches. nJT 
is a well-known Heb. root. For Ziphron cp da/tra- to smell 
(especially, though not exclusively, of bad smells); cp also 
Syr. z e phar= foetuit, a sense of which some trace is found in 
certain derivations of Ar. zajira. With Ophni cp Ar. 'a/ina = 
to be putrid. We might add Hannathon if this name be from 
the root Jianan (but see below, § 107); cp Ar. Hanna.—i oetorem 
emisit; Syr. hannlnd — rancid ; also in Heb. Job 11 ) 17 (mi from 
•yil = to be loathsome). 
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Kautzsch (Heb. Gram A- 6 ), 88 c), Strack (Genesis, Ex¬ 
cursus, 139/.). Cp also WMM, As. u. Eu>. 251 f. 
[Winckler, KA 28^*.] The dual interpretation is 

retained, sometimes with a ?, in certain cases by BDB 
(see, e.g., under crjin, g’Hik), and defended by Konig 
(Lehrgeb. d. Heb. Sprache, 2436 f. ). 

The main reasons urged against the dual character 
of the ending are these: (1) The dual in Hebrew, as 
also, it is urged, in original Semitic, is confined to 
things found in pairs ; in many cases the proper names 
cannot be naturally explained of a pair of objects. (2) 
Such a form occurs in some cases side by side with a 
singular— e.g. , Mahaneh and Mahanaim, Ramah and 
Ramathaim. (3) The forms also occur side by side 
with forms in -an (p—) and - dm (c—). 

This last parallelism has been explained indeed by 
the supposition that -an and -dm are alternative dual 
endings ; but on the other hand it is argued with force 
that the endings -an and -dm are unquestionably 
frequent in names in which there is no reason to assume 
a dual meaning ; and that in some names the ending 
-aim is certainly secondary, as may be seen most 
clearly in the case of Jerusalem (cp Amarna Urusalim 
and MT Kt. form which was later pronounced 

Jertisalaim (q'Vk'IT MT Kr.), and Samaria (p-ccs but 
in Aram, pictr). Barth’s explanation is somewhat 

different ; he regards -aim (-ain) as an old locative 
ending which was subsequently displaced by the more 
familiar -on, -an. 

The first of the foregoing objections (limitation of 
Hebrew dual) cannot be pressed ; the names in question 
may be pre-Israelitish (cp § 89) and sprung from a 
dialect which, like Arabic, used the dual more freely 
than Hebrew ; nor can a stricter dual-meaning be 
considered in all cases inappropriate — e.g. , Kiryathaim 
may mean ‘ The twin cities ’ (cp use of the Heb. dual 
in o'er — Ges.-Kautzsch, Gram. O 26 ) ET, § 88c). 

The second objection (parallel singular forms) is far 
from conclusive. 

As to the third (parallel forms in dm, etc.)—in view 
of the history of the name Jerusalem, a certain tendency 
to change a name so that it should resemble a dual 
form cannot be denied. On the other hand, this 
very tendency renders the prior existence of actual 
dual names probable. Further, in many cases the 
endings -aim, -dm, -an are attached to the feminine 
inflection ; if these endings be duals, the forms of the 
names are in accordance with the known laws of 
inflection ; but if they are substantival afformatives 
the proper names in question are exceptional forma¬ 
tions ; Barth, at least, in his section (AT?, 316-416) 
on nouns with suffixes, cites no instance of nouns 
formed by the addition of endings (such as -dm, -an, 
-on) to the feminine inflection. Among proper names 
might be cited some few ambiguous forms, such as 
prun. firm 

The present writer therefore concludes that those 
names in which the endings -aim, -dm, or -an are 
attached to the feminine termination are dual forms ; 
that several other names also may be duals, but that 
the ending in their case is ambiguous. Though not 
unaware of the divergence of some scholars, he would 
interpret Kiriathaim, ‘the two cities'; Gittaim, 
‘the two winepresses’; Diblathaim (in Beth-dibla- 
thaim=Almon Diblathaim), ‘the two assemblies’ (cp 
BDB s.v. ); Ramathaim 1 (q.v.), ‘the two hills.’ 
Gederothaim is a name of doubtful genuineness, but, 
if genuine, would mean the two walls or sheepcotes. 
In the following (among other) names the ending is 
ambiguous ; but the dual is in some cases appropriate 
and probable — Dothan (jrn nrm), Enaim or Enam 
(the two w’ells), Horonaim (the two hollows), Shaaraim 
(two gates, or double gates ; cp St. Heb. Gr. 340 b). 

1 Probably a later name of Ramah. 


The significance of place-names turns not only on 
their meanings but also in some cases on their forms. 
This is too complicated a question to discuss here. As 
is remarked elsewhere, the names of two towns in 
Judah (Eshtemoa [^.z^.Jand Eshtaol) present the same 
modification of the root as is found in the Arabic verb 
(conj. viii.) (and also in Mesha’s Jnscr. 1. 11); and in 
three names of towns belonging to the southern tribes 
(Eltekon, Eltekeh, and Eltolad), possibly also in the 
Reubenite Elealeh, the first element may be the Arabic 
article. 1 g. b. g. 


C. DIVINE NAMES 2 

The special importance attaching to the names of 
God in the OT and the emphasis often laid on their 
ma qio-nifi signification (cp Ex. 3 nff. 153 Is. 428 
cance of 15 J cr, ^^ a ) ^ nc ^ s a P art i a l explanation 
„ in the peculiar emphasis with which the 
word ?iame itself is there employed. The 
name of a person or thing was for the Hebrew not simply 
distinctive ; it was a revelation of the nature of the 
person or thing named, nay, often almost an equivalent 
for the thing itself. This is specially true of names of 
God. A new special revelation of God leads to the 
formation of a new name (Gen. 16 13). Only so can we 
explain many Hebrew forms of expression that either 
seem to us pleonastic or peculiar, or else easily become 
associated with a false meaning. [For other applica¬ 
tions of the term, some of them compelling attention by 
their boldness, see Name, § 9.] 

I. What is called the Tetragrammaton, m.-p, 3 appears 
in the OT 6823 times as the proper name of God as the 

109 Yahwe * srae ^ As suc ^ ^ serves to 

thp H ’ distinguish him from the gods of other 
Lttip nations. It is • the [sacred] name ’ par 
excellence (Lev. 24 u Dt. 2858). I11 the 

MT m.v (YHWH) is almost always written with the 
vowels of Adonai, uhx, 4 ‘ lord ’ (YCHoWaH, ni.v), the 
vowels of Hohim , dtI^n, ‘God’ (Y£HoWiH, rrt.T) being 
used when &donai itself precedes. 4 This was a direction 


1 [It will not he surprising that the special articles, having 
been prepared independently, do not always agree in their ex¬ 
planations of these names with the present critical discussion. 
The reader will rightly infer that the question at issue is difficult. ] 

2 For other titles applied to God, see the several articles:— 
Abi-, Adoni-, Ahi-, Ammi-, Dodi-, Hamu-, Shem-, Zur, 
names in ; also Baal, Molech, etc. 

For epithets applied to God, see above §§ 26 ff. 

For designations of other supernatural beings, heavenly or 
earthly, see Angels, Azazel, Demons, Lilith, Satyrs. 

For names of deilies other than Yahwe, see Anath, Asherah, 
Ash-hur, Ashtoreth, Belial, Chemosh, Chiun, Dagon, 
Queen of Heaven, Siccuth, Tammuz, Fortune, Abraham, 
Isaac, Sarah, Milcah, Laban, Samson, also above, §40^ 

3 So also MI l. 18. In the second half of compound Hebrew 
proper names the name has the form l.V ; contracted into .V 
(only, in the case of some of the names compounded w ith »T 

‘ the final element «T or liT represents merely an emphatic 
aflormative and not the divine name ’; so Jastrow, JSBL 
\Z\01jf. [cp the view often maintained in this volume that the 
final rr or in’ is due to post-exilic manipulation of early names, 
such as 'jrn, ’my, ti 3X» of ethnic origin]). The contraction 
occurs not only in the liturgical formula PT iVSn (written 
rnVVn only in Ps. 104 35), praise ye Yah, but also twenty-four 
times otherwise, though only in poetical (and probably all late) 
passages. It is most probably to be regarded wilh Jastrow 
(ZAIV, 1896, p. xjff.') as an artificial post-exilic formation. It is 
very doubtful whether ’— (e.g ,, in 'JPG, etc.) occurs as a con¬ 
traction for Cp on this point Olsh. Lehrb. 612^, and 

Grimme, Grundziige der Heb. Akzent- und Vokallehre 
(Freiburg, 1896, p. 146). 

In the first half of compound proper names, on the other 
hand, we find the form in’ (from 1 *T, the equivalent of I.Vj 
contracted into y (e.g., in jrpV, etc.). 

4 In 310 places (143 of them in Ezek.) m.-p (originally probably 
without vowels) is retained in the text after the Kr. 'TIN, w hich 
has come to be regarded as a Keihib. The resulting combination 
‘Adonai [substituted for] YHWH,’ Kr. ‘ Adonai YeHCWiH’— 
i . e . , Adonai Elohim — appears in EV as ‘the Lord God.’ 
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to the reader always to substitute for the unpronounce¬ 
able 1 actual name either adondi , ’jix (hence in <£> 
6 Kvptos for mrr) or tlohim, On this A're per - 

petuum ep Gesen. Gram. § 173 . 

The controversy as to the correct pronunciation of the 
tetragrammaton, whether as Yahwe, mn'» Yah a w6, m.v, 

A Yahwa, hit, or Yah a wa, t.t , 2 a con- 

110 . ItS 7 * , . , . t- s - 

pronunciation. tro y ers y ln wh,ch > as m Ex. 3 i 4 , the 
derivation of m.T from an imperfect 
form of mn was always assumed, 3 has been gradually 
brought to an end by the general adoption of the view, 
first propounded by Ewald, that the true form is Yahwe, 
m.T. The abbreviated form, Yahu, ?m» can be ex¬ 
plained only by the form, Yahw, yr (with closed syl¬ 
lable ; cp mb’ from ini?), and the s?ghdl{b) of the second 
syllable is attested, to mention nothing else, by the fact 
that, in Samaritan poetry, m.T rhymes with words end¬ 
ing in that way. 4 

A much more difficult point to decide is the original 

1 As early as the beginning of the third century b.c. m.T 
seems to have been regarded as apprjTov, at least beyond the 
sacred precincts. Thus is to be explained to a considerable 
exient tne avoidance of the Tetragrammaton in the latest books 
of the OT, as e.g., in Daniel (except chap. 9 ), to some extent in 
Chronicles, and, in consequence of editorial revision, in Ps. 42 - 
84 , as well as in the Apocrypha generally. The NT follows I.XX 
in invariably substituting ‘the Lord ’ (6 Kvp to?) for YHWH, 
m.T- At the same time, however, the gradual change that 
came over the idea of God as it became more and more universal, 
had also a great deal to do with the suppression of the personal 
name in favour of ‘God,’ C'/iVlK (so everywhere in Koheleth) 
and other appellatives. What led more than anything 
else, however, to men s avoiding the utterance of the sacred 
name, was probably the dread of breaking the injunction 
Ex. 20 7. It would appear, indeed, from 0 of Lev. 24 16 
that the very mention of the sacred name was threatened 
with death. Probahly, however, as in the original, all that 
is meant is the employment of it in abusive language or in 
witchcraft. 

According to the Babylonian Talmud (1 'omd 39 b) the name m.T 
had ceased to be pronounced even by the priests in the hlessing 
as early as the time of Simon the Just (about 270 11.c. ; cp, how¬ 
ever, on this date, Ecclksiasticus, § 7 [£]). Philo, on the other 
hand, declares simply that the sacred name was pronounced 
only in the sacred precincts, and according to the Jerusalem 
Talmud ( Ydmd 37) it was lawful down to the very end for the 
high priest to pronounce it—though finally only below his 
breath—in the ceremonial of the day of Atonement. Moreover, 
Josephus (Ant. ii. 12 4) seems to have known the true pronuncia¬ 
tion, though he excuses himself from giving it as being unlawful. 
As late as 130 a.d. Abhii Shafi) denied eternal bliss to any 
one who should pronounce the sacred name with its actual 
consonants. See on this especially Dalman, Der Gottesname 
Adonaj tmd seine GescJt. (Berlin, 1889), and cp Che. OPs. 

299-303- 

2 Cp Franz Del. ‘On the pronunciation of the Tetragram¬ 
maton,’ ZATM'^f. (1883-84). Brinton reads Jahva, ‘The 
origin of the sacred name Jahva,' Archivfiir Ret. -/ 1 r iss. , 1899, 
3 226 ff. 

3 Grimme alone (op. cit. 143 ff), on quite insufficient grounds, 
explains m.T as a lengthened form of }.T, Yahu, regarding it as 
a sort of plural or collective form from the root y-p or y-p. 

4 On this cp Kau. TLZ, 1886, no. 10, col. 223. Moreover, 
Theodoret (qturst. 15 in Exoduvj) states that the Samaritans 
pronounced the sacred name TajSe, and the same pronunciation 
is ascribed by Epiphanius (Adz>. Juer. i. 3 20) to a Christian sect, 
and is to be found in Egyptian magic papyri (on this, as also on 
the whole question, see the thorough investigation of A. Deiss- 
mann, ‘ Griechische Transskriptionen des Tetragrammaton' in 
his Bibelstudien , Marburg, 1895, p. 3 ff. ; Author. Transl. by 
A. Grieve, 1901, p. 321 ff.). Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
v. C 34, according to the better reading) attests the still more 
exactly corresponding form Iaoue or Taoi/ai; Origen, the form 
Tar}. Burkitt’s edition of fragments of Aquila shows that Aquila 
wrote the sacred name in archaic Hebrew characters. Finally, 
on ‘Jahwe* is based also the form Iacoourje in the fewish- 
Egyptian Magic-papyri; cp L. Blau, das altjiidische Zauber- 
zvescn ( 1898), 128. According to Blau, w appears in the third 
place in order that the first three vowels may be sounded law 
(=M,t)- The form Jeve occurring in Latin MSS (cp ZATIY 
I346 [1881], 2 173 [1882]) at least testifies to an e in the second 
syllable. On the other hand, the form lao , handed down by 
the Gnostics, may be left out of account. Like all similar forms 
(e.g"., lew*), in Philo Byblius), it is simply the product of erro¬ 
neous or misunderstood Jewish statements. On this cp Bau- 
dissin, ‘Der Ursprung des Gottesnamens lao' in his Studien 
zur semit. Rel. 2 181 ff. (1876). 


meaning of the word Yahw6. In E of the Pentateuch 
111 transposed from the third person 

into the first > is explained by God him- 
meanmg. sdf first by , x am that x am* (n;nK 

iTHN *ie\x), and then by the simple ‘I am' (ttx). 
YHWH (mn') is here obviously regarded as the third 
person imperfeet of the archaic stem HWH (mn = .Tn), 
‘to be,' in the sense of ‘he is (and manifests himself) 
continually,’ 1 with the additional connotation of remain¬ 
ing the same, so that the name would express both the 
attribute of permanence and that of unchangeability, 
and especially unehangeability in keeping promises— 
i.e. , faithfulness. 

This explanation offered in the OT itself has been felt 
by many modern scholars (beginning with Ewald) to lie 
only an attempt to explain a primitive name that had 
long since become unintelligible, and, further, to be 
simply the product of a religious-philosophical specula¬ 
tion and far too abstract to be by any possibility correct. 
Increased importance is given to these considerations 
by the observation that the name is in no sense peculiar 
to the Hebrews, and on other soil it must originally 
have had a much simpler and in particular a much more 
concrete signification. 

Of the various hypotheses that maintain an adoption 
of the name from some foreign nation, that which 
derives it from the eultus of the Kenites 


has still the greatest elaim to mention 


112. Supposed 

foreign origin. y ears a g G • mos t recently in 

his Gesch. der Rel. im A Iter turn, 1 299 ; St. < 7 / 7 , 1887, 
1 130^ ; ep Che. EB^ 5 [1876] 790). At Sinai Yahw6 
revealed himself to Moses and then to the whole people ; 
whence Sinai was—what it long continued to be ; cp, 
e.g. , 1 K. 198 ff. —the proper seat of Yahwe. Accord¬ 
ing to the oldest tradition the Sinai district was in¬ 
habited by the Kenites (cp Kenites, Moses, § 14). 
That indeed the name Yahwe was then revealed to Moses 


and through him to the people is expressly asserted only 
by the youngest Pentateuch source (P).- E does not 
say this expressly, and according to J Yahwe was in use 
from the beginning as the name of the god of the patri¬ 
archs ; even the interpolated Gen. 426 carries it back as 
far as Enoch. It is, in fact, hardly eoneeivable that 
Moses should have been able to proclaim a god that 
was simply unknown, a new god, as ‘ god of the fathers.’ 
Great uncertainty, however, attaches on the other hand 
to the hypotheses of the occurrence of the related forms 
Yahu ( Yau) and Ya in Assyrio-Babylonian or Canaan- 
itish proper names. 3 

1 The MS known as the Gra’cus J r cnetus finely renders ,*n,T 
by inventing the substantive 6 bvTtu-njs—i.e., probably ‘the 
really existing one’; hardly, as Lag. (Ubers. 138), comparing 
fiouAdw, supposes, with a causative signification, to indicate mn 1 
as a Hiph'il. 

2 When P nevertheless gives Jochebed ("ODV, Ex. 6 20)as the 
name of Moses' mother, we must suppose this to be a name sub¬ 
stituted by a later editor for what P originally wrote. Others 
take the name Jochdhed as an indication that Yahwe was origin¬ 
ally the God of Moses’ family or his tribe. But cp Jacob, § 1; 
Jochebed. 

3 In support of a Canaanitish JaJtu the following cases have 
been cited:—the place-names mentioned by W. M. Mfiller 
(As. u. Eur. 162 312/I)—viz., from the list of Thotmes III., 

(Tn'2??), and from that of Sosenk, Ba-bi-y-d, Sa - 
tta-y-d, and Jfa-ni-ni-d —all equally doubtful; I ’aubi'di, the 
name of a king of Hamath, also written llubi'di; so Schr. 
KA 7 T-), 21 ff., and Wi. G 1 36 ff ., who has also proved Azriyau 
of Yaudi (according to Schrader, Azariah of Judah) to be the 
name of a N. Syrian king (.4DAT13); but cp also Jastrow, 

‘ Ilubidi and the supposed Jaubtdi,' ZA, 1895, p. 211 ff. The 
names adduced by Pinches, ‘ Ya and Jazva in Assyro-Bahy- 
lonian inscriptions,’ PS PA 15 1 pp. 1-13 (cp also Jager, Peitr. 
zur Assyr. 1 452 ff. ; Grimme, Grundziigc, etc., 145 ; Hommel, 
AHT 115, and Exp. T 10 42 48 144; Sayce, ib. 9 522 ; [against 
Hommel] Konig, ‘the origin of the name m.T,’ ib. 10189^), 
must for the present, on account of the uncertainty attending the 
explanation, and often the reading as well, be left out of account. 
Against the proposal of Frd. Del. (Par. 158 ff. ) to derive a form 
Jahu , common to all Canaanites, from an Accadian Ja-u, trans¬ 
formed by the Hebrew priests into niT, so as to render possible 
its derivation from ,*yn, ‘ to be,' cp Philippi, Z.f. Vdlkerpsych. u. 
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Ex. 3 14 being left out of account, ‘ Yahw£ * has been 
explained variously. 1 

(а) As nomen imperfccti Kal of mn, ' to fall,’ either 
in the sense of ' rushing, crashing down’ (Klo. GI 70), 

M , or in that of 'falling (from heaven),’ 
. o ern as ^ e j n „ or |gi na iiy the name of one of 
etymo ogica t ^ e 0 hj ects ( see Masskbah, § i d) called 
exp ana ions. j} a Hyi ( SOi a ] 0 ng with other possible 
explanations, Lag. Orienlalia , 227 ff.). 

( б ) As a nomen imperfedi Kal of nin, 4 to blow ’ (cp 
x\rabic hawd{y), ' to blow,’ hawd un , ' air, breeze ’), * the 
Blower,’* 2 as a name for the storm-god, analogous to 
the Assyrian Ramman. 

(c) As a nomen imperfedi lliph'il of nin, either as 
‘he who makes to be, calls into existence,’ the Creator, 3 
or, following (<z), as * he who makes to fall, who smites 
with lightning, 4 and so, as before, the storm-god. 

A Hipfiil (or a causative form analogous to the 
Hebrew Hipliil ), however, from mn (or rt'rt) cannot be 


produced, apart from late Syriac formations, in any 
Semitic dialect, and the signification ‘fall’ occurs in 
Hebrew only in the imperative Kin, Job 3/6 (where 
Siegfried, SHOT, reads nn) ; and for the meaning 


‘ blow ’ recourse must be had to Arabic ; whilst the 
interpretation of Yahwe as creator would ill agree with 
Hebrew usage, which employs the name Yahwe chiefly 
with reference to revelations of God to his people, or 
the conduct of the people towards their national god, 
whereas the cosmic working of God is connected with 
other divine names. 

It is not to be denied that ni.r may have had origin¬ 
ally another much more concrete signification than that 
given in Ex. 3 14. Nevertheless it seems precarious to 
suppose that while Hebrew was still a living language, 
the people should have been so completely deluded as 
to the meaning of the most important and sacred name. 
The objection that Ex. 3 14 rests on a piece of too subtle 
metaphysical speculation, falls so soon as we cease to 
force into it the abstract conception of ‘self-existence,’ 5 6 
and content ourselves with the great religious idea of 
the living God who does not change in his actions. 

Of originally appellative names by far the commonest 
(2570 times) is flohim (c'fiSx). the regular plural of 
Ho a h (rfiVx). God, which (if we allow 

^form^and* 1 * moc ^^ cat ’ on to 0) corre¬ 

sponds to the more original Arabic ilah 
meaning. (Aramaic n^x). Of the fifty -seven 


Sfrachwiss. , 1882, pp. 175 ff. ; Tiele, Th.T, 1882, pp. 262 ff. ; 
Kue. Hibbcrt Lectures , 308 ff. Moreover, according to Winckler 
(GI 1 36 ff.), rnn'i with the meaning of * Lord of eternal being,' is 
to be regarded as a spiritualising of the quite independent and 
distinct popular form Jahu. 

1 Cp especially Driver, ‘ Recent theories on the origin and 
nature of the Tetragrammaton,’ Stud. Bibl. 1 ; l*. P. Valeton, 
‘ De Israelitische Godsnaam,’ Theol. Stud., May 1889. 

2 So Wellh. IJGi-f), 25, n. i, ( 4 ) 26 n. 1 : ‘The etymology is 
quite obvious; he rides through the air, he blows.' 

3 So already Jn. Clericus (1696) on Ex. 63; Schr., since 1862, 
and in Schenkel’s Bib.-lex. 3 ity ff. (cp, however, also KATfi) 
25); Lag. ZDMG 22 331, and most recently in Ubers.iyj ff. 
(= ‘ he who calls into being what he has promised ’). The equat¬ 
ing of mn' and mn'. so as to obtain the meaning, ‘the Vivifier, 
distributer of life,’ must be rejected, for the interchange of ,7 and 
H nt the beginning of a Semitic word is unheard of. 

4 So Lag. Orient alia five) (alongside of the explanation as 
imperf. Kal), and, doubtfully, Stade, CF/I429. According to 
G. Margoliouth (PSBA, 1895, p. 57 ff), ,71,7' is ‘one who sends 
down things from heaven.’ 

5 So, e.g., Di. ( Gen., 1887, p. 74): ‘he who exists absolutely 
and lives in himself’; Schultz, Alttest. Thcol.fi), 387, ‘the im¬ 
mutable, self-centred existence ; the absolute personality.’ De¬ 
serving of mention, also, is the hypothesis of G. H. Skipwith 
(‘The Tetragrammaton,’ JQR 10662 ff.), according to which 
,71,77 ‘he will be,’ is the elliptic form of the invocation of the 
ancient Israelite warrior-god, to be completed by ^X and 

— i.e., ‘God will be with us.’ The Un ter such u ngen iiber den 
Namen Jchor>a of B. Steinfiihrer (1898), and W. Spiegelberg’s 
cine Vennutung iiber den Ursprung des Narnens ,71,7’ (from 
an Egyptian word for ‘cattle’), ZDMG t 1899, p. 633 ff, are 
quite valueless. 


places where the singular (pti^n) occurs, forty-one belong 
to the Book of Job, and the rest (apart from the Kt. of 
2 K. l?3i) either to poetic passages or to late prose. It 
can hardly be doubted, accordingly, that the singular 
(niSx) is only an artificial restoration based on the plural 
(cTj^x). 1 The plural serves sometimes to denote the 
heathen gods (Ex. 9 i 12i2 2O3 etc.) or images of gods 
(Ex. 20 23 etc.), but mostly to denote a single god (or 
image of a god— e.g. , Ex. 32 1, most probably also Gen. 
31 30 32), whether a heathen deity {e.g. , iS. 57, of 
Dagon ; 1 K. 11 5, even of a female deity—for Hebrew 
never had a word for goddess) or the God of Israel. 2 
In numberless places—especially with the addition of 
the article—cTi^xrr {i-e. , like 6 0 e 6 s in the NT, the 
well-known, true God) is a sort of proper name and 
equivalent for Yahwe. The usage of the language 
gives no support to the supposition that we have in the 
plural form flohim, as applied to the god of Israel, the 
remains of an early polytheism, 3 or at least a combina¬ 
tion with the higher spiritual beings (the ' son of God ’ 
or ‘sons of the gods'— i.e., according to Heb. usage, 
simply beings belonging to the class of Elohim, Gen. 
t> 2 4 Job 16 2 1 387, ep Ps. 29 1 897 [6]). Rather must 
we hold to the explanation of the plural as one of majesty 
and rank (a variety of abstract plural expressing a com¬ 
bination of the several characteristics inherent in the 
conception). 4 

There is much difference of opinion as to the ety¬ 
mology, and therefore the proper signification, of the 
word Elohim. A verbal stem, ,78x, 
115. Etymology. w hj c h one W ould naturally think 
first of all, is not known in Hebrew ; and the Arabic 
’ alalia , ‘ to worship God,’ is obviously a denominative 
from the substantive 'ilah, ‘God.’ On the other hand, 
the derivation from the Arabic ’ aliha , with medial i 
(according to Arabic scholars an old Bedouin word 
meaning ' to be filled with dread, be perplexed,' and so 
'anxiously to seek refuge’), seemed enticing. 'ilah 
(niSx) would thus mean in the first place ' dread,' then 
the object of the dread with whom one nevertheless 
seeks refuge. 5 

Support for this view has been found in particular in several 
allusions in the OT itself to the supposed proper meaning of the 
word, since in Gen. HI 42 53 God is called ‘the fear (7,72) of 
Isaac,'and in Is.813 Ps. 70 12 [ri], ‘ the object of fear ’ (xiic)- 
The state of the problem is this. I {'aliha. along with the cog¬ 
nate ivaliha, ‘ to fear,’ is really an independent verbal stem, the 
above explanation has a greater claim to consideration than any 
other. Possibly, however, ’aliha itself, along with ivaliha , is 
only a denominative from 'ilah, and signifies originally ‘pos¬ 
sessed of God’ (cp ivOovoiadiv, Sai/xovav), as the Arabic ba'ila 
means ‘to be possessed of Ba'l.'S In this case, naturally, 
Fleischer’s explanation would be futile. 


1 According to Baethg. (Beitr. 297) the poetic author of 
Dt. 32 is to be regarded as the inventor of the sing. iT! 7 X. 

2 The use of C'H^X (1 S. 2813) in the sense of supernatural 
being, ghost, is quite exceptional, and it is certainly an error to 
assert that 'x sometimes indicates judges or magistrates in 
general. In Ex. 216 22 yf. [8 f] iS.225'x in variably means 
God, as witness of a lawsuit or dispenser of oracles. (We have 
clearly a relic of the last-mentioned usage in Ex. 4 16 [J ?] and 
even in 7 1 [P?].) In Ex. 227, too, the parallelism shows that 
what is meant is the reviling of God as the giver of decisions 
on points of law. In Ps. 82 1 6 97 7 138 1, on the other hand, 
the 'x are, like the ‘ holy ones ’ of Ps. 8968 [5 7I, the gods of the 
heathen, which, in later post-exilic times, fell to a lower rank 
(see Angels). 

3 According to WRS (BSfi), 445), ‘ the. Elohim of a place 
originally meant all its sacred denizens, viewed collectively as 
an indeterminate sum of indistinguishable beings.’ 

4 On this point cp Ges. Gratn.fi^), §§ 124^ and 132//. In the 
Phoenician inscriptions, too(cpG. Hoffmann, Uebcr einigephdn. 
Inschr ., 1889, p. 17 ff.), c^x (elTm) indicates most probably the 
universal conception of divinity, Vx, on the contrary, the in¬ 
dividual deity in the idol. 

5 So especially the illustrious Arabist Fleischer (most lately 
in Kleine Schriften,\ 154^), and after him Franz Del. (most 
recently in his Genesis, 1887, p. 48, where he explains TpX 
as ‘awe or respect,’ and then ‘ object of awe’). 

6 So Nold. ZDMG 40 174, after We. Wakidi, 356, n. 3 ( uliha 
* an-irraguli , ' the fear of God has made the man harmless ’). 
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There is just as little proof, however, for the view of 
Ewald, and after him Dillmann (on Gen. 1 1 ; also in 
Handb. d. AT lichen Theol .), that nSx means ‘to be 
mighty,’ and is to be regarded as a by-form of the stem 
n^K ('^x), from which comes. 

Nestle follows another course (Theol. St. aus l Viirt ., 
1882, p. 243^), explaining tlohim as the plural, not 
of the late artificially revived form iloah , but of the 
sing, el (see next §)A 

Nestle supposes the plural to have arisen from el by the artificial 
insertion of a n (A), like Heb. ninEX, maidens, from nfiX, Arab. 

’ abahdt , fathers, Syr. s^mdhdn, names, etc. Nestle is thus able 
easily to explain how the older language had no singular for 
elohim but el, and no other plural for el but elohim. The 
explanation of this plural form would thus be dependent on that 
of the sing, el (see below). To Neslle’s hypothesis, however, 
there is the objection 2 that at least the Arabic formations of this 
kind have a short d before the termination, whilst the long 0 of 
elohim would represent a long d ; and above all, that all ex¬ 
amples with inserted n (if we ignore some secondary formations 
in Syriac) have the fern, ending. Moreover, were this hypo¬ 
thesis accepted, the Ar. 'Halt and the Aram. n?X would have, 
with Nestle, to be regarded as words borrowed directly or in¬ 
directly from the Hebrew. 3 

There is no less difference of opinion as to the ex¬ 
planation of el, ‘God,’ a word which appears as a 
116 El ( ^ v * ne name 2I 7 times (73 in Ps., 55 in Job, 
and generally almost only in poetical passages, 
or at least in elevated prose), and just like elohim (see 
preceding col., n. 2) may denote either deities (crSx 
e.g ., in Ex. 15 11, etc., Ps. 58 1 [2] corrected text) which 
have come to be viewed as subordinate divinities, or 
the god of Israel. Sometimes it occurs with the article 
(yet also without it ; so especially in Deutero-Isaiah, 

40 18, etc.), like ‘the ildhim ’ (cTiSxn) in the sense of 
the true God (e.g. , Gen. 463), but specially often with 
some attribute or other, whether a noun (e.g ., T133 Vx, j 
‘hero-god,’ Is. 96 ) or an adjective as in 'n *?x, ‘the 
living God,’ 4 jvSy ^x (see below, §.118), ‘God most i 
high,' nv Sx (see below, § 117), ‘God almighty (?),’ or 
with a genitive, as Vxn*2 *?x, ‘ the God of Bethel ’ 5 (Gen. 
357), cSiy ^x, 'the god of antiquity’ (Gen. 2I33), or 
finally with a noun in apposition— e.g ., Gen. 463; cp 
also 8820 where Jacob calls the massebah (for in view of 
*3Jn we must read thus, not ra?n, ‘altar’) that he 
erected ' el , god of Israel.’ Very frequent is the 
occurrence of el (never a'^x or on'Sx) as first or second 
member in proper names— e.g ., jyiVx, “ny ,( ?x, i.tSx, Sxr, * 1 
Vx^y, etc. (see above, § 25). 

Against the derivation of the substantive el (Sx) from ! 
Vix ‘ to be strong,’ with the meaning ‘ the strong one,’ 
a derivation at one time common and in itself satis¬ 
factory, 6 objections have been raised. The most that 


The other example from Lieder der Hudhail (ed. We. 123), 
no. 278, /. 3, is less certain. 

1 Conversely, Ewald had already explained *?X as abbreviated 
from JTl^X (D’ii^x) ; Lehre der Bibel von Gott, 2 382 ff. 

2 Cp Nold. SB A /F, 1882, p. 1180. 

3 Cp the detailed refutation of this theory by Nold. ( SBA JF, 
1882, pp.. 1183^), according to whom both el and ildh were 
already in existence side by side before the parting of the 
Semitic nations. Cp also Ed. Meyer, ‘ El’ in Roscher’s Lex. 
d. gneck. u. rom. Mythoi. 1223 ff. ; Baethgen, too, shows 
(Beitr. 271, and in the excursus, 297^.) that it is at best but 
traces, of the form il ( el) that are to be found in the various 
Semitic tribes and peoples, whilst ildh is quite wanting in some 
languages. .On the other, hand, il has in some cases become 
quite unfamiliar in the living language ; in others it is passing 
out of use, its place being taken by ildh. It is only in personal 
names that *. . . il has established itself in all Semitic lan¬ 
guages, either alone as in some of them, or alongside of ildh as 
in others.’ 

4 Cp El roi, Gen. 16 13 RVmg. ('jn *>x); see Isaac, § 2. 

5 On this usage of el, perhaps the oldest, where it originally 
denoted the local divinity (afterwards identified with Yahwe) 
of the several places of worship, cp Stade, GVl 1 428. 

6 Wellhausen says {Skizzen, 3169): ‘the true content of the 
conception “ God ” amongst the Semites generally is that of lord- 
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can be cited in the way of evidence for such a use of 
the substantive el is the expression *?xS"tt’', ‘ it is in 
the power of my hand ’ (Gen. 31 29 and elsewhere). It 
has been urged too, especially by Lagarde ( Milteilungen , 
1884, pp. 96 ff. ), that the derivation of this particular 
name from a neuter verbal stem is unthinkable (cp, 
however, also f’S, ‘scoffer’; *isr, ‘Demon’). Above 
all it is objected that a participle or verbal noun from 
*nx (or S’x) would of necessity have an unchangeable e, 1 
whereas forms like Elhanan (pn^x), ElimHek (-Sp'^x) 
and many others would argue for the e being simply a 
prolongation of an original i. The last objection would 
apply also to Noldeke’s 2 derivation from S?x. ‘ to be in 
front.’ Dillmann (on Gen. Ii) and Lagarde 3 derive 
Sx from nSx (or 'Sx) ; but for the meaning, assumed by 
Dillmann, ‘to be mighty,’ no authority can be found, 
and Lagarde’s connection of el with the preposition 
(Sx) ‘to,’ isopen to serious question. (See Nature- 
worship, § 2.) 

Lagarde maintains that el denotes: him ‘after whom one 
strives,’ ‘ who is the goal of all human aspiration and endeavour ’ 
(according to Deutsche Schri/teu, 222, the ‘aim’ or ‘goal’), or 
(1888) ‘to whom one.has recourse in distress or when one is in 
need of guidance’ ( Ubers . 170: ‘to whom one attaches oneself 
closely ’). Such an origin for the name would he no doubt con¬ 
ceivable on the basis of pure and strict monotheism ; it is, 
however, inconceivable if ilu, el, originally served to denote any 
god whatever, 4 and even a demon or local divinity. 

We are no nearer a solution in the case of the divine 
name Shaddai, 'Tjh Whilst it occurs six times 5 as an 

v attribute of Sx, it occurs as an inde- 

117. Saddai. , . 

pendent divine name 39 times, of 

which 31 belong to the poetical parts of Job (since here, 
as is well known, Yahwe is avoided and its {dace taken 
by other names). According to Ex. 63 (V) it was by 
the name el saddai (not Yahwe) that God revealed 
himself to the patriarchs. It is in agreement with this 
that four of the six Genesis passages belong certainly to 
P (along with the three personal names compounded 
with nr), whilst, as 0 shews, saddai in Gen. 43 14 is a 
Redactor’s interpolation into the text of E. The only 
pre-exilic testimony for saddai is therefore Gen. 4925 
Nu. 24416. 

It is incorrect to appeal in support of the common 
explanation ‘Almighty’ to the Arabic root sad da, ‘to 
be firm, strong,’ for the Hebrew equivalent for this 
would be not -itj? (SDD) but Tia* (SDD). Nor is 
much weight to be laid on 0’s rendering saddai by 
‘Almighty’ ( 7ra.proKpa.T01p). This occurs only in the 
book of Job, and there only in 15 out of 31 places, 
whilst in the Pentateuch saddai is simply rendered by a 
pronoun ( fxov , aov, 6 quos) or passed over altogether. 6 
Judged by its form, saddai could only be a derivative 

ship.’ With this it agrees that Yahwe is also called in Is. 6 5 
and elsewhere ‘the king,’ and that in Ethiopic the piuralis 
majestatis antldk has become a sort of proper name for God. 

1 Yet Noldeke still in 1882 decided (SBA IU, 1882, p. 1188) that 
*?X has probably an originally long vowel. As a matter of fact the 
punctuation of the Massora(in HX'Vx, etc., alongside of ^T^X) 
may be founded on an error. Whether the Babylonian ilu, 

‘ God ’ (but never as the name of a defined god ; cp on this point 
Jensen, Kosmog. dcr Bab. 116), can be cited in support of the 
original shortness of .the vowel in ^ k \», must be left an open 
question. Lagarde (1 Ubers . 131/) regards the Assyrian form 
Sir-'-la-d —‘ Israelite’ as sufficient proof. 

2 SB Air, 1880, p. 760 ff., less definitely 1882, p. 1175 ff 

3 Symmicta , 2 (1 880), iot ff. ; Orient a ha, 2 (i 880), 10 ff. ; 
Mittheilungen, 1 94 ff. 107 ff. 231 /. 2 27 yC 183 (1881-86); at 
length (most recently) in Lbers. 159.^". According to p. 167 the 
derivation of Sx from the preposition 7 X was proposed as long 
ago as by Josue de la Place (t 1655). 

4 According to Lagarde, it is true, was not a native word 
amongst the Arabs, Idumaeans, etc., but only a loan-word from 
the Jew's (cp, however, above n. 3). 

5 Five times in Gen. (for we must certainly read Nj* for 
V OX in Gen. 4925) and in Ex. 63. 

6 In Ezek. 10 5, probably an interpolated verse, <3 retains the 
form SaSfiai. This, however, by no means furnishes any real 
evidence for the originality of the pronunciation 'e?. 
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of the form m? with the suffix ay . l But this root 
means only ' lay waste, destroy/ and it is surely incon¬ 
ceivable that, for example, in the oldest passage (Gen. 
4925), el saddai designates God as the devastator or 
destroyer. Moreover, the pronunciation saddai is 
perhaps purely artificial, intended to embody the ex¬ 
planation ntf (•&)— 4 what (or who) is sufficient.’ It is 
only thus we can explain the remarkable rendering 
(6 Uavds ; cp LKavojdrjvai [ = n] in Mai. 3 10) of © in 
Job 21 15 31 2 4O2 Ruthl2o/! of <£> A in Ezek. 1 24 and 
of Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion (also R. Ishaki 
on Ex. 63). To derive the name from a root rni? would 
require the pronunciation saddai ("rj>, the so-called 


nomen opificis). But there is no such root in Hebrew, 
though according to Frd. Dclitzsch ( Prol . 1896) there 
is a root sad /7 ' to be high ’ in Assyrian. 2 See Siiaddai. 
Like saddai, the title ’Elyon (p ,l ?y), ‘the Almighty,’ 


appears sometimes in connection with El (Gen. 14 18-20 


118. 'Elyon. 


and in apposition with Yah we in v. 


Ps. 7835) or Yahwe (Ps. 7 18 [17]; in 57 3 [2] 
78 s 6 , too, Elohlm has been substituted by a Redactor, 
as elsewhere in Ps. 42-84 for Yahwe : see Psalms, § 7), 
sometimes standing alone (Nu. 24 16 Dt. 328 Ps. 21 8(7] 
46 s [4] 77 11 [10], etc. ; as a vocative 9 3 [2]). That when 
it stands alone 'elyon was felt to be a proper noun is clear 
from its never having the article even after prepositions ; 
cp, e.g. , Ps. 73 11 Is. 14 14 Ps. 50 14. With this agrees the 
testimony of Philo Byblius (Eus. Prcep. evang. 1 10) 
that among the Phoenicians ’EXtotV was in use as a 
name for God. This is the simplest explanation of the 
fact that in the single early passage where 'Elyon 
occurs (Xu. 24 16) it is put in the mouth of a foreigner, 
whilst the employment of the word as an Israelite 
name for God belongs almost exclusively to post-exilic 
usage. 

Another word, occurring as a sort of proper noun 
130 (or according to the Massora 134) times, not as 
Art • ^ r * ^ or Yahwe (see above note 1) but 

onai. as ^ j s according to 

MT Adonai ('fix) but probably originally Adoni ('2in) 
‘my lord.’ 3 Adon (pit*) without suffix is used only in 
Ps. 1147 , of God; and ‘the Adon’ (jnxn)in Mai. 3 1, and, 


in connection with other divine names, in Ex. 23 17 3423 
and five times in Is. (1 24 3 i, etc.). 

Of other terms indicative of lordship Baal (Vya) ‘ pro¬ 
prietor, lord’ (with the article Sysn) was also in ancient 


i9n T? 1 times used without hesitation as a desig- 
’ a * nation for the god of Israel. This is 
proved by a series of proper names compounded with 
‘ Baal,’ in the bestowal of which not the heathen Baal 

1 So Baelhgen (Beitr., etc., 294) who appeals to Palmyrene 
and other parallels. He maintains that 'v can be explained 
only as an Aramaism, an Aramaism that the Hebrews brought 
with them from their Aramaian home. 

2 Noldeke (SBA IP, 1880, p. 775 ; ZDMG 42 480) conjectured 
that "Tci or (on the analogy of " 31 N) HCi, * my lord ’ was the 
original pronunciation. Cp G. Hoffmann, Phon. Inschr. 53-55. 
But what explanation could then be given of V Vn in the 


mouth of God (Gen. 40 25 Ex. 0 3)? Cp Shaudai. 

3 As Da I man has shown (Per Gottesname Adonnj u. seine 
Gesch.), it is simply by Rahbinic arbitrariness, not yet known to 
the Talmud, that we have the form ('JIN) with long d (commonly 
supposed to be a means of distinction from the ordinary profane 
form I'jljK] ‘my lords 4 ; but supposed by Nestle ZA TIP, 1896, 
p. 325, to be a reaction of the d of such a form as Hl.T 
being impossible; and by Lagarde, Ubers . 188, to be an 
Aramaism, related to the Old Palestinian j*V\X like Syriac malkdy, 
‘ kingly ’ to m e lekfi) or even a plural suffix at all (in connection 
with the plural of majesty For with the suffix of the 

first person sing, elsewhere only the sing. is found, and 

from this form the divine name had to be distinguished. The 
common assertion that the suffix in 'j-jx is often, as in monsieur, 
madame, etc., quite meaningless, is corrected by Dalman by 
the ohservation that outside of the Book of Daniel and eight 
critically doubtful passages, the suffix is never quite meaningless. 
(Cp excursus on Adonai, Che. OPs. 299-303.) 
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but Yahw& was certainly thought of. 1 See Jerubbaal, 
Ishbaal, Meribaal, Beeliada (forms retained in 
Ch.), but in the earlier books deliberately corrupted 
by the substitution of El or Bosheth. 2 See, however, 
Mephibosheth. 

The title ‘’Abir of Jacob ’ yd»x) ‘the Strong One 

of Jacob’ (i.e. t he whom Jacob must acknowledge and 
honour as the Strong One ; cp trnp 
in all parts of the Book of Isaiah— i.t r., 
he whom Israel ought to treat as the Holy One), Gen. 
4924 and four other times (cp Is. 1 24 'n), occurs 

only in poetical writing. Since no adjective abir (y2k) 
is known, it is probable that we should read abbir (y2n), 
but with the same meaning, ‘ the Strong One of Jacob,’ 
not ‘the Bull of Jacob’ as by itself it might mean. 
Isaiah would certainly not have employed the expression 
had it contained for him any reminiscence of steer- 
worship. On the other hand it is very probable that 
abir (y2n) is so written in order to avoid the likeness to 
abbir (t2x) ‘ bull.’ 

Another term used only in poetry as a kind of divine 
name is s/ir (ys)» ‘ Rock. ’ 3 It occurs attached to a geni- 
tivc nx, 2 S. 233 Is. 3O29) or with 

122. oc . a su ffi x (e.g ., Dt. 3230 ; in v. 31 also of a 
heathen deity), and also alone— e.g. , in Dt. 32418—even 
as a vocative, parallel with Yahw6, Hab. I12 (if the 
text is sound). On the other hand it is very question¬ 
able whether in the plainly very corrupt text of Gen. 
4924 (Snir ‘the stone of Israel' is to be taken 
(like '♦ yx) as a name for God. 

Special fulness is required in discussing, finally, the 
combination of Yahwe or Elohim with the genitive 
sfcbaoth (rniox) ‘hosts,’ from which 

123 . # 6 ao . S p ran g a muc h usec j name f or God. 4 

The original appellative signification of sSbaoth appears 
still quite plainly in the full formula 4 Yahwe the god of 
the hosts’ (jyiitajn viXx m.r.with the article), Hos. 126 [s] 
Am. 3 13 614; according to (3 originally also 95. 
Much more common is the form (mans \iSk '*) without 
article, and commonest of all 4 Yahwe of hosts' (muss '). 5 
Frequently, too, adonai is prefixed to this (probably in 
most cases an interpolation to supply the place of the 
original Yahwe, on which cp above § 109, note 4), 
sometimes also p-ixn, 4 the lord’ (Is. I24 194 , to which, 
according to (E>, 1016 is to be added). 

Of the 282 places where the genitive sSbaoth occurs, 
no less than 246 are in the prophets (55 in 1 Is., 81 
in Jer.), and even the five that occur in Kings are in 
speeches of prophets. It nowhere appears in the 
Pentateuch, 6 Josh., Judg., Ezek., Joel, Obad., or 
(apart from Ps. 24 10 and 15 places in the 2nd and 3rd 
Books of Psalms and 3 in Ch. taken from 1 S.) the 
whole Hagiographa. 

1 In 2 S. 5 20 we have a place-name (Baal-perazim) contain¬ 
ing Baal governing a genitive (cp below, § 123), although it is 
Yahwe that is meant. 

2 In 2 S. 11 21 we find the form Jerubbesheth= Jerubbaal. 

3 Cp especially A. Wiegand, ZATIP 10 85/? The employ¬ 
ment of YS in the proper name Pedahzur (YS.YiS: Nu. 220 
and elsewhere) specially favours its being a genuine divine 
name. (On the difficult problems involved see Zur, Names in.) 

4 Cp Kautzsch, ‘Zebaoth ’ in PREP) 17 4,-23 ff. and ZATIP 
617^; Lcihr, ‘Jahve Zebaoth’ in Untersuchungen zum B. 
Amos (1901), 37 JP- (with a thorough statement of the usage 
of 'i*)« 

5 Cp on this abbreviation Gesen. Gram. 26, § 125//. For the 
grammatically impossible combination ‘(Yahwe) god, hosts 4 
Cx D'.iSn or 'x C'n^N , ') in Ps. 59 6 [5! and elsewhere (for the last 
time 84 9 [8]) we must everywhere read ‘ Yahwe of hosts.’ ElChim 
(‘god’) was substituted for Yahwe throughout the 2nd and 3rd 
Books of Psalms^ by some redactor without regard to Syntax ; 
but then the original Yahwe was in some cases also retained in 
the text. Cp Psalms, § 7. 

6 The theory of Klostermann (Gesch. Isr. 76) is worthy of 
notice. He thinks that the name was really removed from the 
Pentateuch by a redactor just as in Josh. 3 1113 47, instead of 
‘ the ark of the lord of all the earth,’ there must clearly originally 
have stood ‘the ark of Yahwe of hosts. 4 
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The old dispute whether the title Yah\v& SSbaoth 
designates Yah we as God of the earthly (Israelite) or of 
the heavenly hosts (angels or stars or both) may be 
decided in this way—viz., that sfibaoth denotes in the 
first place the earthly hosts, the hosts of Israel fighting 
under the leadership of Yahwe. Apart from this divine 
name, sSbaoth in the plural never means anything but 
armies of men, * 1 and indeed almost always Israelite 
armies, whether at the Exodus (Ex. 626, etc., cp especi¬ 
ally 74 and I241) or later (Dt. 20 9, etc., and so also 
Ps. 44 10 [9] 108 12 [11])» only in Jer. 319 Ps. 6813 [12] 
heathen armies. The heavenly host on the other hand is 
without exception 2 designated by the singular (n^s). 

The above interpretation of Yahwe Sfibaoth is favoured 
moreover by 1 S. 1?4S where ‘ the God of the ranks of 
Israel ’ is plainly intended as an interpretation of 
Yahwe S£baoth—an interpretation not superfluous for a 
Philistine—and above all by the fact that of the 11 
occurrences of Yahwe SSbadth in the book of Samuel, 
5 (iS. I311 44 2 S. 6218) are directly or indirectly 
connected with the ark, and 3 others (1 S. 15 2 1745 
2 S. 5 10) with military transactions. The sacred ark is, 
according to the earliest references (cp especially Nu. 
IO35/. 1444 / Josh. 64/ 1 S. 43 ff. and 4 21 /. 2 S. 11 n), 
the symbol, nay the pledge, of the presence of Yahw6 
as the god of war, the proper leader of Israel ; and in 
1 S. 44 and especially 2 S. 62 the name Yahw6 Sfibaoth 
is expressly connected with the sacred ark. The idea 
that the appositional phrase * who is enthroned above 
the cherubim ' here designates Yahwe as leader of the 
heavenly hosts, appears to us to be quite excluded by 
1 S. 1745 (see above). On the other hand it cannot be 
denied that even in the earliest prophetic passages there 
is hardly a trace to be seen of this original meaning. 
Nay, we may assume that Isaiah, e.g. , would not have 
used the name so often, had its connection with the 
former markedly naturalistic representation of the 
sacred ark been expressly before his mind. On the 
contrarv, the admission of the word into the prophetic 
vocabulary must have been preceded by its transference 
from the earthly to the heavenly hosts. At the same 
time it can never be determined with certainty whether 
s£badth denotes the angels 3 or the stars or both. 4 
What is clear with regard to prophetic usage is that 
with Yahwe S£baoth is associated the thought of super¬ 
mundane power and majesty. It is very significant in 
this connection that Yahw6 Sdbaoth is parallel with 
* the holy (one)' (trn^n) in Is. 5 16, and with 4 the holy 
(one) of Israel’ (‘tnic” trnp) in v - 2 4 > whilst in Is. 63 it 
has ‘holy’ (ernjs) for its predicate. 4 The Holy’ 
(uhipn). however, in Is. likewise means exalted above 
everything earthly. The most probable conclusion is 
that in prophetic usage Yahwe Sebaoth—agreeably to 
its original meaning—suggested in the first place the 
angelic hosts of war, but that finally the thought of the 
starry host, as the grandest proof of divine omnipotence 
and infinity, prevailed. <5 appears to attach a still 
more general meaning to Yahwe S&baoth, when it 
renders it, as it often does, 5 by 4 Lord of the powers 

1 Against this view Borchert plausibly objects (St. Kr., 1896, 
p. 619^), that all the places where sebiiOih is used of hosts of 
men belong to the later or even the very latest literature, and 
that, besides, sebaoth in P means not fighting hosts but the 
masses of the Israelitish people, whilst for the former the sing, 
saba is used. But we really know no other usage, apart from 
the divine title, and the angelic host is called in Josh. 6147c 
1 K. 22 19 Is. 24 21 saba in the sing. Certainly P regards the 
masses of the people as fighting hosts (see Nu. 2). 

2 In Ps. 103 21 148 2 for 4 his hosts’ (vx3s), which the Massora 
thought necessary on accounl of the preceding imperative plural, 
read ‘ his host’ (lNli!: the language knows no plural n'SCJS). 

3 So most recently Borchert explicitly (op. cit. 633^".). 

4 According to Smend (Alttest. Rel.-gesch.P) 202), indeed, 
the meaning 4 lord of .all the forces of the world’ is to be re¬ 
garded as the original. [Wellhausen thinks of the SaCjjt oves (D'Sx) 
who were attached to different localities, but were all subject 
to Yahwe.] 

5 In 1 S. and almost invariably in Is. (hence it appears also 
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or forces’ (Kijpios t&v dvvdfxeccjt) , l or even by 4 the 
Almighty God’ (6 Oeos 6 iravTOKparcop), or 4 Lord 
Almighty* (xtfptos 7 raproKparcop). That Yahwe Sdbadth 
early came to be felt to be a single proper name, 
is shown by the invariable dropping of the article 
(except in Hos. 126 [5] Am. 3 13 6x4 95) and the almost 
equally invariable dropping of the governing noun 

The transition to the divine names of the NT is 
effected by the title db, ‘Father.’ This name cannot, 

104. F th however, claim in the OT anything 
* a er * like the wealth of meaning that belongs 
to it in the invocation of the 4 Lord’s prayer,’ and in 
countless other passages in the NT. Just as in the OT 
(apart from the theocratic king, Ps. 27 ; cp 2 S. 714) it 
is not the individual Israelite but the whole people that 
is called 4 son (or sons) ’ of God (Ex. 422 f. Is. I 2 Hos. 
Ill, etc.), so also God is called ‘father’ not of the 
individual Israelites but of the whole people. Moreover, 
the context of such passages as Dt. 326 Is. 647 [8] Jer. 31 9 
Mal. 16 2 io shows that in the name ‘father’ what is 
chiefly thought of is the formation of the nation— i. e ., 
its elevation to its historical position. Only in Is. 63 16 
is there at the same time an allusion to the redemptive 
acts of Yahwe, to his fatherly care for his people, whilst 
in Jer. 3419 ‘father’ is used as a sort of name of 
endearment. The only reference to an individual 
relation is to be found in 2 S. 7 14 (see above ; and cp Ps. 
89 27 [26], likewise with reference to the theocratic king). 
The thought of the inexhaustible fatherly compassion 
which is the significant idea in the name father in the 
NT appears in the OT only in Ps. 686 [5] and 103 13, and 
in both places merely by way of simile. 

i. Concordances and Dictionaries .— For the Hebrew text 
Mandelkern’s Concordance (Brecher’s Concordantiee Noniinum 

Propriorutn , Frankfort a. M. 1876, is 
126. Bibliography, very defective) ; Gesenius, Thesaurus; 

Brown - Driver - Briggs, Hebr. Lex. ; 
and (for post-biblical Jewish names) Levy, Ncuhehr . 1 1 ’orterbuch. 
For the Greek versions and Greek apocrypha Hatch and Redpath’s 
Concord, to Sept. (Supplement) ; for the EV Strong's Exhaustive 
Concordance. 

ii. Text. — This important part of the subject has never been 
systematically treated, and as a rule is neglected or indifferently 
handled in commentaries ; it receives much attention in many of 
the individual articles in this work : see also Lists and Notes in 
HPN , pp. 277-313, and Gray’s article in JQR , 1901, pp. 375-391; 
Smend, Die Listen d. BB. Ksra u. Neh. (1881); Marquart, 
Fund. (1896), pp. 10-26. On the prefixes in’ and V see Bonk, 
ZATW 11 125-156. 

iii. Interpretation and usage. — Lagarde, OS (including 
Jerome’s Liber interpretationis hebr. nominuni)’. M. Hiller ,Ono- 
niasticum Sacrum (c. 1000 pp. ; Tubingen 1706); Nestle, Fig. 
(1876): Gray, Studies in Hebr. Proper Names ( 1 896): Kerber, Die 
religionsgeschichtliche Bedeutung der heb. Eigennamen (1897). 
For later Jewish names, see Zunr, Harnett der Juden (1837) 
reprinted in Gesammelte Schriften, 2 1-82 and H. P. Chajes, 
Beitrdge zur JVordsem. Onotnatologie (1900). For discussions 
of details, the reader may consult the separate special articles in 
the present work, not neglecting the references ; 2 and the works 
of Nestle and Gray. Here it may suffice to mention one or two 
of the more important discussions in periodicals (chiefly JQR, 
J R AS, J BLit. and especially ZDMG , ZATll’) prior to the 
latest of these publications and to some subsequent contributions 

in Rom. 9 29 Jas. 5 4) 0 retains [fcuptos] ia/ 3 au> 0 . It occurs for 
the first time absolutely as a proper name (i.e., ignoring its 
dependence as properly a genitive) in the Sibyl (1 304). In the 
so-called Ophite Gnosis, Sabaolh is one of the emanations from 
the world fashioner, Jaldabaoth. 

1 In the other Greek versions it is xvpios rutv crTpaniov —in 
what sense is doubtful, but perhaps looking back to the expand 
toO ovpavov of 0. 

2 [It is hoped that when the present work is finished, the 
reader will have before him a more complete and up-to-date 
survey both of the material at our disposal for solving the 

problems of names and of the possible solutions of those problems 
than can be found elsewhere, mainly through the co-operation 
of scholars of different sections of the critical school. .The 
greatest difficulty has been the backwardness of textual criticism 
(see Text and Versions), which has inevitably affected all the 
current treatises bearing on names. The thorough criticism to 

which in this work the text has been subjected has often led to 
the adoption of new views of some importance, which, with all 
deductions for possihle errors, justify the editors in claiming 
that here, as elsewhere, they have.been.ahle to carry the subject 
at any rate 4 a little beyond the point hitherto reached in print ’ 
(Preface to vol. i., p. 11 ).—Ed.] 
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on the subjects W. R. Smith in JPhil. 9 75-100 and Jacobs, 
Studies in Bibl. Arch. (1894) chaps. 4 5 (Animal and Plant 
Names); Noldeke in ZD MG 1886, pp. 148-157; 1888, pp. 470- 
487 ; Renan, * Des Noms th6ophores apocopdes,’ in RE/ 5 161 ff.', 
hi. Jastrow in JBL 1894, pp. 19.^., 101-127; 190J, pp. 82-105 
(on compounds with bosketh, • yah , and the name Samuel); 
Hommel A N T , and Die Sitd-arabiseken A Iterthumer (1899) 
21-27 (on Ammi); Gray's Criticisms of Hommel’s AHT in Exp. 
1897 a, 173-190. Specially important for the subject of place- 
names are Stade’s article in ZA TIP 1885, pp. 175-185, and von 
Gall, altisraelitische Kultstiitten (1898). Further, for the com- 
arison of Hebrew with other Semitic names the following will 
e found specially valuable : Lidzbarski, llandbuch d. Nordsem. 
Epigraph ik ; the notes in CIS ; Del., Prod. ; Hammer-Putgstall, 
Ueber d. Narnen d. Amber , We. Ar. lleid. g. B. G. 

iv. The literature on the names of God is embarrassingly large. 
On the name Yah we may be mentioned WRS Proph. (1882), 
PP- 385^; Wellh. IJGV), 25; Dr. ‘Recent Theories on the 
Origin and Nature of the Tetragrammaton,’ Stud. Bib. 1 , pp. 1 ff.\ 
Dalman, DerGottesname AdonaiundseineGcsch., 1889; Kdnig, 

4 Die formell genet. Wechselbeziehung der beiden Worler Jahve 
und Jahu,' ZA T\V \1 172 ff. ;.Lag. Psalterium juxta Hebrceos 
llieronymi, 1874 ’* Or.. 1879; libers., 1889; Raudissin, Stud.zur 
set//. Ret.-gesch. 1 (1876), pp. 181-254 ; Kuenen, Godsd. (1869), 1 398 
(ET, same reference); Ldhr, Uutersuch. zum B. A vios , 2nd app., 
‘Jahve Zebaoth' (tables showing where this name, in different 
forms, occurs in OT, how 0 translates, and on what occasions it 
is used); Giesebrecht, Die A TlicheSchiitzung des Gottesnamcns 
u. ihre rcligionsgesch. Grundl., 1901. Illustrative; Del., Par. 

(188r); Pinches, PSBA 15 (1802), 13^; Wi .,<?/1 ybff.\ Hommel, 
AHT 102 ; and Exp. T, 1899, p. 42; Sayce, ib. 1898, p. 522; 
Philippi, Zt. f. I 'biker t>sych., 14 (1883), 175 ff. ; Jastrow, ZA 
IO222 ff., and ZA PlPlti 1 ff', Slade, ‘Die Entsieh. des V. 
Israel,’ Ab/i., 97 ff. —On the other divine names El, Eloah, and 
Elohim, Elyon Shaddai, etc., see the references in §§ 108-124. 

T. N. (§§ 1-86) ; G. B. G. (§§ 87-106, 125, i.-iii. ); 

E. K. (§§ 107-124) ; T. K. c.( § 125, iv.). 

NANEA, RV Nansea (nan<ma [AV]; Syr. ^j), 
the Griecised form of Nana or Nanai, a goddess 
worshipped in Elymais or Elam, in whose temple, 
according to 2 Macc. 1 13, Antiochus Epiphanes was 
' by the deceit of Nanea's priests ’ (see Maccabees, slain 
Second, § 7, col. 2876). In 1 Macc. 61-4. indeed, 
a different story is told, and the name of the deity whose 
temple Antiochus sought to plunder is not given. 
Polybius (31 n) and, following him, Josephus (Ant. 
xii. 9 i) give it as Artemis; Appian (Nyr. 66) as 
Aphrodite. Nana, however, was a primeval Babylonian 
goddess—the only one of the great Sumerian (non- 
Semitic) goddesses who still retained her rank as ‘ lady 
of the temple fi-anna’ in her city of Uruk (Erech). 
Kudur-nanhundi, king of Elam, robbed E-anna of its 
lady's image (about 2280 B. C.), and it remained at 
Susa till ASur-bani-pae (q.v.) recovered it. This 
accounts for the permanence of the cultus of Nan<i in 
Elam. The Assyrians and Babylonians, however, did 
not forget the goddess. Tiglath-pileser 111 . sacrificed 
to her under the title of ‘lady of Babylon,’ after a 
victorious campaign against Babylonia (KB ii. 67). 
Originally distinct from lstar (Del. Par. 222), she came 
to be regarded as a form of lstar (cp Erech), so that 
an identification with Artemis and Aphrodite lay close 
at hand. See Elymais, Persepolis. 

Two more references to Nana have been supposed in the OT. 
Lagarde introduced her name by a very arbitrary emendation into 
Is. 05 tr (see Fortune and Destiny), and many have regarded 
the obscure title- C'C’3 mEn> 1 the delight of women,’as belonging 
to Nana (against which see He van, Daniel, 196). 

For literature, cp COT 2 159^, and add Maspero, Daivtt 0/ 
Civ. 665-674 ; Jastrow, Pel. Bab. Ass. 81, 85, 206. T. K. C. 

NAOMI, better No6mi ('DM, ‘ my sweetness,’ § 79, 
iii. c ; nu)£M€IN [B], nogmm, and A in 24317 
NO€MM6l, NOOMM6 |[n] [A], NOOMI [L]), wife of 
Elimelech of Bethlehem, and mother-in-law of Ruth 
(Ruth \ -zff.). See Ruth. 

NAPHATH-DOR pin nSJ), iK. 4 u RV m *r-, RV 
‘ heights of Dor 1 (q.v.). 

NAPHISH, in 1 Ch. 5 19, AV Nephish (L*p 3 ), a son of 
Isiimael (q.v.), Gen. 25 15 1 Ch. 1 31 5 i 9 (n<\ 4 >€C [BAE], 
*€0 [£>], - 4 >eic [I-]; in 5 ig N&(J)eiC<\A<M00N [B], 
NacJ>icai toN [AL]). The name may mean ‘wide¬ 
spread’ (cp Aram. Ass. napasu); it may also be a 
distortion of n'Sb a collateral form of ( = Nebaioth) 
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presupposed by the Assyrian form Napiati (Schr. KGF 
104). Cp Nephisim. t. k. c. 

NAPHISI (NA4>[e]lc[e]l [BA]), 1 Esd. 531 = Ezra 

250, Nephisim. 

NAPHOTH DOR (TR ITID 3 ), Josh. 11 2 RV m £, RV 
‘ heights of Dor ’ (q.v.). Cp § 2 below. 

NAPHTALI §9; N€ 4 >e<\A[e]l [BKADFQL], 

-a\ [BNAZJFFL; in Is. 9 i (823) Aq. Sm. Th.], -eiN 
1 Origin t Ra in Rs -<>' (68)28, -e/x [E, Gen. 308 ]; in 
1. ur g . | j w Nephthali, and in Mt. 4 13 AV, 

Nephthalim), the trilie settled between Issachar and 
the northern Dan. Why it was grouped with Dan is noL 
clear (cp Bilhaii). If the genealogical scheme that has 
reached us is on the whole an artificial device of compara¬ 
tively late times, 1 the fact that Naphtaliles and Danites 
were together in the N. would suffice as a reason for mak¬ 
ing them brothers. Indeed there need not always have 
been a positive reason for such combinations. When a 
company of about a dozen has to be broken up into four 
groups, even enemies may find themselves side by side : 
every one lias to lie put somewhere. No Naphtalile 
traditions on the subject have been preserved. If, on the 
other hand, the general genealogical system is in its main 
points ancient, Naphtali’s being a Bilhite clan may be 
historically significant. Its brother Dan came from the 
SW. of the Ephraim highlands. Is it possible that Naph- 
tali did so too? The possibility has been suggested 
(BiLHAll). Indeed Steuernagel thinks he can point to 
data that give it a certain plausibility. The Naphtalite 
clan-names give no help : only one of them recurs any¬ 
where—viz. Guni, which is also in the list of clans of 
Gad, and Gad is Zilpite, not Bilhite (see Zilpah). It 
is noteworthy, however, that in the fragment treating of 
Dan in Judg. 1 (v. 34/.) the towns mentioned are Aijalon 
and Shaalbim, in the SW. of ’Joseph.’ If, then, 
Naphtali was once settled along with Dan in its southern 
seat we should expect to be told of Canaanite cities in 
the same district that Naphtali was not able to occupy. 
Now the towns mentioned thus in v. 33 are Beth-shemesh 
and Beth-anath. It has of course been usual to assume 
that these must be in Galilee ; but no Beth-shemesh has 
been identified there. On the other hand, there is a 
well-known Beth-shemesh 2 m. from the Danite city 
Zorah (see Beth-shemesh, i). The case for Beth- 
anath is not so good ; but it is not unplausible. Beth- 
anoth is mentioned in Josh. 15 59 as a city of Judah (see, 
however, Beth-anoth), and there is Anathoth in 
Benjamin. To point to the fact that Shamgar who 
‘ smote of the Philistines 600 men,’ like the great Danite 
hero, is called ben Anath seems precarious. No doubt 
the lateness of the insertion of Judg. 331, as Steuernagel 
observes, does not preclude there being an old story 
behind it ; but the matter is probably too obscure to 
serve as evidence. Further it has to be remembered that 
Egyptian lists seem to mention not only a southern but 
also a nothern Beth-anath, and that a Beth-shemesh is 
said to have been a border city of Issachar. If Dan 
and Naphtali ever were setiled together on the SW. of 
Ephraim, and if they grew out of the partition of a Bilhah 
tribe, there should be some traces of the presence of a 
Bilhah tribe. Now as a matter of fact there is a 
Benjamite clan called Bilhan (cp Benjamin, § 3), 
which might be explained as representing a remnant 
left behind when the rest of the Bilhah tribe migrated 
northwards. In the same neighbourhood a certain land¬ 
mark bore the name of Bohan the son of Reuben, who 
was said to have usurped Bilhah and would in all likeli¬ 
hood be said to have had a son of her. When we 
remember the siory of David it will seem natural that 
it should be said that Reuben had to bear a curse (Gen. 
493/.), and the son was turned to stone (soSteuernagel). 
The geography would suit (see Edek [Tower], Reuben ). 

Another support for the theory that Naphtali once 

1 See the instructive discussion of Rernh. Luther in ZATIV 
21 11 [1901]. Cp now also Winckler, KA Tl 3 ) 213, 217. 
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lived farther S. is found by Steuernagel, with some 
diffidence, in Dt. 3323. On this theory Darom (om) 
can betaken in its usual Talmudic sense of the Sh£phela 
(see South) : the words express the hope that Naphtali 
may yet recover its old seat by the sea and in the 
Daroma. Outside of Dt. 33 , however, Darom occurs 
only in Ezek., Job, and Eccles. Steuernagel, indeed, 
argues that it is nevertheless probably an old word, for 
the Daroma would not have been called ' south ’ by Jews ; 
but divi may have been as far from meaning ‘ south ’ 
as Negeb. This argument hardly strengthens the case. 
On the other hand there is nothing positive against the 
theory. It is part of a wider question (see Tribe). 

How the name Naphtali was popularly explained is 
not quite clear. Some one strove ; but who ? and with 
2 Nam w h° m ? an( l how ? Apparently, not Jacob, 
although the doubtful expression ' god’s 
wrestlings/ if that be the meaning, might very well 
refer to such a story as that in Gen. 32. 1 In the present 
text the speaker is Rachel, and it is the rule in the case 
of Jacob’s sons that the name is given by the mother. 
If ‘wrestle’ be the meaning of the hapax legomenon 
fi’fttniw.' 2 Raehel wrestled with her sister ( 308 ) and came 
out best. Was Reuben then in E Leah’s only son at 
this time and so Rachel's obtaining a second (Naphtali, 
Dan being the first) constituted a victory (so Gunkel)? 
That would explain how it was Reuben that found the 
diiddim: he was at the time Jacob’s only son. If, as 
elsewhere, the verb means to act in a wily manner, per¬ 
haps Test. xii. Pair., Napht., § i, correctly paraphrases 
E's meaning ‘ because Rachel acted with guile and 
substituted Bilha for herself.’ Similar is the explanation 
of Josephus (Ant. i. 1 9 7, § 305) ‘as if “got by strata¬ 
gem ” (? fi 7 jx av VT^< var. lect. “A 4 -. ei'jU.), because of the 
stratagem used against the fruitfulness of the sister’ (did 
rb avTiTexvavcMr&a-L 7 rpbs tt\v cvtckviclv ttjs adeXcpTjs). 

The meaning of the name Naphtali is not known. 
If there was really a tribe Bilhah, which broke up into 
two portions after leaving its southern seat, the part 
called Dan may have come to bear the name of the 
deity whose cult was seated where it finally settled. 3 
The Bilhites who eame to be known as Naphtalites 4 
may similarly have taken their name from some later 
seat. They may, for example, as it has been con¬ 
jectured that the Asherites did (Asher, § 3), have 
halted for a time near the plain of Megiddo. There 
is in that neighbourhood a place-name Naphath or 
Naphoth-dor (the vocalisation is uncertain) which is 
usually supposed to mean ‘eminence.’ May Naphtali 
be a derivative of Napht as Karmel seems to be of 
Karm ? Naphtali would then mean the people of the 
Naphtal. Land (De Gids, Oct. 1871, ‘ De wording van 
staat en godsdienst in het oude Israel,’ 20, n.) thought 
so, and (independently ?) Wright ( Was Israel in Egypt t 
251). It would be rash to assert that the difficulties 5 
are insuperable. Where to locate the Naphath, 
Naphoth of Joshua, is uncertain. It is usually supposed 
to be the hilly country just under Carmel. If, how¬ 
ever, the suggestion of Dillmann as to the original con¬ 
struction of Josh. 17 11 be accepted (see Asher, § 3) 
we must look in Issaehar. May the Dor referred to be 


, 1 *P?. f u PP° secl wrestling in prayer (cp the Syriac text cited 
by Ball ([SBO Tad loc.]) see Gunkel, ad loc. 

2 May it not be, however, that to which there is no 

analogy in any Semitic language, is a corruption of Vw 23 , Niph. 
inf. absol. ? onSit and q* might then be variants of a misplaced 
»( = l). 

3 Cp Bernstein, Sagen von Abraham , 38, Kuenen, Th.T 
6291, Kerber, Heb. Eigennawen , 5968. 

4 It is noteworthy that Naphtali is, like Levi, adjectival in 

form. It never occurs, however, in the OT as an adjeclive, or 
with the article, or in the plural. however, usually and 

0ba often have »/e<J>0aA[eli/Li— £.e. t Naphtalites (?) (Ges.). The 
text of Josephus gives ve^flaAei? (cp Aev[e]is, Gen. 35 23 [AE]) : 
var. lect. -Aei, -Ai/xos, -AAct u. 

5 The gentilic of SciD is not ^D*33. Moreover, if 

the word nsj means ‘height,’ the final / is not radical. 


not that on the coast but some other—that which gave 
its name to a well? (see, however, Endok J ) or to the 
hot springs at el-Hammeh?: Hammath [</•?’•» i] 
seems to have been called more fully Hammoth-dor 
(Josh. 21 32). On the other hand there may have been 
Naphoth in more districts than one, as there are more 
than one Carmel. The country to the W. and N. of 
the lake of Galilee might well be called hill country. 
There is in fact a passage (Josh. 20 7) where the mountain 
land of W. Palestine is expressly divided into three 
sections: Mt. Judah in the S., Mt. Ephraim in the 
centre, and Mt. Naphtali in the N. (cp Ephraim, § 3). 
Mt. Naphtali well deserved the name. 

Tradition assigned Naphtali stirring deeds in the early 
times. In conjunction with Zebulun, Naphtali had 

3 Historv fou S ht a S reat ^&^t and come off victorious 
(Judg. 4 ). Another story told of a great 
struggle in which all the tribes settled round the plain 
of Megiddo had taken part (Judg. 5 ). Trained to 
daring in the exhilarating atmosphere of the open 
heights, Naphtali joined Zebulun in reckless deeds of 
valour (Judg. 5 18). Indeed Naphtali perhaps claimed 
to have had the honour of providing the leader who led 
to victory (4 6 ). To get beneath these legends, how¬ 
ever, down to the rock of actual facts almost seems to 
become more difficult the more the question is studied. 
See Jabin, Sisera, Merom, Tabor, Kedesh, etc. 

How Naphtali fared in the age when the Pharaohs 
were founding their Asiatic ‘empire’ we can only guess 
(col. 3546, nos. 16, 32, 34, hi). The Amarna letters 
may yield us in time a fuller knowledge of the course of 
events about 1400 B.c. Letter 146 (rev. 12), complain¬ 
ing that ‘ all the cities of . . . the king ’ ‘ in the land of 
Kades’ have been made over to the Habiri may refer to 
Kedesh on the Orontes (so now Wi. KA K 3 \ 199) ; but 
Abimilki, governor of Tyre, eomplains of the relations of 
Hazor or its king with the Habiri (154 40-43). See also 
Janoah, 2. Later came the conquests of Sety in this 
district, which led to its subjugation by Rameses II. 
At that time not Naphtali but Asher was the general 
name. According to Steuernagel the Bilhah tribe 
entered Palestine in the van of the Jaeob or Joseph 
tribe, after the Leah-Habiri had settled in Mt. Ephraim 
and southwards. According to this theory the events 
in the hill country of Galilee during the Amarna period 
concerned people who could in no sense be called 
Israelite : the Habiri there may have been Aramaean. 

How far David really succeeded in welding the high¬ 
lands N. of the great plain into his kingdom is not 
clear. It is noticeable that there the prefectures in the 
list in 1 K. 4 coincided with tribal divisions. 2 How 
rich a province Naphtali was considered appears in the 
statement that its prefect was a son-in-law of Solomon 
(Ahimaaz, Ahilud, Basemath [but see Salma]). 
Wherever the cities said to have been ceded to Tyre 
(Cabul) lay (Galilee, § 2) Naphtali must in the early 
monarchy have deeply felt the proximity of Phoenicia 
(cp Wi. KATW, 129). When the crown passed to Issa- 
CHAR (§ 4), however, Bir’idri (Benhadad, i) adopted 
an aggressive policy (1 K. 15 20 : Dan, Ijon, Abel-beth- 
maacah, all the land of Naphtali), which eventually 
succeeded. Tibni, if Naphtalite 3 (Epiiraim, § 5, col. 
1314, n. 3), may have been an earlier representative of 
the later pro-Aramaean party, opposed to Omri (see, 
ever, KA TW, 247). In any case, being contiguous with 
Aramaean territory, Naphtali was already largely Aram- 
aised when Assyria at last formally absorbed Damascus 
(732). When precisely Naphtali’s turn came cannot be 
made out from the mutilated inscriptions of Tiglath- 
pileser Ill. (Ann. 150, 209, 228 ; 3 R 10 , n. 2,6-8,15-19). 

1 This might even explain the intrusion of Endor which 
critics have usually cut out as a gloss. 

2 Bernh. Luther thinks it was in some such way that the 
tribal unities came into being (ZA T\V'l\ n [1901]). 

3 Guthe (GVI 138) suggesis Ephraimite or Manassite; 
Winckler (KA TV*), 247, n. 1), of Tu/cua {En-ganmm]. 
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2 K. 15 29 (Ijon, Abel-beth-maacah, Janoah, Kadesh, 
Hazor, Gilead [?], Galilee [?], all the land of Naphtali) 
may refer to its definitive annexation. 1 Possibly the 
mutilated slab 3 R 10 , no. 2, onee mentioned this : 4 the 
wide-reaching [Naphtajli 2 in its whole extent I made over 
to the territory of Assyria.' 3 Josiah may have dreamed 
of recovering it for a glorified ‘Davidic’ kingdom 
(Josiaii) ; but that was reserved for more fortunate 
hands (see Maccabees, § 4, Galilee, § 3). Tobit is 
said to have been of Naphthalite descent (see Tobit). 

In Dt. 342 , a (late?) 4 writer calls the whole country 
N. of ‘ the land of Ephraim and Manasseh ’ 4 all Naph¬ 
tali.’ If Naphtali is really a geo- 


4. Boundary, etc. 


graphical term the usage may perhaps 


not be late. In 1 K. 1520 4 all the land of Naphtali’ 
(‘ Ben ’-hadad) seems to have practically the same 
meaning ; so in 2 K. 1629 (Tiglath-pileser III.), especi¬ 
ally if Janoaii is really Yamlh. 

The description of the Naphtali territory in Josh. 
1933 f. is clearer than usual; but unfortunately the places 
named can seldom be identified. 

The description may begin at the N\V. corner and cross to the 
Jordan (see Hei.kfh, Bkza anannim, A dam i-n kkki*, Jabneel, 
1, Lakkom). The eastern border is supposed to he obvious: 
the Jordan and its lakes. The southern border passes Aznoth- 
tabor, to Hukkok. The S\V. limit was Zebu 1 1111. The western 
border (after Zebulun, of course) is Asher (on the text see Judah 
at Jordan). 


Naphtali was thus roughly the eastern portion of the 
mountainous country reaching along the \V. 5 of ihe 
lake of Galilee and the Jordan from the lssachar low¬ 
lands indefinitely northwards into Aramaic or Phoenician 
territory. See Tahtim Hodshi. Naphtali is not said 
to have marched with Dan, though it extended along 
the Jordan valley. There can hardly have been a tribe 
Dan of any consequence in the N. (it is ignored by P). 
Note the discrepancy as to the mother of Huram-abi. 
x K. 7 14 makes her a Naphtalite (see Dan, § 8, n. 3 ; 
Hiram, 2, n. 1) like Ahika {q.v.) of Nu. 1 15, etc. 

Divided into upper (northern) and lower (southern) 
halves by the remarkable mountain wall that overhangs 
the plain of er-Rameh, Naphtali contains some of the 
finest country in Palestine, well watered, fertile, salubri¬ 
ous, well peopled (see Galilee, § 4). The fruitfulness 
of this land was proverbial : it supplies the matter for 
the sayings about Naphtali in the 1 Blessings' of Jacob 
and Moses—whatever be the true text. 6 On the intimate 
connection with the outer world secured for it by its 
roads, see GASmith (HG 425^) and cp Trade. 

Of the nineteen 4 fenced cities ’ promised in Josh. 19 38 
. the most liberal reckoning finds only sixteen. 

5 . Cities. y er y roughly, the enumeration seems to 
proceed northwards. 

Hammath (prob. = Hammoth -dor [Josh. 21 32] = Hammon 
t Ch. 676 [61]) and Kedesh have been identified with some 
assurance in the S. and the N. Hazor may he Tell Khureibah ; 
and Iron, Ydrun near Hazor. For other less confident identi¬ 
fications see Edrei, En-hazor, Migdal-el. Chinnereth is 
an interesting name applied also to a district of Naphtali. 
ZtDDi.M and Zkr (perhaps also Horem) are probably corrupt. 
For the other towns see the special articles (Rakkoth, Adam ah, 
Ramah, Beth-anath, Beth-shemesh). 


1 A post-exilic writer has inserted an explanatory verse Is. 
9 i [S 23] (cp 1 V 1 1 .4 15) founded on this passage as an introduction 
to the prophecy Is. 92-7 [1-6]. 

2 So first Hommel, GBA 685, n. t. 

3 The preceding line, according to Rost’s collated text (Plate 
XXV.), is: [n]i-te (city) Ga-al-z[a] . . . [city] A-bi-il-ak-k[a] in 
the territory {sa pat) of Israel {Bit IJumria ). 

4 See Manasseh (§ 2, n. 2). 

5 Josephus, however, says that it reached E. as far as 
Damascus {Ant. v. 1 22, § 86). Was he misled by 2 K. 1629? 

6 In Gen. 4921 , Ball {SBOT, 17 172 f. [1895]) reads ’VnSj 
-IEj? na runin nn 1 ?^ rna» “ Naphtali is a spreading vine That 
yTeldeth beauteous fruit.” Cheyne (PSBA, June 1899, p. 242^) 
reads jn» Kin ir6nj fin V 'VnEJ hflr=mS^jnKBJl belong¬ 
ing to next line], “ Naphtali—luxurious is his possession ; He 
produces heaps of fruit.” The geographical appendix to the say¬ 
ing in Dt .33 23 is obscure. What is the cm of Naphtali ? (cp 
ahove, § 1, end). Some think it means the Jordan depression. 
Bertholet suggests that we should read c' "pi, ‘ the way of the 
sea ’ (cp Is. 9 1 [823]). 


There was a famous sanctuary at Kedesh and, to 
judge from the names, Beth-anath and Beth-shemesh 
must have been sacred sites. 

The Naphtali genealogy (Gen. 4624 = Nu. 2648 f — 
1 Ch. 7 13) is very simple, containing only four names 
. ~ . JAHZEEL (in Ch. Jahziel), Guni, Jezer, 

6. Genealogies. ^ shiHet ' n . The names, except Guni 
(see above, § 1 ) do not recur in the OT. H. \v. h. 


NAPHTHA, the name given by the Greeks to a 
highly inflammable oil (cp Pliny, HN 2 109), which cannot 
have differed much from the modern article of commerce 
(see EliW, s.v. ). It is mentioned only in Apoc. Dan. 
323 (<£> v. 46, va<pda ; keej Syr. ; Rosin, AV). 2 With 
it we may most probably identify the name Nephtiiai 
(RV ; vecpdai [V], vapdap [A], *riaj [Syr.]; Nephi, AV 
with Vg.), which, according to 2 Mace. 1 36, was 
commonly given to the liquid which, legend states, 
Nehemiah found in the pit where the sacred fire had 
previously been concealed. Nehemiah himself, on the 
other hand, is said to have called it Naphthar (AV 
Nei'HTIIAR, vefpOap [AV], ttephthar , nnaJU [Syr.]), a 
name which admits of no satisfactory explanation. Ac¬ 
cording to the writer (v. 36) it means 4 cleansing ' (xa0a- 
pi<r/j.6s), 3 but is more probably a corruption of the form 
Nephthai (similarly Eusebius writes nabor —with an r — 
for Nebo ; cp also Acre, from Aeeho?). 

The legend above referred to (2 Macc. 1 18-36) narrates how the 
godly priests before the captivity took of the sacred altar-fire and 
concealed it, 4 which is quite in accordance with the ancient 
belief that the nation’s life and existence is coincident with the 
preservation of the holy flame. 5 After the return, search was 
made, and instead of the fire ‘thick water' (iifiwp ira\v, v. 21) 
was found. At the offering up of the first sacrifice the liquid 
was spread upon the wood and the ‘other things' on the altar; 
prayer was made, and when the sun shone the liquid ignited 
and the sacrifice was consumed. 6 The consumption of the 
offerings by fire was a sign that the sacrifice was acceptable, and 
that the close relations between the Deity and his worshippers, 
which had been in abeyance during their captivity in a foreign 
land, were re-established. (Cp Sacrifice.) In accordance with 
a custom which finds analogies elsewhere, the Persian king 
ordered the place where this marvel had appeared to he enclosed 
and made ‘holy' (tepos)l cp Diet. Class. Ant., s.v. 4 Bidental.’ 


NAPHTUHIM (D'nFipj), Gen. IO13 iCh.lnf. 
In the original text (transformed by the redactor) the name may 
have been Tappuhim ; see Mizraim (col. 3164, n. i), Nebo ii., § 2. 


NAPKIN (coyA&piON ; Vg. sudarium) occurs in 
Lk. 1920 Jn. 11 44 2O7 Acts 19 12 (EV ‘handkerchief’ in 
last passage). The Greek word is adopted from the 
Latin (cp Krjpcros, fiefifipava, etc.), and probably, at 
first, had the same meaning with it, being derived from 
sudo, to perspire, and thus corresponding to our word 
(pocket) handkerchief. 

The Greek rhetorician Pollux (180 a. D.) remarks that <rov8aptov 
had supplanted not only the ancient Greek word for handker¬ 
chief, rjpuTv/Jiov or which he considers an Egyptian 

word, but even the more recent term xcn/zifipomoi' (Onom. 7 16). 
The Roman influence caused the introduction of this word even 
among the Orientals ; the rabbins have ktiID ; in Pesh. xiTD 


1 Is the Sa-ra-ma(WMM, As. u. Eur . 220) of the expedition 
of Rameses II. in Bis eighth year to be compared ? 

2 The name in olden times was taken to be of Persian origin, 
cp OS 196, 93; 203 21. 

3 Possibly based on a supposed connection with "lES, Tea, 
although the representation of *3 by 0 is against this. See Lag. 
Ges. A bh. 177, ZD MG 26 , 212. 

4 Cp the similar tradition of the hiding of tabernacle, ark, and 
altar of incense in 2 Macc. 24-8, and see Charles, Apoc. of 
Baruch, 168. 

5 On the sacredness of fire see Frazer, Pans. 2 392 ff., also 
GBft). The altar-fire was one of the five things which, accord¬ 
ing to the early Rabbins, were possessed by the first temple but 
lacking in the second. Another legend in the Eth. Book of Adam 
relates that Ezra on his return found the holy fire concealed 
underneath the temple ; and a late tradition has identified the site 
of the discovery of the 4 Naphthar ’ with Job’s Well {Bir Eyyub), 
which from the sixteenth century has been called by the Frank 
Christians ‘the Well of Nehemiah.’ See further Fire in EBf). 

6 In the sanctuaries of Hierocresarea and Hypmpa, according 
to Pausanias (v. 27 3), the sacred fires were kindled by the aid of 
a magical invocation. One is reminded of the Inca’s custom of 
focussing the sun’s rays by means of concave pieces of polished 
metal to obtain fire (Prescott, Peru, i., chap. 3 ; cp Plut. Nunia, 
chap. 9 , and Ew. Alterth. 38 f). 
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answers to the Hebrew nnSBO> a veil (cp Mantle), and in 
Chaldee T 11 D or K-mo is used for a veil or any linen cloth 
(Buxtorf, Lex. Chal. 1442). 

It is indeed but natural to expect that a foreign word 
introduced into any language should be applied by 
those who borrow it in a looser sense than that which 
it bore originally. Hence, although the Latin word 
sudarium is generally restricted to the forementioned 
meaning, in Greek and Syriac it signified, chiefly, 
napkin, wrapper, etc. These observations prepare us 
for the different uses of the word in the NT. 

{a) In Lk. 1920 it means a wrapper, in which the 
' wicked servant ’ had laid up the pound entrusted to 
him by his master. For references to the custom of 
laying up money, etc., in aovdapta, both in classical and 
rabbinical writers, see Wetstein’s NT, on Lk. 19 20. 

(d) In Jn. 1144 it appears as a kerchief, or cloth attached 
to the head of a corpse. It was perhaps brought round 
the forehead and under the chin. In many Lgyptian 
mummies it does not cover the face. In ancient times 
among the Greeks it did (Nicolaus, De Grcecor. Luctu , 
ch. 3, § 6, 1697). Maimonides, in his comparatively 
recent times, describes the whole face as being covered, 
and gives a reason for the custom. 

(c) In Jn. 207 it is said that the aov8apiov which had 
been * about the head’ of Jesus was found in the empty 
grave, rolled up, as if deliberately, and laid apart from 
the linen clothes (xupi* eurervXLypiivov ds eva t 6 ttov). 

(d) In Acts 1911 wc read that (rovdapia (handkerchiefs, 
napkins, wrappers, shawls, etc.) were brought from the 
body of Paul to the sick ; and the ' diseases departed 
from them, and the evil spirits went out of them.’ 
Many illustrations of the widely prevalent belief in the 
possibility of such magical transmission will be found 
in Frazer, Golden Bought. 

NARCISSUS (napkiccoc; as a Syr. name cp 
Cureton’s Anc. Syr. Documents , no, § 5 ; and possibly 
the Palm, name D'plJ, Vogii£, Syr. Centr. no. 75). 

' Those of the household of Narcissus who are in the 
Lord’ are saluted in Rom. 16n. It is not said that 
Narcissus himself was a Christian. If the greetings in 
Rom. 16 were really intended for the Roman community 
(see Romans), it is not unnatural to think here of the 
Narcissus who had been a favourite of the Emperor 
Claudius and put to death in 54 a.d. (Sueton. Claud. 
28 ; Tac. Ann. 12 57 131). 

The name, however, is not uncommon ; it was borne by a 
favourite of Nero (Cass. Dio, 04 3), and appears frequently 
among slaves and freedmen ; see Sunday and Headlam, Romans , 
426. In the lists of the seventy disciples of the Lord by Pseudo- 
Dorotheus and Pseudo-Hippolytus, Narcissus figures as bishop 
of Athens. The fragments of the Gnostic IlcptoSot <I>iAi7rn-ou, 
preserved in the Greek Mcntea , represent him as having been 
so consecrated by the apostle Philip (Lipsius, Apokr. Ap.~ 
Gesch.'&yf). In the IleptoSoi Ilerpou feat IlauAov he is a 
presbyter of Rome and entertainer there of the apostle Peter. 
In the Actus Vercellenses he is the disciple of Paul. (Cp 
Lipsius, op. cit . 2 175, etc.) 

NARD (nap&Oc). Mk. 14 3 Jn.l2 3 RV, AV Spike¬ 
nard. 

NASBAS (nacBac[BA]), T ob. 11 18.f See Aman, i. 

NASI ( nAC 6 i [B]), 1 Esd. 5 32 RV, AV Nasith 
= Ezra 2 54, Neziah. 

NASOR (naccop [AV]), 1 Macc. 1167 AV, RV 

HAZOR (q.V., 1). 

NATHAN (frO, § 50; * He [Yahwe] gives,’ cp Ar. 
wahb, etc., but cp Nethaneel, Nethaniah ; naGan 
[BXAR'TL]; aGan [X*, 1 Ch. 17i], naGam [R* Ps. 
512]). 1. A contemporary of David and Solomon, 

nearly always distinguished as ‘the prophet’ (cp 2 S. 
121, <5 BAL , and see SBOT) ; cp Prophet, §§ 4, 6. 
There is some reason to think that he was of Jerah- 
ineelite origin (cp no. 4 below, see Jeraiimeel, § 3), 
and the name has even been regarded as a modification 
of the Jerahmeelite name Ethan (so Cheyne) — see 
Nethaniah, Prophet, § 6 and n. According to the 
Chronicler (1 Ch.2929 2 Ch. 929) Nathan wrote a 
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history of the times of David and Solomon ; but it is in 
connection with the latter king that he stands out most 
clearly (see 1 K. 1 ). Nathan was opposed to Joab and 
Abiathar, who were favouring Adonijah’s intrigue, and by 
supporting Bathshcba’s claims before David was ulti¬ 
mately able, in conjunction with Zadok, to anoint her son 
at Gihon. It is interesting to find a trace of Solomon’s 
practical gratitude in the fact that two of his prefects seem 
to have been sons of Nathan (Azariah (6), Zabud). 

The position Nathan occupied with David seems to 
have been by no means unimportant. In 2 S. 7 he is 
represented in consultation with David about the building 
of the temple, and in 2 S. 12 he visits the king to 
reprove him for the sin with Batiisheba [y.z'.J. 
Chapter 7 is admittedly of later date (see Samuel 
[Books], § 5), and the narrative in chap. 12 is not 
beyond suspicion. 1 In fact, the occurrence of Nathan 
as a prophet in David’s history seems to rest on as 
obscure a basis as does the occurrence of the only other 
prophet with whom the king was intimately acquainted 
—viz., Gad [q.v.~\. On jnj, see Prophet, § 6. 

2. b. David [q.v., § 11 n.] (2 S. 5 14 1 Ch.35 H4, cp Lk. 
3 3 i); he is perhaps to be identified with the one whose ‘house’ 
(/. e ., family) is mentioned in Zech. 12 12. 

3 . Father of Igal (^xi"), 2 S. 23 3 6 , but according to 1 Ch. 
11 38 the brother of Joel (*7xv)- Which of the two is correct, is 
doubtful; see Joel [ 3 ]. 

4. b. Altai, a Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch. 2 3 6 . His son was named 
Zabad, which, on the view that he is to be identified with 
Zabud [q.v.], has led some to connect him with the prophet 
(1 above); cp Jerahmeel, § 3. 

5. Head of family, temp. Ezra (see Ezra i. } § 2, ii., § 15 [1] d), 
Ezra 8 16 (ont. L)= 1 Esd. S44. 

6. One of the bn’e Bani in list of those with foreign wives 

(see Ezra i., § 5 end), Ezral0 3 9=i Esd. 9 34, Nathanias 
( i'a 0 anas [BA]). S. A. C. 

NATHANAEL (naGanahA [Ti. WH] ; cp 
Nethaneel), according to Jn. I45-51 2I2, one of the 
first disciples of Jesus. In Jn. 21 2 he is called 
4 Nathanael of Cana in Galilee.’ The supposition, 
however, that he was a Galilean is not favoured by the 
question attributed to him in Jn. 1 ; a similar speech is 
reputed to have been uttered at Jerusalem (Jn. 74 1 )* 
and the evangelist evidently means that it was uttered 
by Judteans. Certainly, a Galilean Jew would have 
remembered Is. 9 i [823], and have admitted that 4 some 
good thing ’ might 4 come out of Nazareth ’ (or, perhaps, 
rather that 4 the Holy One of God ’ might 4 come out of 
Galilee’; cp Jn. 669 and see Nazareth). J11. 21 is 
admittedly an appendix to the Fourth Gospel, and the 
description of Nathanael as 4 of Cana in Galilee ’ may 
be based on a conjectural inference from Jn. 22. All 
that we are told in Jn. 1 45-51 is that Nathanael was ‘ an 
Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.’ Nathanael, 
conscious of his own sincerity, asks how Jesus has 
gained this knowledge of him. The answer of Jesus is, 

4 Before Philip saw thee, when thou wast under the 
fig-tree, l saw thee.’ The usual explanation of this 
saying (see Fig-tree, § 5) is-perhaps hardly adequate. 
If it simply means, ‘when thou hadst retired under the 
shade of the fig-tree for meditation or prayer,’ we ask 
why the evangelist did not express the Master’s meaning 
more distinctly (contrast Jn. 4 18), for this Gospel, more 
even than the others, is written with an eye to edification. 
We may venture therefore to conjecture that there is a 
mistake in the Greek text. The Fourth Gospel is a 
composite work, and the narrative in 143-51 may have 
been partly based on a translation from the Hebrew in 
which TJif'attd inithhannen (pnno nFixi), ‘when thou wast 
making supplication ’ (expanded perhaps by the ac- 

1 In chap. 12 zw. 1012 are a gloss resting upon 1620*22 (so 
We., Kue., Bu.), and according lo Budde vv. 7-9 ( 4 Thus saiih 
. . . in his eyes’) are equally intrusive. But the latter passage 
constitutes the point to the apologue and can hardly be severed 
from it. The language of v. 7 (‘I have anointed thee, etc.’) 
points to 1 S. 16 1 3 (a late passage), and it is probable that 
Schwally is right in rejecting w. 1-150. as interpolated (see 
Samuel [Books], § 6). Verse 25, which is a doublet to v. 24 b, 
will stand upon the same footing. See, further, A/SL I61567C 
(1900). 
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cidental repetition of nn) was mistaken for ’uf'attd 
tahath hattr'ena (rnxnn nnn nnKi), 'when thou wast 
under the fig-tree.’ No critical scholar who has reflected 
on the state of the text of the NT will any longer resist 
the force of the argument for emendations as methodical 
and circumspect, though not as numerous, as those 
which have constantly to be made in the text of the OT. 

On Nathanael's confession—‘Thou art the Son of God, thou 
art the king of Israel’ (which reminds us of Ml. 16 16, the con¬ 
fession of Peter) see a paper by Rhees. JBLYl (1898), 21-30, 
with regard to which it may he remarked that to speculate, 
however intelligently, on the ideas of the ‘confession ’ is hardly 
safe, considering the unhistorical atmosphere which pervades 
the narratives in connection with which the Nathanael episode 
is introduced. 

We have now to notice attempts to identify Nathanael 
with known historical persons. It is quite possible that 
the evangelist imagined the typical character of a 
guileless seeker after truth, who comes at once to Jesus 
to see whether he is really the Messiah. If so, we may 
take the name Nathanael as an anticipative reference to 
the success of his quest, and explain ‘God has given 
[the Messiah].' The traditional view that Nathanael is 
the same as the apostle Bartholomew (whose ordinary 
name seems to be only a patronymic) is adopted by 
Zahn ( Rinl . I23), but chiefly rests on the consideration 
that Nathanael is said (Jn. 1 45) to have been found by 
Philip, next to whom, in the list of apostles, Bartholo¬ 
mew is placed by the Synoptists. It is more probable, 
however, that this otherwise unknown name of a disciple 
is due to the narrator, who cares far more for ideas 
than for literal facts. So far we may agree with Spaeth 
(ZITT, 1868, 168 ff., 309 ff.)\ but we cannot admit 
that Nathanael is synonymous with John nan, and that 
the person intended is the apostle John. Certainly, 
whoever wrote Jn. 21 2 7 20 did not hold this view, nor 
could a son of Zebedee have asked the question in 
Jn. I 46. Yet Spaeth may be right in one-half of his 
theory—viz., that Nathanael is that exquisite creation 
of a devout imagination — ‘the disciple whom Jesus 
loved' (Jn. 1323 1926 202 2I720). The difficulty in 
admitting that John the son of Zebedee can have been 
represented even imaginatively by the author of the 
4 spiritual Gospel' as having been on the closest imagin¬ 
able terms of intimacy with his Master (cp Jn. 1323 w ith 
I18, eh rbv koXttov rod Ilarpo?) is not appreciably 
diminished by referring to the achievements of literary 
idealisation elsewhere. That Jesus, however, should 
have loved one who leaped at once to such a height of 
insight as the imaginary Nathanael has a fair degree 
of psychological verisimilitude. Why did not the evan¬ 
gelist state this? Possibly some narrative relative to 
Nathanael was omitted by the redactor (if we may 
assume such a person) of our present Fourth Gospel, 
the restoration of which would at once have made things 
clear. Problems should always lie stated, though they 
cannot always be solved. 

To follow Hilgenfeld (Z.WT, 1873, pp. 96-102)and Holtzmann 
(in Schenkel’s Bib. Lex. 4297) who identify Nathanael with 
Paul, the ‘apostle of visions'(cp Acts 26 16), who sought peace 
in vain under the barren tig-tree (Mt. 21 19), but found it by 
personal contact with Christ, is much more difficult. 

At an earlier period Hilgenfeld (Lehrbegriff des Evang. Joh. 
271 ff. ; Die Evangelien , 242 jff ,!) identified Nathanael with 
Matthew, or {Xo 7 >. Test, extra canonem , 4 1 93-106) with 
Matthias. Strauss (Das Leben Jestt f. das deutsche 1 ’olkV), 417) 
and Volkmar (Die Evangflien , 176) go further, and identify 
Nathanael, Matthew, and Zacehams. Resch (Texte and Utiters . 
103 829-832) adopts Hilgenfeld’s former view. Rovers (77*. T, 
2 [1869], 653-661) is favourable to Spaeth’s hypothesis. 

T. K. C. 

2. 1 Esd. 19 = 2 Ch. 3 a 9, Nethaneel, 7. 

3. 1 Esd. 22 = Ezra 10 22, Nethaneel, 8. 

4. A name in the genealogy of Judith (Judith 8 1). 

NATHANIAS (na 0 *niac [BA]), i Esd ,9 3 4 = Ezra 
IO39, Nathan, 6. 

NATHAN-MELECH (^Cfjr», as if • the king has 
given,’ § 41 ; but see lielow), a high officer (see EuNUCtl) 
under Josiah, near whose ‘chamber’ were the horses 
and chariots dedicated to the sun (2 K. 23 n : NA 0 &N 


B&ciAeooc toy eYNOYXOY [ ba 1 n. gynoyxoy toy 

BAClAeooC [L, cp Pesh., reading D'TD], Nath - 

anmelech [Vg.]). On his functions see Parvar. 

, The name has been much discussed, but too much on the 
assumption that the Hebrew names have escaped being worn 
down oy use or transformed. Who is the ‘king’ intended? Is 
it Yah we (cp Malchiah)? Or are the names Ebed-melech 
and Nethan-melech (cp Nethan-iah) survivals from the time 
when the Hebrews worshipped a god called Melech distinct 
from Yahwe? Gray {HEN 148) supposes that Nethan-melech 
was a foreigner who * had been engaged in the establishment of 
the foreign god Melech.’ Rut experience in studying the proper 
names from a fresh point of view suggests that Malchiah, 
Hammelech, and Melech must be all popular corruptions of 
Jerahmeel, and hence indicate the increasing prominence of the 
Jerahmeelite element in the later period of Jewish history. 
Ebed-melech is probably miswritten for Arab-melech (lj?zp - 2 ny 
— i.e. 'Arab-jerahmeel (cp Ored-edom for ‘Arab-edom); and 
Nethan-melech is a corruption of Ethan-melech— i.e., Ethan- 
jerahmeel. Ebed-melech is in fact called a Cushite — i.e., 
a N. Arabian — and we can well believe that his fellow- 
chamberlain also was of N. Arabian origin. ‘ Eihan’ seems 
to have been a Jerahmeelite gentilic name; cp 1 K. 4 30 .Z 
[5 where in a list of the legendary wise men of Kedem 

(a corruption of Jerahmeel) and Misrim (in N. Arabia) we find 
the name of Ethan. Cp Nethaneel, Netuaniah. 

T. K. C. 

NATIONS. See Gentiles, also Goiim. 

NATIVITY (-NARRATIVES) 

The stories (§ 1 /.). Baptism story ($ 14). 

Their character (§ 3/). Development ($§ 15-17). 

Attempts to harmonise (§§ 5-7). Incidents (§ 18/T 

Implications of gospels (§§ 8-11). The result (§ 20). 

The narratives later (§ izf.). Bibliography (§ 21). 

The teaching and passion of Jesus had long been 
subjects of written tradition before any attempt was 
made to round off the picture of his life by describing 
its beginnings. Not only in Mk. but even in Jn., the 
latest of the gospels, the narrative begins with the public 
appearance of the Baptist. Only Mt. and Lk. deal with 
the birth and childhood of Jesus, and the two accounts 
are irreconcilably at variance. 

Mt. describes ( 1 18-25) in a summary way how Mary, 
espoused (/xitrjaTevdeiaTjs) to Joseph, was (before they 
came together) found to be with child of the 

1 . In Ml. Ho |y Ghost ; her husband, being a follower 
of the law (Skcuos we) and still unwilling to see her sub¬ 
jected to the law's penalty, resolved to put her away 
secretly. At this juncture an angel of the Lord appeared 
to him with these words: 'Joseph, thou son of David, 
fear not to take unto thee (Trapa\a( 3 eiv) Mary thy wife, 
for that which is begotten in her is of the Holy Ghost. 
And she shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt call his 
name Jesus, for he shall save his people from their 
sins.’ In all this the evangelist finds the fulfilment of 
the prophecy contained in Is. 7 m. which could be 
adduced in this connection only in the interpretation of 
the LXX ('virgin for ‘ young woman ’). He then pro¬ 
ceeds to tell how Joseph, awaking from sleep, did as 
the angel had commanded, and took his wife to himself, 
but did not enter into marital relations till she had 
brought forth a son (DL : * her firstborn son ’ according 
to Lk.), whom he called Jesus. At this stage we become 
informed of the time and place of these events ; it was 
at Bethlehem of Judma that Jesus was born and in 
the days of Herod the king ( 2 i). The divinity of the 
child is forthwith confirmed by a sign. Magi came 
from the East to Jerusalem — their number is not 
stated—and asked: 'Where is he that is [even now] 
born King of the Jews? We have seen his star in the 
east and are come to worship him.’ Troubled at the 
tidings, Herod calls together all the chief priests and 
scribes, who, appealing to Mic. 5 i [2], declare Bethlehem 
ofjudrea to be the place where the Messiah promised 
to the Jews should appear. After learning carefully 
from the magi the time of the star’s appearing, Herod 
sends them away with the injunction to make diligent 
search concerning the child, and to bring him word 
again. Following the leading of the. star till it stood still, 
the magi come to Joseph’s house (2n, eh t^v oIkL av), 
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find the child and Mary its mother, fall down and 
worship him, and, opening their treasures, present him 
gifts of gold and frankincense and myrrh. Warned by 
a dream not to return to Herod, they depart into their 
country another way. 

To Joseph also (again) an angel appears in a dream 
bidding him take the child and its mother and flee into 
Egypt to escape the wicked devices of Herod. This 
Joseph did, remaining in Egypt till the death of Herod ; 
and thus was fulfilled the word of prophecy (Hos. llr), 
‘Out of Egypt did I call my son.’ Then Herod, in his 
impotent wrath, gave orders to slay all the male children 
in Bethlehem and its borders, from two years old and 
under, in accordance with the date which he had learned 
from the magi. The sign for return from Egypt was 
again received by Joseph through an angel in a dream. 
Hearing, however, that Archelaus the son of Herod was 
now reigning over Judaea, Joseph is afraid to return thither 
(that is, to Bethlehem), and in accordance with a fresh 
admonition received in a dream withdraws to the land 
of Galilee, where he settles at Nazareth. 

Tf we leave out of account the elements in the preced¬ 
ing narrative that have been derived by research from 
the OT, there is nothing left which could not have been 
drawn from living tradition, or, in other words, from 
popular story. 1 n fact, its vague and unclear statements 
which perplex the interpreter and have been brought 
into prominence by Conrady (see below, §§ 6, 21) 
seem even to preclude the possibility of any written 
source having lain before the author, and are most 
naturally explained as arising from careless repetition 
of oral tradition. 

The impression produced by the narrative of Lk. I5- 
250 is quite different. It is a product of literary art, an 
2 In Lk art s h° ws itself in the whole structure 

of the story, not merely in the reproduction 
of the forms of a Hebrew psalm. The author con¬ 
structs his history upon the basis of the presuppositions 
supplied in the gospel—that the activity of John the 
Baptist prefigured, as it preceded, that of Jesus, and 
that the Messiah expected by the Jews had appeared in 
the person of Jesus ; he accordingly seeks to show the 
fortunes of the two personalities, the Saviour and his 
forerunner, as intimately interwoven with each other, 
not only from birth but even from the womb. 

Lk. describes with much detail how the angel Gabriel 
appeared to the aged priest Zacharias ( q.v., 10) as he 
was ministering in the temple and announced to him 
that his long-barren wife Elizabeth, now far advanced 
in years, was to bear him a son who should go before 
the Lord in the spirit and power of Elijah and prepare 
his people for his coming. Zacharias’ unbelief is punished 
with dumbness ; but his wife becomes pregnant and 
hides herself for five months. Next, while Elizabeth is 
in her sixth month, the same angel, Gabriel, appears to 
Mary, the betrothed but as yet unmarried spouse of 
Joseph, with the annunciation that she is to conceive 
and bear a son destined to sit upon the throne of his 
father David, of whose kingdom there shall be no end. 
Perplexed, because conscious of her virginity, she hears 
from the angel that that which is to be born of her will 


be by the Holy Ghost, and she is pointed to the coming 
maternity of her kinswoman Elizabeth. To her Mary 
in her gladness betakes herself in the hill-country of 
Judnea, and there is prophetically greeted by her kins¬ 
woman as the blessed of the Lord ; and even the 
unborn John leaps in his mother’s womb for joy. 
Then follows the Alagnijicat (1 46-55), a song of praise 
in the genuine Hebrew manner, modelled upon that of 
Hannah in \ S. ff* 

Foljowing up the observations of Hillmann (ZPT 17 197^), 
D. Volter (ThT 30 254-256) argued with much cogency that this 
song belongs, not as the tradition of the MSS and of the church 
would have it, to Mary, but to Elizabeth, and Harnack has 
recently brought the question to a conclusion by showing that 
the Mary of the MSS and the ‘Elizabeth’ vouched for in its 
place by ancient authorities are both alike interpolations of the 
nature of glosses, and proving that the genuine tradition intro- 
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duces the psalm simply by the words teal etirt, * and said ’—the 
subject being given as Elizabeth by the context itself (SPA IP, 
1900, 27538 Jf.). 

After three months Mary returns to her home, and 
the narrative goes on to relate the incidents of the circum¬ 
cision and naming of John, the unlooked-for restoration 
of speech to Zacharias and his hymn of praise (1 67-79), 
which speaks at once of the coming Messiah and of his 
own son who is to prepare the way for him. The narra¬ 
tive closes, so far as John is concerned, with a single 
sentence about his childhood and youth and his life in 
the wilderness. 

The place of Bethlehem in the narrative is accounted 
for by the census ordered by Augustus for the whole 
empire, and carried out in Palestine by Quirinius, the 
governor of Syria ; this census rendered it necessary for 
Joseph to go up along with his wife to Bethlehem the 
city of David, because he himself was a member of the 
house of David. There his wife is delivered of her first¬ 
born son, whom she lays in the manger. The shepherds 
in the field, hearing the angel’s message and the song 
of the multitudes of the heavenly host, come and worship 
the child in the manger, and Mary stores up these words 
and ponders them in her heart. As prescribed by the 
law, the child is circumcised on the eighth day, and at 
the same time receives the name of Jesus which had 
been given to him by the angel at the annunciation. 
After the forty days of purification—' their ’ (avT&v), not 
‘her’ (avriji) ; for the husband also is defiled by con¬ 
tact with the woman in childbed—the child is presented 
and the appointed offering made in the temple at Jeru¬ 
salem, on which occasion the aged Symeon, to whom it 
had been promised that he should not see death before 
he had seen the Messiah, and Anna the prophetess, bear 
witness to the fulfilment of their hopes. Now at last, 
all the precepts of the law having been satisfied, the 
parents are free to set out with the child on their return 
journey to Nazareth. There by the grace of God the 
youth of the coming saviour is passed in uninterrupted 
growth. Only one occurrence of this period has the 
evangelist thought fit to record—the scene in which the 
boy, now twelve years of age, was found by his parents 
among the doctors of the law in the temple at Jerusalem. 

in the whole tone and character of the narrative—its 
leading conceptions, its repeated employment of the 

3. Character " el .’T v P salm : fo ™: its fa,,liliarit y " ith 

of Lk’s J cwlsh ancl lts defective acquaintance with 

narrative Roman conditions—the hand of a Jewish 
Christian is, as is now generally recog¬ 
nised, unmistakable. The matter of it also clearly 
divides itself into two distinct sections : that relating to 
the early history of John (ch. 1 ), and that relating to 
the birth and childhood of Jesus (ch. 2 ). Whilst in 
the first the foreground is occupied by Zacharias and 
Elizabeth, and Mary’s conception is brought in only as 
an episode, the second makes no mention at all either 
of John or of his parents. To separate the two sections 
from each other, however, as has been proposed, is not 
possible. They arc firmly united ; Zacharias’ song of 
praise points to the Redeemer, and in the prophetic 
words of the aged Symeon is repeated the same Hebrew 
psalm-form as is seen in the hymns of Elizabeth and 
her husband (see Hymns). The space assigned to the 
story of John is, it is true, larger in proportion to the 
main subject—that of the annunciation to Mary—than 
we might have expected in a writer who had addressed 
himself independently to the task of describing the in¬ 
carnation of the Saviour. 

It is very possible that the miraculous narrative of the promise 
and fulfilment of the birth of John (Lk. 15*25 46*55 57*80) may 
have already sprung up and gained currency within the circle of 
John’s disciples before it was brought into connection with the 
story of the conception and nativity of Jesus. Had the com¬ 
position which was intended to correlate the beginnings of the 
two lives been a unity from the first, it would certainly have 
given larger space and greater prominence to the parents of the 
Saviour, and would noi have allowed the principal 10 be over¬ 
shadowed by the subordinate figures. The revelation to 
Zacharias (114*17) proclaims in the returning Elijah the fore- 
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Jn. 7 4 of., the audience expressed themselves variously 
Wh as f°M° ws : ' some said : of a truth this 

p ^ is the prophet. Others said : this is the 

uetnienem? Christ Hut some said . shall Christ 

come out of Galilee? has not the scripture said, that 
Christ comes of the seed of David, and out of the town 
of Bethlehem, where David was?' Even as early 
as the triumphal entry into Jerusalem we find the 
populace shouting their Hosannas to Jesus as the ■ son 
of David’ (Mt. 21 g, ep 21 15, Mk. 11 10, but cp 
Hosanna) ; and the Pharisees know that the anointed 
of the Lord can only be a son of David (Mt. 2242, Mk. 
1235, Lk. 20 41). From the prophecy in Mic. 5 r [2] 
was drawn the further inference that the Messiah must 
come from the city of David, Bethlehem. The scribes 
whom Herod, according to Mt., calls to his aid, cannot 
in view of this prophecy (Mt. 26 ) for a moment be in 
any doubt as to the place where the newborn King of 
the Jews is to be sought. The narrative of Jn., where 
the supernatural birth is still unknown, sets the actual 
home of Jesus, Galilee, over against the theoretical 
birthplace demanded by Jewish belief, and reveals the 
hidden path by which Bethlehem had found its way 
into the gospel tradition. Even while he was yet 
alive, Jesus was regarded as the ‘anointed of God’ ; 
Peter himself had accorded the title (Lk. 920, ep Mk. 
829; in Mt. I616 ‘the Christ, the son of the living 
God ’). The whole series of attributes which associated 
itself with the idea of the Messiah in the Jewish mind 
had necessarily to be transferred to Jesus as soon as 
the conception that he was the ‘ Christ ’ had come 
effectively into being ; it is a particular ease of a general 
law observable in the growth of legend. Above all 
it was necessary that Jesus should be a descendant of 
David, and thus of kingly origin. The genealogical 
lists which brought Joseph the father of Jesus into 
connection with David were the first literary consequence. 
However unobtrusive the prose in which they speak, 
they are nevertheless the earliest attempts at poetical 
invention regarding the birth of Christ. The next in¬ 
evitable step was to transfer his cradle to Bethlehem. 
When the accounts of Mt. and Lk. were written this 
had already become a fixed article of faith, which, well 
or ill, had somehow or other to be fitted in and 
reconciled with the historical fact as to his actual home. 

The contradictions (of the facts as made known to us 
by the gospel itself) prove that at the time when the 
narratives of the nativity and childhood 
’ were given their present place the 
kernel of the gospels of Mt. and Lk. 
was already fixed. These additions 
must come from quite other hands—the substance of 
them that is to say, not necessarily the form. For 
there remains the possibility — untouched by our 
criticism—that the present form is due to a reviser 
before whom the various elements already lay. 

This possibility does not seem to have been present to the 
mind of Harnack when recently (SB A IF 27 [1900] 547 i^)» pro¬ 
ceeding upon the similarity of phraseology and vocabulary, he 
thought it possible to prove that the first two chapters of Lk. 
are due to the same hand as that which wrote the whole of the 
rest of that gospel and Acts as well. It is utterly impossible to 
think even of those chapters as indubitably coming from one 
and the same hand. The ultimate decision of the question must 
be left to criticism of the facts and analysis of the composition. 

Whilst in Mt. the story of the childhood allows itself 
to be recognised as an interpolation by the fact of its 
being in contradiction with the rest of the gospel, in 
the case of Lk. we are able to confirm the results 
reached by criticism by referring to the testimony of 
the author himself. His appeal to those who ' from 
the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the 
word’ (I2; cp I3, &vwOev )—even apart from the ex¬ 
press interpretation of what he means by the expressions 
•from the beginning’ (d7r’ dpxys) and ‘ from the first’ 
(dvuOev) which he gives in Acts 1 22 (dp^dpevos airb tou 
pair rta par os, 4 beginning from the baptism also 10 37, 

4 beginning from Galilee, after the baptism which John 
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preached')—would leave no room for doubt that Lk. 
began his gospel with the baptism and preaching of 
John. This has in substance been correctly and con¬ 
clusively shown by P. Corssen (GGA, 1899, pp. 315- 

327)- 

The oldest written forms of the gospel knew, and 
knew only, that Jesus was born at Nazareth as the son 
14 Pnrlipr J ose Ph and Mary; 1 but they also 

/ ,. taught that he was the Messiah foretold 

ap ism ^ t h e prophets and expected by the 
narratives. j ews> and they a]so were able to tel , how 

it was that Jesus himself came to be possessed with the 
consciousness that he was the Son of God. In these 
representations were contained the germs which found 
a fruitful soil in the receptive minds of the ancient 
Christian churches and were destined to develop com¬ 
paratively soon into the dogma of the divinity of Christ 
and even into that of the pre-existence of the Son of 
God. 

As regards the Messiah, Jewish faith did not look 
for any supernatural birth ; he had only to be a de¬ 
scendant of David and the chosen one of God (cp 
Hillmann, JPT 17 [1891] 233 ff .). From this, by and 
by, followed, as a first and unquestioned consequence, 
that the father of Jesus had to be a descendant of 
David, and that Jesus must have been born in Beth¬ 
lehem. It became further necessary, in the second 
place, that the chosen one of God should be brought 
into closer relation with God. He who had been born 
and brought up as man required a divine consecration 
to his office. Hence the baptism in Jordan. 

The appearance of John the Baptist, his preaching 
and baptism, occupied the first place in the oldest 
written gospels (see John the Baptist). The ex¬ 
ample of the Baptist was the means of awakening Jesus 
to a perception of his own great task ; the depth of 
the impression made upon him by John is shown by 
the elevation of the witness which he bears to him (Mt. 
117^ Lk. 724-35, cp Mt. 2132). It was not till the 
coming of the tidings that the activity of John had been 
brought to an untimely end by his imprisonment at 
Herod’s command that Jesus emerged from the obscurity 
in which he had hitherto lived (Mt. 4 12 Mk. 114). Thus 
there is nothing to prevent us from supposing that 
Jesus also was among the multitude of those who 
thronged to the preaching of John to be baptised, and 
this fact was stated from the first in the gospels. 

This baptism at the same time furnished the occasion 
on which Jesus the man became also the anointed of 
the Lord. There are two accounts of the manner in 
which this came about. 

1. According to Mk. 110 /. Jesus as he comes up 
from Jordan sees the heaven opened and the Holy 
Ghost descending upon him, and hears a voice from 
heaven saying 4 Thou art my beloved son in whom I am 
well pleased.’ 

These words, taken from the Hebrew text (not ©) of Is. 42 1 
and repeated also on the mount of transfiguration, are employed 
to convey the testimony that God himself has chosen Jesus as 
the Messiah, and the spirit of God enters into him in order to 
bring to their fulfilment the words of Is. 42 1 11 2. 

2. The procedure of the unknown hand by which 
the short account of the baptism of Jesus in Jordan 
was introduced into the Third Gospel (Lk. 321 f .) was 
bolder. He was not satisfied with ascribing the divine 
vocation to the Messiahship ; he wished also to give an 
immediate divine testimony to the divine sonship of 
Jesus. 

For this end he made use of the words of the Psalmist (Ps. 2 7; 
cp Acts 1333), and introduced these words as spoken by God : 
4 Thou art my son ; this day have I begotten thee.’ Thus the 
passage in Lk. was read, in the Greek Church down to about 
300 a.d. and in the Latin West down to and beyond 360 a.d. 

The picture it conveyed led to the incarnation being 
connected with the baptism in such manner that the 
feast of the Epiphany—the manifestation of God upon 

1 [See Nazareth, § 4, and ep Galilee, § 5.] 
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earth—came to be at once the festival of the baptism 
and of the birth of Christ until the Christmas festival 
began to come into vogue. At the same time, con¬ 
currently with this more highly pitched account, the 
older version of the miracle at Jordan was amplified in 
Mt. and in the Gospel of the Hebrews with new 
wonders ; the Fourth Gospel also goes far beyond the 
original story. 

The mythical pictures thus produced could not per¬ 
manently satisfy believing hearts. The conception of 
n f the divinity of Jesus which was gaining 

15. Course of eyer more anc j more ground found it 
development. increasingly impossible to postpone to 
his thirtieth year the consecration of Jesus as the 
Messiah or his adoption as the son of God. It was 
felt that he must have been God’s chosen instrument 
from his very birth. Thus arose the story of the 
nativity. It arose and took shape at a time when 
the consecration of Jesus to the Messiahship had al¬ 
ready become firmly associated with the baptism in 
Jordan. If the two had arisen at the same time, or if 
the story of the nativity had been the earlier to come 
into currency, the miracle at the baptism could not 
have received the shape which it now has, or could 
not have arisen at all ; the one excludes the other. 

Here, also, there was a choice of paths. Just as in 
the description of the baptism we have the divine 
attestation on the one hand and the divine generation 
on the other, so also here alongside of the miraculous 
conception there was possible a mode of representation 
more in harmony with Jewish modes of thought in 
which divine revelations at his conception and birth 
attested to the human son of Joseph and Mary his 
election to be the Messiah. 

Such a representation in point of fact lies before us 
in Lk. If we bear in mind what we were able to ob- 
. serve at Bethlehem we can become 
16. Lk.. divine f ree ^ f etters laid upon us by long 

attestation. habitation to a sacred tradition. To 
Joh. Hillmann {ZPT 17 221 ff) belongs the merit of 
having conclusively shown that the two verses in Lk. 
(I34/.), the only verses in the Third Gospel in which 
the supernatural birth of Jesus of the Virgin Mary is 
stated, are incompatible with the entire representation 
of the rest of chaps. 1 and 2, and thus must have been 
interpolated by a redactor. These two verses once 
removed, what remains is a purely Jewish-Christian 
account of the birth of the Messiah, still resting upon 
the foundation of the old and genuine tradition that 
Jesus was the offspring—the firstborn offspring—of the 
marriage of Joseph and Mary, and no word is to be 
found in it which does not admit of full explanation 
from Jewish ideas concerning the coming Messiah. 

The angel Gabriel, sent by God, comes to Nazareth 
to a virgin named Mary who is betrothed to Joseph, a 
descendant of David ( 4 £ oikov Aaveid, I27); after words 
of salutation he tells her that she is destined to conceive 
and bear a son who shall be called the son of the Most 
High and shall sit upon the throne of his (fore-) father 
David {and so forth, 1 31-33), and then concludes by 
telling her of what has happened to Elizabeth her kins¬ 
woman (I 36/). The events in the house of Elizabeth 
(1 39-56) and the psalm of Zacharias {168 ff) only serve 
to glorify the Messiah even in the womb of his mother, 
and to prepare the way for his future relations with 
John. Shortly before Mary’s time has come the journey 
to Bethlehem—explained, not well, as we have seen 
{§ 10), by the census—is interposed ; Joseph must be¬ 
take himself to the city of David in order to be entered 
on the register there because he is ‘ of the house of 
David’ (24), and this, too, along with Mary his wife. 

ow Mapia/u. rf) ywamcX avrov, 25, is the reading of the Syrian 
palimpsest of Sinai discovered by Mrs. Agnes Lewis Smith, and 
cum Maria uxore sua pregnante is also attested by the pre- 
id ieronymian texts of Verona and Vercelli, as also the Colber- 
tinus—a reading which speaks for itself, even apart from the 
weight of the testimony by which it is supported. In place of 
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it was afterwards substituted the reading c rvv M. rj) dfivrjarev 
fifvfl avrio (so KB and the Lat. vers, of Brescia), and, as we so 
frequently find happening, in due course the two readings came 
to be combined by contamination so that the <rvv M. 77) dfivt}- 
<tt eufievrj avr<Z yvvauti of A, the Lat. vers, of Corbei, of Eusebius 
and Cyril, Catech. 12, 31, arose. That we have here a case of 
real contamination is seen very plainly in^ the old Freising MS 
in which the ancient variants rjj yvvauci avrov and rfi dfivrjarev- 
fid inf avr<a still stand together in immediate juxtaposition. 

Since* then, at the beginning of the story ( 1 27) there 
is tw'ice prominently made, in accordance with unani¬ 
mous tradition, the statement that Mary at the time of the 
Annunciation, although betrothed to Joseph, was still 
a virgin, we are in a position to infer with certainty 
from 25 that in the original form of the narrative after 
I38 stood the further statement, hardly to be dispensed 
with (even though judged inadmissible by the redactor 
who interpolated I34 /.), that Mary was then taken to 
wife by Joseph, and that she conceived by him ; with 
this best agrees the reminiscence in 221 that the name 
of Jesus had been given by the angel ‘before he was 
conceived in the womb.' That Jesus was the first child 
of this legitimate marriage is expressly stated (27),— 

1 and she brought forth her firstborn son ’ ; rbv Trpcorb- 
tokov is the word, not such an expression as fjiovoyevrj, 
and tradition took no exception to the phrase, which 
has even been interpolated in Mt. 1 25. Jesus is thus 
recognised to have been the eldest of the sons and 
daughters of Joseph, who are referred to in this very 
gospel itself. In accordance with the Jewish ceremonial 
law the circumcision and naming of the child follows 
on the eighth day (221), and after forty days comes the 
dedication of the firstborn and the offering in the temple 
at Jerusalem (222 ff); the whole procedure presupposes 
a normal birth from a legitimate marriage, and in 227 
are the express words, 1 When the parents brought in 
the child Jesus.' The salutations of the aged Symeon 
{229-35) and Anna the prophetess (236-38) are entirely 
in the spirit of the promise of the Messiah as given in 
the words of the angel, alike to Mary (1 31-33) and to 
the shepherds ( 2 11, cp 214). Finally, the incident be¬ 
tween the parents and their son, now twelve years of 
age, in the temple {241 ff), which has already been 
spoken of, stands upon the same footing. 

We discern accordingly in Lk.’s account a Jew r ish- 
Christian endeavour to invest the birth and childhood 
of Jesus with the miraculous halo that seemed to be 
demanded by his call to Messiahship. The miracles, 
however, are limited to miracles of divine revelation 
brought by angels or inspired by the Holy Ghost. The 
historical tradition which lay at the heart of the gospel 
—that Jesus was born as the eldest child of Joseph and 
Mary of Nazareth—is still faithfully preserved. Only, 
the demand that Jesus should through his father belong 
to the house of David and be born in David’s city of 
Bethlehem had already become the indispensable pre¬ 
supposition for the whole narrative, completely domin¬ 
ated as it w r as by Messianic ideas. The redactor, 
while effecting a compromise with the legend as set 
forth in Mt. by his interpolation of I34/., at the same 
time introduced an alien and irreconcilable trait into 
Lk.’s w r ork if it is to be regarded as an artistic unity. 

The narrative of Mt., on the other hand, is entirely 
dominated by the presupposition that Jesus w’as eon- 
# eeived by the power of the Holy Ghost 
3.7. Mt.: - n t h e womb of the Virgin Mary. Joseph 
virgin birth. rece j ves t h e revelation, ‘ that which is 
begotten in her is of the Holy Ghost,' and following 
the divine direction, * knew her not till she had brought 
forth a son.' It is possible to regard the divine beget¬ 
ting as a carrying back, in point of time, of the view 
of the baptism-miracle which w'e find in Lk. There 
is something entirely new, however, in addition—that 
he was conceived and born of a virgin. Here we un¬ 
questionably enter the circle of pagan ideas. Even 
the Church fathers w'ere unable to shut their eyes to 
this. The idea is quite foreign to Judaism, whilst for 
Graeco-Roman antiquity it continued in full activity till 
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Jn. 7 40, the audience expressed themselves variously 
a Tirh as f°U° ws : ‘ some said : of a truth this 
^ A is the prophet. Others said : this is the 
Bethlehem ? cl , ris( H some said . shall Christ 

come out of Galilee? has not the scripture said, that 
Christ comes of the seed of David, and out of the town 
of Bethlehem, where David was?’ Even as early 
as the triumphal entry into Jerusalem we find the 
populace shouting their Hosannas to Jesus as the ‘ son 
of David’ (Mt. 21 9, ep 21 15, Mk. 11 10, but cp 
Hosanna); and the Pharisees know that the anointed 
of the Lord can only be a son of David (Mt. 2242, Mk. 
I235, Lk. 2O41). From the propheey in Mie. 5 i [2] 
was drawn the further inference that the Messiah must 
come from the city of David, Bethlehem. The scribes 
whom Herod, according to Mt., calls to his aid, cannot 
in view of this propheey (Mt. 26 ) for a moment be in 
any doubt as to the place where the newborn King of 
the Jews is to be sought. The narrative of Jn., where 
the supernatural birth is still unknown, sets the actual 
home of Jesus, Galilee, over against the theoretical 
birthplace demanded by Jewish belief, and reveals the 
hidden path by which Bethlehem had found its way 
into the gospel tradition. Even while he was yet 
alive, Jesus was regarded as the ' anointed of God ’ ; 
Peter himself had accorded the title (Lk. 920, ep Mk. 
829; in Mt. 16 16 'the Christ, the son of the living 
God ’). The whole series of attributes which associated 
itself with the idea of the Messiah in the Jewish inind 
had necessarily to be transferred to Jesus as soon as 
the conception that he was the ‘ Christ ’ had come 
effectively into being ; it is a particular ease of a general 
law observable in the growth of legend. Above all 
it was necessary that Jesus should be a descendant of 
David, and thus of kingly origin. The genealogical 
lists which brought Joseph the father of Jesus into 
connection with David were the first literary consequence. 
However unobtrusive the prose in which they speak, 
they are nevertheless the earliest attempts at poetical 
invention regarding the birth of Christ. The next in¬ 
evitable step was to transfer his cradle to Bethlehem. 
When the accounts of Mt. and Lk. were written this 
had already become a fixed article of faith, which, well 
or ill, had somehow or other to be fitted in and 
reconciled with the historical fact as to his actual home. 

The contradictions (of the facts as made known to us 
by the gospel itself) prove that at the time when the 
narratives of the nativity and ehildhood 


13. The narra¬ 
tives an 
addition. 


given their present place the 
kernel of the gospels of Mt. and Lk. 


was already fixed. These additions 
must come from quite other hands—the substance of 
them that is to say, not necessarily the form. For 
there remains the possibility — untouched by our 
criticism—that the present form is due to a reviser 
before whom the various elements already lay. 

This possibility does not seem to have been present to the 
mind of Harnack when recently (SBAIV 27 [1900] 547 jT-X pro¬ 
ceeding upon the similarity of phraseology and vocabulary, he 
thought it possible to prove that the first two chapters of Lk. 
are due to the same hand as that which wrote the whole of the 
rest of that gospel and Acts as well. It is utterly impossible to 
think even of those chapters as indubitably coming from one 
and the same hand. The ultimate decision of the question must 
be left to criticism of the facts and analysis of the composition. 

Whilst in Mt. the story of the ehildhood allows itself 
to be recognised as an interpolation by the fact of its 
being in contradiction with the rest of the gospel, in 
the ease of Lk. we are able to confirm the results 
reached by criticism by referring to the testimony of 
the author himself. His appeal to those who ' from 
the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the 
word’ (I2; cp I3, tivuOev) —even apart from the ex¬ 
press interpretation of what he means by the expressions 
‘from the beginning’ (ebr’ apx^s) and ‘from the first’ 
(&vo) 0 a/) which he gives in Acts I22 (apZajxcvos airb rod 
pair ti<j naros, ' beginning from the baptism’; also 1037, 

‘ beginning from Galilee, after the baptism which John 
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preached *)—would leave no room for doubt that Lk. 
began his gospel with the baptism and preaching of 
John. This has in substance been correctly and con¬ 
clusively shown by P. Corssen ( GGA , 1899, pp. 315- 

327)- 

The oldest written forms of the gospel knew, and 
knew only, that Jesus was born at Nazareth as the son 

14 Earlier of J ose P h and Mar 7! 1 but the y a,so 
' .. taught that he was the Messiah foretold 

*>y the prophets and expected by the 
■ Jews, and they also were able to tell how 
it was that Jesus himself came to be possessed with the 
consciousness that he was the Son of God. In these 
representations were contained the germs which found 
a fruitful soil in the receptive minds of the ancient 
Christian ehurches and were destined to develop com¬ 
paratively soon into the dogma of the divinity of Christ 
and even into that of the pre-existence of the Son of 
God. 

As regards the Messiah, Jewish faith did not look 
for any supernatural birth ; he had only to be a de¬ 
scendant of David and the chosen one of God (cp 
Hillmann, JPT 17 [1891] 233 ff.\ From this, by and 
by, followed, as a first and unquestioned consequence, 
that the father of Jesus had to be a descendant of 
David, and that Jesus must have been born in Beth¬ 
lehem. It became further necessary, in the second 
place, that the chosen one of God should be brought 
into closer relation with God. He who had been born 
and brought up as man required a divine consecration 
to his offiee. Hence the baptism in Jordan. 

The appearance of John the Baptist, his preaching 
and baptism, occupied the first place in the oldest 
written gospels (see John the Baptist). The ex¬ 
ample of the Baptist was the means of awakening Jesus 
to a perception of his own great task ; the depth of 
the impression made upon him by John is shown by 
the elevation of the witness which he bears to him (Mt. 
11 7 ff. Lk. 724-35, ep Mt. 21 32). It was not till the 
coming of the tidings that the activity of John had been 
brought to an untimely end by his imprisonment at 
Herod’s command that Jesus emerged from the obscurity 
in which he had hitherto lived (Mt. 4 12 Mk. 1 14). Thus 
there is nothing to prevent us from supposing that 
Jesus also was among the multitude of those who 
thronged to the preaching of John to be baptised, and 
this fact was stated from the first in the gospels. 

This baptism at the same time furnished the occasion 
on whieh Jesus the man beeame also the anointed of 
the Lord. There are two accounts of the manner in 
whieh this came about. 

1. According to Mk. 1 10 f. Jesus as he eomes up 
from Jordan sees the heaven opened and the Holy 
Ghost descending upon him, and hears a voice from 
heaven saying ‘ Thou art my beloved son in whom I am 
well pleased.’ 

These words, taken from the Hebrew text (not 43 ) of Is. 42 1 
and repeated also on the mount of transfiguration, are employed 
to convey the testimony that God himself has chosen Jesus as 
the Messiah, and the spirit of God enters into him in order to 
bring to their fulfilment the words of Is. 42 1 11 2. 

2. The procedure of the unknown hand by which 
the short account of the baptism of Jesus in Jordan 
was introduced into the Third Gospel (Lk. 3 21 f.) was 
bolder. He was not satisfied with ascribing the divine 
vocation to the Messiahship ; he wished also to give an 
immediate divine testimony to the divine sonship of 
Jesus. 

For this end he made use of the words of the Psalmist (Ps. 2 7; 
cp Acts 1333), and introduced these words as spoken by God : 
‘Thou art my son ; this day have I begotten thee/ Thus the 
passage in Lk. was read, in the Greek Church down to about 
300 a.d. and in the Latin West down to and beyond 360 a.d. 

The picture it conveyed led to the incarnation being 
connected with the baptism in such manner that the 
feast of the Epiphany—the manifestation of God upon 

l [See Nazareth, § 4, and cp Galilee, § 5.I 
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ear th—came to be at once the festival of the baptism 
and of the birth of Christ until the Christmas festival 
began to come into vogue. At the same time, con¬ 
currently with this more highly pitched account, the 
older version of the miracle at Jordan was amplified in 
Mt. and in the Gospel of the Hebrews with new 
wonders ; the Fourth Gospel also goes far beyond the 
original story. 

The mythical pictures thus produced could not per¬ 
manently satisfy believing hearts. The conception of 
the divinity of Jesus which was gaining 
15. Course Of ever mor e and more ground found it 
development. j ncreas j n giy impossible to postpone to 
his thirtieth year the consecration of Jesus as the 
Messiah or his adoption as the son of God. It was 
felt that he must have been God's chosen instrument 
from his very birth. Thus arose the story of the 
nativity. It arose and took shape at a time when 
the consecration of Jesus to the Messiahship had al¬ 
ready become firmly associated with the baptism in 
Jordan. If the two had arisen at the same time, or if 
the story of the nativity had been the earlier to come 
into currency, the miracle at the baptism could not 
have received the shape which it now has, or could 
not have arisen at all ; the one excludes the other. 

Here, also, there was a choice of paths. Just as in 
the description of the baptism we have the divine 
attestation on the one hand and the divine generation 
on the other, so also here alongside of the miraculous 
conception there was possible a mode of representation 
more in harmony with Jewish modes of thought in 
which divine revelations at his conception and birth 
attested to the human son of Joseph and Mary his 
election to be the Messiah. 

Such a representation in point of fact lies before us 
in Lk. If we bear in mind what we were able to ob- 
. serve at Bethlehem we can become 
16 . Lk.. divine f ree t j ie f etters laid upon us by long 

attestation, habituation to a sacred tradition. To 
Joh. Hillmann (ZPT 17 221 ff.) belongs the merit of 
having conclusively shown that the two verses in Lk. 
(I34/.), the only verses in the Third Gospel in which 
the supernatural birth of Jesus of the Virgin Mary is 
stated, are incompatible with the entire representation 
of the rest of chaps. 1 and 2, and thus must have been 
interpolated by a redactor. These two verses once 
removed, what remains is a purely Jewish-Christian 
account of the birth of the Messiah, still resting upon 
the foundation of the old and genuine tradition that 
Jesus was the offspring—the firstborn offspring—of the 
marriage of Joseph and Mary, and no word is to be 
found in it which does not admit of full explanation 
from Jewish ideas concerning the coming Messiah. 

The angel Gabriel, sent by God, comes to Nazareth 
to a virgin named Mary who is betrothed to Joseph, a 
descendant of David ( 4 £ oXkov Aaveid, 1 27); after words 
of salutation he tells her that she is destined to conceive 
and bear a son who shall be called the son of the Most 
High and shall sit upon the throne of his (fore-) father 
David (and so forth, 1 31-33). and then concludes by 
telling her of w r hat has happened to Elizabeth her kins¬ 
woman (1 36/ ). The events in the house of Elizabeth 
( 1 39-56) and the psalm of Zacharias (168 ff.) only serve 
to glorify the Messiah even in the womb of his mother, 
and to prepare the way for his future relations with 
John. Shortly before Mary’s time has come the journey 
to Bethlehem — explained, not well, as we have seen 
(§ 10), by the census—is interposed ; Joseph must be¬ 
take hitnself to the city of David in order to be entered 
on the register there because he is ‘of the house of 
David’ (24), and this, too, along with Mary his wife. 

<rvv Mapia/u. Tjj yvvcuKi avrov , 2 5, is the reading of the Syrian 
palimpsest of Sinai discovered by Mrs. Agnes Lewis Smith, and 
cum Maria uxore sua pregnante is also attested by the pre- 
Hieronymian texts of Verona and Vercelli, as also the Colber- 
tinus— a reading which speaks for itself, even apart from the 
weight of the testimony by which it is supported. In place of 
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it was afterwards substituted the reading avv M. tj? epL^oTeu- 
lievti avnZ (so KB and the Lat. vers, of Brescia), and, as we so 
frequently find happening, in due course the two readings came 
to be combined by contamination so that the <rvv M. rfi epii/ij- 
<TT(VfJ.fvri auru yvvaiKi of A, the Lat. vers, of Corbei, of Eusebius 
and Cyril, Catech. 12, 31, arose. That we have here a case of 
real contamination is seen very plainly in the old Freising MS 
in which the ancient variants rp yvvauu aurou and rfj e/u.vjjo’Teu- 
pciqi av tu still stand together in immediate juxtaposition. 

Since," then, at the beginning of the story (I27) there 
is twice prominently made, in accordance with unani¬ 
mous tradition, the statement that Mary at the time of the 
Annunciation, although betrothed to Joseph, was still 
a virgin, we are in a position to infer with certainty 
from 25 that in the original form of the narrative after 
138 stood the further statement, hardly to be dispensed 
with (even though judged inadmissible by the redactor 
who interpolated I34 /.), that Mary was then taken to 
wife by Joseph, and that she conceived by him ; with 
this best agrees the reminiscence in 221 that the name 
of Jesus had been given by the angel ‘ before he was 
conceived in the womb.’ That Jesus was the first child 
of this legitimate marriage is expressly stated (27),—• 

1 and she brought forth her firstborn son ’ ; tqv 7r/>o>r 6 - 
tokov is the word, not such an expression as /xovoyevp, 
and tradition took no exception to the phrase, which 
has even been interpolated in Mt. I25. Jesus is thus 
recognised to have been the eldest of the sons and 
daughters of Joseph, who are referred to in this very 
gospel itself. In accordance with the Jewish ceremonial 
law the circumcision and naming of the child follows 
on the eighth day (221), and after forty days comes the 
dedication of the firstborn and the offering in the temple 
at Jerusalem (222 ff ); the w'hole procedure presupposes 
a normal birth from a legitimate marriage, and in 227 
are the express w r ords, * When the parents brought in 
the child Jesus.’ The salutations of the aged Symeon 
(229-35) and Anna the prophetess (236-38) are entirely 
in the spirit of the promise of the Messiah as given in 
the words of the angel, alike to Mary (1 31-33) an( l to 
the shepherds (2 11, cp 214). Finally, the incident be¬ 
tween the parents and their son, now' twelve years of 
age, in the temple (241 ff), which has already been 
spoken of, stands upon the same footing. 

We discern accordingly in Lk.'s account a Jewish- 
Christian endeavour to invest the birth and childhood 
of Jesus with the miraculous halo that seemed to be 
demanded by his call to Messiahship. The miracles, 
however, are limited to miracles of divine revelation 
brought by angels or inspired by the Holy Ghost. The 
historical tradition which lay at the heart of the gospel 
—that Jesus was born as the eldest child of Joseph and 
Mary of Nazareth—is still faithfully preserved. Only, 
the demand that Jesus should through his father belong 
to the house of David and be born in David’s city of 
Bethlehem had already become the indispensable pre¬ 
supposition for the whole narrative, completely domin¬ 
ated as it was by Messianic ideas. The redactor, 
while effecting a compromise with the legend as set 
forth in Mt. by his interpolation of 1 34/. , at the same 
time introduced an alien and irreconcilable trait into 
Lk.’s work if it is to be regarded as an artistic unity. 

The narrative of Mt., on the other hand, is entirely 
dominated by the presupposition that Jesus was con- 
„ t ceived by the power of the Holy Ghost 
17 . Mt.: j n the womb of the Virgin Mary. Joseph 
virgin birth. rece j ves t | le revelation, 1 that which is 
begotten in her is of the Holy Ghost,’ and following 
the divine direction, ‘ knew her not till she had brought 
forth a son.’ It is possible to regard the divine beget¬ 
ting as a carrying back, in point of time, of the view 
of the baptism-miracle w'hich we find in Lk. There 
is something entirely new, however, in addition—that 
he was conceived and born of a virgin. Here we un¬ 
questionably enter the circle of pagan ideas. Even 
the Church fathers were unable to shut their eyes to 
this. The idea is quite foreign to Judaism, whilst for 
Graeco-Roman antiquity it continued in full activity till 
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after the Augustan age. The present writer has already 
(see below, § 21) given the evidence for this, and he could 
make it still stronger now. The expression in Is. 7 14 
could not possibly have given occasion for the shaping of 
this birth-story. The context of the passage says nothing 
about an expected Messiah, and speaks merely of a 
young woman, not of a ‘virgin’ as the word is in 
<5 (sec Immanuel). The efforts which have been 
made to disprove the unwelcome intrusion of heathen 
mythology into the substance of the gospels have been 
ineffectual. It is dangerous to cite evidence that proves 
the opposite of what it is asked to establish. 

In a remarkable passage {De cherub . 13; 1 i 8 o_/C) Philo, 
while pressing the actual language of the OT, seeks to show 
that it was God who had made Sarah, Leah, Rebekah, and 
Zipporah to he fruitful. Though this does not teach virgin 
birth it certainly leaches divine generation. It ought not, how¬ 
ever, to be overlooked that Philo designates this doctrine a 
mystery, a sacred revelation, in other words something quite 
new ; the new knowledge first dawned upon him in the Hellen¬ 
istic atmosphere of Alexandria, at the fountainhead of all those 
ideas with which he was able to give a new depth to the tradi¬ 
tions of his people. 

The embroidery comes from the same source as the 
warp and the woof. The appearance of a new star in 
, the sky heralding the birth had been pre- 
18. 1 e star, p are( j f or popular faith of antiquity. 

eic ’ By astrologers it was even taught that a 
new star rises at the birth of every man (see Julianus Halic. 
in Rhein. Mus. 55328, /. 11; cp Frazer, 222 JjF.). 

With an event so late even as the birth of Alexander 
Severus was associated the legend that the future world- 
empire of the child was foretold by the sudden appear¬ 
ance of a star of the first magnitude (Lampridius, ch. 13); 
the story may be of Semitic origin. Also the recogni¬ 
tion and proclamation of the birth of a new king of the 
Jews by the magi learned in star-lore finds its parallel 
in a legend concerning Alexander recorded in Cicero 
{de Divin. i. 23 47 ; cp 41 90). That the magi should 
have come in person to do homage to the new-born 
lord may perhaps, as has been pointed out to the 
present writer by A. Dieterich, have originated in the 
journey of homage made by the Parthian king Tiridates 
to Nero in Rome, an expedition which attracted very 
great attention (see Cassius Dio, 632 f .), especially in 
the provinces, such as Asia, which actually witnessed 
the progress of the king with his royal train, and had 
to entertain him in a manner suitable to his rank. 
Pliny, who alludes to this event (AY/3016), actually 
calls Tiridates magus, and mentions that he had magi 
in his suite (magos sectim adduxerat), from whom the 
emperor hoped to learn the secrets of magic. The 
reign of Nero may have been exactly the period at 
which the legends of the divine birth of Jesus began to 
take shape in the Christian world, and it is very possible 
that tidings of the Neronic persecutions spread from 
Rome may have had their share in bringing about the 
introduction of the picture of a bloodthirsty tyrant into 
the story of the childhood. A massacre of innocents 
and, as the motive for it, fear of the threatened advent 
of a new ruler, were already current material for legend, 
as is shown by the romantic story of Marathus con¬ 
cerning the birth of Augustus (Suet. Aug. 94). 

The flight into Egypt, or, to speak more accurately, 
the return from Egypt, is ill-explained. 

An angel of the Lord admonishes Joseph to return —as 
formerly he had warned him to flee—‘ for they are dead which 
sought the young child’s life’ (Mt. 220); 

19, The Egypt but ‘ when he heard that Archelaus was 
incident. reigning in Judaa . . . he was afraid to go 
there,’ and * being warned of God in a dream, 
he turned aside into the parts of Galilee ’ (Mt. 2 22). It is not 
easy to understand why the command to return should not in 
the story have heen postponed till after the deposition of 
Archelaus (6 a.d.) if it were not for the reason that, in that 
case, there would be no motive left for the selection of Nazareth 
as a home. Yet to explain the selection, there is introduced, 
awkwardly enough, a douhle revelation to Joseph. 

Why is it Egypt that is selected as the place of 
refuge ? We may reply that in the first century, when 
Jews had long been gathered together in great numbers 
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in Alexandria, it was natural to think of this neighbour¬ 
ing land. Mythological ideas also, however, may have 
had their unconscious influence ; it is to Egypt that, 
when attacked by the giant Typhon, the Olympian gods 
take their flight. 

Thus for the whole birth- and childhood-story of Mt. 
in its every detail it is possible to trace a pagan sub¬ 
stratum. It must have arisen in 
Gentile-Christian circles, probably in 
those of the province of Asia, and then was to some 
extent legitimated by its narrator, in accordance with 
the tendency manifested throughout the whole of the 
First Gospel (see Resch, Kindheitscvang. 19 jJ.), by 
citation of prophetic ‘ words ’ in its support. 

Thus did the divine birth and nature of Christ receive 
the stamp of authority for all time, and the Jewish- 
Christian representation of Lk., which knew the Messiah 
only as a son of man, had to be heightened by the 
introduction of the angelic messages and so brought 
into conformity with the demands of faith. 

The divine birth and nature of Christ thus became 


gospel. To theosophic speculation the task which now 
presented itself was that of bringing this dogma into 
reconcilability with the fact of the humanity of Jesus. 
It was only after a struggle lasting for centuries that 
the church succeeded in setting up a unanimous doctrine 
upon the subject. The struggle indeed would still have 
arisen even if the gospel of the virgin-birth had not 
lain before it in writing. Even before the gospel had 
been written and attained currency the docetic doctrine 
that the son of God had been sent down from heaven 
and had lived only seemingly the life of a man in the 
world, as also the Johannine conception of the pre¬ 
existence of the divine logos, had already been formu¬ 
lated. 

K. F. Gelpke, Die Jugendgesch. des Hertvi , 1841; P. Fob- 
stein, Die Lehre von der ubernaturlichen Geburt Christi: 

Christologische Studied, 1896; A. Resch, 
21. Literature. Das Kindheitsevangtlium nack Lucas u. 

Matthacus , 1897 ( 7 "C 10 5)» L. Conrady, Die 
Quelle der kanonischen Kindheitsgesch.Jesu's, 1900: H. Usener, 
Religionsgcschichtliche Untersuchungen ; /. Das Weihnachts • 
Jest, 1889, pp. 69 Jjf .; Ramsay, II'as Christ born at Bethlehem f 
(1898); Harlland, Legend ojPerseus; letters by Allen, liadham, 
Charles, Conybeare, etc., on the Sinaitic Palimpsest and the 
Virgin-birth, in the Academy , from 17th Nov. 1894 to 29th June 
1895; J. Hillmann, ‘ Die Kindheitsgesch. Jesu nach Lucas 
kritisch untersucht ’ in ZPT , 1891, 17 192-261 ; A. W. Zumpt, 
Das Geburtsjahr Christi, 1869. H. U. 

NATURE-WORSHIP. In the article Idolatry 
(§ 2/.) the development of the ideas about nature 
„ which become a factor in religion has l>een 

1. a ure- out ]j nec j ( f rom the earliest stage, in which 
^ 0I +h^ man conce ^ ves i iatura l objects as animated 
111 6 , by a demonic life, through one in \Nhicb 

progressot t h ese objects and localities are permanently 
religion, habited by a numen or frequented by it, 
to that in which they are the visible symbols wherein 
the presence of a god is graciously manifested, and, 
finally, to the rejection of the symbol as incompatible 
with the conception of a god whose invisible presence 
fills earth and heaven. The first of these stages had 
been left behind by the religion of Israel long before our 
knowledge of it begins ; but innumerable customs of 
social life and ritual observance that had their root 
and reason in animistic beliefs survived even to the 
latest times, and doubtless the beliefs themselves 
lingered as more or less obscure superstitions among 
certain classes of the people, as they do to the present 
day among the peasantry in Christian Europe. 

It is obvious that the nature of the object itself 
determined how far it could be carried along by the 
advancing religious conceptions. A holy mountain, 
for example, most easily became the abode of a god, 
whose power was manifested in storm and lightning, or 
in the beneficent rain-clouds which gathered around its 
top ; a cave near the summit might be in a special 
sense his dwelling-place. 1 A natural rock which had 
1 So perhaps at Horeb, 1 K. 19 9. 
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been revered as the seat of a nuinen might become a 
rock-altar or a massebdh, in which a deity no longer 
bound to the spot received the sacrifices of his wor¬ 
shippers and answered their requests ; 1 and might even 
finally be understood by higher spirits as only the 
symbol of the divine presence. On the other hand, 
the sacred tree was not so easily dissociated from its 
own life ; its spirit might be very potent in its sphere, 
but it was to the end a tree-spirit, even if some greater 
name was given it. Consequently, the beliefs and 
customs connected with trees and with vegetation 
generally have been left behind in the progress of 
religion and often put under its ban, though nowhere 
extirpated by it. 

We find this true in the OT. The mountains and 
the sacred wells and springs which once had, as in 
2 In Israel * some lnstances we can still perceive, their 

I , trAP own nurrana » have been taken possession 
^ S ‘ of by Yahwe, and become his holy places, 
seats of his worship ; no traces of a distinctive cultus 
have been preserved ; 2 the rocks, so far as they have a 
religious association at all, are his altars or memorial 
stones. 3 

Sacred trees, too, are found at the sanctuaries of 
Yahwe; 4 at Beersheba, by the holy wells, was a 
tamarisk w’hich Abraham planted with religious rites 
(Gen. 21 33); 5 at Hebron Abraham built an altar at the 
'elan Mature ( 13 18), 6 where he dwelt ( 14 13); beneath 
the tree Yahwe appeared to him in theophany ( 18 1 ff.). 
At the 'clou mark at Shechem Yahwe appeared to 
Abraham (Gen. 126 /); under the 'elah at the same 
place Jacob buried the idols and amulets of his Aramaean 
household (Gen. 354) 1 there Joshua erected a massebdh 
beneath the 'eldh which is in the sanctuary of Yahw6 
(Josh. 2426); by the same tree Abimelech was made 
king (Judg. 96 ) ; near Shechem stood also an 'elan 
mt'on&nim (Judg. 937); the tomb of Deborah was 
under a tree near Bethel named 'alldti bakkuth (Gen. 
358 ); beneath the 'eldh at Ophrah the angel of Yahw6 
appeared to Gideon, who built an altar on the spot 
(Judg. 6 11 19 24). Compare also the place-names, Elim 
(Ex. I61), Elath (2 K. 14 22 ) ( Elon (Judg. 12 n) ; see 
also Judg. 4 5 1 S. 142 226 31 13 (iCh. IO12). The 
words S'x, nSx {'eldh, 'alldh), {'elon, 'allon ), 1 

ordinarily mean ‘holy tree’ (cp Is. 1 29) ; the substitu¬ 
tions made in the Targums and by Jerome {i.e., 
Jerome’s Jewish teachers) show how keenly this was 
felt at a late time. The etymological connection of the 
word with Sk {'el), ‘ numen, god,’ is very probable. 8 
The names 'elon morb, 'elon tn<f onUnim, point to tree 
oracles ; and though these names, like many of the 
others, are probably of Canaanite origin, we may 
observe that David takes an omen from the sound of 
a marching in the tops of the bdkd trees (2 S. 524). 

Of an actual tree cult we have no evidence in the 
OT, the prophetic irony directed against the veneration 

„ . of stocks Ivy) and stones more probably 

3 . Survivals f ' r , . .. . 

in cult and reiernn £ to aserahs or wooden idols. 

custom t ^ ie P* aces worship ‘ under every 

luxuriant tree ’ 9 had at least originally a 
deeper reason than that ‘the shade was good’ (Hos. 
413); and we shall probably not err if we see in beliefs 

1 See Idolatry, § 4 ; Massebah, § 6. 

2 This is far from saying that no such rites were practised. 

3 See Massebah, §§ 5, 7. 

4 For references to the literature see col. 2153, n. 9. 

,.5 ^tade and v. Gall ( Kultstatten , 47) would read, instead of 
'esel ‘ tamarisk,* 'dserdh, _ connecting the verse with 26 25 (Isaac). 

. 6 8 pu$ ; the plur. in MT is an alteration with a purpose 
like that of Tg. Vg. 1 plain.’ The holy tree sounded heathenish. 
Abraham’s oak (or terebinth) was an object of veneration in the 
time of Constantine, who had the altars beneath it destroyed 
(see Rel. Pal., p. 711 ff.). An Abraham’s oak is still shown 
(see Jewish Encylojcedia , 1 93). 

7 The diversity of pronunciation in MT is not a consistent 
discrimination of ‘oak’ and ‘terebinth.’ See Moore, Judges 
(/nt . Comm.), 121 /, and v. Gall, Kultstatten, 24 ff. 

8 Levy, PhSn. Stud. 1 \<)f. (1856); and many. 

9 See Jer. 2 20 36 13 17 2 Ezek. 613 20 28, etc. 
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which in many other parts of the world have been 
associated with the powers of tree-spirits and the life 
of vegetation at least one root of the sexual licence 
which at these sanctuaries was indulged in in the name 
of religion. 1 Doubtless the custom existed, which still 
prevails in Syria as in many other countries, of hanging 
upon the trees bits of clothing, ornaments, and other 
things which keep up the connection between the man 
to whom they belonged and the spirit of the tree. 2 At 
least one law—the three years * orldh of fruit-trees when 
they begin to bear (Lev. 1923-25)—perpetuates a parallel 
between the life of tree and man which was once more 
than an analogy. 3 The prohibition of mixed planta¬ 
tions (kil'dyitn, Dt. 22 9) is probably another instance 
of the same kind. The prohibition of reaping the 
corner of a field (Lev. 199 23 22 ), 4 though now a 
charitable motive is attached to it, had primitively a 
very different reason : the corner was left to the grain- 
spirit. 5 That the first sheaf of the harvest, the first 
cakes made of the new grain, were originally not an 
offering to the God of the land, but a sacrament of the 
corn-spirit, is shown by similar evidence. 6 

If all this belongs to an age which to the Israelites 
was prehistoric, the gardens of Adonis (Is. 17 10, see 
Adonis) and the women’s mourning for Tam muz 
(Ezek. 814, see Tammuz) 7 show that in mythologised, 
and doubtless foreign, forms, the great drama of plant 
life—the blooming spring, the untimely death under 
the fierce midsummer sun, and the resurrection of the 
new year, maintained its power over the Israelites as 
well as their neighbours. 

The holy wells and springs in Palestine, 8 like the 
mountains, were taken possession of by Yahw& when 
w , he supplanted the baals in their old haunts. 

' ,. No trace remains in the OT of distinctive 

libation. , . , , 

rites or restrictions connected witn sacred 

waters such as we know in abundance among the 
neighbours of the Israelites. But one ceremony was 
observed annually in the temple, at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, which must be briefly mentioned here. 9 
At this season water was drawn from Siloam, carried, 
amid the blare of trumpets, into the temple precincts 
through a gate called for this reason the water-gate, 
and poured upon the altar, 10 running down through a 
drain into the subterranean receptacle. The reason 
for the rite is given in another place : ‘ The Holy One, 
Blessed is he ! said, Pour out water before me at the 
Feast, in order that the rains of the year may be blessed 
to you.’ 11 The libation was thus an old rain charm, 
a piece of mimetic magic. 12 A very similar ceremony 
at Hierapolis is described by Lucian. 13 

On sacred animals and supposed survivals of totem 
cults and superstitions see Clean and Unclean. 

The heavenly bodies, especially the sun, moon, and 
(five) planets, appeared to the ancients to be living beings 
™ and since their influence on human welfare 
, * e . was manifest and great they were adored as 
heavenly deities (see wis d. 13 2 ff.). The relative 
0 l6S * prominence of these gods in religion and 
mythology differs widely among peoples upon the same 

1 See, e.g., Hos. 413-15, etc.; cp Harlot. On the subject 
in general see Frazer, GBfi) 2204 ff Cp 1 192 ff. 

2 See Tylor, Prim. Cult.fi) 2223 ff.\ WRS Rel. Sern.fi) 
185/ 195 ; Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 449/ ; cp Dress, § 8. 

;i Incidentally it makes it probable that among the Canaanites 
—from whom the custom is doubtless derived—circumcision was 
originally performed at puberty (cp Circumcision, § 6). 

4 Perhaps the law which forbids the gathering of a forgotten 
sheaf should be included (Dt. 24 19). 

5 See Frazer, GBfi) 2222 ff ., especially 236 n. 

6 Frazer, l.c., 319/i 329. 

7 See Frazer, l.c., n$ff> 

8 See Idolatry, § 2. 

9 See Sacrifice, § 36 ; Tabernacles, § 7. 

10 M. Succa, 49 ; Bab. Succa, 48 a,ff. 

n Rosh ka-shdnak, 16 a, bottom ; cp Ta'dnrth, 2 a. 

12 On ‘ making rain ’ see Frazer, GBfi) \21ff. 2 121 ff. 

13 De Dea Syria, chap. 13 , cp 48 ; WRS Rel. Sem.fi) 231 / 

D See Tylor, Prim. Cult . ( 3 ) 2 285 ff. ; Scholz, Gdtzendienst, 

412/: 
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plane of culture and even of the same stock ; they had 
a different significance to the settled population of 
Babylonia from that which they had for the Arab nomad, 1 
and besides this economic reason there are doubtless 
historical causes for the diversity which are in great part 
concealed from us. 

That the Israelite nomads showed in some way their 
veneration of the sun is most probable ; but there is no 
reason to believe that sun-worship was an important 
part of their religion. In Palestine the names of several 
cities bear witness to the fact that they were seats of the 
worship of the sun (Shemesh ; see BETlt-SHEMESH, En- 
sifEMESit ; also Kir-heres, Timnath-iieres). The 
best known of these is Beth-shemesh—now’Ain Shems— 
in the Judrean lowland, just across the valley from 
Zorah, the home of Samson, whose own name shows 
that Israelites participated in the cult of their Canaanite 
neighbours, and perhaps appropriated elements of a 
solar myth. 2 It may be questioned whether the worship 
of the sun at these places was of native Canaanite origin, 
or is to be ascribed to Babylonian influence, such as 
we recognise in the case of the names Beth-anath 3 
and, probably, Beth-dagon. If we may judge from the 
evidence of Phoenician names, the worship of the sun 
had no such place in the religion of Canaan as Shamash 
had in that of the Babylonians and Assyrians, 4 and it 
seems more likely that the god whose cult gives a dis¬ 
tinctive name to certain places was a foreign deity. 
These considerations lend some additional probability 
to Budde’s surmise that the southern Beth-shemesh is 
the place designated in the Amarna Tablets, no. 183, 
l. 14/., as Blt-Ninib in the district of Jerusalem. 5 The 
name of the city of Jericho—the most natural etymology 
of which derives it from rn\ moon 6 —may indicate that 
it was a scat of moon-worship ; but we have no other 
evidence of the fact. The names of the Desert of Sin and 
the holy mountain Sinai (</. v . ) bear witness to the fact 
that the region was a centre of the cult of the moon-god 
Sin, who was zealously worshipped in Syria (Harran), 
Babylonia, and southern Arabia ; in later times Greek 
and Latin writers as well as Nabataean inscriptions attest 
the worship of the moon by the population of Arabia 
Pctrrea ; the appearance of the new moon is still 
greeted by the Bedouins, 7 as it was by Canaanites and 
Israelites in OT times. The religious observance of the 
new moon with festal rejoicings and sacrifices belongs 
originally to a lunar cult ; 8 but, as in many other cases, 
this festival and its rites were taken up into the religion 
of Yahwe—the national religion absorbing the nature 
religion. Whether the Canaanite Astarte-worship was 
associated with the planet Venus we do not certainly 
know ; the worship of the Queen of Heaven [ q . v .] in 
the seventh century was evidently regarded as a new and 
foreign cult. Cp Moon. 

The opinion, formerly widely entertained and not yet 
everywhere abandoned, that the Canaanite worship of 
Baal and Astarte was primitive sun- and moon-worship, 
is without foundation ; the identification—so far as it 
took place in the sphere of religion at all—is late and 
influenced by foreign philosophy (see Baal, §2/., 
Ashtoketh, § 4). 

If the evidence of the worship of the heavenly bodies 
in Israel in older times is thus scanty and indirect, the 
case is otherwise in the seventh and sixth centuries. 9 

1 In southern Arabia the worship of the sun and moon is 
strikingly prevalent. 

2 See Moore, Judges (/«/. Comm.), 325 /. 364 /.; and cp 
Samson. 

3 Notice the proximity of Beth-shemesh and Beth-anath in 
Galilee, Judg. 1 33. 

4 See Baeih. Beitr. 61. 

5 See Heres, Mount. 

6 The form, shortened from prn\ is related to rn' precisely 
as pe’Ci? to tretr. Cp Jericho! 

7 Doughty, A r. Des. 1 366. 

8 See Spencer, De leg. rit., lib. 3 diss. 4, and Chrysost. Horn. 
6 in Matt. 

2 Am. 5 26 cannot be taken as evidence that these cults were 
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Jeremiah predicts that the bones of all classes in Jeru¬ 
salem shall be exhumed and spread out before ‘ the sun 
and the moon and the whole host of heaven whom they 
have loved and served and followed and consulted and 
prostrated themselves to' (Jer. 82). The deuteronomic 
law pronounces the penalty of death against the man or 
woman who worships the sun or the moon or the host 
of heaven (17 3) ; cp also Dt. 41519. The introduction 
of this cult in Jerusalem is ascribed to Manasseh, who 
built altars for all the host of heaven in the two courts 
of the temple (2 K. 213 5) ; the apparatus of this worship, 
with other heathenish paraphernalia, was destroyed by 
Josiah in his reformation (621 B. c.) and the priests put 
out of the way (2 K.234/). The altars of the astral 
cults were under the open sky, frequently upon the flat 
roofs of houses (Jer. 19 13 Zeph. 1 5); 1 probably the altars 
on the roof—the 4 upper story' of Ahaz—(2 K. 23 12), 2 
apparently an addition to the temple, were of this 
sort. Sacrifices were burnt upon them (2 K. 23 s). The 
heavenly bodies needed no idol, they were visible gods ; 3 
and although various symbols of the sun are found in 
Assyria as well as Egypt, it is not certain that there were 
such in Jerusalem. Horses dedicated to the sun (cp 
Nathan-melech) were stabled at one of the entrances 
to the temple, apparently in an annex on the western side 
(2 K. 23 n), and with them chariots of the sun. The 
horses, animals sacred to the sun (Bochart, 1141^!, ed. 
Rosenm.), were not kept for sacrifice but, harnessed to 
the chariots, were driven in procession ; according to 
the Jewish commentators, driven out (toward the E.) 
to meet the sun at his rising. These horses were prob¬ 
ably, as elsewhere, white. 4 The rite, one of those 
imitative acts of cultus which have their ultimate origin 
in mimetic magic, probably came to the Jews from 
Assyria, 5 though the special sacredness of the horse to 
the sun seems rather to be of Iranian origin. 6 Another 
rite is described by Ezekiel (816) : in the inner court of 
the temple, at the very door of the va 6 s, between the 
prostyle and the great altar, men were standing with 
their backs to the sanctuary of Yahwe and their faces to 
the E., prostrating themselves eastward to the sun. The 
words in the next verse, translated in RV ‘ they put the 
branch to their nose,’ have been thought to refer to 
another feature of the ritual, similar to the use of the 
bunch of twigs called baresma , held by the Persians 
before the mouth when at prayer ; not only this interpre¬ 
tation, however, but the connection of the words with 
the sun-worship of v. 16, is uncertain. 7 The throwing of 
kisses to the sun and moon is alluded to in Job (31 26-28) 
as a superstitious custom ; 8 it corresponds to the actual 
kissing of an idol (1 K. 19 18 Hos. 13 2). 

In the references to this worship, beside sun and 
moon, two other names appear which require a word of 
comment. One of these, stbd hd$-$dmdim (c'Ctrn jos), 

* the host of heaven' (£5 in Dt. 6 Kbvpos tou ovpavov, 
elsewhere Svvapis, arpaTid ; Vg. militia), is a collective 
term, sometimes apparently including the sun and moon, 
sometimes designating the other heavenly bodies ; see 
Dt. 4 19, 4 the sun and moon and stars—all the host 
of heaven.’ The word ‘host' (sdbd) is the common 
Hebrew word for army ; the stars, conceived as living 
beings, not only by their number (Jer. 3322), but also by 
their orderly movement as though under command, 

already established in the eighth century; see Amos, § 13, 
Chiun. Nor, in view of the silence of the eighth-century 
prophets, is 2 K. 17 16 sufficient proof thal this worship was one 
of the sins which brought destruction on Israel. 

1 Cp Strabo, xvi. 4 26 (p. 784), Nabataeans, to the sun ; Isaac of 
Antioch, ed. Bickell, 2210; Tos. Zebachtm , 13 15. 

2 The words p-iN rrSj? seem to be a gloss. 

3 Lucian, Dea Syria, 34; Julian, Oral. 4 ; Wisd. 13 2 /., 
cp io_^ 

4 See Horse, § 4. 

8 See Jensen, Kosmol. 108 ff. \ cp Jastrow, Rel. Bab. Ass. 

176/7 

6 See Hehn. Kulturpflanzcn u. HausthiereW , 42 ff. 

7 See Toy, ‘ Ezek.' {SBOT)\ Kraelzschmar, ‘ Ezecn.’ (//A'). 

8 Lucian, Desaltatione, chap. 17 ; Tertull. Ajol. chap. 16 etc.; 
Scholz, GStzendienst, 55 . 
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resembled an army in the field. 1 In at least one old 
passage, the phrase * the host of heaven 1 designates 
the beings (ep 4 a certain spirit,’ v. 21) who form Yahw6’s 
court and execute his will (iK. 2219^, Micaiah’s 
vision; cp also Josh. 5 13 f. ). 2 It is unnecessary to 
suppose that the author’s conception here is essentially 
different from that implied in the more common use of 
the phrase, as though in the latter the stars were meant 
as merely astronomical bodies and in the former 4 angels’; 
unnecessary, therefore, to seek a remote connection 
between senses which only our modern ideas have 
separated. 3 The 'host of heaven’ are the ministers of 
Yahwfe. 4 

The other word, mazzdloth, occurs only in 2 K. 23 $ 
fxa^ovpcoO, Vg. duodecim signa , Pesh. man- 
zla/hd,Tg. Nnbto), and—if the words are rightly identi¬ 
fied—in Job 3832 (n'nto), and is variously understood of 
the signs of the zodiac (so Jerome above), or the planets. 
It appears to be a loan-word from Assyr. manzaliu , 

* station, abode,’ and points to the origin of the religion . 5 
For another cult of this class see Queen of Heaven. 

We have seen that the worship of the 4 sun and 
moon and the whole host of heaven ’ came in under 
6 History ^ ss 3 T * an i n A uence in the seventh century ; 

it flourished under Manasseh ; was tem¬ 
porarily suppressed, with other foreign religions, by 
Josiah in 621 ; but sprang up again after his death, and 
continued in full vigour down to the fall of the kingdom 
of Judah in 586 ; nor did that catastrophe extinguish it 
(see Queen of Heaven, § i). We cannot doubt that 
astrological divination, if not the worship of the heavenly 
bodies, was one of the strongest temptations of heathenism 
to the Jews in Babylonia (see Is. 47 13, cp Dan. 22 etc.). 

The development of theological monotheism involved 
the assertion of Yahwe’s supremacy over the heavenly 
bodies : he created them, he leads out their host in its 
full number, calls them all by name, so great is his 
power not one of them dares be missing (Is. 40 26, cp 45 12 
Gen. 1 14^ Neh. 96 ). They are not mere luminaries set 
in the sky, but superhuman beings ; it is by Yahw6’s 
ordinance that the nations worship them (Dt. 419/., cp 
328 ©, Jubilees, I031 f) ; the final judgment falls no 
less upon the high host on high, who guide and govern 
the nations in history, than on the kings of the earth on 
earth; they shall together be shut up in prison (Is. 
2421-23, Enoch 18 13-16 21 1-6, Rev. 9 1/. n ; cp Dan. 

Philo is therefore in accord not only with Greek 
thinkers but with the OT in representing the stars as 
intelligent living beings ; they are of a 4 divine and happy 
and blessed nature, ’ nay, 4 manifest and perceptible gods’ 
—expressions which, as he means them, are not incom¬ 
patible with his monotheism. 7 The Essenes are said to 
have observed certain religious customs which imply 
peculiar veneration for the sun ; 8 but whatever may have 
been the origin of the practices, it may be assumed that 
they had found in them some symbolical meaning in 
harmony with the fundamental dogma of their Judaism. 

G. F. M. 

NAUM (naoym [Ti. WHJ), Lk.325 AV, RV 
Nahum {q.v. ). 

NAVE. I. 13 , gab; NCOTON, N 60 TOC ; 1 K. 7 33 
AV, RV ‘felloe. 4 See Wheel, 1 a. 

2 • 13 ’n, /its fur, 1 K. 7 33 RV, AV ‘spoke. 4 See Wheel, i c. 

NAVE (p3 ; nayh [BNAC]; nave), Ecclus. 46 1, 
AV, RV Nun {q.v .). 

1 See Stars, § 4. 

2 See Angels, § 2. 

3 So, e.g., Driver in Hastings’ 

4 On later passages of similar tenor, see below, § 6. 

Del. Prol. 142 ; Ass. HIVB 457 ; Jensen, Kosmol. 348 ; cp 
Mazzaloth, Stars, § 3, d. 

6 See Baudissin, Stud. Smend, ZA TW 4 200 (1884) ; 

Duhm, Jesaia , loc. etc. 

7 Drummond, Philo , 1 283 ; see also Baudissin, Stud. 1116 ff. 

8 Jos. BJ ii. 8 5 ; see Essenes, § 5. 
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NAVY. 1. ' 3 X, nayc. classis , 1 K.926 (EV ‘navy 
of ships ’), 27, 10 11 22. See Ship. 

2. crroAos, 1 Macc. 1 17 (Vg. navium multitudo , RVmg. 
‘armament’), 2 Macc. 12 9 (Vg. naves, RV ‘fleet’) 14 1 (Vg. 
naves, RV ‘ fleet ’). See Ship. 


NAZARENES (nazcapaioi [Ti. WH]), the ‘sect’ 
(cupecrts) whose ‘ringleader’ (7rpwro(rrdr^s), according 
to the orator Tertullus {q.v. ), was Paul (Acts 24 5). 

4 Nazarenes ’ at once suggests 4 Nazareth ’ ; Blass thinks 
that there is an implication of contempt. But was 
‘Jesus of Nazareth’ a contemptuous title? All that 
we can say is that 4 Nazarenes’ is specifically Jewish, as 
‘Christians' or 4 Chrestians ’ (see Christian, Name 
OF, § 1) is specifically Gentile. It seems originally 
to have meant 4 Galiteeans,’ and to have expressed the 
same historical fact as the accusation formulated in Lk. 
235 (cp Acts 1037), 4 He stirs up the people, teaching 
throughout all Judaea, and beginning from Galilee unto 
this place.’ A Jewish-Christian sect afterwards appro¬ 
priated the term. 

At the time of Epiphanius the sect was to be found in Coele- 
Syria, Decapolis (Pella), and Basanitis (Cocabe). According to 
that authority {Pan. 29 7) they were Jews pure and simple, but 
recognised the new covenant as well as the old, and believed in 
the resurrection, and in the one God and his Son Jesus Christ. 
Tertullus, however, is made to use the term Nazarenes in the 
broad sense of ‘followers of Jesus'; it is associated 110 doubt 
with disparaging terms, but is not in itself disparaging. 


NAZARETH (NAZApeG and nazap^t are best 
attested; Na^apa [Ti. WH] is found in Mt. 413 [R b B* 33], -ad 
[A], -€t [B 2 ], -€0 [R*D]and in Lk. 4 16-a[KB* 33], -aflfA], -ar[A], 
-eS [I)]; Keim, Jesu von Nazara, 1 319 2421 3670 argues 
strongly for Na^apa), whence Nazarene (Na£api?i'6s [Ti. WII], 
Mk. 1 24 IO47 [BLA], -oprji'os [D], -ajpatos [RAC] ; 1467 -aprjvos 
[BCL], -oprjvo? [D], -copacos [A] ; 166 -aprjvo? [R, etc.], -tupaio? 
[LA] ; Lk. 4 34 - opr}vo<s [D*] 24 19 [RBL], -cupa to? [AD]. Na(w- 
pa to? [Ti. WH], Alt. 2 23 2671 Lk. 18 37, -aprj^osID, etc.]; jn. 
18 5, -aprjvos [D, etc.]; 7; 1919 ; also seven or, including Acts 9 5, 
eight times in Acts) 


A 4 city of Galilee,’ the residence of Joseph and Mary ; 
known as Jesus' 4 own country’ {iraTpis), because till 

1 . Associations his ba P tism he resided there with his 


and history. 


family (Mt. 4 r 3 21 n Mk. 1 9 Lk. I26 


243951 4 16 Jn. I 46/. [45 /.] Acts IO38). 
From Nazareth Jesus derived his Talmudic name of 


‘Jesus the Nazarene’ (n>isn yjh Sank. 43 a 10 qb, Sot. 
47#), and his disciples the name ‘Nazarenes’ (onsij 
Tadn. 276). In the Gospels, too, and in Acts Jesus is 
constantly called ‘Jesus of Nazareth,' and in Acts 24 s 
Tertullus calls the Christians ‘Nazarenes’ (cp Mt. 223, 
on which see below). 1 Nazareth being thus closely 
identified with Jesus, it is strange to find that until the 
reign of Constantine (Epiph. adv. Hcvr. 1 136) it had none 
but Jewish inhabitants—a fact which is obviously fatal 
to the so-called traditional sites in the present town. 
In the time of Epiphanius there were certainly Christians 
at Nazareth ; but it was not yet much visited by pilgrims, 2 
for Jerome in the same century speaks of Paula as 
passing with all speed through Nazareth 4 the Lord’s 
nursing-mother ’ ( Ep. 86). 

In the sixth century, however, a large basilica stood there 
(Antoninus), and in rhe fifth a church over the house of Mary 
(Arculf). The place suffered severely from the Moslem conquest; 
but the Crusaders honoured it, not only by erecting churches 
there, but by transferring thither the see of Scythopolis. The 
expulsion of the Franksagain reduced Nazareth to insignificance ; 
but since the eighteenth century it has gradually grown in 
importance, and now numbers ahout 10,000 souls. Its secluded 
position, however, and the want of springs (there is only one), 
render this prosperity, which seems to have temporary causes, 
rather precarious. 


The modern en-Ndsira (as it is called by the natives) 
2 Modern * s s ‘ tuatec l 111 Lower Galilee, N. of the 
sites g real plain of Esdraelon, and nearly ntid- 
* way between the Lake of Gennesarct and 
the Mediterranean. It runs up the sides of a hill 


1 The Oriental Christians, however, call themselves nasdra 
(sing, nasrdni). 

2 Was this due to indignation at the obstinate unbelief of the 
people of Nazareth, and their reported attempt on the life of 
their Prophet (Lk. 4 28-30)? 
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facing the E. and SE., in a basin entirely shut in by 
hills, except on the S., where a narrow rocky gorge 
leads to the great plain. Whether the earlier city 
occupied the same site, is doubtful ; there are said to be 
traces of buildings just above. The monks of Nazareth 
assert that in Christ’s time the city extended as far as 
the foot of the Jebel Kafsy (or if not, that it was 
entirely situated there), a mountain with a precipice 
overhanging the plain of Esdraelon, nearly 2 m. S. by 
E. of the present Nazareth. This is connected with 
the latest and clumsiest of all the Christian legends of 
Nazareth, and such a devout Roman Catholic as 
Guerin, though he treats the legend of the 4 Mount of 
Precipitation' with respect, rejects without hesitation 
the theory on which it has come to be based. 1 

As Guerin and Robinson agree, there is no reason 
whatever why some precipice of the north-western hill 
(the Jebel es-Sih) should not have been the scene of the 
4 precipitation’ ( KaraKp-q^vLcxaL 4 to hurl headlong down ’) 
intended by the writer of Lk. 429. There is a place by 
the Maronite church where the hill 4 breaks off in a 
perpendicular wall 40 or 50 ft. in height ’ ; this, 
Robinson thinks, may well have been the spot whither 
the Jews led Jesus. The difficulty is that in Mt. 1854-58 
and Mk. 61-6 we have a form of the tradition which 
is strictly inconsistent with that in Lk. 416-31. There 
are indeed some features in Lk.’s version which 
have illustrative value for the ministry of Jesus (viz. 

a , his choice of Is. ( 51 1 2a as a lesson in the synagogue ; 

b, the use which he makes of the proverb, 4 Physician, 
heal thyself, 2 and c, his striking applications of details 
in the lives of Elijah and Elisha); but two even of these 
appear to be inconsistent with the version in Mt. and 
Mk., and to have been misplaced ; and most certainly 
the story of the frenzied Nazarenes dragging their victim 
to a precipice cannot be reconciled with the natural and 
probable tradition in the two other Gospels. It is best 
not to foster historical illusions ; a true life of Jesus can 
well afford to spare the improbable story of the dis¬ 
honour put upon him by his own townsmen. 

If sites consecrated by the presence of Jesus must be 
had, the two spots which have most claim to be so 
regarded are : (1) the spring known variously as 4 Mary's 
Spring,’ 4 Jesus’ Spring,’ and 4 Gabriel’s Spring,’ and 
(2) the summit of the mountain above Nazareth. 
(1) Of the spring, Socin remarks that 4 as this is the 
only spring which the town possesses, it is all but certain 
that the child Jesus and his mother were once among 
its regular frequenters.’ 3 (2) Anyone oppressed by the 

limited life of a village would naturally climb the Jebel 
es-Sih (1602 ft. above the sea), and he would be amply 
rewarded for his pains. Far and near, spots famous in 
Israelitish history, as well as fair to look upon, are 
spread out before the eye. Mt. Tabor, much of the 
Great Plain, Mt. Carmel and the Bay of Acre, the fine 
plain of el-Battof with Sefuriyeh (Sepphoris) at its S. 
end, Safed on its hill, and the distant snows of Hermon 
—such is the noble panorama of the Nazareth mountain. 
Most important is it, however, to remember that in the 
time of Jesus, there were places not far off, throbbing 
with the tumultuous industrial life of the present. If 

1 Gu6rin ( Galitie , 1 97) suggests that ‘ the mountain ’ (tou 
opovs) in Lk. 4 29 may mean all the heights around Nazareth 
collectively! The truth is, however, that the precipice was 
selected solely on the ground of its prominence, when seen from 
Esdraelon. The legend is of very late origin. 

2 The natural interpretation of 4 Ye will surely say to me,’etc. 
(Lk. 4 24), is that, according to the Nazarenes, their gifted 
townsman ought to have proved his supernatural capacities by 
doing something to raise himself in the social scale. Poverty 
was no better than a disease. ‘Thou clever physician, who 
canst cast out demons from others, produce gold and silver and 
fine clothes for thyself, and we will believe thee. _ Make thyself 
fit for the highest society, and cease to consort with the meanest 
and vilest. Then we will give up calling thee “the carpenter,” 
and if thou shouldest aim even at the Messianic crown, the 
Galileans shall be at thy side.’ The evangelist himself seems to 
have misunderstood this traditional saying of Christ. 

3 Baed. Pal. I s ), 282. 


the Nazareth which we know to-day is on the site of 
the Nazareth of Jesus, we can understand, as we gaze 
from that lofty observatory, the combination of sym¬ 
pathy with reserve or detachment which characterised 
Jesus. Retired, but not shut off from the world— 
haunted, but not disturbed, by a sense of adjacent 
populousncss—Jesus would have found leisure in such 
a nook as this to brood over spiritual problems and the 
true wants of his people. Dean Farrar has given 
eloquent expression to the longing of the Christian heart 
to feel that here at least are 4 holy fields ’ which the feet 
of Jesus have trodden. 1 

At this point, however, the warning of Dean Stanley 
not to build our faith on symbols and sacred sites may 
o Th well be referred to. It is very doubtful 

, vj.f , 6 whether the beautiful mountain village of 
U * Nazareth was really the dwelling-place of 
Jesus. No such town as Nazareth is mentioned in the 
OT, in Josephus, or in the Talmud. 


It has been suggested indeed that Nazareth may be a corrup¬ 
tion of En Sa.rid— i.e., ‘the fountain of Sarid ’; Sarid is the 
name of a place on the S. border of Zebulun in the MT of 
Josh. 19 10 12. 2 Unfortunately, the name is most probably in¬ 
correctly read (see Sarid), and the supposed corruption is 
difficult to comprehend. As to the Talmud ; it is supposed by 
some that Nazareth is the 4 white house on the mountain' 3 
("1.T3 jvn), which was one of the places that supplied wine 
for the drink-offerings ; and this has been illustrated by the 
statement of Quaresmius that Nazareth was formerly called 
Medina abiat—i.e ., ‘civitas alba’ (?). Quaresmius, however, 
is no older than the sixteenth century, and the ‘white house’ of 
the Mishna is probably to be identified with Lebonah (g. z\). 
The earliest mention of the name Nazareth (mi'j) is thought to 
be in an elegy of Kafir for the ninth day of Ab, where '3 rn£C’Q 
is the designation of a ‘course’ of priests settled at Nazareth. 
Kafir’s date is perhaps 900 A.D., but the elegy is based on an 
ancient Midrash now lost. 4 This, however, is rather vague; 
and the question w-ould still remain, What is meant by Nazareth? 

Was Nazareth originally the name of a town (or 
village) at all? There are two NT passages which may 
well suggest a doubt. One is Mt. 223, 4 And he came 
and dwelt in a city called Nazareth, that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets, He shall be 
called a Nazarene.’ The passage has been much dis¬ 
cussed, but without sure result. Most commentators 
have seen in it an allusion to the prophecy of the 4 shoot' 


*1S3, nfcer) in Is. II ib ; so already eruditi Hebrai in 


Jerome’s time. It is hardly conceivable, however, that 
the synonymous word s/m a h (nDX). which had long been 
in possession of the field as a Messianic title, should 
have been displaced among the Christians by nSser( Yj«). 
It is rather an allusion to Is. 9 i/, 4 the land of Zebulun 
and the land of Naphtali, . . . Galilee of the Gentiles,’ 
which is quoted in Mt. 413-16 with reference to Jesus’ 
dwelling in Capernaum, but which was surely applied 
by the first Christians to his early ministry by the 
Sea of Galilee—not to his residence at Capernaum, nor 
to his earlier dwelling at Nazareth, but to his Galilsean 
ministry as a whole. In a word, Nazareth ought to 
mean ‘Galilee,’and Nazarene ought to mean ‘Galilaean.’ 

The other passage is Jn. 1 45/., where Philip tells 
Nathanael that he and others have found the Great One 
spoken of in the scriptures, and Nathanael returns 
answer, 4 Can there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?’ In passing, we cannot avoid correcting 
the text of v. 46. It is plain, both from the context and 
from the parallel passage Jn. 741, that Nathanael means, 
not to put a slight on the moral character of the 
Nazarenes, but to affirm as the result of his study of the 
scriptures, that the Messiah cannot proceed from 
Galilee. Therefore, tl ayadbv must have taken the 
place of some title of the Messiah. The right reading 
must be 6 #7105, 4 the Holy One,’ which is a title of the 
Messiah in Acts 3 14 Rev. 37 (cp John 669, reading 
6 ayios rov Oeov, with WH and RV, Mk. 1 24 Lk. 434). 


1 Life of Christ , 78. 

2 Eaersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 1 146. 

3 Mishna, Menahoth , 97. 

4 Ncubaucr, Giogr. du Talmud , 82, 85, 190; cp 117. 
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ti in rt aya6ov was originally Tat (a dittpgram) ; aya9 is a cor* 
ruption of aytos (6 and trwere confounded in pronunciation) ; ov 
may perhaps come from o, i.e., 6, transposed). 

Thus the passage becomes, 4 Can the Holy One pro¬ 
ceed from Nazareth/ and ‘Nazareth’ (cp Jn. 741, and 
also Mt. 2669 with v.71) means ‘ Galilee.’ We cannot, 
indeed, prove this beyond dispute ; but we can perhaps 
make it as good as certain from a critical point of view. 
The form Nazareth is probably less correct than 
Nazara, and Nazara implies a Hebrew form nsj, which 
is also required to account for nxu, the Talmudic word 
for Nazarene (see above, §1). It is probably the same 
name which enters into the name Gennesar — a more 
correct form than Gennesaret (q.v.), found in 1 Macc. 
1167 [AN c * a » c-b], in Mt. 14 34 (D*), and Mk. 6 53 (D), 
in Josephus, and in all the Jewish and Christian Aramaic 
versions . 1 


We can now understand an enigmatical phrase in 
the Talmud. According to Neubauer , 2 rrns cn 1 ? n’3 
{Mifgilla, 70 a) is equivalent to rrnxj '3— i.e., ‘ Beth¬ 
lehem near Nazareth,’ or, ‘ in the district of Nazareth ’ ; 
it is to the Bethlehem in Zebulun that reference is 
made. Griitz differs slightly from this ; he thinks that 
the northern Bethlehem was, in the post-exilic period, 
called Nazareth, so that ,thx, or rpnxa, somehow means 
Nazareth. The truth surely is that Bethlehem nostriyyah 
means ‘ the Galilaean Bethlehem.’ Just as the southern 
Bethlehem, however, was sometimes called ‘ Bethlehem 
(of) Judah ’ (so five times in OT, cp also Mic. 62), so, we 
need not doubt, the northern Bethlehem was called 
Ti) DnVn' 3 , ‘Bethlehem (of) Nazar (or Nesar)’— i.e., 
Bethlehem of Galilee. 


This furnishes a key to the famous problem as to the 
birthplace of Jesus. Why was Nazareth called the 
4 The birth vaT Pi* or ‘ fat herland ’ of Jesus if he 

place of Jesus. w “ bo ™’ J* Na»«±, but 

at Bethlehem ? And how came Joseph 
and Mary, who apparently felt a strong attraction 
to Nazareth, to go to Bethlehem-Judah at all ? Note, 
by the way, that Mt. 1 18-25 does not name the birth¬ 
place of Jesus, and that Mk. and Jn. pass over the 
birth of Jesus altogether, allowing us to suppose that 
his childhood and youth were altogether passed at 
Nazareth. To the question why Nazareth was called 
the fatherland of Jesus, no direct answer is furnished. 


All that Mt. can tell us is that Joseph was afraid to go 
into Judaea because of Archelaus, and therefore * turned 
aside into the parts of Galilee, and came and dwelt 
in a city called Nazareth.’ To the question why Joseph 
and Mary went to Bethlehem-judah, Mt. virtually 
replies that the Christ had to be born there because of 
the prophecy in Mic. 52 [i], whilst Lk.’s answer is that 
Joseph, who had previously dwelt at Nazareth, was 
obliged to go up (with his wife) to Bethlehem in 
Judaea, because of the census of Cyrenius. The state¬ 
ment of Lk. is accepted by conservative scholars on the 
ground that recent researches (see Quirinius) have made 
it probable that one of several periodical censuses took 
place in Palestine as elsewhere in 8 b.c. or in 6 a.d. 
But obviously the reasoning is imperfect. If the Gospels 
agreed as to the main circumstances of the birth of 
Jesus, so that we could assume a popular tradition, then 
the historical plausibility of Lk. ’s setting would be an 
argument in favour of the tradition. Such, however, is 
not the case. The discrepancies of the evangelists 
compel us to make some hypothesis, and the hypothesis 
which best accounts for the phenomena is, not that 
which is generally current among NT critics, and is 
vigorously maintained by Keim {Jesus of Nazara, 2 108) 


Cp Wellh. //<7(2), 255, who thinks that the form ‘Gennesaret’ 
arose by contamination with Kinnereth or with Nazareth. He 
refers to Haldvy as the author of the explanation of nesar in 
Gennesar as-Galilee, and of Nazarene as = Galilaean. According 
to Buh!, however {Pal. 113, n. 229), Hatevy does not explain 
Nesar as Galilee, but as a city called, from its inhabitants, 
City of carpenters ’ 103 mD3. 

2 Gtogr. du Talm. 189. 

108 336! 


—viz. that the birth of Jesus in Bethlehem was regarded 
as an indispensable sign of the Messiahship, but that, 
in the earliest form of the evangelical tradition, Jesus 
was said to have been born in Bethlehem-Nazareth (= 
Bethlehem of Galilee). The Bethlehem of Zebulun (Josh. 
19 is) : about 7 m. WNW. of Nazareth and a somewhat 
less distance from Sefurlyeh, is the city meant (see Beth¬ 
lehem ii.). The title Bethlehem-Nazareth was mis¬ 
understood by some of the transmitters of the tradition, 
so that while some said, ‘Jesus was born at Bethlehem,' 
others said, ‘ Jesus was born at Nazareth.’ ’ Bethlehem'* 
without any explanatory addition was naturally supposed 
to be the southern Bethlehem, and the well-known 
narratives so poetic, so full of spiritual suggestion, in 
Mt. 2 and Lk. 2 1-20 (which are unsupported by the 
other Gospels) have arisen in consequence. To this 
theory it is no valid objection that it involves going 
behind the present evangelical narratives ; that is in fact 
indispensable to historical criticism,—we have to do so 
continually in OT criticism, and no good reason has 
been offered for invariably acquiescing in the oldest 
extant forms of the evangelic traditions. We must also 
avoid exaggerating the influence (real as it doubtless was) 
of OT prophecy on the traditional narratives of the life of 
Jesus. It is all the more necessary to confront the 
complex critical problem bravely, because, in spite of 
the existence of rock-cut tombs up the hill, towards the 
W., we cannot perhaps venture to assert positively that 
there was a ‘ city called Nazareth ’ in Jesus’ time. 

What the meaning of Nazareth {i.e., Galilee) is, can hardly 
be made out. The current explanations, ‘guard,’ ‘branch/ 
‘flower’ (Jerome, Ep. jclvi. ad Marcellam, ‘florem Galilajje’j, 
have a very insecure basis. 

The historical result relative to Jesus’ birthplace here arrived 
at agrees with that of Gratz {MGWJ, 29 [1880], 481-484); it had 
already been hinted by Neubauer, Geogr. du Talm., 1868, p. 
191. # 

Robinson, BR , 3 183-200 ; Guerin, Galilee , 1 (1880), 83-102 ; 

Tobler, Nazareth in Palastina (1868) ; PEE 
5 . Literature. Mem. I275JJ 328; Rdersheim, Jesus the Mes- 
siak, 1146 233; GAS, HG, 432-435. 

T. K. C. 

NAZIRITE, AV Nazarite (YU, or YU, i.e., 

‘consecrated to God’; ey^AMeNOC, HYfMGNOC [in 
1 Ree-ula- Nu - ]• Ap^CMOC. HfiACMeNOC [in Am. 
tions. and in J udg ’ Ml- N *zeip, N<\z[e]i- 
pAioc, also Afioc [a|-ion] Oeoy 1 [in 
Judg. J) was the name among the Hebrews for one 
who had in a peculiar sense separated or devoted 
himself to Yahw6 2 (in Nu. 62/, 5/., 12 Y-TH ‘ to take 
the Nazirite vow of separation or consecration’; cp 
the noun nizer [*1U], applied in the same chapter 
to the consecration of the Nazirite ; and cp Conse¬ 
crate). The same word ( nJzir ) occurs in Syriac 
—not as a mere loan-word ;—it is applied, e.g ., to 
maidens consecrated to the service of Belthis; 3 in 
Hebrew the best rendering is * devotee. ’ Our first 
question, in considering the ndzir or ‘devotee,’ has 
regard to the essential conditions of his state. The 
special characteristics of a Nazirite devotee were unshorn 
locks and abstinence from wine (Judg. 13 s, cp Moore, 
ad loc. ; 1 S. In Am. 2 ii 12) ; full regulations for the 
legal observance of the Nazirite vow are given in Nu. 6, 
where every product of the grape vine is forbidden, and 
the Nazirite is further enjoined to abstain from approach¬ 
ing a dead body, even if it be that of his nearest relative, 
The law in question is not pre-exilic, and is plainly 
directed to the regulation of a known usage. It con¬ 
templates the assumption of the vow for a limited 
period, and gives particular details as to the atoning 
ceremonies at the sanctuary by which the vow must be 
recommenced if broken by accidental defilement, and 

1 So Judg. 13 7 16 17 [B] (va^ t e] tpatof, AL). Nestle thinks 
that this use of ayios (ayiov) may illustrate to yevvio/Mcvov . 
ayiov in Lk. 1 35. 

2 On the relation of -flj, ‘to consecrate/ and -rtf, ‘to vow, 

see We. Heid.V), 143 ; and especially 4 3 2 /. 

3 S. Isaac. Ant. (Bickell), 1 212 ; RSP), 483. 
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the closing sacrifice, at which the Nazirite, on the expiry 
of his vow, cuts off his hair and burns it on the altar, 
thus returning to ordinary life. Among the later Jews 
the Nazirite vow of course corresponded with the legal 
ordinance, which was further developed by the scribes 
in their usual manner (Mishna, Nazir ; cp i Macc. 349 
Acts 21 23/., Jos. A tit. xix. 6i, BJ ii. 15 i). 

How far, we must now ask, does this ordinance agree 
with pre-exilic (i.e., post-Solomonic *) usage? The two 
o Pro-Avilir P assa g es generally appealed to are Judg. 

c 13 and 1 S. 1 . An objection, however, 

usages. w ju presently be raised to the acceptance 
of the second as an authority for the early Nazirite 
usage, and even as regards the first it is not impossible 
that in its present form it may have received modifi¬ 
cation. This remark applies to Judg. 134 7 14, where 
the details imposing an elaborately strict regimen may 
perhaps be due to an interpolator (Bohme). This at 
least is certain, that the only detail of the later Nazirite 
vow which is authenticated by references in the Samson- 
legends is the wearing long hair. That the hero was 
regarded originally as an abstainer from wine is by no 
means probable, and it is evident that he did not avoid 
impurity, for he is said to have touched the carcase of a 
lion, and to have been often in contact with the slain. 
Of Samuel too (if 1 S. 1 may here be quoted) we are 
only told that his mother vowed to give him to Yahwe 
all his days, and that no razor should come upon his 
head (iS. In; note the addition of ‘wine and 
strong liquor he shall not drink’). It is not strictly 
critical, however, to refer to Samuel, for he is nowhere 
called a Nazirite (Siraeh’s description [Eeclus. 46 13^3 
‘a nazir of Yahwe in prophecy,’ nxuj '' TUi does not 
count), and from Ezek. 44 20 we may probably infer that 
letting the hair grow was an ancient priestly custom. 2 
Rightly does Wellhausen assert that according to the 
true text of 1 S. In Samuel was neither a ndthin (0 
dibau) dordv, ep Nu. 39 186 ) nor a nazir. 

It is plain therefore that the conditions of Naziriteship 
in ancient times were much less strict than afterwards ; 
plain, too, that the framers of the legal ordinance had 
no comprehension of the original Nazirite vow. In the 
case of Samson, who is the only known example of a 
Nazirite in early times, the long hair is a mark of con¬ 
secration to God (c’nSx vu, Judg. 135) for a special 
service to his people. The hair being a symbol and 
centre of vitality (see Cuttings ok the Flesh, § 2 ; 
Hair, § 2), to leave it uncut during an arduous under¬ 
taking in which the divine aid had been specially im¬ 
plored , 3 and to sacrifice it when success had been 
obtained, were equally natural. Examples of this 
primitive custom are given by Spencer, De Legibus Heb. 
3 1, cap 6 ; but the most important parallels come from 
Arabia. 

There the vow was generally one of war or revenge (. Hamasa, 
167', ‘Antara, Mo'at. 1 74 ; Moh. in Medina , 201), and till it 
was accomplished the man who vowed left his hair unshorn and 
unkempt, and abstained from wine, women, ointment, and per¬ 
fume. Such is the figure of Shanfara as described in his 
Ldmiya. The observances of the ihrdtn belong to ihe same 
usage (see Ency. Brit. 15 674; WRS, Ret. Sen/A 2 ), 333), and 
we find that at Taif it was customary to shear the hair at the 
sanctuary after a journey (Moh. in Medina, ed. Wellh. 381). 
Cp also Schwally, Kriegsalierthiinier, i. (1901). 


The difference which may be noticed between the 
Arabic usage and the easy Naziriteship of Samson, need 
not surprise us. After all, Samson [ q.v .] is not a 
historical character, but a product of the popular wit, 
which vivified dim historical traditions of a long contest 
with the Philistines, and refused no detail suggested by 
mythic or other stories of heroic men. That Nazirites 
in pre-exilic times abstained from wine, need not be 
doubted. Whether the enjoyment of every ‘ product of 

1 Post-Solomonic, because the dale of the documents is much 
later lhan that of the events professedly descrihed in them. 

2 RSfi), 483 ; Smcnd, A T Rel. GeschA 2 ), 95, n. 2 ; cp Hair, 
§ 3 - 

3 See Judg. 62, according to WRS’s “interpretation. Cp, 
however, Hair, § 3. 


the vine ’ was forbidden by usage, seems more uncertain ; 
the account of the Rechabites in Jer. hardly justifies us 
in asserting this. 1 

The spirit of warlike patriotism that characterised the 
old religion of Israel naturally produced Nazirites, and 

3 Later we ma ^ assurne l ^ at l ^ e vow suc ^ 
developments, f S ° nS u rese, ' lbled Shanfara s more 
^ closely than Samson s. 1 here is an 

unmistakable trace of this asceticism in parts of the life 
of David (see 2 S. 11 n and perhaps 1 S. 21 4/ ). We 
need not suppose, however, that the ancient Nazirites 
were exclusively warriors. They were also speaking 
examples of the old Israelitish ideal of life, and may 
therefore have been drawn from different classes. From 
the allusions in Am. 2 u f .' 1 we are led to suppose that 
at one time they had an importance—perhaps even an 
organisation — parallel to that of the prophets, which 
the true servants of Yahw& recognised as divinely sanc¬ 
tioned, while, on the other hand, the Canaanised popular 
religion of the eighth century B.c. made light of an insti¬ 
tution that belonged to a very different religious type 
from Canaanite nature-worship. The Nazirites de¬ 
scribed by Amos have also a parallel (so far as not 
drinking wine is concerned) in the Rechabites [q.v.~\. 

By the sixth century B.c. the Nazirite vow has lost 
its old simplicity and much of its old importance. The 
Priestly Code knows only of a temporary Naziriteship, 
and presupposes that the vow may be taken by women ; 
the directions are given in full in Nu. 6 (see above, §1). 

It may be noted here that in Lam. 47 the rendering 
' her Nazirites’ (AV) is altogether opposed to the con¬ 
text; RV gives ‘her nobles.’ Whether, however, vu 
ought to be interpreted thus widely, may be doubted. 
It is possible to read ,vjn, ' her magnates ’ ; the trans¬ 
position of letters is very easy, and we are spared the 
necessity of supposing a rare meaning, * noble,’ for vu. 
In Lev. 265 11 it is doubtful whether vi: ought to be 
rendered ‘an unpruned vine.’ Gray, indeed, would use 
this as a proof that the secondary sense of the word 
‘Nazirite’ (a person with unshorn hair) had over¬ 
powered the primary sense of ' devotee. ’ But surely it 
is more natural (with Gratz) to emend vu into vi'2 
(vantage), corresponding in v. 5 to vsp (harvest). 

On this we shall not dwell (see Dillmann’s com¬ 
mentary) ; we pass on at once to the NT, and notice 
MT f l ^ at some commentators find the Nazirite 

4 . w 1 reier- yow referred to in Acts 2 i 23 No less 

a person than the apostle Paul is sup¬ 
posed by them to have taken such a vow, but without 
waiting till he had fulfilled the minimum period of 
thirty days’ residence in Palestine required by the school 
of Shammai 3 (cp Acts of the Apostles, § 7). This, 
however, is by no means certain. Cp also Lk. 1 15 
(John the Baptist), and the traditional account of James 
the Just (see JAMES, 3). 

Dillmann, Num., Deut.,Jos. ; Driver ,Joet and Amos, 152 /.% 
W. R. Smith, A.SI 2 ), 332 /., 482; We. Heid.A), 117 ff. 166/.; 

Stade, GVl, 1 479 ; Smend, Lchrbuch der 

5. Literature, alttest. Rel.'geschA*), 9^-96 ; Nowack, Arch. 

(with reff.) ; Benzinger, Arch. 429 
pf.; Grill, in Jahrbb.f prof. Thcol., 1880, pp. 645 pf.; G. B. 
Gray, in Joum. 0/ Theol. Studies, 1 201 jf.; Griineisen, Der 
Ahnencultus, 1900, pp. 467192112^; Schwally, Kriegsalter - 
thitmer, 1901 (ingenious). \v. R. S.—T. K. C. 

NEAH (nr 3 H; aoza [B], no Y a [L], *nn. [A]), 
in Zebulun (Josh. 19 13I*), possibly a corruption of Neiel 
[q.v.], which appears in 1^.27, very near the valley of 
Iphtah-el (also mentioned in v. 14), in the delimitation 
of Asher. 


1 It may be questioned whether the Kenite kinsmen and 
allies of the primitive bene Israel can have been really opposed 
to the cultivation of the vine. The Negeb was, in parts, a vine- 
producing country (see Negeb). 

2 The slight doubt expressed by G. B. Gray whether the 
Nazirites in the time of Amos were compelled to abstain from 
wine, seems hardly necessary. 

3 The school of Hillel, however, declared that the residence 
must be for the whole time to which the original vow referred. 
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NEAPOLIS (n6A ttoAic* Actsl6n; WH, nea- 
noAlc). the port at which Paul landed on the second 
day from Troas, when he sailed thence in response to 
the vision calling him to Macedonia. Originally be¬ 
longing, like all this coast, as far as the Strymon, to 
Thrace, 1 Neapolis was at this time (about 50 A. n.) in the 
province of Macedonia. Its name (‘ New Town ’) would 
indicate that it was either a recent foundation or an 
older and unimportant place awakened to new life by 
the accession of fresh colonists—perhaps from Daton, 
which was in the neighbourhood (Strabo, 330, frag. 36, 
Aclttjvwv 7 r6\is Nea 7 roXts teal avrb t6 Aarov), if, indeed, 
Daton was not the original name of Neapolis. Doubt¬ 
less the growth of Neapolis was closely associated with 
the rise of Philippi, the centre of the mining district on 
the farther side of Mt. Symbolum. Neapolis was the 
port of Philippi, about 10 m. inland (9 R. m., Appian, 
BC 4 106 ; cp Itineraries ). It lay opposite the island of 
Thasos (Dio Cass. 4735, kclt avTiirtpas Qacrov). These 
indications point to the site of the modern Kavalla , 
which is situated on the bay of the same name, on a 
promontory with a harbour on either side. The tri¬ 
remes of Brutus and Cassius lay here at the time of the 
battle of Philippi (44 B.c.; Appian, l.c.). Remains of 
a Roman aqueduct, etc., and many inscriptions, are 
found at Kavalla; but these facts do not prevent 
Cousinly from placing Neapolis at Eski~Kavalla (Old 
Kavalla), a deserted harbour about 10 m. to the W. 

( Voyage dans la MacMoine , 2 119 f). 

Ramsay points out that the writer of the narrative in 
Acts (in his view, Luke) ‘ hardly ever omits to name the 
harbours which Paul sailed from or arrived at, even 
though little or nothing in the way of incident oc¬ 
curred in them’ (St. Paid the Traveller , 21). Having 
once mentioned Neapolis, he omits its name on the 
subsequent journeys (Acts 20 16). Here, as in other 
sea-ports, Paul apparently found no opening (cp the 
case of Seleucia, Acts IB4; of Attalia, Act 14 25 ; of 
Cenchrea, Acts 1 818). w. J. w. 

NEARIAH (rnM, § 37 1 but is it not like Pelatiah 
and Shephatiah a distorted form of a gentilic? Cp 
also Noadiah [Che.]—NO)AA[e]lA [BA], N6ApiOY> 
NAApiAC [L]). 

1. A descendant of Zeruhbabel, 1 Ch. S22/I 

2. A Simeonite captain, temp. Hezekiah, 1 Ch. 442. 

NEBAI, RV Nobai (MT ' 2 ) 1 ), Neh. HhgM, called 

in Ezra IO43 Nebo (q.v., iii. 2, end). 

NEBAIOTH or NEBAJOTH (AV in Gen. ; 
r\' 2 ) ; naBakaG. nabaioth ), b. Ishmael, Gen. 25 i 3 
(naiBgcop [E]) 363 (naBaicop [P])> 1 Ch. I29 Is. 6O7. 
A North Arabian nomad people, mentioned with Kedar 
[q.v.], just as the Nabaiti are mentioned in Assyrian 
inscriptions with the Kidrai and the Aribi. See Naba¬ 
taeans, and cp Ishmael, §4(1), also Glaser, Skizze , 
2266/., Hommel, AHT 275 (who connects the name 
with Nebo, on the analogy of Ashtaroth, Anathoth). 

NEBALLAT (L&3: ; n^BaAAat taf ], naBa- 

Aat [L], BN*A om.), a Benjamite town, named with 
Hadid and Lod, Neh. 11 34. Now Beit Nebula, 
situated on a low hill, 3J m. NE. of Lydda, and nearly 
2 m. N. of Hadid. See Rob. BP 3 30] GuOrin, 
Sam. 2 67 f .; PEFAI 2 296. 

NEBAT (D 33 , cp Sab. D 3307 K ; naBat, 

naBaG [BAL]),' the ‘father’ of Jeroboam I. [q.v.] 
(1 K. 11 26 122 15 etc.), but properly a clan name of the 
type of 4 Ishmael,’ ‘ Jezreel’ (see below). 

Neubauer (Stud. Bib. I 221) connects it with Naboth [q.v.], 
the confusion of 53 and n being not impossible, and suggests that 
Nebat and Naboth may both be connected with Nebaioth 
[q.v.], the N. Arabian Nabaili ( = n'33) of A§ur-bani-pal, and the 
1D33 of the Nabataean inscriptions (see Nab at Avans). We 
might almost as well compare the Babylonian Nabatu of the 
inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser III., Sargon, and Sennacherib,* 2 

1 Pliny (HN 4 18) reckons it Thracian; but Strabo (330) and 
Ptol. (313) connect it with Macedonia. 

2 See Schr. KA TP), 147 J KGF^ff. 
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who are Aramaeans. True, the above Sabaean parallels suggest a 
different explanation : ‘ [God is] splendour'; cp Ass. nabatu , 

4 to shine * (Del. Prol . p8). But we must perhaps not be too 
confident of the originality of the formation with el, ‘God.’ 

T. K. C. 

NEBO ( 133 ), a Babylonian deity (Is. 4 Gi, naBco 
[B Theod. Aq.], NeBoyc [Symm.], AAftAN [NAQ]) ; 
Nabu, the patron of Borsippa, is meant. The proximity 
of Borsippa to Babylon naturally led to the association 
of Nabu with the still more popular Marduk (Meko- 
DACH). In the later theological system Nabu became 
Marduk’ s son. 4 Every New Year’s day the son paid a 
visit to his father, on which occasion the statue of Nabu 
was carried in solemn procession from Borsippa across 
the river, and along the main street of Babylon leading 
to the temple of Marduk ; and in return the father deity 
accompanied his son part way on the trip back to 
E-Zida [the name of Nabu’s temple at Borsippa].’ 1 
With the Mandoeans and Harranians Nabu was the 
deity corresponding to Hermes or Mercury ; with the 
Babylonians, too, he was closely connected with the 
planet Mercury. One of the ideograms connects his 
name with nabu, ‘to call, name, proclaim.’ He was 
reckoned the originator of the art of writing on tablets. 
According to Gunkel 2 the mention in Ezek. 92 of a 
supernatural being (one of six) in human form, 4 with a 
writer’s inkhorn at his side,’ is suggested by the descrip¬ 
tions of Nabu, who is not only the god of wisdom, but 
the herald of the gods (hence his name Papsukal, 
supreme, or sacred, messenger). His consort was 
named Tasmitum, with whom Ashima [y.z-.]is by some 
identified. Whether we may venture to assume that the 
name of this Babylonian god attached itself to the 
Moabite and Judahite towns called Nebo, and to the 
mountain known as Nebo, and also entered into some 
persona] names such as Barnabas (for Barnebus?) and 
Machnadebai, seems to the present writer doubtful. 

It seems more probable that mutilation has taken place 
in some or all of these cases, and that N6bo comes in 
the case of Mt. Nebo from Negbu (see Nebo ii., § 2), 
and in the case of the other names from Nadabu (an old 
ethnic name ; see Nadab). Cp the identification of the 
Moabite Nebo w ith Nadabath. See Babylonia, § 26. 

t. k. c. 

NEBO () 21 , naBay [BAFL]). xNebo in P is the 
name of the mountain from which Moses surveyed the 
, promised land, and where he died (Dt. 

1 w 116 ° 1Cl 3249 f. 34 i). It is also mentioned in the 
theory. j t i nerar y (Nu. 3347) as a place before 
which the Israelites encamped, in the mountains of 4 the 
Abarim ’ (q.v. )—a plural noun which is commonly 
taken to mean the NW. part of the Moabite plateau 
with Mt. Nebo. Among the ridges by which this great 
plateau descends to the Jordan valley there is one w hich 
specially draws attention by a headland, 5 m. SW. of 
Heshbon, and 9^ m. due E. of the NE. end of the 
Dead Sea, to the fiat top of which, crowned by a ruined 
cairn, the name Neba is attached . 3 By R (Dt. 34 x) 
Mt. Nebo is identified with the 4 top (or, as some think, 
headland) of the Pisgah,’ which D 2 , and probably also 
J, regarded as the mountain of Moses' death. About a 
mile from Neba are the ruins (Byzantine) of Siaghah, 
and half a mile to the SW. the ridge ends in a project¬ 
ing spur called Ras Siaghah, the slopes of which fall 
steeply on all sides to the Jordan valley and the Dead 
Sea (Conder, Heth and Moab , 132/.); it is usual to 
identify this headland with 4 the Pisgah’ (see Pisgah). 
The view from both points is nearly the same ; but the 
Ras Siaghah commands a fuller view of the Jordan 
valley beneath. It is admitted, however, by all that the 

1 Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Ass. 127. , 

2 ‘Der Schreiberengel Nabu im AT u. im Judenthum, 

A rchiv f. Religionsiviss. 1 (3) 294-300. 

2 This identification accords with the statement of Bus. {OS . 
• 28293) that Mt. Nebo (1 mpav) was 6 R. m. W. of Heshbon. 
Yet, until quite recent times, it has been usual, following Seetzen, 
to identify Nebo with the Jebel ‘Altarfis, about 10 m. to the S. 
Against this see Tristram, Land of Israel (1866), p. 240. 
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description of Moses* survey in Dt. 34 1^-3 does not 
entirely fit the prospect from any of the Moabite moun¬ 
tains. Conder says— 

If we make the simple change of reading ‘ towards ’ instead of 
‘unto’ in the cases of Dan and the ‘western sea‘ . . . the 
whole account reads as correctly as that of an eye-witness ; but 
it is certain that Dan (if the site near Biinias be intended), and 
the utmost, or ‘hinder,’ or most western sea, cannot be visible 
from Nebo to any mortal eye (Heth and Moab, 135). 

Driver naturally enough passes over this improbable 
suggestion, but thinks (Deut. 420) that ‘the terms of 
Dt. are hyperbolical, and must be taken as including 
points filled in by the imagination, as well as those 
actually visible to the eye,’ whilst Dillmann, Wellhausen, 
and others regard the whole description as a later in¬ 
sertion which spoils the simplicity and naturalness of 
the original narrative. Lastly, W. F. Birch, being dis¬ 
satisfied with the views of English scholars known to 
him, surmounts the difficulties by proposing new sites 
for Dan, the ' hinder sea,’ and Zoar, assuring us that if 
we will only identify Pisgah with Tal’at el-Benat, the 
biblical description will be found to be literally true 
(PEEQ, 1898, pp. no/). 

Certainly the last-named writer seems to be correct 
in requiring the description to be taken literally. 1 It is 
2 A new essent ^ Moses should be compensated 
"theory ^° r exc l us i° n from the Promised Land 
by at least a sight of it in its full extent (cp 
Dt. 327), and we are expressly told that Yah we showed 
it to him, and (Dt. 347) that his eye had not grown diin 
from age. Dillmann’s suggestion may be plausible ; 
the text, as it stands, has peculiarities, and these, to 
critics of the text as it stands, may seem to point to a 
later editor. If, however, there are traces in Ex. and 
Nu. of an underlying story of the Israelites’ pre- 
Canaanitish period which differs in important respects 
from that which lies before us on the surface (see 
Moses, § 16), we are justified in examining the text of 
Dt. 34 1-3 rather more closely. The result of such a 
searching criticism is that Moses, according to the 
primitive story, no more drew his last breath on the 
traditional Mt. Nebo than his brother Aaron did on the 
traditional Mt. Hor. The corruptions of the text pre¬ 
supposed in the following attempt to restore the original 
(see Crit. Bib.), which the late narrators transformed, 
may all, it is believed, be justified by parallel cases of 
the same kind elsewhere. 

And Moses went up from Arabia of Musri to the top of the 
mountain of the Negeb of Jerahnieel [fronting Jerahmeel]. 2 
And Yahwe showed him Jerahmeel as far as Dan, and all Tap- 
puhim [the land of Jerahmeel and Musri], all the land of Judah 
as far as the Jerahmeelite sea ,3 and the Negeb of Jerahmeel 
[the land of Jerahmeel, the land of Musri], 

This was, in fact, the land, the fairest part of which 
the spies of the Israelites (surely two, as in Josh. 2 i) 
had, according to primitive tradition, explored, and 
which Moses, according to the same tradition, surveyed 
before his death from a prominent mountain on the 
border of the Jerahmeelite Negeb. The mountain may, 
for shortness, have been sometimes called laarin. Mt. 
Negbu ; its full name was the Mountain of the Negeb 
of Jerahmeel. 

There are three other passages which, when critically 
emended, confirm the view which is here taken. These 
are Nu. 21 20 231428 and Dt. 3249. 

(a) Nu. 21 20. We can now supplement the articles Beer and 
Nahaliel. The stations mentioned are, most probably, ‘ Beer- 
jerahmeel, Bamoth, the top of the Pisgah.’ The third of these, 
however, has really a fuller title. As Gratz has seen, n'JH (‘ the 


1 He is also partly right, as will be seen, in supposing the sea 
to be the Dead Sea— i.e., the original story meant this, though 
not the story as transformed in the traditional text. 

2 The words in square brackets are to be regarded as glosses. 

For the reading ^2nT instead of njDSH cp Mephibosheth, 
Paseah ; for c'rPDn instead of cp Naphtuhim ; and for 

instead of ini' see Jerjcho, § 2. 

3 The true original name of the Dead Sea; see Sai.t Sea. 
For the reading ’SjUDriTn tfn for jlintn D»n, cp TIN nS'y for 

in Ezra 2 31. 


valley’) is probably miswritten for 133 i.-j. Following the 
parallel passage, when corrected as above, we should read— 
‘and from Bamoth to the slopes of the mountain of the Negeb 
of jerahmeel, which Jooks forth towards the highlands of Edom.’ 
JD'tT’n. like pD'iT in Ps. 68 7 [8], is probably a corruption of 
din rnc\ 

(b) Nu. 2314. ‘And he took him to the highlands (.Tib) of 
Zophim, to the top of the Pisgah.’ So the text stands. ‘Zophim,' 
however (D'DlX), should probably be ‘Missur* (TUfD), and ‘the 
Pisgah * should be ‘Jerahmeel.’ 

(c) Nu. 23 28. ‘And Balak took Balaam to the top of the 
Peor, that looks forth upon the desert.’ So according to MT. 
But ‘the Peor * ("lli’Sn) has, most probably, been corrupted out 
of ‘the mountain of Missur’ (TJfD), and ‘the desert’ (JD'trn) 
should be * the highlands of Edom ’ (C"IN .Tib). Conder’s account 
of the view from his ‘cliff of Peor ’ {Heth and Moab , 142) must 
not tempt us to follow him. Balak was probably not a Moabite, 
but a Misrite (see Zippor). 

(d) Dt. 32 49. ‘Go up to this mountain of the Abarim, to 
Ml. Nebo, which is in the land of Moab, which fronts Jericho.’ 
So MT. But ‘the Abarim’ should probably be ‘ the Arabians' 
(D'Diy); ‘Moab’ should be ‘Missur’; ‘Jericho’ should he 
* Jerahmeel,’ 

We have now to ask how the geographical require¬ 
ments of all the passages referred to can be most satis¬ 
factorily met. The mountain, it appears, was in the, 
Negeb; it was NE. of Kadesh-Jerahmeel (Kadesh- 
‘barnea’); it ‘looked forth’ towards Edom (ep Nu. 
20 16) ; it commanded a view of the Negeb of Jerahmeel 
as far as the southern Dan (i.e. , probably Halusah ; 
see Shechem, Ziklag), and of Judah (the early, 
diminutive land of Judah) as far east as the Jerah - 
meelite Sea (i.e., the Dead Sea). Even if it be true 
that the Moses elan itself did not take Zarephath 
(Sebeita ?), but left this to a kindred clan, we may 
still venture to place the mountain not far from Zare¬ 
phath. Very possibly it is some part of the 4 exten¬ 
sive mountain plateau ealled Magrah, which, though 
intersected by several broad wadies, runs northward, 
without any break, to a point within a few miles of 
Wady es-Seba‘, where it is divided by Wady er-Rahama 
(cp Jerahme’el) from the mountains of that name’ 
(E. H. Palmer; ep Negeb). There are certainly 
different points in this great plateau from which impres¬ 
sive views might be obtained both towards Edom and 
towards the Negeb of Jerahmeel and Judah. Thus the 
interest of the Negeb is considerably heightened by the 
results of a not merely negative, but reconstructive, 
criticism. See Pisgah. t. k. c. 

NEBO 033 , n&Bay)’ a hiN town taken by the 
Reubenites with Heshbon, Elealeh, etc. (Nu. 323 [za 38 
A pa/jno, F vafiu ; BL om.], 3347 1 Ch. 58 . Omitted 
in the Reuben list, Josh. 13 15). Mesha (inscr./. 14) 
boasts of having taken it from Israel and exterminated 
its people (for Mesha’s spelling of the name [naj], see text 
of inscr. [Mesiia]). It remained Moabite, and is men¬ 
tioned with the above places in the lament over Moab 
(Is. 152 Jer. 48122). Nebo was a hill town (Is. l.c .), and 
situated, perhaps, near the mountain of the same name 
(but see Nebo, Mount), although Eus. (ON( 2 >, 28393) 
speaks of a ruined Nabau, 8 R. m. S. of Heshbon, 6 
R. m. to the W. of which he locates the mount. 1 

2. A city of Judah, the ‘ sons ’ (citizens) of which are 
mentioned after the * men ’ of Bethel and Ai, Ezra 229 
(vafiov [B], -/Sw [A], -ftav [L] ; in 1 Esd. 521 3 om.). 
In the || passage, Neh. 733, they are ealled ‘ the men of 
the other Nebo* (nn,y '133, vafiia aap [B, cp Sw.], 
va( 3 [€]ia eKarov [NA], va/ 3 av [L]). Very possibly 133 
is a corruption of mnj, ’Nadabu' (ep Nebo, i.); inx, ‘ the 
other,* in Neh. 733, is, according to Crit. Bib., a mis¬ 
understood fragment of bt<zm' 'Jerahmeel*; if so, it 
need not have been accidentally introduced from v. 34, 
as Meyer ( Entst. 149) suggests ; but ep L. The com¬ 
mune of 'Nebo* (Nadabu?) is represented in the list of 

1 The notice in OSP) 28396 rests upon a confusion of Nebo 
with Nobah (Nu. 3242), which goes back to 3 
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those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 end ; cp ii., 
§ I 7 [^])» Ezra 10 43 (vaftov [USA], -fiav [L]), and 
appears by error in Neh. 10 19 [20] as Nebai, RV Nobai 
(K t. '313 ; Kr. '3':). T. K. c. 

NEBUCHADREZZAR (>VN 7 P ! OJ, Jer. 21 2 etc., 
and so Jos. and Strabo N<\BOKOApocopoc> Abydenus 
NABoyKOApocopoc, corresponding with Bab. form 
[below]; incorrectly — Dan. 1 x etc. 

[see BDB], and so NABoyxoAoNOCOp [with 
various scribal corruptions], -NOCOpoc Jos. [see 
Niese, Index]), the Babylonian monarch Nabu-kudur- 
usur, son and successor of Nabopolassar on the 
throne of Babylon. He was second of the name, 
Nabu-kudur-usur I. being of the Pase dynasty (about 
1139-1123 B.c.). Nabopolassar had secured the throne 
of Babylon, during the years of weakness and dissension 
in Assyria which followed the death of Asur-bani-pal, 
apparently by aid of the Chaldean party in Babylon. 
While the power of Media was rising to the N. of 
Assyria, the astute founder of the neo-Babylonian 
Empire married his son Nebuchadrezzar to Amuhia, 
daughter of Cyaxares, king of Media. 1 Hence, when 
the crisis came and the enemy closed in upon Nineveh, 
Babylon was able to claim alliance with Media and at 
least lent a moral support to the overthrow of Assyria. 
After that event had destroyed the balance of power in 
Mesopotamia, the Medes or Manda nominally held the 
northern kingdom, while Babylonia retained independ¬ 
ence. The decline of Assyrian power was always 
Egypt’s opportunity in Syria. Necho II., perhaps as 
early as 608 b.c., had begun to advance along the 
coast ; he was vainly opposed by Josiaii [q.v.\ and by 
the time that Assyrian resistance (606 b.c. ?) collapsed he 
was probably master of all Syria. The power of Media 
may have been exhausted by the struggle to capture 
Nineveh ; at any rate it was Nebuchadrezzar (Berossus- 
Josephus, c. Ap. I19) who successfully opposed the 
Egyptian king at Carchemish, 605 B.C. 2 How far 
Median troops assisted we do not know ; but either the 
alliance of Babylonia with the detested Manda had be¬ 
come very strong or the Manda were otherwise en¬ 
grossed by the rising Persian power. The powers in 
Assyria must have been either actively allied or singularly 
helpless for Babylonian troops to operate successfully 
in Syria and beyond. In all probability the remnant 
of the Assyrian troops took service under Nebuchadrezzar 
rather than with the Medes. 

It was on this expedition that Nebuchadrezzar was brought 
into contact with the kingdom of Judah. On the difficulties in 
2 K. 24 \ ff . (cp 2 Ch. 30 16) see Jehoiakim. The inscriptions 
are unfortunately silent. 

Nebuchadrezzar’s succession to the throne of Babylon 
seems to have been accomplished without difficulty, and 
he entered on his long reign of forty-three years, 604 B.C. 
to 561 B.c. He had probably recalled the greater part 
of his troops from the W., leaving only garrisons and 
governors in the more important cities, after the Assyrian 
model. His absence in Babylon and the necessity of 
watching events in Media and Elam, where Teispis the 
Persian made himself independent as king of Ansan, 
600 B.c., obliged Nebuchadrezzar to leave the W. alone. 
Relieved of the pressure, Egypt recovered, and under 
its new king Apries-Hophra began to adopt the usual 
policy of inciting the West to rebellion. How far Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar had his hands tied by the troubles in Media 
is not clear ; but, either by active assistance to Persia or 
by maintaining a powerful frontier guard, he was able 
to preserve peace in Babylonia ; and when his warlike 
neighbours had once more quieted down he was able to 
reach Palestine without danger to his line of communi¬ 
cations. A hostile power in Assyria, or a too active 
ruler in Elam, must have paralysed an advance to Syria. 

1 Abydenus in Eusebius, Ckron. 1 9. 

2 Jer. 46 2 2 K. 2829. See Egypt, § 68. [Some doubt, how¬ 
ever, rests upon the battle of Carchemish. See Jeremiah 
(Book), § 14, Prophet, § 45.3 
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Affairs in Judaea had been in a very unsettled state for 
some time. How Jehoiakim [q.v.] rebelled, and left 
a heritage of woe to his son and successor Jehoiachin 
[q.v. ], who after a three months’ reign surrendered to 
the Babylonians, is told elsewhere (cp Israel, § 41). 
Nebuchadrezzar had then arrived in person (2 K. 24 n) 
to direct the siege of Jerusalem. He captured the city 
in 597 B.C. This was only an event in the general plan 
of reducing the W. to order ; Tyre and Sidon remained. 
Egyptian influence was always strong there, and the 
traders must constantly have carried sedition into the E. 
unless Tyre was friendly. The traders could not be 
interfered with ; they were too valuable. But Tyre 
would be a rich prize, and once in Babylonian hands 
the source of much mischief would be suppressed. 
Sidon was soon dealt with : the Assyrian kings had 
made that easy ; but though Nebuchadrezzar prosecuted 
the siege of Tyre for thirteen years (under Ithobaal II., 
see Tyke), 585-572 b.c. , he could not take it (see Baby¬ 
lonia, § 66 ; Phoenicia, § 20). This siege was the 
outcome of a fresh outburst of activity on the part of 
Egypt. Nebuchadrezzar having settled affairs in Judea 
had returned to Babylon with his captives and spoil. 
What kept him there so long, eight or nine years, we 
do not fully know. Troubles in Elam, the death of the 
king of Ansan and the division of Media between the 
first Cyrus, his elder son, and Ariamna the younger son, 
probably needed careful watching, if not diplomatic 
interference. 1 But when Nebuchadrezzar was again 
free, he seems, according to the views of some, to have 
met and defeated the army of Apries, 587 B.C., and 
proceeded to a further invasion of Egypt (see Egypt, 
§ 69 ; Babylonia, § 66). Like the Assyrian invasions 
of Egypt, this was a punitive expedition ; and though 
fairly claiming to be a conqueror of Egypt, Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar could not govern it. Zedekiah had relied on 
Egypt (Ezck. 17 i 5 ) and rebelled, only to bring on his 
land an invasion that culminated in a second siege and 
capture of Jerusalem in 587 b.c. Zedekiah fled, but 
was captured (Jer. 39 s), and, having witnessed the death 
of his children, was blinded and carried to Babylon. 
The city of Jerusalem was sacked, the temple and 
palaces destroyed by fire, and the walls made a heap of 
ruins. The country was placed under the Babylonian 
governor Nabu-zer-iddin. 

That Egypt was not long under Nebuchadrezzar is 
clear from the fact that five years later the Babylonian 
governor on his way to Egypt (Jos. Ant. x. 97) carried 
off more captives from Jerusalem, Jer. 5230. This 
was in the twenty-third year of Nebuchadrezzar's reign. 
Almost the only historical inscription of this king 2 
speaks of a further expedition to Egypt in the thirty 
seventh year of his reign. Amasis seems to have been 
able to hold the country outside the Delta. Lydia was 
growing in power, and Nebuchadrezzar may have 
influenced Media to attack Lydia; at any rate he 
(Labynetus? Herod. 1 74), with the king of Cilicia, 
mediated between them in 585 b.c., after the battle of 
the Halys (see Babylonia, § 66 ). On the theory 
that he may have at one time conducted operations 
against Kedar, to account for Jer. 492833, see Jere¬ 
miah (Book), § 20, vii. 

Unfortunately, in the fragments above noted, we 
possess no proper history of Nebuchadrezzar. The 
task of reconstruction is laborious, and must remain 
unsatisfactory until further discovery. That his annals 
found a native historian is almost certain. The inscrip¬ 
tions which have been preserved chiefly commemorate 
his pious restoration of the temples and ruined cities of 
his land. Temple restorations in Sippar, Kutha, 
Erech, Larsa, Ur, and many other minor cities are 
recounted at a length which bears eloquent witness to 

1 Perhaps at this time Nebuchadrezzar made himself master 
of Susa, and restored its I Star image carried away to Erech by 
Asur-bani-pal (?), when Susa was under Elamite supremacy. 

2 Published by Strassmaier, Nbkd. 194. 
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his power and the vitality of the religious feelings of his 
people. Babylon itself benefited above all. It became 
almost a new city. New streets were laid out, the 
Euphrates banked, new walls and an outer line of 
defence erected, which rendered the place impregnable. 
The new palace, the famous hanging gardens (if Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar’s work), and above all the restored temple of 
Bel (see Babylon, § 5), were his pride and his great 
claim to remembrance. Sir II. Rawliuson stated that 
he had examined the bricks of the ruins of not less than 
a hundred cities or temples near Bagdad, and scarcely 
found any that did not bear the stamp of Nebuchadrezzar 
son of N abopolassar. 

The references to Nebuchadrezzar in Daniel [f.v.] and the 
later classical stories are not necessarily without foundation ; but 
his name became the centre of much that is probably pure 
romance. For example, the story of his madness receives no 
support from the fact that lycanthropia has been attested else¬ 
where. 1 His own inscriptions speak only of a four-year-long 
suspension of interest in public affairs, which may not be a refer¬ 
ence to his malady, though tradition of something of the kind 
may have lent verisimilitude to the account of it in Daniel. 

The text of his inscriptions will be found in KB 3 2, pp. 10-70, 
and C. J. Ball, PS BA 11 124^ c. H. W. J. 

NEBUSHASBAN RV Nebushazban one 

of the officers of the king of Babylon (Jer. 39 13; om. 
BNWQ, N<NBOYC<N2 <NBan [Theod. in Q m e-]). It appears 
to be the Ass. nabu-sizib-anni , i.e., ‘ Nebo delivers 
me,’ a name actually borne by the son of Necho I., 
king of Egypt, in token of his vassalage to the king of 
Assyria. 

NEBUZARADAN (jnXlT-Up, Bab. Nabu-zar-iddin ; 
N<NBoyz<NpA<NN ; but -A<Np in 2 K. 258 [A]; Nabu- 
zarda n), * chief of the body-guard’ to Nebuchadrezzar ; 
see 2 K. 258 n 20 Jer. 5230, and, on his special relations 
to Jeremiah, Jer. 39 n 4O2 5. The name is good Baby- 
lonian, Nabu-zar-iddin, ‘ Nabfi has given a seed,’ and 
occurs often. Cp Israel, § 42 ; Jeremiah, § 2. 

c. h. w. j. 

NECHO (so AV in.2Ch. 352022 Neco RV ; else¬ 
where Pharaoh-Nechoh, RV Pharaoh-Nkcoh, but Pharaoh- 
Necho, RV Pharaoh-Neco in Jer. 462; 133 and [in 2 K. 
2329 33-35.] rfap, £5 [and Manetho] ’Se\a.u>, Vg. Nechao [Herod. 
Diodor. Nexok, Jos. Ne^aus, other MSS Ne^aws; 2 on the 
Egyptian form and the Assyrian JViku, see below]). 

Son of Psametik I., second king of the 26th or 
Saitic dynasty (610-594). 3 His royal names are, 
Nem-eb-re , 4 ‘renewing the heart of the sun-god,’ 
Nk'w 5 (phonetically something like Ne-ko-2i , read 
Nekou). The second or personal name was taken from 
his grandfather Necho (I.), known in the Assyrian 
inscriptions as Ni-ku-u, Nikfi, of Sai and Mempi, the 
most powerful of the Egyptian nomarchs at the time of 
the Assyrian conquest (Nechao in Manetho ; cp Herod. 
2152). Like Psam(m)etik, it seems to be of Libyan 
etymology; 6 almost all Egyptian monarchs of that 
period descended from officers of Libyan mercenaries. 7 

Necho II. was, evidently, one of the most active and 
enterprising Pharaohs ; but he had too short a reign 
and lived under too unfavourable political constellations 
to accomplish much. His attempt at conquering Syria 
from the crumbling Assyrian empire during its last 
struggles is referred to in 2 K. 2329-247 = 2 Ch. 35 20- 
364 (with free additions). This expedition ' against the 

1 See Madness, and cp Wi. A OF 2 214. 

2 Wiedemann, Gesch. /Egypt . 628, quotes the mutilation 
Nebad; Cramer, A need. Par. ii. 20423, Nechaob ; Cedren. 
i. 197 12, Bekk., Necheuo 1 1 195 9. 

3 The statement of Herodotus is confirmed by Apis-stelae. 

The numher of years is corrupted from sixteen to six in Africanus 

and Eusebius, to nine in Syncellus. _ 


n 


1 < 

c — 


6 It is hardly identical with a name of the earliest period 
N-lc 7 v, as Griffith has suggested {sfZ, 34, 1896, 50). 

7 Schafer, AZ, 33 [1895], 116, on very inadequate grounds, 
assumed Ethiopian descent for that Saitic family. 
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king of Assyria to the river Euphrates ’ (2 K. 2329) was 
undertaken early in Necho’s reign (609-608) ; as is well 
known, King Josiah of Judah opposed his march ; he 
did this, not from pious rashness, but as a vassal of 
Assyria. On the question of the locality where he 
fell, see Egypt, § 68, and Josiah, § 2, and cp MVAG 
3 $4- Three months after the battle of Megiddo (the 
name is correct) Necho performed divers authoritative 
acts as suzerain of Judah. Jehoahaz was carried in 
chains from Riblah, 1 and Jehoiakim had to pay a heavy 
fine. See Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim. The allusion in 
Jer. 47 1 to the time when * Pharaoh smote Gaza ’ is to 
be referred to Necho’s expedition. 2 Necho’s Syrian 
domination (of which a stone found in Sidon or Byblus 3 
is the only monument) came to an end, three or four 
years later (about 605), when the king of Babylonia, 
as successor to Assyria, reclaimed the Syrian provinces. 
The army of Necho suffered a complete defeat by 
Nebuchadrezzar, at that time the Babylonian crown- 
prince. The Jews, probably, still continued to cherish 
hopes of Egyptian opposition to the Babylonians, but in 
vain (2 K. 247). 

On Necho’s most important public work—the digging 
of the canal through Goshen to the Red Sea—see 
Egypt, § 68. The work certainly was not abandoned, 4 
otherwise Necho could not have kept a strong fleet on 
the Red Sea (Herod, li). The inscriptions of Darius 
show too that the ‘ Suez-canal ’ of this king (Herod. 439, 
Strabo, 804) was only a restoration of Necho’s work 
which the sand of the desert had filled in, as happened 
with various later attempts at connecting the Nile and 
the Red Sea. 5 The sending of an Expedition under 
Phoenician leaders around Africa (Herod. 4 42) confirms 
the fact that Necho had great plans in Africa, of which 
we know little. 6 

The great canal seems to have left the king little time 
for other constructions. Some traces of building in 
Memphis (where also during his lifetime an Apis-bull 
was buried) have been found. Necho’s tomb in Sais 
seems to have been destroyed together with his mummy 
last century. 7 w. M. M. 

NECKLACE. A compound term like * necklace ’ is 
not to be expected in a version of the Bible which retains 
the Hebrew colouring. Still it will be convenient to 
bring together under this heading the different Hebrew 
words which are used for ornamental chains (sec 
Chains) such as we commonly call necklaces, or for 
neck-ornaments in general. 

1. Strings of cylinders (see Ring, § 1) are represented 
on Assyrian sculptures. 8 Similar strings of precious 
stones, pearls, or beads are described in Cant. 1 10 as 
D'inn haruzim (AV ‘chains of gold’ ; RV ‘strings of 
pearls,’ 0 bpfxlaKOL), and o'Yin (AV ' rows,' RV ‘ plaits,' 
0 Tpvybvcs), Cant. 1 10. Probably 9 the ‘ apples of gold ’ 
(Toy, ' golden fruits ’) in Prov. 25 11 (a corrupt passage) 
should give place to 'a string of pearls, or beads,’ 
D'inn "rin; D'inn means properly not * strings,’ but 
4 beads (or the like) strung together ’ (cp Kon., ii. 1 136). 
For ‘beads,’ however, we may, especially in Cant. 1 10, 

1 Cp Winckler, ^6^1504. 

2 See Gaza. On the statement of Herodotus (2159), see 
Wiedemann, Clio , 566 /. 

3 Published by Griffith, PS BA 16 91. On the vague possibility 
of finding the Egyptianised name of a king of Byblus in it, see 
W. M. Muller in MVAG 1 190. 

4 On the improbability of an oracle as the reason, cp Wiede¬ 
mann {Gesch. Ag., 627), w ho, however, believed in the abandon¬ 
ment and ascribed it to political difficulties. 

5 See W. M. Muller, MVAG 3 152. 

6 Herodotus places the digging of the canal before the Syrian 
expedition. The opposite is more probable. 

‘ Wiedemann, 1 1. 

8 As an instance of the sacredness of such ornament may be 
cited the verse in the Babylonian Deluge-story where the 
goddess IStar swears by the necklace (lit. ‘jewel of my neck’) 
which her father had given her (Jastrow, Pel. 0/Bab. and Ass. 
503, cp Jensen in A 7 ? 6 i, 241 //. 164./). 

» For a discussion, see Baskets, n. 1 ; Che. JBL 18 208^ 
[1899]. 
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substitute ‘silver ornaments’; 1 others (e.g. , Renan, 
Siegfr.) prefer 'strings of coral,’ or (Now.) coral and 
metal. 

2. Neck-ornaments also took the form of * crescents’ 
(so RV D'nntr), Is. 3 i 8 , 2 Judg. 826f (AV ‘round tires 
[mg., ornaments] like the moon ’; (5 Aq. prjvlaKot, but 
( 5 A auoviov and ® L airoa. in Judg. ; Sym. Koafilojv in 
Judg., fjLavi&Kai in Is.; Vg. lunula \ Aram, and Syr. xino 
— i.e., ‘moon,’ like -mo in Talm.). These were, per¬ 
haps, amulets ; crescent-shaped charms are still a 
favourite Oriental protection against the evil eye. The 
crescents were worn both by women (Is., l.c .; cp 3) 
and by Midianite men (Judg. 826 ?) ; also by camels ( v. 
21 ?). In fact, riding animals are still often decorated 
with pendent metal plates. 

Budde, however, well remarks that the words, ‘ Gideon arose, 
and slew Zebah and Zalmunna, and took the crescents that were 
on their camels’ necks,’ read very strangely. His remedy is to 
suppose that the last clause is an addition suggested by v. 26b, 
in its original form (Bu. there omits all but ‘ beside the crescents 
that were about their camels’ necks’). But how came this 
particular term 0'2*i,*K? (appropriated to an ornament of the 
ladies of Jerusalem) to be used here? The more natural term 
would have been mpjy* which in fact the later editor of v. 26 
adopts. The only course left is to emend the text. The 
original text of v. 21 must have had *lt?N niiy^ilTlN Hp’1 
D.Tjpia, ‘and he took the bracelets which were upon their arms’ 
(see. Crit. Bib.). Gideon, in fact, took these royal insignia 
for himself as king. See Gideon. 

3. pjy, 'dndk, Cant. 4 g (Bl/xa), Prov. I9 (k\ol6s 
Xp^reos), Judg. 826+ (7 repLBe/xa [B], k\. XP • [AL]), 
perhaps a neck-ornament, not always a necklace (plural 
in Prov. l.c.). In Cant. 49 pjy is certainly a ditto- 
graphed -pry. EV’s rendering, ’ with one chain of thy 
neck’ is unjustifiable. Read, ‘Thou hast terrified me, 
my sister, with thine eyes (cp 65) ; thou hast terrified 
me, thou hast struck me with blindness ’ (crTUDp). See 
Crit. Bib. 

4. 11^3, kiitnds (cfxrrboKLov), Ex. 35 22 Nu. 31 5o,f perhaps a 
necklace constructed of little golden discs; so RVmg- (see 
Armlet). 

5. ’Vn, hdli Cant. 7 2 (D’N 1 ?!! ; op/xur/co?), Prov. 25 12 (on © see 
n.), 3 Hos. 2 15 [13] iT^n ( Kadoppua ), perhaps a neck-ornament. 
See the Lexicons. 

6. T 31 , rabid, Gen. 41 42 (/cAoios ; Aq. Sym. pai/ta(«)s), Ezek. 
16 11 (/caf?e/aa), and, by emendation, 2 Ch. 3 16 4 (Bertheau, Ki.). 
Cp the golden collar bestowed by the sovereign as a reward, 
like our orders ; see 7 1 and cp 1 Esd. 36 , and Joseph, § 5, c. 

7. Karon (Kr. KTJpn, hamnikd , /aayta/crjs), Dan. 5 7 16 29 1 . 

A Persian loan-word in Jewish Aramaic and in Syriac. Polybius 
(2 31) already recognised that the word was not Greek. 5 A chain 
of honour (cp 6). I. a.—T. K. C. 

NECODAN (ngkoiAan [BA]), 1 Esd. 5 37 = Ezra 2 60 
Nekoda, 2. 

NECROMANCER (D'nSn^N CHI ; Dt.l8i>t). 

See Divination, § 3. 

NEDABIAH (iTZTD, § 27, ‘ Yahwe has given or 
apportioned,’ or an expansion of ’O’l}, ‘a Nadabite’ 
[Che.]; cp Nadab), son of king Jeconiah ; 1 Ch. 3 i 8 
UeN 60 ei [B], naBaAiac [A a ], naAa Bia [L]). For 
another Nedabiah see Ananias, 9. 

NEEDLE, NEEDLEWORK. See Embroidery. 
NEEMIAS (Ecclus. 49 13), RV Nehemiah. 

1 If we read (with Gra.) mpyj for jynpj (Cant. 1 n), v. 11 will 
repeat v. 10, and will explain that the Q , *nn were of gold, the 
D'Vnn of silver. —1. A. 

2 In Is. 3 18 we also meet with ornaments called ‘little suns’ 
(□ , 0 , 3 tl' = D'D''D^» see Konig, ii. 1 144; but © epn^oKia EV 
‘cauls,’ EV»ig. ‘networks’; soGes.-Bu.). These, however, can 
hardly have been necklets. 

3 ev opfjLi(TK(o <rap8Cov in v. 11 is probably, the original render¬ 
ing of (^m)» for Which /cat adp&iov rroAureAe? now 

appears. Compare Gold (on orn). 

4 The lower border of the capital of a pillar is meant. 

5 xpvcrovv t//eAAioi/ o <£opoucri irepl ra? \CLpa<; /cal rov Tpa\TjA.OR 
oi TaXarat. Cp Krauss, Griech. u. Latein. LehnwSrter in 
Talm. , etc., 1 5. 
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NEGEB ( 233.1 and [Gen.l 3 3 iS. 30 i]; EV 
The South, but rather a technical geographical term 
meaning ‘the dry land,’ see Geography, § 2 ; h 
epHMOC, Gen. T29 13 1 3 Nu. 13 17 22 [1823] Dt. 34 3 
Josh. 128 [L] ; Gen. 13 14 20 1 24 62 etc. ; nA|"£B, 

Josh. IO40 (naBai. B) Jer. 32 [ 39 ] 44 33 [ 40 ] 13. ' Land 

of the Negeb,’ Gen. 20 1 24 62 [AV ' south-country’], 
Josh. 15 19 [AV ' south-land ’] ; RV in all three passages, 
‘the land of the south’). Perhaps intended by the 
phrase ' the land of Ngb ’ in Egyptian historical inscrip¬ 
tions (WMM As. u. Eur. 148). 

Great misapprehension is inevitably caused by the 
__ . above renderings of the AV and RV. This 

* f ij am b^ ^ aS k Cen we ^ shown by Wilton and E. H. 

® ' Palmer, but maybe pointed out once more. 

Can it be really true that the ‘ spies ’ sent, as we are told, from 
Kadesh, went up ‘ by the south ’ in order to get to Hebron ? The 
reader of the EV of Nu. 13 22 (cp 17) will think so until he learns 
the geographical fact that Hebron lay to the N. of Kadesh. He 
will also find the pointless phrase ‘ the south ’ (or in RV ‘ the 
South ’) made parallel to the hill-country and the lowland in the 
geographical descriptions in Dt. 1 7 and Josh. 10 40^, and will 
again and again miss the true geographical colouring which a 
well-defined geographical term would have given. 

Even if a doubt be permissible about the term 
Sligphelah (RV ‘ lowland ’) for the 'sloping moorland’ 
of Judah towards the Philistine Plain, there can be none 
as to the propriety of introducing the term N£geb (as 
Bennett has done in his Joshua ), which is even more 
indispensable than the universally recognised technical 
term synagogue. 

What, then, is the Negeb? It is the southernmost 
of the natural divisions of Palestine—the steppe region 
which forms the transition to the true desert ; and appar¬ 
ently it derives its name from its deficiency of water, the 
only abundant springs being in a few of the larger wadies. 
There is, however, a considerable amount of moisture 
which has infiltrated into the soil in these larger wadies, 
so that here at least the camels can always find pasturage. 
We know, moreover, that though now so deficient in 
verdure from the want of irrigation, the Negeb was, as 
lately as in the Byzantine age, much better off. We are 
also assured that between this district and the edge of 
the Tlh plateau there is a more barren region which 
must anciently have borne to the then fertile region 
of the Negeb a relation similar to that which is at 
present borne to Palestine by the Negeb in its barren¬ 
ness. It is plain that except where the word ' Negeb’ is 
used laxly for the south (see Earth [Four Quarters], 
§ 1), there is no other course open to us but to adopt the 
technical term ' the Negeb. ’ 

In the following survey we are concerned almost 
entirely with the Negeb of pre-exilic times. The early 
TB fi post-exilic community did not occupy the 

2 *r G Vk ^ Negeb any more than the Philistian Plain 
Negebs. ^ ^ech. 77 [€5 ij dpeivT}], and the pro¬ 
phetic prospect in Ob. 20). We have first to consider 
the several names, of somewhat uncertain reference, 
given to different parts of the Negeb. In 1 S. 27 10 we 
read of the Negeb (<S> r6tos) of Judah, that of the Jerah- 
meelite, and that of the Kenite; in 1 S. 30 14 of the 
Negeb ((5 r6tos) of the ' Cherethite ' and that of Caleb. 1 
In Nu. 1329, however, the land of the Negeb (€5 voros) 
is said without qualification to belong to the 'Amalekite. ’ 
This statement is perplexing. The truth appears to be 
that p*?Dy. ‘Amalek,’ is really a miswritten form of 
Vaonv. ‘ Jeraiimeel.’ From the probable evidence of 
names we learn that the Jerahmeelites at one time spread 
at least as far N. as the Wady Rahameh (cp Hormaii), in 
which name both Wilton 2 and E. H. Palmer 3 have found 
an echo of the name Jerahmeel, and to Kadesh-* barnea ’ 
(Kadesh -Jerahmccl)—i.e. t 'Ain Kadis, and the Judahite 

1 As H. P. Smith acutely points out, David did not raid the 
three Negebs spoken of on the same occasion. When Achish 
asked where David had been raiding, he answered, ‘ Against .the* 
Negeb of Judah, or against that of the Jerahmeelite, or against 
that of the Kenite.’ 2 The Negeb , 19. 

3 The Desert 0/ the Exodus , 426. 
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Carmel (for this name too is perhaps a corruption of 
Jerahmeel). The Jerahmeelites of Kadesh, however, 
appear to have been dispossessed at an early date by 
the men of Judah, on whom, as Judg. 3 13 tells us, they 
subsequently took their revenge (cp Jericho, § 2). Re¬ 
venge indeed was a fundamental element of primitive 
life in these regions. Like David himself (who pos¬ 
sibly came from 4 Debir ’ on the border of the Negeb 1 ) 
we find the * Amalekites ’ making raids upon the neigh¬ 
bouring country. The narrative in t S. 30 14 (MT) men¬ 
tions as suffering from such a raid the ' Negeb of the 
Cherethite ’ and the ' Negeb of Caleb ' (otherwise called, 
in v. 16, ‘ the land of the Pelistim [?]' and the ' land of 
Judah' respectively). Thus we have five different 
Negebs, or districts of the Negeb, mentioned. It is 
our next duty to define, so far as the historical notices 
permit, the geographical content of these several phrases. 
The kinship between the populations no doubt places 
some difficulty in our way. 

(a) The country of the Amalekites (Jerahmeelites) 
whom Saul is said to have overcome was between the 
Wady of Beersheba and the Wady of Misrim— i. e. , the 
Wady el-'Arls (see Egypt, River of)— not including, 
however, the Negeb of the ’Cherethite.’ 2 It is con¬ 
sistent with this that in 1 Ch. 439/ (see Jerahmeel, 
§ 4) the Jerahmeelites are said to have dwelt in Gerar 
(the Wady Jerfir). Their centre may be presumed to 
have been the sacred well commonly but incorrectly 
called Beer-lahai-roi 3 ( q.v ., and ep Isaac, Jehovah- 
jireh), which may have been 'Ain Muweileh. 4 At one 
time, however, they must have spread farther N. (see 
above), and in the time of David we find * cities of the 
Jerahmeelite ’ in the occupation of Judahites (1 S. 3O29). 
Doubtless they had various sacred meeting-places, such 
as the 'Ain Rahameh and especially the 'Ain Kadis (both 
visited by Rowlands). 'Ain Kadis is the En-mishpat 
(Gen. 147) at Kadesh-barnea (Jerahmeel), unless 
indeed En-mishpat is an early corruption of En Sare- 
phath ; at any rate Kadis is the famous Kadesh. 

( b ) The Kenites, whose Negeb is spoken of, came 
originally from Midian (Ex. 2 15/. MT), or rather per¬ 
haps Musri (see Kenites) ; they were allied to the 
Edomite tribe of the Kenizzites. Indeed, in 1 S. 27 10 
30 29 < 5 KL actually reads 4 Kenizzite’ where MT and 0 A 
have 4 Kenite.* We may assume the 4 Negeb of the 
Kenite (or Kenizzite) ’ to have lain to the S. of the Negeb 
of Caleb (see d ). This view accords with the statement 
in Judg. 1 16 that the Kenites joined the Judahites in a 
migration to 4 the wilderness of Arad in the Negeb of 
Jerahmeel’ (critically emended text ; see Crit. Bib ., and 
cp Kenites). As the result we learn that the cities of 
the Jerahmeelite Negeb fell into the hands of the Israelites 
(Nu. 21 3 a), more especially Hormah {q.v. ), or rather 
Rahamah, a name which seems to have suggested the 
thought of the mercifulness (cm) of Yahw6 to Israel. 
Here, therefore, the Kenites, or Kenizzites, being friendly 
to Israel, could safely dwell, and hence in 1 S. 30 29 the 
‘ cities of the Kenites ’ are mentioned between the * cities 
of the Jerahmeelites ’ and the city miscalled in MT 
Hormah, but marked out by its true name as of Jerah¬ 
meelite origin. 

1 See § 3. 

2 This appears from the emended text of 1 S. 15 7 (see Telem). 

3 The geographical definitions in Gen. 16 7 14 point away from 
the En-mishpat-sephathlm ?at Kadesh- 4 barnea.’ 4 Beer-lahai-roi ’ 
has to be 4 between Kadesh and Bered ’; Bered probably comes 
from 4 Midbar Shur’— i.e., the desert of Shur (but cp Niebuhr, 
Gesch. 1 259). The site there is plainly marked. 

4 4 About 10 hrs.’ beyond Rohebeh (Ruhaibeh), on our road (i.e., 
to hrs. camel’s pace), is a place called Moilahi (or Moilahhi), a 
grand resting-place of the caravans, there being water here, as 
the name implies (?). . . . Shall 1 not please you when 1 tell you 
that we found here Bir Lahai-roi?’ Rowlands, in Williams, 
Holy City , 1 465. A writer in PEFQ11., 1884, p. 177 offers an 
impossible etymological theory for this Moilahhi. Rowlands 
further states that the Arabs from near Gaza called the well 
Moilahhi Kad^sah, but that those of the country called it 
Moilahhi Hadjar (Hagar). It is not often that local traditions 
are so well founded ! Here, too, is the 4 site of a large and 
populous city ’ (Palmer, 356). 


One of the ‘ cities ’ referred to—it is only a short distance on 
the way from Tell ‘Arad to the Wady Rahameh—has still a 
record of its existence in the suggestive name’Tell Milh (/and r 
interchange), with which it is fair to identify the Tr ham-melah 
Clr Jerahmeel) mentioned in Josh. 1562 (see Salt, City of)’. 
Strictly, indeed, the Negeb of the Kenites was also the Negeb 
of the Jerahmeelites ; see again Judg. 1 16 (where cy» * people,* 
should be ‘ Amalek ’=* Jerahmeel ’). The Kenites appear 

also to have occupied Beersheba. 1 

(c) The 4 Negeb of the Cherethite ’ is usually explained 
as = * Negeb of the Philistine,’ and this is plausibly 
supported by the apparent equivalence of 4 Cherethites ’ 
and 4 Philistines’ in 1 S. 30 14 16. It is no doubt hard 
to understand how the Philistines came to be found in 
the Negeb ; but Matthew Poole’s Sy?iopsis has an answer 
ready— 4 the place pertained to the satrapy of Gaza (!).* 
The truth is, however, that just as jr*iD (Cherith) has been 
regarded (see Cherith) as a corruption of rom (Reiio- 
botii ), so »jvd (Cherethite) may be a corruption of 
'nnm (Rehobothite). The centre of the Negeb of the 
Rehobothites was no doubt the Wady er-Ruhaibeh 2 (see 
Reiioboth). But this section of the Negeb also in¬ 
cluded Ziklag (1 S. 30 14) or rather Halusah 3 on the site 
still known as el-Halasa, west of the Wady er-Ruhaibeh, 
in a wady the upper part of which is called 'Asluj 4 and 
the lower Halasa, and the not less historic Zephath or 
Zarephatii [q.v.] — i.e., Sebaita or Esbaita, S. of el- 
Halasa, in the Wady el-Abyad. From Zephath it re¬ 
ceived the second title CTifns px, * land of the Zarepha- 
thites,’ though in the text of 1 S. 30 16, by transposition 
and corruption of letters, dtist* has become DTicrVs. 
PSlistim— i.e., 4 Philistines.’ 

(d) The * Negeb of Caleb 1 was of course S. of Hebron, 
and included the sites of Tell ZIf, Main, and Kurmul ; 
Nabal, who is connected with Maon and Carmel, was 
a Calebite (iS. 263), and the name el-Kulab is still 
attached to a wady 10 m. SW. of Hebron. Other names 
may be added to the list from 1 S. 30 27-31, for David’s 
4 friends,' the 4 elders of Judah,’ were of course his tribal 
kinsmen ; David’s connection with the Calebites is so 
close that, in spite of tradition, we cannot help regarding 
him as a Calebite (see David, § 1, n. 2). 

( e) The Negeb of Judah was probably identical with 
that of Caleb ; the hills around Zif, Main, and Kurmul 
are in fact the outposts of the hills of Judah. In 1 S. 
30 16 the phrase ‘ the land of Judah ’ is an alternative for 
4 the Negeb of Caleb ’ in v. 14, 4 just as 4 the land of the 
Zarephathite ’ [see c] in the same clause is equivalent to 
4 the Negeb of the Rehobothite ’ in v. 14. In 2 S. 247 , 
however, the 4 Negeb of Judah’ must be understood in 
a large sense for the Negeb belonging politically to 
Judah, which, for the writer, extends to Beersheba. It 
should be remembered that David’s Ixxiyguard was (in 
our view) composed of Rehobothites and Zarephathites 
(in MT 4 Cherethites and Pelethites ’). See Rehoboth, 
Peletiiites. This implies that the Negeb from which 
David’s warriors came was thoroughly absorbed into 
Judah. The list of places in the Negeb of Judah in 
Josh. 1521-32 (P) may require a similar explanation. 
This need not prevent us from admitting that a larger 
section of the Negeb belonged, in post-Solomonic times, 
not to Judah but to Israel (see Prophet, § 6). The 
sanctuaries of the Negeb were largely resorted to by the 
N. Israelites, and Jeroboam II. seems to have recovered 

1 See 1 Ch. 4 ix/., where Tehinnah (q.v.) is probably a cor¬ 
ruption of Kinah (Kenite?)and Ir-nahash (q.v.)of 4 Beer-sheba.* 
The alliance of the Kenites with Caleb (Chelub) is also attested. 
Eshton (q.v.) comes probably from 4 Eshtemoh.’ 

2 Wilton (The Negeb, 21) deserves credit for connecting the 
Cherethite Negeb with the Wady er-Ruhaibeh, though he had 
nothing but geographical probability to guide him. 

3 Targ. Jer.’s equivalent for Bered, but rather the true form 
for ‘Ziklag,’ the current identification of which (see Ziklag) 
shows anew how greatly geography has suffered from an un¬ 
critical view of the Hebrew text. Rowlands writes thus, 

4 Khalasa (ancient Chesil I think) must have been a large city 
—the remains are very extensive—heaps of stones and portions 
of houses, etc.' (Williams, 464). 

4 ‘Asluj is connected by Rowlands (Williams, 465) with the 
name Ziklag. 
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the Negeb for Israel (2 K. 14 28 ; for an emended text, 
see Prophet, § 7). 

It is generally held that the NW. limit of the Negeb 
was a point S. of the present ed-Daharlyeh, a large 
. village between es-Semu' on the E. and 

r+v? UI Kr an £ S 0,1 the W., which is probably to 

01 the Negeb. identified with Debir, or rather (in 

our view) Beth-zur (one of several places bearing the 
name ; see Kirjath-sepher). This is a reasonable 
view, but must not be either supported or illustrated by 
the passage (Judg. 1 15) rendered in RV 1 2 3 4 for that thou 
hast set me in the land of the south, give me also springs 
of water,’ because this passage is corrupt. The Debir 
or perhaps Beth-zur there referred to is not the 4 Kirjath- 
sannah, that is, Debir’ mentioned in Josh. 15 49, but the 
well-known Beth-zur (q.v.) near Halhul, N. of Hebron, 
and the ‘ springs of water ' which have played such a 
large part in the question as to the identification of the 
Debir of Josh. 1649 are non existent in a sound text. 
The only right basis of the perfectly legitimate assertion 
that ed-Dahariyeh is 4 the frontier town between the hill- 
country and the Negeb,’ 1 is the observation of a physical 
fact. It is characteristic of the Negeb that the vegeta¬ 
tion, meagre at the 1 jest, becomes almost completely 
dried up in the heats of summer, and that the deteriora¬ 
tion of verdure begins to be visible S. of ed-Dahariyeh. 
As Conder says, 4 the district of Debir is [at the present 
day] just the limit of the settled population and of culti¬ 
vation.’ 2 Tt was probably either here or at Carmel that 
Jesse lived and David passed his early youth ; 3 here, 
too, that Saul mustered his forces to go to war with 
‘Amalek’ (1 S. 15 4 ; see Kirjath-sepher, Telaim). 

The Israelites themselves, however, did not place the N. 
boundary at ed-Dahariyeh ( = MT's Debir) but at En-rimmon, 
otherwise designated Rimmon (‘ from Geba to Rimmon,’ Zech. 
14 10) and probably called ateo Baalath-beer-rimmon, which is 
to be identified with Umm er-Rammdmim, about 9 m. N. of 
Beersheba, on a geographically important site (as Solomon, who 
appears to have fortified it, recognised) near the boundary line 
which separates the Terahin and Tiyahah territories on the S. 
from the Heniidy Arabs and Lhe hill-country on the N. 4 

On the reading Daalath-beer-rimmon, probably to be re¬ 
stored in Josh, 19 8 and in 1 K. 9 18, see Ramath of the South. 
This is, we think, the full name of the place otherwise called 
E.n-rimmox and (perhaps) Az.mon. 5 ‘Rimmon’ may be a 
popular corruption of 4 Jerahmeel.’ 

On the S. and S\V. the boundary line of the Negeb 
went by 4 Kadesh-barnea ’ (Kadesh- Jerahmeel) and 
4 Hazar-addar ’ (Hazar-Jerahmeel) — i.e., 'Ain Kadis and 
(probably) 'Ain Muweileh respectively. The authority 6 
from which we obtain this information adds that the 
southern boundary line of the land of Israel passed on 
to 'Azmon — i.e. (as we have just seen), Hazar-rimmon, 
which is Umm er-Rammdmim — and went round to the 
torrent course of Misrim, which is the well-known Wady 
el-'Arts. There is also a passage — of very late date, it 
is true, and often greatly misunderstood — in which the 
southern limit of the Negeb is fixed at a more northerly 
point than Kadesh — viz. , at Zarephath or Scbaita (Ob. 20, 
critically emended text), which appears to have been 
regarded sometimes as the most northerly city of Musri 7 * 


1 So GAS HG 279. 

2 PEFQ , 1875, p. 51. 

3 Beth-zur, in our view, the true name of 4 Debir,’ was per¬ 
haps also called Beth-el (*MX, siir, and ?R, 'el, being synonyms 
for ‘God’), and 4 Beth-el’ mistaken for 4 Beth-lehem.’ It is, 
however, simpler to suppose that 4 Bethlehem’ in i S. 17 12 15 
as well as in Mic. 5 2 [i] (see M icah [Book), § 4 [<?]) is a corruption 
of 4 Beth-jerahmeel.’ Some place in the Negeb, perhaps Carmel 
(=Jerahmeel), may be meant. 

4 Wilton, 20. 

5 £5 apparently had acreAuxtova, (so FL in Nu. 34 4 /.) where 
the final a may be disregarded. A represents -); the second ^ 
dropped out. 

Nu. 34 4yC ; cp Josh. 163/ In spite of Wetzstein’s geo¬ 
graphical learning, his explanation of the southern boundary-line 
of Judah (Del. Gen A*), 586 ffl) is very improbable. Without 
textual criticism no progress could be made. Cp Karkaa. 

7 On the traditional error respecting this place-name see 
Obadiah, Zarephath. Note, too, in this connection that 
p™. ‘ Zidon,’in 1 K. 17 9 should probably rather he Missur 

— i.e., Musri in N. Arabia (see Mizkai.m). Zarephath was 
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(in N. Arabia; see Mizkaim), sometimes as the most 
southerly city of the Negeb of Palestine. 

This way of regarding Zarephath agrees with the specification 
in Josh. 11 17 of the southern boundary of the land conquered by 
Joshua as ‘the bare mountain (EV, the Mi. Halak) that goes up 
to Seir,’ which Trumbull identifies with the 4 bare and bald ram- 

? art of rock ’ which forms the northern wall of the Wady el- 
'ikreh ( Kadesh-barnea , 1895). 

Summing up, we may say that the Negeb is an irregu¬ 
larly shaped tract extending from the hill-country of 
Judah on the N. to the wilderness of Zin 1 (i.e., the 
'Azazimeh mountains) on the S., and from near the 
Dead Sea and the southern Ghor on the E. to the 
Mediterranean on the W., and that in the character of 
its soil it forms a transition from the rich fertility of 
Canaan to the wasteness of the desert. 


We must, however, bear in mind the limitations 
stated in Nu. 34 4/. (see § 3), and we must allow room 
p , (a) for the tract of land in SW. Palestine, 

p OS , eu or between the Negeb and the Shdphelah, 
uesnur . called , the land of Goshen’ (Josh. 10 41 
11 16), and (b) for a district between the Negeb proper 
and the edge of the Tih plateau which was less favoured 
by nature than the Negeb. As to («), to supple¬ 

ment what is said elsewhere (see Goshen, 2), it may be 
suggested here, not as an assured result, but as a prob¬ 
ability, that jku (Goshen) is miswritten for nti'j (Geshur ?). 

In 1 S. 278 we find 4 the Geshurites and the Girzites’ (where 
one of the two names is obviously a doublet) mentioned beside 
the Amalekites— i.e., the Jerahmeelites—and in Josh. 13 2 the 
Geshurites beside the Philistines. It is difficult to find room 
both for Goshen and for the Geshurites or Girzites (Girshites?), 
and it is a simple expedient 10 identify them. The name 
4 Girshites ’ is probably a better form than either ‘Geshurites’ 
or 4 Goshen.’ 


As to (b), we may safely assume that this district 
belonged, as Kadesh and Zarephath may once have 
belonged, to the kingdom of Musri in N. 


5. The Negeb 
of Musri. 


Arabia, and the still existing traces of 
the careful agriculture of its ancient in¬ 
habitants seem to show that it was not an unvalued 
possession. The Wady Mayin and the Wady Lussan 
(cp the name of the Roman station of Pysa in the 
Peutinger Table) were apparently the most thriving 
parts of this district, owing to the excellent wells in the 
former Wady and the admirably constructed dams in 
the latter. The Wady Lussan, it should be noted, is a 
little to the S. of the Wady Jerur, the Gerar of Gen. 
20 1 26 1, where Isaac had such large flocks and herds. 
We must not speak too positively, however, of the times 
of the Israelites ; but it is at least reasonable to suppose 
that this district was not worse off for vegetation then 
than the Negeb is at the present day. 2 

It is at any rate plain that in David’s time the 
Negeb was in its way a comparatively rich country (see 

6. Wealth of the nolices in 1 S ' 15 9 279 30l5) ’ and 


the Negeb. 


for the Greek period we may perhaps 


claim the witness of the Chronicler (2 Ch. 
14 14/ ). These passages agree in speaking of the abun¬ 
dance of sheep, oxen, asses, and camels—the wealth of a 
pastoral people. No doubt the palmiest days of the 
Negeb were in the Byzantine period. We have not the 
means of contrasting the Byzantine cities with those of 
the pre-Roman age, though where the dwellings consist 
of rock-hewn caves, these are doubtless older than the 
masonry of the buildings. The ncnvdmis , or beehive 
huts of stone, with which every hill-side is covered (cp 
Kibroth-iiattaavah, Tent) are assigned by Palmer 
to pre-historic peoples ; 3 lhe dinvars or stone-enclosures 
he compares with the nnsn or 4 nomad villages’ of early 
Israelite times, which are distinguished in Josh. 198 
from nny or 4 cities. ’ 4 


probably the first town in the Negeb entered bv a traveller from 
‘Beersheba which belongs to Judah’ (1K.HJ3), which was 
reckoned to the land of Musri. 

1 On the use of the terms 4 wilderness of Zin,’ 4 wilderness of 
Paran,’ see Zin, Par an. 

2 Palmer, ibid. 345 347. 3 Ibid. 392. 

4 Ibid. 316 jf. 321; cp Trumbull, Kadesh-barnea, 280/I 
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The same explorer gives us a vivid picture of the 
vanished prosperity of the Negeb (see Desert of the 
Exodus , pt. ii., chap. 5 ). His descriptions of the 
ruins of cities and of the remains of terraces, etc., 
justify us in inferring that the later condition of this 
region was far from contemptible. There are, indeed, no 
grand remains at Kadesh ('Ain Kadis), and Beer-sheba 
is absolutely destitute of ruins; but Rehoboth (Ruhaibeh), 
Zarephath or Zephath (Scbaita), and Ziklag (Halasa) 
are still represented by the remains of fine cities of a 
post-biblical age. Of Solomon’s ' Tamar,’ or perhaps 
(see § 3) Raalath-beer-Rimmon we have nothing but 
the probable site to point to ; the latter name may 
suggest that even in the relatively unfertile Negeb 
pomegranates (rimmon), may have flourished, unless 
indeed Rimmon is a popular corruption of Jerahmeel. 
That many of the strongly-embanked terraces at el- 
*Aujeh and elsewhere were once planted with fruit-trees, 
there can be no doubt. 

Such a nameas'Anab— i.c., ‘grape-cluster * — is also thoroughly 
justified. The towers so frequent in the Negeb are evidently 
vineyard-towers (Is. 62), and Arabic phraseology still gives the 
name Tuleilat el-*anab, ‘ grape-mounds,’ to the small stone- 
heaps covering the hill-sides and valleys for miles, along which, 
anciently, vines were trained. 

The fact just mentioned throws considerable doubt 
on the common theory (see Eshcol) that the Eshcol of 
_ „ , . Nu. 1323/. was at Hebron. The original 

tradition surely did not mean that Caleb 
brought the huge cluster of grapes, the pomegranates, 
and the figs all the way from Hebron. It was, 
probably, a journey of exploration in the Negeb that 
was originally meant, and the spies brought the fruit 
from the orchards and vineyards nearest to the camp. 

4 If Kshcol be at Hebron, we must either suppose that they 
brought the grapes through a grape-bearing country, or that 
they brought them to a Kadesh N. of Ain Gadis [‘Ain Kadis] 
and situate at the present border of Palestine ' (Palmer, op. cit. 
353). The latter hypothesis is clearly unsuitable, as Palmer 
well points out. It is also not improbable that ‘Nahum the 
Elkoshite’ was really ‘Nahum the Eshcolite,’ the Negeb being 
a veritable nursery of prophets (see Prophet, § 6 ff.'). 

Fully to understand the tradition of the * spies' we 
must distinguish between its present and its original 
form. As it now stands, it seems to represent Eshcol 
as near Hebron. It is shown elsewhere (Mamre, 
Rehoboth), however, that ' Eshcol’ may be a distor¬ 
tion of 4 Halasah,’ and ‘Hebron’ in the original story 
relative to 4 Eshcol ’ and the spies a corruption of 
* Rehoboth.’ 

The narrative in Nu. 13 21-26 is composite, and vv. 21 25 2 6a 
are assigned to P, who apparently found 4 Rehob,’not * Hebron,’ 
in his authority, and misunderstood it as meaning a northern 
Rehob (see Rehob), so that he had to allow ‘forty days’ 
( = a long but indeterminate period) for the search of the spies. 
Rehoboth and Halasah naturally go together, and coming from 
the desert the spies might quite naturally be supposed to have 
called this region ‘a land flowing with milk and honey.' [Wi. 
(Gesch.'l 4o_/i), however, maintains that the primitive tradition 
mentioned not Hebron but Kirjath-arba, which (cp Mamre), 
like Rehob in z>. 21, he places in the N., at or near Dan.] 

We have done our best to explain the geography of 
the Negeb, mainly from a historical point of view. 
The task has been very difficult owing to the corruption 
from which (we believe) the place-names have so fre¬ 
quently suffered. The reader will bear in mind that 
one object of the present work is to contribute in some 
degree to the rectification of the details of biblical 
geography. Nowhere perhaps is so much rectification 
needed as in the case of the geography of the Negeb. 
The current identifications (e.g. , those of Ziklag, 
Brook Besor, Telaim, Bealoth, Hazazon-Tamar, Tamar, 
Ramath of the South, Hormah, Azmon, Karkaa, Mad- 
mannah, En-gedi [in Samuel], Ir-ham-melah) cannot be 
accepted. They are based on what we believe to be 
textual errors. Not only the geography but also the 
historical notices themselves relative to the Negeb need 
to be brought nearer to their original form. Some of 
these have already been considered here ; two more 
may be mentioned in conclusion, (a) 2 Ch. 20, the 
account of the victory of Jehoshaphat over the Moabites, 


the Ammonites, and the Meunim. A plausible view of 
the main geographical points has been given by Conder 
(PEFQ, 1875, p. 70/) and Buhl (Pal. 97) ; it may be 
added here that in v. 16 the Chronicler perhaps wrote, 

• the wilderness of Jezreel ’ ; if we should not rather 
emend ‘Jeruel’ into ‘Jerahmeel,* and suppose the re¬ 
casting of an older narrative in which various place- 
names were different — e.g. , ‘Jerahmeel’ for 4 Jeruel,’ 
‘Kadesh’ for 4 Hazziz,’ and 4 Kadesh-jerahmeel’ for 

* Hazezon-tamar ’ (see Tamar). It should be noticed 
that in v. 2 En-kadesh is misread by the Chronicler as 
En-gedi. 1 See Ziz, and cp Crit. Bib. 

(b) 2 K. 14 7, Amaziah’s victory over the Edomites. 
Here Joktiieel [^.t’.] should be read 4 Jerahmeel.’ It 
seems that in spite of the favourite legend connecting 
the name ‘Jerahmeel’ with the story of Hagar (see 
Isaac), narrators went on devising fresh explanations 
of the name. One such is found in Nu. 21 3 ; another 
in 2 K. I47. So inextricably are legendary narrative 
and geographical fact interwoven ; so impossible is it to 
study geography without a critical view of the Hebrew 
documents and their contents ! 

See especially Wilton, The Negeb or ‘ South Country ’ of 
Scripture (1863); E. H. Palmer, The Desert 0/ the Exodus, 
Pt. II. (1871): Trumbull, Kadesh-barnea 
8. Literature. (1884); G. Williams, The Holy City{ 1849), 
463-468 (Note on Southern Border of Pales¬ 
tine, with letter from J. Rowlands on his exploration of Kadesh 
and the surrounding country). t. K. C. 

NEGINAH, UPON (OrjAl?), Ps. 61 , tit. AV, but 
RV 4 on a stringed instrument.’ The Massoretes, how¬ 
ever, took nrn (nUghinath) to be in stat. constr. ; they 
connected it by the accents with vnS. as if the phrase 
meant 4 accompanied with David's playing on stringed 
instruments.’ (£>, Sym., Jer. , Tg. , render as if they 
read These views are all impossible ; the text 

needs careful emendation ; see Neginoth. t. k. c. 

NEGINOTH, ON(nD'm; € n yammoic [6,Theod.]; 
€N taAa\oic [Aq.] ; Aia yaAthpioon [Sym.]; in 
psalmis ), Pss. 4 (cn YAAmoic) 6 (om. A) 54 55 til (?) 
67 76 ; (titles), AY ; but RV 4 on stringed instruments.’ 
But nrdoes not mean ‘a stringed instrument,’ nor is 
it used in the plural (in Ps. 69 13 [12] nirm should be 
’JUtti?'). 2 mrr (Neginoth) is corrupted from n*rcc* 
(Sheminith ; see Psalms, § 26, 26), and this from c'prtR 
(Ethanites). Thus in Ps. 6 1 (tit.) there is dittography. 
The prefixed preposition was evidently altered as a 
consequence of the faulty reading mrr. Observe that 
the psalm in Hab. 3 is inconsistent. It gives in 

v. 1, but ['] mrrn in v. 19 (the title has by accident been 
divided); see Habakkuk [Book], § 8. m'csr.T^ (or 
rather, n2» : n CV"ty ‘for the Sabbath-day’) should be 
substituted. <£> in Hab. has £v tt) <j jdr/ airrov. See 
Sheminith, Upon ; and cp Music, § 6 . t. k. c. 

NEHELAMITE (Jer. 29 24etc.). See ShemaiA ll (2). 

NEHEMIAH (HOT, §§ 30, 62, 4 Yahwe is consola¬ 
tion [or, a consoler],’ but originally no doubt an ethnic 
name, cp Naham, Nahamani, and see note 3. Cl.- 
Ganneau reports a late Jewish name mrcru [Sceaux et 
cachets Israelites, 1883] ; BNAL NC6MIAC [genit. 
N66MI& > but in Neh. 1 1, B c * m £* SU P- L, and in Neh. 
1247 N c - a U Nee/VMOy]; nccmioc [B in Ezra 22], 
NA1MIAC [1 Esd. 540 B], N6MIAC [2 Mace. 1 36 V*]). 

1. B. Hachaliah, 3 a leader in the reorganisation of 
. f the land of Judah. We are in a favour- 
1 . Occasion 01 position for studying his career, 
his enterprise. ^ ecause a ] ar g e portion of the book 
which bears his name (Neh. li- 7 s 11 I227-I331) comes 

1 * En-kadesh ’ is misread in the same way in 1 S. 23 29 24 1. 

2 fell out owing to '/^(corrupted from[^p:H 'flScO "hich 
follows. 

3 [The form is doubtful. See Hachaliah. At any rate it 
springs from an ethnic name, and, if identical with Hilkiah, 
from one of the ethnics connected with the Negeb. Nehemiah, 
if=Naham, has a similar origin.) 
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from a work of his own composition [which, however, 
we must not read with a blind belief in Nehemiah’s 
infallibility]. He was one of the cupbearers of King 
Artaxerxes, i.e. , of the first king of that name 1 (465-425 
b. c. )—[an important office—-see Cupbearer — which 
gave him great influence with the king]. It so fell out 
that while attending to his duties at the royal winter 
palace at Shtishan or Susa, in the month of Kisleu or 
December, 445 b.c. , he received a visit from a party of 
Jews from Judaea, led by a kinsman of his own named 
Hanani, who told him of the sad condition of the Jews 
in 4 the province’ (Judah or Judaea), and of the defence¬ 
less state of Jerusalem. Greatly troubled by this news, 
he betook himself to prayer and fasting [and from the 
words of his prayer it appears, according to Kosters, that 
it was not to any recent calamity that Hanani referred, 
but to the old devastation by Nebuchadrezzar]. 

[This view of Kosters is rejected by We. (GGN, 1895, 
p. 170) and by Meyer ( Entst . 56). With most recent 
critics they are of opinion that the wall and gates of 
Jerusalem were rebuilt by Ezra, and that their destruc¬ 
tion (Neh. I3) was the work of the Samaritans (cp 
Ezra 4 , Neh. 47) acting with the sanction of Artaxerxes I. 
It has also been held (Nbld. Aufsdtze zur pers. Gesch . 
56 ; Che. OPs. 71), that it stood in some connection 
with the revolt of the satrap Megabyzos (448 b.c.), with 
which the Jews may, rightly or wrongly, have been 
suspected of complicity. 

The latter theory, however, is too hazardous. If the Jews of 
Jutlara had been regarded as mixed up with this revolt, Artaxerxes 
would not have been so ready to accede to the wishes of Nehe- 
iniah ; indeed, Neh. 2 19 implies that up to Nehemiah’s time the 
Jews had not committed any overt act of rebellion, 2 and we may 
venture to suppose that the great king wished, through his 
Jewish courtier Nehemiah, to reward the Jews of Judma for not 
having been drawn away from their allegiance by Megabyzos. 
As for the former theory, we cannot safely base anything on the 
narrative and official documents in Ezra 4 , both of which are 
most probably fictitious (see Ezra-Neh.), though Meyer and 
Sellin have vigorously defended their genuineness ; see also 
Winckler, AOF 2 2ioff. 

The prevalent opinion, which assumes that Ezra came 
to Jerusalem before Nehemiah, rests on an imperfect 
criticism of the compilation of the Chronicler, and 
has been rightly rejected by Marquart ( Fund . 58) 
and Winckler {AOF 2216 f ). To this it must be 
added (1) that after Ezra’s failure in respect of the 
mixed marriages we cannot understand how he should 
have succeeded in stirring up the people to restore the 
wall, and put an impediment in the way of fraternising 
with the Samaritans, and how, when Nehemiah takes 
up and not without difficulty, carries through the work 
of restoration, no mention should be made of Ezra 
(Neh. 1236 has been tampered with, see § 5); and 
(2) that the conversation between Nehemiah and the 
king in Neh. 2 makes no reference to a removal of a 
royal prohibition to restore the walls. It is no answer 
to this that Artaxerxes was good-natured but weak. 
There is no evidence for this; the manner in which he 

1 [The king under whom Nehemiah and Ezra lived must have 
been the first Artaxerxes ; otherwise the growth of the Pentateuch 
and of the Psalter is scarcely explicable. It is true, Marquart 
{Fund. 31) objects that if a son of Joiada was already married 
in 433 (Neh. 1328), Joiada’s grandson Jaddua could not possibly 
have been high priest a century later under Darius III. But 
why need we take ‘ Darius the Persian ’ (Neh. 12 22) to be Darius 
III.? It is not to the Chronicler that Neh. 12 1-26 is to be 
assigned, but to an earlier writer. ‘Jaddua’ may be an error for 

Joiada’ (emend v. it J. accordingly). Joiada, son of Eliashib, 
was apparently high priest in 433 (Neh. 13 28, where ‘ high priest ’ 
refers to ‘Joiada ’); his son ‘ Johanan ’ may well have been high 
priest in 424. Thus‘the reign of Darius the Persian ’ (12 22), 
corresponds to ‘the days of Johanan b. Eliashib’ ( v . 23). In 
Neh. 12 ti ‘ Jonathan ’ should of course be ‘ Johanan ’ (‘Jaddua ’ 
goes out). ‘Johanan ’ in Ezra 10 6, if correct, must be a brother 
of Joiada ; but the name may be a mistake (due to the redactor 
of Ezra’s memoir) for ‘Joiada.’] 

2 [The expression is designed. Tattenai may have given 
reason for suspecting the Jews of a disloyal temper, which 
may, indeed, account for the sudden disappearance of Zerub- 
babel ( q.v .). More than this we cannot suppose, and persist¬ 
ent Joyalty during the revolt of Megabyzos would wipe out 
previous suspicions.] 
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reached the throne certainly does not favour this view ; 
but cp Artaxerxes, ad Jin. (3) The language of the 
Samaritans in Neh. 219/. 333 [4 1] seems to imply that 
no previous attempt like that of Nehemiah had been 
made. 

Not less untenable is the theory which has lately been revived 
by Sellin ( Serubbabel , 51 J.; cp 197), viz., that the wall and 
gates had been restored by Zerubbabel under Darius I., but 
had shortly afterwards been destroyed, when the royalistic 
movement centering in this prince collapsed (to this he finds 
an allusion in Ps. 8940). Long ago (1&54) Ewald (6T 7 < :t ) 4 156) 
proposed the same view, which he supported by the very same 
psalms as are appealed to by Sellin, viz., 44 tiO 74 79 80 89 
(Ewald adds 85 , Sellin 83 102 )—psalms which he had previously 
(with more plausibility) referred to ‘the destruction under 
Bagoses related in Jos. Ant. xi. 7 1.’ This, however, is con¬ 
nected with a historical theory respecting the career of Zerub¬ 
babel [g.v.], which has no evidence in its favour, and the view 
about the destruction of the walls is inconsistent with Zech. 
24 f. Cp Psalms (Book), §§ 28, 32. We are now (1901) able 
to add that the author himself has withdrawn this theory 
( Studien zur Entstehungsgesch. etc., 2 181 186). His present 
view is that the walls were being rebuilt under Cambyses (or 
Cyrus) when they were destroyed by the Samaritans (p. 182). 
Against this see (3) in the preceding paragraph. 

Nothing therefore remains but to consider the claims 
of the theory of Kosters. 

(1) That no recent destruction is referred to is plain 
from the prayer of Nehemiah. The great object before 
the mind of the suppliant is the return of the exiles 
to Jerusalem. Until the wall had been restored, and 
the community had adopted the same view of religious 
purity as was current among the Jews of the Dispersion, 
such a return was impossible. The first thing, there¬ 
fore, was to get the wall restored. Had this been done 
earlier, a large body of exiles would have migrated 
before the time of Ezra. They did not so migrate, for 
Nehemiah evidently found no considerable Babylonian 
element at Jerusalem ; therefore the wall cannot have 
been rebuilt before the time of Nehemiah. 

(2) The same result follows from the language of 
Hanani in Neh. I2 f. He does not indeed underrate 
the miserable condition of Jerusalem ; but the main 
point with him is the affliction and the insults suffered 
by its inhabitants. That is the novel element in the 
tidings which he brings. Shortly before Nehemiah’s 
governorship the relations between the Jews and the 
Samaritans were becoming more and more strained. 
There was as yet no regular feud ; but the tendency to 
a feud was not wanting. There was an active, though 
not as yet a predominant, orthodox party at Jerusalem, 
and Sanballat and Tobiah ‘ had come to feel that the 
differences which parted them were greater than the 
resemblances which united them.’ 1 They did not 
withhold taunts and insults, which were returned in 
good measure to them and to their Jewish sympathisers 
by Jewish prophetic writers (Is. 5?3 65 1-5 663). 
Hanani, doubtless, feared that worse things would 
follow, and attributed this to the want of a material 
barrier to intercourse between the unorthodox party 
in Jerusalem and the Samaritans outside. Hence, 
probably, the stress which he laid, when visiting Nehe¬ 
miah, on the destruction of the wall (Neh. 1 3). 

Both in Serubbabel and recently in Studien ii. Sellin con¬ 
troverts Rasters’ interpretation of Neh. 1 3, where the Jews of 
Judma are called ‘the remnant that are left of the captivity 
(* 3 i?n P mtn *ltTK 0 »*lKtrjn).* S<bl (’ 3 po, according to Sellin, 
means the same as goldh (nS' 13 ), ‘those who had been carried 
away.* Kosters, however .(and so Marq. Fund. 35), takes the 
phrase to mean ‘those who have escaped the deportation in 
the time of Nebuchadrezzar.’ According to Sellin, Hanani 
implies that a considerable number of BahyIonian Jews— 
Jewish captives (' 3 tf) — had returned to Palestine, but (so 
at least in Serubbabel) that many of these had lost their 
lives in the troublous times of Zerubbabel—a very forced 
explanation. The true sense is shown by Ezra 9 7, ‘we have 
been given up . . . to the sword, to captivity, and to 
spoiling’ (RV), where ‘ to captivity ’ clearly means ‘ to be 
carried captive.’ Rosters’ view is perfectly correct, and indeed 
is required by the preceding word p? let ah (HE'Vs), ‘ those who 
have escaped.’] 

1 Jew. Eel. Life , 45. 
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For three months Xehemiah remained a prey to his 
own sad thoughts, and then his opportunity came. 
Artaxerxes one day questioned him about his depres¬ 
sion, and Xehemiah, after seeret prayer to God for 
help, laid his ease before the king. Artaxerxes and his 
consort (who also was present) were favourable to the 
request, but desired that Xehemiah's leave of absence 
should be as brief as possible. It would seem, how¬ 
ever, that he left Susa invested with the governorship of 
Judah for an indefinite period ; [though the text of 
514 may perhaps require a closer inspection ; see § 5]. 
Provided with letters to the governors of the region to 
be traversed, and with a military escort, Xehemiah in 
due course reached Jerusalem. 

Within three days from his arrival he addressed 
himself to his work. After making a nocturnal survey 
„ . of the walls, secretly and almost un* 

2. Restoring accon ipanied, he began to stir up both 
wa S * rulers and people to take in h<ind the 
work of restoration. 1 This they declared themselves 
ready to do (2n-i8). Prompt action was taken, and 
not only Jerusalem, but also other places, such as 
Jerieho, Tekoa, Gibeon, Mizpah, joined in the work ; 
high priest, priests and Levites, civil administrators, 
and heads of guilds, and even women, became each 
responsible for some part of the building (31-32). 

( This passage, as well as the brief account of Nehemiah's 
secret visit of inspection, deserves careful study from a topo¬ 
graphical point of view. Some of the proper names, too, are 
most interesting; e . g ., Bksodeiah, Col-hozeh, Hallohesh, 
Harhaiah, Hassexaah.] 

The difficulties, however, with which the governor had 
to contend were still great. Influential persons of non- 
... Israelite deseent—' Sanballat the Horo- 
3. Upposi ion nitCt Tobiah the Ammonite servant 
from without. [EV . the servant( the Ammonite'], 

Geshem, or Gashmu, the Arabian,’of whom at least the 
first two had intermarried with leading Israelite families 
—had regarded the coming of Xehemiah ' to seek the 
welfare of the Israelites’ (210) with no favour. They 
vied with one another in ridiculing Xehemiah’s under¬ 
taking (219 /. 333-35 [4 1-3]). Then, waxing bolder, they 
planned a sudden attack on the builders of the wall 
(47/. 11 [1/. 5]). Xehemiah, however, was warned in 
time by Jewish friends on the frontier. At once he sus¬ 
pended building operations, and posted his people behind 
the walls with arms, so that the enemy was overawed 
and had to abandon his plan. Henceforward Xehemiah 
was continually on his guard. Of his people one-half 
were in constant readiness to repel any onslaught. The 
builders themselves had their weapons by their side, 
and all the workers passed the night within the walls, 
a precaution that had not previously been thought 
necessary (4 15-23 [9-17]). The enemy's next resort [as 
Xehemiah represents] was to cunning (61-14). Over 
and over again they invited the governor to eotiferenee. 
On one occasion they pretend that their object was 
to counteract certain evil rumours which had been 
circulated against him ; on another they feed a Jewish 
prophet to induce Xehemiah to seek refuge in a part of 
the temple that was forbidden to the laity, so that he 
might lose influence with the people. Xehemiah saw 
through them, however, and did not fall into their traps. 

[The section of Xehemiah’s memoir on which the 
above sketch is based needs a very thorough criticism. 
It is no doubt plausible to assume that Sanballat and 

1 f According to Wi. (AOF 2 .? 2 \jfi r ')* the object of Nehemiah’s 
mission was to introduce an important modification into the 
purely hierarchical system of government lately introduced by 
Ezra in ihe priestly code, the high priest Eliashib having shown 
himself untrustworthy. Once more the land was placed under 
a secular official—a pchdh (nnE), or ‘governor,* appointed by 
the court. When Xehemiah returned to Susa, Eliashib, who 
coveted the support of other noble but non-Israelitish families, 
renewed his intercourse with Tobiah the Ammonite ; and Nehe- 
minh, on his second arrival at Jerusalem, punished this by 
banishing certain members of the high-priestly family on a 
legal pretext. But Nehemiah’s mission can be accounted for 
without this hypothesis.] 


Tobiah were a Moabite and an Ammonite respectively, 
and to illustrate the intermarriage of Jewish families 
with them by Xeh. 131. It would seem, however, that 
Sanballat and Tobiah were worshippers of Yahwe, and 
from Xeh. 4 2 [334] that Sanballat was a kinsman of 
the Samaritans. These considerations throw some 
doubt on Rosters’ view. 

The most critical course is to emend the text of the passage 
referred to ( 1 » 34 [4 2]), which is admittedly in some disorder, and 
to read, ‘And he said before the Jerahmeeliles and Misrites, 
What are the Jews doing?* See Crit. Bib.; the proof of this 
emendaiion lies in the interpolated C'VVcN explained as cor¬ 
rupted o’S'OnT (dittographed). Sanballat (if the name may 
pass) was a Alisrite of N. Arabia; Tobiah (or rather Reho- 
bothi?) was probably called a Jerahmeelite, not an Ammonite. 
‘The servant* (cp RV) is a corruption of ‘ the Arabian,’ which 
is itself a misreading. See Sanballat, Tobiah. 


4. Difficulties 
within. 


Whether Sanballat really believed that Xehemiah was 
about to rebel against Persia (219 66) is uncertain ; 
but it was, at any rate, a colourable pretext for his 
opposition. The sudden disappearance of Zkkuhbakei, 
[<7. v.] seems to have been caused by just suspicions of 
his untrustworthiness, and some Jewish prophets may 
possibly have represented Xehemiah as the destined 
Messiah. 1 That Sanballat was uneoneiliatory cannot 
fairly be said. Undeterred by a first rebuff, he made 
four more attempts to bring about a conference with 
the governor (62-5). Xehemiah’s cause was better 
than that of Sanballat; but Xehemiah carried his 
suspiciousness to an extreme. He was the man for 
the time ; but historical students will seek to do justice 
not only to him but also to his opponents.] 

Xehemiah had to contend with pusillanimity within, 
as well as with hostility without. He had to listen to 
complaints of the difficulty of the work 
(4 10 [4]) and to grievances of the poor 
against the rich (5i ff .); nor could he 
by any means certainly reckon on the fidelity of the 
Jewish relatives of his enemies (617-19). But these 
obstacles also he was able to overcome. By his 
vigorous measures of defence, by the firmness of his 
faith in his own vocation and in the help of God, he 
inspired the timid with courage, and all with a spirit of 
respect and reverence. Above all was he strong by his 
generous disinterestedness ; thus, himself renouncing 
all claim upon his debtors, he indueed the rich Jews to 
engage themselves to restore the possessions of their 
poorer compatriots which they had received in pawn, 
and not to exact payment of their debts ; the dues 
which as governor he was legally entitled to exact for 
his own use, he refrained from collecting ; he gave up 
his personal servants that they might labour at the 
building of the wall ; daily he received at his table Jews 
from outside the city who came to Jerusalem partly to 
hold council with him, and partly for the purpose of 
sacrificing (ehap. 5). In this way he was able to make 
head against all difficulties and at last bring his great 
work to a conclusion. On the 25th of Elul, after fifty- 
two days’ labour, the restoration of the wall was com¬ 
pleted (615). 

A solemn dedication eeremony ensued. Two choirs 
of priests and singers, followed by the rulers and the 
. . people, and headed, the one by 

5. Dedication. jT os h-ii a H and the other by Xehemiah, 
marehed from one fixed point in opposite directions, 
with musie and song, along the walls, and rejoined one 
another for the solemn festival in the temple (12 27-43). 

[It is stated in Xeh. 5 14 that Xehemiah acted as 
governor of Judah * from the 20th to the 32nd year of 
Artaxerxes the king, that is,” 12 years.’ This must 
surely be due to a later hand. Xehemiah’s leave was 
only for a set time, and the king evidently expected him 
to return soon. The restoration of the wall was taken 
in hand promptly, and was effected in fifty-two days 
(Xeh. 615). It is true Xehemiah had ulterior objects. 
But apparently he had not communicated these to 


1 Jew. RcL Life , 46/. 
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Artaxerxes. If Josephus’s date (see n. i) be correct, 
Nehemiah s governorship lasted only seven years. The 
context of Neh. 514, however, suggests that the memoir 
was written soon after the completion of the wall (see 
v. 16). Not improbably we should read in v. 14, for 

* thirty-second,’ * twenty-second,’ thus allowing two 
years for the governorship. This amply suffices for the 
works ascribed to Nehemiah. The mistake ‘ thirty- 
second ’ would be caused by the fact that Nehemiah’s 
second brief governorship is placed in the 32nd year of 
Artaxerxes (Neh. 136 ).] 

The walls and gates once set in order, Nehemiah's 
next care was for their being properly guarded, and for 
the due opening and closing of the gates ; he also saw 
to the government of the city, devised means for aug¬ 
menting its population by immigration (7 1-50 111 f. ), 
and successfully induced many Levites, who still re¬ 
mained in other cities and villages, to transfer their 
residence to Jerusalem (cp 13 ro/.). 

[Between Nehemiah’s first and second visits Marq. and Che. 
place Ezra’s attempt at reorganisation. Nehemiah is nowhere 
mentioned as present in Jerusalem in the records of Ezra ; Ezra 
nowhere in those of Nehemiah. The reference to Ezra in 
Neh. 1236 is an interpolation of the redactor; in Neh. 12 33, 
Ezra ( = Azariah, 10 2) is a gentilic name. On the supposed 
references to Nehemiah in the memoirs of Ezra, see Tirshatha. 
That Nehemiah found no Babylonian element in the population 
of Judah worth reckoning with, appears from his own record. 
The only difficulty is in the date in Ezra 7 7 (cp Neh. 1 1). Per¬ 
haps we should read, for ‘ in the seventh year,’ ‘ in the twenty- 
seventh year’ (J,’ 3 CU C'lC’J? rU£ J 2) ; similarly in v. 8. It is true 
that Ezra 7 1-10 comes to us in a revised form ; but we need not 
assume that the dale is the insertion of the reviser. Cp 
Chronology, § 14.] 

After a visit to Artaxerxes (Neh. 136 ) in the 32nd [or 
possibly 22nd] year of his reign, 433 b.c. [or 443 ?], 

„ „ , . ., Nehemiah returned to Jerusalem. 

6. Second visit : T , , , J e . 

... £ He now appeared more than formerly 

religious reform. as a religi ^ s reformer . The holde / s 

of the higher offices of the priesthood learned what stuff 
he was made of. ‘ The priest Eliashib ’ had given the 
use of one of the chambers belonging to the temple 
to Tobiah. Nehemiah indignantly cast out Tobiah’s 
household utensils ( 13 4-9). Worse still, a grandson of 
Eliashib 1 the high priest had married a daughter of 
Sanballat. Him Nehemiah expelled from the sacred 
city (1328). In the same section (v. 29) the governor 
makes reference to a number of priests who had 
desecrated their office ; we may assume therefore that 
this was not the only drastic measure carried out by 
Nehemiah in the temple. Certainly it is presupposed 
in Ezra 9 f. Neh. 9 f. that shortly afterwards the 
priesthood which served in the temple was of the right 
sort. It is not impossible that Nehemiah even deposed 
the high priest in favour of his son Jehohanan, the ally 
of Ezra (Ezra 106 ). His next measures of reform were 
directed against those who had married foreign wives ; 
he made them swear that they would not suffer their 
children to intermarry with foreigners, and did not 
hesitate physically to assault the recalcitrant (13 23-27). 
He took measures to prevent traders with their wares 
from entering the city on the sabbath day (1319-22); 
secured that the Levites, who during his absence had 
again left the city, should thenceforward no longer be 
kept out of their dues (1310-14); and made certain 
regulations with reference to the temple service, the 
wood-offering, and the first-fruits (1330 f. ). 

Nehemiah’s activity in Jerusalem after his return having 
thus been so different from that of his earlier period, 

7 Office anC * S ° muc ^ more decidedly ecclesiastical, 
it becomes a question whether during his 
second period he still continued to hold the dignity of 
governor. There is some reason for doubting w'hether 
he did. He himself expressly says [in the difficult 
passage, 5 14, on which see above, § 5] that he was 

* governor in the land of Judah’ for only twelve years, 
down to the 32nd year of Artaxerxes ; and in the parts 

1 [No doubt the Manasseh, of whom Jos. Ant. xi. 82-4 tells 
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of the Book of Ezra-Nehemiah which relate to the time 
of his second visit, he is called [if we may trust the text] 
the Tirshatha and no longer pehd or governor. See 
Tirshatha. 

It seems probable, therefore, that on the occasion of 
his journey to court, Nehemiah had asked and obtained 
a change of position. Why he desired this we are 
not told ; but we are able to guess. From the outset 
Nehemiah’s programme had been the restoration of 
Israel, to which the restoration of the walls was only 
subsidiary. To this restoration the most serious obstacle 
was the conduct of Nehemiah’s non-Jewish adversaries. 
Their efforts to frustrate the restoration were indeed in 
vain ; still, their influence at Jerusalem continued to be 
very great, because of their alliance with the ruling 
families among the Jews, and even with that of the high 
priest. Their Jewish relatives who had supported 
Nehemiah in his rebuilding of the wall seemed dis¬ 
inclined to assist him in counteracting the foreign in¬ 
fluences, on behalf of which indeed they openly took 
sides against him 1 (617-19). Nehemiah saw clearly, 
however, that, if Israel was to be restored, the high- 
priesthood must not be allowed to remain in the hands 
of Sanballat’s and Tobiah’s relations, and that a re¬ 
ligious reformation had to be brought about. This he 
desired to accomplish ; but for the purpose he needed to 
have a position that would enable him to come forward 
in another capacity than that of governor of Judaea. It 
was with reference to this that he made his journey up 
to court, and we find him returning apparently with 
permission to come forward as a reformer of the 
religious condition of Judaea, not as Pehah, but as 
Tirshatha. It is not inconceivable that, in connection 
with his plans for reformation of the priesthood, 
Nehemiah had asked the king to hand over to the high 
priest some of those functions of governor which, in 
point of fact, we find him exercising at a later period. 

[This hypothesis depends to some extent on the cor¬ 
rectness of a very strange-looking word ( hat-iirshdi/id) t 
which in every passage where it occurs may be corrupt, 
and in some of the passages may have been inserted 
by a glossator. This at least, however, it is safe to 
assume, when drawn a second time by patriotic anxiety 
from Susa, Nehemiah came rather as special high 
commissioner than as governor. See Jew. Rel. Life , 
64.] 

The conjecture that Nehemiah’s journey to court was the 
occasion of the return of Ezra and his band of exiles to Jeru¬ 
salem is natural. By what means could Nehemiah better 
bring about the accomplishment of his aims than by such a 
strengthening of the Jewish element in Judaea? That at all 
events he gave his powerful aid to Ezra, co-operated with him 
in the formation of the congregation, and also took part with 
him in introducing the new law, we have endeavoured to show 
elsewhere (Ezra, §§ 6 -8). 

Nehemiah was a strong man ; he achieved great 
things, and conquered difficulties that were well-nigh 
insuperable. It was faith that made him strong; 
though he is himself the chronicler of his own good 
deeds (519 1314 22 31), we cannot doubt either the 
genuineness of his piety or the purity of his patriotism ; 
he sacrificed much for the restoration of Israel, the 
object of his faith and prayers. No wonder that this 
man was affectionately remembered by posterity. Ecclus. 
extols him ( 49 13; see, however, Swete’s text) as the 
restorer of the city walls ; and in one of the two letters 
w r ith which 2 Macc. opens (1 i- 2 i 8 ) he is even celebrated 
as the man that rebuilt the temple and discovered the 
altar-fire which, at the destruction of the temple, had, 
at God’s command, been hidden by the priests. More¬ 
over, in 2 Macc. 213, where it is said that he commenced 
a library of accounts of the kings and the prophets, and 

1 [All that Nehemiah says, however, is that the nobles of 
Judah kept up a correspondence with Tobiah (Neh. 6 17). What 
follows in v. 19 is incorrectly read. vn2tt3 can hardly mean 
‘his good deeds.’ Read ‘Moreover Rehobothiles (oTOim) 
were (continually) speaking before me, and reporting my w'ords 
to him.’ In justification of this, see Tobiah.] 
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NEHEMIAH (BOOK) 


NEIGHBOUR 


writings of David, and letters of kings concerning 
temple-offerings, he is honoured as collector of part of 
Israel’s sacred literature. Thus he was regarded in later 
times as the restorer, not only of Jerusalem and its 
walls, but also of the temple and its services; and also 
as the man who rendered important service towards the 


formation of the sacred canon of Israel. 

2. II. Azbuk, chief of half the district of Beth-zur, mentioned 
in list of wall-builders (Neh. 3 16). See above, § i/.; also Ezra 
ii., §§ x6 [i.], 15 d. 

3. One of the leaders (see Ezra ii., § Sc) of the Tews in the 

great post-exilic list (Ezra 2 2 Neh. 7 7=1 Esd. 58 Nehemlas). 
See Ezra ii.,§ 9, and Government. W.H.K.—T. K.C. 


NEHEMIAH (BOOK). See Ezra and Xehemiah- 

NEHILOTH, ‘with the' [RV], or, ‘upon’ [AY], 
(rri^nsn*^; YTTep thc kAhponomoychc ; atto 
kAhpoAocicon [Aq.], ynep kAhpoyxioon [Sym.], 
fro hareditatibus [Jer.]), Ps. 5 (title). Interpreters 
differ precisely as in the case of Mahalath 
But we may be sure that ‘(the) Nehiloth’ is not the 
first word (‘heritages’?) of a well-known song, nor a 
synonym for hill Him, ‘ flutes ’ (see, however, RV m s-), 
nor miswritten for mtholoth, ‘dances’ (so apparently 
Tg. reads). As Gratz has pointed out, it is simply a 
corruption of ntaSjKn). The versions all agree in dis¬ 
allowing the ’ in mVmi; it is true, they also disallow 
the i, which, however, is of no significance. Tg.’s 
reading suggests that between niD^yrrSy and niS'narrStf 
there was a transitional reading nVnD.vSy I i.e. t Alamoth 
first became M-h-l-th and then N-h-l-th. See further 
Psalms (Book), § 26 [1]. t. k. c. 

NEHUM (D-im). Neh. 77 = F.zra 2 2 , Rehum. 

NEIIUSHTA (Kntrm. § 68 ), the mother of king 
Jehoiaciiin ( 2 K. 248 , n€C 0 a [B], naicOa [A], 
N 66 C 0 AN [I-])- The readings quoted approximate 
curiously to the name Neiiusiitan [q.v.\ and are on 
this account strongly suggestive of corruption. Com¬ 
paring ctinri (which we take to be from cstd) and pen: 
(from pna), we may suppose Knirru lobe a corruption of 
jvtra. The queen-mother then was Cushith— i. e ., a 
N. Arabian. Her father was ‘ Elnathati of Jerusalem.’ 
Elnathan, however, is probably an expansion of Ethan 
(cp Netiianiaii), and the very unlikely ‘Jerusalem’ 
(like ‘ Abishalom ’ in i K. 16210) is a corruption of 
Jerahmeel. Cp Maacmah. t. k. c. 

NEHUSHTAN (\Fpni ; nccBaAgi [B], n€C0an 
[A], N 66 C 0 AN [L] ; Nohestan , Nacisthcin). 

2 K. 184^ is rendered thus in EV, ‘ and he brake in 
pieces . . . Nehushtan ’ (with two marg. rends., ‘Or, 
it was called,’ and ‘That is, a piece of 

. am . ]_j rass 'j The implication is that when 
Hezekiah [q.v.] destroyed this idolatrous object, he 
called it ‘ a mere piece of brass (bronze).’ It cannot 
be denied that this view of top'l is plausible ; it is 
also favoured by < 5 HA ( koX iKaXecrev). To suppose that 
those who offered sacrifices (nap; see Incense, § 1) to 
the brazen serpent called it ‘ Piece of Brass,' is surely 
absurd. Still, the grammatical structure of the sentence 
favours the view that a statement respecting the name 
given by the worshippers is intended (Klost. reads 
jnp"i or ; cp L /cat eKaXecrav), and the question 

arises whether jritrru represents correctly the name given 
by ihe worshippers to this sacred object. The theory 
which is archreologieally the most defensible as to 
the religious significance of the brazen serpent has 
suggested to the present writer that the original word 
may have been jrnS, Leviathan, and that the deutero- 
nomist, who (probably) adopted 2 K. 184-5# from the 
royal annals, out of a religious scruple changed jnn * 1 ? into 
fntrm, which of course involved interpreting lV'iOp'b 
* and he (Hezekiah) called it.’ 1 


l Or else nV > n jn"6 fell out owing to the preceding 1^, and 
tyru was inserted by conjecture for the missing letters. This 
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The early writer from whom the deuteronomist draws 
in 2 K. I84 brings Nehushtan (?) into connection with 
the brazen serpent (ntrm rm. &<p<-v 

2 meSine^ [BAFL]) mentioned in Xu. 

21 9. Combining these two passages we 
are justified in supposing that in the regal period the 
superstitious Israelites sacrificed to the idol to obtain the 
recovery of their sick (cp Serpent). It would not, 
however, follow that a healing virtue had always been 
supposed to be inherent in this sacred object. The fact 
(as we may venture to regard it) that the brazen oxen in 
1 K. 7 25 were really copies of the oxen which symbolised 
Marduk in Babylonian temples (from which the brazen 
‘sea,’ also symbolic, was probably derived) suggests 
that for an explanation of Nehushtan we should look to 
Babylonia (see Creation, §§ 13, 19, 22). Now, it is 
certain from very early inscriptions (KB 3i, p. 143; 
3 2 , pp. 21, 35, 73) that Babylonian temples contained, 
not only brazen oxen, but also brazen serpents. Some of 
these (see e.g ., KB 22, p. 35) may have been protective 
serpents, such as were worshipped in the larger Egyptian 
temples ; but when, .as in Solomon’s temple, only a 
single one is mentioned, it is reasonable to suppose that 
it is the ‘raging serpent’ (i.e., Tiamat) that is meant, 
as in the inscription of king Agum-kakrimf (KB 3i, 
p. 143). If so, the brazen serpenl (more properly called 
Leviathan, see above, §1), which Solomon adopted 
with the brazen ‘ sea,’ and the brazen oxen from Baby¬ 
lonia, was originally a trophy of the Creator’s victory 
over the serpent of chaos. 

In later times it is very probable that the true meaning was 
forgotten ; it appears from Am. 9 3 (see Serpent, $> 3./) that 
the prophet Amos had heard only an echo of the old dragon- 
myth. A new meaning would therefore naturally become 
attached to the venerated symbol—the meaning suggested 
above, which is supported by the etiological story 1 in Nu. 21 
(cp Baudissin, Stud. Sent. I\el. 1 288). 

A less probahle theory of the brazen serpent must not be un¬ 
recorded. W. R. Smith thought (/. of I'hii. 9 99) that * Nehush¬ 
tan ’ represented the totem of the family of David, and was 
worshipped by members of that slock in the manner described 
in Ezek. 88. This theory, however, is based on the traditional 
text of 2 S. 17 25 (see Nahash), so that the totem-theory needs 
some modification in order to become plausible. Hence Ben- 
zinger has suggested that there may have been a serpent-clan 
among the tribes which united to form ihe Israelitish people, cp 
Gen.-JO 17, of which Nehushtan may have been the sacred 
symbol just as the Ark [7.7'.] may have been that of the tribe 
of Joseph. It is very doubtful, however, whether the so-called 
‘serpent-names.’ Nahash, Nahshon, Nun, and > Nf.hushta 
are texlually sound ; all are in various degrees suspicious. 

Was the brazen serpent in the temple really of primitive 
origin? We may well doubt it. The presumption is that it was 
neither more nor less ancient than the other sacred objects of 
Babylonian affinities in the temple of Solomon (cp Creation, 
§ 19). 2 T. K. C. 

NEIEL (^X s 1 *j, on the first part of the name see 
Zalmunna; inahA [B], anihA [A], naeihA [L]), 
mentioned with Beth-emek in the delimitation of Asher ; 
Josh. 1927f. See Beth-emek and cp Nf.au. Condor 
finds Neiel at Kh. Vanin , 9 m. E. of ’ Akka , and 
Robinson at the village Mi'ar 2 m. E. of Vanin. 
Both are no doubt ancient sites (see Gu6rin, Gal. 
1 434 436). 

NEIGHBOUR (o ttAhcion) answers in the LXX to 
TIN \ih, TVD 1 ? *amith , 1 H rea , JVZ 7 X kdrobh 

'el bdyith . 

approaches Noldeke’s suggestion, t?ru ( ZDMG , 1888, p. 
482, n. 1). But the combination of these two terms for * serpent ’ 
could not have been original. Klost. is also at any rate on the 
right track; he explains (pv t?ru)> ‘ancient serpent.’ See 
Serpent. 

1 The view here taken of Nu. 21 5-9 is not disproved by W. 
H. Ward’s discovery of a ‘Hittite’ cylinder on which worship 
is apparently represented as offered to a serpent on a pole. 
Indeed, such a representation helps us to understand how the 
story came to arise (cp Serpent). 

2 The writer has maintained these theories for several years, 
nor is he under obligations to other critics.. Only after writing 
the above did he observe Stade’s combination of suggestions in 
GVl 1 467, one of which is that the idol Nehushtan might be 
connected with the cultus of the sky-serpent. 
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NEKEB 


NEPHI 


Three points in the teaching of Jesus connected with 
this word deserve special attention. 

1. In Mt. 643/., Jesus contrasts the precept given to 
the ancients, ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate 
thine enemy, ’ with his own rule, ‘ Love your enemies/ 
The former part of the old principle is a verbal quotation 
from Lev. 1918 <£>, and, as the parallelism clearly proves, 

4 neighbour ’ was there synonymous with compatriot. 
The Jew was not at liberty to hate his personal enemies 
(see, on the contrary, Ex. 234 /. 1 Lev. 19 13; Prov. 

20 22 24 17 29 252 i f. ; Job 31 29 ; Ps. 74 [s])> nor is he 
anywhere required in express terms to hate the heathen. 
The scribes, however, may very well have thought such 
feelings justified from the ban under which Canaanite 
cities were to be put (Dt. 7 2), and from the language used 
in Dt. 152/. 2O13-18 25 17-19 Mai. I2/., and especially 
Ps. 13921 f All the more natural and indeed inevitable 
was such an inference in the strong reaction against the 
heathen power which held the chosen people in its grip. 
Jesus, then, taking ‘neighbour’ in its accepted sense, 
pronounces the former half of the Jewish maxim in¬ 
sufficient and sweeps the latter half of it away. His 
disciples are to love not only their countrymen, not only 
even their private foes ; their love is to reach even those 
who hate them as members of the Kingdom of God. 
Christianity is to overcome the very opposition which it 
creates. The author of Lk. 627, as is his wont, omits 
the reference to the Jewish law and sets the maxim at 
the head of the discourse immediately after the intro¬ 
ductory beatitudes and woes. 

The words ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ occur 
in the summary of the law which Jesus gave the rich young man, 
as reported in All. 19 16-30. They are absent, however, in the 
parallel account in Aik. 10 17-31 (cp Lk. IS 18-30) and the fact 
that this is jusL Lhe point in which the young man fails when 
Jesus puts him to the proof, shows that the words in question do 
not belong to the original tradition but have been added from 
2239. In any case they throw no light on the term ‘ neighbour,’ 
as Jesus understood it. 

2. In Mt. 2234-40 ( = Mk. 1228-34) Jesus, when ques¬ 
tioned as to the kind of commandment which is greatest, 
quotes as the great commandment Dt. 64 ‘ Hear O 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord and thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God,' etc., connects with it another 
commandment from another book, ‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself’ (Lev. 19 18), and declares that 
the second is ‘like’-— i.e. , in importance-—to the first. 
All the law and the prophets, he says, hang on those 
two commandments,— i.e., proceed from them—so that 
multiplicity of enactment disappears in unity of spirit. 
Here Jesus accepts the love of our neighbour as sufficient, 
though to him, no doubt, the word had a wider sense 
than it bore in the Hebrew Code. 

3. Once, however, Jesus took occasion to develop 
this wider meaning. Asked ‘ Who is my neighbour? ’ he 
replied by the parable of the Good Samaritan (Lk. 
IO29-37) and then himself asked the questioner, 'Which 
of these three thinkest thou proved neighbour to him 
that fell among the robbers ? ’ T he object of Jesus was 
apparently to show that one of the heretic and hated 1 
Samaritans could prove himself a better neighbour to a 
Jew than a priest or a Levite, and that it is therefore 
wrong to refuse them the title of neighbour. If this 
interpretation be correct, 1 Jesus extends the term 

4 neighbour ’ in the command ' T hou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,’ till it is co-extensive with mankind. 

This wider sense belongs to 6 TrXrj&iov in the rest of 
the XT. According to Paul (Rom. 13 9) all the law is 
summed up in the command, * Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,’ and this, according to James ( 28 ), 
is the royal or principal law. W. E. A. 

NEKEB (3jJ3n), Josh. 19 3 3 AV+, RV Adami- 

NEKEB. 

NEKODA (NTlpX a kind of bird? § 83 ; n£K6oAa 
[BKAL]). 

1 It is the simplest, though not the commonest interpretation 
of the passage. See B. Weiss, ad loc. 
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1. The family name of a company of post-exilic Nethinim; 
Ezra 2 48(r , ex. [B], I'exw&itiHA])—Neh. 7 50 (ptxtufiafA |xl) 1 Esd. 
531 (voe 0 a [BA], EV Nokha). 

2. One of the three families from Tel-melali, Tel-harsha, 
Cheruh, Addon and burner, that were unable to produce written 
evidence of their Israelite descent: Ezra2 60 - Neh. 7 62— 1 Esd. 
537 AV Necodan, RV Nekodan (vtxa> 5 av [BA]). 

NEMUEL (^N-IDN § 4 ; n&moyhA)- i. One of the 
sons of Simeon; X T u. 2 G12 1 Ch. 424. If these elan- 
names are traditional records of ethnic affinities, a 
better reading would be Jkmuel (^X5 C' ; lepLovrjX; 
ufjurjX [B], in Ex.) as in Gen. 46 10 Ex. 615 — i.e., 
Jerahme’el. This is confirmed by the circumstance 
that a Reubenite bears the same name (' Reuben ’ prob¬ 
ably is a Jerahmeelite name ; Reuben seems to have 
been originally a southern tribe). Further evidence 
might be produced. The patronymic Nemuelite 
(pcquot^AfeJi) occurs in NYi. 2612. 

2. A Reubenite, brother of Dathan and Abiram (X11. 2<i 9). 

T. K. C. 

NEOCOROS (rsiecoKopoc. Actsl935, ‘ a worshipper,’ 
AV n, £* ‘ the temple keeper,’ RV ‘ temple-keeper The 
word Neoeoros is an old religious term in Asia 
Minor, adopted and developed in the imperial cultus 
which was so important in the organisation of the 
empire. Originally expressing the devotion of the city 
to the particular deity whose worship was most zealously 
cultivated, the term ‘ Neoeoros, ’ or ‘ Neoeoros of the 
Emperors,* came to be connected with the politico- 
religious imperial cultus almost entirely, and when the 
title appears on coins and inscriptions under the empire 
it signifies ‘ Warden of a temple dedicated to the 
imperial worship.’ The temple had to be dedicated by 
the Provincial Synod, whose president was (in Asia) the 
Asiareh. It had also to be dedicated to the emperor 
alone ; it was not sufficient if a particular city dedi¬ 
cated a temple, apart from the Provincial Synod, nor 
if the emperor was merely received as partner into the 
temple of an older deity. Coincident with the dedica¬ 
tion of the temple and the appointment of the necessary 
priests and other officials, was the establishment of 
games in honour of the emperor. The title and per¬ 
mission to erect the temple was granted by decree of the 
senate in Rome. When by similar decree permission 
was granted for the erection of a temple and the estab¬ 
lishment of games in honour of a later emperor, the city 
received the title 8 is Necoxopos ; and rpis Xewxoposwhen 
a third foundation was made. Apparently no city 
received more than the triple Neocorate, which was 
granted first to Pergamos (according to the boast on its 
coins, which may not be true). Ephesus alone boasts a 
fourth Neocorate; but the fourth refers to the worship 
of Artemis, which was officially recognised by 1 Iadrian. 1 
It is with reference to this worship that the title is used 
of Ephesus in the ‘ town clerk’s ’ speech — for, of course, 
the old signification of the word, in which sense it could 
be used by any city that wished to express its devotion 
to a particular deitv, still continued even after it gained 
the special meaning above explained (cp Wood, App. 
I user. vi. 6, p. 50). It is, in fact, doubtful whether so 
early as about 56 A.D. Ephesus could claim the title in 
its imperial sense. 

Of the Asiatic cities mentioned in the NT, the title was 
possessed by Pergamus, Ephesus, Laodiceia, Hierapolis, Phila¬ 
delphia, Smyrna. 

See Buchner, De Ncocoria; Alonceaux, De com mint i A site 
Provincial 1886 ; Ramsay, Cities and Bish. 0/ Phrygia, 1 58. 

\V. L W. 

NEPHEG (JB 3 ). 1. A Kohathite Levite, Ex. 621 

(va<f)€K [BAL], yatfiey [F]). 

2. A son of David, 2 S. 515 1 Ch. 37 146 (ratfieK, va<f>a 9 [/>/.c] 
[]>) ; t'a<f)€K, ra(f)€y, ya<f>ay [A]; vatfiaT [x> iL’h. 14 b]; yatfitO, 
vety, yacfxK [L]). See David, § n n., Nooah. 

NEPHI (2 Maec. 1 36), RV Nephtiiai ; see Naph¬ 
tha. 

1 Cp imperial silver coins of Ephesus bearing the type of 
Artemis and the legend Diana Ephesia. See Rams. Church, 
in Rom. Emp. 143. 
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NEPHILIM 

NEPHILIM pirANTec [BADEFL]; cp 

= Kgsil or Orion [g.v.] in Tg.). 

(a) Gen. 64: ‘The Nephilim arose in the land 
(or, on the earth) in those days (namely) when the 

R'hl' 1 d * v * ne ones had intercourse with human 

‘ 1 lca maidens; those are the heroes, the 

re erences. f anious ones> » (The words p-nriN c:i and 
oSiyo ysx are here untranslated ; see c and § 3.) The 
passage to which Gen. O4 belongs, comes in its present 
form from Jj, 1 whose account of the early men appar¬ 
ently did not refer to a deluge (see Deluge, § 14). 
J availed himself of an old mythological story, which, 
however, did not in all respects please him, and from 
which he therefore only took very small portions, such 
as were in themselves unobjectionable and appeared 
consistent with the other stories which he had to weave 
together into a history of the early men. 

The text must first of all be critically emended : even Kosters 
( 7 'h. T 10 42) infers from Diw’2, ‘ for their sin ’ (?), an early tradi¬ 
tion of the sin of the b’ne Elohim (on Djj&’S, see n. 2). Knowing 
what we do of the early Hebrew and (still more) of the Baby¬ 
lonian mythSj we can attempt to reproduce the outlines of the old 
story, assuming the most reasonable corrections of an imperfect 
text. 

‘And so it fell out, that when men began to multiply on the 
earth, and daughters were born to them, the divine ones 
(jb'nc hd- elohim) saw that the human maidens were fair, and 
took as wives any that they preferred. [And they taught man¬ 
kind how to clothe themselves and how to forge brass and 
iron. And their sons in after-time became heroes, and men 
prospered under their rule. Now the cause wherefore the 
divine ones had come down to earth was this. There had been 
dissension among the divine ones, some being friendly to men, 
some unfriendly. And those that were friendly came down to 
visit men upon earth. But the lord of the divine ones doubted 
in his heart whereunto the prosperity of men would grow.] 
And Yahwe said. The spirit of the glorious gods shall not tarry 
longer in habitations of flesh.* 2 [1 will sweep them from the 
earth, lest they become too strong. But the divine ones spoke 
soft words and counselled their lord to wait.] 

According to this view of the story, the parents of 
those primeval heroes, including * Nimrod,” whom Jj 
identifies with the ‘ Nephilimare the founders of 
civilisation (see Cainites), and their sons carry on the 
arduous work. The supposed dissension among the 
divine ones is in accordance with the Deluge story and 
other Babylonian myths. The hesitation of the supreme 
God Yahwe (who was portrayed as no better than Bel) 
is in harmony with the survivals of primitive theology in 
Gen. 822 116 (also Jj). A later editor is the author 
of 63^, where ‘his days’ presupposes that mu, ‘man,’ 
precedes— i.e. , that v. 3a has already become corrupted. 
Verse 4 belongs to J lP except the words ‘and after 
that,’ to which we shall return (§ 3, ii.). 

Then, most probably, in this writer’s narrative followed the 
story in Gen. 11 1 ff. which originally began thus, ‘And the 
whole earth was a single family in the wilderness of Jerahmeel,’ 
and ends w ith ‘ and they left off building the city ’ (see Paradise, 
§ 7), after which may have come the account of the true Noah 
(Gen. 9 20-27), and °f Cush and (especially) Nimrod (Gen. 10 8-12) 
who was regarded as one of the ‘ famous men,’ the heroes of 
Jerahmeel. See Nimrod, Noah. 

(b) Xu. 1833 (E). The account of the episode of the 
Spies also mentions the ‘Nephilim.’ ‘And there we 

1 According to Olshausen the whole of v. 4 consists of glosses 
{Monatsber. der Berl. A had ., June 1878). Budde, Wellhausen, 
Kautzsch-Socin, Holzinger, Ball are content with assuming that 
'2 ’irtK 031 * s a gloss. This is only a step in the right direction 
(see § 3), nor may we follow' Budde (Bibl. Urgesch . 30 ff.) in 
reconstructing the old tradition so as to include a pari of v. 4. 
The early pre-Yahwistic tradition may be gathered from z>z>. i-3«. 
Jl adopted the tradition, and connected w ith it the origin of the 
heroes called Nephilim (?). 

2 The present text contains two untranslatable words (p-p and 

D2w2)* There has been some disarrangement, and, conse¬ 
quently, some confusion of letters. Read nn TJHR’ xb 

lira riurctea d'ttin. For cp Nu. 91922; for ix 'bx, 

1 S. 48 ; for '3 'site, Job4i8l04. For other emendations of 
pT and GjS’ 3 see Di.’s notes. None of them are satisfactory; 
the corruption is more extensive than has been suspected. Yet 
the material handed down is not irremediably corrupt. The 
student should notice that Ejp’ 2 , not E 2 p ; 2 , isthebest Massoretic 
reading (Geiger, Jild. Zt. 3 155, Ginsburgj. Even that, however, 
will not produce a good sense. 
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saw the Nephilim, the sons of Anak, who come of the 
Nephilim.” Here 4 the Nephilim ’ is original ; ‘ the sons 
of Anak,” etc., is a (correct) gloss. According to this 
passage the * Nephilim ’ were still to be found when the 
Israelites entered Canaan (or the Negeb). 

(<r) Ezek. 3227: ‘And they lie not with the heroes 
that are fallen of the uncircumcised, who went down to 
Shgol with their warlike equipment.” Cornill plausibly 
reads for (with 0 ), and also for 

at once reminds one of Gen. 64, where the same 
word occurs; but it is nevertheless wrong in both 
passages : something much more definite is required 
(see § 3). (d'Vej ?) must be right. Ezekiel, if this 

view be accepted, does not regard the Nephilim as lying 
under the curse of God. He also tells us who they 
were (see § 3, end). 

( d ) Later writers, however, thought very differently. 
In Ecclus. I67, Wisd. 146 , Judith I67, Bar. 826 ff., 
3 Mace. 24, we find allusions to the ‘giants’ and their 
fate. The author of Enoch 9 f has much more to 
say. He supplements Gen. 61-4 by the statement that 
the giants at length turned against mankind to devour 
them. Upon this the Lord himself interposed. The 
chief fallen angel and his companions he punished in 
the way described elsewhere (see Azazel) ; their sons, 
the giants, he caused to perish in internecine warfare. 

This account is closely followed in the Book of Jubilees 
(chap. 5 ). Bolh Jubilees, however, and the fragments of the 
Greek Enoch differ from the Ethiopic Enoch in one respect— 
they mention three classes of giants—viz., the Great Giants, the 
Nephilim, and the Eliud (or, in Jub. 7 , Giants, Naphil, and 
Eljo).i 

We must at once dismiss all theories of the existence 
of an early myth of a ‘ sin ’ of the b’ne Elohim. Neither 
2 Origin of t ^ lose su P ernalura l beings nor their ofif- 
spring were originally regarded as having 
^ * ‘ sinned.’ There is not even any trace in 

Gen. 61 /. of ‘ war in heaven ’; any such myth which there 
may once have been has perished. We cannot, there¬ 
fore, follow either Lenormant, 2 who compares the Greek 
myths of the Gigantomachia and the Titanomachia, or 
Sayce, 3 who suspects a connection between the ‘ Nephi¬ 
lim ’ and the terrible beings described in the so-called 
‘ Cuthnean ’ creation-story, 4 which, however, is no crea¬ 
tion-story at all. These terrible beings are the brood of 
Tiamat the chaos-monster, and are represented (the 
narrator has lost hold on the early myth, in which the bird¬ 
like, raven-faced beings are, no doubt, storm demons) 5 as 
oppressing a certain (Babylonian?) king till they are 
cursed and destroyed. They are, in short, the de¬ 
stroyers, not (like the heroes of the Hebrew legend) 
the founders, of civilisation. The true parallels to Gen. 
61 f. lie close at hand ; the sexual intercourse of gods 
and men is a constant feature of ancient mythologies 
(cp Plat. Cratylus , 33), including the Babylonian (see 
Cainites, § 5 f .). The later Jews (as the NT shows us) 
naturally took offence 6 at Gen. 62. The first Yahwist 
(Jj), however, hands on this part of the old tradition in 
perfect simplicity. 

It still remains (i.) to explain the name ‘ Ngphllim,’ 
and (ii.) to account for the troublesome phrases ic'R 
q^U’ 2 and ]2"nnR djn in Gen. 64 ; cp also Ezek. 3227. 

i. It is not a matter of merely linguistic interest to ex¬ 
plain n'Sblsj ; the race so designated, though mentioned 
n . . f under this name only twice or thrice 

‘ N hT in the OT ’ evidcntl >' filled a lar 6 e P lace 
ep 1 lm. - n ] srae ij t i s h tradition. It is a mistake 

to regard the name as a mere appellative; from Nu. 

1 See Charles, Booh of Enoch, 62 ff. ; JQR 6 (1894) 195./C 202 
Gubilees), also Jubilees (about to appear). 

2 Origines de f histoire, 1 360 ff. 

3 Crit. and Mon. 91. 

4 See Creation, § 16 ; Zimmern, ZA 12 317 ff. 

5 Cp R. Brown, Primitive Constellations, 1108. 

6 [See Jude 6 f 2 Pet. 24, and especially Enoch 15 4, ‘Whilst 
you were still spiritual, holy, in the enjoyment of eternal life, 
yon have defiled yourselves with women . . . and produced 
flesh and blood.’] 
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132833 it is plain that ‘ Nfiphilim ’ (if the reading is 
correct) has as definite a reference as the parallel phrase, 
b’ne 'Anak, 1 which, as Dt. 2 ii shows, was the name of a 
branch of the Rephaim [ q . v .]. It is therefore enough 
simply to mention the supposed connection with 
‘ to fall' (as if 1 those who fall on the w'eak,’ or ‘ those 
who have fallen from heaven,’ or ‘ those who had been 
born contrary to nature’), 2 with fabs (as if ‘ extra¬ 
ordinary ones ’), 3 and with x /Sd: ( = ^>33 = Ass. nabalu , ‘to 
destroy’). The name has, very possibly, been distorted 
through corruption of the text either of Gen. 64 or, more 
probably, of Nu. 13 33 (an editor adjusted the reading 
of the other passage or passages accordingly). What 
then are the best authenticated names of the pre- 
Israelitish peoples of Canaan, and more especially of 
that part of Canaan which was referred to in the original 
story which probably underlies Nu. 13 17-33? They are 
Amorites and Jerahmeelites, and it so happens that the 
city with which originally the b’ne 'Anak were con¬ 
nected was the Jerahmeelite eity of Rehoboth [ q . v .]. 
Among the many distortions of the name Jerahme’el or 
Jerahme’elim which the OT contains, it is very credible 
that w’as one, 4 and from to the step is 

easy. This, consequently, was what E said in Nu. 
1333 , ‘ And there we saw the Jerahmeelites ’ [gloss, ‘ the 
sons of Anak, who belong to the Jerahmeelites ’]; and 
the true words of J t in Gen. 64 are these, ‘ The Jerah¬ 
meelites arose in the land in those days.’ Cp Jerah¬ 
meel, § 4. 

ii. It is now very easy to explain c^U’D "IC’N and cm 
| 3*nnK. The former phrase comes from n^KCnYn. ‘ the 
Jerahmeelites,’ and the latter is simply an editor’s 
endeavour to make sense of c^nnxD, the disarranged 
letters of D^NDrrr, ‘ Jerahmeelites,’ inserted as the earliest 
editor’s correction of In Ezek. 3227 a similar cor¬ 

rection is necessary. Q’^nyo (like c ,! ?iy in Judg. H3 
etc. ) is a corruption of 

Thus the origin of the Jerahmeelites is traced by an 
early Hebrew writer and also by Ezekiel to the semi¬ 
divine heroes of primitive culture, such as Nimrod [ q . v .], 
the ‘ beginning of w’hose kingdom was Jerahmeel. ’ The 
idea that these heroes and their divine fathers are leaders 
in sin is late. T. K. c. 

NEPHIS (Nei(j)eiC [B]), iEsd. 521 AV = Ezra 23 o, 
Magbish, q . v . 

NEPHISH (r Ch. 5 19), RV Naphish. 

NEPHISIM (D H D'3D ; Kri D'D-IE} ; on name, see 
below), the name of one of the families of Nethinim 
( q . v .), Ezra 2 50 (NA(J>eiCtON [B], Ne4>oyC6lM [AL]), 
miswritten Nephishesim or Nephushesim in || Neh. 752 
Kre; DWISJ, Kt. ; NecJ>GOCAcei [B], 
-eiM [N], Ne4>cocAeiM [A], Ne<J>oyceiM [L]; one 
of the sibilants is clearly superfluous) = 1 Esd. 5 31 
Naphisi (pa0ei<r« [B], vacpiot [A], vecpooaetfi [L]). Guthe 
compares the name Nefisi or Nefttsl on an ancient seal 
in the Brit. Mus. (Rev. Arch., 1891, p. 109). Since 
Meunim precedes, Nephisim will probably be a tribal 
name ; cp Naphish, a tribe of Ishmaelites. 

NEPHTHAI (n64)0<m), 2 Macc. I36. See Naphtha. 

NEPHTHALI (Ne4>0aAeiM. Tob. lx). See Naph- 
tali. In Tob. I2 ‘the city which is called properly 
Nephthali ’ [AV] rests upon the false reading KvpUos rrjs 
V€(f) 0 a\eLfx for Kvdtoos tt?s V€(p 9 a\eifi [BN], or kv 8 lcov t.v. 
[AJ ; RV has Kedesh Naphtali ; see Kedesh, § 1. 

1 The conjunction of pjy *33 and p^oy in Nu. 13 28./C suggests 
that p3.y is really a corruption of p^Dy (Amalek) —/.<?., ^Dm’ 
(Jerahmeel). 

2 Views successively maintained by Del., the first in ed. 4, 
the second in ed. 3, the third in ed. 5 (the ‘ new edition ’) of his 
Genesis. For the derivation from y'Sw, see Aq., Sym., and cp 
the tu)v nenTuiKOTOiv following tojv yiyavruiv in Ezek. 32 27 (©), 
ifiTTCKTovra in Gk. Enoch [Charles, 84, 350]. 

3 Tuch, Knobel, Lenormant. 

4 2 corrupted from c, as in Gen. 21 22 etc. (see Phicol). 
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NEPHTHALIM ( N ect) 0 AAeiM [Ti. WH 1 ), Ml. 4 13 
AV, RV Napiitali. 

NEPHTHAR (NecJ) 0 Ap [AV]), 2 Macc. I36 RV, AV 
Napiithar ( q . v .). 

NEPHTOAH (HlfiSJ), only in the phrase 4 the 
fountain of the waters of Nephtoah ’ p 'D tthj“H 
YAatoc NA 4 ) 0 co [BAL], macJ) 0 oo [B in 15 a]), a 
locality on the border of Judah and Benjamin (Josh. 
159 I815+), generally identified with Liftd , a village 
with a large fountain, the waters of which are collected 
in a great walled reservoir of very early origin, and 
situated about 2 m. NW. of Jerusalem on the slope 
of a hill on the E. side of the Wady Bet Hanina. 
The locality is undoubtedly ancient, and its situation 
may be consistent with the description in the book of 
Joshua. The equation, Nephtoah = Lifta, however, is 
rather difficult, and the frequency of corruption in 
the name -lists suggests caution. Certainly the name 
Nephtoah (‘an opened place'?) is improbable, and the 
phrase ‘ the fountain of the waters of N. ' is tautological. 

PD i n mnSPD probably comes from a dillographed (the 
final forms of letters very slowly became prevalent). In the 
list of the towns of Judah we find (Josh. 15 34) a place called 
Tappuah Enam, 1 which is grouped with Zanoah and En-gannim, 
and must have lain somewhere near Timnah (Josh. 15 10); the 
same place is also prohably meant in Gen. 38 14, 2 as the place 
visited by Judah’s daughter-in-law Tamar. Most probably for 
mna pyo in Josh. ll.c. we should read (by transposition) 
cry m 3 FT?ft ‘to Tappuah (of) Enam.’ This may perhaps 
throw fresh light on the boundary of Judah and Benjamin. Cp 
Tappuah. 

Conder has already noticed that Petah 'Enayim in Gen. 38 14 
should be the name of a town, and be identified with Tappuah 
Enam in Josh. 15 34 ( PEFQ , 1876, p. 66). Nephtoah he 
identified with Etam or 'Ain 'Ainn, close to the Pools of 
Solomon, SW. of Bethlehem, following Yoma 31^1 {PEFQ, 
1879, P- 95 )* But the Talmudic traditions are often untrust¬ 
worthy. t. K. C. 

NEPHUSHESIM (D'D{MM [Kt.]), Neh.7 5 2 RV = 
Ezra 250 AV Nephusim. See Nephisim. 

NER ("D, nhp [BAL], NHpei [B in 1S. 14 50J), 
the father of Abner (1 S. I450/. 26514 2 S. 28 12 3=3 
25 28 37 1 K. 2532 1 Ch. 833 936 39 2628f). 

For two competing explanations of 1 Ch. 833 93639 
(‘Ner begat Kish’), see Abner, n. 1, Kish, i. It 
seems to the present writer extremely probable that the 
true name of Abner’s father was Nadab or Abinadab. 
It will be noticed that in 1 Ch. 830 ‘Ner’ is not men¬ 
tioned, but that * Nadab ’ is, while in 936 we read ‘and 
Ner and Nadab’ ; ‘ Nadab’ in the latter passage is a 
correction of Ner. Both in 830 and in 936 we meet 
with pay (Abdon?) ; this is a corruption of auBha 
(Abinadab). ‘ Baal ’ which eomes between ‘ Kish ’ and 
‘ Ner’ or ‘ Nadab’ is a fragment of ‘Abibaal,’ one of 
the tw’o competing names of the grandfather of Saul 
and Abner, and to be explained like Meri(b)baal ; see 
Mephibosheth. Similarly ‘ Nadab ' (of which ‘Ner’ 
is a corruption) might be a fragment of Abinadab (from 
Nedabi ‘ one of the Nadab-clan ’ ?). Both names were 
probably written in the margin of some (late) document 
used by the Chronicler as corrections of jnuy. Cp 
Kish, i, 2. t. k. c. 

NEREUS (NHpeyc [Ti. WH]) and his (unnamed) 
sister are saluted by Paul in Rom. 16 15 ; cp Romans, 
Epistle to. 

Njjpfvs and Nrjpeik occur pretty often as names of slaves ; e.g., 
Donutia Nereis, wife of an imperial freedman and secretary 
{C/L vi. 8698). Ligbtfoot {Philif>pians$), 174) cites from Acc. 
di Archeol. 11 376 a Claudia Aug. L. Nereis, related to a mother 
and daughter Tryphaena {ibid. 11 375). 

According to the (apocryphal) Acts of Nereus and 
Achilleus, Nereus was a house-slave of the Christian 

1 For cryrrl m£n> ‘Tappuah and (the) Enam’ read rPSni 
□J'yn ‘and Tappuah of (the) Enam.’ See Tappuah, i. 

2 For cry nnsn, ‘in the gale of Enaim’ read ']} npJ] 3 , ‘at. 
Tappuah (oQ Enaim.’ Gen. 3 S 16 ‘and he tur?ied aside to her * 
does not favour the reading nn£ 3 , ‘ in the gate.’ 
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princess Domitilla. A Xereus occurs in the Acta 
Philippi of which the scene is laid in Asia Minor. His 
ashes were believed to have been deposited in the Church 
of SS. Xereus and Achilles at Rome. For other legends 
cp the Bollandist, Acta Sanctorum, May 12. 

NERGAL (Srp ; THNepreA [B], Swete.jHN epreA, 
A om., ton NipireA [E]). the patron deity of Cutha 
(q.v .), still worshipped by the Cuthaeans whom ' the King 
of Assyria' transplanted to the cities of Samaria (2 K. 
17 3of). Cp Nergal-shakezer. The planet sacred 
to Nergal was Mars, which, like its god, was called 
Karradu, 'warrior.' He was the god of war; but 
earlier he was the god of the heat of summer or 
midday. Fundamentally he was identical with Gibil 
the fire-god, and a title by which (apparently) he was 
known in Palestine was Sarrapu ‘burner’ (perhaps 
connected with ctnir; see Seraphim). He was also 
the god of pestilence, and as such, otherwise called 
Dibbarra (cp yn), the god of Deathland. Jensen 
(K'osmol. 476) thinks that Ner-unu-gal (of which Sri: 
is a shortened form) was interpreted by the Babylonians 
' the mighty one of the great dwelling [of the dead].' 
His symbol, like that of Dibbarra, 1 was the lion. The 
month sacred to him was Kisilimu (Kislev) — i.e., the 
middle of November to the middle of December— 
possibly as containing the days when the sun appears 
to die ( Kosmol. 486). G. Hoffmann ingeniously traces 
the divine name Xergal in the corrupt personal Abed- 
NEGO, which should, according to him, be read Abed- 
nergo (-nergal). Cp Uzza, rather Ezra (ZA 11 237 f. ). 


NERGAL SHAREZER, or, rather, Nergal-sarezer 
pVNTw* Sj" 0 . So Bii., Ginsb.; NHpreA CApAC&p 

1 Hommel’s ; J er * 39 3 rt - MAprANACAp [B], 

theorv S MAprANNACAp [X*]. NHprGC CAP- 
theory. [Q] . Jer 39^ N< \ r< ^ pr acnAC£ p [B], 

NACep [XAQ], NHP6A CApCAp [Q 111 ^-] ; Neregel , 
Sereser). The name looks like a Hebraised form of 
Nergal-sar-usur ('Xergal, protect the king’), which is 
the name of Evil-merodach’s successor, better known as 
Xeriglissar. 2 According to Homniel (in Hastings' DB 
12290) and Kent (Hist, of the Jewish People, 3 67), this 
prince may be identified with the officer mentioned in 
Jer. 39313. The theory is tempting, because it vivifies 
the somewhat dry account of the captains of the king of 
Babylon in the Hebrew narrative (but see § 3). 

He was raised, to the throne by the priestly party, and 
Nabu-na’id 3 (Stele, col. v.) recognised him as a true 
y- ... and faithful friend of his country, 
erig tssar. Xeriglissar (559-555)reigned four years 
all but four months. He was, like Nebuchadrezzar and 
Nabu-na’id, a great builder of temples, and evidently 
bent on consolidating his kingdom rather than on 
foreign conquests or allianees. See his cylinder, 
A'B iii. ‘ liijf . But there was also a Nergal-sar-usur, 
son of Bel-sum-iskin, who plays an important part in 
the private contracts of Amel-Marduk’s reign. Cp also 
Sharezer. 

The objection to the ordinary theory is, not that in 
v. 13 Nergal-sarezer is called Rab-mag {q.v. ), a title of 
, obscure signification which is unlikely 
to have been assigned by a Hebrew 
writer to so important a person, but 
that the text of vv. 1 3 5 13 has almost certainly under¬ 
gone both corruption and editorial manipulation. That 
some of the names in 1^.313 are corrupt, is indeed 
generally admitted ; but it is almost certain that a bolder 
theory is necessary. It has been maintained elsewhere 
(e.g. , Obadiah [Book], § 7) that the Edomites and 
Arabians took part in the capture of Jerusalem and the 
carrying away of a part of its inhabitants as captives. 


3. Underlying 
narrative. 


1 Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Ass. 529. 

- See Berossus, Jos. c. Ap. 1 20; Eus. Chron. 49 22 ff. 5022jf.) 
and Abydenus, Eus. Chron. 41 28-32 42 28-30. 

3 See Messerschinidt, Die Insckr. der Stele Nabunaids , p. 21. 
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This gives us the key to the problems of several sections 
of Jeremiah (cp Prophet), and in particular to 39 13513. 
The results of our criticism of these passages ean now 
lay claim to a high degree of solidity. We should 
probably read nearly as follows :— 

' Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon and the king of Jerahmeel 
came to Jerusalem and besieged it’ (v. 1 b). ‘(It came to pass 
that) all the princes of the king of Babylon and all the princes 
of the king of Jerahmeel came in, and sat in the middle gate, 
—the prince of Jerahmeel, the prince of Missur, the prince of 
Nodab, the prince of Cushim, and the prince of the Arabians' 
{v. 3). ‘And the Jerahmeeliies and the Chaldeans (Cushites?) 
pursued them’ ( v . 50). ‘Then sent Nebuzaradan, captain of 
the guard, and the prince of Nodab, and the prince of Cushan, 
and the prince of the Arabians, and the prince of Jerahmeel, 
and the prince of Missur ’ (7'. 13). 

With this we may compare the equally necessary 
reconstruction of 34 1. 

‘The word which came to Jeremiah from Yahwe, when 
Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, and the king of Jerahmeel, 
and Missur, and the Ishmaeliles, and the Edomites fought 
against Jerusalem.' 

For parallels to some of these corruptions, see 
Jerahmeel, Mizraim. Nergal-sarezer appears to be 
a very early emendation of a corrupt reading 
(cp BN*), which proceeded from -ijy Sipnyhbl. 
The editor, in fact, did his best to give a Babylonian 
colouring to the passages, but had imperfect success. 

T. K. c., §§ 1, 3 ; c. h. vv. j., § 2. 

NERI (nhpgi [Ti. WH]), a name in the genealogy 
of Jesus (Lk. 327). See Genealogies ii., § 3. 

NERIAH (fin?, as if ‘Yahwe is light,’ §§ 35, 44; 
cp Abner ; but both names may be altered from the 
ethnic Xadab, Nfcdabi, ‘Baruch’ too being a Jerah- 
meelite name; NHp[e]lOY> [BXAQ]), the father of Baruch 
(Jer. 32 12, etc.). In Bar. 1 1 Nerias (N rjpiov [BAQ]). 

NET. Nets of various kinds were used in ancient 
Palestine in fishing, fowling, and hunting. 

1. nttH, reseth , any kind of net (LXX gen. Si'ktvoo) ; also 
used of the brazen network in the altar (Ex. 27 4./C 384; 3 
Hpyov &LKTvuiTov ; EV ‘net-work ’). 

2. Din, herem (something perforated), according to some 
scholars a hand-net, but note £ 5 ’s renderings (Ezek. 265 14 Eccl. 
7 26, <rayr)vr) ; Hab. 1 15, a/uu£i/ 3 A»j<n-poi') ; see FlSH, § 3. 

3. “ID 3 D, mikmar , Is. 51 20(a/u.<|>. [Symm. in Q m sr-]) and *V 33 p, 

fttakmdr (something twisted? 1 ) Ps. 141 10 ( ap<f >.), as well as the 
feminine forms J 1 T 53 C, Hab. 1 15 f. (EV ‘drag’; AVmg. ‘ flue-net’; 
tray.) and JTTD 3 D, Is. 19 8 (tray, and a/x<£>. ayKiarpov’, see Swete 
adloc.) perhaps a drag-net; in Is. 51 20, where apparently it means 
a net large enough to catch an antelope ; but N 1 J 13 ls impos¬ 

sible (see ‘Isaiah,’ Heb. SBOT 148, 201). 

4. TISO, mdsod (from T>2», * to hunt ’) is rendered ‘net ’ by EV 
in Job 196 (b\vpu>fia) and Prov. 12 12 (AVmg. ‘fortress'; RVmg. 
‘prey’; the text is unsatisfactory: see Toy). The pi. CliSD 
(0i7/>euju.a[ra]) is rendered Snares ( q . v .) in Eccl. 7 26 (EV). From 
the same root are derived : HTUEp, specially used of fish in 
Eccl. 9 12 ( ap.<f >.), and mti'D, rendered ‘ net' in Ps. €6 11 (n-ayt's); 
but the text of the whole verse is unsatisfactory, 2 and in Ezek. 
12 13 17 20 ‘snare’ (nepio\Tq). 

5. C 33 L*', sebdkim , is applied in an architectural sense to the 

ornamentation about the top of a pillar, 1 K. 7 17 1 & 

n 33 b', ‘nets of checker work,’ cp Jos. Ant.vii1.B4, Siktvov 
eAarrj \a\Kfa irepLTren\eyixfvov). The text here has to be 
corrected; see Klo. ad loc. is properly some kind of lattice¬ 
work ; cp ‘net-work’ (1 K. 7 182041) and ‘lattice’ (2 K. 

1 2); used also of the meshes of a net, in JoblS8 (AV ‘snare,’ 
RV ‘toils’). 3 

In the NT fishing-nets are denoted hy the following:—(r) 
SUtvov, Mt. 4 20 Lk.55 Jn. 216 ; (2) a/u</Hj8ATj0-Tpoi/, Ml. 4 18 
Mk. 1 16 (not Ti.WH); and (3) o-ayrp'Tj, Mt. 13 47, for all of 
which see Fish, § 3. See also Fowling, § 8. 

NETAIM(D’TIJp), 1CI1.423RV. SeeGEDERAH, 2. 

1 = ‘to twist.' Del., however (and so Ges.-Bu.), 
compares Ass. kamdru , ‘ to overpower ’ {Heb. Lang. 40^). 

2 nysp should certainly be (‘abyss’); v. 11 b can 

then be quite regularly emended (Che.). 

3 Cp Ar. Xabakattoi, ‘net,’ and MH ,1320, ‘a hair-net.' 
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NETHANEEL. R\’ Nathanel (b.'Ori] ; cp •'I.TJnj, 
and see Names, § 27 ; naSanahA [BNAL] ; only in 
P and in post-exilic literature, possibly, like Ammiel, 
etc., based on an early tribal name; cp jn'N, Ethan, 
^N'3n\ Jathniel, and pn\ Jithnan ; V may be an affor- 
mative; so, too, Nethaniah [q.v.] may = Ethani, as 
Pelatiah = Pelethi or Pelathi [Che.]). 

1. b. Zuar, a prince of lssachar (Nu. 1 8 2 5 7 18 10 15 [P]). 

2. Brother of David and fourih son of Jesse (1 Ch. 2 14). See 
David, § 1, col. 1020, n. 3. 

3. A priest of the time of David (1 Ch. 1624). 

4. Father of Shemaiah, a Levhe scribe (1 Ch. 24 6). 

5. b. Obed-edom (r Ch. 20 4, raa? teiijA [II]). 

6. < 3 ne of Jehoshaphat’s commissioners for teaching the Law 
(2 Ch. 17 7). He is mentioned with Ben -hah. and Micaiah, 
both names indicative of Jerahmeelite affinities (Che.) 

7. A ‘chief of the Levites,’ temp. Josiah (2 Ch. 359); in 
1 Esd. 1 9, a ‘captain over thousands,’ Nathanael. 

8. A priest of the b’ne Pashhur in list of those with foreign 
wives (see Ezra i., § 5 end), Ezra 1022 = 1 Esd. 922 , Nathanael 
(yatfarcojAo? [B]). 

9. Priest temp. Joiakim (see Ezra ii., § 6£, § n), Neh. 12 21 
(Kc.a mg. inf. ; 0 m. BN* A). 

to. A Levhe musician in procession at dedication of wall [see 
Ezra ii., § 13^] Neh. 12 36 (om. BN* A, fiaBapar)\ [Nc.a mg. inf.]). 


NETHANIAH (mn) and na 6 aniac[BAL], 

see Nethaneel). 

1. The father of Ishmael (2), 2 K. 2523 (fiadOavtaq [A]) 25 : 
Jer. 40 8-41 18). 

2. An Asaphite musician, 1 Ch. 25 2 (yaflaAia? [H]; v. 12 
vaOav [B]). 

3. A Levite priest sent by Jehoshaphat to teach in the cities 
of Judah (cp Nethaneel, 7), 2 Ch. 17 8 (fiavOavtaq [B]). 

4. The father of Jehudi (q.v.), Jer. 36 14. 


NETHINIM (D^'nj; 01 na 0 inaioi [AN c * a L], in 
1 Esd. 01 lepoAoyAoi [BAL]; cp D’O-irp, Nu. 8 19 RV 111 ^ 
Nethunim). The members of the clerical order who 
returned from the exile, according to the lists in Ezra- 
Nehemiah, belonged to five categories — priests, Levites, 
singers, porters, and Nethinim (temple -servants). 
In one respect the usus loquendi varies somewhat : in 
Ezra 2 ss = Neh. 7 57 the ‘children of Solomon's servants’ 
are distinguished from the Nethinim and arc separately 
enumerated according to their 4 families'; but elsewhere 
they are included under the designation Xgthinim (e.g., 
in the subscription [Ezra 2 70, 6 aviei/i (B), vadivein (A)] 
to the list already cited). A similar variation is seen 
between Neh.113 (<S R N* om.)and II21 (© R N* A om.), 
the fact being that the 4 children of Solomon’s servants ’ 
belong to the class of inferior temple- servants called 
Nethinim in any case, but are only sometimes singled 
out as a separate group within it. 

These Nethinim constituted a regularly organised 
class of temple-servants —organised, that is to say, in 
1 Organisa t ^ ie manner * n which a ll such classes 
tion were organised in those days, in the form 
of 4 families ’ under family 4 heads.’ Their 
family registers are kept with the same care as those of 
the other servants of the temple (Ezra 820, vad[e]iv€i/jL 
[BA ; vadetv B b vid - once]). The list given in Ezra 
^43^ {^. 43 vadetvtfi [B] ; v. 58 vadeiviv [B], va6iva.fi 
[A] ; v. 70 Oavieijji [B], vadtvafi [A]) enumerates 35 
such families, or subdivisions, of the Nethinim and 10 
families of the 4 servants of Solomon.’ The second 
recension of this list in Neh. 746^ {va6[e]iveifi [BA]; 
v. 60 va 0 €LV€iV€L/j. [B*], vadei (vel potius v\6€i)v€tvafi [B l> ], 
vadivLvafi [X], vadavetfi [A]) makes out only 32 families. 
Unfortunately we are not informed whether the 220 
4 Nethinim who returned with Ezra are included in these 
figures or whether there were other subdivisions besides 
those named in the list. In Neh. 11 21 it is stated that 
the entire body was under two chiefs named Ziha and 
Gishpa. The first of these two names is given in the 
Ezra list (243) as that of the head of the first of the 
subdivisions enumerated; whether Gishpa {q.v. ) is to 
be identified with Hasupha the head of the second sub¬ 
division is very doubtful. 

That the Nethinim were really regarded as forming 
part of the privileged personnel attached to the temple- 
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worship is shown not only by the manner in which they 
are constantly named in conjunction with the other 
classes, but also by the fact that they shared with the 
priests and Levites immunity from taxation (Ezra 724). 
On the other hand, neither the heads of the Nethinim 
nor those of the singers and doorkeepers figure as 
signatories to the covenant, though they joined in the 
oath that was taken (Neh. 10 30). 

In Jerusalem, Ophel — i.e., the southern and eastern 
slope of the temple hill-—is assigned to the Nethinim as 
their habitation (Neh. 326, Kadaveifi [B], pa 0 [e]n/[e]qu, 
[XA] ; 11 21). More precisely, they inhabit that part 
of Ophel which extends to the Watergate in the E. 
and to the tower projecting from the royal palace 
(Neh. 826; see Jerusalem, §24). A ‘house of the 
Nethinim’ is mentioned in Neh. 331 {pTjdavaSeifi [B], 
pT)dava 6 iu [N* vid -], too { 37 ) 0 ava 6 i [X c - a ], ( 3 t )6 aw ad ivi/i 
[A]), farther to the N., near the city wall to the E. of 
the temple (a little to the S. of the Sheep Gate) ; by 
this only some sort of official or service house can be 
meant. A different representation is made in Ezra 2 70 
(= Neh. 773 = i Esd. 5 ; cp 1 Ch. 92 , oi deSojufvoi [BA]) 
where only a portion of the Nethinim, as also of the 
priests and Levites, dwells in Jerusalem, the others 
being distributed throughout the 4 cities ’—doubtless the 
Levitical cities—in the country. This would assume 
that, like the priests and Levites, they were not on 
duty all the year round, but rendered their services at 
the temple in regular rotation. As to that, however, 
we have no further details. 

The Nethinim who returned from the Exile regarded 
themselves (and were generally regarded) as descendants 

2 Origin of l ^ e tern P le slaves vv h° hac i in ancient 
® * times been given 4 by David and his princes' 

for the service of the Levites (Ezra 820) ; a small pro¬ 
portion of them, as already indicated, were thought to 
be descended from slaves given by Solomon (Ezra 255). 
[For an attempt to solve the problem of the origin of 
the Nethinim and the ‘children of Solomon's servants,’ 
from a new point of view, see Solomon’s Servants, 
Children of, and cp Amer. J. of Theol. , July 1901.] 
As to this, nothing is reported in the historical books ; 
but it is to be taken for granted that from very early 
times there must have been an inferior grade of 
servants at all the greater sanctuaries, and above all at 
the temple in Jerusalem. These were, of course, not 
free labourers working for hire — a class of person 
unknown to Hebrew antiquity—but slaves in the strict 
sense of the word, the property of the sanctuary. Even 
the child Samuel was given to the sanctuary by his 
mother (1 S. I 28 jf.). It is manifest, however, that this 

form oihierodulia was not common among the Hebrews. 
The OT offers us no other concrete example of it, and 
the later accounts make even Samuel to be something 
quite different.—a Nazirite, to wit. On the other hand, 
another form of hierodulia was common enough : foreign 
captives taken in war were given to the temple as slaves 
—as was customary also with other nations. In JE 
(Josh. 923) we are told even of Joshua that he handed 
over the Gibeonites to the sanctuary as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. Whatever the actual facts may 
have been in this particular instance, we may be sure 
that incidents of the kind were frequent, not merely 
under David and Solomon, from the moment that 
there was a great royal sanctuary in Jerusalem. In 
all such instances these temple-slaves were invariably 
of heathen nationality, not Israelites. The older age 
found nothing to object to in this ; and, later, such a 
writer as Ezekiel, by his rebuke of the practice, bears 
witness to the fact that even in his day foreigners 
rendered serviee of this kind at the sanctuary without 
challenge. He brings it against the Israelites as a 
particularly shocking charge that they did not themselves 
take in hand the care of the sanctuary but delegated the 
duty to others, 4 foreigners uncircumcised in heart and 
uncircumcised in body,' whereby Yahwe’s sanctuary 
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was profaned (447 [cp Che.’s reconsideration of the 
passage in Amer. J. of Theol. , July 1901]). The 
precept of the law (Nu. 31 2830) according to which a 
definite proportion of the captives taken in war is to be 
given to the priest as Yahwe’s heave-offering is perhaps 
also to be connected with this ancient usage, although 
it is equally possible that the law may have had refer¬ 
ence only to the priests’ and Levites’ private property 
in slaves. 

In post-exilic times the practice which had given 
offence to Ezekiel was, as was to be expected, abolished; 
plainly, however, not in such a sense as to banish those 
foreigners altogether from the temple, but only in the 
sense that they were admitted into the fellowship of 
Judaism by receiving the rite of circumcision. At all 
events, the names of the subdivisions preserved to us 
in the lists in many cases betray quite unmistakably 
their non-Israelite origin — such, for example, as the 
Meunim and Nephisim (qq.v.; Ezra2so). That the 
Nethinim enumerated in Ezra and Nehemiah were 
reckoned as members of the community is a necessary 
inference from the fact that they came up with the 
others to Jerusalem at all. Perhaps it conies to this, 
that reception into the community, which also carried 
with it promotion to the position of free temple-servants 
(see below, § 3), was the reward for the return. In 
Neh. IO29 (vadiveip. [BA], vadeivip. [N]) the Nethinim 
are expressly reckoned as belonging to the community 
and held bound to observance of the precepts of Yahw6. 
Indeed, at a period when circumcision was required by 
the law even in the case of private slaves (see Slavery) 
such a demand in the case of temple-slaves became a 
matter of course. 

Their social position was, as already indicated, at the 
same time necessarily raised. They no longer appear 

3 Change in aS s ^ aves in str * ct meaning of that 
,,' . . word, but as free men of the common- 

their position. wea|(h of lsrael It is of their own 

free choice that they accompany the others to Palestine 
(Ezra %i-j ff.,v. 17 t&v adaveip.[BA],v. 20 va 0 eiv€ip.[BA]). 
As free men they pledge themselves to keep the pre¬ 
cepts of Yahwe (Neh. IO29). Such accession on their 
part to the community was not, indeed, in every case 
wholly spontaneous. In many instances special per¬ 
suasion was required to induce them to accompany Ezra 
(Ezra817 ff.). Nevertheless, their number is very con¬ 
siderable ; in the first list, in addition to 74 Levites, 128 
singers, and 139 doorkeepers, we have 392 Nethinim 
and ‘servants of Solomon,’ and with Ezra there came 
only 38 Levites but 220 temple servants (Ezra 818 ff.). 

The distinction of rank between the Levites and the 
inferior grades of temple servants diminished more and 
more as time went on. On the one hand, even in P, 
the Levites figure merely as a special kind of Nethinim, 
a gift made by the people to God and by God in turn 
handed on to the priests for their service ; and their 
actual position is not in fact different from that of 
temple servants (cp 1 Ch. 2828); all the characteristic 
functions of worship are assigned to the priesthood (see 
Levites). On the other hand, we find singers and 
doorkeepers, who in the times of Ezra and Nehemiah 
were still sharply distinguished from the Levites (cp 
Ezra 2 40 ff ., 724, and often), soon gaining admission to 
the ranks of the Levites (1 Ch. 15 16 26 i^, and else¬ 
where). It is, therefore, not impossible that in the end 
the Nethinim too became Levites. It is at least very 
noticeable that the Chronicler (who also edited Ezra 
and Nehemiah), in those parts of his work where he is 
narrating in his own person and not simply reproducing 
his sources, mentions the Nethinim only once (1 Ch. 92) 
—not even when relating the assignment of the Levites, 
singers, and porters to their several duties in the sanc¬ 
tuary by David, although this is precisely the place at 
which some allusion to their having been given by 
David to the temple might have been expected. In 
the Greek Ezra, finally, even the Levites are spoken of 
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as lep6dov\oi (iEsd. I2/. ) as well as the Nethinim 
(82248); this last word, moreover, is also rendered 
’Nadivaioi (<* 5 L in 529 85 49)* It would seem as if the 
author made no longer any such sharp distinctions as 
had formerly been drawn between the two, but regarded 
the Nethinim as a mere family (subdivision) of the 
temple-servants as a whole, that is to say, of the Levites 
(cp Wellh. Prol. 145). 

The Mishna ( Yebdndth , 24; Kidd. 4 1) oddly enough still 
regards the Nethinim as pure heathen and prohibits inter¬ 
marriage between them and Israelites. This wholly unhistorical 
theory rests probahly on the view that the Nethinim were of 
Gibeonite origin (see above, § 2). How different was the 
view of the post-exilic age is proved by Neh. 1029^, where the 
Nethinim are represented as uniting with the rest of the Jews 
on this very point, recording their solemn vow never in time 
to come to allow their sons and daughters to marry any but 
Israelites. j g 

NETOPHAH (ilDbp ; ngtokJia [BN], necJjcota [A 

in Ezra 2 22], aver. [A in Neh. 7 26; om. B], verto^ari [L]), whence 
Netophathite (T 1 B 0 J; usually yeT<tf</xx 0 (e)i or veTcu^>ar(e)t, but 
in 2 S. 23 28 eyTcu^arei-TT/s [B], remt><f)a0eiTr]s [A], o rov (f>e\na 
[L], in 2 S. 23 29 vcTOu$a0ei [BA om.], in 2 K. 2523 ve<fxf>adtetTTjq 
[B], ve 0 aj<^a 0 eiTTj 9 [A], verux^afliTT}? [L], in i Ch. 2 54 fterui^adet 
[Bj, 1 Ch. 9 16 vuiT€(j>aTft [B], vero^art [L], in 1 Ch. 11 30 veOuj- 
<f>a.Te t [B once], voroxfxxOeL once], in 1 Ch. 27 13 perov<par 
[BA], in Jer. 408 veu>$an [K]; in Neh. 12 28 BK*A om.). In 
1 Esd. 5 18 yere/Sas [B], veTu>$ae [A], 

A place or district mentioned with Bethlehem, Ana- 
thoth, Beth-gilgal, and Gibeah (combining 2 S. 2329 
Ezra 222 Neh. 726 1 Esd. 5 18 [RV Netophas], Neh. 
1228), the 4 villages’ of which were inhabited by Levites 
after the Exile (iCh. 9 i 6 Neh. 1228). Men of Neto- 
phah rallied round Gedaliah (Jer. 408 2 K. 25 23). Neto- 
phah was also the birthplace of David’s warriors 
Maharai and Heleb (2 S. 2828/ 1 Ch. 11 30 27 13 15). 
The site is uncertain. It is plausible to identify Neto- 
phah with Nephtoah, which was a place on the border 
of Judah and Benjamin (perhaps Tappuah ; see Neph¬ 
toah). This appears to suit the mention of Anathoth 
and Gibeah as if not very far from Netophah, but would 
require us to take Bethlehem in Ezra 221, etc., as a 
Benjamite town of that name, which is otherwise un¬ 
known, unless, perhaps, it represents the Beth-jerahmeel 
which may have been the name of the centre of the 
clan to which king Saul belonged (see Saul, § 1); 
indeed, the ‘ Beth-gilgal ’ of Neh. 1229 (mentioned there 
after 4 the Netophathite’) may also have come out of 
‘Beth-jerahmeel.’ 1 Conder, however, identifies Neto¬ 
phah with Umm Toba, NE. of Bethlehem ( PEFXtem. 
852). Bet Nettif, a village in the Wady es-Sant, nearly 
opposite esh-Shuweikeh (see Socoh), has also been 
thought to preserve the name Netophah. This may 
very possibly be the Beth Netophah of the Mishna 
(Skeb. 9 s; cp Neub. Gtfogr. 128), but is surely too far 
to the W. to be the Netophah of the OT. 

Schurer (CF/( 3 ) 2184) reminds us of the toparchy of Bethlep- 
tenpha (rqv Be^AeTTTrj^wv ronap^iav, Niese .’ Jos. BJ iv. S i, 

§ 445) or Betolethephenen or Betolethenepenen (Plin. v. 14 70), a 
name which (with Schlatter, Zur Tojogr. u. Gesch. Pal. 1893, 
p. 354 » and Furrer) he identifies with the Netophah or Beth- 
netophah of the Mishna. He also identifies both with Bet 
Nettif, but does not meet the objection just now mentioned. A 
confusion between Netophah and Nephtoah was natural. 

T. K. C. 

NETTLES, in EV the rendering of two different 
words. 

1. Snn, hdriil (Job 307 Prov. 2431 Zeph.29+ 2 ) is 
rendered in RV m ff* * wild vetches. ’ 3 has <f>pvyava 

&ypia, 4 wild brushwood,’ in Job; but in Prov. and 
Zeph. they seem to have misread it as connected with 
Sin. Vg. has ‘thorns’ (spines and settles), as also 
Pesh. in Job. Hdr it l would appear to be the same as 
Aram. JUa**, and Ar. frulleir is probably akin. As 
spines is used to render \advpos in Geop. 186 , and the 
Arab, word denotes a vetch, it is now generally held 

1 Both 4 Lehem * and ‘ Gilgal * are possible distortions of * Jer* 
ah meel/ 

2 [Gra., Du. read ^”in for pin in Ps. 5S9 (10). j 
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that haritl means some luxuriantly growing plant of the 
vetch kind. For a list of the Palestinian species see 
FFP 290 f. ; see also Noldeke, Aland . Gram. 55, and 
Schwally in ZATIV 10 189. 

To the view that hdrfd is a vetch it is objected that (1) in Job 
SO 7 a shrub or small tree must be meant, and (2) in Zeph. 29 the 
plant is associated with ‘saltpiis,’ which would imply some sal- 
solaceous shrub —such as Anabasis articulata, Forsk.—whereas 
vetches like a good soil to grow on. Possibly, therefore, the 
Heb. word was applied somewhat differently from its Aramaic 
equivalent. 

2. b’isj?, 1 kimmos (Is. 34 13 Hos. 96 ), and pi. D'jb’ap 
(Prov. 243 if, where EV has 1 thorns ’), may be a general 
word for weeds of the thistle or nettle kind. Barth 
(JVominalb ., § 45) compares Arab, kumas, which denotes 
useless material or rubbish. If, however, the meaning 
is to be specialised, the most probable view is that of 
Tristram (NHB 474) that kimmos is a species of Urtica , 
the most common in Palestine being U. pilulifera , 
which is peculiarly addicted to deserted and ruinous 
buildings. It appears from Is. 34 13 that the plant 
meant by kimmos is at least distinct from thorns. 

N. M. —w. T. T. -D. 

NETWORKS. 

1. D'D'pty, s^blstm , Is. 3 18 EVmg.; see Caul. 

2. V22, tebir , 1 S. 19 13 16, RVmg. ; see Bed, § 3 f. 

3. ’lin, horay, Is. 199 AV ; see Linen, 8. 

4. 1122:?, s'bakdh , in 1 K. 7 18 Jer. 52 22 /. EV, and 2 Ch. 4 12 
RV (AV ‘ wreaths’), used of the ornamentation on the capitals 
of the pillars Jachin and Boaz [y.7\]. On 1 K. 7 17, and the 
further usages of this word see Net (5). The particular kind of 
decoration intended is quite obscure ; for a purely conjectural 
restoration see de Vogiid’s, reproduced by Perrot and Chipiez, 
Art in Judcra, 1 251^ (fig. 164). 

5. fiCh nb’J’D 1239, ”“kbdr ma'dseh releth, ‘a grate (RV 
grating) of network,’ Ex. 27 4 38 4 ; mikbdr alone Ex. 35 16 
38 5 30 3939 ((J 5 ecrxapa, but vapdOepa 884 /., and om. in 35 16 
88 30 39 39). What is meant hy this appendage to the altar is un¬ 
certain ; see Di., ad toe., and cp Altar, § 9. Mikbdr may he 
connected with makber 2 K. 815 (cp Bed, § 3), or, more prob¬ 
ably, with inikmdr (-]£20)» for which see Net (3). The incense- 
altar (see Altar, § 11), also, according to Jos. ( Ant. iii. 08 ), had 
a ‘ brazen grating ’ (eaxapa xP u<Teta ) — a detail unmentioned in 
Ex. 30 1. 

NEW MOON (CH*n ; see below, § i, small type). 
The appearance of the new moon signified (see Month) 

1 . Lunar feasts. Hebrews from a very early 

period the beginning of a new division 
of time—a new month. The festal observance of the 
day on which this happened is also a very ancient 
custom, certainly going back to a date earlier than the 
settlement in Canaan, this festival along with the pass- 
over being indeed the only one which in its origin and 
meaning has absolutely nothing to do with agriculture 
(see Feasts, § 2). Lunar feasts, it would seem, are 
common to the whole of antiquity, and among them that 
of the new moon is the most frequently attested (cp the 
evidence in Dillmann, Ex.-Lev .( 3 ) 633). The high 
antiquity of the new-moon festival in particular is shown 
by its diffusion throughout the Semitic peoples. 

Lagarde( Oriental. 2 i3/)connected the Heb. ‘to begin 

the festal-celebration' with the Ar. hildl ‘new moon,’ a deriva¬ 
tion which would certainly require us to assume the new moon 
to have been the festival par excellence (cp on the other side, 
Wellh. Skizzen , 3 107 Jp). Heb. does not now designate the 
new moon by a name cognate with hildl ; it calls it BHn hddes, 
the ‘New’ [Moon], twice (in the plural) rase hodsekem, ‘your 
month-heads’ (Nu. 1010 28 11; vovprfvia, veop.. ; calender, Vg. 
sometimes neomenia). 

Still another circumstance speaks for the high anti¬ 
quity of the feast: its connection with the clan-sacrifices 
(1 S. 206 ; see below). 

At all events, the New Moon, according to all our 
sources, figures also in the historical period as a very 
important festival, still ranking above the Sabbath. At 
new moon Saul was wont to gather round him his whole 
court for a common sacrificial meal (1 S. 2O4 /). At a 

1 This —not shag or —appears to be the proper spelling 

(Ba., Gi.). On the form of noun see Lag. Ucbcrs. 117/., 181 f. 
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new moon the clans also were accustomed to hold their 
yearly family sacrifices ; so, for example, the Bethlehem- 
ite clan to which David belonged (iS. 206 ). The 
second day of the new moon seems also to have been 
solemnly observed (1 S. 2O27 34). The story related in 

1 S. 20 shows us clearly what importance was attached 
to the feast ; it was permissible to no one to absent 
himself from court on this occasion without adequate 
reason. Further, we see that in the life of the people 
the new' moon in one respect stood on the same plane 
with the Sabbath ; on both days it w'as the practice to 
suspend work-day labour, and thus time was made 
available for other things, such as a visit to a prophet, 
for which servants were not available on other days (cp 

2 K.423). In the earlier of the literary prophets we 
still find the new moon not only placed on a level with 
the Sabbath as regards rest from labour and business, 
but also ranked with the three pilgrimage feasts in 
general as a religious festival ; as part of the heavy 
punishment of Israel it is said that in exile the new- 
moon celebration also will come to an end along with 
the other feasts (Hos. 213 Is. 113). 

The great actual importance of the new-moon festival 
for the religious and secular life of the ancient Israelites 
2 Ignored in being thus so abunda,ltl y evident, it 

earlier laws. becomes a11 the more surprising that 
the new moon is nowhere mentioned 
either in the Book of the Covenant or in the Deutero- 
nomic law. Dillmann’s explanation ( Ex. -Lev. < 3) 635) is 
that both those bodies of laws are incomplete, and 
above all that 1 in the new-moon festival a widespread 
pre-Mosaic custom persisted with great tenacity, the 
regulation of which by positive law was not held to be 
necessary.’ This cannot, however, be regarded as a 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty, for similar ancient 
customs, deeply rooted in popular usage, are frequently 
enough dealt with in the law. In fact, the Book of the 
Covenant is nothing else than a codification of customs 
established in actual practice and of prevailing usages, 
religious, legal, and other. We shall be nearer the 
truth if we regard as applicable also to the earlier codes 
what Dillmann says ( loc. cit .) with reference to the depre¬ 
ciation of the new-moon festival in P—namely, that the 
increasing importance of the Sabbath and the preponder¬ 
ance it ultimately obtained, forced the new-moon festival 
into the background. As soon as the Sabbath came 
to be observed as an independent festival every seventh 
day without reference to the new r moon, its celebration 
collided with that of the new moon, w bich fell to be held 
every 29th or 30th day (see Month). Vet even this 
reason is not quite sufficient by itself, and we are com¬ 
pelled to fall in with the conjecture of Wellhausen 
\ProlA 2 ) 118) that the ignoring of the new moon in the 
law is deliberate and intentional, being too conspicuous 
to be due merely to chance. To understand the motive 
of this silence it has only to be remembered that it was 
precisely with the lunar festivals — and more particularly 
with that of the new moon, which dated from the very 
remotest antiquity—that, among the Israelites as among 
the Canaanites and kindred peoples, all sorts of super¬ 
stitions could most readily be connected. Reference 
has already been made to the connection between this 
festival and the clan-worships, which in fact strictly 
speaking were in competition with Yahwe-worship. 

If in this ignoring of the new moon and its celebration 
the intention of the legislation actually was to depreciate 

o __ it. or perhaps even to abolish it, the 

. P . , plan did not succeed. The new moon 

continued to maintain its old import¬ 
ance in the religious and secular life of the Israelites 
until long after the exile. If we find the later prophets 
so often dating their utterances precisely by reference to 
the new moon (Ezek. 26 1 29 i 7 31 1 32 i Hag. li), the 
fact is indirect but conclusive evidence of the popular 
observance of the day. The prophets assume the con¬ 
tinuance of new-moon observance even in the Messianic 
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time (Ezek. 46 i/L Is. 6623). For how long a time im¬ 
portance continued to be attached to it is shown by such 
passages as Judith 86 Col. 2 16. 

The legislation (i) of Ezekiel and (2) of P at last 
takes up this festival. (1) According to the sacrificial 
ritual of the day in Ezekiel (4 fit ff.) % it would even seem 
as if the prophet ranked the new moon above the 
Sabbath. The offering he enjoins consists of a young 
bullock, six lambs, and a ram ; the accompanying meal- 
offering is one ephah for the bullock, an ephah for the 
ram, and for the lambs ‘according to his ability,' and 
moreover a hin of oil for every ephah. This is more 
than the Sabbath offering by one bullock and the cor¬ 
responding meal-offering. {2) In like manner P (Nu. 
28 n-15) enjoins for the new moon a larger offering than 
for the Sabbath ; namely, two young bullocks, a ram, 
seven yearling lambs with corresponding meal- and 
drink-offerings, besides a he-goat for a sin-offering, and 
of course the regular daily burnt-offering besides. 
These offerings are the same as those prescribed for the 
seven days of the Passover feast and of the feast of 
weeks. When the offering is made the silver trumpets 
(Trumpet-blowing) are to be blown on new moon as 
on the other high feast-days (Nu. 10 10). 

With this we must compare the notices of the same 
offering to be found in the Chronicler (1 Ch.2331 2 Ch. 
23 813 31 3 ; Ezra 3 5 Neh. 10 34). On the other side, it 
has to be conceded that in one point the new moon 
comes short of the Sabbath and the great feasts : it is 
not marked by a great festal gathering (trip ?op,p) and 
abstention from labour. But ought we not to regard 
this as indicating an essential lowering of the new-moon 
festival ? A festival of this kind is differentiated by 
purely practical considerations. By the method of 
determining the time of new moon (see below, § 4) it 
is often impossible to tell at the beginning of the very 
day whether it is the festival day or not, and so to 
sanctify it wholly by rest from labour. The appropriate 
offering, on the other hand, could at all times be held in 
readiness for the declaration of new moon. By thus 
taking up the new-moon festival and giving it a place 
among the other feasts the law may here, as in so many 
other points, have been accommodating itself to an 
already established custom that refused to be repressed. 
We shall probably, however, find a better conjectural 
explanation of the difference between the attitude of the 
old law and that of the new to this feast in the considera¬ 
tion that the new moon now possessed for the regula¬ 
tion of the worship a greater importance than formerly : 
when all the other festivals had come to be definitely 
attached to fixed days of the month and so to be regu¬ 
lated by new moons, the observance of this becomes 
of fundamental importance for all the rest of the cultus. 

We do not know how the day of new moon was 
determined in primitive times. As the length of the 
.. lunar month varies from twenty-nine to 

4. Details t jjj rt y c | a y S ( see Mo NT h), we must sup- 
01 practice. p OSe t ^ at j n the erLr liest days as well as 
in those of later Judaism, the punctual celebration of 
the day depended on direct observation of the moon 
itself. In later Judaism great care was expended in 
ascertaining with precision the first visibility of the new 
moon (cp M. Rosh ka-Skdnd, \$ff. 2). Thesynedrium 
assembled in the early morning of the thirtieth day of 
each month and continued sitting, if necessary, till the 
time of evening sacrifice. Whoever first saw the 
crescent moon was bound to let the synedrium know of 
it at once. As soon as the fact was established by 
witnesses, the word 'letit be sanctified’ was pronounced, 
and the day was forthwith observed as new-moon day. 
By fire-signals from the Mount of Olives, and afterwards 
by couriers, the tidings were sent all over the country. 
If, however, direct observation of the moon was rendered 
impossible by cloudy weather, this thirtieth day was 
forthwith reckoned as the last of the old month, and the 
new-moon observances were held on the following day. 
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It was not till some two centuries after the destruction 
of the temple that the Jews began to reckon the new 
moon by astronomy. The Karaites, however, continued 
to follow the old method. 

For the literature of the subject see Feasts, § 15. 

I. B. 

NEW YEAR (rm ; n on which see below, n. 2). 

On the civil and ecclesiastical year and the dates on 
IN a lv they were held to begin at various 

law r ^ P er i°d s > n the history of Israel, see Year, 
§§ 6 ff. The present article will deal 
with the New Year only as an ecclesiastical festival. 
As is shown elsewhere (Year, § 6 ), the year of the 
ancient Israelites began in autumn ; it was not until the 
exile that there came in the custom of placing its com¬ 
mencement in spring. The ecclesiastical festival is 
even after that still held in the autumn. The practice 
of celebrating the beginning of the year with special 
offerings and the like may have been ancient; it is, 
however, a striking fact that no mention of any such 
celebration is found (in the writings that have come 
down to us) till Ezekiel and Leviticus (209). 1 The 
passage from Leviticus shows that once, at some time 
or other, probably during the exile, the beginning of 
the year was ecclesiastically observed on the tenth day 
of the seventh month, for the tenth is, according to 
the law just cited, the first day of the year of Jubilee. 
The blowing of trumpets which is enjoined is charac¬ 
teristic also of the later festival of the New Year (see 
below, § 2). 

The same day, the tenth of the seventh month, is also 
to be understood in Ezek. 40 1, although there the month 
is not specified. 2 The day is designated as trio, 
which cannot mean anything but 4 New Year’s day.’ 
It is certainly also not accidental that Ezekiel has his 
vision of the new Jerusalem and the new temple on a 
New Year’s day. This New Year's day in Ezekiel is 
preceded by an atonement solemnity and expiatory 
offerings on the first day of the seventh month (in other 
words, at the seventh New Moon), exactly as on the 
first day of the first month (Ezek. 45 20; 3 cp Atone¬ 
ment, Day of). 

In the further development of the post-exilic worship, 
the two seventh-month festivals of Ezekiel by and by 
simply exchanged places. The tenth day became the 
great day of Atonement, the first day the festival of the 
New Year. How it was that this so fell out we do not 
precisely know. Perhaps the change is connected with 
the fact that it was on the first of the seventh month 
that the returned exiles for the first time resumed the 
regular religious services which had been so long sus¬ 
pended. It is natural to assume that a day of such 
momentous importance was commemorated yearly. A 
day of penitence had little appropriateness to so joyful 
an anniversary, and doubtless, on the other hand, a 

1 Verse 9 b is, according to Wellh. ( Jahrbb.f d. Theol. 21 437), 
a later interpolation, because the blowing of trumpets seemed 
incompatible with the character of a day of atonement. The 
addition comes from the time when the great festival of the 
atonement was held on the tenth day of the seventh month. 

2 A different view is taken by, e.p., Siegfried in Kautzsch’s 

translation, which here understands the tenth of the first month. 
On this view, however, it is not easy to see how this day could 
be designated as New Year’s day. If the year began with the 
first day of the first month, the tenth day of the same month 
could not very well be observed as the ecclesiastical New Year. 
If New Year was actually observed on the tenth day of a month, 
this will betoken that the civil and ecclesiastical New Year fell 
quite apart, and in that case all that we know compels us to find 
here the ecclesiastical New Year in the seventh month, in 
harvest. The civil New Year began on the first day of the first 
month. The translation of rUS’n by ‘ in the beginning of 

the year,’ as in Kautzsch, is hardly possible. \Vhat is of im- 

rtance in this passage of the prophet is precise dating ; this 
ing so, the phrase 4 In the twenty-fifth year, in the beginning 
of the year, namely on the tenth day of the month,’ instead of 
the simple ‘In the twenty-fifth year on the tenth day of the 
month,’ sounds strangely. Cp Smend and Bertholet, ad loc. 

3 The MT is here corrupt; read with © 
cp Smend, Cornill, Bertholet, ad loc. 
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day of such associations as these was marked out, as 
no other could be, as an appropriate beginning for the 
ecclesiastical year. That somehow or other it came at 
a comparatively early date to be thus observed may be 
inferred also from Neh. 8i_^ ; that it was exactly on 
this day that in 444 A. D. the first solemn reading of the 
new law took place, hardly seems to be a mere coin¬ 
cidence. 

However that may be, at any rate the law of P sets 
apart the day in question — the first of the seventh month 
_ _ —as a joyful festival. It prescribes, in the 

2. In r. £ rst pi acGi t h a t i n addition to the ordinary new 
moon offerings and the daily burnt offering there be 
presented, a young bullock, a ram, and seven yearling 
lambs without blemish, along with the appropriate meal 
offering ; also a he-goat as sin offering. Further, the 
day is to be sanctified by Sabbath rest and by a great 
festal assembly at the sanctuary (Xu. 29 1-6 Lev. 2623-25). 
The day receives a quite peculiar distinction from the 
fact that on it the trumpets are to be blown (Lev. 2324). 
From this it derives its special designation as yom 
Frit'ah (Nu. 29 i; ep Trumpet-blowing). By this, 
therefore, must be meant something different from the 
blowing of the silver trumpets that marked every new 
moon (see New Moon, § 3) and all the great feasts 
(Xu. IO10); doubtless, to judge by the analogy of the 
trumpet-blowing at the beginning of the year of jubilee, 
mentioned above (§ 1), what is meant is a blowing on 
the sdphdr (i^) as distinguished from blowing on the 
hdsosltrdh (msxn). Cp Music, § 5. 

In the law the first day is never designated ' Xew 
Year.' We know, however, that it was observed as 
such amongst the Jews, at any rate from the Seleueidan 
era, and Jewish tradition has always regarded it in this 
light. Dillmann (SBA IV, 1881, p. 919) has disputed this 
interpretation of it, pointing out that the economical 
year began later, and that the calendar year could have 
begun regularly with the seventh new moon only if the 
year were lunar, an assumption which cannot be made. 
The seventh new moon, he argues, comes into account 
in the law only because the autumn Xew Year did not 
begin with the new moon. If, however, as has been 
indicated above, the civil and the ecclesiastical Xew 
Year were at that time separate, it was quite pos¬ 
sible that even in a solar year the beginning of the 
ecclesiastical year should be fixed for the seventh new 
moon. 1. B. 

NEZIAH (rVYJ, 'excellent,' § 67), a family of Xe- 
thinim in the great posi-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9), Ezra 2 54 
(vaaovs [B], vcdie [AJ, fteaeia [L])— Neh. 7 56 (cureia [BR], veicreia 

[A] , veaia [Ll)= 1 Esd. 632 (yacrei [B], vacriO [A], vecria [L] ; 
AV Nasith, RV Nasi). 

NEZIB (IPY 3 , probably ‘sacred pillar’ or ‘ prefect,’ 
see Saul, § 2, on 1 S. 10 5), situated, according to Josh. 
1543, in the lowland of Judah (Nec[e]lB [AL], NACGiB 

[B] ). The Onomastica mention a place Nesib, Xasib, 
7 m. from Eleutheropolis, on the way to Hebron (OSW, 
142 18; 2838 ), and the ruins of Bet Nasib have been 
found on the E. of Bet Jib rin (cp Gu£r. Jud. Ill 343/; 
Buhl, Pal. 193), near Kh. Kila (see Keilah). In the 
list of Thotmes III. we find a place Kerti-nasena, and in 
one of the Amarna tablets (Wi. 263) Na-si-ma, probably 
meaning the same place, but hardly a town so far S. as 
the Nezib of Joshua. In the Egyptian list the name 
has a determinative, showing that the word means 
‘stake.’ a*jn. then, was at one time a synonym for 
ms?K Asherah. 1 

NIBHAZ (mill with large T in MT; jhn eBA^zep 

[B], thn aBaazgp kai thn naiBac [A], thn eB- 
AAiezep [L]), or Nibhan (jnH3, Sanhedrin , 63^; 
MSS, according to D. Kimhi), apparently an Avvite 
deity (see Avva), 2 K. 17 31+. The Greek forms are 

1 WMM, OLZ , May 1899, p. 137 /. Robertson Smith takes 
the same view of 3^3 as a place-name ; cp Nisibis, * the pillars' 
(BSP), 204, n. 1). 


hardly more original than the Hebrew. ( 5 L ’s form 
seems remodelled after the type of Eliezer. The open¬ 
ing letter X (in all but <S A 's second form) fell out 
through the preceding v. The second a in (£ 5 A repre¬ 
sents n. The Talmud [Sank, l.c .) connects Xibhan 
(final n) with ri 23 . ‘to bark,’ the idol being supposed 
to have had the form of a dog ! Xorberg ( Onom. 99) 
has referred to the obscure Mandman Xebaz, an evil 
demon. But of course it is only Assyriology that can 
help us, and there being no Assyrian or Babylonian 
divine name which approaches Xibhaz or Xibhan (per¬ 
haps the better form), we must make a closer study 
of the phenomena of the text. Probably Xibhaz is a 
corrupt reading for Tartar ( q.v.). t. k. c. 

NIBSHAN (j^?3n ; na(J>Aaz 60 N [B], ngBca [A], 
N6BCAN [L]), the fourth in order of the six cities ' in 
the wilderness ’ of Judah (Josh. 1562). For the ordinary 
view of the site, see Beth-arabaii ; but note the caution 
given below. 

The name does not look right. Hitzig (Ps. 265) and Well- 
hausen (/Vtf/.( 2 ), 344) read |l 723 n — i.e., strictly, the ‘furnace’ 
(see Gen. 1024 28 Wisd. 10 7 ; and cp Dead Sea, § 4, end). In 
this case, the sites occupied by ez-Zuweiret el-fokd and cz~ 
Z-uiveiret et-tahtd would be not unsuitable (see Baed. Pat. 144). 
The ordinary view of the site, however, can hardly perhaps 
be maintained (cp Middin, end). It is probable that P has led 
subsequent ages into a great misunderstanding by putting 
‘ Engedi ’ for ‘ En-kadesh.’ ‘ Nibshan ’ (Kibshan)and ‘ Secacah ’ 
(the preceding name) may possibly be corruptions, the one of 
Kahzeel, the other of Halusah (see Ziklag). In reality, the 
same place may be intended—viz., Halusah. P, as elsewhere, 
treats variants as names of distinct places. T. K. C. 

NICANOR ( n 1 KANtop)- I. Son of Patroclus, a 
Syrian general, who was sent by Lysias, together with 
Ptolemy and Gorgias, against Judas the Maccabee, b.c. 
166 (1 Mace. 338, cp 2 Macc. 88). He was again sent 
in the reign of Demetrius (b.c. 161), and under the pre¬ 
tence of friendship endeavoured to bring about the fall 
of Judas. In this he was discovered and defeated at 
Capharsalama (i Macc. 7 26-32). He met with his 
death at the battle of Adasa, on the 13th of Adar 
(March, 161 B. C.), a day which was afterwards kept as 
' Nieanor's day’ (1 Macc. 7 49 2 Macc. I036, and cp 
M£g. Ta’&nith, § 30 ; Jos. Ant. xii. 10 5). The account 
in 2 Macc. differs from the above in several essential 
particulars. In his first commission, Xieanor — not 
Gorgias—is the chief general ; and in the second, 
no mention is made of the battle at Capharsalama. 
Xicanor’s friendship with Judas was free from deceit, 
and it was against his will that he was obliged to 
resume hostilities with him. 

2. One of the seven deacons (Acts 6 5). His name is mentioned 
in the lists of the ‘seventy’ given by Pseudo-Dorolheus and 
Pseudo- H ippolytus; according to the former he was martyred 
at the same time as Stephen. 

NICODEMUS (nikoAhmoC [Ti. WHJ) occurs in 
the XT only in jn.Sijf 7 50 19 39. The name is 
sometimes said to have been ‘not uncommon among 
the Jews ’ ; but the only evidence alleged is Josephus, 
Ant. xiv. 32 — the only instance recognised in Xiese's 
Index to Josephus. Jadnith {Hor. Hebr. ad toe.) 
derives the name of Nicodemon b. Gorion from a story 
of divine answer to his prayer, interpreting the name as 
a contraction of ' because there shone out for him the 
sun (ps«ipj i 1 ? mpis*).’ Would such a legend have 
arisen if the name had been 1 not uncommon ’ ? 

Wetstein, who mentions several Greek instances ot 
the use of the name, gives none from Jewish history 
. except Xicodemon b. Gorion. These facts 
1 * Wl10 18 indicate that the name was uncommon among 

meant ? the j ews> but that it belonged, a little before 
the siege of Jerusalem, to a 'son of Gorion,’ a man of 
extraordinary wealth and high position, frequently men¬ 
tioned by the Talmudists. 1 

l Smith’s DB (1863) says ‘Some would derive it from 'pjj, 
innocent, 31, blood {i.e. “ sceleris purus "); Wetstein, NT 1 150 
but there is no mention of Nicodemus in Wetst. 1 150* and no 
mention of this derivation in Wetst, 1 850. 
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Nicodemon the son of Gorion ( Hor. Hebr. and 
Wetst. ad loc.) was one of three (or four) * 1 sometimes 
2 Nicodemon ca ^ ec ^ ‘ Bouleutai ’ — i. e ., counsellors — 
/ r . . sometimes ' rich men/sometimes'great 

* Jewish 111 men wealthiest in 

, .... Jerusalem. His special duty was to 

provide water for the pilgrims that came 
up for the feasts. Besides the legend above quoted con¬ 
cerning the origin of his name, another was that ‘ As 
the sun stood still for Joshua, so did it for Moses and 
Nicodemon b. Gorion. * On the other hand, his daughter, 
at whose marriage vast sums were spent, became so 
impoverished, she and her whole family, that she was 
seen gathering barleycorns out of the dung of the Arabs’ 
cattle. The preservation of this story would harmonise 
with a Jewish belief that some sin of Nicodemus (who 
would seem to have been dead at the time) was visited 
on his children. Ta'anlth , after explaining, as above, 
the origin of ' Nicodemon,' says that his real name was 
Buni ('Hi). Now, according to Sanhedrim (Schbttg. 
2703), a Buni was one of five disciples of Jesus, 2 put to 
death by the Jews. These statements, and the story 
about the daughter, favour the belief that the Talmudic 
Nicodemon was regarded by the Jews as a disciple of 
Jesus. It is, at all events, probable that Jn. identified 
him with the man whom he calls ( 3 i) ‘a ruler of the 
Jews,’ and describes as present at a council of the (745) 
4 chief priests and Pharisees ’ (*.*., the Sanhedrin) under 
the name of 4 * Nicodemus.' 

With the aid of Josephus and the LXX it is possible 
to indicate the way in which Nicodemon b. Gorion might 
q . . r pass into the Fourth Gospel as Nicodemus, 

' . ® . 1 under the shadow, as it were, of Joseph 

Jonannm 6 of Ar j mathaBai vvith w hom, in Jn. alone, 
tradition: he shares the honour of burying Jesus 
Arimathaea. (see JosEPH[jn XT], §4). Joseph is called 
by Mk.-Lk. (Mk. 1643) ‘an honourable councillor,’ (Lk. 
2350) 4 councillor,' (Aik. IT43 Lk. 23 si) 4 waiting for the 
kingdom of God,’ (Mt. 2/57) ‘rich* and ‘made a dis¬ 
ciple of Jesus.’ 4 Arimathaea,' in iS. li, represents a 
Hebrew * (Ha)ramathaim-zophim,’ supposed to be 4 m. 
NW. of Jerusalem. The Targum of Jonathan renders 
this * Ramatha of the scholars of the prophets 3 taking 
‘ Zophim ’ as 4 place of watching ,' and apparently identi¬ 
fying it with 4 Mizpeh,’ from the root sph (nrs) which 
means 4 watch,' ‘wait,' 4 hope for.' So here, Mk.-Lk. 
appear to have taken c'SixD, ‘ m-zophim' as 4 waiting 
for (the kingdom of God),' while Mt. paraphrased it as 
implying discipleship to Jesus. 


As regards the statement made by Mk.-Lk. (but not by Mt. 
Jn.) that Joseph was a 4 councillor,' if it is not historical, it may 
have arisen from a metaphorical explanation of Zophim as 
‘watchers,’ ‘rulers,’ 4 counsellors.’ Cp the explanation of 1 S. 
1 1 (Levy 4 21 o<z) 4 one of two hundred seers (Zophim) who arose 
for Israel’ (and Heb. 13 17). Or it may have sprung from a 
gloss on 4 Haramah,’ i.e ., * the Ramah,’or 4 the eminence.’ The 
Toot of Ramah, in New Hebrew, is sometimes applied to 
4 eminent 'people (cp 4 your Eminence ’) and once, at least, with 
a special reference to taking counsel. 4 * 


1 The 4 four,’ mentioned in only one of several traditions, were 
made up by reading 4 Hen Gorion and Hen Nicodemon.’ 

2 Another of the five was named (Schottg. 2 703) Nakai (»pj)— 
t.e., ‘innocent’—which (see note above) has been suggested by 
some as an explanation of the first two syllables of 4 Nicodemus.’ 
The name Hunni (Runni) *33 and '313 is given to Levites in 
Neh. and Ezra and is sometimes translated vios, being naturally 
confused with Ben, 4 son of.’ See also Rani and Binnui, with 
which it is often confused. It betokens post-exilic and Levitical 
connection. 

3 (mwSJ n’oSnD nna“© in Kin:- Note, too, that Kimhi 
interprets 3-31^ as ck' 33> comparing Ezek. 3 17 etc.] 

4 See Levy, 4453a where m frequently = ‘eminent,’ and especi¬ 

ally 4 fiihre dein Nasiat unter den Grossen (c'J3l3) um dich mit 
ihnen zu berathen .’ For LXX corruptions in connection with 

4 counsellor,’ cp 2 S. 8 18 4 Renaiah the son of Jehoiada (yvin'V 
© 4 Ranai son of Janak (A, Jodce, L, Joact) counsellor 
/SovAo?),’ apparently conflating. On the other hand, 1 Ch. 26 14 
‘a counsellor (vyr) in wisdom »s in © changed into a 

name, ‘ Soaz (l\, Joins ) to Melcheias,' where L conflates, 4 Joad 
a counsellor in wisdom.’ (If‘counsellor ’ was part of the original, 
it may have referred to the local council of Arimathaia; but it 


Finding one, Joseph, described as an 4 honourable 
councillor,' and ‘rich,’ evangelists familiar with Josephus’ 
Jn’s histor y might naturally identify the man 
. -* * with the famous Joseph, son of Gorion, 

mentioned by that historian as one of two 
appointed to rule and repair the city just before the 
siege. 1 Thus ‘son of Gorion’ might be inserted in the 
margin. But Josephus himself is supposed to confuse 
Joseph son of Gorion with Gorion son of Joseph. 2 We 
have also seen that one of the Jewish traditions about 
the 4 counsellors ' converted the son of Gorion into two 
persons, calling one the son of Gorion and the other 
the son of Nicodemon. Much more easily may we sup¬ 
pose that Christian evangelists, finding 4 Joseph’ in the 
text and 4 son of Gorion ’ in the margin, might explain 
the words as 4 Joseph and the son of Gorion.' Then 
they might take this son of Gorion to be the wealthy son 
of Gorion, the celebrated Nicodemon (or, as they began 
to call him, Nicodemus). 

There appears no aulhority for the derivation, given above, 
4 innocent from blood,’ for the name of Nicodemus j but it is not 
at all unlikely that, during the plastic period of interpolation, 
Lk. confused the name with 4 Nakemidam,’ 4 innocent from blood’ 
(□ID 'pi) — l ^ e words used by Delilzsch to translate Pilate’s pro¬ 
test, Alt. 27 24 ( innocent from the blood of this just man '—and 
paraphrased it accordingly (Lk. 2351, 4 this man had not con¬ 
sented, etc.’). 


5. Nicodemus 
in Jn. 


Jn. ’s statement that Joseph was a 4 concealed ’ disciple 
of Jesus can be explained as one of the many con¬ 
flations of the above-mentioned Zophim, the root of 
which ('23) closely resembles, and is actually confused 
with (Levy, 4211) ‘conceal (jsx). ’ Moreover, when Jn. de¬ 
veloped Joseph into two persons, Joseph and Nicodemus, 
he may have conflated two statements, (1) that Joseph, 
a concealed disciple , came to seek the body of Jesus, (2) 
that Nicodemus came to Jesus under the concealment of 
night. The latter he may have supposed to refer to a 
previous occasion. 

i. Nicodemus, being the official provider of water for 
the purposes of purification in Jerusalem, was a very 
appropriate character in a dialogue 
setting forth the doctrine of regenera¬ 
tion through something more than 
water. He is introduced as 4 a man of the Pharisees, 
named Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews,’ who 4 came to 
Jesus by night,’ and showed such incapacity to under¬ 
stand the doctrine of regeneration from above that he 
was rebuked by Jesus in the phrase usually addressed 
by the common people to incompetent teachers. In 
view of the fact that the doctrine of a 4 new birth ’ was 
familiar to the Jews, Nicodemus’s apparent want of 
intelligence has caused difficulty to commentators, who 
have explained it (Hor. Hebr.) on the ground that the 
Rabbis applied the doctrine only to proselytes, or 
(Schbttg.) on the ground of 4 troubled times’ resulting 
in ignorance of tradition. The former view is the more 
probable. But Jn. may also be using hyperbole in order 
to bring home to readers the perverse and wilful stupidity 
(as he conceives it) of the Pharisees, by representing the 
best among them, a man half convinced of the justice 
of Christ’s claims, as ignoring everything that is 4 from 


probably sprang from a gloss.) 4 Ram(ah),’ being conflaied as 
‘eminent,’ might give rise to Hebrew glosses which would 
explain Mt.’s 4 rich ’ (see the present writer’s Diatess. 518-19). 

1 BJ \\. 20 3. If this son of Gorion was called 4 Buni/ as a 
nickname, it is worth noting that the word may mean ‘builder.’ 
It is applied to the Sanhedrin (Levy, 1 241^) as 4 Builders 
(spiritually) of Jerusalem.’ 

2 Schiir. i. 2 228. 4 Gorion the son of Joseph,’ mentioned in 

Jos. BJ iv. 39 4 is probably identical with Joseph son of Gorion 
mentioned above ’ — t.e., BJ ii. 20 3. 4 Gorion ’ was killed by the 

zealots (BJ iv. 61); at least if Schtirer (i. 2230) is right — as he 
probably is — in tacitly assuming that the Gorion (Niese, rovpion', 

Huds. Topuoi') mentioned in BJ iv. 6 1 is the same as that (Niese 
and Huds. r<upuov, Rig. Top^twi') meniioned in BJ iv. 39. Con¬ 
cerning the murdered man it is said lhat he was ‘eminent in 
birth and reputation, but democratic,’ and that ‘his freedom of 
speech ’ (cp Jn. 7 50) 4 was his ruin.* Of course, all these tradi¬ 
tions could only be applied to the Johannine Nicodemus by 
anachronism ; but in a gospel of spiritual types and tendencies, 
anachronisms are to be expected. 
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above ’ 1 and bound up in the grossest materialism. See 
(ii. ) below. 

ii. Nothing comes of the Pharisee’s interview, in 
which he declared — apparently describing the secret 
conviction of the ruling class to which he belonged — 
‘ We know that thou art a teacher sent from God.' On 
the next appearance of Nicodemus, he is sitting in 
council when his fellow-councillors thus address the 
officers who have failed to bring Jesus (Jn. 748), * Have 
any of the t'ulers or the Pharisees believed on him?’ 
Nicodemus, a 4 ruler ’ and a 4 Pharisee,' if he 4 believed,’ 
did not at least respond to this indirect appeal. The 
Laodicean state of his mind is perhaps hinted at by 
the words 4 he came to Jesus’ (but he was) 4 one of 
them,' that is, still a Pharisee. But he pleads—though 
not for one whom they 4 knew to be a teacher sent from 
God ’—at all events for justice. The reply is that, since 
he will not side with his party, right or wrong, he must 
be 4 on the side of Galilee.’ Then comes the astonish¬ 
ing saying, 4 out of Galilee ariseth no prophet.’ If 
the text is correct, the whole narrative is stamped as 
unhistorical ; for it is impossible that the Sanhedrin 
could use such language in the face of the Galilean 
origin of Jonah and Hosea, and possibly also Elijah, 
Elisha, Amos, and Nahum. 2 

iii. No mention is made of Nicodemus as protesting 
against the resolution of the council (Jn. 11 47-53) to put 
Jesus to death. He is perhaps alluded to in the words 
(1242), 4 Even of the rulers many believed on him ; but 
because of the Pharisees they did not confess [it], lest 
they should be put out of the synagogue : for they 
loved the glory of men more than the glory of God ;' 
but his name is not mentioned till the burial of Jesus. 
Here he is subordinate to Joseph (see Joseph [in NT] i. ), 
who alone 4 took away his body’; Nicodemus does not 
come till afterwards. Apparently he is represented as 
afraid to go to Pilate with Joseph. 3 Characteristically Jn. 
repeats here the words expressive of the Pharisee’s timidity 
—which he dropped when he described the protest of 
Nicodemus (7 50 4 he that came to him before ’) in behalf 
of justice — 4 he who at the first came to Jesus by night.' 
Nicodemus, however, tries to compensate for want of 
courage by the excessive costliness of his offering to the 
dead body of Jesus, 4 one hundred pounds weight of myrrh 
and aloes’—a hundred times as much (measured by 
mere weight) as the single ‘pound’ (Jn. 123) of Mary, 
and yet the latter was valued at 4 three hundred denarii ’! 
Probably the ointment was more expensive than the same 
weight of 4 myrrh and aloes ’ ; but still the suggestion is 
unquestionably that Nicodemus the son of Gorion, 
who spent 4 twelve thousand denarii ’ on his daughter’s 

1 * From above.’ ‘'A.vojQcv may in certain contexts, mean ‘over 
again ’; but (Field's Otiurn IVorv., ad loci) 4 St. John’s writings 
furnish no example of this use of the word, and . . . the Heb. 
SuDD is always local' Cp J n .3 31 19 11 and 23, and NT passim ; 
also Philo 1 482, 6 KaTamtevo-Oeis avtadev (and Phil. 1 263 and 498 
2 442). Menander (Eus. HE 3 26) connects baptism with his own 
mission ai>to$ev, and see Hippol. 618 quoting Simon Magus. 
Schottg. 2 6^2 quotes Zohar commenting on 4 the new spirit,’ and 
on purification 4 aquis mundis supemis.' Against such evidence, 
Artemid. Oneirocr. 1 1^ (where the context demands the sense 
4 from the beginning ’) is futile. As to the argument from Justin, 
see Gospels, § 101 (2). As regards the rebuke, see the boy’s 
answer to R. Jeshua, Hor. Hebr . (on Jn. 3 10) Sgt Q^n Kin nnK 
Smt?’’, translated by Lightfoot, 4 Art thou a wise man in Israel?’ 
(not, as Jn., 4 the teacher ’). 

2 If we were to suppose an o dropped after the final ? in 
TaAiAaia?, the meaning would be 4 the prophet is not to arise 
out of Galilee.’ The omission of o after ? (written c in uncial 
MSS) is frequent in codex B, but not in Jn. In view of the 
hyperdramatic hyperbole sometimes found in Jn. it is impossible 
to deny that the text may be genuine. The actual order of the 
words is uncertain, many MSS, e.g. KD, putting 7rpo$. before Ik. 
According to Tisch. the Sahidic version read o irpo^rr)?. 

3 Cp Acta Pil. (B), § 11. 4 1 am afraid,’ said Nicodemus [to 

Joseph], ‘lest Pilate should be enraged. . . . But if thou wilt go 
alone . . . then will I also go with thee and help thee to do every¬ 
thing necessary for the burial.’ It is only a conjecture, but a 
reasonable one, that, if Nicodemus was the employer of the 
water-carriers in Jerusalem during the Passover, the 4 man bear¬ 
ing a pitcher of water ’ (Mk. 14 13 Lk. 22 10) was regarded as his 
emissary. 
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wedding, 1 spent a great deal more on the dead body of 
4 the teacher sent from God.’ Only it was 4 by night.’ 
It is implied that Mary’s affectionate gift of a single 
4 pound ’ of ointment, given to Jesus openly while he 
lived, outweighed the 4 hundred pounds of spices ’ offered 
by the millionaire who gave him scarcely anything in 
the way of support, and nothing in the way of public 
confession, while he lived, but (Jn. 12 7) kept his gift 
4 against the day of his burial,’ ending, as he began, a 
Laodicean. 2 He is a Johannine conception, represent¬ 
ing the liberal, moderate, and well-meaning Pharisee, 
whose fate it was to be crushed out of existence in the 
conflict between Judaism and its Roman and Christian 
adversaries. e. a. a. 

NICODEMUS, THE GOSPEL OF, printed in Greek 
and Latin from various MSS by Tischendorf ( Evang . 
Apocr. 1853, i 876 (2) ) is a true apocryphon, in the sense 
that it does not come within the category of Old-Christian 
Literature in the stricter meaning of that expression (see 
Old-Christian Literature). The book professes 
to have been originally written by Nicodemus, in Hebrew, 
from which language it was translated by a certain 
Ananias about 425 a.d. It consists of three parts, the 
first and second of which are entitled vTrofivr)fj.aTa tou 
K vpiov 'Itjctov XpLOTOV 7 rpaxd^ra cttl Woutlov 

IltXarou; the third relates to Christ’s Descensus ad 
inferos . Chaps. 1-13 describe the trial of Jesus before 
Pilate, his condemnation, crucifixion, and resurrection, 
substantially in agreement with the canonical gospels. 
Chaps. 14 - 16 , originally by another hand, give a copious 
report of the debate held by the Jewish authorities upon 
the resurrection of Jesus and the liberation of Joseph of 
Arimathea from prison. Chaps. 17 - 27 , by yet another 
hand, is a lively description of the brief stay of 
Jesus in Hades (cp 1 Pet. 3 18-20). All three pieces, 
originally written in Greek, are generally held to be 
not earlier than the fourth century, and when they 
were brought together to have been placed under 
the name of Nicodemus which occurred frequently in 
them and sounded well. Cp, however, Apocrypha, 
§ 2 7 ( 1 )- 

In the Middle Ages this Gospel was widely read, as is shown 
by the many still extant MSS both of the original text and of 
translations, by the traces found in literature of acquaintance 
with the work, and by widely diffused poetical adaptations. Cp 
Tischendorf, Ev. Apoc., Prolegomena; Wiilcker, Das Ev. 
Nicodemi in der abendlandischen Literatur , 1872 ;, Gaston 
Paris and Alphonse Bros, Trois V’ersions rimees de fhvangile 
de Nicodeme, 1885. 

The value of this writing for our knowledge of Old- 
Christian literature lies in the fact of its containing some 
traits relating to the gospel history of which we learn 
nothing, or very little, from the NT. vv. c. v. M. 

NICOLAITANS, AV NICOLAITANES ( n i koAaitai 

[Ti. WH]), are mentioned in NT only in Rev. 26 15, 

, and in other old Christian writers— 
arac er. j rena?US| Tertullian, and others — only 
in connection with these two passages. We may safely 
identify them with the followers of Balaam and Jezebel 
referred to in 2 14 20 (cp Balaam, col. 464 ; Jezebel, 
col. 2457). The persons aimed at are apostates who, 
according to the author of the Apocalypse, had been 
troubling and leading astray the churches of Asia Minor 
and especially the seven addressed in chaps. 2 f It 
has been commonly, but erroneously, thought that such 
a description must be intended for persons who 
were in principle more pagan than Christian, and 
might therefore be regarded as mere libertines in the 

1 Wetst., ad loc ., Mectus erat stratus XII. M. denariis ’; 
Hor. Hebr. 4 the furniture of whose bed was twelve thousand 
denars.’ Another tradition mentions {Hor. Hebr. 2 449) 4 a 
daughter of Nicodemus b. Gorion to whom the wise men 
appointed four hundred crowns of gold for a chest of spices for 
one day.’ 

2 If the obscure and probably corrupt Jn. 12 7 could be inter- 
reted 4 Let her alone. Ought she to keep it (or, would you 
eep it) till the day of my burial?’—this would bring oul the 

contrast between the gift of Mary and the gift of Nicodemus. 
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ordinary sense of that word. What the writer actually 
says of them—and there is no other authority to whom 
we can turn—shows them to be Pauline Christians, in 
other words, believers after the type with which we 
become best acquainted through the Epistles that bear 
the name of Paul. Like these, they too had arisen after 
the churches had already subsisted for some considerable 
time, a time long enough to make it possible to point 
with thankful recognition to the good work the churches 
had done in the past, their patience and fidelity under 
poverty, oppression, and persecution—in a word, to 
their ' first works/ to their love and faith which, alas, 
are now threatened with extinction (22 f. 5 9 10 13 19 
33/. 8 1032; cp Paul, §§ 35, 40). Their leaders 
called ‘ themselves apostles,’ but in the estimation of 
those who opposed them were not such, but were liars 
(22). This same consideration it was that led ‘Paul’ 
to lay such emphasis upon his own apostleship and that 
of those who wrought with him, and to defend it so 
persistently (Rom. li 5 ii 13 1 Cor. li 9 i-i 8 2 Cor. li 
11 5/ 12 11-12 Gal. 1 t 28 Eph. 1 1 Col. 1 1 1 Tim. 1 1 2 7 
2 Tim. 1 1 11 Tit. li). In Rev. 220 it is brought as a 
charge against Jezebel that she calls ' herself a pro¬ 
phetess ’ ; with no less distinctness does ' Paul ’ claim 
for himself and his followers the gift of prophecy (Rom. 
126 1 Cor. II4 f 12 io 28/. 132 9 14 i -6 M24 31 39). 
The Smyrmeans and Philadelphians are warned in 
Rev. 29 39 against those who say that they are Jews 
although they are not, but lie and are a synagogue of 
Satan ; precisely so does ‘ Paul ’ designate his spiritual 
allies irrespective of descent or birth as the true Jews, 
the seed of Abraham, and the rightful Israel (Rom. 
228 f. 4 96 f 11 17 1 Cor. 10 18 Gal. 37-9 329 4 22 28 31 
616 Eph. 212), though very far from wishing to have 
it forgotten that he himself is an Israelite according 
to the Mesh and full of tenderness for his people (Rom. 
9 1-5 10 lli 2 Cor. 11 22 Gal. 2 15 Phil. 3 4 f. ). 

The Nicolaitans had their own particular doctrine 
(didaxv ; Rev. 2 15 24), just as ‘ Paul ’ had his (Rom. 617 

9 TWfrin* 16*7 I Cor. 4 17 7 17). Their gnosis, their 

’ sounding of the deep things of God (Rom. 

10 33 1 Cor. 2 10), could easily lead to the designation of 

those who were opposed to it and to the new revelation 
altogether as being those ‘ who know not the deep 
things of Satan ' (oirives ovk Zyvuxjav ra ftaOea tov 
varava: Rev. 224). The stumbling-block which the 
apostates cast before the Israelites is stated to be ‘ eating 
things sacrificed to idols and committing fornication ’ 
{(fyaytlv (IdioXodvTa nal iropvevaai : 21420), not because 
they made a mock of all that is holy and trampled 
honour underfoot, but because they, like ‘ Paul,’ had 
set aside the Jewish laws regarding foods and marriage, 
freely using food that had been set before heathen 
deities (Rom. I I2 6 14 20 1 Cor. 814 10 19 25-27), and 

contracting marriages within the prohibited degrees 
which in the eyes of the author of the Apocalypse were 
unchaste unions, just as in the eyes of the writer of 
1 Cor. 5 1 the marriage of the Christian who had freed 
himself from scruples with his deceased father's wife 
(not his own mother) was so, or as in the eyes of so 
many Englishmen the marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister is at the present day. For the expressions, see 
Acts 15 20 29 21 25 (cp also Council, § ii). 

The reason why the identity of the Nicolaitans and 
their allies in Rev. 2 /, with the followers of Paul has 

T, not sooner found general recognition, 

‘ . en 1 ca ~ although many scholars since Baur have 
ion, e c. considered that Paul himself was aimed 
at in the passage, is not far to seek. Paul’s name 
is not mentioned, and his personality not brought 
before the reader’s attention, so that it was natural 
to see in the allusions a reference to later develop¬ 
ments. No one thought of suggesting Paulinism 
such as is seen in the Epistles and must be dis¬ 
sociated from the person and period of the historical 
Paul. 
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Why the Nicolaitans were called so is unknown. Probably 
the name was given by opponents, and, like * Balaam ’ and 
‘Jezebel/ was intended to express censure and reproach. 
Perhaps it was originally bestowed by some one before the time 
of the writer of the Apocalypse who had in view some well-known 
though now forgotten personality of evil repute. We may be 
sure that it does not come, as Irenaeus and Terlullian will have 
it, from the deacon Nicolas of Acts 65, nor yet, as many moderns 
have conjectured, from NtxdAao? (vitcav and Ado?) as a rendering 
of Balaam = fia\adfi = Cl? i’^3 or CV ^'3. This, however 
ingenious, is a mere guess. 

In the middle ages we meet with ‘Nicolaitans* who seek to 
release the clergy from enforced celibacy*, in the fifteenth 
century, in Bohemia, ‘Nicolaitans* anticipated the Quakers 
in their repudiation of outward ordinances and in finding a place 
for special revelations by the side of the written word. They do 
not stand, however, in any real connection with the Nicolaitans 
of the Apocalypse. 

See for these PRE^), s.v. ‘ Nikolaiten *; for the first, W. C. 
van Manen, Paulus , ii., 1891, pp. 244-251 ; for another view, W. 
Bousset, Ojfenbarung Johannis, 1896, 238-241. 278^ 

W. C. v. M. 


NICOLAS (nikoA&Oc). a proselyte, of Antioch, one 
of the ‘seven’ named in Acts 65 (see Deacons, § 5). 
His name — but only the name — occurs also in more 
than one of the lists of the ‘ seventy * (see Lipsius, Apocr. 
Ap.-gesch. 1 205 ; Erganzungsheft, 2), and a large body 
of tradition has been connected with it under the sup¬ 
position that he was the founder of the heresy of the 
Nicolaitans [q.v .]. 


1. Identifica¬ 
tion. 


NICOPOLIS ( n 1 kottoAic [Ti. WH]). Paul, accord¬ 
ing to the traditional view, 1 writing to Titus expresses 
his intention of spending the approach¬ 
ing winter at Nicopolis (Tit. 3 12), and 
desires Titus to 4 be diligent ’ to come 
to him thither. There were many towns called Nicopolis. 

(1) One founded in Armenia by Pompeius on the field of his 
victory over Milhridates (65 b.c.), a great military and civil 
post and centre of the road system under the Empire (mod. 
Purkh . Strabo, 555 ; Ptol. viii. 17 40. Cp Murray Handbook to 
AM 48). (2) In Egypt, near Alexandria (Strabo, 795 800, Jos. 

BJ iv. 11 5). (3) On Mt. Amanus, in Cilicia (Strabo, 676, Ptol. 

v. S7). (4) In Bithynia, on the Bosporus (Plin. liNb^d). 

(5) On the upper Nest us, in Thrace (Ptol. iii. 11 13). (6) The 

town still called Nicopolis (Xikuf>) near the Danube; 2 (7) 
Nicopolis in Epirus. This enumeration is necessary, as there 
is no direct evidence as to the identity of the town mentioned 
in Titus. The subscription to the Epistle to Titus, according 
to which the letter was written 4 from Nicopolis of Macedonia,” 
is of no authority. 

Considerations as to the date of foundation or name, 
or as to the situation, of most of the towns above 
enumerated, are fatal to their claims ; and there is a 
general agreement that the place meant was Nicopolis 
in Epirus, for this agrees best with the meagre data as 
to Paul's last years derivable from the Pastoral Epistles 
on the assumption of their genuineness. 

Nicopolis (the 4 city of victory ’) in Epirus was founded 
by Augustus in commemoration of his victory over 

_ . Antonius and Cleopatra (Sept. 31 B.c., 

2. tnviron- Suet Aug lg . Strabo> 32 ^ The site 

chosen was that on which his land forces 


ment. 


had their camp before the battle, on the northern 
promontory at the mouth of the Ambracian gulf (mod. 
Gulf of Atba). The whole surrounding territory — 
southern Epirus, the opposite region of Acarnania with 
Leucas, and even part of .dttolia — was united in a single 
urban domain, and the inhabitants of the dwindling 
townships were transferred to the new city (Strabo, l.c ., 
Dio Cass. 51 1, Paus. v. 233 vii. 188 x. 384, Anthol . Gr. 
9553 ). Nicopolis was made a ‘free city’ (like Athens 
and Sparta ), 3 and it possessed six out of the thirty votes 

1 [However impossible, on critical grounds, the Pauline author¬ 
ship of the Epistle to Titus may be, many criiics now h#ld that 
Tit.3i2 > /C is a genuine fragment of the work of Paul, written 
shortly before 2 Cor., when Paul (in Ephesus ?) t unable to count 
on the loyalty of Corinth, was planning to await the outcome in 
Macedonia and Epirus (Bacon, Intr. to the NT 136; cp v. 
Soden, HC iii. 181 221 c). Cp Rom. 15 19. — Ed.] 

2 Other places called Nicopolis will be found mentioned by 
Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of AM — Pakeapolis in the valley of 
the Cayster (105); in Pisidia ( = Metropolis, 403); Emmaus 
[mod. 'Amwasl in Palestine was known as Nicopolis in the third 
century. Naturally these do not enter into the question. ^ 

3 Tac. Ann. 5 10, Arrian, Epict. Diss . iv. 1 14 vtj rir)v Kataapos 
rv\y)v, e’A evOcpot c<rp.cV. 
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in the Amphictyonic Council representing all Greece 
(Paus. x. S2 f). Furthermore, the old festival to the 
Actian Apollo on the opposite promontory was magnifi¬ 
cently renewed and enlarged, a quinquennial festival 
{ra^AKTia), with musical and athletic competitions, and 
chariot races and other contests, being instituted and 
placed on the same level as the four great Games of 
Greece (Strabo, l.c.). Herod the Great contributed to the 
adornment of the city (Jos. Ant . xvi. 53). The result of 
this imperial and other patronage was that Nicopolis 
became the greatest city on the W. coast of Greece, far 
exceeding in importance all other cities of the same name 
(cp Strabo, 325). 

Nicopolis was therefore admirably adapted to be a 
centre of missionary work in western Greece—a region 
p ., as yet untouched. An additional reason 

3 . ra,u s j or t j ie decision attributed to Paul would be 

visiti. found if it were certain that Epirus and Acar- 
nania had at this date been severed from Achaia and 
constituted as a separate province. 1 The despatch of 
Titus northwards into lllyricum 2 (cp 2 Tim. 4 10, and 
see Dalmatia) seems to indicate a reasoned plan of 
far-reaching operations in this quarter. The above 
remark assumes both that Paul himself reached 
Nicopolis, and that T itus was able to go to him before 
the expiration of the winter (probably that of 65-6 a.d. , 
or perhaps a year later); but of this there is no proof. 
Paul was certainly not at Nicopolis at the time of writ¬ 
ing Tit. 3 12 3 (see § 1, n. 1 above); probably Miletus 
and Corinth (2 Tim. 420) were stages on the journey 
thither. It would seem most probable that Nicopolis 
was the scene of his arrest, in the eourse of the winter. 

Nicopolis fell into decay, and, having been destroyed by the 
Goths, was restored by Justinian (Procop. de /Ed. 4 2). During 
the Middle Ages the site was deserted for one about 5 m. farther 
S. on the end of the promontory, and thus the modern town of 
Prevesa (7rpej3e£a) originated. There are many remains of the 
ancient city. 

See Journ. Roy. Geogr. Soc. 389, Leake, Tra?<els in N. Gr. 
1 178 3491, Murray’s Handbook to Greece. For the foundation 
of Nicopolis, consult Kuhn, Entstehung der Stiidte der Alten. 

W. J. W. 

NIGER. See Simeon Niger. 

NIGHT (rb'7), Gen. 15 etc. See Day. 

NIGHT-HAWK (DOI1F), tahmas ; pA&yl I noctua ), 
one of the unclean birds (Lev. 11 t 6 Dt. 14 ist). The 
true meaning of the Hebrew word is unknown. Tristram 
thinks that AV meant by ‘night-hawk’ the night-jar 4 
( Caprimulgus ), a bird of nocturnal habits, of which three 
speeies are recorded from Palestine ; but <*5 and Vg. 
suggest a reference to some species of Owl {q.v. ). 
Among the moderns, Bochart and Gesenius favour the 
male ostrich (root-meaning, ‘to treat violently’), whilst 
others, led by the same root-meaning, prefer the cuckoo. 
Finally, others have thought of the swallow (so possibly 
Targ. Jon. NnSEn. and Saad.); Niebuhr the traveller 
states that the Jews in Mosul still call the swallow 
tahmas. A. e. s. 

NIGHT-MONSTER (JvW)> Is. 34 14 RV, RV">s- 

Lilith. 

NIGHT-WATCHES (nhD^Nt), Ps. 636 [ 7 ] 119i 4 8. 
See Day. 

1 See Marq.-Momms., Staatsvenv.V), 131. Tac. Ann. 2 53( = 
17 a.d.) calls Nicopolis an arbs Achaite, but Epict. Diss. iii. 4 1, 
speaks of it as the headquarters of an cttitooitos ’Hiretpov : cp 
Zahn, Einl. 1 435. 

2 [2 Tim. 4 6 (9F22 may plausibly be regarded as a Pauline frag¬ 
ment, though 1 and 2 Tim., as wholes, cannot be the work of 
Paul. See Bacon, Introd. to the NT. 135 ; v, Soden, HC. 
3i8i. t Ed.] 

3 Note the use of exet, * there,’ and the tense xtkpi/ca, * I have 
determined ’—not the epistolary past, but expressing the mental 
state at the moment of writing. 

4 From the time of Aristotle, peculiar attributes have been 
ascribed to the night-hawk or goat-sucker, and it was supposed 
to'Come at night-time and tear and eat the flesh off young 
children’s faces. 


NILE. The present name of the great river of Rgypt 
comes from the Greek (6 XetXos). T his is found as 
.j early as Hesiod ; Homer, however, Od. 

antes. ^ 477( ca ]] s it -''Egyptus (6 Alyvir tos in 
distinction from i] Alyvirros , the country), indicating, 
correctly, by this name that Egypt is only the Nile 
valley. No derivation from the Egyptian is possible for 
the name Nile. 1 Whether, according to a hypothesis 
of Movers, XetXos comes from a supposed Phoenician 
*7iehel— Hebrew ndhal (‘brook, stream’) must remain 
doubtful; neither does a hypothetical Egyptian mutila¬ 
tion of nahdr ‘river’ (Lepsius, Chronologie , 275) 

present more probability. If the Arabic name of the 
canal Shatt-en-Nll in Central Babylonia has any con¬ 
nection with the Egyptian river, it would be due to a 
comparison by the Arabs. The Egyptians call their 
river H'p (something like *Fjyn) or H'pi (earliest ortho¬ 
graphy in the pyramid-texts ///), which, if we may 
judge from Herodotus’ Kpoa/u and was probably 

vocalised Ho'p(i). 2 Although the latest theology tried 
to explain the Apis-bull (Eg. Hp) as a personification 
of the Nile, the two names are totally different (cp 
Noph). 3 The river's sacred name h'p began at an 
early period to be used less than the simple designation 
‘ river ’ yetor , later pronounced ye or, yd or (earliest 
orthography ytrw , the addition of w being meant to 
express the fact that w had taken the place of the lost 
t ; later spelling ywr) t whence Coptic eioop ‘ branch of 
the river,’ distinguished from i&po, 2S. Egyptian eiepo 
‘the Nile’; originally y(e)tar- f o( > ) 'the great river.’ 
This last expression is rendered by the Assyrians 
iaru'tl (Asur-bani-pal, 41 32; cp Delitzsch, Parodies , 
312) 4 — i.e. , N. Egyptian i&po or i&pco—whilst the 
other expression has become very familiar through the 
Hebrews as in’ (in Am. 88 mutilated into in). 

TIN' is used exclusively of the Nile (Gen. 411 Ex. 1 22 23 
etc., Ezek. 20 39 Am. S8 O5 ; in the last two passages with the 
addition ‘of Egypt,’ which is frequent with the plural), in^ the 
plural of the Nile branches in the Delta (Ezek. 20 3, 3012 Ps. 7S 44 
Is. 7 18 196 3725), only in Is. 33 21 of ideal rivers (|| onrrj), and 
in as late passages as Dan. 12 56 7 of the Tigris (in Job 28 10, 
where the sense ‘ shafts of mines ’ is forced on it by the com¬ 
mentaries, the text is hardly correct). That tP mostly renders 
Trorafios may be noted. On the name Shihor, see the article 
on that word. 

Naturally, the name Gihon of Gen. 213 does not refer to the 
Nile, although already Ecclus. 24 27 and Josephus know that 
application. Christian writers, of course, called the Nile Geon 
after the LXX, in order to show their knowledge of the Bible; 
but this is not to be considered as a tradition of any weight. 
The question where that second river of Paradise is really to be 
sought for, does not belong here. See Gihon, and Paradise, § 5. 

Personified, the Nile is frequently figured as a fat, 
androgynous deity, 5 with skin painted blue (like water ; 

_ .. f , sometimes green), wearing a bunch of 
2 . Belie s and a q Uat j c pj an t s on his head and the girdle 
ceremonies. a fisherman around his loins, and 
presenting fresh w r ater (in vases), lotus flowers, fish, and 
fowl. Such representations are found as early as on 
statues of dyn. 12. One of the classic school-books, 
dating from the middle empire, contains a hymn to the 
good god Nile, 6 'the creator of all good things’; but he 
received less regular worship than the local gods pre¬ 
siding over the watercourse of some districts ( Satet near 

1 W. Groff’s ne-il-u ‘the rivers’ {Bull. Inst. Eg. 1892, p.165) 
would, in correct pronunciation, be n-ierou , which has no 
resemblance to Nile. 

2 No etymology is possible. Paronomasias with the root )tp. 
(something like V^Nn) ‘ to hide,’ are, of course, not to be taken 
seriously. 

3 Wiedemann, Herodot's ziveites Buck , 93, enumerates 
various rare Greek designations for the river (Okeane, /Etos, 
Neileus, Triton), and some ridiculous etymologies from the 
Greek for the usual name Neilos. 

4 Delitzsch’s statement that a word ia-ti-ri * rivers ’ (?) occurs 
already in an inscription of Adad-nirari I. (about 1325 B.C.) is 
retracted in Assyr. Handiydrterb. 203 303. 

5 Mostly differentiated into the two Nile gods of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. 

6 Papyrus Sallier II. and Anastasi VII. ; cp Maspero, Hymne 
au Nity 1868 (see also Records 0 /the Pasti 1 ), 4 105). 
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the first cataract, for example). Temples are men¬ 
tioned at Memphis, Heliopolis, and Nilopolis. 

At Silseleh (between Asuan and Edfu), where the 
sandstone range, in pre¬ 



historic times, had separ¬ 
ated Egypt and Nubia, 
certain ceremonies and 
sacrifices from time im¬ 
memorial welcomed the 
Nile at the yearly com¬ 
mencement of his rise— 
i.e., at the entering of 
the inundation into Egypt 
proper. The ‘ Nile- 
festivals’ (XeiX^a) 1 were 
celebrated through the 
whole country at that 
time. 

Some of the religious 
rites have survived to the 
present day in Christian 
or Muhamniedandisguise, 
such as the celebration of 
the * night of the drop ’ 
(falling now on the 17th 
of June), originally the 
night in which tears of 
Isis weeping over Osiris 
cause the Nile to rise. 2 
Also the ‘ feast of cutting the dam ’ in August must 
date from pagan times. 3 

The true causes of the yearly rise of the Nile were, of 
course, not known to the ancient Egyptians; for this their 
geographical horizon was too narrow. 
(In dynasties eighteen to twenty-one, 
the pharaohs had a certain rule over 
the valley as far S. as the sixth cataract, and even before 
that time [Egypt, § 47] commercial expeditions may 
have penetrated farther S., but neither into the highlands 
of Abyssinia nor to the equatorial lake-regions.) The 
ancient Greeks discussed the mystery with special 
interest (Strabo, 1 36 ; Herod. 2 19^, etc.) ; the correct 
explanation (the tropical winter-rains) 4 is found first in 
Aristotle ( Meteor . i. 12 19). Herodotus (219) wonders 
at the lack of interest in the problem which he found 
among the Egyptian priests ; they were, indeed, per¬ 
fectly satisfied with the old mythological explanations, 
exactly as they taught to the last days of paganism the 
childish geography inherited from the most primitive 
period : the Nile has his source or sources at the seat 
of Osiris, in the realm of the dead, which is both in the 
Lower World and in heaven ; 5 it comes to light at the 
first cataract, flowing in two whirlpools from two 
‘fountain-holes’ (A'erti) ; one river runs N., the other 
S. ; as the northern branch empties into the Mediter¬ 
ranean, so the southern river ends in the Indian ocean. 6 
We see here the tendency to confine the name Nile to 
the part flowing through Egypt N. and S. of Elephantine 
and Philas. The endless course of the river is .alluded 


3. Sources and 
yearly rise. 


1 Described by Heliodorus, 99. Cp Wiedemann, Herodot's 
zweites Buck, 365. 

2 Isis’ tears drop, according to this myth, from heaven, in the 
‘night of weeping.’ According to another version, she mourns 
in the lower_ world where her dead hushand lies. A variant 
makes the river come out of Osiris’ body itself. Thus the 
statement of Greek times, identifying Osiris and the Nile, is 
intelligible, as well as the importance of Isis in the preservation 
of all organic life, due, in Egypt, entirely to the irrigation. See 
below on the earliest form of these myths combining Osiris and 
the invisible source. [Cp G. Margoliouth, Liturgy 0/the Nite.\ 

3 A strange tale of the Talmud to the effect that Joseph's 
coffin rested in the depths of the Nile, has no parallel in 
Egyptian customs. The sacred river seems to have been kept 
from defilement by corpses, in great contrast to the negligence 
of the modern Egyptians. 

4 Half correctly Anaxagoras: the melting of snow in the 
Ethiopian mountains. 

5 Cp Odyss. 4 477 6u7r<ri)5 TroTauds? 

6 This view is found in Greek writers, and already in the 
Petersburg tale, written about 1900 B.c. 
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to frequently, 1 so that the proverbial idea about its real 
source 2 may be older than Greek times. 

The true beginning of the White Nile (cp Egypt, 
§ 6) is now sought in the Kagera river, 3 ° S. of the 
equator, so that the total length of the Nile is about 
4000 miles. Its six cataracts are all situated N. of 
Khartum. Whilst it has many affluents S. of the 10th 
degree, N. of this it receives only the ’Atbara and the 
Blue (better Black — i.e., turbid) Nile, the rivers 
Astaboras and Astapus of the Ancients. The yearly 
inundation is chiefly due to the Blue Nile, which brings 
the water of the Abyssinian winter-rains. The swelling 
of the river is noticed in Khartum in the first days of 
May, near the first cataract about June ist, at Cairo at 
the end of that month. The maximum is there reached 
in October (Egypt, § 7). The classical writers are 
approximately correct in speaking of 100 days of swell¬ 
ing. The water becomes turbid and red (for some clays 
it is coloured green by parts of rotten water-plants); it 
turns clear again when the river begins to sink. With 
the exception of the time of the 'green Nile,’ the water 
is pleasant and wholesome. 

The great importance of the yearly inundation, which 
alone makes agriculture possible in Egypt, was well 
known to the Greeks ; less generally known was the 
necessity of artificial assistance by dykes, canals, and 
machines for lifting the water, which makes the life of 
the Egyptian peasant so hard. In antiquity, the in¬ 
undation seems to have been somewhat more abundant, 
as old water-marks show, 3 but hardly more regular. 
Too high inundation causes great ravages, especially in 
the lowlands of the Delta ; an insufficient rise, on the 
other hand, brings a failure of the crops and famine. 
The most desirable rise was considered to be 16 
Egyptian cubits. 4 Bad years in consequence of a 
' small Nile ’ 5 are mentioned frequently from the time 
of the middle empire (see Egypt, § 7, n. 2, on a legend 
of seven years of famine). The rising of the floods was 
accordingly observed with great anxiety by means of 
official Nilometers— i.e., graduated wells (most famous 
are the ancient one of Elephantine and that from 
Arabian times on the island of Roda at Cairo). Re¬ 
ligious services for the purpose of imploring the granting 
of 1 a great Nile' are known from all ages, from pagan 
down to Muhammedan times. Whether the annual 
sacrifice (to the Nile) of a virgin at Memphis is historical 
may be doubted—at least for the Christian age of 
Egypt, to which Arab writers wish to attribute it. Cp 
for all the preceding remarks, Egypt, §6/. 

W. M. M. 

NIMRAH (.TJD 3 ), Nu. 32 3 . See Beth-nimrah. 

NIMRIM, WATERS OF (Dn »3 'D> ‘ leopard waters ’; 
cp Beth-nimrah ; much less probably ‘ limpid waters ’), 
a stream in the land of Moab (Is. 156 , NCMHpeiM 
[BQ“«-] P NeBpiM [N], NEMpeiM [AQ*j, NeBHpeiM 
[F]; Jer.4834. NeBpeiN [B], -m [N], ngmpgim [Q], 
eBplM [A]). The elegy on Moab (see ISAIAH ii., § 9) 
complains that ‘ the waters of Nimrim are becoming a 
desolation ; withered is the grass, gone is the herbage, 

1 ‘The circle of gods does not know whence thou art,’AZ, 
1873, p. 129; only the souls of the dead will see Isis ‘revealing 
the Nile in his secrecy,’ Book 0/the Dead , 146 . 

2 Kniitgen, Die Ansichten der Alten iiberdie Nilquelleti, 1876 
(Wiedemann, l.c. 113). 

3 Cp especially those at Thebes, AZ 34 , 1896, 111 and 95. 
The strange water-marks. at Semneh in Nubia (LD ii. 13 9), 
which would show that, in dynasty 12, the Nile rose there 
(above the second cataract, where the river may not yet have 
broken through) 25 ft. higher than nowadays, are best left aside 
(cp^col. 1208, n. 2, end). In Egypt proper the (very slow) 
raising of the ground by the alluvium may have changed the 
conditions somewhat. The frequent assumption that the fields 
are raised faster than the bed of the river is, however, disputed. 

4 Cp the sixteen children playing round the famous statue of 
the Nile in the Vatican. The height varies, however, con¬ 
siderably according to the locality. Does sixteen apply to 
Memphis? (Plut. Is. 43, Arist. 2361, give fourteen cubits for M.) 

5 Decree of Canopus, 4 7, Greek text, 4 16. The Greek text 
translates by appo\i*. 
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verdure there is none.' It is not a prophecy of what 
God will bring about ; the picture is not merely antici- 
pative ; the barbarity of foemen is to blame (2 K. 3 19 25). 
The picture is completed in Is. 15 9 (emended text), which 
states that * the waters of Nimrim (see Dimon) are full 
of blood ' ; the warriors of Moab have been cut down on 
its banks, and the stream is reddened with gore (cp Jer. 
482, where Madmen [q.v.~\ should be Nimrim). This 
apparently explains the cry of woe (v. 8) which echoes 
from the S. to the N. of the land (see Eglaim). Pre¬ 
sumably Nimrim itself is in the S. of Moab. It is there¬ 
fore not the same as Betii-nimrah ( q.v .) or Nimrah — 
i.e. , Tell Nimrin — at the foot of the mountains opposite 
Jericho, though apart from its situation the Wady 
Nimrin, as the lower part of the W. So'aib (cp Hobab) 
is called, answers to the description of the former state 
of Nimrim. 1 We must look for a trace of a Nimrim 
farther S. ; in fact, it seems doubtful whether Beth- 
Niinrah is not too far N. to have been reckoned as 
Moabitish. 

According to Eusebius and Jerome 28432 ; 143 n) the 

place intended is one which was known in their day as / 3 ijw'a- 
fiapetfx, bennameriutn, and lay to the N. of Zoar (at the extreme 
S. end of the Dead Sea ; see Zoar). Either the reference is to 
the Wady en-Numera, which traverses a region now waste and 
stony, hut perhaps not so in early times, or, if not, the name 
which was once applied more widely has lingered here by the 
caprice of fortune.- 

Tristram speaks of the 4 plenteous brooks gushing from 
the lofty hills into the Ghor en-Numeira ’ ( Land, of Moab, 
46 /. ). The name, which may possibly contain a relic 
of totemism (cp Leopard), was apparently not very un¬ 
common. See 0 S( 2 >, 28422, 14232, for another evidence 
of this (it is the great Wady Nimreh in Hauran, E. of 
Shubha, that is meant). T. K. C. 


NIMROD (Tm TTO 3 [iCh.lxo Mic.05]; ngB- 
pU)A, NeBpcoN [E and D in Gen. IO9] ; NABpooAHC 
[?'./. NeBp.]* Jos.). A son of Cush, and 


1. Biblical 
references. 


one of the primitive heroes (Gen. 108 ^ 
[J 2 ], 1 Ch. 1 rot). There is much that is 
singular and exciting to the curiosity in the account of 
Nimrod. The sons of Cush in Gen. 10 7 (P) are the 
representatives of peoples ; but here is a son of Cush 
who, however legendary, is no mere genealogical fiction, 
but apparently the first of the imperial despots known 
to the Israelites. His name was evidently as familiar 
to those from whom the tradition in Gen. 108 ^! is derived 
as it was to the people of his own country ; and if we 
could only understand what is said about him, we ought 
to be able to restore the name which underlies the form 
Nimrod. It is stated in the tradition (vv . 10-12) that his 
rule began in Babylon, and then extended to Erech, 
Accad, and Calneh in the land of Shinar, from which 
country he went to Assyria, and founded Nineveh, 
Rehoboth-Ir, Calah, and Resen. Several of these names, 
however, are obscure. Even Shinar and Accad have 
not been explained beyond question, whilst Calneh, 
Rehoboth-Ir, and especially Resen still remain in a 
high degree doubtful. The description of Nimrod in 
v, 8 f is also somewhat puzzling. 4 He began to be a 
mighty one (ijna, yiyas , see Giants) in the earth. He 
was a mighty one in hunting (ts *123) before Yahw6 ; 
therefore, it is said, like Nimrod a mighty one in hunt¬ 
ing before Yahw6. 4 We also meet with the phrase 4 the 
land of Nimrod,’ parallel to Assyria, in Mic. 56 [5]. 
This too has not been adequately explained (see § 2, 
end). 

Bruston s supposition that Nimrod ben Cush is the name 
symbolised by the mystic number in Rev. 13 18 is, we may fear, 
only a curiosity. 

That the name 4 Nimrod ’ must have suggested to the 


1 This is the view of Ges., Hi., Del., Che. [formerly], Bad.- 
Socin (‘ probably ’), and especially Wetzstein (see Del. Gen A 4 ), 
57A. 

2 Buhl {Pal. 272), Di. This view suits the identification of 
Horonaim with the ruins near the Wady ed-Der:Va (Buhl, 272). 
Horonaim is mentioned in the elegy just before Nimrim. 
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Hebrews the idea of 4 rebellion ’ ( N /-ns) is obvious. The 
2 Earlier connect ’ on hero who bore it with 

theories 1 *° re *£ n c]i ' cs ’ however, shows that it is 
f merely a Hebraised form of a foreign name. 

Sayce formerly (TSBA 2243 ff.), Grivcl (ib . 
3136 ff. ), and Wellhausen {CH 309 f) have combined 
Nimrod with Merodach (Marduk), who was originally 
the local god of Babylon, and is said to have had four 
dogs (Jensen, Kosmol. 131). Apart, however, from the 
reference to Nimrod’s hunting (if ts is correct), there is 
no parallelism between the two, and it was therefore a 
more plausible idea of G. Smith the Assyriologist ( TSBA 
I205 and elsewhere), Maspero ( Dawn of Civ., 1899, p. 
573), P. Haupt ( A'imrod-epos ), and A. Jeremias ( Izdubar - 
Aimrod) to identify Nimrod with the legendary hunter 
king of Erech, whose name is now read as Gilgames 
(see Cainjtes, Enoch), and with whom one of the 
cities (Erech) mentioned in the traditional text of Gen. 
10 10 is closely connected. Even this parallelism, how¬ 
ever, is incomplete, and the name remains unexplained. 1 
Haupt and Hilprecht have, therefore, looked out for a 
historical personage whose name might conceivably be 
worn down into Nimrod. The hero selected is Nazi- 
marattas 2 (14th cent. B.c.), one of those warlike Kassite 
kings of Babylonia (see Cush, 2) who were constantly 
invading Palestine, and continued their intrigues in that 
country to the very end of the Egyptian rule. 

The contract tablets of the Kassite period are said to abound 
in such abbreviations as that of for Nazimarattas. The 

theory is well thought out. This Kassite king might conceivably 
have been remembered as a representative of the Kassite kings, 
and have been credited with the conquests of other Kassites. It 
should be noticed, however, that the synchronous hisiory of 
Assyria and Babylonia states that NazimarattaS was defeated at 
Kar-Jstar-akarsal by Adad*niriiri I., king of Assyria, which was 
followed by an extension of the Assyrian frontier (A'i>li97; 
KPP), 330; cp Babylonia, § 47). 

This identification of Nimrod, however, is not free 
from objection. If Nimrod had been represented solely 
„ _ , ,, as a conqueror, it would be adequate on 

, . , the grounds mentioned above. He is 

ey 0 egen . more especially represented, however, 
as a great founder or fortifier of cities, and Haupt's theory 
does not throw any light on this representation. More¬ 
over, the difficulties connected with the names of the 
cities and with the phrase gibbor sdyid, T2 ") 23 . remain, 
and as a point of method we ought first of all to seek to 
clear up these names in the light of probable conclusions 
attained elsewhere in the criticism of traditional names 
(see, e.g. , Sodom). 

The least serious difficulty is that connected with TS *133 (EV 
a mighty hunter) in Gen. 10 9 a. This phrase can hardly be right. 
Esau was surely the great mythical hunter of the Israelites. If 
Gilgames, the hunting king of Erech, is to be identified with 
Enoch (see Cainites, § 6 , Enoch), we must suppose that he 
was despoiled of his reputation as a hunter 10 please Israelitish 
taste. For TS *123 there are plausible alternatives—to read 
* 123 , as in v. 8 b, or to regard TS as a corrupt fragment of 
some word meaning ‘ruler’ or ‘leader (most probably |" 2 j 5 , 
‘judge, general, prince ’). The second alternative is preferable : 
it was as an able ruler and general, not as a hunter, that ‘ Nimrod ’ 
made his reputation, and was remembered in a popular song. 

The key to the names will he found by recognising the Arabian 
Cush not only in Gen. 106 but also in v. 8. It follows from 
this that, as in Gen. 14 and elsewhere, the editors of the traditional 
text have made a huge mistake, through starting with a wrong 
theory. The following restoration may not be in all points 
correct; but it probably approaches the truth. For JD|1 we 
should almost certainly read ‘and he smote ’ (to suit |*S£). 

The suggested restoration of the text makes the passage read 
as follows ‘ And the beginning of his kingdom was Jerahmeel 
in the land of Seir. From that land he went forth into Geshur, 


1 No one would now explain ‘ Nimrod ’ as Namra-uddu, ‘ the 
brightly shining,’ or Namra-zit, ‘the brightly rising.’ 

2 See Haupt, Amiover Review, July 1884 (‘The Language of 
Nimrod the Cushile’), and cp University Circulars (Baltimore), 
vol. xi. no. 98 (May 1892), and Hilprecht, Assyriaca. This view 
was accepted as probable by Sayce {Acad. March 2, 1895; cp 
Pat. Pal. 269; Exp.T 8180) and Cheyne ( Acad. March 9 and 
May n, 1895). Marattas is stated to be the KaSsite god of 
hunting. 
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and smote Hebron, Rehoboth, Jerahmeel, and Beersheba, which 
is between Hebron and Jerahmeel.’ 1 

On the possible or probable connection of the Nimrod passage 
with Gen. G i -4 and 11 1-8 see Nkphilim, and on the Jerahmeelite 
origin of early Hebrew stories see Paradise. 

Nonv as to the name of the conqueror. <£ 5 AD gives it 
as Nebrod, which is almost certainly right. It is prob¬ 
ably a condensed form of Bir-dadda, which is given else¬ 
where (see Bed ad) as the probable original of Bedad. 
Considering that the conqueror spoken of must have 
been prominent in Hebrew tradition, we may without 
undue boldness assume that the Husham ben Zerah and 
the Hadad ben Bedad in the list of Edomite kings (Gen. 
3634/) have been rolled into one by Hebrew legend. 
Husham is probably the original of the CUSHAN-RISH- 
ATHAIM [ q . v . ] of Judg. 37-u, whose name should be 
read ‘ Cushan from the land of the Temanites.’ That 
this oppressor was traditionally king of Edom, not 
Mesopotamia, is probable from the Kenizzite origin of 
Othniel. His real name may have been Bir-dadda; 
‘Cushan’ is a term descriptive of his origin, not his 
name. So Hadad b. Bedad would be really the son 
of the so-called Cushan-rishathaim, and his conquests' 2 
may have been added to those of his father to com¬ 
plete the legendary picture. The main point, however, 
is that ‘ Nimrod ’ led the Jerahmeelite migration from 
Edom into S. Canaan ; this may well be a historical 
fact. We now understand the parallelism of ‘ land of 
Nimrod ’ and ‘Assyria’ in Mic. 56 [5]. *iutk (Asshur) 
is constantly used in lieu of -nr: (Geshur), and refers to 
a district on the border of S. Canaan. Cp Micau 
[Book], § 4, Mizraim, § 2 A 

The theories considered above differ radically from 
one which had considerable vogue formerly, and was 
, accepted by Hitzig (/JA 4 33 2 /•). Tuch 

4. Nimrod ^ c>enes i s ( 2), I 8 3 ), and Finzi {Picerche, S42) 
not a myth. — v j 7 ^ that \;j mroc j vvas originally, not the 

legendary first king of Babylon (?), but the constellation 
of*Orion. The Chronicon Paschale (ed. Dindorf, 64) 
says that the Persians assert of Nimrod that he became 
a god, and was identical with the constellation of Orion ; 
cp the Arabic name of Orion jabbdr — Heb. gibbor , 
-yi 23 , the title given to ‘Nimrod’ in Gen. 108 / (see 
Orion). It is just as plausible, however, to make 
' Nimrod ’ into a solar hero (so Goldziher in 1876) on 
the deceptive ground that it is said in a Midrash that 
365 kings (equal to the days of the solar year) ministered 
to him. Cp Enoch, § 2. 

Jewish Aggada made Nimrod the founder of the Tower of Babel 
(Jos. Ant. 1. 4 2/), and, hy a slill further licence, imagined him 
to have persecuted Abraham, because the patriarch 

5 . Jewish would not worship his false gods (cp Josh. 24 2). 

A^ada The latter legend migrated to the Arabs (cp A ora «, 

55 Sur. 21 52-69), and several mounds of ruins even 

now bear Nimrod’s name, especially the well-known Birs Nimrud 


(see Baijkl, Tower of). 

On the name and application of ‘Nimrod cp also hagarde^ 
‘ Armenische Studien ’ in Abh. Ges. Gott. 22 77 and Nold. ZD MG 
28279 (Persia called ‘house of Nimrod ’ in an old Syrian book); 
and on earlier explanations of the name, cp Dr. in Guardian , 
May 20, 1896. T* N. C. 


NIMSHI ('u ; DD, NAMe[c]c[e]i [BAL]), ancestor of 
Jehu {q.v .); ep Issachar, § 4 ; 1 K. 19i6 (nam6C06i 
[B, om. A]) 2 K. 9 2 (amccci [A]) 14 (namGCCA [A a ]) 
20 ( N <\Me[c]c[e]lOY [BA]) 2 Ch. 22 7 . The name should 
probably be Anmshai (a more plausible form than 
Amasai). 3 Jehu was ben Jehoshaphat = ben Sephathi, 
'son of a Zephathite’ ; also ben Amashai = ben Yish- 
maeli, ‘son of an Ishmaelite.’ Elijah and Elisha, who, 
according to different versions of the tradition, pro¬ 
moted Jehu’s accession, were both, it has been sug¬ 
gested elsewhere (Prophet, § 7), Zarephathites. Now 
Zephath and Zarephath are designations of the same 
famous place on the border of N. Arabia. See Shaphat, 


1 There is much dittography, as often (e.g., i S. 1 1) where the 
name ‘Jerahmeel ’ is concerned. See 0 / 7 . Bib. 

2 On these see Winckler, GI 1 192. ... , 

3 The initial « comes from dittography (accidental repetition 
of a letter). 


Tishbite, Zarephath. Jehu (whose name perhaps 
= Jehoel = Elijah = Jerahmeel) may therefore have been 
an adventurer from the far south. T. K. C. 

NINEVEH (n)T 3 , nincyh [nhngyh, nhncyi], 

Nitiive; classical h NINOC, Ass. Ninaa, Ninua; Lk. 

II32, ‘ men of Nineve,’AN^pec ninCYGITAi 

1. I he WH], Lk. ll3oNinevites; andso N |N6Y* 
name. |THC [a Tob. 1 12], ningyhthc [N Tob. 2 2 ]). 

No satisfactory derivation of the name has been given ; 
nor can be till the question has been settled whether the 
city was originally peopled by a non-Semitic race. The 
ideogram seems composed of those for * house and 
• fish ’ (cp Jonah [Book], § 4). This has suggested to 
some (Tiele, BAG 84, 90) the connection of Istar, the 
city goddess, with a fish-goddess, daughter of the god Ea. 

A non-Semitic derivation of Ni-na-a has been attempted. 
So far as -na is concerned, Delitzsch was of opinion 
that it means ‘resting-place’ {Par. 260). We might 
also explain Nin-ia, ‘my lady,’ comparing the many 
by-names of Istar as ‘the lady’ ; if it could be shown 
that Nin, ‘lady,’ had ever passed into Semitic. 

Nineveh is said (Gen. 10 n) to have been founded by 
Nimrod in Assyria. This may t>e taken to assume the 
previous existence of the old capital Asur. The mention 
with it and Calah of Rehoboth-Ir and Resen as forming 
the Assyrian ' Tetrapolis,’ may be due to a desire to 
balance the Babylonian Tetrapolis (in Gen. 10 10). At 
any rate, there is no reason to suppose that in early 
times these four formed a continuous city. [For the 
bearing of this remark and for criticism of the traditional 
text of Gen. 10 10-12, see Nimrod.] In later times with 
such historians as Ctesias and Diodorus the name 
Nineveh may simply have denoted a province, the 
Assyria proper between the four rivers. There is, 
however, no proof that, in the Sargonide period up to 
the fall of Nineveh, Calah was subordinate. Each city 
retained its separate saknu or prefect, and in the 
official lists Nineveh stands below Calah. Great 
emphasis has been laid on the approximate correspond¬ 
ence of a tetrapolis formed by Nineveh, Calah, Khor- 
sabad, and Keramlis with the dimensions of Nineveh 
given by Diodorus, and with a forced interpretation of 
the vague phrase in Jonah ( 3 3), ‘ an exceeding great 
city, of three days’ journey.’ 1 Against this must be set 
the results of Jones’ survey of the ruins and district 
{JPAS 15 z 97 ff.\ There is no trace of a common 
wall. Moreover, the separate cities of Nineveh, Calah, 
and Khorsabad are fortified as strongly towards the 
interior of the assumed city as on the exterior. In 
sales of land in Nineveh itself, the road to Calah is as 
frequently named as the ‘ king’s highway to Arbela. 

Nineveh was situated at the N\Y. angle of an irregular 
trapezium of land which lay between the rivers Husur 
.. ( Khausar ) on the NW., Gomel on the 

2 . Situation. ^ and E Upper Zab on the SE. and 
S., and Tigris on the S. and W. In extent this plain 
is 25 m. by 15 m., and contains the ruins of Nineveh at 
Kuyunjik and Nebi Yunus, of Dur-Sargon at Khor¬ 
sabad to the ME., and of Calah to the S. of Nimrud. 
The whole plain has a gradual slope from the low 
range of Jebel Maklub and the hill of Ain-es-safra to 
the Tigris on the \V. This plain was for those days 
amply protected on three sides by the two rapid broad 
currents of the Tigris and the Zab, the hills on the N E. 
and the river Gomel at their base. The weak NW. 
side was partly protected by the Husur, in winter 
impassable but in summer easily fordable. The floods 
caused by the Husur were frequent and destructive , 
on one occasion sweeping away part of the palace and 
exposing the coffins of the kings. A series of dams 
vvas therefore constructed (mapped and described in 
‘Topography of Nineveh,’ JRAS 318 ff.) which con¬ 
trolled the floods and filled the ditches and moats of 

1 [For ihe probable origin of the very strange topographical 
note in Jon. '3 3^, see Prophet.] 
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Nineveh. One of these ditches runs over 2 m. with a 
breadth of 200 ft. and was lined with a rampart on the 
city-side. To these dams there may be a reference in 
Nah.26[7], ' The gates of the rivers are opened/ 

The city on the river-side of the Tigris extended 
about 2^ in., its N. wall measured 7000 ft., the 
eastern wall was nearly 3 m. long, and the southern 
about 1000 ft. The city thus formed a narrow long 
strip against the 'Tigris, pierced at right angles by the 
Husur, the waters of which could, 
by closing the great dam, be sent 
round the moats instead. The 
actual extent of Nineveh proper is 
about 1800 acres or about two- 
thirds the size of Rome within 
Aurelian’s Wall. It would con¬ 
tain a population of 175,000 on 
the allowance of 50 sq. yds. to a 
person. Outside this citadel city 
lay the ‘outskirts’ ( kablu ), which 
seem to have had an independent 
municipal existence under their own 
Saknu (or sakinlu — lady-governor). 

Farther afield and apparently close 
to Khorsabad lay Rebit Ninua, or 
the piazza (see Rehoboth-ir). In 
the case of a siege, doubtless the 
whole population of this outlying 
neighbourhood would take refuge 
within the city moats and walls. 

Nineveh was first localised in 
modern times by Rich, Resident at 

3. Modern for lhe * as ‘ 

by his explorations definitely fixed it 
at Kuyunjik (1845-47 and 1849- 
Si)- 

The excavations were continued by 
H. Rassam (1854), G. Smith (1873-76), 
and again Rassam up lo 1882. The 
enormous mound of Jyuyunjik, separ¬ 
ated from that of Nebi Vfuiis by the 
Khausar, marks the site of Sennacherib’s 

E alace, covering quite 100 acres. It 
as been explored to the extent of about 
60 rooms (5 are 150 ft. square), all 
panelled with sculptured slabs of ala¬ 
baster. The entrances to the palace and 
to the principal halls were flanked with 
colossal winged bulls and human-headed 
lions some 20 ft. high. Close beside 
this palace was one built by Ksarhaddon 
where the sculpture was of the finest 
character; but the entire building has 
not been explored. The mound of Nebi 
Yunis, surmounted hy the 'tomb of 
Jonah,’ is a sacred spot to lhe Moham¬ 
medans and could not be explored 
properly. By sinking a shaft within 
the walls of a private house, however, 
some sculptured slabs were recovered 
and the Turkish government opened out, 
later, part of a palace of Esarhaddon. 

Outside these mounds excavations were 
made at two of the great city-gates and 
showed them to have been built by 
Sennacherib. 

. The architecture of these palaces is exhaustively dealt with 
in I ergusson’s Palaces oj’ A ineveh and Persepolis Restored 
(see also Perrot and Chipiez, Art in Chaldcea and Assyria). 
It should be noted that each palace was in itself a fort, and 
would require a separate attack. The mounds formed a sort of 
Acropolis to the town which was walled, moated, and protected 
by outlying forts. 

Within this enclosure and surrounding the palaces were 
extensive orchards and gardens. It is not possible to decide 
from the superficial appearance of the ruins whether any part 
was densely populated by dwellers in streets of houses. The 
houses unless all built of sun-dried hrick without stone must 
have left more evident remains. The inscriptions, however, imply 
streets, as well as orchards in Nineveh, so that a house abutted 
on three sides against other houses. 

The history of Nineveh is of course that of Assyria ; 
but as most of the Assyrian documents known to ns 
come from Asur-bani- pal’s palace in Nineveh (cp 
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Asur-bani-pal, § 11), and the Kuyunjik collections 
4 History la ^ ets * n t ^ le British Museum in- 
elude many commercial documents, there 
are materials from native sources for its municipal history 
and topography. Till these are published and under¬ 
stood it would be rash to dogmatise on conjectural 
grounds. Gttdea, king of Lagas (about 2800 b.c. ), 
records having built (or rebuilt) a temple of Istar at 
Nineveh (KBS 5). Dungi, king of Ur (about 2700 
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B.C.), left an inscription in Nineveh, unless indeed this 
was carried there by some Assyrian royal antiquary. 
The Amarna tablets (1500 B.c.) name Nineveh twice 
(AT ?5 ; see under ' Nina'), each time in connection with 
Istar. The earliest native notices are on the votive 
bowls of Shalmaneser I. (about 1300 B. c. ). These 
short notices (R'B]g\ 3 A\ pi. 5, no. 3-5) are to be 
read in the light of Tiglath-pileser’s reminiscences of 
Shalmaneser (G. Smith, Ass. Disc. 248). Shalmaneser 
claims to have renewed the temple of Istar (3 A* 5, no. 4). 

From later notices we gather that Samsi-Adad (about 
1821 B.C.) built a temple of Istar, E-Mas-mas and 
may have renewed Gudea’s. Shalmaneser I. (3 A* 3, 
no. 12) relates that his father Adad-nirari (about 1845 
B.c. ), after an expedition into Babylon, brought back 
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the gods of Babylon, Merodach and Nebo, and built 
them temples. He also built a palace in Nineveh as 
well as at Asur and Calah. Mutakkil-Nusku and 
Asur-res-isi (1150 B.c.) continued to build at Nineveh. 
Sennacherib, however, found Nineveh still a ' wretched 
poor place,' and to him its chief development is due. 
There were already a factory, an arsenal, a temple, and 
some fortifications. The place was short of water in 
summer and flooded in winter. The waters of the Tigris 
and the Husur ( Khausar ) were unpalatable, being full 
of salts, and the inhabitants depended on * the rains of 
heaven for drink * ; Sennacherib, therefore, brought an 
aqueduct from the hills {KB 2 117) right into the city, 
lie raised both the wall and the rampart ‘mountain 
high.’ He erected there an ‘unrivalled’ palace (Meissner- 
Rost, Bau-inschr . Sank .), built in two portions, one in 
the Hittite style, the other in the native Assyrian. 'Phis 
is now buried Ixmeath the Nebi Yunis mound. He laid 
out a paradise with all sorts of exotic plants, and 


established a kind of zoological garden. Stables for 
the royal stud, magazines for war-material, extensive 
offices for all departments of state were closely attached 
to the palace. At the same time he repaired the king's 
highway and made a new channel for the Husur. As 
a consequence Nineveh became and remained the 
capital and centre of Assyrian empire and culture, 
soon rivalling in wealth and importance Babylon itself. 
Here this same king, Sennacherib, brought the chief 
spoils of his capture and ruthless spoliation of Babylon 
and other Babylonian cities. Here also he was murdered 
(681 b.c. ). In what sense the word ‘capital’ could 
be applied to Nineveh before Sennacherib’s time, it is 
hard to see. It was ‘the court-residence' under Asur- 
bel-kala (about 1050 B.c.), who has left an inscription 
upon a statue found at Kuyunjik, probably that of a 
captured goddess. Asur-nasir-pal (about 880 B.C.) also 
made it his chief seat during the completion of his great 
works at Calah. To Sennacherib is due its position as 
capital without rival till its fall. Esarhaddon and 
Asur-bani-pal maintained this position. Under the 
last kings Asur-edil-ilani and Sin-sar-iskun, sons of 
Asur-bani-pal, the history of Nineveh becomes very 
obscure. The relations of classical authors are to be 


received with great caution till the data of the inscrip¬ 
tions have been worked out. 

The date of the fall of Nineveh has been placed in 
608-7 H.C. It was due to the overwhelming onslaught 

. c 11 of the Manda hordes. Whether the Baby- 

6. Its fall. , • 1 J 

lomans took any active part in its capture 

awaits decision. Nabonidus in his recently discovered 
stele (Scheil, Receuil de Travaux , 1815^. and Messer- 
schmidt, Mitt, der Vorderas. Ges. , no. 7 ) gives us the first 
published inscriptional reference to the fall of Nineveh. 
The pious king regards it as a retribution from the gods 
for the desecration and spoliation of their temples by 
Sennacherib. He does not attribute any share in its 
destruction to the Babylonians, but claims the invader 
as an ally of Babylon, and emissary of Marduk. 

Actual details as to the fall of Nineveh are scarcely 
to be expected from its own inscriptions. The contri¬ 
bution made to the question by the state of the ruins is 
small, but definite as far as it goes. Most of the 
buildings laid bare in Kuyunjik had 
suffered from fire ; but no portion of the 
walls seems to have been washed away 
by water. The dykes and dams on 
the Husur seem to have been the vul¬ 
nerable part, and once these were broken 
by an unusual flood or the hostile 
efforts of the invader the city must have 
lain open to assault. A full discussion 
of the fall of Nineveh cannot be given 
here. For this and for other important 
archeological and historical details the 
reader should consult Billerbeck and 
Jeremias in the work referred to below, 
on which, in its relation to the prophecy 
of Nahum, see Nahum. 

For maps and illustrations (profuse), see 
Billerbeck and Jeremias’s 'Der Untergang 
Ninives 1 in vol. 3 of Haupi's Beitr. z. Ass. 

See now T. Friedrich’s exhaustive art. 
‘ Nineve's Ende ' in Fcstgaben for Budinger. 

H. C. W. J. 

NIPHIS (Nei 4 )€ic [B]), I Esd. 521 
RV = Ezra 2 30, Magbish (q.v. ), or 
possibly Nebo. 

NISAN (ip";), Neh. 2 i. See Month. 

NISROCH ; in 2 K., ecAp^x 

[B]; ec 0 p. [A]; <\cp. [L]; in Is. 
N&c&pAX [ B l- <*C&p. [AOQ], &c<\p<M< 
[N] ; Jos. ap&CKH [Ant. x. 1 5]). An 
Assyrian god, in whose temple Sen¬ 
nacherib {q.v.) was worshipping when 
hewasslain(2 K. 1937Is. 3/38). The two 
most prominent explanations are : (1) to omit n and ch 
as, possibly, accretions, and restore “c[k]— i.e. , Asur, 
to whom Sennacherib in his inscriptions repeatedly refers 
as ‘my lord’ (so Schr. KA 329) ; or (2) to read 
TpDJ, the ' constr. state ’ of Nusku, a god connected with 
Nabu, and also identified with Gibil, the fire-god (so 
in the main Sayce, Theol. Rev. 1873, p. 27 ; Hal. 
REJ, Oct.-Dec., 1881, p. 183 ; Del. Calwer Bib.- 
Lex., 1893, P- 630). On Nusku, see Jastrow, Rel. of 
Bab. and Ass.; G. Hoffm. 7 .A II 260 ff. But to 

ignore n and ch altogether is hazardous. On the 

other hand, it is not likely that one of the less-known 
deities should be specified as Sennacherib’s god. * We 
must wait for further light,’ remarks Kittel (Dillm. 
Jes. 329). Light on the name Nisroch, however, can 
hardly be expected, the presumption being that, like 
other names of Assyrian and Babylonian deities in the 
later narratives, it is corrupt. We may suppose it to 
be miswritten either (1) for -jSsHtt’. ‘ Anumelech ' (the 
' Anammelech ’ of MT, 2 K.l/31; see Sharezer), 
or (2), more probably, for -pro, Marduk (the ‘Merodach’ 
of MT). The pointing reminds us of tim, which has 
also been lately identified with yno. 
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It may be pointed out here that the name 1 Adrammelech,' 
given to one of Sennacherib’s murderers, is almost certainly, 
like ‘Nisroch,’ a corruption of *pTD Marduk. Probably it stood 
originally in the margin as a variant to -pDJ, and made its way 
inLo the text at the wrong point. Cp Che. Exp.T9 429 
(1898). 

Meinhold (/ esajacrzahlungcn, 1898, p. 72 f.) thinks ach in <8S’s 
form of Nisroch may represent aku , the Sumerian name of the 
■K>on*god. The view is as improbable as a similar explanation 
of Meshach and Shadrach (< qq . v .). t. K. C. 

NITRE pnj, ndther: Prov. 25 20 [RV m *« Soda]; 
Jer. 222 f[RV Lye]), as now used, denotes potassium 
nitrate, which is often found as an efflorescence on the 
soil in dry hot districts. The ancients, however, 
certainly meant by vLrpov or nitrum a carbonate of soda 
(natron). This salt occurs native in W. Europe, Egypt, 
India, etc.; the natron lakes in Egypt, dreary as the 
country is, are visited for the sake of the famous 
Christian monasteries. The best natron is that taken 
from the low ground surrounding the lakes, which is 
not covered by water, im, ndther , as representing a 
mineral alkali, is opposed to n"i3. borith , which re¬ 
presents a vegetable alkali (see Lye and Soap). Mixed 
with oil, it was apparently used for washing clothes 
(see Jer. 222). 

What ‘vinegar on nitre’ (or‘soda’) in the received text of 
Prov. 2520 can mean, is not obvious. ‘The effect of the acid 
vinegar on the alkali natron would be to destroy the efficiency 
©f the latter,’ an idea quite unsuitable to the context. © has ‘ as 
vinegar for a wound.’ See Toy, ad toe. 

NO. See No-amon. 

NOADIAH (npriJ, as if ‘ Yahw6 promises,’ §33; 
probably an ethnic, cp Moadiah, Maadiah, Neariah). 

1. b. Binnui, a Levite, temp. Ezra, Ezra833 (voa&ei [BA 1 ], 
vwa 5 a [A*], uoaS&eia [L])= Moeth son of Sahhan [RV 
SABANNUS] 1 Esd. 863 (fxweO <rafiavvov [BA], lunafieia [ L]). 

2. A prophetess or (<E 5 ) prophet, an opponent of Nehemiab, 
Neh. 6 14 (fri 3 ) voaSia rw Trpo^rrj [BN], [tu] va >.] tw np. [A], [rfj] 
tjSrj Tfl Trpo<f>r}TtSt [L]). 

NOAH (HJ ; ncoe [BAL, occasionally nom]). son of 
Lamech in the Sethite genealogy, chief survivor from 
1 Name the Delll & e > anc * secon d father of mankind, 
Gen. 5 28-32 (P, but in v. 29 Jj), 68-91728 
(P, J, R), 1 Ch. 1 4 ; also the first husbandman to plant 
vines, Gen. 9 20-27 (Ji)- Hommel has lately derived 
* Noah ’ from Nuh-napisti , which he prefers to Sit- 
nap is ti 1 as the name of the hero of the Babylonian 
Deluge-story. 

The ideogram (UD) before napisti may in fact mean ‘to 
pacify, or quiet,' pussuhu ; and nuhu is a synonym for pussuhu. 
In usage, however, nuhu is found only with libhi (heart) and 
kabitti (Hver), not with napisti (which, moreover, generally 
means ‘life,’ not ‘mind’). 

It is a more important objection that the hero of the 
Deluge-story cannot have been the Noah of Gen. 9 20-27. 
Either there were two Noahs—a most improbable view 
—or Noah in the Deluge-story is incorrect (see below). 
Ball’s ingenious argument in favour of Nuh-napisti 
(Teachers Bible , 1898) is therefore unavailing. This 
scholar (in SBOT, Gen. ) would correct 1:2nr in Gen. 529 
into unr (Slav cur abaci yjuas), whilst Wellhausen retaining 
the text imagines a second form of the name, Noham 
‘comforter.’ 2 * Wellhausen’s view is the more plausible. 
It is, however, not impossible to suppose that Lamech 
merely plays on the name Noah (cp Gen. 17 s). He 
may be pointing prophetically to some refreshment 
which man, wearied by his labour on the ungrateful soil, 
will receive through Noah. Almost certainly his speech 
alludes to the discovery of the properties of the vine (cp 
the use of ‘comfort’ in Jer. I67). It is true, such a 
reference does not at all suit the role played by Noah 


1 Sit-napisti should mean ‘rescue of life’; the phrases ust 
napisti and ana napsati usu occur. But if Scheil’s reading 
of ^fragment of a new Deluge-story is correct the name is Pir- 
napisti. See Deluge, § 2, n. 2, and § 22. 

2 We. De gentibns, 38 , n.3 ; cp Ber. rabba, § 25 (on Gen. 
029) According to R. Johanan, name and explanation do not 
tally. Either he named him Noah, or he named him Nahman.’ 
See further, § 3. 
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NOAH 


in the Deluge-story of J 2 . However, most probably the 
original name of the hero of this narrative was not 
Noah, but Enoch ; the final ■] in -pn became effaced, rt 
and 3 were transposed, and, other editorial reasons prob¬ 
ably facilitating this, the hero of the Deluge and the 
inventor of wine (who belongs to a narrative of human 
origines which had no Deluge) were, infelicitously 
enough, combined (see Deluge). It is worth noticing 
that according to P the Deluge lasted 365 days — i.e ., a 
solar year—whilst 365 years are stated in Gen. 623 to 
have been the duration of Enoch’s life. The coincid¬ 
ence is hardly accidental (cp also Deluge, § 16, n.). 

Noah, however (i.e., the true Noah mentioned by 
J x ), was more than the inventor of wine ; he represents 
2 Place in ^ rst or rattier lhe starting-point, 
legends in . the mi S ration of the S rou P of peoples, 
® * with which Jj connects the Israelites, from 

their earlier home in Babylonia, or rather (see Paradise) 
in N. Arabia. He w r as, therefore, not a divine hero (like 
other mythical inventors of wine) but personifies the 
starting-point of the migrating Hebrew's 1 which may in 
the original story have been placed in the Jerahmeelite 
Rehoboth, so that Noah would correspond to Ter ah 
in the document on which J 2 appears to be based, just 
as Shem (q.v .) corresponds to Abraham. There—in 
a soil suitable for the culture of the vine (cp Negeb, 
§ 7), Noah ‘ began to till 2 the ground ’ (Gen. 9 20) — i.e., 
according to this early fragment he was the first nomad 
who became a systematic agriculturist (a duplicate there¬ 
fore of Jabal). His name agrees with this. It describes 
him as no longer a wanderer (-1:; cp Gen. 412), but 
‘ settled'(m) ; ni 4 rest ’ ( = rm ; cp Driver, Sam. xxxii.) 
might refer to the dispersion referred to in 11 9. His 
special service to civilisation was that he ‘ planted a vine¬ 
yard.’ The consequences are described in Gen. 9 21-23, 
and, naturally enough, are not referred to by later 
writers. It was enough for them that Noah was * a 
righteous and a blameless man,’ and, like Enoch, 

4 walked with God ’ (Gen. 6 9 P). As such he is well- 
known to Ezekiel (who doubtless had a fuller JE than 
we have); see Ezek. 14 1420, and cp Enoch. He is 
also one of the heroes praised by Sirach (Ecclus. 4417/.), 
who says that, 4 in a time of extermination he became a 
representative’ or ‘successor’ (ly^nn, dvraWay/xa), and 
that ‘for his sake there was a remnant.’ The second 
Isaiah, or his continuator, mentions him as the hero of 
the Deluge (Is. 54 9), and several didactic references 
are made to Noah in the New Testament. 

We can now arrive at a more definite conclusion as 


to the name of this personage which was originally, not 
o Noah, but Naham. The clans called 

P y ‘Naham and N ah am an i probably 
revered this hero of legend as specially their keros 
eponymos , and it may perhaps be more than a mere 
chance that the prophet Nahum (whose name probably 
sprang out of a clan-name) is called which (see 

Elkoshite) admits of no certain explanation, and may 
plausibly be corrected into hd-eskoli — i.e., the 

Eshcolite. Cp Prophet, § 39. 

Fragments of a lost Apocalypse of Noah (mentioned in Jubilees 
10 21 ) are to be found in ihe Book of Enoch ; cp Apocrvpha, 
§17; Apocalyptic, §§ 24, 57. In one of these (ch. 100) the 
birth of Noah is described, and ihe description suggests that in 
the Aggada of the time Noah had become assimilated to some 
extent to Enoch. He appears, in fact, just like a solar hero or 
even like the 4 Ancient of days’ himself (see Dan. 7 9 ; cp 106 ). 
See Deluge; Enoch ; Shkm ; Ham ; Japheth. t. K. C. 


1 The suggestion of this theory is due to Budde, Urgesch. 
446JP. The whole chapter deserves a careful perusal ; cp Kue. 
Th.T, 1884, pp. 126 ff. But the hypothesis that the earlier 
tradition connected the ancestor of the Israelites, not with 
Shinar, Ur of the Chaldees, and Hakan, but with Geshur, 
Tr Kadjesh, and Rehoboth (also with Hauran) necessitates a 
change in the geographical setting of Budde’s theory. 

2 For sr\N! which cannot follow SnM, read BHnS but render 

this, not ‘to plough,’ but ‘to cultivate.’ The same meaning is 
required in Job 4 8, Hos. 1013. Cp Ass. ere'ht, ‘to plant, sow, 
cultivate ’; ere si (irisi) 4 tillage ’ {Am. Tab. 55 1). 
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NO, NO-AMON 


NOAH (nr: ; NOy<\[sotoo in L for Neah Josh. 19 13], 
a daughter of Zelophehad (Nu. 2633 [37], NOYC& [F]; 
27 1 36 11 Josh. 173). Probably the name of a town or 
district; cp Neah, which, however, was in Zebulun. 
See Hoglah, Menuhah. 

NO or NO-AMON ([pDN] N* 3 ) is the name of a 
large Egyptian town. ({3 in Nah. has ' part of Ammon ’ 

N 1 A/ipuav ]; elsewhere Aids 1 t6\i$, Vg. 

‘ ' Alexandria (rendering Amon by 1 popu- 

lorum ’; so also AV with ' populous No ’). 

The passages are: Nah. 3 8, where the past power and the 
recent downfall of No-Amon are held up as parallel to the 
future destruction of Nineveh. Jer. 4625 threatens with future 
punishment ‘Amon from No (R3E, © erroneously, toi/ A.p.p.u>v 
(to i/) uioi' auxr}?= ,133* Vg. tumultnm Alexandria ), and Pharaoh 
and Egypt.’ Ezek. 30 14-16 mentions No (No, Hex. in various 
forms) three times, once parallel with Zoan-Tanis, 2 twice witli 
Sin [q.v. ]. [On the possibility of going behind the present text, 
and recovering an older form of these prophecies, see Pathros, 

§ 2, Pkorhet, § 39, etc., and Crit. Bib. —r. k. c.] 

The tradition given by (£ 5 —Diospolis {i.e., Thebce, 
Thebes in Upper Egypt)—is doubtless correct, as the 
combination of No with Am(m)on the local god of 
Thebes sufficiently shows. Nahum, too, distinctly in¬ 
dicates that the great capital city of Upper Egypt is ! 
meant (‘ Ethiopia was her strength and Egyptians in- 1 
numerable'). Less favourable to the identification is 
the description (v. 8) ‘situated among the rivers (or 
Nile-branches ?), that had the waters round about her, 
whose rampart was the sea, (and) her wall was of the 
sea’ (better read: whose strength was the sea — or 
waters? 3 —and [< 2 >] water her walls). Here the prophet 
seems to represent Thebes after the model of most 1 
Delta-cities— i.e ., situated on the plain on an artificial 
mound, surrounded by canals. 

It would he difficult to use the term strictly in connection 
with Thebes, which had the Nile only on one (the W.) side. 
Thebes may indeed have had moats with water on two other 
sides, but scarcely to the E. Evidently the prophet was not 
acquainted with the locality of the remote city. (Brugsch, Diet, 
Geogr. 291, insisting on the encircling waters, identified No with 
a city in the N E. of the Delta in which he tried to find Rameses ; 
but his only reason was that Amon once had a temple there.) 

The Hebrew name No (cp the Hexaplaric form Nois) 
is best elucidated by the Assyrian form Ni-’ ( 4- vowel ?) 
in Asur-bani-pal’s reports (see Del. Par. 318, etc.). 

The Assyrian Ni is clearly identical with the Egyptian 
expression A 7 , 4 ‘the city,’— i.e., ‘the metropolis’— 
which is actually found on the monuments. 5 Probably 
we should vocalise AW(/). 6 

1 Transposing and taking Nip as= The Hexaplaric 

versions have inrep ( — |C) A p.mv. 

2 Corn ill reads with© Noph = Moph = Memphis in 7 >. 15 instead 
of No. Certainly the threefold repetition of the name without 

arent reason is strange and unpoetical. 

This connection with the ‘ sea ' led to an absurd identifies* 
tion with Alexandria—‘per anticipationem ’ Jerome said. C^, 

* sea,’ however, can be used of large rivers such as the Nile (Is. 

19 5) ; or we may emend into D'E, ‘ water.’ 

© 6 The earliest passage seems to be in the 
Golenischcff papyrus of the twenty-first 
dynasty (Bee. Trav. 21, 99); Spiegelberg 
\ (op, c it . 53) has furnished an example from 

about the same time. As for the pronunciation, the sign ‘city ’ 
stood for nivt, nzvyt; the word itself is written tty , «, etc. In 
the royal name if/ovcrevvrjs it appears as tie, in a Protocoptic 
text ( AZ, 1883, p. 103) as N€. On the demotic form which is 
traceable to Roman times, cp Griffith, Stories of the High 
Priests , 97. Evidently the Assyrian and Hebrew orthography 
represents an earlier form. Cp Brugsch, Diet. Geogr. 316. 

6 Brugsch (G. Ag. 373, etc.) supposed as the Egyptian proto- 

© *-=> 

type ‘A iBaa' (*.*., the consonants nt’\')t; vocalise 

O I O 

approximately «t’(f)-<Hin later pronunciation]), ‘the great city, 
the capital.’ The Assyrian transcription would permit also the 
reading 'u for * u , necessary for this etymology. The Egyptian 
group of signs, however, is not found for Thebes in the inscrip¬ 
tions, and the Hebrew orthography, by its close identity with the 
Assyrian form, makes it clear that we have no 'Ain at the end. 
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As capital of the fourth nome of Upper Egypt, we 
may assign to Thebes a very high antiquity, though 
before the eleventh dynasty, which was of 

• ry* Theban origin and resided there, it was 

nothing more than a mediocre country town. Its 
greatness begins with the rise of the New r Empire. 
After the expulsion of the Hyksos the eighteenth dynasty 
adorned it with temples and palaces which found no 
equal in antiquity and, even in ruins, claim our highest 
admiration. The nineteenth and twentieth dynasties 
added to its splendour, though some kings now began 
to reside in the N. of Egypt. The succeeding dynasties 
neglected Thebes ; but it was still the largest city of 
Upper Egypt, and the high priests of Amon, residing 
there, were unrivalled in wealth, even after the failure 
of their attempt (in 21st dyn. ) to rule the whole country 
as Pharaohs. Homer’s glowing description of ‘ hun¬ 
dred-gated Theljes’ (//. 9382) may date from a much 
later time. The repeated sieges in the wars between 
the Ethiopians and the Assyrians seem to have largely 
diminished its population. It is not certain to which 
of these conquests by the Assyrians Nahum’s oracle 
refers. The first — by Esarhaddon in 670 — seems to 
have been rather a peaceful occupation ; the second by 
Asur-bani-pal (667) and the third (663?) 1 were accom¬ 
panied by a plundering of the city, and might have 
impressed themselves more deeply on the prophet's 
mind, cp v. jo. Cp Nahum, § 2 ; Prophet, § 39. 

There is no evidence or probability that Cambyses 
exhibited himself at Thebes in that character of sense¬ 
less destroyer in which he was represented to the 
Greeks. The Ptolemies still did some building and 
repairing at Thebes ; but their foundation, Ptolemais 
(or Psois, el-Menshiyeh), which becamethe most populous 
city of Upper Egypt, seems to have contributed much 
to the decay of the old metropolis. The various great 
revolts against the Ptolemies, especially those under 
Ptolemy V. Epiphanes and under Ptolemy X. Soter II. 
(who is reported to have besieged Thebes for 3 [?] years), 
finally, a siege and storming by Cornelius Gallus (29 
B. C.), also an earthquake in 27 B. C. , did much to bring 
ruin to the great temples ; the immense population of 
former times seems to have dwindled dowm to some 
scattered villages from 200 B.c. onwards. To Strabo 
(24 b.c. ) Thebes was only a city of ruins, exactly as now. 
The modern ruins of Luxor, Karnak, and Medamut mark 
the extension of the city proper from S. to N. The 
suburbs on the western bank of the river may, at certain 
times, have been considerable ; Rameses Ill. even seems 
to have built his residence at the S. end of this part (at 
Medinet Habu) ; but, in general, the \V. side of Thebes 
(called the Memnonia by classical writers) belonged only 
to the dead and their worship. The long row of temples, 
skirting the edge of the arable land like a selvedge, from 
Medinet Habu to Kurnah, served only for the worship 
and memory of defunct kings. Behind them, thousands 
of tombs were hewn in the rocks of Drah abu-l-Negga, 
Shekh 'abd-el-Kurnah, Kurnet-Murrai, etc. The kings 
had their tombs in more remote valleys (at Biban el- 
Muluk) which could easily be shut off bv walls. The 
frequent attempt to explain Nahum’s description of No 
(as surrounded by the Nile), by the situation of Thebes 
on both sides, is, consequently, very weak. The ancient 
name 2 is of uncertain pronunciation, probably to be 
read IVese(t). Why the Gieeks called the city Thebes 
is uncertain ; Lepsius’s explanation by the name of the 
quarter of Karnak, Ope(t), with the article t-ope, is 
highly improbable. 

The local divinities of Thebes were the triad Amon 
(Ammon of the Greeks, <\MOyN in later pronunciation), 3 
Mut (or Maut), and Khonsu. Many other divinities 
also had temples there. In earlier times the divinity of 

1 See Winckler, A OP 1 480. 
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the neighbouring Hermonthis, Montu, held- the first 
_. . ... place also in Thebes ; later, Amon 1 ob- 

3. mvim ies. ta j nec j pre-eminence and, with the rise 
of Thebes, became the official chief god of Egypt, a 
function which he kept till after the time of Alexander. 
Thus he was adopted as chief deity even by the Libyan 
neighbours of Egypt, and the Ethiopians paid him a 
fanatical worship as their national god. The Greeks 
accordingly identified him with their supreme god Zeus, 
and called his city Diospolis magna (in distinction from 
Diospolis parva in Middle Egypt ; mod. Hu). Amon 
has, when represented in human form, a blue skin, 
and bears two immense feathers on his head, evidently 
in imitation of the earlier god Minu of Koptos. In 
animal form he is represented as a ram, mostly distin¬ 
guished by the sun-disk on his head, thus indicating 
his solar nature (which, of course, is secondary). On 
the vehement persecution of Amon by Amenhotep IV., 
who even tried to erase the name Amon on all earlier 
monuments, see Egypt, § 56. 

A description of the remarkable ruins of Thebes, among which 
the great temple of Karnak (chiefly the work of Thotmes III.), 
that of Luxor (built by Rameses II.), and that of Medinet-Habu 
(Rameses III.) are the most remarkable, cannot be given here. 

W. M. M. 

NOB (33 ; nomBa [BL], noBa [A]; but in 1S. 
22 n NOMMA [B], noB<N 0 [A]). The name occurs in 
-j the story of David’s wanderings (1 S. 21 1 [2], 

’ * 229 1119), also in a vivid prophecy commonly 

assigned to Isaiah (Is.IO32), and in a list of Benjamite 
cities (Neh. 11 32). There is also probable evidence of 
the existence of such a name elsewhere than in Benjamin 
(cp Gudrin, Judte , 3349). 

We find a Nab, NE of Fik in Jaulan, on the road to 
Damascus, and a Bet Nuba, a little to the right of (Aijalon), 
which Robinson identifies with the fUeroavvafl or Bethannaba 
of Eusebius and Jerome (fAST 2 >, 218, 46; 90, 27), four.(or, as 
most said eight) R. m. E. of Lydda (A’A’ 364); Eusebius and 
Jerome themselves, indeed, connect this name with the Anab of 
Josh. 11 21 1550, but are in error (see Anab). Jerome else¬ 
where mentions a place called Nobe (cp MT in 1 S. 21 1 H 3 i), near 
Lydda, which he identifies with Nob the city of the priests (see 
BR , l . c .; Buhl, 198, and cp Ishbi-benob, Nebo). 


If the name Nob (hitherto unexplained) is really a 
mutilation of’Anab, ‘grape-town,’ as suggested else¬ 
where (see Athach), we cannot be surprised at finding 
the name in different parts of the country. 

The rather difficult task remains, however, of identify¬ 
ing the Nob mentioned in 1 S., Is., and Neh. It may 

_ ti x-c x- be plausibly inferred from Is. IO32 (<§ 
2. Identification. ^ [corrupt]) and Neh 3 j] 32 

(j/o /3 [X c - am «- inf -L] BX*A om.) that Nob must have lain 
a little to the N. of Jerusalem, between * And/d (Anathoth) 
on the E. and Bi't Hanind (Hananiah) on the W. We 
require some high point from which Jerusalem shall be 
visible; el'Isdwiyeh , which has been proposed by 
Kiepert and others (cp Baed.( 2 > iij f), will therefore 
not do—indeed, this place corresponds rather to 
Laishah ( q . v .). 

The favourite sites are (1) on the ridge on the N. side of the 
upper Kidron valley (SW of el-'Isiiwiyeh), called by the Arabs 
sadr , ‘breast’ (see Valentiner, ZDMG 12 169 Jfjf.', Miihlau in 


Riehm, HIVB): (2) the hill of Scopus (or <ra(}>eiv= D‘SS) from 


which Titus and his legions looked down on the Holy City 
(Wilson, PEFQ , 1875, p. 95 ; Buhl); and (3) the village of 
Sha'fdt , on the hill to the left of Scopus, where Guerin placed 
the ancient Mizpah (Grove in Smith, DB\ Conder, PEFQ , 
1875, p. 183). 


There has, however, perhaps been a fault of method 
in the investigation as hitherto pursued, and the fact 
that there is no trace of the name Nob either in the 
lists of priestly cities, or (except in a passage which 
must refer to the NE. of Palestine) in the Talmud, 2 or 
in the modern Palestinian topography, ought to have 


] The etymology of the name (‘ the hidden one ’) which the 
priests of the latest time assumed, certainly does not give the 
original meaning. Perhaps, like the representation (see above, 
§ 3), the name has some connection with the god Minu of Coptos. 
Unaccented, it becomes Amen. The Amarna tablets write 
Amanu. 

2 See Neub. Geogr . 23; Buhl, 96. 
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awakened the suspicions of critics. In the present state 
of criticism we cannot make any use of Neh. 11 32, for 
the list in which Nob occurs is too probably the com¬ 
position of the Chronicler, and in v. 32 the mention of 
Nob (omitted in BN* A of 0 ) is evidently suggested by 
Is. 10 32. 

We have to ask, therefore, Does the name Nob 
really occur in Is. IO32? The answer must be in the 

3 . Criticism ne e ati ' ,e - In both parts of r. 32 there 
~ To in are c l ear indications of corruption. 

• 3 2 * The text should run CTi^N nj?3J3 

‘ on the hill of God he takes his stand,’ and at the end 
of the verse the inappropriate and superfluous phrase 
d^btv nyn is a corruption of c'n^N nk’zn ‘ hill of God,* 
which was originally a marginal correction of the faulty 
reading which opens v. 32. Was there any specially 
sacred hill in the line of march between Geba (now 
Jeba) and Jerusalem ? Of course, it has to be very near 
the city. There is one—the northern summit of the 
Mt. of Olives, identified elsewhere (see Destruction, 
Mount of) as ‘ the summit where one worships God ’ 
(2 S. 1532) and ‘ the mountain of those who worship’ 
(2 K. 23 13 emended text). It is noteworthy that Dean 
Stanley (Sin. and Pal. 187) had already proposed this 
summit as the site of the city of Nob. Probably there 
were houses near the sanctuary ; but there is no evidence 
of the existence of a town there. 

Nob is also said to be referred to in 1 S. 21 1 22919. 
In the first two passages, however, the Hebrew text has 
w , . „ n3j, which it is arbitrary to explain as 

0 in * meaning ‘ to Nob ’ (with the locative 
ending), because not only here, but also in 22 n 19 0 re¬ 
cognises a dissyllabic name. One is at first inclined 
to read the name Nubbah and to identify the place with 
Bet Nuba (see above) ; but the situation of Bet Nuba is 
unsuitable; the ‘priests’ city’ (iS. 2219) cannot have 
been very far from Gibeah of Saul (iS. 229). Poels 
(see reference below) thinks that Nob was the name of 
the summit, on which the sanctuary of Yahwe stood, 
and that towns (viz., Gibeon and Kirjath-jearim) stood 
on either side of this hill. This is too bold, but points 
in the right direction. Plainly Gibeon is meant. 

is a corruption of njnj or pyaj ; from 2 S. ‘ 21 6 (We., Dr., 
Bu., Lohr, also H. P. Sm., read mrPVn jU’DJD w e learn that 

Gibeon stood on or near ‘ a mountain of Yahwe.’ Poels acutely 
points out that the dread act of vengeance in 2 S. 21, which was 
too important an event to have escaped record in the life of 
Saul, must have been the massacre related in 1 S. 22 . ‘ In 

Gibeon, on the mountain of Yahwe,’ the offence of Saul was 
expiated by his children. 

Nob, therefore, the ‘ city of the priests,' where Ahime- 
lech of the house of Eli ministered (1 S. 21 1 cp 14 3), 
and where David deposited the sword of Goliath (in 
1 S. 17 54 1 ‘in his tent’ should be ‘in the tent of 
Yahwe ’ ^nio). was Gibeon, where, according to tradi¬ 
tion, was ‘the greatest high place’ (1 K. 34). No 
inferior sanctuary can be intended ; no other name than 
Gibeon (or Gibeah) can be the original of the mutilated 
and corrupted form Nob. This view will be confirmed 
if the view presented elsewhere respecting the Shiloh 
where Eli ministered be accepted. See Gob, Shiloh. 

Besides the usual helps, cp H. A. Poels, Le sanctuaire de 
Kirjath-jearim : etude sur le litu deculte , etc. (Louvain, 1894). 

NOBAH (raj ; Judg., na B<m [B], - 6 0 [A], -Be [L]; 
Nu., -Bay, -Bto 9 [BAL], Nob [Vg.]). 

1. A (Manassite?) clan which conquered Kenatii, 
and gave it the name of Nobah (Nu. 3242). Cp Man- 
ASSEH, § 9. 

2. A place on Gideon’s route in his pursuit of the 
Manassite kings (Judg. 811). Though it is mentioned 
together with Jogbehah, this does not prove that the two 
places were near each other. See Gideon, § 2, where 
reason is given for accepting the view that Nobah is 
the mod. Kanawdt , in Hauran, NW. of Salhad (see 
Kenath) ; old names have a tendency to reappear. 

T. K. c. 

1 ‘To Jerusalem ’ should be * to Saul ’ (S'lNt^)* 
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NOBAI{'2i3, Kt.,orNebai, Kr.; Bgon<m[BN], 

vtofiai [AL], one of the signatories of the covenant (Neh. 10 19). 
He corresponds to the fifty-two ‘men of the other Nebo’ 
(Neh. 733), or ‘of the other Nob’ (Meyer). ‘Nobai’ should 
either be ‘ Gibeon ' (ji]? 33 ), or better — see Nebo —‘Nedabi’ 
(' 211 ). T. K. C. 

NOBLES. The rendering of:— 

1. onn, hdrim (lit. ‘free,’ an Aramaism). The ‘elders and 
nobles’ of Jezreel are twice referred to in the story of Naboth’s 
judicial murder (1 K. 21 8 11, where Ki. regards D'lnn as a late 
post-exilic gloss, but cp Dr. Intr.fi) 188); and the ‘nobles and 
rulers’ of Jerusalem are frequently conjoined in the narrative 
of Nehemiah (Neh. 2 16 481311419] 67 75). As Wellhausen 
(IJGfi), 190) and Meyer (/1 nt. 132) have pointed out, hdrim and 
segdnim (d'J3q) seem to be used as convertible terms (Neh. 
617 compared with 1240, 13 11 with 13 17). In Is. 34 12 (400 
u.c. or later) reference is made to the hdr*.m of Edom, and in 
Eccles. 1017 the land is said to be happy whose king is * the son 
of nobles,’ KVmg. ‘a free man.’ (0 renders eim/iot, except in 
1 K. 21 8 11 [A; om. 11 ], Neh. 13 17 Eccles. 10 17 cAevflepot, and 
Is. 34 12.) See further, Government, § 26. 

2. D’T^IX, 1uidirim (v^YlN* ‘ to be wide, great ’), are referred 

to in Nah. 2 6 (EV ‘ worthies,’ AV’mg. ‘gallants’) 3 18 (RV 
‘worthies,’ AY’mg- ‘gallant ones’) Jer. 14 3 (Judah and Jeru¬ 
salem) Jer. 253436 (figurative) 30 21 (RV ‘prince’) Zech. 11 2 
Neh. 35 (of Tekoa) 10 30. The nobles of Judah took part with 
the ‘captains of hundreds’and the ‘ governors’ at the corona¬ 
tion of Joash (2 Ch. 23 20). 0 has /meyurraves thrice, icr\vpo - 

repot once, fivvaroi (2 Ch.), Svyaarai (Nah. 3 18), and afiajprje/ut 
[BN], -pr,y [A] (Neh. 3 5). 

3. C'CPHD, part*mini (cp Pers .fratama, * first ’; but Sym. and 

Pesh. translate ‘ Parthians,’ and the originality of the reading 
'rj is strongly questioned in Crit. Bib.), Dan. 1 3 (AV ‘princes’) 
Esth. I3 69. (0 has eVSofoi in Esth.; in Dan. errtAexroi [cod. 

87], </>op 0 op.p.[e]u/, nop. [HQP, A Theod.].) 

4. 5. T 3 J, niigid (Job 29 10), nadib (Nu. 21 18, etc.). See 
Prince. 

6, 7, 8. C’S'SN, dsilim (Ex. 24 n, ‘the chosen ones’? but see 
BDH, s.v.), Sili, gddol, lit. ‘ great one ’ (Jon. 3 7), "G3J, nikbad , 
lit. * honoured one ’ (Ps. 149 8, cp Is. 23 8 /.). 

9. C 5 '» biiridh , Is. 43 14. See SBOT, ‘ Is.’, Heb. ed., adloc. 

10. *173, ndzir , Lam. 4 7, RV ; see Nazirite, § 3. 

The NT terms are : 

11. fiaatAi xo?, Jn. 446, lit. ‘king’s officer,’ so RVmg. } and 

12. evyenjs, Lk. 19 12, EV nobleman (in Job 1 3, 0 for no. 7). 

NOD (IIJ), Gen. 4 16. See Cain. 

NODAB pT)J ; naAaBaicon [BA], nhAaB. kai 
N<\AiB<\IO)N [L]), the name of a tribe which adjoined 
the trans-Jordanic Israelites, 1 Ch. 5 19 (see Hagrites). 
It is mentioned together with Jetur and Naphish, who 
in Gen. 25 15 [P]and 1 Oh. 1 31, are two of the last three 
sons of Ishmael, thclast-named son being Kedemah (<7.7'.). 
Very possibly mu, Xodab, is equivalent to 3-13, Nadab, 
a Jerahmeelite name. Kedemah, being doubtless a 
corruption of Jerahmeel (sec Kadmonites, Rekem), is 
a fitting alternative for Nodab. 1 Blau ventures to find 
an echo of Nodab in the village Nudebe , SE. of the 
Bosra in Hauran. t. k. C. 

NOE ( N toe [Ti.WH]), Lk. 3 36, etc., RV Noah (q.v.). 

NOEBA (noeBa [BA]), 1 Esd. 5 31 = Ezra 248, 
Nekoda, 1. 

NOGAH (rl)il, as if ‘sunrise,’ g 7 2), a son of David, 
1 Ch. 87 14 6 (vayai, -yt 0 [B], vaye, -0 [A], -7 [ 146 (h)]; veep, 
vaye [L]). In the parallel list 2 S. 5 tlie name is omitted in MT 
(similarly 0 BA ), it is supplied in L (rayed) and in B’s second 
list (vaye 5 ); cp Elii’Helet, 1, and see David, § 11 n. 

NOHAH(nTO, ‘rest' ; ico<\ [B], ncoa [A], noyaa 
[L]), a name in a genealogy of Benjamin {q.v., § 9, 
ii. f$), 1 Ch. 82 ; perhaps corrupted from Naaman (cp 
JQR II 109). Cp Menuhaii. 

NON (j’U), 1 Ch. 727. See Nun. 

NOOMA Inooma [A]), 1 Esd. 935 RV = Ezra 10 43, 
Nebo, iv. 

NOPH (?p) occurs frequently in the prophets as one 

1 Precisely so the improbable nuy in Ps. 22 25 [24] may be an 
error for npj/hl* 


of the principal cities of Egypt. Thus in Is. 19 13 it is 

1 Name P ara ^ e * £oan-Tanis, in Jer. 2 16 with 

* ’ Tahpanhes, which proves that it must hare 

belonged to northern Egypt. Jer. 44 1, enumerating 
the places where colonics of fugitive Jews had been 
formed in Egypt, proceeds from N. to S. (Migdol, 
Tahpanhes, Noph, Pathros); Ezek. 30 16 (Sin [read 
Syene?], No, Noph) seems to arrange from S. to N. 

Hitzig, Smend, and Cornill try, however, to correct the name 
here. 0 reads its consonants but does not recognise the name ; 
Memphis, however, in Qmg. (see Swete) Sym. Vg. Syr. On 
the other hand, Cornill wishes with 0 to read Noph, v. 15, 
instead of No, so that Noph would stand parallel with Sin. 

Jer. 46 14 (Migdol, Noph, Tahpanhes) docs not seem 
to be arranged in strict geographical order ; but the 
repetition of the statement that Noph belonged to those 
cities in which the exiled Jews settled is important, 
confirming the position near the Eastern frontier of 
Egypt. Ezck. 30 13 mentions it, evidently, as the most 
important city where ‘ the princes of Egypt' reside. 
All this points to Memphis, which the versions read for 
Noph throughout. Strangely, the correct orthography 
is found in MT only in one passage, Hos. 96 , where 
Moph (rp —only here — AV Memphis, following the 
versions) is the principal city or, perhaps, the political 
capital of Egypt to which the Jews shall be led back. 
[On the (possible) underlying text see Bathros, § 2, 
Prophet, and Crit. Bib. —t. k. c.] 

The consonants Noph of MT were defended by de Roug6 
(Rev. ArcheoL New Ser. viii. 127; Lenormant, li 22*15; 
K. Meyer, GA, § 350), who tried to explain Noph as Napata. 
This ought, however, to have the ending ~th ; moreover, 
Noph is a city of Egypt, not of Ethiopia ; no Jews would flee 
to Napata, etc. 

The name of the city 1 is written in Egyptian Mn-rifr, 3 
vocalise Men-nofer , later Men-nufe or shortened Men - 
tiefe, Menfe. This abbreviation was borrowed by other 
nations as M^u<£is (Mev0ty 011 coins ; cp Targumic 
Me phis), Assyrian Mempi , Mimpi. The Copts wrote 
Menbe , Mernbe, Mem*, Mefe, whence Arabic Manf 
(sometimes Munf?) and later Mdphe . 3 Thus we should 
expect the pronunciation Meph in Hebrew ; the present 
punctuation Moph, Noph needs explanation. 4 On the 
etymology in Egyptian, see below (§ 2). 

Memphis is one of the most ancient cities of Egypt—* 
that is to say, a small city, called ‘the White Wall’ 

2 Origin ^ BI er °cL39i, Thuc. 1104), stood there in 

^ * the earliest times as the capital of the first 
nomos of Lower Egypt. In it stood the temple of 
Ptah which gave the city (and later Memphis) the sacred 
name Ha{t)~ka-ptah , ‘ temple of Ptah’s likeness,’ whence 
the name ‘ Egypt ’ seems to be derived (cp Egypt, § i). 
The antiquity of the temple and of the quarter of 
Memphis in which it stood was proverbial. 5 The later 
Egyptians used to call king Menes the founder (Herod. 
299), and that claim is observable already on inscrip¬ 
tions of the nineteenth dynasty. 6 Whether it is his¬ 
torical truth may remain an open question ; Herodotus* 
report of Menes’ making a large dyke, 100 stadia S. of 
Memphis, is certainly erroneous. It is questionable 
whether any kings resided in the vicinity before the 
third dynasty. Man£tho calls the third dynasty Mcm- 
phitic, and, to judge from the pyramid of king Zoser 
at Sakkarah, its kings built very near Memphis. We 
can then, with the following * Mcmphitic ’ dynasties of 
Man£tho, notice a continual shifting of the royal palaces 
arid court-cities (traceable now only by the pyramids 
which were built V’. of those residences) in that region 

1 Brugsch, Diet. Giogr . 259. 

■ si A® 

3 See L, Stern, Z* 4 , 1885, P- *48. 

4 After the analogy of No? may also have become 
and then *rpj, whence rp. 

* Cp Pap. Anastasi, iv. 63. 

/.A 30 , 1892, p. 44, calling the god ‘the Ptah of Men-na.* 
What name is intended by the Uchoreus whom Diodorus calls 
the founder of Memphis is uncertain. 
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from Medum in the S. to Abu-Roash in the N. Finally, 
the great king Pepy(ApopyP) I. of the sixth dynasty 
built his tomb and city directly W. of the 4 White 
Wall ’; and this city lasted and imparted its name to 
the resulting complex of earlier and later settlements. 
From that time dates the history of Memphis, under 
the classical name— i.e. , from the time when the pyramid 
Men-nofer, 4 good-resting,’ 1 was erected. Although 
the old temple of Ptah-Hephaestus and the surrounding 
quarter, forming a kind of citadel by its separate wall, 
was always recognised as the city proper and furnished 
the religious name (see above), the new name Men- 
*ffe(r ), even in the latest time, always written with the 
sign of the pyramid, prevailed. 

Memphis was situated some io m. S. of modern 
Cairo, W. of the Nile. By position, between northern 
and southern Egypt, near the S. end of the Delta, it was 
well suited for being the capital. The mounds at the 
modern villages of Mit-Kahineh 2 and el-Bedrashen 
mark the principal part of Memphis ; that it really ran 
150 stadia from N. to S. (Diodorus) is doubtful. The 
mounds of Abadiyeh and En-Nagizlyeh seem to mark 
the N. end of the city proper. Besides the quarter 
mentioned above, we read of those of 4 the Southern 
wall,’ of 4 the balance of both countries,' of 4 the life of 
both countries.’ 4 The life of both countries,’ situated 
on the bank of the river, contained, around the temple 
of Ptah Nefer-ho (i.e., 4 fair of face’), a Phoenician 
settlement, with a temple of the 4 foreign Aphrodite' 
(=Astarte?). The description in Herod. 2ii2 does 
not enable us to determine whether this 4 camp of the 
Tyrians ’ was a bazaar of the foreign traders or a colony 
of deported captives given to the temple as serfs. The 
many divinities and sanctuaries to which the inscriptions 
and the classical writers refer cannot be enumerated 
completely here. They include the local divinity Ptah 
(figured in human form, usually standing, and explained 
as the 4 divine workmaster,’ and creator of the world 
as demiurgos), who had three different forms and three 
large temples here. Sokaris was the local god of the 
western part, therefore of the necropolis (near the 
modern Sakkarah, which name is, possibly, the same 
as Sokaris ; cp Issachar, § 6). The latest theology 
tried to find the emanation of the combined Ptah- 
Sokaris-Osiris in the famous Apis (hap) bull. Origin¬ 
ally, this black bull with various mysterious marks, 
after whose death a search for a successor w'as held 
throughout all Egypt, sometimes for a long time, must 
have been a separate local divinity. 3 

Memphis was the most important city of Egypt and 
the principal royal residence until the rise of the eight- 

3. History eent M Theban ) dynasty. The kings of 
the eighteenth dynasty began to neglect 
Memphis ; but they still resided there occasionally, and 
the second place among all Egyptian cities remained 
undisputed to it. It does not seem that the storming 
by the Ethiopian P[i]ankhy, by the Assyrians, by 
Cambyses, etc., depopulated it very much. It outlived 
Thebes and SaVs, and continued to be populous among 
the Ptolemies, who treated it as a kind of second capital, 
although Alexandria drew off all wealth from it. They 
even were crowned there (cp Rosetta Inscription, /. 7, 
etc.) as pharaohs. Sinking very slowly in population, 
Memphis survived as a city until the Arab conquerors 
built a new capital very near it, on the opposite bank 
of the Nile, as Fostat or Old Cairo. 

This completed the depopulation of Memphis. The stones 
of its old palaces and temples were conveyed to the new capital; 
modern Cairo, too, has been very largely built with such 


Also the etymology mnw-njr , 1 good monument,’ occurs 
(Petrie, Denderch , vii. 13 1). Later etymologies like op/tios 
( = ///’«, Coptic /none) ayaOun’ ( nfnv ) or ra<f>o? ’OtripiSos (as ‘ the 
good god ’), given by Plutarch (de I side, 20), are worthless. 

2 From an Egyptian name meaning ‘alley of sphinxes’ (after 
W. Spiegelberg). One of the mounds is said still to have the 
name Tel(l)-Munf. 

. 3 The Apis-tombs near Sakkarah were discovered by Mariette 
in 1851. 


material. Thus the ruins of Memphis, still described by *Abd 
el-latif (about 1200 a.d.) and Abulfeda as very remarkable have 
disappeared almost entirely. Of the city itself nothing of 
general interest remains but two large fallen monolithic statues 
of Rameses II., probably identical with the statues described 
by Herodotus and Strabo as flanking the entrance to the great 
temple of Ptah. The immense necropolis, on the border of the 
desert,^ has been better preserved, containing the three great 
pyramids and smaller remnants of some forty others, the 
mysterious, gigantic sphinx of Gizeh, and thousands of tombs 
(although the earliest and most remarkable of these monuments 
did not belong to Memphis proper ; see above). 


NOPHAH (r\pl), a place in Moab, mentioned with 
Medeba in Nu. 2l3o.f 

The text, however, is very uncertain. © has kcu ai yvvouices 
(avTtov) €TL npoa-^fKavaau nvp erri Mwa/3 ; i.e., nS 2 becomes inS3- 
Delitzsch, Dillmann, and Strack prefer nBj ij? ‘so that fire 
was kindled as far as Medeba,’ whilst G. A. Smith ( HG , 560), 
suggests rui-iy, and changes K3TD to ‘on the 

desert ’ (cp Pesh.). 

NORTH. NORTH QUARTER, NORTH [UTTER¬ 
MOST PARTS OF THE], NORTH WIND. See Earth 
[ Four Quarters of], and W inds ; also Congregation [Mount 
of], and cp Baal-zephon, i. 


NOSE JEWEL (5]NH DD), Is. 321, and Nose-ring 

(CD), Judg. 824 RVnig.j EV ‘earring,’ Exod. 35 22 RV^g-, EV 
‘earring.’ See Ring. 


NOVICE (n€0(J>YT0C • neophytus; 1 Tim. 36f). A 
better rendering would be ‘neophyte,’ literally 4 newly 
planted,’ 4 newly put forth,' ‘a fresh sprout.* The 
meaning is, as AV m &- has it, ‘ one newly come to the 
faith.’ The metaphor is sufficiently explained by the 
use of veb(pvTov to render yaj, nita , dTBJ, n e ti'i?n, in 
Job 149 Ps. 14412 Is. 57, and S’nr, sdthil , in Ps. 1283. 
vebcf). is used by Aristophanes (Pollux); also in Egyptian 
papyri of second century a.d. (Deissmann, Neue Bibel- 
studien , 48). 

The classical adjective novicius, almost equivalent to novus, 
and applied to new wine, to a slave who has recently lost his 
freedom, and the like, became, in ecclesiastical language, the 
technical term for a candidate for admission to a ccenobium, whilst 
neophyte was applied to all the newly baptised (veo^tirtcrrot). 


system of 
numbers. 


NUMBER. The Hebrews, like the other Semites, 
expressed numbers by the decimal system. That system 

1 The Semite was dev * sec * be f° re the separation of the 
Semites from the Hamites, since it is 
common to all the Semitic peoples and 
to the hieroglyphic Egyptian. The 
names even of some of the numerals are the same in the 
two families of languages. 

Thus in Semitic 4 two ’ is expressed by the root sn , tn, in, 
in Old Egyptian, Coptic, and Tamaseq by sn ; ‘ six ’ in Semitic 
hy the root sds (contracted [except in Ethiopic]— e.g., Heb. 
ss), in Hamitic hy sds (which appears in Tamaseq, though con¬ 
tracted in Egyptian to ss) ; ‘seven’ in N. Semitic by sb\ S. 
Semitic^', Egyptian s/tj; 4 eight,’Semitic hnn, smn, tmn , tmn, 
Coptic, smn; ‘ nine,’ N. Semitic ts', S. Semitic ts', Tamaseq 
tzz'. 


The method of treatment also is the same ; in both 
the tens are formed from the units by using the plural 
of the former. 1 

The native Hamitic system is, therefore, the decimal. 

Behind this there lay a quintal system based on the fingers of 
one hand. This is still found in some of the languages of the 
more backward of the Hamitic races, as the Bedza, Bilin, and 
Chamir (cp Muller, op. cit., 306). In the Semito-Egyptian group 
the decimal system had developed before their separation. 

The Sumerian system of numbers was sexagesimal. 

The measurements of time in Babylonia, where day and night 
were divided into six equal parts, cannot, as Ihering has pointed 
out, have arisen among a people who used the decimal system, 
not, therefore, among Semites. His theory that these divisions 
of time arose in keeping the time of labourers 2 is, however, 
superficial. There are sexagesimal systems in many parts of the 


1 Cp Erman, in ZDMG .4693-129, and his sEgyptische 
Grammatik, 140-147; Steindorff, Koptische Grammatik, 157 ff.\ 
Brugsch, Grammaire Hieroglyphique , 32-35; Zimmern, Ver- 
gleichende Grammatik der semitischcn Sprachen, 179-182; and 
Friedr. Muller, Grundriss dcr Sprachwissenschaft, Bd. III., 
Abt. II., 305. 

2 Cp Ihering, Evolution of Aryan, 121 ff. 
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world. They originate in a mystical addition of zenith and 
nadir to the four points of the compass. 1 

As the early Semitic Babylonians borrowed their 
system of writing from the Sumerians, they also to some 
extent borrowed this system of numbers. From the 
period of the oldest known writing, the Semites, who 
appear to have been in Babylonia in prehistoric times, 
mingled elements from their decimal system with the 
sexagesimal. This is shown by the presence of a special 
sign for ten. 2 In later inscriptions the decimal system 
gradually supplants the other. Thus in the Mesopo¬ 
tamian valley the native Semitic system reasserted itself. 

Among the Hebrews, so far as we know, it was the 
system always in use ; but before the time of the Macca- 

TVi w h bees there is no evidence that the 
s^ten^^ Hebrews expressed numbers by figures, 
y * Numbers were, during these centuries, 
written in words. This is the case on the Moabite 
Stone, in the Siloam Inscription, and throughout the 
OT, including the Book of Daniel. In later Hebrew 
numbers were expressed by letters of the alphabet ; but 
no such notation for numerals as that used by the 
Phoenicians appears among the Hebrews. 3 

At an early time in the history of man certain numbers 
were regarded as having a sacred significance. In this 
respect the Hebrews were no exception. Three, four, 
seven, ten, twelve, forty, and seventy were either sacred 
or had a symbolical force. 

Three (ir 1 ?;?, sdlos ; Syr. Fldth, rpets) is the simplest of 
these numbers, and was widely considered sacred. It was 
T , so regarded by the Babylonians before the 

. ree. bj r th t ^ e H e k rew people, and its sacred 
character in Israel may be due to Babylonian 
influence, unless—as is probably the case — it goes 
much farther back to primitive Semitic society. One of 
the earliest indications of it in Babylonia is the great 
triad of gods, Anu, Bel, and Ea, which appears in the 
inscriptions of Gudea, about 3000 B.C. They represent 
respectively heaven, earth, and water. 4 

Probably the origin of the sacredness of the number 
three is to be found in the fact that to primitive man the 
universe appeared to be divided into the three regions 
represented by these gods. This cause rendered the 
number sacred among the Vedic peoples of India. 6 

Its sacred or symbolical use among the Hebrews the 
following instances will illustrate :—David is given the 
choice of three plagues into each of which the number 
three enters (28.2413 1 Ch. 21 12); 6 Elijah stretches 
himself on the dead child three times (1 K. 17 21); Daniel 
prays three times a day (Dan. 610) ; Tartarus is divided 
into three parts (E/A. Eti. 229); there are three princes 
of Persia (1 Esd. 39); Ezra waits three days for a vision 
(2 [4] Esd. 1358 14 1); the plagues of the Apocalypse 
destroy a third of all that they attack (Rev. 8 9 and 
12 ); the twelve gates of the heavenly city face three 
towards each of the points of the compass (Eth. En. 342 
35 1 and 36 1-2, also Rev. 21 13); and at last the divine 
nature is under the same influence conceived by the early 
Christians as a trinity (Mt. 2819). 

Multiples of sacred numbers came in time to have a sacred or 
symbolic character, as twenty-one ( Eth . En. 69 a), thirty {Slav. 
En.SQif), thirty-six {Eth. En. 90 1), and many others. Con¬ 
nected with the symbolic character of three is its use to indicate 
that a course of action or a series of events has passed a normat 
point (Am. 1 and 2 Prov. 30 15-31 and 2 Esd. 1029-31). 


1 Cp M‘Gee in American Anthropologist , 1656^ 

2 Cp the Blau Monuments, Am. Joum. 0/ Arch . new ser. 
4 pi. iv. v., and JAOS 22 118 ff\, also Cuneiform Texts of 
British Museum , pts. i. iii. v. vii. ix. and x. passim , and the 
inscription of Mainshlu • irba in Scheil’s Textes tlamites- 
semitiques. 

3 .See Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epigr . 1 \ofiff. 

4 Cp Jastrow’s Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 107 jf. ; 
and King’s Babylonian Religion , 14. 

5 Cp Hopkins, ‘The Holy Numbers of the RigVeda,’ in 
Oriental Studies of the Oriental Club of Philadelphia , 141^. 

6 MT in 2 S. 24 13 reads ‘ seven years’; but this, as Houbigant 
saw long ago (1777), and all recent critics agree, is a mistake for 
* three,’ which and Ch. have preserved. 
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The sacredness of four (ya*iK, arba; Syr. arba'; 
riaaapes) was probably derived from the fact that the 
4 Four com P ass bas f°ur card' 1 ™! points. It is re¬ 
garded as sacred in widely different parts of 
the world more often than any other number (cp Atner. 
Anthrop. 1 155). Cp the Bab. phrase ‘the four quarters 
of the world' (kibrat irbitla, see Earth, § 1); and in 
connection with this note the Hebrew ideas about the 
four winds (see Winds) and the singular theory of the 
origin of the name Adam in Or. Sib. 324-26, Slav. 
En. 30 13/. (ed. Charles, 41). The number came to 
denote completeness or sufficiency, which accounts for 
many biblical details. Thus there are four rivers of 
paradise (Gen. 2 10); Jephthah’s daughter is bewailed 
four days (Judg. II40); Nehemiah’s enemies sent to him 
four times (Neh. 64); God sends four kinds of pestilence 
(Jer. 153) or four sore judgments (Ezek. 1421) ; four 
horns scatter Judah (Zech. 1 18/.); four angels of 
destruction are sent from heaven (Rev. 913-15). 

The number four is used similarly (though by no 
means exclusively) in the measurements of sacred furni¬ 
ture— e.g. , in Solomon’s temple (1 K. 7 ), in Ezekiel’s 
temple (Ezek. 41 - 43 ), in the tabernacle of the P docu¬ 
ment (Ex. 25 ff. and 36 ff.). 

In like manner the guardians or bearers of the throne 
of God appeared in fours to different seers (Ezek. 1 and 
10 Eth. En. 4O28 Rev. 46 8 56 8 14 61 157 194 ). 

Multiples of four were also used. Thus we have twenty-eight 
in the measurement of the curtains of the tabernacle, forty as 
indicated below (§ 8), four hundred used to express the idea of a 
large number (Gen. 15 13 Judg. 21 12 and often), and 400,000 in 
great exaggerations (Judg. 202 17 2 Ch. 13 3). 

Seven (yntr, Mbd; Syr. s e ba, Hitto.), the most sacred 
number of the Hebrews, was also sacred among the 
5 S V n B a ky! on ! ans ' w h ere seven planets were 
known and each represented a god, 1 where 
there were seven evil spirits, 2 and the underworld was 
surrounded by seven walls. 3 

The greetings in the Amarna tablets show that 
seven had a sacred significance in Palestine at an 
early date, and indicate that it was also sacred in 
Egypt. We know that it was held sacred in India by 
the Vedic people (Hopkins, op. cit.). The sacredness 
of seven probably originated in the fact that it is the 
sum of three and four, but among the Babylonians a 
great impetus must have been given to its use by the 
fact that there were seven sacred planets ; by the influ¬ 
ence of Babylon it became very popular with other 
Semites. 

Ihering {Evolution of the Aryan, 113) holds that the Sabbath 
was of Babylonian origin and arose from the sexagesimal system, 
which we have seen was native with the Sumerians. They 
worked six days and rested the seventh. If this be true, possibly 
we should see in it the primary cause of the sacredness of seven. 
Cp Sabbath. Some anthropologists hold that seven arose from 
a sacred six by the addition of unity (cp M‘Gee, op. cit. 663 f). 

The most liberal application of the number seven 
among the Hebrews is found in comparatively late Apoca¬ 
lypses, where direct Babylonian influence is probable— 
e.g. , the seven planets appear (Slav. En. 27 3); seven 
planetarydeities( Eth. En. 21 3-6); there are seven heavens, 
one for each planet (Slav. En. 3 to 20 ) ; seven circles of 
heaven (Slav. En. 48 1) ; then the earth and moon are 
divided into seven corresponding parts (Eth. En. 73 5-8; 
2 [4] Esd. 650 52). The week of seven days, early associ¬ 
ated with the seven planets, 4 gave to P the idea of the 
creative week (Gen. 1 1-23). From these came the notion 
that seven enters into the constitution of man—he is 
made of seven substances and has seven natures (Slav. 
En.SOZf). Corresponding to this is the conception 
that there are seven rivers in the world and seven islands, 
and that frosts come from seven mountains (Elk. En. 
774 - 8 ). 


1 Jensen’s Kosmologie „ 101 ff. 

2 Jastrow, op. cit., 264. 

3 Jeremias, Bab.'Ass. t'orstcllungcn vom Leben nach dan 
Tode , 15. 

4 Jensen, loc. cit .; Gunkel, SchoPfung und Chaos, 301. 
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The sacred character of seven shows itself in every 
period of the Hebrew ritual; we hear of seven altars 
built, seven sacred wells, seven lamps, blood is sprinkled 
seven times, etc. (Gen. 7 2 f. 2I28-30 1 K. I843 Dt. I69 
Ezek. 4O22 41 3 Lev. 14 Nu. 23 and 29 passim , and 
elsewhere). Cp Beer-sheba, § 3; WRS Rel.SemA 2 ), 
181 / 

Closely connected with this is the thought that seven days is 
a sacred or fitting period of time (cp Gen. 8 10 12 50 10 Exod. 7 25 
Lev. 8 33 Dt. 16 4 josh. 6 passim, l*s. 12 6 [7] Apoc. Bar. 20 5 2 [4] 
Esd. 7 30 f. Acts 21 4 27 Heb. 11 30, etc.). 

From this usage seven came to express a complete or round 
number (Job 1 2 Mic. 5 5 Esth. 1 10 2 9 1 Esd. S 6 Tob. 38 2 Macc. 
7 1 Mt. 2225-28 Mk. 12 20-23 Acts63 19 14 etc.). Once (Dt. 7 1) 
seven is equated with ‘ many.' 

Ten (-)£•#» 'Her; Syr. Vsar, Sitca) had a certain symbolic 
character, in part because it was the basis of the decimal 
„ system, and in part because it is the sum of 

* * three and seven. 1 Its simplest use is to denote 

a round or complete number, as ten lambs, ten shekels, 
ten men, ten virgins, ten talents, etc. This usage 
runs through both OT and NT (cp, e.g ., Gen. 24 10 22 
Josh. 22 14 Judg. 17 10 2 K. 2O9-11 Job 193 Jer. 41 2 8 
2 [4] Esd. 5 46 Mt. 25 1 28 Lk. 19 passim , Rev. 2 10 etc.). 

A more sacred use of ten is found in the ritual. Not 
only were there tithes, but also sacrifices and many imple¬ 
ments of the sanctuary were arranged in tens (Exod. 
26 1 16 Nu. 7 28 and 29 passim, 1 K. 6 and 7 passi?n , 
2 Ch. 4 passim , and Ezek. 45 passim). 

Because of this sacred character ten is used in apoca¬ 
lyptic symbolism (Dan. 772024 Rev. 12 s 13 i 17371216). 

Twelve (n^y G'3ir, s e nem 'astir; Syr. t e re sar, StuSexa) 
derived its sacred character from the fact that it is the 
7 Twelve P roc * uct °** t ^ ree and four, helped no doubt 
by the fact that the Sumerian sexagesimal 
system had made the number of months twelve. The 
most obvious application of its originating principle is 
found in the fact that the gates of heaven (cp Gen. 2817) 
were conceived as twelve—three facing each of the four 
points of the compass ( Rth . .£>2. 34 2 35 1 36 1 f and 
Rev. 21 12-14). From each of these in turn the sun goes 
forth ( Eth . En. 723, Slav. En. 14 and 15 passim). Of 
kindred nature is the idea that the tree of life bears a 
fruit for each of the twelve months (Rev. 222). 

Because the number was sacred the tribes of Israel 
were made up to twelve (Gen. 35 22 421332 4928 Nu. 
1 44). That this was in part an artificial reckoning, the 
shadowy existence of some of the tribes, as Simeon, 
shows. Similarly the tribes of Ishmael were made 
twelve (Gen. 1720 25 i 6 ). See Genealogies i., § 5; 
Tribes. 

Many representative men and things were made twelve to 
accord with the number of the tribes (Ex. 24 4 Nu. 17 2 6 Josh. 
4 passim, etc.). For this reason the ‘disciples’ were twelve (Mt. 
19 28). 

The number twelve for all the reasons given entered 
into Hebrew ritual (Ex. 1527 Nu. 339 Lev. 245 Nu. 7 
passim, Jer. 5220 f. Ezek. 43 16 etc.). 

As a symbolic number twelve was chosen to express 
completeness (2S. 2 15 1 K. 10 20 Rev. 12 1). 

The OT tribal usage and the NT apostolic are com¬ 
bined in the Apocalypse and produce twenty-four (Rev. 
4 4 10 58 11 16 194). 

Forty (d'V 31 R, arba'im; Syr. arb e 'in, Teaaap&KovTa) 
was a symbolic, if not a sacred number. Its simplest 

8 Forty USe * S l ° denote a somew hat indefinite period 
of time the exact length of which was not 
known. Thus the wilderness wandering was forty 
years (Ex. I635 Am. 210625 Ps. 95 io etc.); but cp 
Moses, § 11, e. Probably this and several similar periods 
[e.g., Judg. 3 n 531 828 13 1 and 1 S. 4 18) are intended 
to represent a generation, since the period from the 
Exodus to the building of the temple is counted (1 K. 61) 
as 480 years or twelve generations. 2 In some instances 
a semi-sacred character attaches to forty; thus Moses was 

1 M‘Gee would seem to account for it as nine plus unity 
(/.<*., 6-F3-F1). Cp op. cit. 664 672. 

2 Cp Moore, Judges, xxxviii. 
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in the mount forty days (Ex. 24 18 34 28) ; Elijah fasted 
forty days (1 K. 198 ) ; Christ did the same (Mt. 42 
Mk. 113 Lk. 4 i/); and the ascension occurred after 
forty days (Acts I3). 

Seventy (c731?, sib'im; Syr. sab'in, c(35opir)KOVTa) has 
a sacred or symbolical meaning in five cases. Seventy 

9. Seventy. P£ lm < ree f Sf ow in an old sacred spot 

J (Lx. 15 27); here 7 x 10 seems to be the 
origin of the number ; seventy elders of Israel go up 
into the mount (Ex. 24 1 9, J), and out to the tent (Nu. 
1124 f, E); in the latter passage Eldad and Medad 
( vv . 26/.) make up the number to seventy-two ; 6x 12 
or six for each tribe is, therefore, probably its origin here, 
though the former explanation is also possible if 
Eldad and Medad are not included ; seventy * souls’ go 
down to Egypt (Gen. 4627 Ex. I5 (P) and Dt. IO22 : in 
these passages the number is made up artificially to the 
ideal 7 x 10) ; 1 seventy years (Jer. 25 n /.), or weeks of 
years (Dan. 924^), must elapse before the restoration 
of the kingdom (i.e., 7x10 years); and seventy dis¬ 
ciples are sent forth (Lk. 10 1 17). On the seventy, or 
seventy-one, or seventy-two peoples of the Table of 
Nations (Gen. 10 ), and on subsequent Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian beliefs, S. Krauss has written with great fulness of 
learning (ZA 7 TF 19 1-14 2O38-43 [1899, 1900]; cp 
Driver, Deut. 355/I). 

In Lk. 10 1 the reading is uncertain and the explana¬ 
tion difficult. 

Many MSS, including NACL and other authorities read 
tf$Sofj.r)KovTa (so Treg.^Tisch., Weiss), whilst BDMRand many 
other authorities read e/ 38 o/xi}xoi/ra 81/0 (so WH). The number 
may perhaps be chosen to represent the peoples of the earth, 
each of which should have a Christian messenger; cp Dt. 
32 8, where 0 makes the number of peoples equal that of the 
angels 2 (^R '33 instead of ' 33 ). Cp, however, Zahn, 

Eint. 2392. 

Two other numbers fall to be considered here on 
account of the use made of them in the Apocalypses. 

(a) The first of these is three and a half, with its deri¬ 
vatives. Scholars agree that the ‘ times, time, and half 
_ . a time’ (ny 3^21 p'nyi ny, Dan. 725; 

10 . Three and * r-i T m v , 

a half Dan. 127 ; Kaipov ical 

Katpovs kclI ijfxurv Kaipov, Rev. 12 14), 
also the half week of Daniel 927, stand for three years 
and a half. Meinhold (Dan. 304) holds, on the basis 
of Dan. 927, that the three and a half is a broken seven. 3 
Cornill holds that its origin is to be found in the three 
and a half years of the persecution of Antiochus. 4 If 
we could be sure of a Hebrew origin, one of these ex¬ 
planations might be accepted. Gunkel has, however, 
with great probability traced the origin of this number 
with other apocalyptic imagery to Babylon, and holds 
that the three and a half represented the half of Kislev, 
and the three months, Tebet, Sh£bat, Adar, the time 
from the winter solstice to the festival of Marduk—the 
time covered by the period of winter— i.e., the period of 
the supremacy of Tiamat. 5 If this be its origin, the 
application to the years of oppression, on which all 
scholars are agreed, w-ould be most natural, as would also 
its explanation as a broken seven (Dan. 927). There 
have been various attempts to define more precisely the 
three and a half: the 2300 evenings and mornings ( = 
ii5odays: Dan. 814); 1290days (Dan. 12u); 1335 days 
(Dan. 1212); with these we should put the 1260 days 
of Rev. 113 126 and the 42 months of Rev. 11 2 13s. 
Scholars who insist on the unity of Daniel explain these 
differences of statement in that book by supposing that 
the author conceived the coming of the kingdom as 
a progressive event, the different stages of which are 

1 Cp Dillmann, on Gen. 46 27. 

2 According to Slade {ZATIV by** [1885]) and Bertholet 
{ad loci), who prefer <£ 5 ’s reading, Dt. 32 8 is perhaps an inter¬ 
polation, as reflecting a late belief. 

3 So also Behrmann, Dan. 50, and von Gall, Einheit d. Dan. 
92 . 

4 Sieb. Jahrwochen Dan. 22 ff. 

5 Schdpfung und Chaos, 309^; cp Creation, § 16 ( b ). 
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ndicated in these numbers. 1 The theory of composite 
authorship affords a more satisfactory explanation.. 

On the most probable view of the composition of Daniel (cp 
JBL 17 62-86), the original use of three and a half ts in 7 25, 
where jS? means ‘part,’ not necessarily ‘half,’ This writer, 
imbued with Babylonian learning, drew from Babylonian material. 

His own explanation—1150 days —is given in 8 14. A less 
well-informed writer, imbued only with Hebrew lore, related it 
to Heb. imagery in ch. 9 , making it a broken seven \y. 27). ^ 1 e 
final editor and two later glossators are responsible for its intro¬ 
duction into ch. 12, and its varying explanations in w. n 12/ 

The numbers mentioned in Revelation are clearly 
interpretations by the NT writer of the three and a half 
of Daniel. 

lb) The second number referred to above (§ 10) is 666 
(Xs*\ e$a Koatat [-101 -ta] e^rjKovTa Rev. 13 18), variant, 
616 (Iren. v. 30 1). Not to mention un- 
11 . Six hundred critical interpretations of this number 
and sixty-six. find in it references to the Rope, 

to Napoleon, etc., the following explanations may be 
noted:—(1) Briggs’ explanation : a 'straining after 
the holy number seven and falling short of it in 
every particular, marking the beast, therefore, and his 
subjects as deceivers.’ 3 (2) Adrcivos = 666 (Iren. v. 

30 3), which makes the Beast the Roman empire. Cp 
Clemen's similar theory and van Manen Th. T 35 477 - 
(3) Nero Cnesar (icp = 666 ) has been widely accepted 
since the omission of the final j of Nero would give the 
variant 616. 4 (4) Yolter thinks Trajan Hadrianus or 

Hadrian the meaning (oumw pra = 666, another spell¬ 
ing being mmix |V-ia = 6i6). 5 (5) Zahn 6 and Spitta 

hold 616 to be the original and Caligula to be the beast 
(ratos xanrap = 616). (6) Gunkel holds that the number 

originated, like other apocalyptic material, in Babylon, 
and originally referred to Tiamat or Primeval Chaos 
(munp cinn = 666). 8 Other modern explanations which 
need not be enumerated here may be found in Zahn, 
Einl. 2622-626. 

Of these solutions (2) and (5) hold that this part of 
Revelation was written in Greek. If, as many recent 
interpreters hold, and rightly, it was written in Hebrew, 
these explanations would not be adequate (cp Auoca- 
LYi'SE, § 13). Of the others, that of Gunkel (6), in 
view of the Babylonian origin of apocalyptic material 
which he has proven, gives the best explanation. The 
number would be likely to be perpetuated because it fell 
just short of the sacred number seven at all points, and 
would naturally be applied by apocalvptists to persecutors 
like Nero (3) and Hadrian (4). When translated into 
Greek the explanation of Irenneus (2) would be very 
natural. The application to Caligula (5) may have been 
made in some form in ancient times, but could only 
have been made through the Greek. 9 G. A. b. 

NUMBERS (BOOK) 

Name and contents (§ 1). Taws and Institutions (§§ 17-20). 

]E (§§2-0) Redaction (fc 21). 

P in 28-30 (§ 10). Greek version (§ 22). 

P in 1-27 (§§ 11-16). Bibliography (fc 23). 

The name Numbers {Numeri, Wptdfiol) was given to 
the fourth book 10 of the Pentateuch in the Greek Bible 
because it begins with the census of 

1. Name and the i srae litcs taken in the second year 
contents. of the Exodus, giving the fighting 
strength of each tribe. 

1 Cp Cornill, of cit. 22 ff., Bevan, Bk. of Dan. 
Boehmer, Reich Go ties it. Menschensohn t. B. Dan. 195-206. 

2 Cp Gunkel, of cit. 269 n. 

3 Messiah of the Apostles , 324. 

4 Bousset (cp. Apocalypse, § 43) still holds to it. It was 
first proposed in 1831 by Fntzsche ( Annalen derges. theol. Lit. 

*’ * 4 ProMem der Apok. (1893), p. 215. Cp Aberle, Th. Quar- 

ta i SC Zeit.flrkirchl. mss., 1885, PP- 595 -# Cp his EinUitung 
i. d. NT2624jf. ~ 

7 Qffenbai~ttng des Johannes, 392 J/. 

8 Schdffung u. Chaos, 378. # /0 „„„ 

9 Cp discussion of this point in Am. Jour, of Theol. - 797 f 

10 I n certain ancient lists of the OT books N umbers stands third, 
changing places with Leviticus ; see Sanday in Stud. bib. 6 241. 
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The corresponding Hebrew name is cnipsn trail. 1 
Book of Musters, Numbers (lit. * the mustered men,’ 

I21 23 etc., cp H29) ; the book is more commonly cited 
by a catchword from the first sentence, 12T) or - 12 T 23. 2 

The Book of Numbers covers, in the chronology of 
the Pentateuch, a period of more than thirty-eight years ; 
viz., from the first of the second month in the second 
year of the Exodus ( 1 1) to the latter part of the fortieth 
year (3338, cp‘2O23-29). 

Chaps. 1-10 10 record things that were done and laws that were 
given m the wilderness of Sinai; 10 u -20 13, the departure from 
Sinai and what happened in the way and at Kadesh, the sending 
out of the spies and the unsuccessful attempt to invade Canaan 
from the south ; 20 i 4 -‘ 27 , the departure from Kadesh, the circuit 
around Edoin, the conquest of the Amonte kingdoms t. of the 
Jordan, and the hostility of Moab, down to the appointment of 
Joshua as lhe successor of Moses shortly before the death of the 
latter ; 28 - 3(5 contain additional laws and ordinances given in the 
plains of Moab. ... . . . . . .. 

In contrast to Leviticus, which is entirely legislative, 
and in its present form belongs as a whole to the priestly 
stratum of the Hexateuch, Numbers, like Exodus, com¬ 
bines history and law ; JE and P are both represented ; 
the method of composition and the character of the 
redaction, also, are similar to those in Exodus. Chaps. 
I-IO28 and 256-36 (with the exception of a few verses 
in 32 ) belong wholly to P ; in IO29-255 P and JE are 
united. It will be most convenient to begin our investi¬ 
gation with the latter chapters. 

The thread of JE's history of the Exodus, which was 
dropped in Ex. 34 , is here resumed. NU.IO29-32 is 
from J ; the sequel, Hobab’s consent 
2. JE: Chaps. j udg i x 6 4 u), has been omitted. 

1029-12. The f 0 n 0W j n g verses 33* 35/ are prob¬ 
ably from E; 34 is a late gloss dependent on 9 15/-* 
In J Nu. 10 29-32 probably followed closely upon the 
command to set out from Sinai for Canaan, Ex. 33 ia ; 
the Yahwistic legislation, which a redactor has incorpor¬ 
ated in Ex. 34 , originally stood at an earlier point in the 
narrative. Nu. 10 33 f. may come, in like manner, from 
E’s account of the departure from Horeb which is ordered 
in Ex. 3234a ; but the original sequence of E has been 
too much disturbed by additions as well as by redaction 
to admit of a confident rearticulation. In the following 
chapter the clamour of the multitude for flesh and the 
sending of the quails ( 11 4-13 *5 18-24^ 31-34) is from J ; 
but there arc indications that the original narrative has 
been expanded by different hands ; 7-9 are not improb¬ 
ably an archaeological gloss ; amplification is suspected 
in both 18 ff. and 31 ff. it has been conjectured that 
1 ob -12 15 originally stood in connection with Ex. 33 1. 
The inspiration of seventy elders, who share with Moses 
the gift of prophecy that they may assist him thus in 
bearing the burden of the people (16/ 24^-30) has no¬ 
thing to do with the miracle of the quails ; it follows the 
representation of E in Ex. 887-11 ( lhe tenl w “ houl lhc 
camp), and is perhaps a younger counterpart (h^) to the 
appointment of judges in Ex. 18 13-26. 5 The destruction 
of the murmurers at Taberah (r-3) is also probably from 
E; 35 is a fragment of the itinerary, cp 12 16. Chap. 
12 is related to 1116 f 24^-30, and may perhaps be 
regarded as a caution against erroneous inferences : no 
matter how many inspired prophets there may be^ Moses 
is the organ of revelation in a unique sense (cp Ex. 33 n 
[E] Dt. 34 10 [R d ]). What the Cushite woman in 12 1 
has to do with it is not clear. 6 

1 Origen in Eus. HE 625 A/m/u.e<r<J>«>c(o 5 a/A *, M. \ dntd 7 1, M. 
Mendchdth 4 3, Sotd 3 6 b etc. 

2 Jerome, Frol. Gal., Vayedabber; Massora. . 

* Verses 35 f. are included in modern editions between inverted 
nuns, which serve the purpose of brackets. As early as the 
second century the verses were marked off in some way to show 
that they are misplaced ; see R. Simeon b. Gamaliel in Sip Are, 
Nu. § 84. In 0 they stand before v. 34. See Harris, JQh 
I136/; Blau, Masoret. Untersuch. 40 ff. \ Ginsburg, Introd. 
342 f 

4 Bacon, Exodus, 14 iff. . , 

5 The rare word VsN (v. 25) seems to connect these elders wttb 

the p'Wy of Ex. 24 11 ; Wellh. CH$\ 102 n. . .. . . 

6 The Cushite wife play’s a considerable part in Hellenistic 
midrash. See also Moses, § 4, ned. 
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In the account of the spies the narratives of P and 
JE are combined ; to the former belong 131-17021^25 

o rhjim !<*/-. a6a ( to Paran) 3 2 14 i/. (in part) 5-7 M 
6. onaps.iy.. l0 26 . 3 g ( with additions by R P ). The 

e spies. threats of Yah\v6 and the intercession 
of Moses, 14 11-24, are a secondary element in JE, prob¬ 
ably R JE ; 2 note the resemblance to Ex. 327-14 and the 
quotation of Ex. 346 f. in 17 f. In the remainder of the 
chapters (JE) two strands appear 3 (most clearly in 13 1 7b 
ff. ), but even with the aid of Dt. 1 19-45 4 a clean analysis 
is scarcely possible. In one account (E) twelve men are 
sent up into the hill-country of the Amorites (cp Dt. 
1 20) ; they go as far as the Valley of Eshcol and bring 
back specimens of the fruit of the land, and report on 
the population of the different regions of Palestine 
( 13 17^, 18 in part, 2023/. 26 b* 2933*) ; in the other (J) 
men are sent up into the Negeb, penetrate to Hebron, 
and bring back word that the land is flowing with milk 
and honey, but the people are strong and dwell in 
fortified cities 18 in part 19 22* 27* 28). Caleb gives 
his vote for an immediate invasion ; but his companions 
declare the undertaking impossible (30 f. J). The people 
are dismayed and propose to return to Egypt ( 14 1* 3 J 
4 E) ; 14 8 / 1 , commonly attributed to J and regarded 
as part of Caleb’s speech (1330), are perhaps originally 
a remonstrance of Moses (cp Dt. 1 29-31) in E (8b R JE ). 
The transpositions which have been proposed are then 
unnecessary. The secondary passage 1411-24 (cp Dt. 
1 34-40 and P in Nu. H26 ff. ) seems to have supplanted 
—perhaps in part incorporating—the sentence of Yah w6, 
only 25^ (E, cp Dt. I40) remaining. The sequel, 39^-45, 
seems to be from E, with some editorial amplification 
and change; cp J in 21 1-3. [Cp Moses, Negeb, 
§ 7-1 

The destruction of Korah and his supporters by fire 
from heaven ( 16 10 b* 2 3-11 16-24 260 2 7a* 35) is from P, 
p, though not all of the same age (see 

Korah, Dathan, belo "’'§ 11 ): theuprisingof the Reuben- 
, ’ . 5 ’ ites Dathan and Abiram against Moses, 

ana Amram. aud lhcir fate _ the earth opening and 

swallowing them up with all that belonged to them— 
from JE (cp Dt. 116 ). Doublets in the narrative (see 
especially 32 f.) suggest that both J and E have been 
drawn upon, and many attempts have been made to 
separate the two strands. 6 Others recognise but one 
source, more or less amplified by later hands in 13/. and 
28 ff. ; the indicia point on the whole to E (Schrader, 
Kuenen, etc.). The beginning of the story is not intact; 
we do not learn what these men had said or done before 
Moses summoned them, nor are the antecedents of 15 
clear. 

With P’s account of the drawing of water from the 
rock in 20 1-13, which is dependent on JE in Ex. 17 1-7. 
6 Chaus 20 f. 7 are comlj ined fragments cognate to one 
P • /• of sources of the narrative in Ex. ; 

these (i<$* 30 5 ?8 b) are generally attributed to J. The 
name (Waters of) Meribah attaches to Kadesh (Ezek. 
47i9 4828 Dt. 3251 ); 8 the narrative is, therefore, in 

1 See Kosters, Historic - beschowwing, 37 ff .; Oort, Th.T 
8251 ff. (1869); Kayser, VorexiliscJies Buck , 81 ff. (1874); E. 
Meyer, ZA TIV\ 139(1881); Kue. Th. T 11 545^. (1877); Stein- 
thal, ZPPs. 12276 ff. (1880); We. CHV) 103 ff 336 ff. ; WRS, 
OTJCft) 400 ff .; Bacon, Exodus , 177 ff \ Carpenter and 
Harford-Battersby, ad toe. 

2 Or perhaps a still later hand (Kuenen, E2; Carpenter and 
Harford-Battersby, J s ). 

3 Kuenen is alone in ascribing the repetitions and discrepancies 
to interpolations and glosses in a single source (E). 

4 Cp also Josh. 14 6-15 Nu. ' 2 <obj\/. 326-15. 

5 Land, Godgcleerde Bijdragen , 1865, pp. 967 ff. ‘ 1866, pp 
4i6jf!; Oorh ib. i860, pp. 205 ff.\ Graf, Gesch. Bucher, 1866 
pp. 8q ff. ; Kosters, Historie - beschou'iving, 119 ff. ; Schrader 
De Wetle, Einl. 289; Kue. Th.T 12 139 ff : Hex. § 6, n. 37 
§ 16, n. 12 ; We. CHW 105 ff.339ff, WRS, OT/CW 402 /. 
Di .NDJ.loc.\ Bacon, Exodus, 190 ff. ; Baudissin ,Priesterthion 
34 /. 276 /.; Killel, History, § 22; Carpenter and Harford 
Battersby, Hex. See also Dathan and Abiram, Korah. 

6 See Dillmann, Bacon, and Carpenter and Harford-Battersby. 

7 On 20 1-13 see Co. ZA T\V 11 1 ff. (1891). 

8 So Dt. 33 2 also is rightly emended ; cp 45 . 
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place here rather than before the advent at Sinai. 5 The 
other name, Massah, associated with Meribah (Ex. 177 
Dt. 338), gives rise to difficult questions (see Massah 
and Meribah). From Dt. 922 it may be inferred that 
in JE the provocation at Massah also followed the de¬ 
parture from Horeb. 2 P must once have contained a 
clearer account of the fault of Moses and Aaron than 
we now find ; see v. 24 27 13/. Dt. 32 si. The negotia¬ 
tions with Edom, 20 14-21, are in the main from E (cp 
2121-23); 19 f. y which sets in afresh, is probably an 
expansion, rather than a fragment of J as has been 
surmised. The conflict with the Canaanites, 21 1-3 (cp 
Judg. 1 1 6f .), is from J, a counterpart of 14 41-45 ; the fiery 
serpents, 4^-9, from E, connecting with 2022a. The 
following itinerary is derived from JE (cp P in 33) ; it 
is not complete—a fragment which probably preceded 
12 is recognised in Dt. 106 f .—nor unitary ; the pheno¬ 
mena are attributed to composition (18^-20, 3 or the 
w'hole of 16-20 4 being ascribed to J) or to extensive 
interpolation ; i83-2o anticipate, and bring us to the 
same point we reach in 22 /. The poetical pibces justi- 
catives in 14 f. 17 f. 27 ff. are noteworthy. The war 
with Sihon, 21-31, is generally assigned to E; 24^25 
seem to be foreign to the source, perhaps containing a 
fragment of J, 26 a later editorial note ; 32 is connected 
with 24^ (©, Jazer), and in diction shows affinity to 
Judg. 1 (J) ; 33-35 are an addition derived from Dt. 3 1-3. 

Chaps. 22-24 are wholly from JE ; only 22 1 is from 
P, and the reference to the sheikhs of Midian in 2247 

6. Chaps. 22-24: perhaps Rp-o}hers suppose that they 
„ f 5 were named in J. The story of Balaam 
a aam. was contained in both J and E ; 22 
22-35 (the speaking ass) is from J, and the antecedents 
of this version appear in 2-21 where many doublets give 
evidence of the union of two sources (cp 30 3b, 20 4 b, 
etc.), 6 in one of which (E) Balaam is summoned from 
Pethor in Syria (5^, cp 237 Dt. 234 [5]). the other (J) 
from among the neighbouring Ammonites (5c, Sam. 
Pesh. Vg. ). God’s revelation in the night (8ff. 19/.) 
has characteristic marks of E ; 17/! (cp 24 11-13) is from 
J, to which source 7 also, with a more or less considerable 
part of the preceding verses, and probably 11, is to be 
ascribed. The four oracles in the following chapters 
fall into two groups, distinct in the form of introduction 
and somewhat different in character, especially when 
manifest instances of contamination and redactional 
adjustment are set aside. 7 Those in 24 , as is now 
generally recognised, are from J, the two in 23 from 
E; 8 a harmonistic connection imitated from 23 n-i 4 is 
made by R JE in 2327-30; in 2235 also the same hand is 
seen. Additions have been made to the last oracle, 
probably in two stages, 2420-22 and 23/". ; 9 on the age 
of these verses see Balaam, § 6. 

Chap. 25 1-5, describing the seduction of the people 
by the Moabite women, is from JE (cp Hos. 9 io); 
p, # doublets indicate the presence of more 

. P- x * 5 - t j lan one sourcei 3(l 5 m a y be ascribed 
aa -peor. lo £ The conclusion, the nature of 
which may be inferred from 4 5 (cp also Dt. 4 3 /.), was 
omitted by R P , who put in its place—as an instance of 
the execution of 5—the story of the sin of an Israelite 
prince with a Midianite woman and its consequences 

5 In Ex. 17 6 ‘ Horeb ’ is premature : cp 19 \f. 

2 See Exodus, § 5, Exodus (Book), § 3 v. 

3 E. Meyer, etc. 

4 Bacon, and Carpenter and Harford-Ballersby. 

5 For the literature see Balaam, § 8 ; add E. Meyer, ZA TIV 
1117 ff. (1881) ; Stade ib. i+6ff., Gl 71 1 15 ff. ; Del. ZKH L 9119 
ff. (1888); Bacon, Exodus , 218 ff.\ Carpenter and Harford- 

Battersby, Hex. 1 224 ff. ; v. Gall, Zusammensetzung u. 
Herkun/t d. Bileam Pericope , 1900 ; Steuernagel, St. Kr. 1899, 
p. 340 f.y Eimvanderung d. israel. Stdmuie, 72 /. (1901). 

6 (On the difficulty here referred to, cp Pethor.) 

7 Kuenen is almost alone in deriving all four from one source 
(E); see also Steuernagel, St. Kr. 72 340 (1899). 

a Di., We. CHM 34b ff y Co. 

9 On 2421-24 see Homme!, Altisrael. Ueberlieferungy 245 
( = A//T 245). 

Jo Kue. 77 *. TIB 527/ 
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(6-15), sacrificing at the same time the introduction of 
the latter ; 1-5 itself is perhaps not unmutilated. 

We know from Dt. 'duff. (see especially 18-20) 1 that 
JE contained the allotment by Moses to Gad and Reuben 
8 Cha 32 • l ^ e conc l ucrc ^ territories E. of the 
* .. P*. * Jordan, on condition that their armed con- 

f r^ 1 bn 8 ent should co-operate with the other 

°R \ ^ lr '^s in the subjugation of western Pales¬ 
tine. Such an account is found in Nu. 
32 , but it is not easy to say how much of the deuterono- 
mist’s source—presumably E —has been preserved in it ; 
20-27, which in substance corresponds most nearly to 
Dt. 3 18-20, ean hardly in its present form be ascribed to 
either E or J. The phenomena seem to indicate that a 
late author has rewritten the account, following in the 
main the representation of his source and to some extent 
employing its phraseology; 28-32 is from P. Verses 
6-15 belong to an advanced stage in the history of the 
redaction. 3 In 39 41 /. we have fragments of J, of the 
same kind as several disconnected notices in Josh, and 
Judg. 1 ; Budde puts them with Josh. 17 14-18 ; whether 
other parts of T-5 or 34-38 are taken from the older 
narratives is questionable. 

The sources from which J and E drew their materials 
are of various kinds and values. 4 The invitation to 
0 TTItimatp Hobab ( 10 * 9 ^) preserves the memory 
f of the historical relation of Israelites and 
sources o ^ en j tes ; t j le s tory of the spies ( 13 /) 

an * indistinctly reflects the fact that Caleb 
alone reached its seats about Hebron from the S. ; the 
settlements of Machir and Jair (3239-42) and probably 
also the cities of Gad and Reuben (34-38) represent tribal 
movements or territories at a later time. The poems 
in 21 are ancient; whether they are rightly interpreted 
is another question. The traditions of the sanctuary at 
Kadesh do not yield as much as might be expected— 
little more indeed than the fact that it was long the 
religious centre of the tribes, some memories of conflicts 
with the population of the Negeb, and the legend of the 
origin of the copious fountains, the Waters of Meribah, 
which Moses by miracle caused to spring from the rock ; 
the name (‘controversy'), originally perhaps equivalent 
to the later 'En mishpat (Gen. 14 7), suggested the ‘ con¬ 
troversy' of the people with Moses. 5 Other stories are 
explanations of names; so Taberah ('burning') and 
Kibroth-hataavah (' graves of desire,' 11) ; the origin 
of the bronze serpent (21 s,ff.) is an etiological legend of a 
different kind. 6 Stories with a distinct purpose are the 
prophesying elders ( 11 ), Miriam’s leprosy ( 12 ), the fate 
of Dathan and Abiram, and of Korah ( 16 ). A theory 
of the relations of Israel to the neighbouring peoples 
finds expression in the embassies to Edom ( 20 14 ff) and 
to Sihon (21 21 ff.) ; cp also the story and prophecies of 
Balaam ( 22 - 24 ). 

In Nu., as in Ex. and Lev., it is plain that P is 
not the work of one author nor of one age. 7 In Nu. 

_ _ -n , 27 12-14 we come to the end of Moses’ 

10. P . chaos. ■ r 

~ r career; we are, in fact, at the same 

point which is reached in Dt. 3248-52 
secondary. ]n the redaction of the Penta¬ 

teuch these verses could stand only after the promulgation 
of the law beyond Jordan and the last admonitions of 
Moses (Dt.), and they were accordingly transposed to 
that place, where comparison shows that they are pre¬ 
served in their primitive form ; their original position in 

1 Dt. 3 12-20 has been somewhat extensively interpolated. Cp 
also Josh. 1 12/. 

- Kayser, Vorcxilisches Buck, 94/C (1874); Kue. Th.TW 478 
/C 559^(1877); Hex. §6, n. 42, § i3> n. 29; We. CHfi) 115, 351 ; 
bacon, Exodus , 234 ff.\ Addis, Hex. ; Carpenter and Harford- 
Battersby, Hex. 1 239/C 

3 Kue. Th. T 11 559/C; We. CHfi) 351. Di., Ki., etc., regard 
them as ultimately from J (worked over by a redactor); Patterson 
attributes them to a deuteronomistic hand. 

4 See Historical Literature, § 3. 

5 If Massah be the same place it may signify ‘ordeal’ waters. 
See WRS Rel. Sew.fi) 181. 

<> See Idol, § 4, Nehushtan. 

7 See Exodus (Book), § 5, Leviticus, §§ 2, 32. 
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P, however, was in Nu., immediately preceding the in¬ 
stallation of Joshua (2715-23); after this nothing is in 
order but the ascent of Abarim and the death of Moses, 
P's account of which is preserved in Dt. 34. 1 On the 
other side, the position of the second census, with its 
close—the generation of the exodus had now all passed 
away—indicates that the late author (P s ) found the 
command to Moses ( 27*2 ff. ) in this place. It follows 
that Nu. 28-36 are out of place, and there is a strong 
presumption that they contain supplementary matter 
appended by later hands at the end of the book. 

An examination of the chapters in detail confirms this pre¬ 
sumption. Nu. 2S-2940 [30 1 j is a highly elaborated novel to 
P’s calendar of feasts in Lev. 23 (28 3-8= Ex. 20 38-42). Chap. 30 , 
on vows by persons who are not suijuris, emhodies a restriction 
the necessity for which can only have growm out of the increas¬ 
ing religious independence of women ; formulation and diction 
are late. Chap. 31 , the vengeance taken on the Midianites (cp 
25 16-18), with precedents for the purification of warriors and 
the division of the spoil, has all the characteristics of historical 
midrash, resembling parts of Judg. 20 and numerous chapters in 
Ch. The author of v. 2 b felt the inappropriateness of the intro¬ 
duction of this story after 27 12 ff. Chap. 32 , the assignment of 
territories E. of the Jordan to Gad and Reuben, has been touched 
upon above (§ 8). It there seemed probable that the chapter is 
based upon an older source (E ?), hut it is in the main the work 
of a writer of the priestly school not far removed in age from the 
author of the preceding chapter; 6-15 are not improbably still 
more recent ; they presuppose 13 / substantially in their present 
composite form. 2 Chap. 33 j-49, a list of the marches and en¬ 
campments of Israel from Rameses to the Plains of Moab, pro¬ 
fessedly written by Moses (2), is in fact a compilation by a late 
author not from P alone hut from other sources in the Hexateuch 
(especially Ex. 1522 /. 27 Nu. 11 34/ 21 10 / Dt. 106 f.)fi 
Others suppose that a list originally found in Pc. has been 
extensively worked over and interpolated by later editors. 4 In 
this difference of opinion the position of the list in this appendix 
is not without weight. Several of the names do not elsewhere 
occur in the Hexateuch. 5 The compiler has been singularly 
unfortunate in the place he has given to 36-40. Chap. 3350-56: 
extermination of the Canaaniies.^ The hortatory character of 
the verses is foreign to P ; 50-53 shows both in the introductory 
formula and in contents affinity to H (cp Lev. 20 1 —tuaskUh only 
in these two passages— 30 IS) 4); 54 has been brought over from 
20 53/ ; 55 is to he compared with Josh. 23 13 Jiulg. 2 3 (for the 
figure cp also Ezek. 2824). The verses, with their composite 
reminiscences, were prefixed by a late redactor to 34 . Chap. 34 : 
boundaries of Palestine, designation of a commission to divide 
the land among the tribes. The chapter seems to he supplemental 
to 2G52-56, itself secondary. In what remains of P’s account of 
the division of the land in Josh, there is no allusion to such a 
commission (cp Josh. 18 2 ff. JE, and 14 1 ff. P), nor are the 
actual N. and S. boundaries the same; cp also Ezek. 47 13-17 
48 1. Chap. 35 1-8, forty-eight cities assigned to the Levites— 
including the six cities of refuge first mentioned in?/. 11 ; the execu¬ 
tion of these directions is found in Josh. 21. The provision con¬ 
flicts with 18 21-24 2662, according to w'hich the Levites were to 
have no landed inheritance. Chap. 35 9-34 : cities of asylum and 
law' of homicide (see J osh. 20 ). The law corresponds in substance 
and intent to Dt. 10 1-13, cp also Ex. 21 12-14. The casuistic 
formulation is foreign to P, and resembles Ex. 21 or Lev. 25 ; nor 
is the phraseology consistently that of the priestly legislation. 
The phenomena suggest that the present law is founded upon a 
law of homicide and asylum derived from H, or one of the collec¬ 
tions which served as the sources of H. The older toroth are in 
part preserved with little change (see, e.g., 16 ff.) ; tw'o strata of 
editorial additions may be recognised, one akin to Rh (see especi- 
ally 33/, and observe the introductory formula, 9/), the other 
a late representative of P’s school, to whom is to be ascribed the 
making of the ‘ congregation ’ judges (cp Dt. 19 x 2 ) and perhaps 
the substitution of the amnesty at the death of the ‘high priest ’ 
for an older general pardon by a new king. Chap. 36 , heiresses 
must not marry out of their own tribe, is a novel to 27 1-11 (see 
also Josh. 17 3/) ; like the latter, in the form of a case decided by 
Moses. It is dependent also on Lev. 25 10 ff. (reversion in the 
J ubilee year), though the bearing of this provision is not altogether 
clear. 

Thus Nu. 28-36 appears to belong entirely to the 
younger strata of the priestly law and history. 

By no means all of P in Nu. 1-27 was contained in 
the History of the Sacred Institutions, or belongs to the 
oldest stratum of priestly legislation. The lack of 
unity is conspicuous in the several passages which have 
for their subject the setting apart of the Levites for tire 

1 See Klo. St. Kr. 44256/ (187 \) —Pentateuch, 229 ff., see 
also 115/, cp We. CHfi) 115. 

2 See especially Kue. Th.TW 559/C (1877); We. CHfi) 351. 

3 Demonstrated by Kayser, /' orexilisches Buck, 97-99 ; cp 
We. CHfi) 184 : Kue. Hex. § 6, n. 43. 

4 Dillmann, Kittel, Kautzsch. 

6 See Wanderings, Wilderness of. 

6 Cp Ex. 34 12/ 23 24 Dt. 7 1-6 Josh. 284-13 Judg. 2 1-5. 
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service of the tabernacle; viz., 1 47-53 (cp 233) 3s ^ 

11 Pin chaos 4 8s ‘ 26 17 ISl ' 7, Thelhree 

1 1-27 • th P assa S es in 1 3 and 4 have to do with 

" * l the numbering of the Levites, their 

e * substitution for the firstborn of Israel, 
and the assignment of specific duties in the removal of the 
tabernacle to the three Levite clans, Gershon, Kohath, 
and Merari. At least three strata can be distinguished ; 2 
the oldest is 3 5-10 11-13, later than this is 14-39 4°-44» 
youngest of all 4 ; the simple and general commandment 
of the first is successively amplified and heightened ; 
4 16-20 seems to be later than 1-15 21-49. Chap. 85-26 is 
younger than 4 ; note the lower age of entering the 
service (824, cp 4 1 ; see also 1 Ch. 2324 26}, the extrava¬ 
gant purifications (86, cp Lev. 148 /.; 17, cp 19 ), and the 
symbolical ‘waving’ (n 13); 15^-22 23-26 are probably 
a supplement to 5-15*7. In Nu. 18 1-7 there is no allusion 
to a previous choice and consecration of the Levites; 
the definition of their duties and careful discrimination 
of their office from the priesthood are superfluous after 
3 14/ 4 85-26 and even after 35-13 ; 18 1-7 must therefore 
be ascribed to a different source. The relation of 18 iff 
to 16 / (contention about the priestly prerogative) seems 
to indicate that it was at this point that P G (see col. 2081, 
n. 3) introduced the assignment of the Levites to the ser¬ 
vice of the sanctuary. The older representation of P in 
16 is that Korah (a Judaean) at the head of two hundred 
and fifty princes of the congregation opposes the exclusive 
claims of Moses and Aaron to the priesthood ; all the 
congregation is holy. In the attempt to vindicate their 
claims they perish (16 ia 2 [except the first words] 3-7*7 
19-24 [except the words ‘ of Korah, ’ etc. ] 27*7 35). A later 
redactor transformed Korah and his companions into 
Levites who aspired to specifically priestly functions, 
and otherwise worked over the story (especially in 8-11 
16-18), adding 36-40 [ 17 x-s]. 

The story of the plague (I641-50 [ 1 76-15]) and the 
miracle of the rod that budded (17 i-n [16-26]) have the 
same purpose ; they prove that Yahwe has chosen the 
family of Moses and Aaron to minister to him. The 
latter is perhaps a later addition ; 17 12 f. [27/] 

connect better with I641-50 [176-is], and on the other 
side contain the premises of 18 1-7. Chap. 18 1-7 ex¬ 
hibits some duplication—in part contamination from 
3 , 4 /.—and other evidence of retouching by late hands. 3 

The rest of 18 deals with the support of the clergy ; 
the dues of the priests (8-20), the people's tithes to the 
Levites (21-24), and the tithe of the Levites to the 
priests (25-32). The long catalogue of priestly per¬ 
quisites (cp Lev. 10 12-15) presents extreme claims; 4 it 
is natural to suspect that an older and more modest 
tariff has been enlarged, but in its present form the 
passage appears to be homogeneous, unless we might 
regard 19/ as the original nucleus. 5 The tithe to the 
Levites (21-24) is connected by 22 with 1-7 17 12/ [27/.] 
and the older form of P in 16 (Korah and his com¬ 
panions not Levites); the verses show dependence on 
Ezek. 441013. The tithe of the Levites to the priests 
(25-32) exhibits some features which suggest that an 
older tdraft underlies 25-28 at least. 

The gifts of the princes (ch. 7 ) were made ‘on the 
day that Moses made an end of setting up the taber- 
12 Chat) 7* nac * e ' (* 10 84 88) ; the place for the 
thA frifto nf chapter, therefore, is immediately after 

the princes Ex ’ 40 * ° n the other hand « the refer ‘ 

" * ence to the census (2), the names of the 

princes (12 18 24 etc.), the wagons for the transport of 
the tabernacle given to the Gershonites and Merarites 
but not to the Kohathites (3-9), 6 presuppose Nu. 14 . 

1 Sea We. C 7 /( 2 ) 178^ ; Kue. Hex . § 6, n. 35. For the general 
literature see Levites. 

2 See We. CHC~) 179 ff. 

3 Dependence on Ezek. 44 is also apparent. 

4 See Wellh. ProlM) 150 ff. 

5 Cp 5 9 _/C 

6 The use of wagons is not contemplated even in the late 
chap. 4 , nor in 10 17. 
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The whole character of the chapter stamps it as one of 
the latest products of the school to which the amplification 
of Ex. 35 - 40 is due; six whole verses are repeated verbatim 
twelve times with only the change of the donors’ names. 

Chap. 1 /. are in great part a mechanical enlargement 
of an older and much briefer text, reminding us in this 
13 Chap 1 f. • res P ect ^x. 35-40 Lev. 8 ; more than 
P* /* • one s tage in the expansion may be 
observed. The order of the tribes in 


the census; 


rtrrtrtr rtf 1 11C uiuci ui me uiucsm 

, , ™ 1 and 2 presents curious variations ; 1 2, 

marC * which brings Judah to the head of the 
list, is the younger ; the parenthetical introduction of 
the results of the census in the general orders of Yahwe 
to Moses concerning the encampment is singularly inept; 
the circumstantiality of the whole is characteristic of the 
epigoni of the priestly school (cp, esp., 4 7 ). The 
order of march is given also in 1013-28, at the moment 
of departure from Sinai (10 n/.),' 2 and that is the place 
at which, according to the usual method of P G , we 
should expect to find it ; but 1013-28 exhibit syntactical 
peculiarities which indicate a very late date ; it has 
been surmised (by Dillmann) that these verses have 
supplanted an older text. The details of the census 
in 1 also appear to be elaborated by later hands ; the 
order of the tribes in 17-47 differs from that in 5-15, and 
agrees with 2 in the peculiar position of Gad (but cp ( 5 ) ; 
observe also the relation of 1 44-47 to 233/. T he oldest 
stratum of P in these chapters may have contained no 
more than the command to number Israel, and brief 
statistics of the several tribes with their totals. 3 The 
relation of this to the census of 26 will be considered 
below (§ 15). 

The rule regarding the passover is given in the form 
of a precedent, the decision by Moses of a case brought 

p, _ r before him at the passover of the second 
14. onap. y . . . The date m 9i conflicts with 11( 

e pos pone w h ere W e are already two weeks beyond 
passover, etc. (he Pastha , season f An o)d ^ jn 

a formulation akin to H, is incorporated—with much 
expansion—in 10^-14, and traces of phraseology kindred 
to H rather than to P are easily discerned in 2 ff. under 
that of P s . Verses 15-23 : the cloud over the tabernacle 
gave the signal to march or to encamp. T he passage 
has no connection w’ith the preceding ; 15*7 sets in at 
precisely the point we have reached in Ex. 40 34/, and 
the following verses are parallel to Ex. 40 36-38. It is 
not unsuitably placed before the breaking-up of the 
encampment at Sinai ( 10 11/), 4 but in its present 
form it can hardly be assigned to the oldest stratum 
of P. Chap. IO1-10: the silver trumpets. The 

making of the signal trumpets seems to lie part of the 
preparations for the departure 1011/., but precisely 
the verses which establish this connection (5-7) are 
proved by the abrupt change of person and the incom¬ 
pleteness of the enumeration to be an interpolation in 
dependence upon 2 ; 2b (3 is harmonistic. There re¬ 
mains a law for the convocation of the congregation and 
of the princes respectively (1 2*7 3/ 8), the age and 
original position of which are uncertain ; it may perhaps 
be put in the same class w r ith 81-4. Verses 9 /, use of 
trumpets in w*ar and at festivals, are plainly older than 
1-8, and apparently kindred to H (so Horst and others) 
or its sources ; cp Lev. 2324 (H under P s ?). 

P’s account of the departure from Sinai is found in 11/ 
(13-28 are secondary — or tertiary; see above, § 13); 
this was followed by P’s version of the story of the 
spies and the sentence upon the generation of the 
wilderness (see above, § 3, begin.); the narrative was 
continued by the story of Korah and his abettors (in its 
older form) in 16 ia 2* 3-7*7 19-24 27*7 35 (see above, §11); 
the plague (1641-50 [17 6-15]) ; the miracle of the rod 
that budded (17 1 -11 [16-26])— perhaps secondary; the 

1 Cp also 710 13-28(both agreeing wilh 2), Ex. 1 2-4 Gen. 468/ 

2 Chap. 10 5_/C is a gloss ; see below, § 14. 

3 The two references to the census in Ex. 30 11-16 and 38 24-26 
are both in late contexts. 

4 Compare the position of 10 35/. in E. 
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designation of the Levites, I81-7 (see above, § 11); 
P's part of the story of the water from the rock ( 20 1* 2 ib 
6 8tf* 1012—altered by K P to obliterate the sin of Moses 
and Aaron); the death of Aaron (2022^-29 21 10 u a 22 1 
256-8 [9] 14 /. [10-13 16-18 later expansion]). Of the 
narrative little more than this can be vindicated to P G . 

The census in Moab {ch. 26 ) is not expressly said to 
be the second, though this is implied in v. 64 (R). 1 The 
pv» oa • c h a P ter Is formally connected by v. 1 with 
^ 58 /. (the plague). The numbering of 
A '' AT,C " 51 t] ie tribes is the basis of the division of 
the land (52-56), and is therefore in place 
here, while the census in 1 has no manifest end. In 
contrast to 1 the clans of the several tribes are named ; 
cp Gen. 46 (P s ). A striking discrepancy is noted 
between Nu. 2658 and Ex. 5 Nu. 317-20 (cp also 
16 \a ); the priority seems to be on the side of 26 (Wellh. 
C 7 /(-l 184/1 f. There is some plausibility in the hypo¬ 
thesis that 26 is the oldest of the census lists. Verses 
9-11, based on Xu. 16 in its composite form, are a late 
interpolation; 59 is probably glossed from Ex. 2 i and 
otherwise; 64/. is redactional, cp 14293a. 

As in several other instances in P s , the law re¬ 
garding the inheritance of women is given in the form 
r , 97 of a decision by Moses establishing 

. ‘, a precedent and rule. It is not 

inheritance of ...... 

unnaturally placed after the census 

women. j n 26 ; cp, especially, 2633; 27 3 
refers to the story of Korah, apparently in the older 
form of 162-7, in which his supporters were members 
of the secular tribes. 2 An old law in formulation 
resembling the toroth in H is incorporated in 8<£-n ; the 
case is similar to the deferred passover in 9 and the 
story of the blasphemer in Lev. 24 10 ff. 

Many of the laws and institutions in chaps. 1-27 have 

__ T , already been discussed. 3 Of the rest 

17. Laws and , , 

. ... .. . it is doubtful whether any were con- 

ins l u ions in la j ne( j j n t h e or igi na i History of the 

a P S ‘ * Sacred Institutions. 

Chap. 5 1-4 : lepers and all other persons suffering 
from uncleanness excluded from the camp. The latter 
prescription goes beyond anything elsewhere in the 
legislation in the stringency with which it draws the 
consequence of the theory of the holiness of the camp 
in the midst of which Yahwe dwells ; the law for the 
purity of warriors, Dt. 239-14, is quite a different 
thing. Vv. 5-8 are a novel to Lev. 61-7 [5 20-26], to which 
a general rule about the priest’s dues (9 f .) is annexed 
from an older source (cp 18 19/.). Vv. n-31 : the 
ordeal of jealousy. The formulation of the torah corre¬ 
sponds to that of laws in Leviticus which we have found 
to be comparatively old ; the beginning (n 12a) and 
close (29) suggest that it was taken from the same old 
collection which was the principal source of H ; it has 
been expanded and glossed by later hands in a way 
similar to Lev. 17 or 23 qff., and it is difficult to 
separate the old law from the later accretions. In the 
ceremony of the bitter water itself it may be suspected 
that two forms of the ordeal have been combined. 4 

Chap. 61-8 contain a torah kindred to Lev. 13 f ., and 
not improbably, like the law of the leper, derived from 
p, a • l ^ e c hi e f source of H ; in 7 contamina- 

‘ !" 21 * tion from Lev. 21 n f. may be sus- 

the Nazante , y . - _ r 

v ^ pected ; 9-12 are a novel to 1-8. \ erses 

13-21 prescribe a ritual similar to those 
in Lev. 6/*. ; cp Lev. 2 ; 19 f resembles 525 f Old 
customs in part underlie the law (the shaving of the 
head, 18, the boiled shoulder, 19), but in general the 
more elaborated rite has superseded the older rule. 

Vv. 22-27 : the priest's benediction ; misplaced here 
.—its natural position (in P G ) would be in proximity to 

1 The allusion in v. 4 is a gloss. 

2 Possibly, however, to the present composite text of P. 

3 For those in 1 /. see § 13; 3 _/T § 1 1 ; S 5-26 § n ; 9 / § 14 ; 
18 § 11. 

4 See Stade, ZA TlV\b 166-178(1895); Carpenter and Harford- 
Baitersby, Hex . 1191 ff. See Jealousy, Ordeal of. 
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Chap. 81-4: the candelabrum and 
All 


Lev. 9 22 /. 

care of the lamps; cp Ex. 27 20/ Lev. 24 1-4. 1 


three of these passages are astray; only Ex. 2531-40 
stands in its proper place. The natural connection for 
the directions in Xu. 81-3 is in the immediate sequel of 
Lev. 9 , but there is nothing to show that they ever 
stood there ; probably the verses are secondary ; v. 4 is 
a gloss from Ex. 2531 ff. 

Chap. 15 i-x 6 : the prescribed quantities of fleur, oil, 
and wine ( minhah ) to accompany various sacrifices. 

Ph iK Noteworthy agreement in formulation and 
P* ' diction connects the law with H ; compare 
the introduction with Lev. 239 / (cp Lev. 1923 252 ); 
13-16 with Lev. 17 10 13 15. The phenomena seem to 
indicate that an old torah touching voluntary offerings, 
which perhaps once stood in proximity to Lev. 23 (H’s 
feasts), has been used as the basis for a paragraph 
regulating the minhah; the expansion seems to have 
been made by a writer of the same school as the priestly 
reviser of Lev. 23 g_/L, the awkward form of 14-16 
suggests the hand of a late editor or scribe. The 
torah 17-21, introduced as in 1 f (see above), is 
assumed in Ezek. 44 30 to be familiar ; cp also Xeh. 10 37. 
An old law requiring first-fruits of barley grits has here 
been modified ; the word halldh in 20 is a gloss, as 
appears from its syntactical isolation and its absence 
from 21 as well as from Ezek. l r v. 22-31 are attached 
to the preceding without introduction, though upon an 
entirely unrelated subject—the sin-offerings of the con¬ 
gregation (22-26) and of the individual (27-31) respectively. 
The law is a partial parallel to Lev. 4 (cp 51-13), but 
both the formulation and the prescribed sacrifices are 
different; cp Lev. 4 14 with Nu. ID24, Lev. 428 with 
Nu. 15 27. 2 The two belong to different strata of the 
priestly legislation or the practice of different times. 
Lev. 4 is undoubtedly late; 3 Kuenen regards Nu. 15 22-31 
as later still. There are, at least in 22-26, traces of an 
older torah having some resemblance to those in H, but 
the evidence is not so clear as in the previous cases. 
In its actual form the law seems to be younger than 
Lev. 51-13, but probably older than Lev. 4 . Verses 
32-36 : the fate of the man who picked up sticks on the 
Sabbath, inserted here probably as an instance of sin 
‘ with a high hand *; character and language show that 
the story is a bit of late midrash, similar to Lev. 24 10 ff. 
(the blasphemer). Jv . 37-41, the tassels (sisith): an 

old torah set in the distinctive motives and phrases of H 
(see Leviticus, § 24); 40 is perhaps an addition, and 
in 38 the persons of the verbs have been changed. 

Chap. 19 deals with the red heifer—a means of 
purification for those who have contracted defilement 
from contact with a dead body (see 

the red heifer ClEAN ' § I7 >’ The old '•'"'-book from 
tne rea nener. which Lev 12 15 are taken must have 

contained provisions for purification in such cases ; but 
the missing torah can hardly be discovered in Nu. 19 . 
The chapter consists of two parts, 1-13, 14-22. In the 
former we miss explicit directions for either the making 
or the application of the purifying mixture ; in the latter 
we find both (17 18 ff), but without any allusion to the 
4 red heifer.' Verses 14-22 are not the sequel of 1-13, but 
seem rather to be a parallel to it ; note the new 
beginning (14), the more particular definition of the 
causes of uncleanness (14-16), the preparation of the 
water—apparently from the ashes of an ordinary sin- 
offering (17), 4 and the method of application (18^). 
Though the rite is crude, the law in both its parts seems 
to belong to a very late stratum of P ; the only refer¬ 
ence to it is Nu. 31 23, cp 19. 

Our examination of the Book of Numbers shows 


1 See Exodus [Rook], § 5 ; Leviticus, § 14. 

2 The harmonislic explanation that Lev. applies to sins of 
commission, Nu. lo sins of omission, is not warranted by the 
text. 

3 Leviticus, § 5. 

4 The last words of 9 are perhaps a harmonislic gloss. 
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that the process by which it reached its present form 

_ , ,. was long and complicated. As in 

21. Redaction. ExoduSt j and E were united by a 

redactor, R JE , who harmonised them where it was 
necessary {e.g., 232729), and sometimes introduced 
speeches of his own composition ( 14 1 1-24 —unless this 
be from a later hand). E, at least, has a secondary 
stratum represented by such passages as 11 16 f. 24^-30 
12 . The narrative of JE was subsequently united with 
the parallel history of P ; sometimes closely interwoven 
with it, as in 13 f. 16 20 . But the simple hypothesis 
of composition—JE combined with a ‘priests' code’ 
containing the history of P and the mass of * priestly ’ 
laws—nowhere proves more inadequate to explain the 
actual phenomena than in Numbers. Very little of the 
legislation or legal precedent in the book was included 
in the History of the Sacred Institutions ; much of it 
was introduced after the union of JE and P, at various 
times, by many different hands, and from diverse 
sources. The same thing is true of considerable parts 
of the narrative, such as the secondary stratum of 16 , 
the election of the Levites, census, order of encamp¬ 
ment, etc. The additions found their place in part in 
the framework of P G , or at least within its limits ; in 
part in an appendix (28 ff ., see above, § 10). Some¬ 
times they are introduced in an appropriate place, 
frequently otherwise (e.g ., 19 ); of systematic codification 
there is no trace. 1 

The modifications of the ritual are chiefly in the 
direction of more numerous sacrifices and larger re¬ 
venues for the priesthood ; these correspond in part, 
no doubt, to actual changes in the practice ; in part 
they manifestly represent the theories of scribes rather 
than any more tangible reality. In the history, likewise, 
the later additions, such as the war of vengeance upon 
Midian, are properly described as midrash ; the fiction 
has a purpose and embodies a theory. 

Frankel describes the Greek translation of Numbers as 
poor and scrappy, as though by different hands. 2 Com- 
22 Gr k P ar * son ^ u * 1 4 strongly suggests that 

0 in these chapters is the work of two inde- 

version 1 

pendent translators : thus b**o nx net:, Adhere 

&PXV V : Aa/ 3 e rb Ke(pd\aiov ; cmnrC’D 1 ?, /card avyyevdas : 
Kara brj/xovs, etc. An exhaustive examination of the 
several strata of the book such as would be necessary 
to determine whether here, as in Exodus 35 ff, 0 
witnesses to the diaskeub of the Hebrew text, has never 
been made. There are, at least, no such considerable 
variations in the order as in Exodus. 

( a ) Commentaries. —Vater (1805); A. Knobel (1861); C. F. 
Keil (1862,(2)1870, ET 1867); F. C. Cooke (1871); J. P. 

Lange (1874, ET 1879); E. Reuss, La Bible , 
23 . Literature. 32 (1879), Das Alte Testament , 3 (1893); A. 

Dillmann (1886); H. Strack (1894). 

(b) Criticism .—Bertheau, Graf, Noldeke, Kayser, Kosters, 

Colenso, Wellhausen, Kuenen, etc. (for titles see Exodus, § 7, 
and Dkuteronomv, § 33); Bacon, Trip. Trad. Ex. (1894); 
Addis, Documents of the Hexateuch , 1 (1893), 2 (1898); 
Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Hex. 2 vols. (1900). In¬ 
vestigations of particular chapters are cited in the footnotes 
to the respective paragraphs. G. F. M. 


NUMENIUS (noymhnioc [ANV], § 72), son of 
Antiochus, sent by Jonathan (about 144 B.c.) as high 
priest and by the ‘ senate ’ of the Jews on an embassy 
to Rome (1 Macc. 12 i 6 ^) and to Sparta ( ib . 17, cp 
14 22 ; see Sparta), He was afterwards sent on an¬ 
other embassy to Rome—this time by Simon (about 141 
B.C.) —bearing as a present a large golden shield, 
weighing a thousand minas, to confirm the treaty be¬ 
tween the Romans and the Jews (1 Macc. M24, cp 
15 15^) Cp the decree of the Roman senate given by 
Jos. Ant. xiv. 8s» which Josephus, however, assigns to 
the time of Hyrcanus II. See Schiir. Hist. i. I266 ff . 

NUN (|*13 ; as if ‘fish’ [Aram., Ass.]; but once JTD, 

1 The relation of these additions to the secondary stratum of 
Ex. is frequently close. 

2 Einjluss der paldst. Exegese auf die alex. Hermeneutik , 
167 ff; see also Popper, Stiftshiitte , 165^ 171 177 ff. 
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N6n, 1 Ch. 727 ; nayh» an old corruption of nayn [H 
for N], cp Ges. Thes. 864; but in Nu. 13 g[ 8 ] n^yna 
[F], in Ch. noym [BA], noyn [L], n^yhkoc and 
*XOC [Jos.]), father of Joshua ( q.v .), Ex. 33 n Nu. 11 28 
Josh. 1 1, and often. No doubt a clan name, and 
probably shortened or corrupted from Nahshon (q.v.). 

The name is of much interest, for it takes us into the 
heart of the question, Did the Israelites have names 
derived from animal-totems? Does ‘ Nahash' (lit. 
‘serpent’), the name of ail Ammonite king, justify us 
in supposing an Ammonite serpent-clan (cp WRS Kin. 
221, 304)? If so, a fish-clan is not inconceivable, the 
‘ fish ’ being perhaps the mythic serpent, such as the 
Babylonian deity Ea (Oannes), the god of the subter¬ 
ranean deep which is coiled round the earth like a 
serpent, and the source of wisdom and culture. 1 Well¬ 
hausen has even suggested that Amnon, or Aminon, a 
name in David’s family, means ‘ my mother is the ser¬ 
pent ’ (//G< 2 ), 24, n. 2; cp Heidff\ 152, n. 7). There 
is, however, an increasing body of evidence, the force 
of which is cumulative, to show that the theory of 
totemistic family names must be applied, if at all, with 
the greatest caution, many of the names quoted (see 
Gray, HPN y 88 ff. ) being strongly suspected of cor¬ 
ruptness. Nahasii, for instance, is very possibly a 
corruption of ‘Achish’ (see also Ir-naiiash), and 
Amnon, or Aminon, of uiys, or ‘ a man of Maon* 
(for an analogy see Shephatiah) ; Maon was prob¬ 
ably in the district of Jezrcel to which Amnon’s mother 
Ahinoam belonged. The theory, therefore, that Joshua’s 
father was named ‘ Fish ’ or ‘ Serpent,’ or (we may add) 
that Levi is connected with ‘ Leviathan ’ (Skipw-ith), is still 
more improbable than the theory that the name of the 
Assyrian capital really means * fish-dwelling ’ (see Nine¬ 
veh, §1). On this ground, and on that of the wide 
prevalence of corruption in clan-names, we are justified 
in assuming pj (MT Nun) to be corrupt. What then is 
most probably the true name of Joshua’s clan? The 
present writer has already presumed to give a new 
answer to this new question (see Joshua). Joshua was 
the closest of the friends of Moses, and must have be¬ 
longed to the same clan, if we should not rather treat 
both Moses and Joshua as the eponyms of kindred 
clans. Now Joshua should be another form of Abishua 
= Abi-sheba, which is an Aaronite name, and closely 
resembles Eli-sheba, the name of a Judahite clan with 
which ‘ Aaron ' intermarried. That Abi-sheba and Eli- 
sheba are really names of the same clan can hardly be 
doubted. Now Eli-sheba is introduced to us as 
‘daughter of Amminadab, sister of Nahshon.’ It is 
very probable that according to another representation 
Jo-sheba, or Abi-sheba, or Eli-sheba was the son of 
Nahshon, and that peru was sometimes w r ritten in the 
abbreviated form pj. Nahshon (q.v.) probably has 
arisen out of pjba ; Joshua, like Moses, was probably 
connected in legend with the N. Arabian Cush. Cp 
Moses, § 6. 

According to Tob. 11 [A] one of Tobrt’s ancestors was named 
vavrf. See Aduel. T. K. C. 

NURSE. The nurse or foster-parent occupied among 
the Israelites as dignified a position as in ancient Greece 
or Rome. Families were sometimes put under the care 
of male servants : cp 2 K. 10 5, who ‘ brought up’ (S33, 

2 K. 106 ; cp Is. 1 2 Hos. 9 12 etc.) their charges. Such 
a servant was Jehiel (3). See Family, § 13. ‘Nurse’ 
is the rendering of two Hebrew words :— 

1. ruck, omeneth (lit. ‘one who supports,’ ti tfyvos), used of 
Naomi (Ruth 4 16) who was nurse to Ruth's child, and of the 
woman who had charge of Mephibosheth (2 S. 44). 

2. meneketh (lit. ‘one who suckles’); of Deborah 
q.v.) the nurse of Rebekah (Gen. 35 8, rpo^o? ) ; cp also 2 K. 11 2 

1 On the ‘fish of Ea’ (Nun-la; cp the Bab. name Nunia, 
(Hommel, AHT 300), see Jensen, Kosmol. 81 ff. Cp the theory . 
of Nold. and Wellh. that run (Eve) properly means ‘serpent, 
the primeval serpent. See Adam and Eve, § 3, n. 3. 
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(=2 Ch. 22 it) and Ex. 27 (rpofavovo-a). The pi. nip'J'D 
occurs Is. 40 23 (‘ nursing mothers ’ EV), together with D*J£K 
(‘nursing fathers,’ or fosier-falhers, riQyvoi), which in the sing, 
is found only in Nu. 11 12 (tl&y)vos). Cp Family, § 10. 

NUTS. i. tiSN, tgoz (kapy<\ Ct. finf). 1 denotes, 
according to the ancient versions and almost unanimous 
tradition, the walnut-tree, Juglans regia, L. This is 
the proper meaning not only of Kapva by which <5 
renders ttgoz, but also of the words akin to the latter in 
Aram, and Arab, [gausd and gauz); these Semitic forms 
have their origin in Persian. The walnut is native in all 
the regions from E. temperate Europe to Japan, its S. 
limit coinciding roughly with that of the vine. Though 
found in the mountains of Greece, the walnut was not 
much regarded by the Greeks until they obtained a 
superior sort (named by them Kapvov fia<ri\iKbv or 
irepaiKov) from Persia ; the Romans also regarded it as 
of Persian origin (de C. Orig. 342 f ). 

2. c'JtpE, botnim (TepipavOos or repifiivdos ; Gen. 
43 uf), are almost certainly ‘pistachio nuts’ as in RV m £\ 
The word is akin to Syr. betm'thd 4 terebinth ’ ; cp 
Ar. butm (cp Ass. butnu ), said to be borrowed from the 
Syr. word (Frankel, 139). The nuts are the fruit of 
Pistacia vera , L., a shrub whose native country is 
Palestine, extending into Mesopotamia ; elsewhere it is 
an importation. 


These nuts would form a natural component in a 
present carried from Palestine to Egypt; in the latter 
country they are * still often placed along with sweet¬ 
meats and the like in presents of courtesy.’ See Fruit, 
§13. N. M.—\V. T. T.-D. 

NYMPHAS (EV, with Tisch., Treg., Eighth, Zahn), 
or (RV m «- with Lachm., WH) Nympha (nymcJ)<\n 
may be either nya^&n. die masc., or ny'm^an. 
i.e., the fern. ; see below), with ‘the church that is in 
his house’ (so AV ; but RV * their house ’), is saluted in 
Col. 415. It is not quite clear whether the ‘house* 
referred to was in Laodicea or in Hierapolis—most 
probably in the latter (cp Col. 413), as the * brethren ’ in 
Laodicea are mentioned separately. Nymphas (masc.) 
is enumerated in the Chronicon Paschale among the 
seventy disciples of the Lord ; cp Bolland, Acta 
Sanctorum, Feb. 28. The name would be a contraction 
from Nymphodorus or Nymphodotus. 

The rare occurrence of the name (CIA 3 1105 w/juftas ; cp CIG 
1290; CIL 257, Nyphas?) might lead to the alteration of avrov 
(DEFGKL, etc.), in rr)v xaf oikov avT. i.KKkr)<rLav, into avrrjs 
(B 67**), whilst avr<ov (KACP), though adopted by RV', Tisch., 
and Treg., is surely a mere reminiscence of 1 Cor. Id 19 Rom. 
Id 5, for ‘ the brethren ’ must have had more than one house. 
The objection to ov/juftar is that the form is Doric (Lightf., 
Abbott, Zahn); this is overruled by Hort (W//. 163 a\ but 
surely ‘ Martha ’ and 4 Lydda,’ being Semitic names, are not 
quite parallel to 4 Nympha ’ (for Nymphe). 


o 


OABDIUS (co&BA[e]lOC [BA]), i Esd.9 27 RV [AV 
om.] = Ezral026 Abdi (y. v ., 2). 

OAK (ji^N etc. ), Gen. 358 etc. See Terebinth. 

OAR. i. DIlPID, mdsot, kootth. Ezek. 276 ; and 
oarsman, UlB’Dr mis sot, k corn} kart]* , Ezek. 27 29b 

2. 'onl say it , ‘ fleet with oars,’ Is. 33 21. See Ship. 

OATH (Anglo-Saxon ddh; Goth, aiths; etymology 
uncertain). 4 An oath mav be defined as an asseveration 
or promise made under non-human penalty or sanction ’ 
(/i/i( 9 > s.v. ; cp Heb. 6 16). The use of the oath, 
mention of which is made throughout the OT, presup¬ 
poses a legal system in some stage of development. 
At what precise date the oath came into vogue among 
the Hebrews cannot be determined (cp Lev. 5 i [P]) ; 
but the need of it must have been felt as soon as a 
case arose in which no witnesses could be found with 
whom to confront and confound the aeeused (Ex. 226 -n). 

T See Law and Justice, § 10. The common 

ancfuTe ^ e ^ rew equivalent Pbhudh (nysatr) is 
derived from the same root (1*22* \ in Niphal 
‘to swear’) that supplied the word for ‘seven’ (i'2w : , 
&bha'). 

4 Seven is a sacred number among the Semites, particularly 
affected in matters of ritual, and the Hebrew verb “ Io swear” 
means literally “to come under the influence of seven things.” 
Thus seven ewe lambs figure in the oath between Abraham and 
Abimelech at Beersheba, and in the Arabian oath of covenant 
described by Herodotus (3 8) seven stones are smeared with 
blood’ (WRS, Ret. SemA-)\ cp Beer-sheba, and for the 
number seven , Gen. 33 3 Lev. 4 6 Nu. 23 1 29 Josh. 64 8 13 Zech. 
39 Rev. 123 157 Mt. 1245, etc.). Cp Number, § 5. 

Another word, \llah (n^a), which is often translated 
‘oath,’ means literally 4 curse,’ and, therefore, when it 
is used something more awful than the ordinary oath is 
intended. 

Solemn as was the oath alone, its awfulness was 
greatly increased when a curse was added. To express 
this twofold idea Hebrew sometimes combines the two 
words (Nu. 521 ; cp 1 K. 831 2 Ch. 622 Neh. IO29 Dan. 

1 [InCant.6ii ‘garden of nuts ’ is exactly parallel to 4 garden 
of pistacio-nuts ’ (Est. 7 7./!, O'JESn n| 3 ; MT has the improbable 
|n* 2 n \ cp 15 ^3 'i)l. 
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9 n). In the case of y dldh an imprecation was always 
added ; in the ease of Pbhn'dh there need be none. 

The oath, as Benzinger says (art. ‘ Eid’ in PRF.&)), ' played 
a great part among the Israelites in ordinary life’; but on 
common occasions the less severe form of oath was deemed 
sufficient. 

So, when a promise was made by one person to another (Gen. 
24 8 Josh. 21720 2 S. 21 7 1 K.24^ Tob. 820), by one tribe to 
another (Josh. 9 20), by a people to Us god, king, or priest (Judg. 
21 5 1 S. 14 26 2 Ch. 15 15 1 Esd. 89396 Judith 8 11 30 Jos. Ant. 
xii. 11 xv. 10 4), or by Yah we Io Israel’s ideal ancestors (Gen. 26 3 
Dt. 7 8 1 Ch. 16 16 Ps. 105 g Jer. 11 5 Ecclus. 44 2r Bar. 234). 

The meaning of the terms may be illustrated by 
Mt.’s version of Peter’s denial of Jesus. Peter in the 
first instance denied simply ; in the second he denied 
with an oath (Mt. 2672 rjpvrjcraTO pera 8 pKov — i.e., he 
made use of the Pbhudh) ; in the third he began to 
utter an imprecatory oath (^p£aro KaradeparLfciv rai 
opvveiv — i.e., he employed the \ildh in addition to the 
Pbhn ah). Peter did not, as might be inferred from EV, 
use blasphemous language ; what he did was to employ 
the most solemn form of oath. The three denials, 
indeed, represent the three Jewish methods of making 
an asseveration. The first method was that used by 
Jesus himself (Mt. 2C63/). 

Of the forms which the oath took when expressed in 
words several are mentioned in the OT. These are : 

_ _ 4 God do so to me and more also 

2 . Forms. w c 1 1 1 c q ' t- o . 

rpDV H21 D'~ S N, I S. 1444 * 2 S. 3 35 I K. 2 23; 

variations of this are : 4 God do so to thee, etc.’ 1 S. 3 17, 

* God do so to the enemies of David, etc.’ 1 S. 2022, 

4 God do so to Abner, etc.’ 2 S. 39, 4 and the Gods do 
so [to me], etc.’ 1 K. 19 2). ‘As Yahwe liveth ’ 
(nvr’Ti, 1 S. 1439 196 ; variations of this are, m.v'n 2 
'rib 4 as Yahwe liveth and as thou thyself livest’ 
1 S. 20 3, *j Von *ni mn'- v n,“ ‘as Yahw& liveth and as 
my lord the king liveth ’ 2 S. 15 21). * Yahwe is a witness 
between me and between thee for ever’ (*r 3 [14*] m.v 
D^tjny *p'3l, 1 S.2O23; or, reading instead of 

inserting ny after m.v, 4 Yahwd is an everlasting witness,’ 

1 In 1 S. 14 44 'f? is to be added after or to be understood. 
See the remarks of Driver, and H. P. Smith. 

2 On the different punctuation of *n > n these passages see 
H. P. Smith on 1 S. 14 39. 
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etc.). * The God of Abraham . . . judge between 

us’ ('rm lassr . . . oma* yiVr), 'By myself have 1 
sworn, etc.' ('nyacu *3. Gen. 22 i 6 , Yahwe being the 
speaker). That Paul used some kind of imprecation is 
implied in 2 Cor. 1 23 Phil. 1 8 Gal. 1 20. 

For these passages Tylor compares the words of Athanasius 
‘I stretch out my hand, and as I have learned of the apostle, I 
call God to witness on my soul ’ {Apot. ad Imp. Const. ; see 
Augustine, De Mend. 28; Epist., cl. 3 9; cl. 4250; Enarr. in 
Psalm. SS (4); Semt. 307 319). 

The Jews are said, moreover, to have sworn by heaven (cp 
Dalman, Worte Jesu , 1 i68yC), by the earth, by the sun, by 
Jerusalem, by the temple (see Mishna, Shebudth 42 ; Mt. 5.34 
23 16; Ber&kk&th 55; Kidduskin 71 a; Maiinonides, Yad Ha~ 
Hdziikd , tlilkdth Shebudth 12), by the angels (Jos. BJ ii. It)4) 
and by the lives of distinguished persons (Gen. 42 15 1 S. 1 26 
1755 2 S. 1111 14 19). 

In taking an oath it was usual, in order to add 
solemnity to the occasion, to lift up the right hand 
towards heaven (Gen. 14 22 Dt. 3240 Dan. 12 7 Rev. 
IO56; cp Homer, II. 19 254, Pindar, Olymp. 7 120). 
Hence * to lift up the hand 1 is used as an equivalent of 
* to swear’ (Ex. 68 Ps. 106 26 Ezek. 20 s; cp Ps. 1448 , 
‘Their right hand is a right hand of falsehood,’ and 
Ar. yamin ‘an oath,' lit. ‘right hand’). Sacrifice often 
formed part of the ceremony of the oath (see Sacrifice 
and cp II. 3276). Sometimes it was the practice to 
divide a victim and to pass between the pieces (Gen. 
15 1017 Jer. 34 i 8 ; cp the Ar. kasam , ‘an oath’ from 
kasama , ‘to divide into parts,’ aksama, ‘to swear’). 
Cp Covenant, § 5. With regard to the practice of 
putting the hand under another’s thigh, referred to in 
Gen. 24 2 4/29 (cp Jos. Ant. i. 16 1), it seems plain that it 
grew out of the special sacredness attaching to the 
generative organ ; fruitfulness being of specially divine 
origin, the organ of it in man could by the primitive 
Semites be taken as symbolising the Deity. 

Parallels are quoted by Ew. Atterthumn < 3 >, 26, and Knob.- 
Dilbn. ad loc. ; Tylor also gives a particularly interesting parallel 
from Australia (see note in Spurrell’s Genesis? 2 ) t 217 /.). 

According to Tylor, the practice is better described 
as a covenant ceremony than as an oath-rite. But can 
we, among the Hebrews, dissociate covenants or com¬ 
pacts from swearing ? 

The prophets did not conceive the possibility of doing 
without oaths ; indeed to proclaim the Sibudh of 
. Yahwe was part of the prophet’s work 


3. Teaching of 
the prophets 
and of Jesus. 


(Zeph.29 ; cp Schultz, OT Theol. 1 266 
[ET]). Perjury is denounced by them 


as putting a man outside of Yah we's 
religion (Ezek. 16 59 17 13 16 18 19; cp Ps. 164, ‘that 
swears to another [reading 0 , Pesh., RV ni £\ 


Wellh.], and changes not ’ ; 244 , ‘and who swears not 
deceitfully’). In post-exilic times there were not wanting 
men who scrupled to take any oath in daily intercourse. 

See Eccles. 9 2, which would perhaps be interpreted in the 
light of the principles of the later Essenes, who are said (Jos. 
BJ ii. 8 6) to have esteemed swearing on ordinary occasions as 
worse than perjury ; and cp Ecclus. 23 q-u. 

This brings us to speak of IVIt. 5 34 Jas. 5 12 (this 
passage is important because it very possibly contains 
the true form of a part of the saying in Jesus’ sermon). 
The great teacher takes up a definite attitude of opposi¬ 
tion to the prevailing theories respecting oaths. As 
F. C. Burkitt ( Two Lectures on the Gospels , 1900), fol¬ 
lowing Dalman ( Worte Jesu, I187), has well pointed out, 
Jesus’ peculiar use of ‘ Amen ’ must have arisen out of 
this repugnance to oaths. ‘Amen’ is no oath, but 
involves a not less solemn asseveration of the truth of a 
statement. Lk. sometimes uses aXydCjs or iir'aX^deias 
where Mt. and Mk. have 07x77*' (Dalman, 186 ; cp Amen, 
§2). Jesus, however, is also reported to have said that 
4 whatsoever is more than yea or nay is of the evil one ’ 
( v. 37, rb 8£ irepiacrbi' tovtojv £k tov tt ov-qpov icrriv), 
which could not possibly be said of a serious and 
reverent oath by the living God. This most solemn oath 
indeed, Jesus himself, according to Mt., recognised in 
his trial (Mt. 2663/.; but cp Mk. 14 61 / = Lk. 22 70). 
Perhaps a passage in the Mishna, Shtfb. 413, may illustrate 
its meaning. It is there laid down that if one man adjures 
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another with the words, * By heaven and earth ! * the 
adjuration is not binding; if, however, he adjures by 
one of the divine names, it is binding. The first part 
of this saying Jesus would certainly not have sanctioned ; 
the second, he certainly would. To support this 
statement it is enough to refer to Mt. 23 16/:, where, 
after denouncing the casuistry of the ' blind guides ’ of 
Jewish laymen he says, 4 And he that swears by heaven, 
swears by the throne of God, and by him that is seated 
thereon.’ To say that Jesus meant that an oath by the 
God of heaven and earth * comes of the evil one,' would 
be beyond the power of any Christian theologian. 
This binds our interpretation of Jas. 5 12 (on which 
see above, and cp Mayor’s commentary). Keim ( Jesu 
von Nazara , 2256) appears to give a sounder view of the 
meaning of Jesus than B. Weiss (Matthdusevang. 166). 
The protest of Jesus is directed, as Holtzmann points 
out, rather against the lower, casuistical Pharisaism 
than against the Pharisaism of a nobler type which we 
know. See also Vows, and cp Nowack, HA, s.v. 

' Eid ’ ; and for NT the article Ministry and Holtz¬ 
mann, NT Theol. 1 102 105 139 f. 

m. a. c., §1/; t. k. c., § 3. 

OBADIAH (finny and W 12 V [nos. 2, 6, 8], 
‘servant or worshipper of Yahwe,’ § 37 ; cp Abdeeh, 
and Ar. ’ Abdallah , Talma lint; but this may be a 
later view, and originally the men afterwards known as 
Obadiah may have borne a clan-name, perhaps 'ArabI ’ ; 
see Obed, and especially Prophet, § 7 ; <\BA[e]l<\ 
[BAL] generally). 

1. The prophet (in title ofideiov [B*], -dtou [B c ] 
a( 38 iov [NQ], -8eiov [A] ; v. 1 ofideiov [B], - 5 tou [B b ], 
a( 38 iov [NAQ] ; subscription o( 38 eiov [B*], - 5 tou [B bc ], 
afideiov [N], ~8iov [A], -daiou [Q] ; Abdias, 2 Esd. 1 39 
EV). See below, Obadiah (Book). 

2. The comptroller of Ahab’s palace, a devoted 

adherent of the old Israelitish religion, in the days 
when, prophetic legend said, that religion was pro¬ 
scribed by Ahab (1 K. 18 3-16, aftdeiou [B], 

- 5 toi; [AL]). Violent as the persecution was, Obadiah 
ventured to hide a hundred prophets of Yahwe 4 by 
fifty in a cave.’ Many readers have been surprised by 
Obadiah’s (or 'Arabi’s?) pusillanimous speech in 1 K. 
I89-14. But may it not be the narrator’s object to 
bring out the fierceness of Ahab and the superhuman 
courage of Elijah? Later tradition has more to say 
about him, identifying him with the prophet (see Jer. 
Comm, in Ob., the third captain of fifty, who came to 
Elijah (2 K. 1 13) ; and the prophet’s widow, for whom 
Elisha wrought a miracle (2 K. 4 i), was his widow. 
His tomb was shown in Samaria with those of Elisha 
and John the Baptist, and the Epitaphium Paula 
describes the wild performances, analogous to those of 
modern dervishes, enacted before these shrines. The 
true story, however, may have been much misunder¬ 
stood ; ® L makes a brave attempt to make 18 4 more 
intelligible, but criticism has recovered the original 
story of Obadiah, which later copyists distorted (see 
Prophet, § 7). 

3. b. Azel, a descendant of Saul (1 Ch. 8 38 044). 

4. b. IZRAHIAH (tf.v.) of ISSACHAR (i Ch. 7 3 fJ.€ ifi&eta [B], 
o/ 35 ta f A]). 

5. A Gadite who came to David at Ziklag (i Ch. 12 9). 

6. Father of Ishmaiah (q.v.) (1 Ch. 27 19, imats aj86eiov [B], 
-fiiou [AL]). 

7. One of the sons of Hananiah b. Zerubbabel (1 Ch. 3 21, 
o/ 35 tas [L]), but according to 0 , Vg., and Pesh., he belongs to 
the sixth generation from Zerubbabel. 

8. A Merarite Levite (2 Ch. 34 12 ’lmajh a/Sfiias [AL]); cp 
below (9). 

9. b. Shemaiah of Jeduthun—also Merarite (1 Ch .9 16, ofi&ia. 
[A], a/ 3 ia IL]), see Abda (2). On the occurence of the name in 
Merarite lists see Ibri. 

10. One of Jehoshaphat’s commissioners for teaching the Law 
(2 Ch. 17 7, aPiay [B]), mentioned after Ben-hail ( q.v .), i.e., 
Ben-jerahmeel. Was his true name 4 Arabi (see above)? 

11. b. Jehiel, of the b’ne Joab, a family in Ezra’s caravan (see • 
Ezra i., § 2, ii., § 15BDOI Ezra89 (a$«a [B], a£afiia [A], 
a/ 35 iou [L])=t Esd. 83s Abadias (a^aStas [BA], a/ 3 Siov [L]). 
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Perhaps the priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra § 7), 
Neh. 10 5 [6] (a/ 35 [<]ia [liNA] a£ia? [L]); cp 12 25 (om. BN*A), 
o/ 3 Stas rag.], a£8taf [L], if not, however, to be connected 
wUh (8) above. 

OBADIAH (BOOK) 


Place in Canon (g 1). 
Amhor and headings (§ 2). 
Earlier crilicism (g 3). 
Earlier views of date (§ 4). 
In the Hebrew OT 


New text-critical basis (§ 5). 
Analysis (g 6). 

Origin of pans r and 2 (§ 7 /). 
Literature (§ 9). 

the Book of Obadiah stands 


fourth among the twelve ' minor ’ prophets, between 
p. Amos and Jonah. The primary reason for 
^ ^ this seems to be, not so much chronological 


Canon. 


theory, as the reference at the close of 


Amos (9i2) to the future occupation of the 
Idumaean territory by Judah, an event which is the 
climax of the so-called 'vision of Obadiah’ (Obad. 
18 /. 21). In ( 15 , however, Obadiah comes between Joel 
and Jonah, and certainly the parallelisms between Joel 
and Obadiah fully justify this arrangement. 

Jerome (on Obad. 1, cp Talm. Sank. 39), mentions 
a current Jewish identification of Obadiah with the 

_ . .. , steward of Ahab’s house (Obadiah, 

2. Author and 2) The scho|ion at the head of 

® * Ephrem's commentary, however, states 
that Obadiah was of the land of Shechem, of the district 
of Beth-Ephraim. The I'ita Prophetarum (for the 
two forms of which see Nestle, Marg . 24 f.) instead of 
' Beth-Ephraim ’ gives pr)daxapa./x and fieddaxo.pa.p 
respectively, and further states that Obadiah was the 
third ' captain of fifty,' whom the prophet Elijah spared 
(2 K. I13/); and in the longer form of the Vitce it is 
added that he became Elijah’s disciple, and went 
through much on his account. This, of course, has no 
historical authority; but it seems possible that the 
original tradition knew of a southern iShechem (see 
Siikchem). Brjdaxapan represents Beth-haccerem, 
which is probably a popular modification of Beth- 
jerahmccl. The writer of the original prophecy may, 
in fact, like some others of the literary prophets (to 
judge from their names), have been of Jerahmeelite ex¬ 
traction. The Jerahmeelite element in Judah increased 
after the Exile. The Talmud {Sank. 39) mentions a 
view that Obadiah was an Edomite proselyte. Of the 
headings, which arc three, the last (‘Thus has the Lord 
Yahwe said concerning Edom’) is not quite accurate, 
Yahwe not being the speaker, according to MT, except 
in z>v. 2 4 8 13 16. The two others, ‘Vision ( = prophecy) 
of Obadiah ’ and 4 Obadiah ’ scarcely represent the 
original form of the heading; ‘Obadiah,’ being so 
vague in its meaning, would have been followed by 
'son of.’ Probably we should read 'Arab! (cp 

Obed), and find a trace of the view (see above) that 
the prophet was an Edomite proselyte. T. K. c. 

[The difficulty of this small book is out of all pro¬ 
portion to its length, and it will be well to glance at an 
_ earlier solution of the complex problem 


3. Earlier 
criticism. 


before attempting a more complete explana¬ 
tion. We will therefore throw ourselves 
back into the point of view which was natural in 1884, 
and see to what extent this enigmatical book had 
yielded up its secret. That it should be left for other 
critics to widen the earlier solution rather than for the 
eminent scholar whose work we use as a starting- 
point, is a matter of profound regret. Criticism, how¬ 
ever, 4 like Dante among the shades, proves its life by 
moving what it touches’ (0T/O } >, preface, ix).] 

We begin with a sketch of the contents. Yahw6 has 
sent forth a messenger among the nations to stir them 
up to battle against the proud inhabitants of Mt. Seir, 
to bring them down from the rocky fastnesses which 
they deem impregnable. Edom shall be not only 
plundered, but utterly undone and expelled from his 
borders, and this he shall suffer (through his own folly) 
at the hands of trusted allies {w. x-19). The cause of 
this judgment is his cruelty to his brother Jacob. In 
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the day of Jerusalem's overthrow the Edomites rejoiced 
over the calamity, grasped at a share of the spoil, lay 
in wait to cut off the fugitives (w. 10-14). But now the 
day of Yahw& is near upon all nations, Esau and all the 
heathen shall drink full retribution for their banquet of 
carnage and plunder on Yah we’s holy mountain. A 
rescued Israel shall dwell in Mt. Zion in restored holi¬ 
ness ; the house of Jacob shall regain their old posses¬ 
sions ; Edom shall be burned up before them as chaff 
before the flame ; they shall spread over all Canaan, 
over the mountain of Esau and the S. of Judah, as well 
as over Gilead and the Philistine and Phoenician coast. 
The victorious Israelites shall come up on Mt. Zion to 
rule the mountain of Esau, and the kingdom shall be 
Yahw^'s {vv. 15-21). 

Sure criteria for determining the date appear to be 
furnished by vv. 10-14. The calamity of Jerusalem can 

„ .. only be the sack of the city by Nebuchad- 

. ar ter rezzar . t h e malevolence and cruelty of 

V 16 W 8 Of 

. . Edom on that occasion are characterised in 
* similar terms by several exilic and post- 
exilic writers (Ezek. 258 12/ 35 Lam. 421 Ps. 137 ). 
It is impossible to doubt that these verses were written 
under the impression of the events to which they refer. 
To regard the language as predictive (Caspari, Pusey, 
etc.) is to misunderstand the whole character of pro¬ 
phetic foresight. The opening verses, on the other 
hand, present a real difficulty. Obad. 1-68 agree so 
closely, and in part verbally, with Jer. 49 14-16 9/. 7, 
that the two passages cannot be independent; nor does 
it seem possible that Obadiah quotes from Jeremiah, 
for Obad. 1-8 is a well-connected whole, while the parallel 
verses in Jeremiah appear in different order interspersed 
with other matter, and in a much less lucid connection. 
In Jeremiah the picture is vague and Edom’s unwisdom 
( v . 7) stands without proof. In Obadiah the concep¬ 
tion is quite definite. Edom is attacked by his own 
allies, and his folly appears in that he exposes himself 
to such treachery. Again, the probability that the 
passage in Jeremiah incorporates disjointed fragments 
of an older oracle is greatly increased by the fact that 
the prophecy against Moab in the preceding chapter 
uses, in the same way, Is. 15 / and the prophecy of 
Balaam. But according to the traditional view, the 
prophecy against Edom in Jer. 49 dates from the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim, so that, if Obadiah and Jer. 49 
contain common matter, it seems necessary to conclude 
with Ewald, Graf, and many others, that Jeremiah and 
our Book of Obadiah alike quote from an older oracle 
(see, however, § 7). Ewald supposes that the treacher¬ 
ous allies of Edom are the Aramaeans, and the time 
that of Ahaz (2 K. 166 ) ; but, if his general theory be 
accepted, it would be more just to the tone of the prophecy 
to refer it to a later date, when Edom had been for some 
time independent and powerful, and it is not improbable 
that in Obad. 1-8 we have the first mention of that 
advance of the Arabs upon the land E. of Palestine 
which is referred to also in Ezek. 25 . The prominence 
given to Edom, and the fact that Chaldoea is not 
mentioned at all, make it probable that the book was 
not written in Babylonia. The same verse speaks of 
exiles in Sepuarad {q.v.). Sepharad is probably 
Sardis, the Qparda of Darius in the Behistun inscription. 
The language is quite consistent with a date in the 
Persian period. 

The eschatological picture in the closing verses 
equally favours a late date. The conceptions of the 
'rescued ones' ( p'letdh , na ,( ?s)» of the sanctity of Zion, 
of the kingship of Yahw6, are the common property of 
the later prophets. Like most of them, too, the writer 
gives expression to the intensified antithesis between 
Judah and the surrounding heathen in the prediction of 
a consuming judgment on the latter—the great ' day of 
Yahw&. ’ With Joel, in particular, he agrees in some 
striking points, both material and verbal, so closely 
that one of the two must be dependent on the other 
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(Joel 3 19 cp Obad. 10 14, Joel 33 cp Obad. n, Joel 232 
3 17 cp Obad. 17), and the language of Joel332 [5] 
certainly seems to imply quotation from Obadiah. It 
is also plausible to see a point of contact between 
Joel 36 , which refers to ‘sons of Judah and Jerusalem ’ 
as having been sold to the ‘ sons of Javan,’ and 
Obad. 20 * the exiled band of Jerusalem which is in 
Sepharad. ’ Nor can we pass over the fact that while 
Obadiah still uses the phrases ‘house of Jacob,’ and 
• house of Joseph,' the northern tribes have become to 
him a mere name ; the restoration he thinks of is a 
restoration of the kingdom of Jerusalem, and even 
Gilead is to be occupied, not by Joseph, but by 
Benjamin. w. R. S. 

There are three critical processes which have to be 
employed in order more fully to solve our problems. 

We must first be searching in our textual 
criticism ; we must then ascertain the 
component parts of the work before us, 
if we suspect it of being composite ; we must lastly 
investigate the origin of each part, taking it in connec¬ 
tion with parallel passages elsewhere. 

The principal textual corrections, so far as the present 
writer can see, are as follows :— 


5. New text- 
critical basis. 


Verses 5-7 should probably run thus 1 — 

If thieves came upon thee, 

Would they steal more than they needed ? 

If vintagers came upon thee, 

Would they not leave gleaning grapes? 

How are thy purposes broken, 

Thy wise thoughts become foolish ! 

All thy confederates have befooled thee, 

All thy friends have deceived thee. 

The wise have perished from Edom, 

And those that understand from the mountains of Esau ; 
Thy heroes, O Teman, are affrighted. 

That every one may be cut off from the mountains of Esau. 


In zw. 10-14 the editor has even surpassed himself in the 
endeavour to make sense out of a had text, but he has handed 
on to us what he found, and underneath his ingenious explana¬ 
tions we can trace, as it appears, with almost complete precision, 
the original text, of which this is a rendering. 2 


For cruelty to thy brother Jacob 
Shame covers thee—thou art cut off. 

Jerahmeelites stand to look on, 

Ishmaelites, Misrites, exult, 

Rehobothites tread down thy cities, 

Jerahmeelites make a mock of thee. 

Triumph not over thy brother like the Rehobothites, 

And rejoice not over the sons of Judah like the Arabians, 
And mock not aloud like the Misrites, 

And befool not his terrified ones like the Jerahmeelites, 
And come not forward to cut off his escaped ones, 

And betray not his fugitives like the Misrites. 


1 ’TltrCR comes from a variant to c' 23 > 7X 

nn’SU is an editor's transformation of a corruptly written 
Wncp XSl (cp Jer. 499). The key to v. 6 is to be found in 
12 mi an pX (hy which We. confesses himself baffled). Read 
sprian nyaj Tnac’np nasfo -px. px comes from -px, u 
from npaj. bi v . 7 ^l2J.Tiy = VxEnV> a gloss on the corrupt 
word lafj/. For linte read 7^20 ; for -) 1 ? 1 ^ 3 * read *?2 (ditto- 
graphed). The next four words should be Tli'ID ^xyECp ^XSnV 
rnarn ; a gloss. Verses 8 f. have been made into predictions 
by the editor. For mian read D'1'2E *, cp Jer. 49 7 (<! 3 , Pesh.). 

which has exercised so many minds, is probably a mis¬ 
written a late gloss on 

2 In v . 10 (end) c^l>S which spoils the trimeter, should be 
D’^XOnT; DV 2 is a corrupt fragment of the same word (ditto- 
graphed). For -pcy read 11£y\ The next clause should be 

D , ‘1S21 D’^xyctip, and the next ?)'iy 1012^ CTQnil (X12 
and DU confounded). Then try^ D^Xtypup T^J/1 (cp a 
similar error in text of Ps. 2219). In the next line read 
n*runru 7nKa ; then, for D12X mu, read cupya ; next, 
DUiUD TJU 3 3 'y^PT^Xl and rry 1 ?! are often confounded). 

After this come some doublets. Then D’SxpnTS vSl2J i ?3Dn -i ?Xl. 
In w . 14 p-lB'^y comes from ^KDnY, which was a correction of 
1TX DV*> and D1U bom D'l!»!22* 
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A similar remark maj' be made on w. 19-21, which should 
run, approximately, thus 1 — 

And they shall occupy the Negeb and the Shephelah, 

The highland of Jerahmeel and of Missur, 

And they shall possess the land of the Kenites, 

They shall possess the land of the Zarephathites ; 

They shall possess the land of the Ishmaelites, 

And Jerahmeel shall belong to Judah. 

In ascertaining the component parts (if such there be) 
of the work before us, we begin by noticing (1) that 
ft A nl ^ rst ^ ve Verses a ^ so occur in Jer. 
f , ^_ S1 49 14-16 and 9, while vv. 6 8 ga have points 

0 00 * of contact with Jer. 49 10 (viSirn) 7 and 

.22 b respectively, and (2) that there is a marked differ¬ 
ence of subject between vv. 1-14 and 15^ on the one 
hand and vv. 15a and 16-21 on the other. It is evident, 
not only that the former section was originally in¬ 
dependent of the latter, but also that the writer or (at 
any rate) editor of Jer. 497-22 was only acquainted with 
the former. This bisection of our Obadiah is supported 
by Wellhausen .and Nowack ; these scholars, however, 
think that vv. 6 8 f, and one or two phrases in v. 5 are 
later insertions. This view is not favoured by a keener 
textual criticism ; but Wellhausen’s transposition of the 
two parts of v. 15 is clearly right. 

. From our text-critical point of view, it is impossible to follow 
either G. A. Smith (who makes vzk i-6 an independent prophecy 
against Edom, used by Jeremiah), or Konig, who distributes the 
contents thus:— (a) zn>. 1-10 (but^.7 an expansion, the closing 
words being pleonastic beside v . 8 ; probably alsoz\ 9 b f because 
of the late word *?pp), 16 a 18 19 a 20b ; (b) w. 11-15 i6£ 17 19^ 
20a 21. 

The difference of subject in the two parts may be 
briefly stated. The first part speaks of the judgment 
upon Edom as past (or at any rate imminent) and as 
the just retribution of Edom’s unbrotherly conduct 
towards Israel. As Edom joined the neighbouring 
peoples in triumphing over Israel (Judah) and deceiving 
and capturing its fugitives, so, now that Edom is cut off, 
the neighbouring peoples gather together to mock at its 
calamity and tread down its cities. * As thou hast done, 
it is done unto thee ; thy deed returns on thine own 
head.’ The second part represents the judgment as 
still future ; but Edom’s punishment is only a specimen 
of the punishment of all the nations with which Yahwe 
is displeased. The only safe refuge will be Mt. Zion. 
The house of Jacob (Judah) and the house of Joseph 
(Israel) will unite in the work of destroying the arch¬ 
enemy Edom. The whole of the S., SE., and SW. of 
Palestine, which has hitherto been occupied by peoples 
hostile to Israel, shall now become incorporated into the 
land of Judah. The style of the first part is vigorous 
and full of colour ; that of the second is feeble and 
prosaic in the extreme. In the first part Edom is dis¬ 
tinguished from Jerahmeel ; in the second Jerahmeel is 
virtually identified with Edom, the reason being that (as 
we shall see) the Edomites had in the meantime occupied 
the territory which anciently belonged to the Jerahmeelites 
and kindred tribes. 

We have now to examine the origin, first of vv. 1-14 

7 Ori ’n of 1S ^’ anc * next VVm 15(Z l6 ' 21 ’ each 

‘p? T P art i n connection with parallel passages 

xaiu A* 1 1 

elsewhere. 

A comparison of the parallel portions of Obadiah and 
1 Itj’y ‘"I'THX and □'iRtySs'ftX are glosses (We.). For O'ISX 
and piDJ? read VxCiTV and 11 VI 2 , is a corruption of 

^xonr, and i:Vj a variant to rta. In v. 20 ^ni.T^nn and 
are both corruptions of \)2 is a gloss. For 

D’jyjDItfX read Tpl pIX (cp 0 ). In nSIJTiy, iy is a ditto- 
graphed -is ; (otisis) is misplaced. The second 

should also be iSlp. C^dl* should be C'SxyiD:?', a variant 
to Q'nms (which read, in lieu of TIBD2)- 3jjfl ny-px icn* is a 
fuller repetition of ICH'1 (v. 19). In v. 21 is a corrup¬ 
tion of iSth ; p'S 1.12 O'y'tflO comes from D'SxyW' px 
(words transposed), and from ISIS 1 ? (a gloss). l£*y irrnx , 
is also a gloss. For nil'S read mil’ 1 ? \ H2lScn should be 
VxSnT (as in 2 S. 12 26). 
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of Jer 40 7*22 proves beyond dispute that the author of 
the latter work borrowed from ‘ Obadiah,' or rather from 
the original * Obadiah,’ which was without vv . 15a 16-21. 
If, therefore, Jer. 497-22 is by Jeremiah, who wrote it, 
as is supposed (sec Jer. 462), in the fourth year of the 
reign of Jehoiakim (circa 606 B.C. ), the capture of Jeru¬ 
salem (when the Edomites behaved so unmercifully), 
and the danger to which (according to the prophetic 
poet) Edom is now exposed, must both be prior to the 
Babylonian invasion of Judah. In this case it will be 
natural to explain vv . 10-14 of the same event that is 
referred to in Ain. 1 9 it, where Musur and Edom are 
accused of cruelty to the kindred people of Israel in its 
time of sore distress, and, if we could trust the narrative 
in 2 Ch. 21 16/ , we might suppose the capture of Jeru¬ 
salem by Philistines and Arabians in the reign of Jehoram 
mentioned by the Chronicler to be the event intended. 
Unfortunately, the pre-exilic date of Am. 19-12 and Jer. 
49 7-22 is by no means secure (see Amos, 9 ; J kkemiAH, 
Book of, §§ 12-14), and the historicity of the Chronicler’s 
statement is not less questionable (see Jeiioram, § 5). 
From the fact that the first part of Obadiah is used in 
Jer. 497-22 we may justly infer that, like Jer. l.c., it is 
post-exilic ; only we shall do well to assume a con¬ 
siderable interval between Obad. 1-1415^ and the appendix 
(which was unknown to the Jeremianic writer). The 
view that Obad. and Jer. 497-22 derive the elements 
common to both from a prophecy older than either, 
which has been incorporated with least alteration by 
Obad., though still held by Driver (Ititrod .< u ), 319), 
Wildeboer (Lctterkunde^\ 351), and G. A. Smith ( Twelve 
Prophets , 2171) is, from our point of view, unnecessary. 

Our next step is to compare Obad. 1-14 \$b with certain 
other parallel passages, 1 viz. (a) Mai. 1 2-5, (b) Mic. 48 /;, 
(c) Lamentations, (</) Is. 63 18 64 ion [9/. ], (e) certain 
psalms, (/) Is. 21 1-10, (g) a story in Jeremiah, (h) Esther, 
(?) Judith. We adhere to the point of view which has 
already led us to satisfactory results, starting from a 
carefully emended critical text, not from the often corrupt 
Massoretic text. A previous perusal of parts of the 
articles Lamentations and Micaii will probably 
assist the reader to realise the exegetical importance of 
attention to the text-critical problems. 

(a) From Mai. 1 2-5 we learn that shortly before the 
date of Malachi’s prophecy the mountains of Edom had 
been laid waste, and it is reasonable to see in this an 
allusion to an important stage in the displacement of the 
Edomites by the XA BAT.EANS ( q . v . ) some time before 
312 B.C. It is natural (as Wellhausen first pointed out) 
to illustrate Obadiah by Malachi, and consequently by 
Diodorus (see Edom, § 9). 

( b) One of the later appendices to the prophecies of 
Micah (Mic. 4 8-56 [5]) contains a definite announcement 
of a siege of Jerusalem in which Zarephathites and other 
hostile nations are concerned, and of a captivity of Jeru¬ 
salemites in Jerahmcel (Mic. 4 10). See Micah, Book 
of, § 4 . 

(c) and (d) supplement each other, and fully agree 
with the situation described in Obad. 11-14, an d if we 
further take (e) into account— i.e., the psalms which (as 
a searching criticism shows) relate to the oppression of 
the Jews and the destruction of the temple by Arabians, 
and which further speak of Jewish captives, or at least 
enforced residents, among the Jerahmcelites or Edomites 
—it will be difficult to retain much doubt as to the 
particular events referred to in this portion of Obadiah. 
These events were the capture of Jerusalem by the 
Babylonians aided and abetted by the Cushites, Jerah- 
meelites, and Misrites. The participation of these N. 
Arabians in the destruction of the Jewish state is not 
indeed mentioned in 2 K. 25 i/i ; but it may be referred 

1 Joel 3 [ 4 ] 19, where * Misraim ’ (Egypt) should he * Misrim’ 
(Musri); Am. 9 12, and Is. 34 (all post-exilic) might be added to 
the list, also the prophecies on Misrim (Musri) and Jerahmeel 
which appear to underlie those on Egypt, Elam, and Babylon in 
Jer. 46 49 50 / The investigation of these hidden prophecies 
would involve too great a digression. 
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to in 2 K. 242 1 (w. 2-4 are not improbably misplaced), 
and we seem to have an indirect confirmation of the fac 
in the asserted invasion of Judah in Asa’s reign by 
‘ Zerah ( q . v .) the Cushite’ ( i . e ., the X. Arabian Zar- 
hites), and in the asserted capture of Jerusalem by the 
‘Philistines’ (Zarephathites) and the ‘Arabians that were 
near the Cushites’ (2 Ch. 1 49 21 16/). Of the psalms 
which refer to this and the following period it is enough 
to refer to Pss. 42-43 74 79 120 137 140 . A passage 
from 42-43 (emended text) is quoted elsewhere (see 
Mizar). The speaker is a company of Jews dwelling 
among Jerahmeelite oppressors, and the value of this 
and the parallel psalms (excluding Pss. 74 79 ) is that 
they show the long continuance of Jerahmeelite— i.e. , X. 
Arabian—oppression (cp also Is. 628 /., and the references 
to the hostility of neighbours in Xehemiah). Winckler 
(AOF 2455) even thinks that the Moabites, Ammonites, 
and Arabians [rather the Misrites, Jerahmcelites, and 
Arabians] were the agents in the destruction of the wall 
referred to in Xeh. I 3; but see Xehemiah, § 1. At 
any rate, a series of Jerahmeelite captivities may pretty 
safely be assumed ; it is to these that reference is made, 
not only in Am. 1 9 and Mic. 4 10 (emended text), but also 
in Ps. 42 /., as appears from the direct reference to a 
hoped-for return to Jerusalem, and in Ps. 137 (emended 
text), 'l'he improbability of the ordinary view of Ps. 137 
has been well shown by W. E. Barnes. 

The attempt of Barnes, however, to make Ps. 137 refer entirely 
to Edom without touching the MT is unsuccessful.Here, as in 
some other passages, l ?23 (as if 723 ) is miswritten for ^*OnV 
which should he restored both in 7 >. 1 and in v. 8. The passages 
which best illustrate our present subject are vv. 127 8— 

r. On the heritage of Jerahmeel we wept, | remembering Zion ; 

2. The Arabs in the midst thereof had beaten | our harps to 
pieces. 

7. Remember, O Yahwe ! against Edom’s sons | the wicked¬ 
ness of the plunderers, 

Who said, Break down, break down \ her sanctuaries. 

11. To thee also, O house of Jerahmeel! j plunderers shall come; 

Jacob shall uproot thee, and shall overthrow | all thy 
palaces. 

Ps. 137 has a twofold reference ; it commemorates alike the past 
and the present. Edomite oppression sLill continues (as Ps. 120 
140 , critically emended and explained, amply prove); but the 
tradition of still greater calamities, of which Jerahmeel and Edom 
are guiliy, is still handed on. The temple itself fell a prey to the 
plunderers in that fatal day when the Arabian Cushites and 
Misrites profaned its holy precincts (Ps. 74 , cp Is. 63 18), and the 
blood of faithful Jews flowed like water (Ps. 79 3, cp Joel 3 [ 4 ] 19 
Am. In). One would gladly avoid touching the traditional 
text of so well-known a psalm ; but a strict exegesis of that 
text is impossible. 

The Lamentations, too, and the not less affecting 
than dramatic outburst in Is. 637-64 are also commemor¬ 
ative ; but Is. 63 1-6 and Obad. 1-14 15a are prospective. 

A connection of * Obadiah ’ with Pss. 74 42-43 79 44 60 61 84 63 
80 was maintained by Vaihinger in 1869. 

(/) Is. 21 r-10 has been as much misunderstood as 
Ps. 137 . It is ‘a poetic prophecy on the fall of Edom ’ 
(Crit. Rev. 11 [1901] 18). The plunderers seen in 
prophetic vision, whose progress at first produces deep 
alarm in the prophet (v. 3 f .), are not Elamites and 
Medes, but presumably XabaUvans. Verse 2 b appears 
to be a gloss, ‘concerning Jerahmeel 3 and Missur 
(Musri) ; all its palaces he destroys.’ Then the prophet 

1 ‘ Yahwe sent against him bands of the Cushim, and bands of 
the Aramaeans [Jerahmeelites], and bands of the Misrites, and 
sent them against Judah to destroy it, according to the word of 
Yahw'e which he spoke by means of his servants the prophets.’ 
The emendations have been pointed out already elsewhere ; ‘ Am¬ 
monites ’ is not unfrequenily miswritten for ‘ Amalekiles,’ which 
comes from ‘ Jerahmeeliles,’ and is here a gloss on Ararnttans. 
The reference to the prophets must be very late ; it includes 
especially Micah. 

2 Winckler’s study of Ps. 137 , entitled ‘Die golah in Daphne’ 
(AOF 2 408 jff'.'), dated Nov. 1890, is subsequent in origin to 
the restoration given here. Winckler has perhaps attempted loo 
much ; his textual criticism is not as impressive as his very able 
historical criticism. The Jewish captives by the myrtles (c'3“y;) 
of Daphne near Aniioch (t68 b.C.) have left 11s no record of their 
religious and patriotic melancholy. See Myrtle. 

3 ‘ Elam ’ and * Madai ’ both came from fragments of * Jerah¬ 
meel’ ; cp the ‘ Elam’ in Jer. 4934 pf., which should be, Or at 
least originally was, ‘Jerahmeel.’ See Prophet, § 45. 
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explains how Yahwe directed a seer to be set on the 
look-out, and how at first he saw something which 
apparently boded no good, but how, when he saw more 
clearly, he exclaimed, 4 Fallen, fallen is Jerahmeel; its 
palaces he has broken, has levelled to the ground.’ 
Here, again, a strict exegesis of MT is impossible, and 
only after much practice elsewhere should the corrector 
try his fortune. See Crit. Bib. 

(g) The story in Jeremiah is the awful one of which 
the hero is Ishmael b. Nethaniah (Jer. 407-41 18). Else¬ 
where (Jeremiah [Book], § 6, col. 2378) the narra¬ 
tive is viewed as a Midrash. It may be so indeed ; but 
Jer. 41 10 seems to be based on fact. Ishmael, according 
to the common view, was a member of the royal house 
of Judah (cp Ishmael, 2). Really, however, he was a 
Jerahmeelite, 1 and although temporarily employed as a 
Jewish captain, his sympathies were with the Jerah- 
meelites. The statement that he 4 carried captive all 
the rest of the people that were in Mizpah, . . . and 
departed to go over to the Ammonites 2 [Jerahmeelites ?],’ 
may be a reminiscence of the fact which another writer, 
in Obad. 14, describes as 4 cutting off his (Judah’s) escaped 
ones. ’ 

(/i) There is no doubt great attractiveness in the 
mythological explanation of the Book of Esther (see 
Esther, Purim). It is possible, however, that under¬ 
lying the present story there may be an older one which 
related to a massacre of Jewish captives in the land of 
Jerahmeel. Hainan (Heman?) the Agagite is certainly 
more at home in Cushan-rehoboth than in 4 Shushan the 
palace.’ 4 Mordecai,’ too, must originally have been a 
corruption of 4 Carmeli ’ or of some other modification 
of 4 Jerahmeeli,’ 3 and ‘Esther’ may come from ‘lsraelith.’ 
This is not the place to examine fully into the basis of 
the existing narrative ; we simply adopt a theory, for 
which there are many parallels in other parts of the OT, 
and notably in the apocryphal Book of Judith. In 
neither of its forms can the story of Esther have been 
historical ; but still it may have a historical kernel in the 
tradition of barbarous cruelty shown by the N. Arabians 
to Jewish captives. See Purim, § 7. 

(i) The Book of Judith, too, in its present form may, 
as Winckler thinks (AOF2274 ff. ), contain mytho¬ 
logical elements. But the story of the siege of Bethulia 
(Beth-el = Jerusalem ?) by Moabites, Edomites, and 
Ammonites (Misrites, Edomites, and Jerahmeelites?) 
may have been told long before it was committed to 
writing, and so became the warp on which a great 
romancer wove his richly embroidered tale.' 4 Missur ’ 
(the N. Arabian Musri) became ‘Asshur,’ and so a 
place was ready for the occupation of the famed. 
Nebuchadrezzar (see Crit. Bib.). 

The origin of the first part of Obadiah has now been 
shown. It is primarily a prophetic announcement of 
‘tidings’ (njflcty) which 4 we have heard 

^ Partin t° r ’ as J er ” * * ^ ave ^ earc *] fr oni Yahwe,’ 
relative to a judgment upon Edom. In 
setting forth the causes of this act of strict retributive 
justice, however, the writer gives us a commemorative 
summary of the facts of the great long-past catastrophe, 
when Edom and its neighbours assisted the ruthless 
Babylonians. As to the date, we can only say that it 
must have been later than 588, but not so late as 312. 
Cp Lamentations. 

The second part, as we have seen, must belong to a 
later period. Its literary weakness and the strong 
interest which it reveals in eschatology, together with its 
implied assumption that the Negeb is in the hands of 
the Edomites (who have been gradually driven from 
their ancient seats by the Nabataeans), and the absence 

1 JHIE comes from JTIIEj ‘of the race of 

Jerahmeel.’ Nethaniah, too, is probably a distortion of the 
ethnic Ethani, 4 Ethanite.’ 

2 The confusion between ‘Ammonites' and ‘Amalekites’ 
(Jerahmeelites) already referred to. 

3 See Mordecai. By near or distant origin, though not in 
sentiment, the personage spoken of was a Jerahmeelite. 
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of any trace of an acquaintance with it in Jer. 497-22, 
combine to prove this. The expressions in MT(*.^., 
run Snn m 1 ?:. and tied, v. 20) which have often been used 
as indications of date are valueless for us, because solely 
due to corruption of the text. Several of the passages, 
however, referred to for Pt. I. are almost, or quite, 
equally illustrative for Pt. II.; in particular perhaps 
Joel 3 [ 4 ] 19, because Joel, or the writer who takes this 
name, has apparently been influenced by both parts of 
our Obadiah (see references in § 4). 

In taking leave of our book it may be remarked that 
the fulness with which it has been treated has been partly 
dictated by regard for the Book of Psalms. The back¬ 
ground of many psalms being similar to that of Obadiah, 
we may venture to hope that we have in some measure 
prepared the way for a more effective treatment of these 
difficult but fascinating compositions. Perhaps we may 
indicate Ps. 22 as a portion which will gain much from 
a clearer view of the picture in Obad. n-14. 

P»esides the introductions and general commentaries, see Jager, 
Ueb. das Zeitalter des Ob. (1837); Caspari, Der Pr. Ob. aus - 
gelegt (1842); Delitzsch, ‘ Wann weissagte 

9 . Literature. Ob.?‘ in Zt./. Luther. Theol., 1851, pp. 91 
ff.\ Vaihinger, ‘Zeitalter der Weissagung des 
Pr. Ob.,’ in Merx’s A rchiv. 1 (1869) 488 ff. ; Seydel, Der Pr. Ob. 
(1869); Peters (R. Cath.), 1892; Bachmann, 1892; Winckler, 
4 Obadja, ’ A OF 2 425 ff. 

W. R. S. § 3/ ; T. K. C. §§ if. sff 

OBAL { 72 )V), Gen. 1028f = i Ch. I22, Ebal, 2. 

OBDIA ( 0 BA 1 & [A]), 1 Esd. 5 38 = Ezra 2 61 , 

Habaiah. 

obed om ‘servant,’ might be a shortened theo- 
phorousname ; cp Ar. * abd , etc., coBhA [BAL], koBhA 
[A in 1-4] ; but it more probably comes from a clan- 
name. Has it not been altered from 'Arab!, 4 an 
Arabian’? Cp Obadiah, Obed-edom, and note that 
6 is called b. Gaal— i.e. , probably b. Jerahmeel; cp 
Gilgal, Gilead, both of which names may be similarly 
explained). See, however, Gaal, § 1. 

1. B. EphlaJ, a descendant of Sheshan (1 Ch. 237 /.). 

2. One of David's heroes (1 Ch. 11 47, uojSrj 6 [BN]). See 
David, § 11, n. 3. 

3. B. Shemaiah b. Obed-edom (1 Ch.267). 

4. Father of Azariah [15] (2 Ch. 23 1). 

5. Father of Jesse (Ruth 41721 f. [P], 1 Ch. 2 12, ia)07}5 [A]) 

6 . Father of Gaal ( q.v .); MT, less correctly, Ebed. 

OBED-EDOM (DhX 12 V, 4 servant of DIN ; 1 cp Ph. 

C/S 1, no. 295, DTK "pD, ib. 365, and 
possibly Punic and MH |D 1 N ; <\BgAAap<\, aBAgAom. 
etc., see below ; coBgAapoc [Jos. Ant. vii. 42]), as the 
text stands, a Philistine of Gath, but according to an 
emendation of MT, 2 a Rehobothite, mentioned in the 

1 Is c*W the name of a deity? As in the case of cnR. the 
name of the ancestor of the Edomites (see Edom), opinions are 
divided. It has even been doubted whether the two ‘Edoms’ 
are Lo be connected (Nold., Buhl), cik may conceivably be a 
god, but not qhn 5 or criK> hut not c*lN- The present writer 
(following We., HC ( 3 ), 47. n. 2 ; St. GVI 1 121 ; WRS, Ret. 
Setn.M, 42, n. 4, and others) considers ciR to be at any rate 
a divine name. It is true that not all compounds of -73$; 
are lheophorous (Baeth. Beitr. 10, n.); but Baethgen’s^ render¬ 
ing ‘servant of men’ has nothing to recommend it. Egyptian 
inscriptions referred lo by W. M. Mfiller (As. u. Fur. 
315^) seem to favour this view; we find a divine name 
’A-tu-ma, which reappears in a (N. Pal.) city compounded with 
3 amaS (the sun-god). ’A-tu-ma appears to correspond to a 
Hehrew divine name cnR* According to WMM, lhe older form 
of Edom was o 5 oyx, but Thotmes III. and Amenholep II. heard 
it pronounced with an a (for d ); the a in some of 0’s forms will 
be noticed. Possibly, Abdadum is as near the true pronunciation 
as we can get. Following 0 ’s readings, Klo. takes the name to 
be a corruption of Tin “ny or pltfliDj,’. On the whole subject, 
cp Nold. ZDMG 40 166 42 470 and Baeth. Beitr. 10, n. 3, who 
are on the side opposed to WRS. Reference may be made also 
to Rosch, ZDAfGSS 646 (1884) who treats Edom as a divine 
name and identifies with Kozah (see Edom, § 12). See also 
Jehoshaphat, col. 2352, n. 1. 

2 [See Crit. Bib., and cp Rehoboth. According to this 
theory, 'flan D'“IR'*Ul? (‘ Obed-edom the Gittite ’) has been cor¬ 
rupted out of *nirnn D'"lK’ 3 ^y (‘ Arab-edom—Arabia of 
Edom—the Rehobothite’). For a parallel to ’Arab-edom see 
Solomon’s Servants [Children of]. Here, however, the 
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history of the ark in David's time ; for three months he 
is said to have sheltered the ark of Yahwfe in his house 
(2 S. 610; afieddado /ul [A], v. 11, -5av [L]). Difficult 
as is the story to which this passage belongs (see Ark, 
§5, Pf.rez-uzzau, Kehoboth), there is almost greater 
need for historical criticism in the narrative into which 
it has been introduced (with little variation) by the Chron¬ 
icler (1 Ch. 13 i 3 /. ; afieddapa/j. [H], v. 14 ; <£ L substan¬ 
tially as above). That * all Israel' joined David in bringing 
up the ark to Jerusalem, we know from 2 S. 615. The 
older narrative in its present form does not state how 
* all Israel * came to be with David, and the Chronicler 
cannot be blamed for supposing that they had been 
summoned to escort the ark. Then follows, according 
tb the Chronicler, the institution by David of a sort of 
musical service. Priests, Levites, and singers in great 
numbers are present, and among them we meet with 
Obed-edom, 1 a singer and a doorkeeper (1 Ch. 15 18 ; 
a/3 aedop. [B], a/3 SedwpL [X], aftdeddop. [L], v. 21 and v. 24 , 
a/35o oofi [X in v. 24], a/3 SeSdopi, -<v/jl [L], v. 25 a/3 bobop. 
[BX], aftebabbau [L] ; 1 Ch. 1 65, aftbobop [BX], 

a/3 bebbop [L]). See Porter. 

Obed-edom appears in Ch. as the ‘son of Jeduthun ’ (1 Ch. 
16 38, afiSoSon [BkA], afiScSSovfi [L], a Merarite Levite), and 
the head of a house belonging to the Korahites (1 Ch. 2647^ 
[a/ 35 o 6 op. (BA throughout, except afiSeSo/i, A once in v . 8), 
a/ 3 SeSSop. (I.)]; contrast the number herewith 16 38); and it is 
especially stated, 1 Ch. 265, that ‘God blessed him,’a state¬ 
ment ohviously based on 13 14. Obed-edom is again referred to in 
2 Ch. 20 24 (written plene DVUt ia/ 35 e 6 op. [B], -8o8op. [Bb] f 
a/ 35 e 5 op. [A], -e 58 a>p. [L]), where, however, the text of the original 
document ( = 2 K. 14 14) has been modified by the Chronicler or 
the author of the Midrash, from which he may have drawn (see 
Kittel in SHOT ). Cp Genealogies i., § 7 [ii.]; also Psalms, 
§ 26(10), where Cheyne discusses die obscure name Jeduthun. 

S. A. C. 

OBEISANCE, to make, or do (njnFlL* ; n), Gen. 3/7 

43 28 Ex. 18 7 etc., AV ; also in RV in several places where AV 
has ‘bowed himself,’ ‘did reverence,’ or (2 S. 164, of Ziba) 
‘humbly beseech.’ ‘I humbly thank thee’ expresses Ziba’s 
meaning better. Prostration might, it appears, be performed 
not merely on entering the presence of a superior, but also on 
receiving a favour from him. See Salutations. 

OBELISKS (nm*P), Jer. 43 13 RV m &- See Mas- 

SEBAH. 

OBETH (ooBhB [A]), 1 Esd. 832 = Ezra 86, Ebed, 2. 

OBIL (with long I; ^3iX, ‘ camel-driver;' cp Abel, 
and Dozy, Israel, zu Mekka , 194, or possibly one of the distor¬ 
tions of 4 lerahmeel ’; cp Shaphat [v. 29] = Zephathi, the name 
of Davids keeper of the camels [Che.]), 1 Ch. 2730 (a£tas [B], 
ov/ 3 . [A], u>/ 3 i K [L]). See Ishmakl, § 2. 

OBLATION. For Hfpp, viinhah , jinf?, korban, 
nonn, terumah , .TCnj-i, terumtyydh , see Sacrifice. For 
DRil’D, maseth , see Taxation and Tribute. 

OBOTH (nnx), a stage in the wandering in the 
wilderness, Nu. 3343/! (cra>/ 3 aj 0 [B, but to/ 3 . B» in Nu. 21 10/I], 
toj 3 . [AFL]). Probably a corruption of ninj/ (or 3 ^?). See 
Wanderings. 

OCHIEL (oxihAoc [BA]), RV Ochielus, 1 Esd. 1 9 , 
= 2 Ch. 359, J EIEL, 8 . 

OCHIM(D'n'X), Is. 1321, AV m s- See Jackal, 3. 

OCHRE, RED (Tjb), Is. 44 13, RV“e-. RV Pencil. 

OCIDELUS (ookciAhAoc [A]), 1 Esd. 922 = Ezra 
10 22 , Jozabad, 7 . 

OCINA (okcina [BA], joyc kinaioyc [X c * a ; 

N* has a shortened text]), mentioned in Judith 2 28 along with 
Tyre, Sidon, and Sur (see Sur), may represent or perhaps 
p3V (see Ptolemais). So, already, Grolius. 


most important point is the assumption that ‘Obed-edom’ was 
a native not of the Philistine city of Gath, but of a place in the 
Negeb where Yahwe was known and worshipped (Che.).] 

1 The reason for the transformation of Obed-edom, the Gittite 
or Rehobothite, into a Levite may be gathered from 1 Ch. 15 2 
(cp Perez-uzzah). It may be compared with the transformation 
of Zadok (7.7/.); cp Genealogies i., § 7 [v.]. See also We. 
ProlM), 1747^; Kue. Einl. i. 2150 /. 
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OCRAN, RV Oehran (pjDr; expAN [BAL]; cp 
Achar [Achan], an Ashcritc, father of Pagiel (Nu .I13. 
etc. [P]). 

oded pn/ir, c P xnr, iddo; coAha [bal]). 

1. Father of Azariah, a prophet in the time of Asa (2 Ch. 15 1). 
In v. 8 he himself appears as a prophet. Probably the words 
‘(of) Oded the prophet’ or ‘(of) Azariah, son of Oded the 
prophet,’ should be placed in the margin as a gloss ; cp Kittel in 
SBOT (v. i,«Sa 5 [A], v. 8, a^apiov [A], a 8a8 [B]). 

2. A prophet of Samaria at the time of Pekah’s invasion of 
Judah (2 Ch. 2S9). 

ODOLLAM (oAoAAam [AV]), 2 Macc. 1238 AV, 
RV Adullam. 

ODOMERA, AV Odonarkes, with mg. Odomarra 

(oAomhpa [AXV], oiAomhpa [X*] ; Odaren ), a chief 
slain by Jonathan the Maccabee in one of his raids from 
Beth-basi (156 b.c.) ; 1 Macc. 966 . Cp Phasiron. 

ODOURS (Oymiama), Rev. 58 etc. See Incense. 

ODOURS, SWEET. 1. DW 3 , btsdmim , 2 Ch. 

16 14 etc. See Simce, Balsam. 

2. nirn, nlhoth , Lev. 26 31 Dan. 2 46, but more commonly 
‘sweet savour.’ See Sacrifice. 

OFFERING. See Sacrifice. 

OFFICER. OFFICERS. The word is used in the 
EV to render eight distinct Hebrew and Greek terms 
most of which are elsewhere rendered otherwise ; indeed, 
the OT terms which are used to represent official posi¬ 
tions are frequently so ambiguous or of so extended a 
meaning, that a consistent translation would have been 
almost hopeless. 

The words in question are :— 

1. D"1Dj saris. See ?"unuch. 

2 * *1l2CS soter. See Scribe. 

3 * nissab , tiesib. See Deputy; Saul, § 2, n. 1. 

4. 3*1, rab. See Rab, Rabbi. 

5. vps, pdkid. See Overseer. 

6. Quite generally, Esth. 63, RV * they that did 

[the king’s] business.’ 

7. Trpaxrwp, Lk. 1258, RVn»g. ‘exactor’— i . e ., strictly, exactor 
of the fine assigned by the judge ; Symm. gives rrp. for HEMl, 

‘ creditor,’ Ps. 108 [ 109 ] 11. The word also occurs in 0 of Is. 3 12, 
and Aq. Theod. Is. 60 17. In the Egyptian papyri irpaKTtop may 
mean ‘the public accountant.’ 1 Altogether the word is too 
vague, and Mt.’s viajperr}^ to be preferred. Cp Julicher, 
Gleichnisreden, 2 242. 

8 . vTrrjpeTT)?, lit. ‘servant’— f.e., beadle or bailiff, Mt. 525; 
Lk.’s w’ord npaKTiop is misleading as suggesting a reference to a 
fine. Cp Jn. 7 32 46 18 3 12 Acts 5 22. 

9. Injn.446, RVmg. has ‘king’s officer’for / 3 a.<nAcKos. See 
Nobles, ii. 

On royal officers, officers of state, see Counsellor, 
David, § ii, Government, Israel, §§ 21, 64, also 
Asiarch, Duke, 2 (jdj), Governor, Nobles, 
Prince, Shebna, Tirshatha, Treasurer, 2 (p;»); 
cp (for idvapxn *)* Damascus, § 13, Ethxarch ; (for 
Zwapxos) Sostratus ; (for ijyepcou) Israel, § 90 ; and 
(for isb, -ipti’) Scribe. 

Several general terms are used in referring to 
ecclesiastical officers 2 (-pps see Overseer ; 
see Prince, 2/.); see further Government, §§27, 31, 
Israel, §§8i, iii, Law and Justice, § 9 (7), Priest. 

On the officers of the judiciary and parochial systems 
see Government, §§ 16, 19, 21, Law and Justice, 
§8/, Procurator. 

On the various military terms see Army and cp 
Captain, Chariot, § 10 ; (for rps) Overseer ; (for 
tjj) Prince, Governor. 

OG ( 3 W. and [1 K. 4 19], ft; 0 >r [BXAFRTL], see 
below), ‘king of Bashan, who was of the remnant of 
the Rephaim, who dwelt at Ashtaroth and at Edrei,' 
etc. (Josh. 124), also referred to, with SlHON (7.^.), as 
‘a king of the Amorites beyond Jordan’ (Dt. 38 447). 

1 Mahaffy, cited by Deissm. Bibelstudien , 152. 

2 On the separation of church from state see Ezekiel ii.. 

§ 24; the story of the revolt of Korah §7, col. 2687) 

show’s the repugnance felt towards the exercise of civil authority 
by the priestly party. 
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For the history of Og ('Og) see Bashan, Rephaim ; 
on the geography of his kingdom, see again Bash AN ; 
and on his 4 bedstead (?) of iron,’ see Bed, § 3. The 
question whether the story of Og is not really due to an 
early error in the text, and whether the original story of 
Sihon-Og did not refer to the wars of Israelite tribes in 
the far S., will be briefly treated at the close of the 
article. 

It may be noticed here that though the tradition of the defeat 
of Og at Edrei is probably pre-deuteronomic, it is only (as the 
text now stands) by writers of the deuteronomic school, and 
those influenced by them, that the tradition is referred to. For 
the references, see Bashan, § 4, and observe that Nu. 21 33-35 
is no exception (cp Dr. Deut. 47 ; Bacon, Trip. Trad ► 211; 
Di. Nu.-Dt.-Josh. 133). It is possible, however, that in Nu. 
247, ‘his king shall be higher than Agag,’ it is Og king of 
Bashan who is meant, jjk (Agag) and (Og) being very 
easily confounded (cp Dt. 3 i 13 447; ywy). 1 It is also 

noteworthy that the kingdom of Og is specially said to have 
included Salecah or Salhad, which, it is maintained elsewhere (see 
Gilead, Ramoth-CLlead), probably filled a prominent place 
in the earliest Hebrew traditions. Gen. 31 46 pf. seems to point 
to a peaceable occupation of Salecah by the Jacob-tribe (see 
Gilead); but the subsequent struggles for its possession between 
Israel and the Arameeans quite account for the rise of a different 
tradition—that preserved in Dt. 3 1-3 (Nu. 21 33-35). . 

As to the name ‘ Og,' it seems possible that the interchange 
of ‘ Agag ’ (ywy ; see Nil. 24 7) and ‘ Og ’ in Dt. 3 1 13 4 27 
was really justifiable. We cannot absolutely prove it; but it is 
very probable that the Rebhaim ( q.v .), to the ‘remnant’ of 
whom Og belonged, were identical with, or closely allied to, the 
Jerahmeelites (the Habiri of the Amarna tablets?), who seem, if 
our textual criticism elsewhere is sound, to have spread much 
more widely in Palestine than has been generally supposed. 
Now the identification of the Amalekites with a section of the 
later Jerahmeelites is almost beyond doubt. If the Rephaim 
may be identified with a section of the older Jerahmeelites, 
we can well understand that in the far south land and in 
the fruitful Bashan there lived chieftains who bore virtually 
the same name—Agag or Og. We can also now account for 
the description of Og as a king of the Amorites. Waiving 
the abstruse question whether the Amorites and the Jerahmeel¬ 
ites were not originally one and the same people, and assuming 
that they were at any rale regarded in OT times as distinct, it 
is worth while to point out that 1 Mamre (?) the Amorite’ was 
confederate with Abram (Gen. 14 13), and Abram originally the 
hero of the Jerahmeelites, one branch of whom were the Zare- 
phathites or Rephaites. The civic community of Jerusalem, 
too, was probably partly Amorite, partly Jerahmeelile, or, as 
Ezekiel puts it (lfi 3 45) ‘[its] father was an Amorite, and its 
mother a Rehobothite 1 (so we should read, for ‘ Hittite ’ see 
Rehoboth), for the arguments in favour of which, derived from 
2 S. 56 8, see Crit. Bid. and cp Mephibosheth, Zion. 

As stated elsewhere (Moses, § 18), it is probable that 
the primitive tradition spoke of the conquest of the 
Jerahmeelite or Arabian land of Cush (we simply state 
the tradition, without criticising the facts). Sihon {q.v.) 
is very possibly a corruption of Cushan ; the early 
tradition spoke of Og or Agag, king of Cushan, who 
reigned at Heshmon (cp Josh. 15 27). The text of the 
written tradition came down to a deuteronomic, or 
probably pre-deuteronomic, writer in a partly corrupt 
form, and he, under the influence of a definite historical 
theory, recast the imperfectly read tradition, and made 
it refer to the E. of Jordan. This is only a hypothesis ; 
but the phenomena which suggest it are parallel to the 
phenomena which in other cases have enforced the 
production of similar hypotheses. T. K. c. 


OHAD pnX), a son of Simeon; Gen. 46 10 (&coA 
[AD], an€co 0[E]); Ex. 615 ( icoaA [B], i<\o)<\Ai [A], 
AcoA [FL]). The name probably comes from a ditto- 
graphed -im» 2 (Zoiiar) ; hence it does not occur in || lists, 
Nu. 2612 1 Ch. 424. t. k. c. 

OHEL (^nVs) is represented as one of the sons of 


Zerubbabel in 1 Ch. 320 (oca [B], 00& [A], &0<\ [L]) ; 
but really, as so often, Vnx is a fragment of ^KCnr. So 
also is the next name (cp Sami], Barachel, Job, 

Book of, § 9), and the question arises whether the 
editor of 1 Ch. 320 did not misread his text, and split 
SttanT into supposed names of two sons, Ohel and 
Berechiah. Cp Zerubbabel. t. k. c. 


1 Nu. 2423 0 also reads icdi ISiov tqv Dy [BA; Twy, L] kol 
ava Aa/3u>v rrjv napa^obrju k. t. A. 

2 x and a confounded, as when cis (vtjcttciov, <J5) becomes 
in MT of Is. 113 ; also H and rr. 
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oholah (?nns), Ezek. 234/1 11 22 36 44 f, where 
AV Aholah {q.v.). 

The usual explanations, 4 she who has her own tent’ 
(sanctuary), and ‘ she who has tents' (sanctuaries), are against 
analogy. The former requires flSnR. Read perhaps ‘tent 

(or, dwelling) of Yahwe,' and observe that in compounds of 
in Sab. (“innyVnN, SnShr) and Phoen. (SyiSnK. *^dSik) the 
second member is a divine name. See Hk;h Place, § 3 , col. 
2066, n. 1. S. A. C.— T. K. C. 

OHOLIAB PX'^riS, §47), Ex. 316 etc. RV, AV 
Aholiab (q.v. ). Cp Hiram, col. 2074. 

OHOLIBAH (fU^nN), Ezek. 23 4 ■' 22 36 44 +, 
where AV Aiiolibah {q.v.). 

‘She in whom are tents,’ can hardly be the meaning. Read 
perhaps ‘tent (or, dwelling) of Baal.’ 1 Cp Herh* 

zibah. S. A. C.—T. K. C. 

OHOLIBAMAH §47), Gen. 362/: and 

3641 1 Ch. 152]*, RV, AV Aholibamah {q.v. , 1 and 2). 


OIL. In the OT mention is repeatedly made, especi¬ 
ally in Dt., of ‘corn, wine, and oil’ as the three chief 
1 N m P r °d ucls °f the land of Canaan. By the 
last of this triad of God’s good gifts is meant 
exclusively olive oil ; for although, as we shall see, a 
considerable variety of vegetable oils was known in later 
times, the oil so frequently mentioned by OT writers, 
with one late exception (Estb. 212, ‘oil of myrrh’), is 
that expressed from the berry or drupe of the olive-tree. 
For this reason the latter receives the name zeth semen 


(|Cty JVJb Dt. 88) or zeth yishdr (inx» 'j, 2 K. I832 ; see 
Olive). Oil in its manifold applications is denoted by 
the general term sdmen (jctr), sometimes by the more 
descriptive term j 'dmen zdyith, olive oil (Ex. 27 20 3O24 
Lev. 24 2) ; oil fresh from the oil-press received the 
special designation yishdr , 4 fresh oil,’ a term which 
bears the same relation to sdmen that tiros, 4 must, new 
wine,’ does to ydyin (see Wine). The place of the 
olive—which, in the older Hebrew as in English, bore 
the same name as the tree ( zdyith , Dt. 2840 Mic. 615)— 
in the dietary of the Hebrews is discussed elsewhere 
(Fruit, § 9). 

When we consider the very many biblical references to 
oil, it is certainly remarkable that there should be so 
p ,. few hints as to the mode of its prepara- 

2. Preparation. tion In early times the Hebrews 

seem to have been content to tread the olives with the 
feet (Mic. 615) as they trod the grapes, in a rock-hewn 
oil-press (cp ns Baba didst a 10 4 and the name 
Gethsemane), from which the expressed oil flowed 
into the adjoining vat (up; Joel 2 24; for details see 


Wine). As the olive harvest was later than the vintage, 
the same presses and vats were probably used for both 
wine and oil. In later times—perhaps as early as Job 
24 ii (see Budde, HK , in loc .)—other and more effective 
processes were adopted, although it is not till we reach 
the Mishna that we find references to oil-mills and oil- 
presses by name. From a comparison of the data in 
the Mishna with the fuller statements of Roman writers, 
on the one hand, and of the remains of ancient apparatus 
with the present-day practice in Syria 2 on the other, 
the following details have been gathered. The best oil, 
then as now, was that yielded by the olives before they 
were fully ripe. Berries that by the time of gathering 
were still hard had to be softened by being left for some 
time in a trough or vat {ina'aten, juyo, Tohdr. 9i and 
often ; see Heb. Lexx. for obscure word \itin, pipy, 
Job 21 24, which some would connect with the jayc of 
the Mishna). From a passage in Mdndhdth (84/.) we 


1 Aholiab, P’s artificer, a Danite like Hiram (q.v., 2), may 
have borne this name (^K’SnR f° r nZ'Snx* the alteration was no 
doubt intentional). See, further, Hiram, 2. 

2 For the modern processes of oil-making in Syria see the 
works of such writers as Robinson, Thomson, Van Lennep, and 
especially the details given by a native in Landberg, Proverbes 
et dictons du peupie arabe , 11 ff. 
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learn that it was usual to subject the olives to three 
successive processes for the complete expression of the 
oil, which of course deteriorated in quality with each 
process. 

i. The first process began by gently pounding (rns) 
the olives (c'trnsj c'JVt, Tdnim, 18 f) in a mortar; 
the pulp was then poured into a wicker or rush basket 
( s c), which, acting as a strainer, allowed the liquid 
(^n'C* Tokdr. 92) to run into a vessel underneath. The 
oil which would presently float on the top was skimmed 
off, we must assume, leaving the am urea (to use the 
Latin term) behind. The oil thus produced was of 
the finest quality — perhaps alluded to in Am. 66 — 
and was, we have little doubt, the jttis jDtr. ' the 
beaten oil ’ of the OT. Indeed, the Talmud expressly 
gives the equation jrns jCtr = tnn 3 'v (Mdndh. 86 b). 

ii. In the second process, the basket with the pulp 
was conveyed to the oil-press (see below, § 3), where 
a second quality of oil was expressed by means of the 
press-beam. 

iii. The third process—we still follow the authority 
above cited—consisted in submitting the remaining pulp 
to the action of the oil-mill (see below, § 3), after which 
it was submitted as before to the press-beam. The oil 
in this case, needless to say, was of inferior quality. No 
mention is made of the application of heat—either by 
the addition to the pulp of hot water, or otherwise— 
which is now universally used to expedite the flow of oil. 
The processes described were carried through either in 
the olive-garden itself, as the remains of oil-presses in 
different parts of Palestine amply attest, or in a special 
building, the nan n'2 or press-house of the Mishna, 
attached to the owner’s house. 

In Bdbd Bathrd 4 5 (with which cp Ma'user. I7) we 
have an interesting inventory of the contents of such a 
.. , press-house, which was evidently con- 

3. Mills ana structet i on t j le same lines as the Roman 
presses. torcularium (see details of construction 
with illust. in Rlunmer’s Technologic 1 328-348 and the 
articles torcular , torcularium , trapetum in the dictionaries 
of Rich [< K >] and Smith [< :1> ]). The essential apparatus ! 
of the press-house consisted of the mill and the press. 
We have seen that the older mortar (see Mortar) was 
still used in NT times in the preparation of the finest 
oil from the choicest berries; but we may safely assume 
that, in the manufacture on a large scale, the berries 
were crushed in the oil-mill ( Tohfr . 98 , more precisely 
ewt s c ; S Zab. 42). In construction the oil-mill differed 
little from the primitive mill still used in Syria. 

The place of the mortar was taken by a circular stone trough 
—the C or ‘sea’ of the Mishna—6 to 8 ft. in diameter, to judge 
from extant specimens. In this the olives were crushed by 
means of a stone ("'Dip), in shape like a millstone, of varying 
diameter and thickness. This stone was placed vertically, not 
•horizontally as in the flour*mill, in the hollow understone or 
trough, and was made to revolve, by means of a pole or beam 
inserted through its centre, round the inner circumference of the 
trough. The parts described are still found in all parts of 
Palestine (see, besides writers already cited, Oliphant's Haifa> 

95 )• 

The main feature of the oil-press, from which it 
derived its name, was the press-beam ( kordh , rnip. 
prelum ), which was simply a lever of the ‘ second ’ class. 
To provide a fulcrum, one end of the beam was inserted 
at a convenient height into the face of a monolith in the 
garden, or into a wooden tie kept immovable by two 
upright beams (bllhuloth, n'iSna, the arbores of the 
Roman torcula), fixed into the floor of the press-house 
(see diagrams of construction in Rich, Smith, etc., 
cited above). The crushed pulp or paste from the mill 
was placed in special baskets (Sp» etc.) which were 
piled one upon another and covered with flat boards 
(p2'iy) to distribute the pressure ; the press-beam was 
then lowered and the requisite pressure brought into 
play by means of a windlass (S375) operating by ropes 
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attached to the free end of the beam. In a simpler 
press of this kind (probably the asip of Shtbi'ith 86) a 
less powerful pressure was obtained, as at the present 
day, by hanging large stones to the end of the beam. 
The press was worked by press-men (cnn2, Tohdr. 98 
10 r). Still another form of press was, and still is, in use 
in Palestine. Two upright stones were erected a few feet 
apart and a third, of great weight, laid on the top, the 
whole having the shape of a Greek II. 1 Failing the 
last, a wooden cross-beam was inserted in the opposite 
faces of the two upright stones. The baskets were 
placed directly underneath the cross-beam, and the inter¬ 
vening space filled with logs of wood or heavy stones 
(c'^ay, C’T 3 , etc.); the pressure was increased by the in¬ 
sertion of wedges between the logs or stones (see Schick’s 
description of the actual remains of both kinds of presses 
in ZDPV 10 148 ff. with plans). Every press-house con¬ 
tained, further, the necessary gutters or conduits (n^y 
A la'user. I7) for conducting the expressed liquid to the 
i vats (see Schick's diagrams, l.c. ), in which it was allowed 
to settle and the oil gradually separated from the 
amurca and other impurities. When duly purified the 
oil was stored in jars (see Cruse) and skins (nuu 
Shabb. 15 2). The refuse (nas) of the oil-press was used 
as fuel (Shabb. 3 r 4 x); perhaps, also, as in modern 
times, in soap-making (cp the ‘washing-balls’ of Sus. 
17). The oil produced at Tekoa .and at Ragab in 
Pera?a was reputed the best in Palestine ( Mdndhdth 83). 

In warm climates nature has taught even the savage 
to ward off the injurious effects of the sun’s heat upon 
the skin by the application of animal fat, in 

. Uses. Qy Qnce at j east a j so denoted by the word 
sdmen (Ps. IO924). In oil-producing countries, such as 
Canaan, the more pleasant-smelling oil of the olive 
took its place. In Egypt, also, oil was regarded as a 
necessary of life, scarcely less important than bread 
itself. The Egyptian workman, according to Erman 
(Egypt, 231), ‘ had probably to be contented with native 
fat' ; but by all but the very poor oil was extensively 
used, its importation being one of the most important 
branches of commerce. Among the Jews at the time 
of the olive harvest it was not unusual for the olive 
gatherers to squeeze the oil into one hand and so anoint 
themselves, or even to squeeze it directly upon the body 
(Ma'aser. 4 1). From Mt. 6x7 anointing the head (cp 
Ps. 141 5 Eccl. 9 8 Judith 168 ) appears to have been as 
much a part of the daily toilet as washing the face. 
To pour oil upon the head (Ps. 23 s 2 141 5 Lk. 7 46) was 
a mark of respect for an honoured guest. 

In Egypt prevailed a curious practice which is thus described 
by Erman : ‘ The oil was not used as we should imagine. A 
ball about the size of a fist was placed in the bowl of oil ; 
the consistency of the ball is unknown, but at any rate it 
absorbed the oil. The chief anointer , who was always to be 
found in a rich household, then placed the ball on the head of 
his master, where it remained during the whole time of the 
feast, so that the oil trickled down gradually into the hair. . . 
On festival days, all the people poured “sweet oil” 3 on their 
heads, on their new coiffures. At all the feasts cakes of ointment 
were quite as necessary as wreaths ’ ( F-gypt , 231, with illustr.). 

In the OT, however, the allusions are more frequent 
to the use of oil in connection with the bath ; thus 
washing and anointing are named together in Ruth 3 3 
2 S. 1220 Ezek. I69 Judith 10 3 Sus. 17, and the same 
conjunction is probably implied in the more general 
references, Dt. 2840 Mic. 615. In all these the word for 
anointing is a\d(f>o) or ypfw. For the omission of 
this use of oil in time of mourning, and for other 
details, see Anoint, i. In the same article will be 
found a full discussion of the important place occupied 
by oil as the medium of consecration of kings and priests 
—only once of a prophet 1 K. 19 16—of sacred objects 

1 Remains of dolmens were often used for this purpose. 

2 Here the verb Is lit. ‘to make fat’; cp frn,Judg. 9 9, 
of the ‘fatness’ of the olive-tree. 

3 Cp the Hebrew phrase jCtf, ‘ fresh, sweet, oil ’ Ps. 
92 10 [11]. 
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and utensils. To anoint, in this sense, is nefo. XP ^ 
(hence in Aramaic oil = n^o, Ezra 69 722), and the 
sacred oil nncfen ' oil of anointing,’ or more fully 
eh'p nnc?a V, only in P. For its composition (Ex, 
3O23-25) see Ointment (i). 

The practice of anointing was, however, not confined 
to the living body ; the lifeless corpse also, as among 
Greeks and Romans, was anointed with oil, although 
in this case oil was usually only the basis of a more costly 
unguent (Mt. 26 12 Lk. 23 s 6 ; cp Mk. 14 3^ Jn. 19 40). 
In Egypt, also, it was the invariable practice to pour oil 
over the dead body when the process of embalming was 
finished (Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. 3429/, with illustr.). 
In 2 S. 1 21 Is. 21 5 the MT 1 refers to the practice of 
anointing shields with oil. 2 This was done, according 
to the usual interpretations, either to keep them in 
good condition if they were of leather, or to polish them 
if made of metal. In view of the sacred associations 
of the verb used (ncto) it is probable that we have here 


an obscure reference to a consecration of the warrior’s 
weapons before setting out to war. The Babylonians, 
we know, dedicated foundation-stones, thresholds, etc., 
by libations of wine and oil. Similar libations may 
have been part of the solemn dedication of houses 
among the Hebrews (Dt. 20 5). 

There are surprisingly few references in OT to the 
all-important use of oil in the preparation of food. It 

k 15 3n ^is connection that the widow 

5. Domestic use. c ~ . .. . 

of Zarephath s remnant of oil is 

conjoined with the ‘handful of meal’ (1 K. 1712). 
Unfaithful Israel was fed with 'fine flour and honey 
and oil’ (Ezek. 16 1319), but gave no thanks to the 
divine giver. Yet the fact that an early writer seeks to 
explain the taste of the wilderness manna by comparing 
it to some well-known delicacy cooked with oil (ne?£ 
jDTn Nu. 118 , RV m £- ‘cakes baked with oil’) shows 


that this use of oil was familiar to his readers. Oil, as 
much as wine, formed part of the ordinary provision 
for a journey (Judith IO5 Lk. IO34). 

Further light is thrown upon the daily use of oil for 
culinary purposes by the place it occupies in the later 

6 In the ritual of the Priest, y Cocle - The gifts 
ritual °hered as ‘ the food of Yahwe ’ were those 
most esteemed bv his worshippers in their 
own daily life. Oil accordingly figures prominently 
among the offerings to the deity not only among the 
Hebrews but also among Babylonians and Egyptians as 
well. In the present arrangement of the Priests’ Code 
it is by no means easy, perhaps impossible, owing to 
the existence side by side of different strata, to reach a 
consistent presentation of the development of the ‘ meal¬ 
offering ’ (see attempted scheme in Oxf Hex. I236/;). 
It will be sufficient to note here that in a typical offering 
the fine flour of which it was essentially composed 
might be presented in no fewer than four different 
forms, in each of which oil plays a part. 

(1) The flour might, in its natural state, be mixed either with 
oil (Ex. 2940) or (2) have oil merely poured upon it (Lev. 2 1); 
(3) the flour might be first mixed with oil as before, and then 
shaped into cakes (rfiVn) and baked in the oven (Lev. 24 etc.), 
or (4) first baked in the shape of thin flat cakes (D'jp'jpl) which 
were then anointed with oil (f 9^3 nin^D Ex. 292 Lev! 24 7 12 
etc.). 


In the special case of the leprosy-offering (Lev. 14 10 ff), 
in addition to a meal-offering of flour ‘mingled with 
oil,’ there appears an offering of ‘a log of oil' ( v . 10), 
which was first to be ' waved ’ before Yahwe (v. 12) and 
then used in the symbolical purification of the leper as 
prescribed in w. 15 ff Oil, however, is absent from 
the ritual of the sin-offering (Lev. 5 iff.) and the 


1 lOn the text see the commentaries, and further J asher, § 2, 

and Crit. Bib.} ’ 

2 Since the above was written, Schwally also has expressed 
the view that the anointing of. the shield was a religious rite 
(jSemit. Kriegsaltertiivier [1901], 4g). 
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jealousy-offering (Nu. 5 11 ff.). For the oil required for 
these purposes, provision is made in the scheme of 
Ezek. 45 14 (j,prn pn). A grant of 100 baths of oil was 
made to Ezra from the royal exchequer (Ezra 7 22 ; cp 
1 Esd.630). 

Not the least important of the daily uses of oil was 
to supply the household with light. The wick of 

7 As an twisted flax (Is. 42 3 ), protruding from 
illuminant. f he , no “ ,e - fed itself from the oil in the 
body of the lamp (see Lamp). The 
lamp, if required to burn for a lengthened period, had 
to be frequently refilled (Mt. 253 ff.). 

From Shabbdth 24 we learn that for the sake of economy it 
was usual to place an egg-shell, or a clay vessel of similar 
shape, with a minute aperture at the bottom, upon the mouth 
(i! 3 ) of the lamp as a receptacle for the oil that it might more 
sparingly reach the wick. In the same section (22) we have an 
interesting list of substitutes for olive oil for illuminating 
purposes, among them oil of sesame, nut oil, fish oil, and even 
naphtha (aSJ) and castor oil, p’p JOK* ( Shabb. 2 1). The oil 
for the lamps of the tabernacle, and therefore of the temple, had 
to be of ‘pure olive oil beaten 1 for the light’ (Ex. 27 20 Lev. 
24 2). It was part of ‘ the charge of Eleazar, the son of Aaron ’ 
to attend to this oil and to the oil of anointing (Nu. 4 16). In 
the time of the Chronicler the charge of the oil fell to the 
Levites (1 Ch. 929), to a particular division of the priests, 
according to Pseudo-Arisleas (ed. Wendland, 92). 

Oil was used also medicinally by the Hebrews, as by the 
Egyptians, the Romans (Pliny, etc.), and other ancient 

8. Medicinal P 60 .^ 5 , ‘ W°und S a,.d hrui^s ' were 

uge mollified with oil (Is. 16 RV ; ‘ointment, 
AV). The Good Samaritan employed a 
mixture of wine and oil (Lk. IO34), an antiseptic familiar 
also to his Jewish contemporaries (Otho, Lex. Rabbin . 
11). Olive oil is mentioned, along with wine, vinegar, 
and oil of roses (-ni V), as an antidote to pains in the 
loins ( Shabbdth 14 4). An oil-bath was one of the 
remedies by which Herod's physicians sought to relieve 
his excruciating pains (Jos. Ant. xvii. 65 BJ i. 33 5). 
The anointing of the leper, above referred to, was not 
remedial but symbolical. Both ideas are probably to 
be found in the two remaining NT references to the 
curative properties of oil (Mk. 613 Jas. 5 14). 

In order to avoid the risk of ceremonial defilement, 
the straiter section of the Jews scrupulously avoided 
using oil that had been prepared by a non-Jew ('Ab. 
Zara 2 s Jos. Vita 13 ). In the course of the great 
revolt (66 a.d.) John of Gischala skilfully turned this 
prejudice to his own advantage by buying oil at a cheap 
rate in Galilee, where it was abundant, and selling it at 
Caesarea Philippi and the neighbourhood at eight (Jos. 
BJ ii. 21 2, § 591) or ten times ( Vita, t.c., § 74^) the 
purchase price. 

Oil, as this incident shows, was at all times an 
important article of commerce, both in the home trade 

9 In commerce < 2 K - 4 ;) and for export. Through 

etc ’ ‘ he nlarkets of T >’ re (Ezek. 27 17), 
the oil of Palestine found its way 
to the Mediterranean ports, and was undoubtedly 
among ‘the oil from the harbour’ mentioned in Egyptian 
literature (Erman, Egypt , 231 ; cp Herzfeld, Handels - 
geschichte der Juden , 94 ff. ). As a valuable article of 
necessity and luxury, oil was ever a welcome gift, 
whether as between individuals (1 K. 5 n, Solomon 
to Hiram; 1 Ch. 124°) or nations (Hos. 12 1, Israel to 
Egypt). For the same reason it figures in the tribute 
imposed upon a conquered state, as in that of Phoenicia 
and Coele-Syria to the Persian king (1 Esd.630). 

A word may be said in conclusion as to the place of 
oil in Hebrew metaphors. To the poets the almost 

10 In Biblical P rover ^ a l abundance of oil in Canaan 


metaphors. 


suggested the use of oil as a figure of 


abounding material prosperity, as when 
it is said that Asher ‘ shall dip his foot in oil' (Dt. 3324), 
or when oil is spoken of as flowing for God’s favoured 
ones from the rock (Dt. 32 i 3 Job 296 ; cp Joel 224). 

1 For this JVri 3 |Dt: ; , see above, § 2, i. 
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From the association, further, of oil with the toilet of 
the feast, it became to the Hebrews as to the Egyptians 
'a symbol of joy’ (Erman, l.c. ), which gives point to 
such expressions as ‘the oil of gladness’ (Ps. 457 = 
Heb. 1 9) and ‘ the oil of joy for mourning ’ (Is. 61 3). 

OIL, PRECIOUS. See Ointment, i. 

OIL TREE is # the rendering in Is. 41 19 (RV m £* 
oleaster ’) of jT ; Neh. 815 AV ' pine,’ RV ‘ wild 
olive.’ The name ‘oleaster’ was formerly given to 
the wild variety of Olea europea , L.—the aypUXaios of 
Rom. 11 17-24; it is so used, e.g., in Virgil ( Georg . 
2182). In modern times the name has been transferred 
to a plant quite distinct from the olive, though in external 
features resembling it, viz., Eleagnus angustifolia; 
and this, which is common throughout Palestine, is 
most probably the jctf py or ‘ oil tree ’ of OT (see 
Tristram, NHB 372). 

Whether, however, by the fCtr of 1 K. 6 23 31^1 the wood 
of this tree, or rather, as Tristram (Jb. 377) thinks, of the olive is 
intended, cannot be certainly determined. See Ouvk, § 2. 

N.M.—W. T.T.-D. 

OINTMENT. 1. {} 12 V, Umen t Is. 16, RV ‘oil’), 
precious ointment ( 3 VJH jOCM, 2 K. 20 13 || Is. 39 a Ps. 
133 2), oil of holy ointment CHp nnCTD |EL M (Ex. 30 25, 
RV' holy anointing oil'). See Oil, §4. The holy chrism 
described in Ex. 30 23-25 was composed of 1 hin of 
olive oil, 500 [shekels] of flowing myrrh, 250 [shekels] 
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of sweet cinnamon, 250 [shekels] of sweet calamus, and 
500 [shekels] of cassia. See, also, Anointing. 

It is usually supposed that the holy oil or ointment is referred 
to in Ps. 133 2, which says ‘ that it trickled down on Aaron's 
beard, where it lay on the collar (not skirl) of his outer garment ’ 
(Macalister, in Hastings, DB 3 593 />). No learning or ingenuity, 
however, can make a reference to the holy oil or to Aaron’s beard 
any more probable than a reference to the dew of Hermon (see 
Dew, end, col. 1096). pD*in is probably the true 

reading of v. 3a (so Che.), and both ‘ Aaron’s beard,’ and ‘like 
the dew of Hermon ’ are corruptions of it. A similarly impossible 
phrase is ‘the ointment of his right hand ’ (Pro v. 27 16) ; see 
Toy, ad ioc., and cp Wind. 

2. nnp*}D, as in the phrase 'c np‘*l, Ex. 3O25, RV ‘a perfume 
compounded.’ Cp 1 Ch. 0 30 2 Ch. 1614, and see Perfume. 

3. nnpiD, Job 41 23 [31] AV a pot of ointment (© 
i^dXnrrpov [BNAC], e^dXearrpov [B a - b ]), RV ointment. 
The context is very corrupt. It is in a description of 
Leviathan. Read (supplementing Abyss, col. 31, and 
Behemoth, col. 521), ‘ He makes the sea like a 
caldron' (nnsa, represented by ; the second n fell 
out), and continue, ‘ The bottom of the river is his 
path, the dark places of the abyss are his road.’ 1 

Rashi regards the root-meaning as ‘ to make a 
mixture 1 (cp Toy, ‘Ezek.’ SBOT , Heb., on Ezek. 24 10). 
Apparently it is a denominative from npt, ‘spice.’ Cp 
Ass. rukku , ‘to prepare spices,' rikku , ‘ spice’ (Ges.-Bu.). 

4. ixvpov Alt. 267 etc. Rev. 18 13. Perhaps from -fo. See 
AIyrrh and cp Perfume. 

OLAMUS (goAamOC [BA]), 1 Esd. 930 = Ezra IO29, 
Meshullam, 12. 


Idea of Old-Christian Literature 
Gradual recognition (§ 2). 


I. Gospels (gg 6-8). 

Gospels : character; the 
gospel (§6/). 

Recensions (g 7). 

Apocryphal gospels (§ 8). 

II. Acts (§§ 9-17). 

Acts: character (g 9). 

Fragments (g 10). 

Preaching of Peter (§ 11). 
Apocryphal Acts (g 12). 

Books of Martyrdom (g§ 13*17). 
Peter and Paul (§ 13). 
Polycarp (§ 14). 


OLD-CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 

CONTENTS. 

> 1). Extent (limits of Old-Christian period) 

(§ 3 ). 

SURVEY OF LITERATURE (§§ 6 - 45 ). 

Pionius, Justin (§ 15). 
oldest Vienne and Lyons (§ 16). 

Scili; Apollonius (g 17). 

III. Epistles (§g 18-34). 

Meaning of the word (§ 18). 

Estimate of them (g 19). 

Pauline and Catholic epistles (§ 20). 

Barnabas (g 21 /.). 

Clement of Rome (g§ 23-27). 

Ignatius (§ 28 /.). 

Diojpetus, Valentinus, Marcion, The- 
miso (§ 30). 

Dionysius of Corinth (§ 31). 


Subdivisions (g 4). 

Method of present survey (§ 5). 


Irenaeus (g 32). 

Ptolemy (g 33). 

Apocryphal epistles (§ 34). 

IV. Apocalypses (g 35). 

V. Apologies (§g 36-44). 
Quadratus, Aristides (§ 36). 
Aristo of Pella (§ 37). 

Justin (gg 38-40). 

Epistle to Diognetus (§ 41). 
Tatian (g 42). 

Athenagoras (g 43). 
Miltiades, etc. (§ 44). 

VI. Text Books (§ 45). 


By ‘Old-Christian Literature’ 1 is here intended the 
extant remains of Christian literature so far as these are 
1 Idea of conne cted with the elucidation, defence, 

Old Christian ° r advoca 1 e >' of ‘ he Christian religion, 
. down to about the year 180 a.d. Since 

no other description of Christian writ¬ 
ings has come down to us from within the period defined, 
we may also say that the designation covers the whole 
body of extant Christian literature, sacred or secular, 
canonical or uncanonical, whether pages, books, or 
collections of books. It is usual to isolate the NT and 
to regard the twenty-seven books united under the title 
as a group standing by itself and not belonging to the 
Old-Christian Literature properly so-called; and in 
accordance with this a distinction is commonly made 
between the two studies, which are regarded as mutually 
independent; ' Introduction to the NT’ and ' Patristic’— 
the latter denoting the scientific investigation of such 
writings of the early Christian period as were not 
received into the Canon, and the first, whether as 
' Historical Critical Introduction to the NT,’ or as 
4 History of the Literature’ or 'of the Books’ ‘of the 
NT,’ or simply as ‘ History of the NT’ denoting the 


Literature (g 46). 

study, in the aggregate or in detail, of the works which 
make up the NT, whether this study be limited to the 
questions relating to their contents and origin, or ex¬ 
tended to those relating to their text and its history, 
translation, interpretation, appreciation, etc. 

The distinction, however, is not a just one, and its 
maintenance as recently exhibited by Th. Zahn in his 
article 1 Einleitung in das NT’ in PE A’< 3 >, 5270-4 (cp 
' Kanon des NT,’ ib. 9 769-73) cannot be recommended. 
However powerful the practical considerations which 
can be urged in its support—such as the current usage 
of language, the peculiar importance of the NT for the 
faith and conduct of Christians, the place it occupies in 
dogma, in religious instruction, in university lectures 
and courses of study, the established practice of hand¬ 
books,—it is none the less without scientific justification. 
It does not, in point of fact, rest upon any real difference 
in the character or origin of the writings concerned, but 
only upon the assumption of their differing values as 
sacred or non-sacred books, as if the NT contained the 
records of a special revelation—in the last result the only 
argument of Th. Zahn—whilst none of the other literary 
productions of ancient Christianity can lay claim to any 


1 [The phrase ‘ Old-Christian ’ forvr Itchristlich, oudchristeliiky 
on the analogy of ‘ Old-Catholic,’ is preferred as a technical 
term, less ambiguous than the more idiomatic ‘ Early Christian’ 
or the not sufficiently colourless ‘ Primitive Christian.’] 
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1 [yp*lp for nnp and also for rnnN ; lk* for and U'm 
for 3'nj (so Gu.); 'ismp for 3KTP (nearly as Du.), 
for rQ'irS i see Che. Crit. Bib.] 
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such title. The justice of the separation may be granted 
when the question is looked at from the dogmatic point 
of view ; but it is none the less purely dogmatic, and 
on that very account inadmissible in a scientific research. 
Moreover, the history of the origin and collection of the 
books of the NT has long ago enabled us to see that 
they arose one by one in the ordinary genuinely human 
manner, and only gradually were gathered together. 
Not at a single stroke, nor by any special divine or 
human providence, nor yet in virtue of exceptional 
talents or, if you will, supernatural gifts denied to other 
Old-Christian writers or collectors, was this task achieved. 
It was done by men moved after the same manner as 
ourselves, men who were the children of their own time 
and, be it said with all reverence for the priceless work 
they accomplished, were gifted in very various degrees,— 
writers, speaking generally, of similar quality and similar 
endowment with those to whom we are indebted for 
the other literary productions of ancient Christianity ; 
collectors who, governed by various views regarding 
the interest of Christian society as they had learned to 
understand it, brought together a group of gospels, two 
groups of epistles—the Pauline and the Catholic — 
neither of which, however, ever had fixed limits. To 
these were added, though not immediately or even 
unanimously, Acts of the Apostles and a Revelation of 
John ; also, for a time, in one quarter or another, other 
writings wdiich in the end failed to gain admission into the 
Canon. See Canon, §§ 60-76; Zahn, PREW, 9768-796; 
Van Manen, Handl. voor de Oudchr. Lett. 119-123. 

The same history enables us to see that the books of 
the NT were originally coincident with what subse¬ 
quently came to be described as Old-Christian literature. 
They form part of it —an essential and highly interesting 
and important—nay, the most important part. The 
old distinction between canonical and non-canonical 
books as regards this literature must be abandoned ; 
NT Introduction and Patristic must no longer be 
separate studies, they must be amalgamated in that of 
Old-Christian literature. 

In principle this has been recognised at various times 
during the course of the nineteenth century, and especially 

« j 1 within the last decades, under the influ- 
... ence of a growing interest in the examples 
recogni ion. oid-Christian literature which had not 
attained canonicity, however little the persons by whom 
the recognition was made may seem to have been aware 
of the full significance of their words. Authors of 
Introductions to the NT were often obliged to discuss 
more or less fully, besides the books received into the 
NT, other gospels, Epistles, Acts, Apocalypses, w r hich 
had arisen in similar circles. 

Some of these scholars, such as Eichhorn, actually called their 
subject a history of Old-Christian literature. Hilgenfeld collected 
a Novum Testamentum extra, canonem receptum 1866, 1884(2*, 
containing Epistles of Clement, Barnabas, the Shepherd of 
Hermas, fragments of Gospels and other books. 

The philologist Blass in writing his Grammatik des 
NTlichen Griechisch (1896, ET, by Thackeray, 1898) 
deemed it no longer fitting to confine his attention to 
the text of the canonical books of the NT, but took 
account also of the Epistles of Barnabas and Clement, 
the Homilies of Clement, the Shepherd of Hermas, the 
fragments of the Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter. 

Harnack avowed on the first page of the first volume of his 
Gesch. d. altchristlichen Litteratur ^ (1893) —although for 
practical reasons he passed over the NT in giving his account of 
the tradition of that literature, and in his writing on Chronology, 
(Chronologic der altchristlichen Litteratur (1897), dealt with 
it but in a stepmotherly way — ‘to the primitive literature of 
Christianity belong above all the twenty-seven writings which 
constitute the NT.’ G. Kruger in his Gesch. d. altchristl. 
Litteratur , 1895, would doubtless have devoted more than a 
few pages merely to the books of the NT, had not Ttilicher been 
contributing to the same series his Einleitung in a. NT. 

Holland, meanwhile, had been more thoroughgoing. 

As early as 1870-1871 an edition of the Apostolic Fathers, 
translated with introductions and notes had been published by 
A. C. Duker and W. C. van Manen, under the general title Oud- 
Christelijke Letterkunde . Rauwenhoff in his sketch of a theo¬ 
logical encyclopaedia (Th.T, 1878, p. 170)had substituted for NT 
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Introduction and Patristic, ‘Original documents relating to 
the founding of Christianity.’ The same two branches of study 
ceased any longer to be officially recognised when the Bill 
relating to the Higher Education was passed in 1876. ' The Act 
speaks only of Old-Christian literature—an expression including 
both branches, as was set forth and vindicated by the present 
writer in his inaugural address(Zte Leerstoelder Oud-Christelijke 
Lctterkutide> 1885). J. M. S. Baljon, ten years later, expressed 
himself in substantial agreement with this view in his inaugural 
address at Utrecht (De Oud-Christelijke Letterkunde , 1895). 
The same author in issuing a Dutch edition of Cremer’s Eiblisch - 
theologisches WSrterbuch der NTlichen Grdcitdt made so many 
additions as to make it in reality a first essay towards a Lexicon 
of Old-Christian Literature (IVoordenboek hoojdzakelyk van 
de Oud-Christelijke Letterktcnde, 1897-1899). Krtiger declared 
himself convinced by the arguments of Van Manen, and wrote 
under this influence Das Dogma vom Neuen Testament , 1896. 

At Leyden, since 1885, Hermeneutics and Textual 
Criticism have been taught, not as formerly with ex¬ 
clusive reference to the NT, but with reference to the 
whole body of Old-Christian literature. There also was 
published the first edition of a manual of Old-Christian 
literature, by Van Manen (1900), in which the old distinc¬ 
tion between canonical and uncanonical writings was dis¬ 
regarded, and the material that had formerly been divided 
into these two was brought under a single category. 

As regards the delimitation of this material no unani¬ 
mity has as yet been reached. In common parlance 
, , the expression 'Old-Christian literature’ is 

* * used so widely as to be supposed to include 

all literary remains of Christian antiquity that can be 
regarded as, say, more than a thousand years old. 

Thus, for example, R. A. Lipsius entitled his great work Die 
Apokryphen Apostelgeschichten u. Apostellegenden, 1883-90, in 
which texts dating from the second, third, fourth, down to the 
ninth century, and sometimes even of a yet later date, are dealt 
with, ‘a contribution to the history of Old-Christian literature* 
(‘ ein Beitrag zur altchristlichen Literatur-geschichte). Harnack 
placed upon the title-page of his largely planned Geschichte der 
altchristlichen Litteratur ‘down to Eusebius,’ and in his 
preface (1. 1893, pp. viii, x) explained the words as meaning 
that he does not desire to include the Council of Nice in the 
scope of his work although taking account of the writings of 
Eusebius. Moreover, he leaves out of consideration all that 
relates to the Manichaeans, a portion of the Testimonia of 
Origen and Eusebius, fragments of Julius Africanus, Origen, 
Eusebius, some things relating to Clement of Alexandria, 
Hippolytus, Cyprian. Kruger confined his History of Old- 
Christian Literature, 1895, to ‘the first three centuries.’ 

For the last sixteen years the arbitrary character of 
any such limitation has been continually protested 
against in Leyden. It is liable to alteration at any 
moment and has nothing to justify it. Consistency 
of language is, moreover, greatly to be desired. If 
the subject of Old-Christian literature be accepted 
as equivalent to that of NT Introduction plus Patristic, 
the expression can no longer suitably be employed 
to denote what might more properly be described 
as ' Old-ecclesiastical,’ or, in a wider sense, ‘later 
Old-Christian literature’ — the latter being divided 
into ‘ Old-ecclesiastical ’ and 4 Heretical.’ The literary 
remains of most of the church fathers and their con¬ 
temporaries—the category of church fathers including, 
according to Roman Catholic reckoning, writers down 
to the thirteenth century, while in Protestant circles it is 
limited to the first six centuries — fall outside the limits 
of Old-Christian literature. This embraces the NT and 
all that, speaking generally, pertains to it, as dating 
from the same or the immediately adjacent period, and 
breathing on the whole the same spirit — a spirit, that is 
to say, the same, apart from all difference that arises 
from mutual divergences in the personality, tendency, 
aim, environment of the writers. The question to be 
asked is as to what they have in common with one 
another as distinguished from those who lived at a later 
period. What spontaneously and immediately presents 
itself as thus characteristic and distinctive is their atti¬ 
tude towards the NT canon. Irenoeus, Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, and those who followed them 
hold towards this literature an attitude quite different 
from that of the ‘ Old-Christian ’ writers who preceded. 
They not only, like some of the latter, show acquaint¬ 
ance with some, or many, of the 4 books' that now 
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have a place in the collection called the NT ; they also 
appear to recognise these, all of them or some of them, 
as authoritative for faith and practice — in a word, as 
holy writ. Here we have a touchstone for discriminat¬ 
ing what is * Old-Christian ’ from what is not. In this 
respect there is, as a rule, a marked difference between 
the Christian literature of an earlier date and that of the 
later date just indicated ; let us say, before and after 
the year 180 a.d. , the date of the principal work of 
lrenaeus, Against Heresies (Upbs aipfoeif, according to 
iii. 33 written in the time of Kleutherus, 173 or 175-188 
or 190 A.D.). Here we find a criterion for ‘Old- 
Christian ’ which does not lie in the whim or fancy of 
the historian, but in the nature of the case, being sup¬ 
plied by the material itself with which he has to deal. 
We shall do well, therefore, to adhere to it even 
should we occasionally find that it is difficult to draw 
the line with equal precision at all points because in 
point of fact, strictly speaking, it does not always 
exist. 

Harnack and Kruger follow a classification of the 
subject-matter which cannot be adopted here partly 

, „ , because they extend their scheme so as to 

4. Sub- 3 


divisions. 


come down to Eusebius or to the end of the 


third century, partly because in point of fact 
they take no account, or almost no account, of the twenty- 
seven books of the XT. Nor is it advisable to follow 
them in their distinction between ‘original’ (Urlitter- 
atur), gnostic, and churchly literature, with further 
subdivisions under each of these classes, in view of the 
fact that before 180 A.n. it is hardly possible to speak 
of 'churchly literature’ at all, that the line between 
‘ original ’ and ' gnostic' writings is difficult to draw, 
and that the further subdivisions—not the same in 
Harnack and Kruger—bear witness more clearly to the 
embarrassment of their authors than to any real en¬ 
deavour to subdivide the writings in question as far as 
possible according to their contents. 

Harnack, for example, begins with epistles of Paul that had 
not been received into the Canon, and with gospels, including 
apocrypha, certainly dating from the so-called post-apostolic 
age ; the 1 Preaching ’ and other non-canonical works of Peter, 
the Acts and the Preaching of Paul, the Apocalypse of Peter, 
further epistles of Paul, epistles of Clement, the Shepherd of 
Hermas, the epistle of Rarnabas . . . Papias, Polycarp . . . 
Ignatius, the L)idach6 . . . apologies of Quadratics, Aristides, 

i fustin . . . : and apocryphal Acts of Leucius, . . . Thomas, 
fohn, etc. This is what Harnack calls the Christian ‘original ’ 
iterature (Urlitteratur), which is followed by the gnostic, whilst 
in the third division he deals with ‘ Christian writings from 
Asia Minor, Gaul, and Greece,’ dating from the second half of 
the second century, including epistles of Theiniso and the 
churches of Lyons and Vienne, apologies of JMelito and Athena- 
goras. 

Kruger divides ‘Original Christian ’ (Urchristliche) literature 
into Epistles, Apocalypses, Histories (Gospels and Acts), Di¬ 
dactic Writings, but discusses (to mention one or two examples) 
the Gospels of Valentinus and Marcion under gnostic, the 
apologies of Quadratus, Aristides, and Justin under churchly, 
literature. 

It is better to classify the writings according to their 
different literary forms, and in doing so to adhere as far 
as possible to tradition and thus avoid anticipating any 
estimate we may have to form regarding the Old- 
Christian writers at a later stage of our investigations. 

Guided by these principles, we propose to adopt the 
following classification of Old-Christian literature: 1 
Q Gospels, Acts, Epistles, Revelations, 

. urvey. ^p 0 ] 0 gj eSj Didactic Writings. In the 
present article it will not be possible to do more than 
give a brief survey of the contents of these six classes, 
further reference being made on many particulars to 
separate articles in this Encyclopaedia (although the 
present writer must not be held as in every case con¬ 
curring in the conclusions there formulated). 

1 . GOSPELS (§§ 6-8). 

In Old-Christian literature, the gospels first demand 

1 It is the classification followed in the University instruction 
at Leyden. 


our attention. Besides the usual word gospels {61)07- 

6. Gospels: 7 Aio) ; we . fin , d su< ; h designations as 

the nldpst Gospel-writing (7 pa<pr) euayycXlov), Say- 

1 ings of the Lord (Xoyta /ct’/naxa), Records 

® ^ * {dirryifjcrcLs), Memoirs of the Apostles 

(a.Trofiv 7 )p.ov€^p.aTa tCov airoaroXcor), Traditions (7rapa- 
56 <j€ i$), The Acts of Jesus (al rov ’lrjaov t pdi-ets), The 
Book of Days (i) (Si^iXo^ t(cp rjpcpCbr). These writings 
all relate to the life and work of Jesus Christ. They have 
a twofold character—historical and doctrinal-practical. 
They are not mere memoirs, drawn up by disciples or 
friends, for the purpose of preserving in the memory of 
contemporaries and posterity the recollection of what 
Jesus of Nazareth was, aimed at, did, said, experienced ; 
they are more : they are handbooks in which each 
writer in his own way sought to make known Jesus 
Christ, the Lord, the Son of God, in all that he was for 
the world. ‘ History’ here is employed in the service 
of religious instruction. 

As for their origin, the gospels, on close comparison, 
point us back to (i.) an ‘ oldest' written gospel (to evay- 
7A10P) which unfortunately does not exist for us except 
in so far as we can recover any traces of it preserved 
in later recensions. Perhaps it began somewhat as 
follows :—In the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberias 
Caesar, Pontius Pilate being governor of Judaea . . . 
in the high-priesthood of Annas and Caiaphas, . . . 
there came down to Capernaum, a city of Galilee (ev 
Htci TrepT€Kat 8 €KaT(p tt)$ rjytp.ovias T iftepiou KcuVapos, 
rjyejjLOPevoPTos Uoptlov UeiXarov TTjs ’lovdaias . . . iirl 
apX<-tptu>v 'Avva teal Ka'cHcpa, . . . KarijXOev eLs Ka0ap- 
vaodfx ttoXlp t,,s WXiXaias ; ep Lk. 312431), Jesus 
Christ the Son of God ; and then proceeded to sketch, 
somewhat in the following order, his appearance at 
Capernaum, his casting out of devils, the proclamation 
of the kingdom of God, the transfiguration, the final 
journey to Jerusalem, his passion, death, and resurrec¬ 
tion. Nothing was said as yet of his origin, birth, 
early life, meeting with John, baptism in Jordan, 
temptation in the wilderness, nor much of consequence 
regarding his mission as a religious teacher and preacher 
in Galilee. 

This work, presumably written in Greek, may be 
conjectured to have arisen in the post-apostolic age in 
circles which sought to combine their more developed 
Christology (a free speculation of what would then have 
been called the 'left wing’) with (ii.) the still older 
apostolic tradition—not yet reduced to writing—partly 
historical, partly not, regarding Jesus of Nazareth as 
the Messiah who had once appeared and whose return 
was to be expected. As over against the friends of 
this older tradition, who were able to point to it, those 
whom we have described (i.) as belonging to the ‘left 
wing’ felt the need of a clear setting-forth of what 
had been done and suffered by the Son of God in his 
manifestation in the world. 

The 'gospel’ thus produced (the first to be written, 
but, as we have seen, not the oldest form of what had 

_ . been the oral tradition concerning the 

7. Recensions. |ife passion a , )d death of Jesus the 

Messiah) was soon supplemented and ‘improved’ in 
various w’ays w ith the help and guidance of this older 
tradition. The book appeared in new recensions, new 
forms. Among others there was, probably, an Aramaic 
recension, which still survives in a whole group of 
extant (partly fragmentary) gospels : those of the 
Hebrews (Apocrypha, §26 ; Canon, § 73 ; Gospels, 
§ 1 55). of the Twelve Apostles and of the Ebionites 
(Apocrypha, § 26), of Peter(ApoCRYPHA, § 26; Canon, 
§ 73; Simon Peter), of the Egyptians (Apocrypha, 

§ 26; Gospels, § 156 £), of Matthias (Apocrypha, 
§26; Matthias), and those of the synoptists, which 
were received into the Canon (Mt., Mk. t Lk. ; see 
Gospels). 

In any case there lie behind the text of the three 
synoptists one or more written gospels of which the 
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respective authors made use, eaeh in his own way, in 
the composition of his work. 

Among the later recasts of the original written gospel 
ought also to be classed that used by Mareion. It bore 
no distinctive name, and was afterwards maintained by 
Marcion's opponents to be a mutilated form of Lk. 
(see Gospels, § 98), although it would be more 
correct to say that it took its plaee alongside of that 
gospel as an independent redaction of the common 
souree. This common source, along with its two 
derivatives, Mareion and Lk., may then be regarded as 
constituting a distinct group, the Pauline, as distinguished 
from the synoptie in the narrower sense of the word— 
i.e., the Old- or Jewish-Christian, immediately under¬ 
lying our canonical Mt. and Mk., which have received 
‘Pauline' touches (see Van Manen, Hand/. chap, i., §31). 

A third current in the development of the written 
gospel along the Old- or Jewish-Christian and the Paul¬ 
ine or Gentile-Christian lines, is the Gnostie, ineluding 
the Gospels—of which we know practically nothing but 
the names—of Cerinthus, Carpoerates, Basilides, Apelles, 
Valentinus (see Gospels, § 99), as also the later 
Gospels of Thomas, Philip, Eve, Judas Iscariot, the 
Gospel of Perfection (Consummation ?) (evayy/Xiou 
reXcubaecos), the ‘ proper ' (t8ia) gospels of the Severians, 
and others, now lost, which also dated probably from the 
second century. A main souree for our knowledge of 
the type of writing here referred to is, notwithstanding 
its eatholic colouring, our canonical Fourth Gospel (see 
Gospels, and John, Son of Zehedke). 

As belonging to the same branch of Old-Christian 
Literature ought also to be enumerated the extra- 
eanonical Words of Jesus, most recently collected with 
praiseworthy diligence by A. Resch ( Agrapha , 1889 ; 
Aussercanonische Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien , 5 
parts, 1893-97; Die Login Jesu , 1898). Cp J. H. 
Ropes (Spri/che Jesu, 1896), who criticises and classifies 
them into seventy-three Agrapha without any, eleven of 
perhaps some, and fourteen of distinct, importance (see 
Gospels, § 156^). 

Also the so-called \6yia T rjaov found in 1897 on a 
papyrus leaf among the ruins of Oxyrhynchus (see 
Apocrypha, § 26, 6; Gospels, §§ 86, 156 a ; Papyri) ; 
the Fayum fragment (see Apocrypha, § 26, 5; 
Gospels, § 156); in so far as one ean venture to 
hold its existence (which is not probable, or at least 
is not certain), the Words of the Lord , collected by 
Matthew and commented on by Papias (see Canon, 
§66; Gospels, §§120, 122, 149, 150); and the 
Diatessaron of Tatian (Canon, § 68 ; Gospels, § 107; 
Zahn, PEEP) 5 653-661; van Manen, Hand/, ehap. i. 

§ 44 )- 

Apocryphal gospels, even of a comparatively early date, such 
as those of James, Thomas, Nicodemus (see Apockypha, § 27 ; 

Njcodemus [Gospel of]), in which narra- 
8. Apocryphal tives are given of the nativity and childhood, 
gospels. passion and death of Jesus ; also concerning 
his father Joseph, his mother Mary, his 
descent into hell ; or about Pilate,—fall beyond the limits of time 
here assigned, although they occasionally contain noteworthy 
reminiscences. Strictly speaking, they can at best be regarded 
only as appendices. 


II. ACTS (§§ 9-17) 

The next elass of writings to be considered is the 
group of ‘ Aets ’ (irpa^eis, Acta), Circuits (irepiodoi, 
9 Acts- /tlnera )> Pitching ( Kr)pvyp.a ), Martyrdom 
character. Passion (Passio), Consum¬ 

mation (reXdaxTis, Consummatio). These 
writings relate to the life and career of apostles and other 
prominent persons. They have, as a rule, a twofold 
character ; they are narratives, but also works of edifica¬ 
tion, — sometimes didactic and apologetic as well. The 
oldest of them have disappeared, either wholly or in 
part. The earliest of their kind, chiefly relating to the 
life of Paul, most probably had, like the oldest written 
gospel (§ 6, i.), its origin within a cirele of Christians 
of a ‘ progressive' or (if the epithet is preferred) 
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‘ Pauline ’ type, who did not hold themselves bound 
exclusively by (apostolie) tradition. This conclusion 
is suggested by the consideration that the friends of 
tradition feel no need of 1 lives ’ as long as the opposite 
party do not feel it ; by what is known as to the course 
of the development of the written gospel ; by the con¬ 
clusions of criticism regarding the canonical book of 
Acts, and by the circumstance that Circuits (7 rcpioSoi) 
of gnostie origin lie at the foundation of Catholic 
Apocryphal Acts (irpaijeis). The remnants of the work 
whieh we may eall the Acts of Paul (Paul, § 37) are 
to be traced in Acts 1 24 [D] 436/. 61-15 751-83 9 1-30 
11 19-30 13-28 ; but they have there undergone a ehange 
of form. In any ease, one or more previous writings 
now lost underlie the canonical book of Aets (see Acts, 
§§ 1 8-12 ; Paul, § 37 ; also van Manen, Paulus 1 . ; 
De Hand, der app ., 1890 ; Hand/, chap. ii. §§ 2-7). 

Of the following works little more than the title is 
known. An Acts of Apostles (irpai-eis diroo-TbXiou), 

10. Fragments. aee ° rd ‘ ng '° I ^ i . phanius was 

0 used by the Ebionites. Probably a 

counterpart (and therefore not a polemic) to the Acts 
afterwards received into the canon ; a recast of the 
same material but in another spirit—the anti-Pauline. 

An ‘ Aseents of James’ (’A va( 3 a$poi '1 aKufiov), ac¬ 
cording to Epiphanius (/oc. cit .), contained ‘ blasphemies 
against Paul' and utterances of James ‘against the 
temple and the sacrifices and the fire upon the altar' 
(cp Apocrypha, § 28). 

An ‘Ascents of Paul’ (’AvafiaTiKOP llapXoi/), aeeord- 
ing to Epiphanius (382), was in use among the gnostics 
(cp 2 Cor. 122-4). 

An ‘ Aets of Paul ’ (llaEW tt pai-eis), mentioned by 
Origen and others, perhaps closely related to the ‘Acts 
of Pau 1 ’ mentioned already (§ 9, end) as having been 
employed in the preparation of canonical Acts, unless 
we are to regard it as the kernel of the (Apocryphal) 
Acts of Peter and Paul. 

The Preaehing of Paul (Pauli Prccdicatio ), mentioned 
by Cyprian, is perhaps to be identified with the Acts 
(7 rpai;eis) just mentioned. 

Clement of Alexandria makes us somewhat better ac¬ 
quainted with a work called The Preaching of Peter 

11. Preaching [fg ■ “ '?? rcsa f , a 

of Peter v,cw of die preaching of the 

gospel, as designed for both Jews 
and Gentiles, in whieh • Paul ’ is presented neither 
in a favourable nor in an unfavourable light, and 
no other apostolate than that of the twelve is thought 
of. It seems to have proceeded from some one who 
was not a Jew by birth, and who most probably was a 
Greek, somewhere about 120-125 (see Apocrypha, § 31, 

2 Simon Peter ; also E. von Dobschiitz, Das Kerygma 
Petri , 1893 ; Loman, Th.T, 1886, pp. 71-78, 333-6; 
Harnaek, ACL 1 , 1893, PP* 25-28 ; 2 , 1897, pp. 472-4). 

Apocryphal Aets first appeared separately in con¬ 
siderable numbers, and afterwards came into col- 

12. Apocry- lections * A S rou P °[ Gnostie ■ Circuits 

nhal AM-<5 A P os des ’ (Trepiodoi tQ>v airooToXuv), 

P ‘ embracing Acts of Peter, John, Andrew, 

Thomas, and Paul, is attributed to Leucius Charinus ; 
in a revised form and expanded into Catholic Acts of the 
Apostles (n panels tCov ctTrocrTbXwv), to Abdias. 

The study of this eopious literature (Apocryphal 
Aets) discloses that it arose in Gnostie circles and that 
much of it was taken over by the Catholics after it had 
been duly revised (see R. A. Lipsius, Apokr. Ap.-gesch. 
1883-1890 ; R. A. Lipsius and M. Bonnet, Acta aposto- 
lorum apocrypha, \ i, 1891, 2i, 1898). 

The oldest of these Acts, probably old enough to fall 
within the period covered by the present article, al¬ 
though scholars are not agreed as to this, are now lost 
unless in so far as they survive in later editions and 
redactions. Such were, it is conjectured, ‘Circuits of 
Peter’ and ‘Circuits of Paul’ (IIep/o5o4 TUrpov and 
IIepto 5 ot llcttfXou), absorbed into the extant Catholic ‘Acts 
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of Peter and Paul’ (II/)d£«s II irpov Kal IIai 5 Xoi/); ‘Circuits 
of John’ (II eplodot 'Iwa vvov), which partially still sur¬ 
vive in Catholic and later Gnostic recensions ; the Acts 
of Paul and Theda, preserved in a later redaction, un¬ 
less we are to hold—what does not seem very probable 
—that this work was already used by Tertullian before 
190 A. D. , or take it, with C. Schmidt (1897), for a 
section of the ‘Acts of Paul’ (IIpa£«s llatfXoi/) (see 
Harnack, ACL 1 136-8 2 i 493-505; Dibl. World , 1901, 
pp. 185-190). 

Related to the category of Acts and in part belonging 
to it are the Books of Martyrs ( Martyria , Acla , 

10 n/r.* . Lassiones, I'irtules) of which Euse- 

13. Martyrdoms. bius made a eoM ' clion , now lost 

Paul, Peter, / ~ , 

(t u:v apxcilcov fjLa.pTvpi<j)v avvayojyrf, 

al>yypafxp.a t Kar&Aoyos) ; some of them fall within or 
just beyond our period. They are : 

i. Accounts, known in various recensions, of the 
Martyrdom of Peter and Paul, which are supposed to 
have originally stood at the end of the oldest Acts of 
Paul and Peter (ep Harnack, ACL 1 130-134). 

ii. A ‘Martyrdom of the holy Polycarp ’ (X \aprvpiov 
too ayiov UoXvk&pttov), in the form of a letter from 
14 Pol cart) c ^ ure ^ °I God at Smyrna, sent at its 

^ own request to the church of Philomeliuni 
and also, unsolicited, to all other churches belonging to 
the holy catholic church, within a year of the martyrdom 
of Bishop Polycarp, circa 155, for the purpose of setting 
forth the circumstances connected with it. 

The Greek text has reached us in five MSS. ; in an abridged 
form in Eusebius (///i 4 15), and in an Old-Lalin translation ; it 
appears in various editions of the Apostolic Fathers, the latest 
and best being those of Zahn, 1896, and Lightfoot, 1889C 2 ), 
cp Funk, 1901. The genuineness and historicity have been 
rightly questioned, either denied or disputed, by Steitz 
1861), Schiirer ( ZHT, 1870), Duker and van Manen (Oud-Chr. 
Lett. 2164 , 1871), Kcim (Celsus , 1873, p. 145, and Urchr. 1878), 
Lipsius(/? IWT, 1874), Gebhardt (ZHT, 1875), Holtzmann (ZIV 7 \ 
*877), Jean RtJville (De anno Pol., 1881), Rovers (T/t.T, 1881, 
pp. 451-7), —and upon insufficient grounds maintained by Hilgen- 
ield (Z ii r J\ 1861, 1874), Zahn (1876), Renan (Vtiglise Chr. 452), 
Lightfoot (1889c 2 )), Kruger (1895), Harnack (ii. 1, 1897, p. 341). 

The work is, whether we regard form or contents, 
not a letter, nor even an account of Polycarp’s death, 
and certainly not written soon after that event ; it is 
a decorated narrative of the saint's martyrdom framed 
after the pattern of the story of Jesus’ passion as given 
in the gospels, and expanded into a writing in glorifica¬ 
tion of the true martyrdom and at the same time in 
depreciation of the self-sought, superfluous martyrdom 
commended by the Montanists. The legendary char¬ 
acter of the contents, which is not to be set aside by the 
assumption of interpolations, as also the tendency of 
the whole, brings it to a date some decades later than 
that of the death of Polycarp ( circa 155 A. D.), yet still 
within the second century, rather than in the middle of 
the third century, or even later, as some would have it. 

iii. A writing concerning Pionius (JIioj/ios), who, we 
learn, suffered martyrdom at Smyrna shortly after Poly- 

_ e . carp, is mentioned by Eusebius (HE 

T ,. , ’4 15, 47), and is extant in a transcript at 

Justin, etc. Veniee (Kruger, ACL,§ 106). 

iv. Memoirs of martyrs : Carpus and Papylus and a 
woman Agathoniee {'Tirop.vqp.a.ra. p.epLapTvpT}Kl)Tb)v Kap- 
ttov Kal Ila7ri5Xou /ecu yuvcuKOs ’AyaOovlKijs ), mentioned 
by Eusebius (HE 4is), edited by Harnack, who holds 
it to have been written in the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
{ TU\\\. 3-4 433-466). 

v. * Martyrdom of the holy martyrs Justinus, Chariton 
. . . who were martyred at Rome’ (M aprvpiov twv 
aylujv fiapTvpojv ’I ovctt'lvov Xapiruvos Xapirovs EeeX- 
ttiotov 'llpaKos llaLwvos Kal A tfiepiavov fxapTvpyaavTwv 
iv ' VJjp.ri), published with a Latin translation by Otto in 
Justini Opera ( 3 ), 2 , pp. 266-279, 1879. It is thought to 
have been written shortly after the condemnation of Justin 
and his converts, which was between the years 163 and 
167 A. D. 

vi. A particularly noteworthy account of the sufferings 
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of the Christians during the persecution they were 
16 Vienna sub 3 ectec I to about the seventeenth year 
and Lyons °* l ^ e re ’& n Antoninus Verus— i.e ., 
* * according to the preface of Eusebius 

(HE 5 ), Marcus Aurelius (177-8 A.D.). This writing, 
partly preserved in Eusebius (l.c. 1-4), has the form of 
a letter, written by the Christians at Vienne and Lyons 
to their fellow-believers in Asia and Phrygia (oi iv 
liUvvri Kal Aovydovvcp 777s PaXXfas irapoiKovvTes 5ov\oi 
XpiOTov rocs Kara 'Aolav Kal <4>pvylav . . . a8e\(poi s). 
It is, however, no letter giving details regarding the 
persecutions endured, but a * writing ’ (ypa<prj), a * com¬ 
position ’ (avyypapfia) written, as Eusebius says, in 
other than a purely historical interest (oe/c laropiKhv 
a vt8 fxbvov, aXXa /cat didaoKaXiKrjv 7 T€ptix ov 8t7jy r l <Tlv ) m 
The writer’s desire is to instruct and to edify; to judge 
by the portions taken over by Eusebius, he does not 
seek merely to inform his readers as to what the 
Christians in Gaul have endured, but also to make them 
see and feel how these Christians suffered, with wonder¬ 
ful fortitude yet without seeking martyrdom and without 
any trace of contempt or harshness towards those who had 
failed to stand the test ; notwithstanding their greatness, 
not wise in their own eyes, but ready to allow them¬ 
selves to be instructed, models of the true martyrship 
as also of sober Catholic Christian-mindedness in the 
whole conduct of life. The purpose is manifest : to 
promote such a manner of thinking and of living ; to 
warn against the Montanistie views and doctrines pre¬ 
valent in Asia and Phrygia and tending to spread from 
these centres to Rome and elsewhere. This is the author's 
reason for making use of his fresh recollections—histori¬ 
cal even if here and there adorned with touches of art— 
of the sufferings of the Christians of Vienne and Lyons, 
and especially those of Lyons. He speaks as if in the 
very person of these two churches, yet frequently betrays 
that he is really outside them, we are not told where and 
can only guess Lyons or Rome. It is certain that he 
was not, as is often conjectured, Irenneus, whose style 
cannot be discerned here, although he may have lived at 
the same period ; to judge by the relationship between 
this work, particularly as regards its tendency, and the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp, it was probably written towards 
the end of the second century, possibly, however, some¬ 
what later (see P. A. Klap, Theol. Stud. , Utreeht, 1900, 

pp. 423-435)- 

vii. The sufferings of the martyrs at Seili in Numidia 
in 180 A. D. , written and published in various forms, the 
latest in a (probably original) Latin text 


17. Scili; 
Apollonius. 


(TS i. 2105-121 [1891]; Harnack, ACL 
ii. ] 316 ; Kruger, ACL, § 105 5). 


viii. A martyrdom (piapTvpiov) of Apollonius, who 
w r as put to death at Rome about 180-185 A - D - Lately 
published, so far as extant, by E. T. Klette, TU 
xv. 291-131. 

HI. EPISTLES (§§ 18-34) 

The greater proportion of the literary productions of 
the period of Christian history with which we are now 
ift P * fl • dealing consists, in outward appear- 

pis es . ance ^ i etters . anc j many of these, 

meaning 0 t h OU gh by no nie ans all of them, are 
e wor . stiI1 re g arc j ec ] a s having really been 
such—actual letters sent at first to definite persons 
and originally written with such persons in view—and 
as having penetrated to w’ider circles and become 
common property only at a later time. Continued 
examination, however, has led to the conclusion, first 
w f ith regard to some of these, then with regard to a 
great number, and finally, in the opinion of the present 
writer and others (see below’, § 19), with regard to the 
w r hole of them, that they neither are nor ever were 
* letters' in any proper sense. They were, from the 
first, neither more nor less than treatises for instruction 
and edification, bearing witness to the character, aims, ex¬ 
periences, adventures, of persons, opinions, tendencies, 
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in the form of letters written to one or more recipients, 
usually in a tone of authority, by men of name. These 
authors are thought of as still alive although they really 
belong to an earlier generation. Such letters there¬ 
fore seemed to be, even in the circle of their first 
recipients, as voices from the past. Yet they bear un¬ 
mistakable marks of having been written in the later 
time. They come from the pens of persons who are 
unknown to us, and were designed like books which are 
brought into the market, or otherwise circulated, for all 
who take any interest in their contents; and more 
particularly and specially designed to be read aloud in 
religious meetings for the edification of the community 
or to serve as a standard wherewith to regulate faith 
and life. 

As a literary device the epistolary form is an ancient 
one. It is met with alike among Jews, Greeks, and 
Romans, and was adopted also by Christian writers such 
as the authors of Acts 15 23-29 2326-30 Rev. 2 3 ; Clem. 
Ham. 59-19 20-26 ; the epistles of Peter and of Clement 
to James with which Clem. Horn, is prefaced ; that of 
the Church of Smyrna concerning Polycarp’s martyrdom; 
that of the Christians of Vienne and Lyons with refer¬ 
ence to the persecution under Marcus Aurelius (see 
above, §§ 14, 16) ; and so forth ; cp also the epistolary 
form of the introduction both to the first and to the 
second work of Lk. (Lk. 1 1-4 Acts li), and also the 
beginning and the end of the last book in the NT Canon 
(Rev.l45<z 22 [i 8 -] 2 i). [Cp Epistolary Literature.] 

The letter of edification, on the other hand, is a 
peculiarly Christian product (cp Th. T 1897, pp. 413-5). 

To compose ' letters ’ under another name, especially 
under the name of persons whose living presentment, or 
real or supposed spiritual equipment, it was proposed to 
set before the reader, was then just as usual as was the 
other practice of introducing the same persons into nar¬ 
ratives and reporting their ‘ words, ’ in the manner of 
which we have examples, in the case of Jesus, in the 
gospels, and, in the case of Peter, Paul, and other 
apostles, in Acts. No one saw anything improper in 
this, or thought of any intentional falsification, deception, 
the playing of a part in which one had to be always on 
one’s guard against self-betrayal. Any one who had 
anything to say wrote a 1 letter' without troubling him¬ 
self—at any rate not more than other writers—with 
respect to his work, about a supposed defect in the 
literary form he had chosen, not even about an address 
left blank in the epistle when ‘despatched,’ as for ex¬ 
ample in the canonical epistle to the Ephesians; or 
about the absence of a suitable epistolary beginning, as 
in the canonical Epistle to the Hebrews ; or about the 
want of an appropriate close, as in the Epistle of James ; 
or about the absence of both, as in the first Epistle of 
John. 

At first no one thought about the matter at all— 
whether to hold or not to hold such epistles as really 
iq T f t P rocee ding from and intended for their 

Of them ostensibIe authors and recipients. Some¬ 
times their real origin was known, some¬ 
times it was guessed, sometimes people were content to 
remain in the dark. They used the epistles or left them 
unread, just as they were, indifferently, without asking 
any question as to their origin, knowing this only, that 
they were intended for all who chose to give heed to 
them. 

Gradually the position changed as a result of a normal 
change in the readers’ mode of thinking, their thirst for 
knowledge, their reverence for the authoritative word, 
and their exaltation of it to the dignity of canonical 
scripture. From the time of Irenaeus onwards the old way 
of looking at things passed away for centuries,—first with 
regard to thirteen, anon fourteen, ‘ Pauline,' and certain 
‘Catholic,’ epistles, and others, written by 'apostolic 
fathers ’; next with regard to the whole body of Old- 
Christian epistles so far as it was taken by the Church 
under its protection, the most recent not excluded, 
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such as are now found in Acts, Revelation, Clem. 
Horn. , even apocryphal writings such as the Epistle of 
Paul to the Laodiceans, 3 Cor., that of Jesus to 
Abgarus. All these epistles now came to be regarded 
as proceeding from the writers whose name they bore, 
and to have been originally intended for those who were 
named as their first recipients in superscription, subscrip¬ 
tion, address, or tradition. 

Here also the rise of the modern spirit wrought a 
change, and the human mind had to retrace its steps 
along the path it had for centuries been following. The 
‘apocryphal’ epistles were all of them rejected soon after 
the Reformation ; the genuineness of those embodied in 
the Clementine Homilies, Rev., and Acts was modestly 
questioned ; some pieces, such as the larger recension 
of the Ignatian Epistles, and the second Epistle of 
Clement, formerly classed among the Apostolic Fathers, 
were no longer deemed to belong there ; other epistles, 
both Catholic and Pauline, were from the time of Sender 
removed from the position they had so long occupied as 
possessed of the highest* antiquity and indisputably 
‘genuine.’ The process of disintegration steadily went 
on. The Tubingen school left unchallenged hardly 
more than the four ‘ principal epistles' — Rom., 1 and 2 
Cor., Gal. In the end criticism succeeded in removing 
the veil of error and misunderstanding that concealed 
the true character of even these (see Paul, §§12/. 
33^)* T*he history of this criticism is the justification 
of those who hold to it and at the same time the con¬ 
demnation of those who wholly or in part set it aside. 
The time seems to be approaching when the question 
as to ‘genuineness’ — in the sense now usually attached 
to the word — will no longer be discussed as regards 
any of the epistles that have come down from the first 
Christian centuries ; it will be enough to be satisfied 
of their genuine antiquity. 

i. The Old-Christian ' epistle ’ as a literary pheno¬ 
menon seems, so far as we can discover, to have first 

made its appearance in progressive' 
Pauline circles. The first examples of 
it have disappeared unless it be that 
some portions survive in some of our 
present canonical ‘ Epistles of Paul ' (’EttiotoXcu llaeXou), 
also ‘the apostle’ (6 ’A7r6aToXos) or ‘the apostolic’ 
(t6 ’Air o<jto\lk6v ; see Romans ; Corinthians, etc. ; 
Paul). Perhaps there was an earlier group, to which 
reference is made in 2 Cor. IO9-11 cp I13, and the 
present group had not originally the same extent as now. 
We know not by whom the collection was made, nor 
yet what influence his work had upon the traditional 
text. Perhaps we may suppose that it led to some 
changes. Probably the collection was not wholly the 
work of one person, but arose gradually through 
additions. The oldest account — to judge by what 
Tertullian says ( adv. Marc. v.)—tells of a group of 
ten epistles used by Marcion (about 140 a.d. ). It is 
known that Hebrews was for a long time set aside in 
many circles. 

ii. A second group of Old-Christian Epistles is that 
known as Catholic ('£7 naroXai KadoXiKal). The word 
must be understood as referring, not to the destination, 
nor to the ecclesiastical use, but to the contents of these 
writings. It was not originally intended to convey, as 
is often still incorrectly supposed, the idea of ‘ general ’ 
or ' circular ’ letters, nor yet of ‘ canonical ’ ones, but 
only (as a careful examination of the ancient employ¬ 
ment of the word shows) ‘ trust worth}',’ ‘worthy of 
acceptance/ when judged by the standard of religion 
and dogma. The group, after long hesitation, was 
finally made up of seven: Ja., 1 and 2 Pet., 1, 2, 
and 3 Jn. , and Jude (see James (Epistle); Peter 
(Epistles of) ; John (Son of Zebedee), §§ 57-65 ; 
Jude (Epistle). 

iii. A third group: Epistles of Barnabas (§ 21/.), 
Clement (§§ 23-27), Ignatius (§ 28 /), Polycarp (see 
Philippi ANS, §§ 10 14, and above, § 14) : is usually 
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included among the writings of the Apostolic Fathers. 
At a later date was added an Epistle of the Church of 
Smyrna (see above, § 14); on the same grounds might 
be added the epistle of the churches of Vienne and 
Lyons (see § 16). 

The epistle of Barnabas CBapuafta iin<TTo\r)) referred 

21. Barnabas. “ J n Cas « s / » 73 : Gospels. 

89, 90, is found in several MSS. 

It is met with in k, as also in the Jerusalem codex from which 
the DidachO comes (I); chaps. 6 7-( . . . rov A a'ou k. t . A.)- 2 I 
in nine other Greek MSS, the so-called axf^aAoi (vofphcnsa 
[ = 0 |); chaps. 1-17 in an Old Latin version; some sentences 
are also found in Clement of Alexandria and Origeti. 


The work professes to be a letter—now by one who 
is the spiritual father of the 1 sons and daughters ’ he 
addresses (11), to whom he feels himself bound by the 
closest ties, and among whom he has long sojourned 
(1 3-4) ; now by one who belongs to their own number, 
who earnestly addresses the brethren, but not as if he 
were the teacher who had been placed over them (18 
469). The epistolary form, however well maintained, 
and on that account usually accepted without question, 
is, in view of the contents, seen to be fictitious ; in reality 
the writing is a treatise intended for general use. 

The writer’s purpose is to instruct, to edify, to com¬ 
municate under the form of a letter that which he has 
himself received, in order that his assumed readers, rich 
in faith, may now arrive also at fulness of knowledge 

(iva jX€TCL T7]S 7TtCTTewS TeXdcLV HX 1 T T€ T V V yv&(TLV : 

1 5). This knowledge or gnosis concerns chiefly the 
right attitude of Christians towards the O'I ', the religion 
of Israel, the divine covenant with the fathers. On 
these things they need to be enlightened, in connection 
with the putting into practice of the new religious 
ethical life. This end is sought to be accomplished by 
means of a peculiar view — partly allegorical, partly 
typological, but always arbitrary—of ‘Scripture’ (the 
OT and some apocrypha). 

The epistle admits of being divided into a double 
introduction (I2-5 16-8) and two main portions of 
a doctrinal ( 2 - 17 ) and a hortatory ( 18 - 21 ) character 
respectively. 

The doctrinal part begins by showing that what is of supreme 
importance is not the offering of sacrifices or the observance of 
fasts, hut a life in conformity with the moral precepts of the 
Lord ( 2 - 3 ). It is our duty to love righteousness, especially at 
the present time when the days are evil and the end of the 
present age is at hand (4 x -6 a). We Christians have been ever 
since the days of Moses the true covenant people (46^-14), kept 
by the Lord, who suffered on our behalf after he had become 
manifest in the flesh in accordance with what can still be read 
in ‘Scripture ( 5 ). There we can continuously read of his 
manifestation in the flesh («>)- The fasts prescribed in the law, 
the sacrifice of Isaac, the goat on the great day of atonement, all 
are types of his passion ( 7 ). So also the red heifer that must he 
slain and burnt, whilst the ministering servants prefigure the 
twelve as preachers of the gospel (S). The precept of circum¬ 
cision must be spiritually understood ; the 318, circumcised by 
Abraham, are a type of Jesus (fl); the laws concerning foods are 
to be taken metaphorically ( 10 ). At every moment one finds in 
the OT hints of baptism and of the cross ( 11 - 12 ). In Jacob and 
Ephraim we come to see that not Israel but the whole body of 
Christians are the true heirs of the covenant broken in the days 
of Moses but renewed in Christ ( 13 - 14 ). The true day of rest 
is not the Jewish Sabbath, but the eighth day, the first of ihe 
new week ; the true temple of God is not the building at Jeru¬ 
salem, but the spiritual temple, of which Christians form a part 
( 15 - 10 ). After a short retrospect ( 17 ), passing on to another 
knowledge and teaching (yixai SiSax^), our author depicts 
the paths of light and of darkness, and stirs up the children of 
joy and peace to a walk in conformity with the precepts of the 
Lord ( 18 - 21 ). 

As to the (relative) unity of the whole, often denied 
or disputed since le Moyne (1685) but also frequently 
defended, no doubt need be entertained ; there is no 
need for supposing chaps. 18-21 to be a later addition 
or that the original epistle has been largely interpolated 
or has undergone one or more redactions. It is obvious, 
however, that in the preparation of 18-21 the writer 
has made use of an older form of the Two Paths , as 
also, there and elsewhere, of the OT, the book of 
Enoch, 4 Ezra, and perhaps 01 her works besides. 

The author’s name has not come down to us. 


Tradition, still clung to by many, suggests Barnabas, 
22 Author com P an ’ on °f of whom mention 


ship, date. 


is already made in the ft text of Acts 1 23 
(see Barnabas and Baksabas) ; but it 
has no claim on our acceptance and has been often 
controverted. The tradition is admittedly old, however, 
and perhaps the name of Barnabas has been always 
associated with this work. The unknown author 

was probably a gentile Christian, by birth a Greek, 
belonging to the Alexandrian circle. This conclusion 
is pointed to at least by his language and his manner 
of scripture interpretation, his ideas and some of his 
expressions, such as 4 as novices shipwreck ourselves 
upon their law’ (( 7 tt)Xvtoi r<p (ndvwv vbpap, 36 ). It 
is also possible, however, to think of him as living 
somewhere in Syria or Asia Minor not far from the 
environment within which the epistles of Paul arose. 
There is nothing to indicate that he was a Jew by 
birth, or one of the later inhabitants of Palestine. 

Notwithstanding his love for gnosis, the author is a 
practical man who has at heart before all else the 
edification and the safety of the church. Neither things 
imminent nor things that lie in the future (ra cVecrrtura 
i} p^XXovra) are of the highest importance, but present 
things (ra irapovra) and to know how to comport 
oneself among them. See e.g. , 16-8 2 i-io 4 1 17 - 

The author belongs neither to the right wing nor to 
that of Paul, nor yet to that of the writer of Hebrews or 
that of Marcion. Towards Judaism his attitude is one 
of freedom ; in his view Christianity came in its place 
in principle, as early as in the time of Moses ; law and 
prophets are binding on believers, almost always, how¬ 
ever, in the metaphorical interpretation only, not the 
literal, even where a historical occurrence seems to be 
described. 

The date is earlier than that of Eusebius, Origen, 
Clement of Alexandria, Celsus, or the present form of 
the Didach£ ; but later than the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem in 70 A. D. (chaps. 4 16 ); later than the time of 
the apostles ( 5 9 83) ; later than * Paul’ (see Paul, §§ 38- 
42), including Hebrews ; therefore not (as is still often 
supposed) IxTore the end of the first century (see Acts, 
§ 16), but rather, let us say, between 130 and 140 A.D. 
It is not possible to gain a more precise determination 
from chaps. 4 and 16 , unless in so far as the silence 
regarding the building of the temple of Hadrian at 
Jerusalem, in honour of Jupiter Capitolinus, may be 
taken as showing that the temple had not yet been 
erected. 

The value of the work, which, looked at either from 
the aesthetic or from the edificatory point of view, is not 
great, lies so far as we are concerned in the historical 
evidence it affords as to the existence of an interesting 
tendency—not observable elsewhere—in the direction of 
free thought among the Christians of the first half of 
the second century, and of a number of views, in the 
domain of Christian dogma and history, which differ 
from the usual opinions as to the contents of the Gospel 
narratives. 

The older literature of the subject will be found referred to in 
the recent editions of the text by Gebhardt-llarnack (1878I 2 )), 
Hilgenfeld (NT extra eanonem receptum, 18771“), Light foot 
(Clem . 1893(2*, 2 503-512). See further Duker and Van Manen, 
Oud. Chr. Lett. 1870, 1 1-02 ; Loman, van Manen, Volkmar 
in Th.T, 1884; Steck, Galaterbr., 1888, pp. 310-314; Volter, 
JPT , 188S, pp. 106-144; Joh. Weiss, Der Barnat'asbrief 
kritisch untcrsucht, 188S; A. Link, TLZ> 1889, no. 24; Harnack 
PREi A ) 2, 1806, pp. 410-413; ACL ii. 1 410-428, 436-7. Cp A. 
van Veldhuizen, De brie/van Barnabas , 1901. 

Two epistles of Clement to the Corinthians (K Xt}/i(vtos 
tt/)6s Kopivdiovs A and B), cited as witnesses in Canon, 

23 . Clement. and Gospels, § 87. are found 

in Cod. Alexandrinus (A), in the Jerusalem 
MS (J), and in an old Syriac version ; the first also in 
an Old Latin version. It is claimed for them that they 
were written by Clement, in name of the Church of 
Rome, to the Church of Corinth in connection with 
disputes which had arisen there on questions of govern- 
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meat. They have in reality the epistolary form, though 
not written by Clement. 

The first, which from the moment of its recovery 
from the Cod. Alexandrians by Patrick Junius [ = Young] 
, (Epistolce ad Corinthios, Grace , cum versione 
* tl S nof * s ^ atr ' Oxford, 1633) was re- 

^ * ceived with great distinction and accepted, in 

accordance with tradition, as the work of the bishop- 
martyr Clement, a disciple and one of the first successors 
of the apostles Peter and Paul at Rome, itself claims to 
have been written by the Church of God at Rome to 
that at Corinth. The form is not fortuitous ; if the 
contents be considered, it must be regarded as a literary 
artifice merely. A 4 church ’ cannot write : usually it is 
held therefore that Clement wrote in name of the church ; 
of this, however, there is no evidence. The writing has 
the semblance of a letter throughout, and calls itself so 
(tmaToX-q \ 63 2 ; cp eTrujTiWofxeu and € 7 r€OTd\ap.€u 
7 1 62 1); yet clearly this is not its real character, and 
probably it was never sent as such. Rather it is a 
book, in the form of an epistle ; to speak more precisely, 
in the form of a Pauline epistle, prepared for, and 
made accessible to, all who cared to read it. It is an 
4 exhortation concerning a peace and concord ' (Hvt€v£is 
7 repl elprjUTjs Kai op-ovoids), to use its own words ( 632 ) 
about itself; a ‘writing’ (ypa<pr)), as Eusebius (HE iii. 
385) designates it ; an ‘ admonition ’ (vovOeata), as 
Dionysius has it in Eus. ii. 258 , designed to be publicly 
read in the church ; cp 2 Clem. 19 1 1 Clem. 7 1. 

The contents do not relate exclusively to the disputes 
at Corinth, although these figure as having furnished 
the occasion for the letter. 

The writing begins, after the superscription and benediction, 
with an apology, by reason of various troubles, for not having 
attended to the Corinthians sooner (1 1); next follows an ideal 

f >icture of what the Corinthian Church had been (12-28); its 
all is briefly described ( 3 ); a series of examples, drawn from 
the OT and the history of Christianity, is given to show the 
evils and misery wrought by jealousy and strife ( 4 - 6 ) ; a declara¬ 
tion that ‘ we ’ — not the persons addressed merely, but also 
the church that is writing — are suffering from the same cause is 
made ; wherefore it will be well that we should pay heed to the 
rule of tradition (Kaviov rrj? 7rapa66<rea)$), to attend to what God 
demands of us and to fix our eyes on the precious blood of 
Christ (7 1-4). This is the beginning of a long sermon in which 
it is set forth how God has at all times demanded repentance 
(75-85); how we must turn ourselves to him, giving heed to 
what we read of Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Lot, Rahah ( 0 - 12 ); 
must he humble ( 13 ); obedient to God and not to the schismatics 
( 14 ); must cleave unto those who are godly ( 15 ) and think upon 
Christ — who is described in language taken from the OT ( 16 ); 
copying the examples of the prophets and of Abraham, Job, 
Moses, David ( 17-10 a\ laying to heart the example of peace 
and harmony shown in the Divine ordering of the universe 
(l0/> 20 ); in all things bearing ourselves Christianly (21 22 ); 
holding fast our faith in the second coming of Christ and in the 
resurrection ( 23 - 27 ), fearing God and seeking to draw near to 
him by faith and good works ( 28 - 35 ), finding Christ by this 
road ( 30 - 39 ); observing how in Israel all things were orderly 
done ( 40 - 41 ); the appointment of bishops and deacons among 
Christians came of the will of God ( 42 ) ; Moses stilled a con¬ 
tention as to the priestly dignity ( 43 ) ; what the apostles have 
ordained for the regulation of the episcopal office ( 44 a); let no 
regularly chosen leaders of the church he dismissed, let con¬ 
tentions be avoided, love be stirred up( 44 < 5 - 50 ); where needful 
make acknowledgment of sin, be willing to yield, admonish one 
another, submit to the presbyters ( 51 - 592 ). The exhortation 
then passes over into a prayer (59 3-6I), followed by a retrospect, 
renewed exhortation to submission ( 62 - 63 ), a benediction ( 64 ), a 
word about messengers sent; renewed benediction ( 65 ). 

All that is here said about contentions at Corinth 
belongs to the literary clothing of the document. Paul’s 
first epistle to the Corinthians may have suggested it 
(cp chap. 47 ). Perhaps too, though this is very far from 
certain, it is connected with disputes that had recently 
arisen as to the continuance in office, dismissal, and 
election of persons for the government of the church. 
It was the author’s main purpose to remove difficulties 
of this kind wherever they might have arisen. He 
spoke under the mask of the Church at Rome, as a 
high authority, with growing emphasis, and finally as if 
he were one with the Holy Spirit himself (682 ; cp 
Acts 1522-29). 

The unity of the work has been disputed and the 
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existence of large interpolations has been supposed 
at various times, though without just cause. No 
doubt the author, besides drawing much from the OT, 
has borrowed here and there from various works both 
Jewish and Christian, possibly also Pagan, without 
careful acknowledgment to his readers, or perhaps even 
to himself. 

The author is certainly not Clement of Rome, what¬ 
ever may be our judgment as to whether or not Clement 

25 Aufchorshin Nvas a bisho P> a martyr, a disciple of 
25 . Authorship. the apostles The church of St> 

Clement at Rome, where the relics of the saint are 
reputed to rest, is evidently the third building on the 
site, and not older than 1059 ; the underlying second 
building may possibly be the basilica of which Jerome 
speaks ( I r ir. ill. 15). The first, which in turn underlies 
this, certainly exhibits traces of its having at one time 
been dedicated to the worship of Mithras, but not of 
any connection with the martyr-bishop Clement. The 
martyrdom, set forth in untrustworthy Acts, has for its 
sole foundation the identification of Clement of Rome 
with Flavius Clement the consul, who was executed by 
command of Domitian. (See the proofs of this in 
Lightfoot* 2 ).) 

Clement, as bishop of Rome, be he the first, second, 
or third after Peter, can no longer be maintained in 
view of the discovery that the Church of Rome (see 
Rome, Church of) had no monarchical government 
at all before Arrlcetus (156-166?). The disciple of 
Peter (and Paul) finds no support either in our present 
epistle or in Phil. 4 3. He disappears in the diverging 
versions of the tradition. 

The possibility, still firmly maintained by such 
scholars as Harnack and Lightfoot, that the writing 
may have been the work of a certain Clement concerning 
whom nothing is known except what can be gathered 
from 4 his ’ epistle, has no real value ; and to connect it 
w'ith the further supposition that this Clement was an 
influential member of the governing body of the Roman 
church— the martyr-bishop of legend—is not to be 
recommended. The epistle furnishes no ground for it, 
but rather the reverse. The oldest tradition as to its 
origin knows nothing of any such view. Irenmus 
(iii. 33) had occasion to refer to it, had he know n it, 
when in that context he mentions the name of Clement ; 
yet he speaks, with some emphasis, just as Dionysius of 
Corinth does in Eus. HE iv. 23 ix, of the epistle as 
having been sent by the Church of Rome in such a manner 
as to make it, and it alone, responsible for the contents. 
The first to express himself distinctly in another sense, 
and to name Clement of Rome as the writer, is Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom, i. 738). 

From the work itself, all we can gather is that the 
author probably belonged to the Church of Rome. He 
was an educated man, well acquainted with the OT, 
and the Pauline and other NT epistles ; a friend of 
peace and order ; a warm advocate of the occasionally, 
perhaps often, disputed rights of the presbyters and 
deacons once chosen, who had adequately discharged 
the duties of their office. 

The date, with regard to which we cannot follow 
Harnack in deducing anything from the lists of bishops, 
which have been found untrustworthy, 
cannot be sought as was done by the older 
scholars, and more recently by Hefele, Wiescler, and 
Mallinckrodt, in the time of Nero or immediately there¬ 
after, but considerably later. There is nothing to 
compel us, with most scholars, amongst whom are 
Lipsius, Gebhardt-Harnack, Lightfoot, to assign it to 
the last years of the first century ; w ith Kruger to leave 
it open till the reign of Trajan ; w ith Volkmar to fix 
definitely on 125 A.D. ; with Loman on the middle of 
the second century. Rather let us say with Steck, 
somew’here about 140 A.D. ; especially on account of 
the author’s acquaintance with the Pauline epistles* 
(including, of course, Hebrew’s) and also with 1 Peter. 
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Whether he also had read the Shepherd , or whether, on 
the other hand, it was Hernias that had read the 
epistle of Clement, is not quite clear. It is clear, 
nevertheless, that Polycarp, Hegesippus, Dionysius of 
Corinth, and Irenreus were acquainted with his work. 

The value of the epistle, not insignificant from an 
aesthetic or religious point of view, lies specially in what 
it tells us regarding the development of Christianity in 
the writer’s time, and regarding the relation between 
clergy and laity. 

The second epistle was almost immediately on its 
rediscovery in 1633 received with a certain amount of 

27 Second depreciation > soon came to be regarded 

Clement some as simply a homily which cannot 
have been written by Clement, and ulti¬ 
mately this view was adopted almost unanimously. The 
epistle is. nevertheless, equallv with the first, so far as 
form is concerned, a ' letter,' although it be as regards 
contents an edifying treatise designed to be from time 
to time read in church (J 9 i ep 15 1 f. 17 s). 

The writer reminds his readers how they ought to hold high 
their Christian profession, live in accordance with it, make no 
compromise with the world, have no fear of death ( 1 - 5 ); not 
serving two masters—the present world and the world to come 
(<>); struggle, seek repentance, believe in the resurrection of the 
body, do the will of God, have no fear about the future, but 
rather live in expectation of the great day at every moment, 
not put off the duty of repentance, make sure that they belong 
to the true church ( 7 - 14 ). booking back upon what he has 
written, the writer calls it a ‘counsel respecting continence’ 
(<rvfifiov\ia nepl iyKparetas). He anew exhorts to fidelity to 
what has been learned, to diligence in seeking repentance both 
for oneself and for others, to a joyful confidence in God ( 15 -'J 0 ). 

The unnamed author to whose voice we are listening 
here is not Clement of Rome, as Hryennius alone among 
modern scholars would have it, nor yet another Clement 
to whom Hermas refers in Vis. 24, as Harnack for 
some time (from 1875) supposed, nor yet is he to be 
identified with the author of the first epistle we have 
just been considering (§ 25). It is probable enough, no 
doubt, that the writer was acquainted with the last- 
named writing, and was in harmony with it. This view 
is confirmed by many obvious points of agreement : its 
being met with only in conjunction with the first epistle ; 
the later yet still old tradition which unfalteringly assigns 
both epistles to Clement ; and the older tradition in 
Dionysius (see § 31) where, in his epistle to the Romans, 
he refers to the present epistle (just as Irenreus did in 
the case of the first) as proceeding from the Church of 
Rome, but not, like the first, as written—whatever the 
words may mean—‘ through Clement ’ ( 5 ia K\r)/j.evros ; 
Eus. HE iv. 23 11, cp 9). 

However the anonymous writer may seem to change 
his character—now as adviser ( 15 1), now as presbyter 
(173 5), now as reader ( 19 1)—it is clear that he is a 
Christian of gentile origin (16 26 ), an educated man 
who interests himself in the growth of the religious life 
of the community, and who when necessary stands up 
for the defence of the existing ecclesiastical order. 

In date the work belongs to the transition period— 
approximately, after T40 but before 170 A.D. — towards 
the middle of the second century. Since we ought, in 
all probability, to attach no weight to the mention of 
Soter in Eusebius {toe. cit.), we may say, certainly before 
about 160 A. T). 

The importance of this letter, apart from the value 
w'hich it possesses for those who are in search of earnest 
exhortation and edification in the Old-Christian litera¬ 
ture, lies mainly in the contribution it makes to our 
knowledge of Christianity as it was about the middle of 
the second century, the emphasis here again laid upon 
conduct as compared with doctrine (though neither is this 
depreciated), and the demand for good literature to be 
used along with the OT and gospels in the public 
meetings of the church. 

The fullest and best studies of the two epistles are those of 
Lightfoot ( Ap. Fathers: S. Clement, 1890(2)), with which 
compare Duker and van Manen, OCL 1 93-263 ; Hilgenteld, 
Cl. Rom. 1876(2); Gebhardt-Harnack-Zahn, Pat. Ap. 1876(2); 
Loman, 77 *. T, 1883, 14-25; Steck, Gal.-br. 1888, 294-310; Mal- 
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linckrodt, Gel.en Vrijh. 1890, 85-143, Harnack, ACL ii. 1251- 
255, C P 77 /. 7 ', 1898, 189-193; R. Knopf, Der erste Clemensbr. 
{ PIS, new series, 5 1); F. X. Funk, Die Apost. Vater, 1901. 

A large number of epistles of Ignatius, handed down 
from antiquity in various forms, attracted much attention 

28 . Epistles of in lt ; eir s £: eral groups from .498 on- 

T riatins wards. The protracted controversy, 
® * not only as to the genuineness and value 

of these writings, but also as to the relative antiquity of 
the groups—the longer, the shorter, and the Syriac 
recension named after Cureton—has at last resulted in 
a practically unanimous conclusion that only seven 
epistles of Ignatius, mentioned by Eusebius (HE 3 36) 
and preserved in two Greek MSS—or rather, properly 
speaking, only in one, for the first gives six epistles 
and the second one more—in an Old Latin version, and 
partially in Old Syriac, Armenian, and Coptic versions, 
belong to the category of Old-Christian literature. 
'Cowards the end of the fourth century they were 
worked over and augmented by the addition of five 
others, to which in turn at a much later date (nth or 
12th cent.) three more were added, in Latin. More¬ 
over, they were translated in an abridged form into 
Syriac. The text of three of these Syriac abridgments 
—those to the Ephesians, Sinyrnseans, and Polycarp-— 
still treated with too great respect in Lightfoot*-), was 
published by Cureton in 1845. 

The original group, cited as evidence in CANON, 
§ 65, and Gospkls, § 92, has the aspect of being a collec¬ 
tion of seven epistles written by Ignatius when, after 
having been thrown into prison for his Christian pro¬ 
fession and sentenced, he was on his journey from 
Antioch to Rome, w here he expected to suffer martyrdom. 
Four of the seven—those to the churches of Ephesus, 
Magnesia, 'Tralles, and Rome—appear to have been 
written at Smyrna ; the remaining three—to the Phila¬ 
delphians, to the Smyrnajans, and to Polyearp—at Rome. 

The first three treat the subject of monarchical church 
government with great earnestness, warn against here¬ 
sies, and urge to a Christian life. The fourth treats of 
martyrdom, of which Ignatius must not be deprived. 
The filth is chiefly devoted to the subject of church 
unity, by all the members adhering to the bishop. The 
sixth deals with docetism, and also with the recognition 
due to the bishop. The seventh, with the reciprocal 
duties of the church rulers and people, and of all to one 
another. 

The form of this seeming collection, and of each of 
the epistles separately, however little prominence be 
given to the fact even where the genuineness is definitely 
given up, is artificial. The whole makes up a single 
complete book, designed for the edification of the 
readers. 

To satisfy oneself of this it is enough to observe the 
absence of all trace of any' such ‘ collection ’ having 
been made of the epistles as has been assumed ; their 
mutual relations as parts of a whole ; the reference in 
the first to the second epistle as a ‘ second tract ’ 
(bevrepov ftifiXibLOv) intended for the same readers (Eph. 
201); the peculiar form of the addresses and super¬ 
scriptions ; the meaning of the words there employed ; 
'who is also Theophorus’(o Kai Qeo<f>opos [Philadelphia]), 

' of Asia (tt}s ’A<rms), * on the Maeander ’ (irpbs 
'Maiavbpip ); the forced character of the assumed rela¬ 
tions between writer and readers ; the improbability' of 
the details of the journey of Ignatius ; its irreconcil¬ 
ability in various respects with the certainly older tradi¬ 
tion—as such brilliantly defended by Volter against 
Lightfoot in 1892—according to which Ignatius died 
a martyr, not about 107 or no at Rome, but in the 
winter of 115-116, at Antioch, by command of the 
Emperor Trajan, who was there at that time ; the fact 
that the writer sometimes distinguishes himself from 
Ignatius ; the testimony of Ep. Pol. 9 and 13 regarding 
Ignatius and his epistles ; the points of agreement and 
difference between Ignatius and Paul. 
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After the example of Paul, who writes edifying and 
doctrinal epistles, and is on his journey towards Rome, 
where he looks forward to martyrdom as probable, onr 
writer makes Ignatius of Antioch, well known as a 
Christian martyr, bear witness to what lies in his heart 
regarding the glory of Christian martyrdom ; the need 
for close adherence on the part of all church members 
to the bishop and presbyters of the church ; the purity 
of Christian doctrine and the uprightness of a Christian 
life to be secured in this way. ‘ Ignatius’ is not, how¬ 
ever, as many with Baur have held, the mere advocate 
of the bishop or the mere assailant of docetism. 

Who this writer may have been it is impossible to 
ascertain or even to guess. Certainly not Ignatius. 

So much was already recognised—following in the footsteps of 
Salmasius and Blondel (1645)—by Dailte (1666) in his contro¬ 
versy with Usher and Voss; by Larroque 
29. Authorship. (1674) against Pearson; in modern times 
by Baur, Schwegler, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, 
Bunsen, Duker, van Manen, Keim, Killen, van Loon, against 
Rothe, Uhlhorn, Junius, Zahn, Lightfoot, Volter, R6ville, 
Harnack. Thirty years ago it seemed as if the time had wholly 
passed by in which ‘ genuine ’ epistles of Ignatius would be 
spoken of at all. That the position has changed in recent years 
seems lo be due, on the one hand, to the advocacy of Zahn 
(, Ignatius von Antiochien , 1873 ; Pat. Ap. 1876) and of Light- 
foot ( Ap. Fathers: S. Ignatius, 1889(2)), whilst on the other, 
no account has been taken of anything urged on the other 
side by Dutch and American scholars ; also to the readiness to 
accept various plausible yet baseless suppositions, as full and 
adequate answers to objections. It is in reality, however, of 
no avail, as has been frequently attempted, to separate, in the 
interests of the supposed ‘genuineness,’ the Epistle to the 
Romans from the others, and to attribute either the former 
only (so Renan), or the others only (so Volter), to the martyr- 
traveller. It is also useless and contrary to all tradition to 
regard Ignatius as having been bishop in the late years of 
Hadrian (Harnack, Die Zeit des Ignatius von Antioch , 1878), 
or to keep his date open to 125 a.d. (Harnack, 1897, ACL 11 1, 
p. 406, 3); to regard his advocacy of monarchical cnurch govern¬ 
ment as made on behalf of an ideal only (Jean R6ville, Etudes 
sur les origines de repiscopat, 1891 ; cp van Manen, Th.T, 
1892, 625-633: van Loon, ib. 3893, 278-284); to identify him 
with a second Ignatius, who lived about the middle of the 
second century (Volter, Th.T, 1886, 114-136), or with Peregrinus 
Proteus in the days when he was still a Christian (Volter, Th.T , 
1887, 272-320, also Die Ignatianischen Brie/e, 1892 ; cp van 
Loon, Th T, 1886, 509-581; 1888, 420-445 ; 1893, 275-316). 

The unknown writer was, to judge by his work, an 
earnest man with much zeal for martyrdom and all that 
made for what he thought right in doctrine and life. 
Perhaps he was a layman, and lived in Rome, at some 
date intermediate between Eusebius, Origen, Clement 
of Alexandria, Irenaeus, and ‘ Polycarp,’ on the one 
hand, and Peter and Paul, the ‘apostles,’ Ignatius 
(f 115-116), and a group of Pauline epistles, including 
Eph. 1 Thess. 1 Tim. Titus, on the other. The im¬ 
portance the writer attaches to acceptance of monarchical 
church government as a guarantee of purity of doctrine 
and life, and his animadversions on Marcionite errors, 
also point to a date near the middle of the second 
century, though at the same time it does not seem 
advisable to fix upon circa 175 as van Loon does. 

The value of the little work lies in the region of 
history, particularly in that of the external and internal 
ordering of the life of the church. It speaks to the 
existence of a strong desire for vigour and unity in the 
government of the church in the interests of sound 
doctrine and life. 


The copious literature will be found registered for the most 
part in Lightfoot (Ap. Fathers; S. Ignatius, 1889(2)); C P also 
Duker and van Manen, OCL 25-154; Zahn, Ign. v. Ant. 1873 
and PA, 1876 ; W. D. Killen, The Ancient Church , i 883( 4 ', and 
The Ignatian F.pistles entirely Spurious , 1886 ; R. E. Jenkins, 
Ignatian Difficulties and Historic Doubts, 1890; Volter, Ign. 
Br. 1892; van Loon, Th.T, 1886, 1888, 1893; Harnack, ACL 
ii. 1 381-406; Funk, Ap. Vat. 1901. 


The epistle to Diognetus, cited in Gospels, § 95, 
belongs to the category of Apologies, on which see 

30. Diognetus, f 4 1 * _ 

Valentinus L P lstles of \ alentinus, an Egyptian 

Marcion ’ gnostic who lived at Rome in the 
Themiso* the second century, are 

mentioned by Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom, ii. 8 36 ii. 20114 iii. 7 59)» and were, it would seem, 
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of a doctrinal character. So also an Epistle of Mar cion, 
dating from«his pre-herctical period, to which Tertullian 
refers ( adv. Marc. Ii 44, de Came, 2). A catholic 
epistle ( iwicrToXT] KadoXtKrj) by the Montanist Themiso 
* in imitation of the apostle ’ (fAifiovfievos tov ' Ai rdoToXov), 
± 170, written, according to Apollonius (ap. Eus. HE 
v. 18 5), for the enlightenment of those who were opposed 
to his views, is known to us only by this reference, and 
is noteworthy as the latest example of its kind from the 
time when 1 epistles * were still written without hesitation 
in imitation of the manner of ‘ the Apostle’— i.e. , ‘ Paul.’ 

Catholic epistles to the Churches (KadoXinal 7 rpbs tcls 
iKK\r)<jias eVtoroAcu) is the name given by Eusebius 

,, njonvsius (//£ 4 " 3 > t0 seven e P istles . written by 
ii. iiionysius Dionysius bishop Q f Corinth, about (it 

0 uonn . j s con j ec t ure( j)± j70 a.d., by request, 
to the Lacedaemonians, Athenians, Nicomedians, the 
churches of Gortyna and elsewhere in Crete, at Amas- 
tris, and elsewhere in Pontus, the Cnossians and the 
Romans. 

T he book is currently held to have been a collection of 
actual letters. To judge, however, by the character of 
the fragments preserved in Eusebius, we ought rather to 
regard it as a collection similar iu kind to the Ignatian 
(see § 28), containing a series of precepts, suggestions, 
instructions regarding the true faith and right manner 
of life, the constitution and government of the churches. 
That Dionysius himself, and not that—after the practice 
of those times—a later author, should have written them 
and published them collectively under Dionysius’s name 
becomes increasingly improbable as soon as we en¬ 
deavour to do full justice to the complaint in the mouth 
of Dionysius about the falsification of his epistles ; to 
the reasons given why he, Dionysius, wrote to one 
group of readers upon one subject and to another upon 
another, and so forth. Perhaps substantially the same 
* has to be said of an epistle which Dionysius, according 
to Eusebius ( l.c ., § 13), addressed to sister Chrysoptora. 

i. An Epistle of I returns to Florinus, presbyter at 
Rome and a pupil of Valentinus, known from Eusebius 

T (HE v. 201) and still regarded as genuine 

32. irenaeus. by Harnack 593-4) and Kruger 

(ACL 93), is a later treatise, in epistolary form, on the 
unity of God, in connection with the question whether 
God is the author of evil (7 repi ttjs fiovapxLas 7 r €pl tov 
fir) eivai rbv debv ttoitjttjv kclkuv). The manifest exagger¬ 
ation to which Matthes years ago called attention (De 
ouderdom van het Joh. Ev. 1867, 117, 162-3), coupled 
with the fact that Irenaeus, moreover, never shows any 
signs of acquaintance with Florinus, although he would 
constantly have had occasion to controvert him in adv. 
Hivr . had he known him, and the manner in which the 
writer poses as Irenneus in defence of orthodox doctrine, 
all enable us to perceive clearly that a writer otherw ise 
unknown is speaking to us here and w hy he is doing so. 

ii. In like manner the Epistle to Blastus , connected 
with that of Irenneus to Florinus, and named only in 
Eusebius (HE v. 20 i, cp 615), is also, probably, not the 
work of Irenaeus, but a later treatise 4 on schism’ (7repi 
crx^Luaros). 

iii. A third epistle, which according to Eusebius 
(HE \. 2411) was sent by Irenneus in name of the 
brethren in Gaul to Victor of Rome, and which is 
partially preserved by Eusebius (loc. cit. 12-17), should 
confidently be regarded as a later treatise about the 
paschal feast (A670S 7 repi too tt a<rxa), an earnest 
attempt at conciliation between contending parties in 
the paschal controversy, in which in all probability the 
name of Irenaeus at first did not figure at all. 

An Epistle of Ptolemy to Flora , preserved in Epi- 
phanius (Hcer. 333-7), and printed by Stieren (Iren. 

. 1922-936), and, in an improved text, by 

33. Ptolemy. Hilgenfeld iF7’24[i88i]2i 4 -2 3 o), takes 
the form of a friendly answer to the question : How . 
ought we to think regarding the Law of Moses? 
Irenaeus, in writing about the gnostic Ptolemy, head of 
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the school of Valentinus in Italy, neither uses this 
epistle nor shows any knowledge of it—a reason for 
regarding it as probably a treatise belonging to a some¬ 
what later date than that usually assumed (the middle 
of the 2nd cent.). The same inference is suggested by 
the peculiar use here made of the gospels of Mt. and 
Jn., and of the Pauline epistles Rom., i Cor., Eph. 
(Cp A. Stiercn, De Irencri adv. Herr, operis fontibus, 
etc., 1836, pp. 19-21 ; De Pt ole nice ignostici ad Floram 
Epislola , 1843.) 

As Apocryphal epistles the following may here tie 

mentioned by way of Appendix :—An interchange of 

34 Anocrvohal letters between ^bgarus and Jesus 
34. Apocryphal (sce ApocryphA| § 29f and von 

episues. Dobschiitz, ZIVT 1900, pp. 422-486); 
between Seneca and Paul; between the Corinthians and 
Paul (= 3 Cor.); from Paul to the Lacedaemonians 
(see Paul, § 50). 

IV. APOCALYPSES (§35) 

In Old-Christian literature a fourth class is constituted 
by the writings usually known as Apocalypses, 'A irona- 

ok -r>~_, > - \v\l/eis, or Revelations, most of which 

are partially or wholly lost. The 
following are known :—a Revelation of John (see Apoca¬ 
lypse, and John, Son of Zebedee, §§ 1-15); part of 
a Revelation of Peter (see Apocrypha, § 30 ; Canon, 
§ 73 5 St mon Peter); the Shepherd of Hennas (see 
Canon, §§ 65, 72 ; Shepherd). Of the Revelation of 
Paul (see Paul, § 50) and of the Revelation of Abraham, 
both mentioned by Epiphanius (Herr. 382), and both con¬ 
sidered to date from the second century, we know little 
more than the names. Under this section we may 
include those fragments of older Christian Revelations 
which may be held to survive in Mt. 24 Mk. 13 Lk. 21 5-36 
2 Thess. 21 -x2 Barnabas 4 i- 6 , and the Christian portions 
of certain originally Jewish writings — 4 Ezra, the 
Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs, the Sibylline Oracles, 
etc., and the later or apocryphal Revelations edited by 
Tiscbendorf, 1866, and others. 

V. APOLOGIES (§§ 36-44) 

The Apologies form a fifth group. One of the 
o* * 1 _ • oldest, known only in a small fragment 

Ouadrafus ' < Eus ' " E 4 3 ).elaims tobebyQuadratus 

Aristides * anC * ac ^ ressc d to the Emperor Hadrian 
on his visit to Athens about 125-6 A. D. 

So also a writing of Aristides partially (ehs. 1, 2 ) 
extant in an Armenian version (1878), and wholly in a 
Syriac version discovered by Rendel Harris in 1889, as 
also in Greek in the romance Barlaam and Josaphat 
discovered by Armitage Robinson in 1890 (ed. Jrinceps 
in TS lx, 1891). It has the form of a speech 
delivered before an unnamed 'king' (BacriAetfs) and 
may be conjectured to have been published under the 
title, ‘ Apology of Aristides for the Christians’ religion, 
to Hadrian ' (Tou ’Apnrrei'Sops aTroXoyia vwlp t 9 }s tCov 
X piGTiavuv decxrefieias 7 rpbs 'Kbpiavbv) most likely with 
the superscription ‘ To the Emperor Caesar Hadrian, 
Aristides the Philosopher, of Athens’ ( AvroKpdropi, 
Kaiaapi, ’J^dpLavip ’ApiGTeiSrjs <t>i\j(ro<pos ’A d-qvaios). 

The speaker begins wilh a short profession of his faith in God 
(ch. 1 ). He premises that there are worshippers of so-called 
gods, as well as Jews and Christians ; they fall into various 
classes as Chaldseans, Greeks, and Egyptians ; and all are in 
error (2). Their gods have no title to be acknowledged or 
worshipped (3-13). They belong to the visible, not to the in¬ 
visible world, and are creatures of God, perishable stoicheia 
(see Elements), or images of these (3-7). Amongst the Greeks, 
they are often represented as human beings displaying all kinds 
of objectionable attributes, vices and crimes (8-11). Amongst 
the Egyptians, moreover, as irrational animals, plants, and herbs 
(12, 13). The Jews know indeed the Almighty, the Invisible 
who sees all things and has created all things,—but although they 
are nearer the truth they do not serve him with understanding, as 
is shown by their denial of Christ the son of God who has come 
into the world (14). It is otherwise with the Christians. They 
live in accordance with the commandments of God engraved on 
their hearts, and are conspicuous in every respect for their praise- 
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worthy conduct (15). The discourse concludes with two sections 
that seem to have undergone some alteration in transmission to 
us (16, 17). 

So far as the form is concerned, it may well be 
doubted whether Aristides ever delivered such a dis¬ 
course, either at Athens or elsewhere. There is, 
however, no sufficient reason for doubting also, with 
Ilarnack (TL7, 1891, nos. 12, 13), the rest of the 
statement in Eusebius, or for inferring from the super¬ 
scription in the Syriac version that Aristides delivered 
his discourse to Antoninus Pius (138-161). We may 
adhere to the date under Hadrian (117-138), but not 
earlier than 125-6. With this assumed date agrees 
what can be inferred from the contents (if the simplicity 
of the discourse is noted), what the writer adopts from 
the gospel narratives, and his attitude towards the books 
he appears to have made use of (see Canon, § 65 ; 
van Manen, Th.T 1893, 1-56). 

A Dispute of Jason and J J apiscus concerning Christ , 
attributed to Aristo of Pella, depreciatingly spoken of 
37 Aristo of Celsus, and defended by Origen, is 
Pella known to us in a fragmentary way from the 
writings of Origen and others, and per¬ 
haps underlies the A liercatio Simon is Judcei et Theophili 
Christiani which comes to us from the fifth century 
(Harnack, A CL 1 92-95; PREW 2 47-48) and the Discourse 
between Athanasius [bishop of Alexandria] and the Jew 
/.acchceus (Conybeare, Expos . 1897, April, 300-323; 
June, 443-463). It appears to have turned upon the 
question whether Jesus was the Messiah foretold by the 
prophets, and to date from 135-170, let us say about 
140 A. D. 

The Christian philosopher, Justin Martyr, born 
about 100 A. D. , baptized about 133, died about 165 
o T 163-7), who is cited as a witness to 

p . / . , : the NT in Canon, § 67 and Gospels, 

irirsti Apology, g 75( was the aulhor of Uvo apologies 

which are imperfectly preserved in a single MS. The 
first vindicates ‘ our faith ’ before Antoninus and the 
Roman senate, according to Eus. HE. iv. 83 11 3 18 2. 
It is divisible into three parts : ehs. 2-12 13 -GO 61 - 67 , 
preceded and followed by an introduction (1) and a 
conclusion (681-2) to which was added at a later date a 
transcript of Hadrian's letter to Minucius Fondanus 
(683-10) and, later still, letters of Antoninus Pius and 
Marcus Aurelius. 

The orator-author maintains (1) that Christians ought 
not to be persecuted for the name they bear seeing that 
they are neither without God (6.6 col) nor guilty of all 
sorts of evil deeds. He states what their belief really 
is, declares that Jesus Christ has foretold all things, and 
announces his purpose of proving, for the instruction of 
those who do not know it, the truth of his Christian 
confession ( 2 - 12 ). (2) He then proceeds in the second 

plaee to show that the Christian religion is rational and 
leads to a life that is lovely as the preeepts of Christ are 
beautiful ( 13 - 22 ). In ch. 23 he lays down three pro¬ 
positions which he goes on to discuss in their order ; 
what he and his brethren have taught concerning Christ 
and the prophets who went before is true ( 24 - 29 ); 
all this was taught by Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
made man in accordance with the Divine purpose 
( 30 - 53 ); before the incarnation men had wandered in 
error under the influence of evil spirits ( 54 - 60 ). (3) In 

the third portion he treats of baptism, the eucharist, the 
observance of Sunday ( 61 - 67 ). 

The assumed character of a spoken discourse is 
merely literary form. The book is intended to advocate 
the Christian cause with all who cared to listen to it, 
especially with rulers (ol apxovres) all of whom, not 
merely one or two emperors, are addressed as * pious 
and philosophers' (evaefteis Kal 0t\6<ro0oi). Where and 
when it was written cannot be determined with certainty. 
Probably it was at Rome about the middle of the second 
century. 

In the second apology the speaker, in consequence of 
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a bloody persecution of three Christians under Urbicus, 
„ , addresses himself to the ’ Romans ’ whose 

AdoIocv g° vernors (iyov/iem) permit or perpe- 
V trate such cruelties. He relates what has 

happened (chs. 12), speaks contemptuously of what a 
certain opponent called Crescens might be able to do 
( 3 ); disposes of the advice given to Christians to commit 
suicide ( 4 ); explains why it is that in spite of all 
calamities they maintain their faith in God ( 5 ); that 
God is unnameable; who Jesus Christ is (6); why 
Christians cannot accept the Stoical doctrine as to the 
conflagration of the world and as to fate ( 78 ); why 
they believe in the penal justice of God ( 9 ); that philo¬ 
sophers like Socrates in the olden time were also perse¬ 
cuted ( 10 ); how it is possible to learn from Hercules at 
the cross way ( 11 ); of the fearlessness of Christian martyrs 
(12); and that it must be held a fitting thing that 
answer should be made to the complaints of the 
Christians ( 13 - 15 ). 

This discourse is no mere postscript of the first, as 
has often been supposed, nor a preliminary argument. 
Rather is it an independent sequel, with constant 
reference to what has been said in the first : perhaps a 
work that at a later date (yet not much later) was 
separately published when Urbicus was city prefect— 
that is to say between 144 and 160 (circa 153). 

Both discourses, cited as witnesses in Canon, § 67 and 
Gospels, § 75, are of great value for our knowledge of 
the manner in which in those days Christianity was re¬ 
garded by mature and thoughtful professors. The first 
has an additional value on account of what it tells us as 
to the moral life of the Christians of that period as well 
as their ecclesiastical customs and practices. 

A third apology of Justin, in large measure preserved 
in the same MS, is known as his Dialogue with Trypho 
the Jew . To Trypho he tells the story 


of his own baptism (2-8), and then he 
goes on to show, in the first place that 


40. Dialogue 
with Trypho. 

the Mosaic law has had its day and must now give 
place to the new law, the law of Christ ( 9 - 48 ), and in 
the second place that Christ is rightly worshipped by 
believers along with God, because the prophets had 
foretold his coming and he is truly the Son of God 
as is witnessed by his birth, by his death on the cross, 
his resurrection, and ascension (49 Jf.). 

This dialogue, cited in Canon, § 67, was, according 
toch. 120 , written after Justin’s First Apology, probably 
still within the reign of Antoninus Pius (138-161), 
approximately about 155-160. 

What is known as the Epistle to Diognetus reached 
modern times in a single MS which was burned at 
Strassburg in 1870 ; it is a particularly 


fine plea for Christianity (ep § 30) in 


41. Epistle 

to Diognetus. w jjich an unknown writer, who for .. 
while was wrongly identified with Justin, undertakes to 
enlighten the equally unknown Diognetus on the religion 
of Christians, the God in whom they trust, their con¬ 
tempt of the world and of death, their renunciation of 
the gods of Greece and of the Jewish worship (deundai- 
fiovia), their mutual love, and the reason why this new 
'kind or practice’ (yevos rj e7rtTrjd€v/j.a) of piety has 
only now entered into the world (ch. 1 ). He insists on 
the worthlessness of the gods made by human hands of 
perishable matter ( 2 ); maintains that the Jews are in 
error when they think to serve the Creator as if he had 
need of offerings and desired the fulfilment of a multi¬ 
plicity of commands ( 3 - 4 ). He then goes on to sketch 
the Christian manner of life so as to show the excellence 
of the Christian profession ( 5 - 6 ). Their knowledge of 
God is through the manifestation of the Word ( 7 ). 
How greatly superior is the Christian revelation to all 
that ever philosophers formerly taught (8). Before it 
must come the fulness of transgression ( 9 ). Christian faith 
brings a rich blessing ( 10 ). Finally there follows, from 
another—somewhat younger—hand, a glorification of the 
Word and of the preaching of the Word to men ( 11 - 12 ). 
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The whole was, as plainly appears from the last lines 
of ch. 1, originally designed, not to be sent as a letter, 
but to be read and re-read in the religious assemblies of 
the church. When we compare this anonymous writer 
with Aristides and perceive how he seems to be ac¬ 
quainted with NT writings without ever quoting them 
verbatim or as possessing authority, we have reason to 
assign his date to the second half of the second century. 

Tatian, already referred to in § 7, was the author of 
a still extant Oration to the Greeks (critically edited by 
42 Tatian Schwartz * n l888 ) which may be dated 
towards the middle of the second century, 
not later than about 172 a.d. He there expounds what 
he, the quondam philosopher, deems most proper to be 
said on behalf of Christianity while criticising and con¬ 
futing the religion, ethics, philosophy, and art of the 
Greeks. 

An extant Oration of Athenagoras (also edited by 
Schwartz, 1891) is represented as having been held 
before the emperors Marcus Aurelius and 
troras " ^ uc ’ us Commodus—that is to say, some- 
® * where between the years 176 and 180. 

In it the Athenian philosopher (of whom nothing further 
is known) directs attention to the difference of treatment 
meted out to Christians and pagans ( 1 - 3 ); he then 
proceeds to vindicate Christians from the accusation 
of being atheists (ddeot) ( 4 - 30 ) and of being morally 
inferior to pagans ( 31 - 36 ), and concludes with a fresh 
appeal to the supreme rulers ( 37 ). 

44. Miltiades. , A P ologie t s by * Iiltiadcs , a " d Apo '- 
lonms are known to us only by name : 

that of Melito (circa 170) from a 
quotation by Eusebius (HE iv. 265-11). 


VI. TEXT BOOKS 

Such Old-Christian writings as do not come under 
the categories already dealt with — Gospels, Acts, 
45 Text ^P* s ^ cs ’ Revelations, Apologies—can be 

books convenientl y g rou ped under the heading of 
Text books , as having been written for the 
instruction of their readers. In this class the first we 
shall mention is the Antitheses or Separatio legis et 
evangelii. Of this we know little more than the name, 
and that it was the chief work of Marcion ; it is men¬ 
tioned by Tertullian (adv. Marc. 1 19 ; see Canon, 

§69). 

Four-and-twenty books of Basilides, or it may be, of 
one of his followers ‘ upon the Gospel’ (ds to evayyt\iov ; 
so Eus. HE iv. 77) or ‘ exegetics ’ (i&yrjTuca ; so 
Clem.Alex. Strom, iv. 12 83). 

Letters , Homilies and Psalms, by Valentinus or his 
adherents, are referred to by Clement of Alexandria, 
Hippolytus, Tertullian. 

A ‘ treatise against all the heresies that have existed ’ 
(aburayfia Kara wacruv t&v ycyevrjfilvuv aipecreuv), by 
Justin, is named by himself in Apol. 1 26. 

Other works also are, rightly or wrongly, attributed 
to Justin. 

Philosophical, doctrinal, polemical, ecclesiastical 
writings by Isidorus, Apelles, Agrippa Castor, Tatian, 
Miltiades, Apollinaris, Melito, Theophilus, Rhodon, 
and others in confutation of ‘ heretics ’ or in recom¬ 
mendation of their ‘ errors.’ 

Greater or smaller treatises wholly or partially in¬ 
corporated or worked into later Canones, constitutiones, 
confessional writings, episcopal lists, etc. 

The chief work of this description, known to us since 
1883, is the Didache (see Apocrypha, § 31 ; Canon, 
§65; Warfield, Bibl. Sacr. 1886, pp. 100^.; Hen- 
necke, ZNTXV , 1901, pp. 58-72). 

Five books of ‘Memoirs’ or 'Commentaries 
(Tiro/ivr}/J.aTa) by Hegesippus, begun under Anicetus 
( 1 54 / 5 - 1 ^ 5 / 7 )» completed under Eleutherus (173/5- 
188/9), of which fragments are preserved in Eus. HE, 
are more of a polemical, anti-gnostic, than of an 
historical, character. 
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The much discussed work of Papias was probably a 
commentary on one or more of our canonical gospels 
(^e Gospels, §§ 65, 94). 

'Memoirs’ or ‘Commentaries’ (’T7 rout''/) par a )—by 
Heracleon, according to Origen—collected by Brooke 
(7*514, 1891) belong to a commentary on the Fourth 
Gospel (see Canon, § 69). 

On the Resurrection of the Dead (xepl auaoTaofUJS 
vcKpjjv ; edited by Schwartz, TU £2) was written by 
Athenagoras in answer to objections to the doctrine of 
the resurrection and in exposition of the arguments in 
its favour that can be drawn from the writings of philo¬ 
sophers, or from the constitution and destiny of man. 

The literature of the subject is immense. It includes all 
studies, whether older or more recent, on the NT, the Apostolic 
Fathers and other Christian writers of the 
46. Literature, first two centuries. For brevity’s sake we 
may refer to the ‘Introductions r to the NT 
(see Paul, §51); Harnack, ACL 1 1893, 2i, 1897; Kruger, 
ACL, 1895, and ‘Nachtrage,’ 1897. w. C. v. M. 


OLEASTER (JD? ; jT), Is. 41 19 RV™?-, EV Oil 
Tree {q.v .). Cp Olive, § 2 . 


OLIVE (JVT ; eA<M<\ Gen. 8 h Ex. 27 zo 3O24 etc.) 
is often mentioned in OT as well as several times in NT. 

The Hebrew name (zdyith), is found in 
Aram., Eth., and Arab., but not in Ass. 


1. Etymology. 


In Arab, zayt usually stands for the oil, and a longer 
form zaytun for the tree. 

Guidi’s inference (Delta Sede, 37) that both the name and the 
culture of the olive were a comparatively late importation into 
Arabia — supported by Strabo’s statement (783) about the 
Nabatjean country euxapTo? 17 7roAArj 7 tAt}v e’Aaiov, and the 
fact that various words for tamps were borrowed by Arab, from 
Aram. — is accepted by Frankel (147), but denied by Hommel 
(A ufs. u. Abhandt. 99). 


The origin of zdyith was formerly sought within the 
Semitic languages in fnnh ‘ to be bright’ (cp ri, Ges. 
Thes. ) ; but La garde in a brilliant article (Mitth. 3214^) 
maintains a derivation from Armenian tseth, which may 
also be the source of Egyptian djoeit or djoit, a word 
which, in a slightly different form, is found in an early 
Pyramid text (Hommel, l.c. ). If this etymology be 
accepted, it has an important bearing on the history 
both of language and of civilisation. The word would be 
an example of a very early loanword incorporated from 
without into the common Semitic stock, whilst the 
knowledge of olive cultivation might be inferred to 
have reached Egypt on the one hand and Palestine on 
the other from some early seat in Asia Minor—prob¬ 
ably Cilicia, Lagarde thinks, in view of the fact that on 
the S. coast of Asia Minor the wild olive 4 forms veri¬ 
table forests’ (De Candolle, Origine , 225). The 
Arabic word passed along the N. coast of Africa into 
Spain, and was also borrowed by Persian and Turkish. 
The Greek and Latin words are of quite independent 
origin. 

Although in Gen. 811 a branch of wild olive seems to 
be intended, everywhere else zdyith denotes the eulti- 

2 References vatccl variet y- ,n Nch ' 8 >5 this is 
i. iceierences. distinguished fron) the 0 i eilster (Ele- 

agnus angustifolia), if that is the correct identification of 
*es sdrnen (see Oil Tree). The two terms are brought 
together in a distich of Ben Sira (Ecclus. 50 io, Heb. 
text) — 


As a luxuriant olive (jri) full of berries, 

And as a wild-olive tree (pj? j*i’) with branches full of sap. 

No wonder that references to the olive tree abound ; it 
is as characteristic of Palestine ( 1 X 88 ) as the date- 
palm is of Egypt, and shares the notice of Hebrew 
writers with corn and the vine. Once we find the 
phrase nq 0*72, ‘olive orchard’ (Judg. 15 s). The 
special epithet of the olive is jjjn 1 — i.e., ‘luxuriant’— 
not 1 green,’ for the leaves of the olive are not strikingly 
green. The uses of its oil, for lighting, as an ingredient 
in food, and as a salve or ointment, are too familiar to 


OLIVES, THE MOUNT OP 

need illustration, nor need we refer here to Getiisemane 
[q.v.]. Olive trees stand as an image of fresh beauty 
combined with fruitfulness (Ps. 528 [10] 1283 Jer. 1116 
Hos. 146 ); the process of ‘beating’ or ‘shaking’ the 
trees to bring down the ripe fruit is referred to 1 in Dt. 
24 20 (for the law about gleaning cp Ex. 23 ii) Is. 176 
2413; and the treading or pressing out of the oil in 
Mic. 615. 

In Rom. 11 17-24 we have an allusion to the process of graft¬ 
ing, which has since ancient times been applied in order to grow 
branches of the finer cultivated olive upon the stem of the 
oleaster (aypieAaio?); the writer, for the illustration of his 
argument, imagines a reverse process—the grafting of wild olive 
branches upon the cultivated plant. 

The area over which Olea europea , L. , is found grow¬ 
ing spontaneously is so large that it is almost impossible 
„ f to say where or how early it may have 

3 . Rome 01 first cukivated> As De Candolle 

° 1Ve ’ {°P- c *t' 223^) shows, however, its range 
may not in early times have been so extensive. The 
Egyptians certainly knew it very early as a cultivated 
plant. The Greeks believed Attica to have been its 
earliest home (Herod. 582), and it was cultivated among 
them from a great antiquity. The Syrian cultivation 
may reach back at least as far as either of these (cp 
Lagarde, l.c.), and Schwcinfurth and other botanists 
incline to the view that the olive was of African origin, 
and thence spread along the Mediterranean region. 

N. M. 

[Two passages in the Psalms seem to require notice here : (a) 
Ps. 52 8 [10] and ( b ) 128 3. In passage a olive- 

4 . PSS. 528 trees in the temple-courts may justly surprise us, 
1283 . f° r there is no trustworthy evidence that trees 

were planted there. Most probably the lext is 
in disorder, as the vertical line called Pasek suggests. If we 
may read — 

And I, the poor and needy one, |V2N1 ':y ' 1 R 7 , 

In the courts of the house of my God, JT2 nnsm— 

the difficulty is removed without violence (Che Ps. f 2 )). 

In passage b, there may be an allusion to the way in which the 
olive tree propagates itself. When the trunk decays, fresh stems 
spring from the roots, and a group of olives lakes lhe place of a 
single tree. As the parent stem decays, the suckers grow up, 
tall and strong, in their place, so that it may perhaps be a true 
tradition that in the famous olive-grove of Gaza (see Gaza, § 4) 
no trees have been planted since the Moslem conquest. 2 — t. k. c.J 
N. M-. §§ 1-3 ; T. K. C., § 4 . 

OLIVES, THE MOUNT OF (B'rMn in. Zech. 14 4 

bis; to opo? rwv eAaiu>v [ 45 , NT, Jos.]; mons Otivarum; 

in 2 S. 15 30 C'n'jn nj?yc, 1) ara/ 3 a<rt? t. e., clivus , 
1. Names, ‘ascent’; in Acts 1 12, opo? to xaAoufxevov 
eAaiaivo?, mons qui vocatur Oliveti, ‘ the mount 
called Olivet * [Olivet also in 2 S. 15 30 AY ; cp Jos. Ant. vii. 92 ]), 
afterwards called by the Jews nrurcn *in» mons unctionis (on 
the expression ivntypn IQ, 2 K. 23 13 see below, and cp De¬ 
struction [Mount of]), and still later, mons tuminum (ex¬ 
plained in the Middle Ages as referring to the multitude of 
lights burning in the various sanctuaries on the mount) or also 
mons trium tuminum — with reference to the triple light ( a ) of 
the temple, (b) of the rising sun, (c) of the oil of the olive trees, 
according to the rabbis ; cp PEFQ , 1897, pp. 75-77, 307*308 — or, 
more correctly, according to Reland, mons trium culminum 
(from its three summits; see below), and at the present day 
Jebel ez-Zeitnn, or more commonly, Jebcl-et- Tur (sometimes 
Jebel Tur ez-Zeit). 

The name applies primarily in a general way to the 
whole ridge (on the limitation to a part of this chain, 

2 D^rrintion sec bel °" comin g from the Nw - • 
Z. Description, bw stretching N and s for about 

m. on the E. side of Jerusalem, beyond the ravine of 
the Kidron valley, thus forming a sort of rampart 
parallel to the Bezetha and Temple Hills (see sketch map 
above, col. 2410). Geologically the formation is a hard 
cretaceous limestone (called by the Arabs mizzeh), with 
superimposed strata of soft cretaceous limestone (Sen- 
onian, called by the Arabs kakuleh), and quaternary 
deposits on the summit. The mount is easily climbed 
in a quarter of an hour from the Kidron ; it is less stony 

1 ‘In many parts of Spain and Greece, and generally in Asia, 
the olives are beaten down by poles or by shaking the boughs * 
(EBW) 17 762). 

2 Conder, Tent Work, 2 261. 
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than some others near it, and formerly was rich in 
various plantations, especially (as the name implies) 
olive plantations ; the number of these has greatly 
diminished. There are three distinct elevations separated 
by depressions in the ridge. 

(1) The elevation on the N., where the house of Mr. Gray Hill 
now stands (2690 ft. above sea level), currently known as Mt. 
Scopus(but wrongly, the true Scopus being more to the W. , beside 
the Nablus road, at the point called Ras-el-Mesharif ; cp PEPQ t 
1874, pp. 94, hi); the native name appears to be es-Suwan. 

(2) That on the S., now known as Jebel Batn el-Hawa 
(Mount of the Belly of the Wind), 2395 ft., having the village 
of Siloam on its western flank. By Josephus (BJ v. 12 2) 
it is called ‘ the hill overlooking the ravine of Siloam’; by tradi¬ 
tion, opos irpoo-oxdi<TfxcLTOS, cncavfiaAov, fit a(f>&opas t inons offen - 
sionis or scandali , being identified with the hill spoken of in 
1 K. 11 7 as ‘before ' (' 33 ‘Vy) Jerusalem, in connection with the 
pagan sanctuaries set up by Solomon for his foreign wives, 1 and 
also with the hill (to be regarded, however, as distinct), which 
in 2 K. 23 13 is called JVntl’sri in (EV, mount of corruption, 
RVmg., ‘or, destruction’). For a discussion of this phrase, 
which was unintelligible to the translator of ©, see Destkuc- 
tion [Mount of]; the hill intended by it was probably the 
Mt. of Olives, properly so-called, and as for the sanctuaries 
situated ‘ on its right hand '—i.e., to the 3 .—they may have stood 
on the Jebel Batn el-Hawa, but equally well maybe supposed 
to have been on the hill called by tradition the Hill of Evil 
Counsel, now locally known as the Jebel Abu-Tor, to the S. of 

i erusalem beyond the Wady er-Rababi. The Jebel Batn el- 
lawa is separated from the Mt. of Olives proper by a sharp de¬ 
pression, through which passes the road to Bethany, and in 
which are situated the new abattoirs of Jerusalem. 

(3) Between the two already mentioned is the Mt. of 
Olives proper — the distance from Jerusalem is variously 
given as 8 furlongs (Acts 1 12, ‘a sabbath day’s journey’), 
5 furlongs (Jos. Ant. xx. 86) or 6 furlongs (Jos. BJ 
t. 23) — described as before ('jsr^y) Jerusalem on the 
east (onpo), Zech. M4), on the east side (dijsd) of the 
city (Ez. 11 23), and over against [Karlvavn) the temple 
(Mk. 133 ). Here again three culminating points have 
to be distinguished. The first, on the E. (2664 ft.), 
is now marked by the conspicuous Russian tower ; the 
second (2636 ft.), farther to the \V. , exactly faces the 
temple ; here stand (a) the chapel of the Ascension on 
the site of various Christian buildings, the oldest of 
which goes back to the time of Constantine ; (b) the 
Arab village of Kefr et-Tur, first mentioned in the 
fifteenth century; (c) several other sanctuaries ; the 
third, more to the N. (2684 ft.), is locally known as 
Karm es-Seyyad or Karm Abul-Hawa, and to tradition 
jls Viri Galilcpi ; see below (§ 5). A carriage road, 
made for the Empress of Germany in 1898, leads from 
the Nablus Road to Viri Galikei and thence onwards to 
the Chapel of the Ascension. 2 

The view from the Mt. of Olives is very extensive. 
Westward, it commands a bird’s-eye view of Jerusalem, 
‘in the form of a theatre,’ as Josephus expresses it (the 
summit is 2 t 8 ft. above the Haram). To the NW. is 
seen Neby Samwil, and to the N. the mountains of 
Benjamin and Ephraim ; to the S. are those of Judah, 
and, in particular, the ‘ Frank Mountain ’ (Bethlehem 
is not visible ; but from the top of the Russian tower can 
be seen the bell-towers of the Church of the Nativity) ; 
to the E. are the arid mountains traversed by the road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho (Bethany is hidden), the 
Ghor, the Dead Sea, the mountains of Gilead and 
Moab. Those, however, who claim to have seen Jerash, 
the greater Hermon, Ebal and Gerizim, the Mediter¬ 
ranean, are in error. 

In the OT the Mt. of Olives is mentioned in four 
Qm places:— (a) 2 S. I523-I61. David, in 

f * flight from Absalom, crosses the Kidron 

re erences. anc j c ]i m ^ s U p t ^ e other side to where, 
according to RV, ‘God was worshipped’ (RV m £-, 

1 A later tradition, going as far back as 1283 a.d., places here 
not the heathen sanctuaries, but the harem of Solomon. 

2 The western flank of the Mt. of Olives has been from early 
times, and still continues to be, used for purposes of burial. 
The most ancient of the tombs, caves transformed into sepul¬ 
chres, are now called (baselessly) ‘ Tombs of the Prophets,’ and 
are situated to the SW. of the Latin buildings. Cp H. Vincent, 
Revue Biblique> 10(1901), pp. 72-88; PEEQ, 1901, pp. 309-317. 
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* where he was wont to worship God ’ ; AV less cor¬ 
rectly, ‘ where he worshipped God’); on the other side 
he descended to Bahukim ( q.v . ; unidentified). ( b ) 
Ezekiel ( 11 23) sees the 'glory of Yahwe ’ going forth 
from the temple and resting on the Mt. of Olives ; cp 
432, where, conversely, the glory of Yahw& conies to 
the temple from the E. (c) In Neh. 815 it is said : the 
people went to ‘ the mount ’ for branches of olive, etc.; 
various interpreters understand the Mt. of Olives here. 
(d) Zechariah (14 4) sees Yahw6 in the great day plant 
his feet on the Mt. of Olives, which is cleft by an east¬ 
ward and westward valley to make way for the fugitives. 

Later rabbinical Judaism attached the rite of the red heifer 
(Nu. 19 ; Mish. Parah, 3 6) to the Mt. of Olives, where also at 
the appearance of each new moon a fire was kindled visible as 
far as from Karn Sartabeh. A Jewish legend fixes the abode of 
the divine Shekinah on the Mt. of Olives for three and a half 
years. 

The NT references are five:— (a) Mt. 21 1 Mk. 11 1 
Lk. 1929 (Jesus crosses the Mt. of Olives on the day of 
4 NT ^is entry into Jerusalem) ; {b) 

- ’ Mt. 243 Mk. 133 (scene of his discourse 

re erenc s. eoncern j n g t ^ e temple) ; (c) Lk. 21 37 

Jn. 81 (Jesus withdraws for the night—as, according to 
Lk. was his habit—to the Mt. of Olives) ; (d) Mt. 2630 
Mk. 14 26 Lk. 2239 (mentioned in connection with Geth- 
SEMANE [q.v .]) ; ( e ) Acts 1 12 (after the ascension, the 
apostles return from the Mt. of Olives). Christian 
tradition, resting undoubtedly on the last-cited passage, 
but also influenced by Zech. 144 , has, since the time of 
Eusebius (about 315 A.D. ), regarded the summit of the 
Mt. of Olives as the scene of the ascension ; a sanctuary 

5 Scene of was erected <on the rid 8 e ‘ ( fV * r9 >* 

thP aacfincurm dK P w P da ^)> which varied in the course of 
centuries ; from the fourth century on¬ 
wards there has been shown one of the footprints (now 
r ight , now left) of J esus on the rock (again an echo of Zech. 
I44). In Lk. 2450 the scene of the ascension is placed 
very definitely at Bethany (he led them irpbs lirjdaviair 
AV, * as far as to Bethany,’ RV less correctly, ‘ until they 
were over against Bethany’). Unless two conflicting 
accounts be admitted, that of Lk. must rule, the passage 
in Acts saying merely that the disciples returned from the 
Mt. of Olives. 4 There can be no doubt that Lk. means 


to say that he led them to the place called Bethany’ 
(Tobler, 83). It may be added that in the time of 
Jesus there were houses on the top of the Mt. of Olives. 
The tendency to multiply sacred sites, so often shown 
by tradition, has caused the scene of the apparition of 
the angels ( 4 Viri Galikei,’ Acts In; see above, § 2, [3]) to 
be separated from that of the ascension itself. A further 
designation, Galilasa (which is not to be confounded 
with Viri Galilaii), is the result of a harmonistic effort to 
bring Mt. 28 10 (cp v. 16), which speaks of an appear¬ 
ance of Jesus on a mountain in Galilee, into conformity 
with the indications of Mk. and Lk., which make Jeru¬ 
salem the scene of the manifestation. 'The attempt is 
old and has been often repeated ; the last to make 
it is R. Hofmann, whose argument is interesting but 
unconvincing. Cp Gospels, § 138. 

From the fourth century (Bordeaux Pilgrim, 333) onwards 
through the Middle Ages and down to the sixteenth century, 1 
in accordance with the tendency of tradition to bring all the 
biblical sites as near to Jerusalem as possible, pilgrims were 
shown the scene of the transfiguration as well as that of the 
ascension on the Alt. of Olives. The similarity of names (Mt. 
Tabor, Jebel et-Tor; and Mt. of Olives, Jebel et-Tur) may 
possibly have contributed to this error. The interest of the Mt. 
of Olives for the Christian lies more in the mountain as a whole 
than in any particular part of it. As the Abb£ Le Camus (l 'oyage 
aux Pays Btbliques , 1 252) has it : ‘ Quand les reliques sont des 
montagnes, on peut admettre leur authenticity.’ 

Tobler, Die Siloahquelle und der Oelberg , 59-313 ; Reland, 
Palcestina, 52 337-341 ; Robinson, Biblical Researches in Pales - 
tinafi), 1 274-275 604-605; Phys . Geogr. 

6. Literature, of the If L, 40 s. ; Berggren, Reisen, 394-97; 

Furrer, IVanderungenC 2 ), 81-85; art. ‘Oel¬ 
berg ’ in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon, 4 355-356; Thomson, The 
Land and the Book , 2410-422 433-437 ; Schick, ‘ The Mount of 


1 Hans Stockar, pilgrim of 1519; Heivifahrt von Jerusaletn % 
18, Schaffhausen (1839). 
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ON 


OLYMPAS 


Olives,' FEFQ , 1889, pp. 174184; PFFM 3 2 30 ; Jerusalem 
398*404; Doubdan, Voyage dc la Tcrre-Sainte, 115-116253*270, 
with a map on p. 100; Wallace, Jerusalem the Holy , 117-124; 
lluhl, Geogr. ties alten Palastina, 94-95 ; Fraas, A us dem 
Orient , 57-58 202 (Geological); R. Hofmann, Galileea auf dem 
Oelherg, 1896, 53 pp. ; ZDPV 13 (1890) 98 (Van Kasteren); 
F6derlm, La Terre-Sainte, xviii. (1901), nos. 2, 8-12. 

LU. G. 

OLYMPAS (oAymttaC, a contracted form of oAyM* 
TTioAcopoc) is saluted in Rom. 16 15; cp Romans, 
§§ 4, 10. Later legend (see the ynOMNHMA of Peter 
and Paul of the pseudo-Symeon Metaphrasles) said that 
he was ordained bishop of Philippi by Peter, and 
beheaded with Herodion at Rome when Peter was 
crucified. 

OLYMPIUS (oAymttioc [AV]), 2 Macc.6 2 . See 

JUPITER. 

OMAERUS (mahpoc [B]), iEsd.9 3 4 AV=Ezra 
IO34, Amram, 2. 

OMAR ( 1 D 1 N ; comap [BADEL]), one of the sons of 
Eliphaz ; Gen. 36 11 (w/u .av [ADE]) 15 1 Ch. 1 36. J Probably a 
corruption of Jerahmeel, like I ram (so Che.) in Gen. 3643 1 Ch. 
I54. 

OMEGA. See Alpha. 

OMER p£y), Ex. I636 etc. See Weights and 
Measures. 


1. OT 
references. 


OMRI (HDtf may either be an ethnic like Zimri, and 
many of the names which now close with IT, instead of 
> [see Name], perhaps [cp Omar] from Jerahmeel 
[Che.]; or, it may be put for HHDP, 

‘ worshipper of Yahwe,’ cp Arab, names 
'Amir and 'Omar, and see Robertson 
Smith, Kinship , 265 f ; in Aram, inscr. V'lDlP [C/S 2, 
no. 195] and TDVn [ib. , no. 173], cp Jambki ; 
2 AMBp[e]l [BA, but occasionally AMBp(e)l]. AMBpi 
[L], AMAplNOC [Jos. Ant viii. 12 5 ]). i. Father 
of Ahab and King of Israel (900-875 B.c. , Schr. ; 
890-879 B.C., Kamph.), 1 K. 16 15-28. He was 
originally ‘captain of the host,' and was besieging 
Gibbcthon, a Philistine town, when he heard that his 
royal master Elah had been slain by Zimri ( q.v.). At 
once he left Gibbethon and came to Tirzah and besieged 


the usurper Zimri, who, finding himself unable to hold 
out, closed his reign of seven days by a voluntary death 
(see Zimri). But the victor had yet another rival to 
fear. Tibni b. Ginath and his brother Joram (cp 1 K. 
16 22 ($) were in arms against Omri, and it was not 
until they died that his authority was secure. 1 That he 
had the eye of a statesman is clear from his selection of 
Samaria {q.v.) as capital in preference to Tirzah. 
His struggles against the Aramaeans of Damascus 
were not particularly successful ; he had to concede 
certain privileges to them in his own capital (1 K. 2034), 
and was forced to surrender several Israelite towns, in¬ 
cluding, it would seem, the important Ramoth-gilead 
( 22 3 ); see Benhadad, §2. The meagre accounts of 
him in the OT are supplemented slightly by the Moabite 


inscription. 

From the stele of Mesha, we learn that Omri reasserted his 
claim to Moab and gained a hold on Medeba and the surround¬ 
ing district, which was retained by him for some years (cp Ahab). 
The thoroughness of the subjection is proved by the enormous 
tribute paid to Israel by Moab (cp 2 K. 3 4). See M esha. 

Omri is the first Israelite king to be mentioned on the 
Assyrian inscriptions, and the widening of the political 
horizon of Israel marks the commence- 
2. Assyrian ment of a new epoc h. It is possible that 
references. Q mr j himself paid tribute to Assyria, and 
through its help obtained the throne (cp Ki. 2259). On 
inscriptions from the time of Shalmaneser II. (854) 
down to Sargon (720) we find the northern kingdom 


1 Knowing, as we do, the manner in which lale revisers have 
endeavoured to synchronise the events of the two kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah, we cannot, by comparing v. 15 with v. 23, fix 
the length of Omri’s struggle with Tibni at four years (see 
Chronology, § 7 ). 


designated as mat Bit-IJumri, ‘ land of the house of 
Omri’ ; or simply mat JJumri, ‘land Omri.’ 1 Jehu 
even is called the ‘son of Omri* (Schr. KAT 190^.). 
The use of this phrase shows how great was the reputa¬ 
tion which Omri enjoyed abroad (Stade, however, sup¬ 
poses that the Assyrians did not learn of the existence 
of Israel till Omri's reign, and that, as years went by, 
they clung to the original name, without troubling to 
change it [GT/ 1 521]). Another sign of the influence of 
Omri would be the strange phrase of an anonymous 
prophet in Mi. 616, ‘the ‘statutes of Omri’; but the 
text is doubtless corrupt (see Micah [Book], § 3). 
The dynasty which he founded lasted for half a century, 
and was only overturned by the hatred of the prophets 
to the worship of Baal. It is remarkable that we are 
told so little about him. Cp Historical Lit., §§ 5, 7. 

2. b. Becher, a Benjamile, 1 Ch. 7 8 (a^ap[e]ia [HAL]). 

3. A descendant of Pharez, t Ch. P4 ( afxp[e]t [BA], apfipt [L, 
who appears to identify Omri and I mri, a name which BA omits]). 

4. b. Michael, of the tribe of Issachak (§ 4 n.), 1 Ch. 27 18 
(aM 0 p[*k [BL], a.fxapt [A]). 

ON (JIN ; <\yN [B]. aynan [AF], amnan [E]), b. 
Peleth, a Reubenite, the associate of Dathan and Abiram 
(Nu. 16 1). The name On seems to have attached itself 
to Jcrahmeelite territory; hence it is parallel with 
Cushan and Missur, according to an almost certain 
restoration of Hab. 37, ‘On is affrighted, the tents of 
Cushan are in dread , 2 the tent curtains of Missur 
tremble.’ See Dathan and Abiram, and cp Jerah¬ 
meel, § 3, PlBESETIL 

The names On, Onam, Onan, Ono, Ben-oni point to 
the existence of a elan and of a district in the far S. 
called On, and there is a group of passages in the 
Prophets, commonly much misunderstood, in which the 
same S. Palestinian district is probably referred to, 
viz., Am. I5 (‘and inhabitants from Rehoboth-on’), 
v. 5 (‘ Bethel [the southern Bethel in the district of On ?] 
shall become Aven’), Hos. 108 (‘the high places of 
On-jerahmeel’), Hab. 37 (‘On shall be affrighted’), 
Ezek. 30 17 (‘the young men of On and Jerahmeel’). 
For the explanation and justification of these readings 
see Crit. Bib.; we can only mention here that the 
Bethel of Amos and Hosea was probably the sanctuary 
of the golden calf (cp Prophet, § 35), not far from 
Haitisah ( = Dan?) in the Negeb. It is also by no 
means impossible that under the present Egyptianised 
story of Joseph, there lies an earlier story, which laid 
the scene in N. Arabia, and gave Joseph for a father- 
in-law a priest of On, a Zarephathite (ms ’bid = Tfits). 
Note that On in Nu. 16 1 is ‘ b. Peletha Pele- 
thite (= Zarephathite) — and that Reuben appears 
originally to have been a southern tribe (see Peleth) ; 
also that in Neh. 62, for reasons given elsewhere (see 
Crit. Bib. ), the place of meeting suggested to Nehemiah 
was probably, not ‘ in [one of] the villages in the plain of 
Ono,’ but ‘ in Jerahmeel, in Rchoboth of On’ (cp Am. 
I5 above); and lastly, that in Neh. 11 35 we should 
probably read for ‘ Ono, Ge-haharashim ’ [RV m *], ‘ On 
of the Geshurites ' (see Geshur, 2). Every one of these 
corrections throws light on a dark place in the OT 
writings ; hence their introduction into a work like the 
present. T - c - 

ON (JIN, \A ; hAioy ttoAic ; 3 heuopolis), the city 
of PotipherA [q.v.\ the father-in-law' of Joseph (Gen. 

4 145 50 4620 ; also Ezek. 30 17 [© ; see 

1 . Name, ^ven]), also mentioned as Beth-shemesh in 
Jer. 43 13 (so MT and ; but the text needs correction ; 
see Beth-shemesh), and in the true text of Is. 19 i 8 
(cp x* Symm., see Herks, City of), and in €> of 
Ex. In (kai con [L, cop (unless this is a misprint in 

1 For the designation of a nalion as the ‘house’ of a king or 
of a founder of a dynasty, cp Hos. 5 1. Mesha, too, speaks of 
the house of Omri’s son (/. 7). Cp Wi. KA 7 't 3 >, 247. 

2 So Perles ( Analekten , 66) and Nowack ; but usd musl also 
be restored for jHD px- 

3 In Gen. 41 45 Iov tt6\is [A*], IAiou n. [A 1 ], 41 50 4620 Uiov 
tt. [A]. 
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Lag.)] H 6 CTIN hAioy ttoAic) as well as in Jer. 43 13 
(a gloss on hAioy ttoAic)- 

The name of the Egyptian ' On ’ (for the S. Palestinian 
■On/ see preceding article) is written ’ nw l (the initial 
Aleph would admit also of being read as a y). 
According to a famous mythological text (Destr. 19), 
the name would be etymologically connected with the 
word preserved in Coptic as eyNl. ' millstone,’ so that 
the w would have to be read before the n. The 
late pronunciation On is, at any rate, traceable, not 
only in < 5 , but even in the Assyrian Unu (Asur-bani- 
pal). 2 From the famous temple of the sun-god the city 
was perhaps also called Pe{r)-Ke\ ‘house of the sun- 
god’ ; cp the Greek and Arabic designations. 3 

On-Heliopolis, situated very near the southern end 
of the Delta, E. of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, 

2 Imnortanee was> P erha P s ’ the olclest eit y of 

lm P° rtance - \v e find, at least, that from the texts 

of the pyramids to the latest theological writings it is 
described as the holiest eity, the favourite place of the 
sun-god whence it is easiest to find access to heaven. 
In its temple (' the House of the Prince’) was a sacred 
tree which is identified with the tree from the branches 
of which the sun-god rises every morning, etc . 4 The 
earliest divinity worshipped there seems to have been 
Atum(u), figured in human form, and explained by 
the later theologians as the setting sun. Re’ and 
Harmachis were also worshipped. A god explained 
as the Heliopolitan form of Osiris had the name 
Sep (ep Osarseph, the name of Moses in Manetho 
[Joseph ii. , § i]). The most sacred animal there was 
the bull called Mnevis by the Greeks . 5 The name of 
the high priest ( wr-m ) ‘greatest in seeing’ (i.e ., ob¬ 
serving the stars) and his sacrificial costume, covered 
with stars, point to the high reputation of the Helio¬ 
politan astronomers and astrologers. Even in Greek 
times the learning of those priests ( AlyvtrTLWv \oynb- 
tcltol, Herod. 23) was so famous that Greek philosophers 
like Plato and Eudoxus were said to have visited them 
to study their wisdom. So important was the city 
to which Potiphera (cp Joseph ii., §§ 3, 11) was said 
to have belonged. 

Heliopolis was the capital of a nome (the thirteenth 
of Lower Egypt), but seems never to have played any 

3 History P art except, perhaps, in the time 

of the Hyksos who are said to have re¬ 
sided (?) there. 

Being situated near the W. end of Goshen, on the 
road from Goshen to Memphis, On had, later, a very 
large Semitic population. As early as in the time of 
Rameses III. a quarter inhabited by some thousands of 
Asiatic 'Apuriu is mentioned, and before the foundation 
of Alexandria Heliopolis doubtless ranked high among 
the cities with a partly Jewish population. 6 The Jewish 
city Onion and the temple of Onias (see O.MAS, § 13 ; cp 


1 


G 


Brugsch, Diet. Geogr. 259. 


p Delitzsch (Par. 318) would compare this Unu with Hermon- 
this near Thebes which had the same name in earlier times. 
As, however, its name at a later period always received the 
addition resfj ), ‘ the southern ’ or Montu ‘of [the god] Month,’ 
in opposition to the northern ‘On,’ lielitzsch’s idea is highly 
improbable. Cp also CIS 102 a, 2 (Bloch, Glossar. 14) p\*. 

3 Diodorus 1 12 concludes from the name that the sun-god 
founded the city. On the Egyptian form see Brugsch, Diet . 
Geogr. ^09 ff. (with caution). 

4 Itis, certainly, not accidental that, after ihe downfall of 
paganism, the Christian Egyptians always reverenced a tree in 
or near Heliopolis, claiming that it had protected the Virgin 
Mary and the child Jesus on the flight to Egypt. The tree of 
Mary, shown at present, was planted somewhat over 200 years 
ago. No doubt it is a successor of the holy persea tree of 
antiquity. 

5 The sacred bird of On, the bnw , bynw (a crested heron), 
was considered as a symbol of the morning sun ; the strange 
fables attached to it by the classical writers (Herod. 2 73, etc.) 
are not found on the monuments. Cp Phcenix. 

6 The statement of Juba (in Pfin.6177) that it was founded 
by Arabs evidently refers to the same fact. 


Dispersion, § 6, and Israel, § 71) were near it, and 
several net 6 hbouring ruins have, at present, names 
pointing to Jewish communities— e.g ., Tell el - Yahudiye, 
‘the hill of the Jewess’; a ‘ Vieus Judneorum’ occurs 
already in the Roman itineraries. 0 ’s addition to 
Ex. In is quoted above. Thus the eastern frontier of 
the Delta was occupied by a continuous line of Jewish 
settlements. 

At the beginning of the Roman period, Strabo (p. 805) 
describes the city as deserted, although the great temples 
had still their population of priests. The ruins near 
the modern village el-Matarlye are, at present, very 
insignificant ; the only considerable remnant of the 
great temple of the sun is an obelisk erected by User- 
tesen I. of the twelfth dynasty. The Arabs called the 
city *Ain esh-Shems, ‘fountain of the sun.’ Whether 
the sweet well 1 near the sacred tree of el-Matarlye 
furnished the name, is doubtful; the ruins of Heliopolis 
are, at any rate, too far N. for us to regard the well 
as the sacred basin of the sun-temple. w. M. M. 

ONAM (D 71 X, § 77 ; on the name ep Genealogies 
i., § 5, n. 2; JERAHMEEL, § 2/ ; and see On i., Onan). 

1, An Edomite clan (Gen. 30 23, t ofxav [AEL], -fx [D] ; 1 Ch. 
1 40, (ovav [HA], <oav. [L]). 

2. A Jerahmeelite sept or clan (1 Ch. 2 26, 0 £ofj. [13], ovvofxa 
[A], avav [L]). See Judah, Jekahmeel, § 2. 

ONAN (| 3 iK, § 77 ; aynan [BADEFL], cp On i., 
Onam), one of the five sons of Judah {q.v. ), Gen. 384 
8-10 46 12 Xu. 2619 1 Ch. 23. 

ONESIMUS (onhcimoc [Ti. WHJ) according to 
Philem. 10, is the name of a runaway slave Christianised 
by Paul and sent back to his master with our canonical 
‘ Epistle of Paul to Philemon.’ Later tradition makes 
him bishop of Ephesus. Another Onesimus is mentioned 
in Col. 49 as a Christian at Colossoe, who has recently 
been with Paul. According to some he is identical 
with the person called a slave in Philemon, and accord¬ 
ingly that epistle is held to be earlier than Colossians. 

Attention has frequently been called to the meaning of the 
name (Onesimus = ‘ useful ’) and doubts on that account have 
been thrown on the historicity of Onesimus, or, at least, of the 
Onesimus of Philem. 10 : so far as appears, however, without 
sufficient ground. A slave called Onesimus is really intended, 
although his presence in this place is probably a fiction, and the 
name borrowed from Col. 49. See Philemon [Epistle], 


ONESIPHORUS (oNHClcj>OpOC [Ti. WHJ) is men¬ 
tioned twice in 2 Tim. Apparently we are to suppose 
that he was dead when the epistle was written, for in 
both places his 1 house ’ (family), not he himself, is 
placed in the foreground. (a) In 1 16-18 the divine 
mercy is besought for his house as a reward for his 
mercy to Paul (cp Mt. 5 y). It is assumed that Timothy 
knows the details of his ministry to Paul perfectly well, 
but it is a pleasure to Paul to refer to his repeated kind¬ 
ness, not only at Ephesus but also at Rome : ' he oft 
refreshed me and was not ashamed of my chain ; but 
when he was in Rome, he sought me out very diligently 
and found me.’ (b) At the close of the epistle (419) this 
kind friend’s house or household is specially saluted 
together with Prisca and Aquila. 

Here two MSS (4f> 109) contain the insertion, A eKrpav 
yvvaiKa avrov Kai 'S.Lfxatav [2tj-] kcu Z -qvuiva tovs vious avrou, 
which, though it stands after ‘ Prisca and Aquila,' really belongs 
to * the house of Onesiphorus ’ (cp Acta Pauli et Thecla y 2). 

ONIARES (on[e]iA APHC [A viJ - xc.av!d. V \ see 
Swete]), 1 Mace. 12 20. See Sparta. 

ONIAS 

Name (§ i). Murder of Onias II. (§ 8). 

References (§ 2). Josephus and Onias IV. (§ 9). 

Date of Onias I. (§ 3). Trustworthiness of 2 Macc. 

Date of Onias II. (§ 4). (§ 10). 

His official position (§ 5). Conclusions (§ n). 

His relation to the Tobiads (§6). Dale of Onias IV. (§ 12). 
Identity of Onias II. and III. Temple in Heliopolis (§ 13). 

(§7). Literature (§ 14). 


1 The Virgin Mary is said to have washed the child Jesus in 
it, an indication that the well was sacred in pagan times. 
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Onias (oniac) is the Greek form of a Jewish name 
which we find borne by various persons chiefly of 
w priestly origin in the third and second 

1 * ame ‘ centuries B.C. It stands sometimes for 
Heb. pnr (Ecclus. 50 1 ; Iovlov [B*N*]); sometimes for 
Heb. mn. which occurs amongst the names in the 
inscription of the Bne-Hezir on the so-called Sepulchre 
of Jacob in the valley of Kidron near Jerusalem. 1 Both 
forms come from the same root (jn. pn), and the mean¬ 
ing of both is the same. 

In the primed texts of the Talmud the name usually appears 
as vyin (HonyO) ; but it is noleworthy that good MSS also ex¬ 
hibit the form p*nni (NehOnyon: Schiir. GJV ( 2 * 2546, ( 3 ) 399, 
ET 4 288). As rjn is equivalent to the older Hehrew form 
both the Hebrew forms (n*:n and pnv) are represented by the 
Gk. ’Oyias. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to say in any individual 
instance whether the Greek name 'OWas represents the 
one Hebrew form or the other. 

The following is a list of the persons known to have 
_ t, r borne the name. 

2. References. ^ 0njas , son of j addus or j ad . 

dua (Jos. Ant. xi. 87 [§ 347], xii. 2 s [§ 43 ]i C P Neh. 
12 n); see § 3. 

(b) Onias II., son of Simon I. the Just (Jos. Ant. 
xii. 2 s [§ 44] xii. 4 1-10 [§§ 156-224]); see §§ 4-8 11. 

(c) Onias III., son of Simon II. (Jos. Ant. xii. 4 10 
[§ 225] ( = xiii. 58 [§ 167]), 5 1 [§ 237]); see § 7/. 11. 

(d) Onias IV., son of Onias III. (Jos. Ant. xii. 5 1 
[§ 2 37]* 9 7 [§ 387]), or son of Simon (Jos. DJ vii. 10 2 
[§ 423]}; see §§ 9-13. 

(<r) Onias, third son of Simon II. (Jos. Ant. xii. 5 1 
[§ 238 ff']), usually called Menelaus (cp xii. 97 [§§ 383- 
385]); see § 13 (e). 

(/) Onias, a pious Jew, killed at Jerusalem in 65 B.C. 
(Jos. Ant. xiv. 2 1 [§§ 22-24]). 

(*•) Onias, father of John, who w r as sent along with 
others by Hyrcanus to Rome (Jos. Ant. xiv. 10 10 
[§ 222]). 

Of these seven, (/) and (g) may be left out of account 
in this article as being of no importance for our present 
purpose ; on the other hand it will be necessary to 
bring together and to sift everything that our sources 
contain with regard to the first five. 

(a) Onias /.—As regards Onias I., we know from 
Jos. Ant. xi. 87 (§ 347) that his father was Jaddus (or 

3 Date of J addua ’ Neh ' 12ll )» from Ant * xii. 2s (§ 43 ) 

‘ . _ 1 that his son was the high priest .Simon the 

Umas . j ust According to Ant. xi. 84 f. (§ 322/!). 
Jaddua was contemporary with Alexander the Great. 
Of this synchronism, however, Willrich (Juden u. 
Grifchen, 22) has argued that it must be given up, the 
whole of the Jewish Alexander-legend being unhistorical. 
This, no doubt, goes too far ; the synchronism may be 
correct even if the details of the story be imaginary. 
We can no longer rely upon it, however, for determin¬ 
ing the date of Onias. Onias I.’s son, Simon [I.] 
the Just, appears in Ant. xii. 2 $ (§43/.), as the pre¬ 
decessor of Eleazar who, according to the epistle of 
Aristeas, lived in the time of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus 
(285-247 B. c.). According to this, the date of 
Onias I. would be somewhere about 300 B.C. The 
epistle of Aristeas, however, cannot be regarded as 
a first-rate chronological authority, and Josephus does 
not seem to have had at his disposal any complete 
list of the Jewish high priests from which he could 
have taken Eleazar (Willrich, ut supr. 111). We 
next turn, therefore, to the Simon who is mentioned in 
Ecclus. 50 1 : ' The greatest among his brethren and 
the glorv of his people was Simon, son of Johanan 
(loviov [*B*N*], Ooiov [BB b N c - a ]) the high priest.’ 
By comparison with the high priests of the post-exilic 
Jewish community named in Josephus, this Simon has 
been identified with one or other of two persons—either 

1 [Chwolson, Corpus Inscr. Hebr. no. 6; cp Driver, TBS 
23 .] 


with the Simon [I.] the Just, already mentioned, or 
with Simon [II.] whose father, according to Josephus 
(Ant. xii. 4 10 [§ 224]), would seem also to have been 
named Onias (see below, § 7 f. ). The splendid eulogy 
passed in Ecclus. 50 1 ff. gives the idea of an important 
personality whose merits did not allow him to be 
forgotten by posterity. Now, unquestionably the 
history supplies us with only one man answering such 
a description—Simon the Just ; Josephus also praises 
Simon [l.] though briefly (Ant. xii. 2 s [§ 43]). whilst 
as regards Simon II. he chronicles only his father’s 
name, his sons’ names, and his death (Ant. xn. 5 i 
[§237] 4 10 [§225]). In all probability, therefore, 
those scholars are right who take Ecclus. 50 1 as re¬ 
ferring to Simon [I.] the Just (see, however, Ecclesi- 
ASTICUS, § 7). In that case we shall do well to place 
him somewhere not too early in the third century. If 
Simon lived somewhere about 250 B.C. then the ap¬ 
proximate date for his father, Onias I., will be about 
280 B.C. 

(b) Onias II. —According to Jos. Ant. xii. 4i-io 
(§§ 156-224), Onias II., at first sight, appears to have 
_ , . been contemporary w-ith Ptolemv III. 

n •tt Euergetes (247-221), Ptolemy IV. Philo- 

umas 11. p ator (221-204), and Ptolemy V. Epi- 
phanes (204-181). His father was Simon [I.] the 
Just, but he did not succeed his father immediately, 
being under age at the time of his death. On this 
account, according to Ant. xii. 2 s (§ 44) and 4 i (§ 157), 
the high-priestly dignity was held first by Eleazar, 
brother of Simon and son of Onias I., the high priest 
of the Epistle of Aristeas, and afterwards by Manasseh, 
an uncle of Eleazar (perhaps a brother of Onias I.?). 
Whether the succession of high priests, and in particular 
the minority of Onias II. here given, rests really upon 
tradition has been rightly doubted by Willrich (no/.) 
and Biichler (40 ff. ). Josephus seems to have as¬ 
sumed the minority of Onias simply in order to make 
room for the Eleazar of the epistle of Aristeas ; of 
Manasseh nothing is elsewhere known. It is therefore, 
to say the least, doubtful whether these data have a. 
historical character. On the other hand, we do possess 
a trustworthy narrative—however amplified and dis¬ 
torted by various unhistorical anecdotes—in the associa¬ 
tion of Onias II. with the rise of the Tobiad Joseph as 
farmer of taxes (Ant. xii. 4i-io). Willrich (96/.) takes 
the narrative as referring to the opposition between 
Menelaus (= Joseph) and Jason ( — Onias). Wellhausea 
regards it (//U( 3 >, 242) as being 'on the whole un¬ 
historical although not on that account altogether 
worthless.’ Biichler (43 ff., 91 ff.), on the other hand, 
has successfully shown that the twenty-two years of the 
revenue-farming of Joseph can be understood only of 
the time of the Egyptian kings Ptolemy IV. Philopator 
(221-204 B.C.) and Ptolemy V. Epiphanes (204-181 
b.c. ) and must be placed somewhere about 220-198 B.c. 

This does not harmonise indeed with the words with 
which Josephus (Ant. xii. 4 i [§ 154]) introduces the story; 
the reference to the marriage of Cleopatra the daughter 
of Antiochus III. (222-187) with Ptolemy V. Epiphanes 
allows us to reckon backwards only from 193. Never¬ 
theless, the Egyptian revenue-farmer Joseph and the 
things attributed to him in the story, are compatible 
only with a period of Egyptian lordship in Palestine, in 
other words before 198 B.C. We may regard it as 
made out that the mention of Euergetes the father of 
Philopator in 4 i (§ 158) is a later (and erroneous) 
insertion in the text (see Niese, ad loc.). 

From this narrative (Ant. xii. 4i-io) can be drawn 
the following details of the circumstances and conditions 
„. ~ 1 then existing.—After the Egyptian 

5 . His otnciai g 0vernor 0 f Coelesyria, Theodotus the 
position. yptoiian, had in 219 invited Antiochus 
III. to the conquest of the Coelesyrian province, and 
its southern portion had received Syrian garrisons in the 
course of 218, Onias II. discontinued payment of twenty 
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talents of tribute to Ptolemy IV., believing that the 
Egyptian suzerainty over Jerusalem was at an end 
{Ant. xii. 4 i [§ 158/]). Though this sum is spoken 
of as in behalf of the people (6 vwtp too XaoD <p 6 pos), 
we are not to understand by it the tax or tribute which 
the Jews as a whole had to pay to Ptolemy, but only a 
due which Onias II. had to pay on his own account, 
and which therefore he provides out of his private 
revenue (e/c rah' idiiov). It is closely connected with 
the personal position of Onias II., which is sometimes 
described as a presidency (irpovraaLa too \aoo) and as 
a rulership {dpxeiu), sometimes as a high-priestly dignity 
( apxiepariKr) ti/jlt)) or as a high-priesthood (ct px^pu- 
aOurj) {Ant. xii. 42 [§§ 161-163]). If he goes on with the 
payment he retains his dignity ; if he discontinues, he 
loses his office and at the same time exposes to peril the 
Jewish inhabitants of the land (§ 159). We thus see 
that the dignity he holds is dependent on the king and 
mixed up with politics, and thus is not in any necessary 
connection with the Jewish high-priesthood. 

Such a state of matters is easily intelligible so far as the 
expressions ‘presidency’ ( npoa-Taata rou A.aoi) and ‘rule* 
(a.p\eiv) are concerned; but the phrases ‘ high-priestly dignity ’ 
(apxieparwcij Ti/u.rj) and 4 high-priesthood ’ (dp^tepoxrvuij) are 
surprising ; the position of ‘ ruler ’ depended on the will of the 
foreign overlord of the Jews, but that of high priest was purely an 
internal affair of the religious community. The narrative of 
Ant. 124, however, proceeds on the view that the presidency 
( 7 rpo< 7 Ta<xta tov Aaov) and the high-priesthood (ap\tepu)(rvirrj) 
over the Jews were now at last inseparable, so that a high priest 
who should become divested of his political position (at the 
head of the people) conferred by the king was thenceforth no 
longer in a position to retain the spiritual office. 

Buchler seeks to solve the difficulty with regard to 
the chief-priesthood {dpx^pcoaOur)) by supposing that 
the Ptolemies and Seleucids nominated for the separate 
provinces governors-general {(TTparrjyoL) who, in addition 
to their own proper (political) designation, bore also the 
title of chief priest {dpxiepeus) or even—so far as Jeru¬ 
salem was concerned—had to exercise certain rights as 
regarded the sanctuary (cp 2 Macc. 34 : Simon is ‘ over¬ 
seer of the temple ’ [irpoaTaT-qs too iepoO] as an official 
of the king). According to this view—in support of 
which Buchler (33) adduces certain inscriptions in 
addition to 2 Macc. 34—in Ant. xii. 4 1 f. it is only 
this political chief-priesthood (dpxiepuxrvvi)) that comes 
into account, not the spiritual headship of the Jewish 
community. Onias II. must in that case have been 
chief priest {apx^pebs) in a double sense ; but this is 
hardly credible. 

The decision of Onias II. to go over to Antiochus 
III. was premature. His grand-nephew, the Tobiad 
6 H‘ 1 J ose ph. judged the situation more ac- 

. .. curately. He cast in his lot unreservedly 

tion to the / „ , , ... , { 

Tobiads wlta ^ to ^ ernies> was skilful enough 
to ingratiate himself with the Egyptian 
envoy in Jerusalem, and received from Ptolemy IV. the 
official positions which until that time had been held 
by Onias [Ant. xii. 43 (§ 172 f. )] (and, moreover, had 
nothing to do with the farming of the taxes in southern 
Syria [44 (§ 175^-)]). This occurrence had an im¬ 
portant bearing upon the position of the high priests of 
the Jews in Jerusalem. Until now the spiritual head of 
the community had been at the same time its repre¬ 
sentative in its political relations with the foreign over- 
lord ; now the care of these 1 foreign affairs ’ was 
dissociated from the priestly office and committed to a 
secular person—the Tobiads were Benjamites (2 Macc. 
34; and see § 12). The change meant a substantial 
diminution of the high priest’s power and gave rise to 
many disputes within the community, Joseph having 
asserted and maintained his new position as fully as he 
could as against the high priest. 

The struggle between the elder sons of Joseph and the 
youngest, Hyrcanus, as also the setting-up by Hyrcanus 
of a dominion of his own in the trans-Jordanic territory 
(182 b.C. ), where in 175 he cominmitted suicide from 
fear of Antiochus IV. (Ant. xii. 47-9 n [§§196-222, 
228-236]) render it very probable, if not even certain, 
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that Hyrcanus held by the Ptolemies to the end whilst 
his elder brothers went over, very likely before 198, to 
the side of the Seleucids. Only under such a presup¬ 
position can we understand the political attitude of 
persons with whom 2 Macc. makes us acquainted. The 
brothers Simon, Menelaus, and Lysimachus, that is to 
say, necessarily (on account of Menelaus) belong to the 
'Tobiads; according to Buchler (34^) they are the 
sons of Joseph with whom the narrative of Ant. xii. 4911 
(§§218^, 228^!) deals. Simon under Seleucus IV. 
(187-175) has the position of 4 overseer of the temple’ 
(7r pocroTTfs too iepoo: 2 Macc. 34); they must already, 
therefore, at some earlier date have abandoned the 
cause of the Ptolemies. The high priest Onias, on the 
other hand, according to 2 Macc. 3 10 stands in connec¬ 
tion with the 4 Tobiad ’ Hyrcanus ; he is the opponent 
of the elder brothers and now, therefore, in all prob¬ 
ability is a friend of the Ptolemies. According to 
2 Macc. 3 the mission of Hcliodorus, who is represented 
as having attempted at the command of Seleucus IV. 
to violate the temple treasure in Jerusalem, ought to 
fall within the time of his priesthood. The legend, it 
would seem, is designed in its own fashion to establish 
the actual fact that in spite of the royal command the 
treasure remained untouched. How this immunity was 
secured remains uncertain ; perhaps it was on account 
of the excellent relations subsisting betwen Hcliodorus 
and Onias II. 

The personality of Onias II. appears in totally different lights 
in Ant. 12 4 and in 2 Macc. 3 yC In Josephus he figures as a narrow, 
covetous man, in 2 Macc. as celebrated for his piety, his zeal for 
the law, and_ his effective solicitude for the city and the com¬ 
munity. This diversity of judgment is to be accounted for by 
the difference of the sources. The narrative of Josephus is 
written in the interest of Joseph the tax-farmer, perhaps hy a 
Samaritan (Willrich, 99; Buchler, 86 ff.) ; in 2 Macc. 3 / we 
hear the voice of an uncompromising friend of the temple at 
Jerusalem. 

{b and c). In what has been said above, the Onias 
7 Tripntitv 2 Macc. 3 has been identified with 
of Onias II ^ n * as The correctness of this identi- 

and III * must be further examined. 

On the data of Josephus it is more 
natural to take 2 Macc. 3 f. as relating to Onias III. 
For, according to Ant. xii. 4 10 (§ 224), Onias II. died in 
the reign of Seleucus IV., he was succeeded by his son 
Simon (II.), who in turn was succeeded by his son 
Onias (III.) who died at the beginning of the reign of 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes {Ant. xii. 5 x). On this view 
the close of the high-priesthood of Onias II., the whole 
of that of Simon II., and nearly the whole of that 
of Onias III., all fell within the period of Seleucus IV. 

According to 2 Macc. 4 , on the other hand, no Jewish 
high priest dies in the beginning of tne reign of Anti¬ 
ochus IV. ; it is only at the instance of Menelaus (after 
172) that Onias is murdered (430 ff. ), that is to say, at 
a period when, according to Jos. Ant . xii. 5 i, Onias 
III. had already been dead for some years. If, accord¬ 
ingly, the Onias III. of Josephus is the person intended 
in 2 Macc. Zf, it would be necessary to suppose that 
the events of 2 Macc. 3 f. happened precisely in the 
closing years of Seleucus IV. Even so, however, the 
contradiction between Josephus and 2 Macc. with regard 
to the death of this Onias would remain. 

A further circumstance, moreover, requires to be 
noticed. Josephus names Simon (II.) as having been 
high priest between Onias II. and Onias III. {Ant. 
xii. 4 10 [§ 224]) and informs us (4 11 [§ 229]) that Simon 
II. held with the elder sons of Joseph on account of 
relationship, and thus not with Hyrcanus. This state¬ 
ment remains unintelligible if we hold this Simon to 
have been an Oniad ; for the Tobiad brothers were all 
alike related to the Oniads through the mother of their 
father Joseph {Ant. xii. 42 [§ 160]). 

Buchler (39 ff. ) seeks to dispose of this difficulty by 
supposing the Simon II. of Josephus to be in truth 
the 4 overseer of the temple’ {irpooTaT^ too iepoo) 
named in 2 Macc. 34, the Tobiad who 4 for kinship’s 
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sake ’ held by his full brothers, not his half-brother 
Hyrcanus {Ant. xii .46 [§ 186^]); that in the source 
followed by Josephus he was called chief priest (a pxt- 
epefc) —as a king’s officer named by the Seleucids—that 
Josephus had understood the word wrongly as referring 
to the Jewish high-priesthood, and thus included Simon 
in the list of the high priests. The statement of Josephus 
in Ant. xii. 4 n [§ 229] really does speak in favour of 
this supposition. In that case, Simon II. would have 
to be deleted from the list of Jewish high priests. This 
would carry with it the further consequence that Onias 
II. was immediately succeeded by Onias III. It is 
contrary, however, to old-Jewish customs for father and 
son to bear the same name. Thus we are led finally to 
the supposition that Onias II. and Onias III. are one 
and the same person. The same conjecture has already 
been put forward by Schlatter and Willrich {114). 

The murder of Onias, however, spoken of in 2 Macc. 
ff. is open to grave doubt. He is there represented 
0 MnrrW of as having been craftily put to death by 
‘ . TT Andronicus at Daphne near Antioch 

mas . a f lcr tbe expulsion of Jason (175-173). 
Formerly this datum used to be regarded as so certain 
that, as a rule, the obscure words in Dan. 926—rns' 
rreto —were explained by reference to it. Of late, how¬ 
ever, great doubts have been expressed. Wellhausen 
and Willrich have pointed out that, according to 
Diodorus Siculus (xxx. 7 2) and Johannes Antiochenus 
(ap. Muller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 4 , p. 558) the regent 
Andronicus puts to death the son of Seleucus IV. 
at the instance of king Antiochus IV., and subse¬ 
quently is himself punished with death. Both scholars 
are of opinion that 1 the circumstances of the murder of the 
prince have simply been transferred to the high priest,' 
and therefore that the narrative of 2 Macc. 430 ff. as to 
the death of Onias is false. Certainly the account just 
given of the end of Andronicus is more credible than 
the story in 2 Macc. Strictly, however, it does not 
follow that the murder of Onias at Antioch is a pure 
invention : it is possible still to hold it true even if one 
were to come to the conclusion that the participation of 
Andronicus or other details in 2 Macc. 4 are unhistorical. 


It is surprising, it must be admitted, that Josephus should 
know nothing of this singular end of a Jewish high priest. 
The words in Dan. 9 26 are, taken by themselves, so indefinite 
that they cannot supply confirmation of what is said in 2 Macc. 4 . 
Moreover, they have recently, and doubtless with greater truth, 
been taken by such scholars as Renan, Baethgen, and Well¬ 
hausen as referring to the cessation of the legitimate high- 
priesthood altogether, in parallelism to v. 25, where the inaugur¬ 
ation of the high-priesthood after the exile is brought into 
prominence. 


Thus, the question of the death of Onias turns wholly 
upon that as to the degree of confidence we can repose 
in 2 Macc. as to this matter (see below, § 10). 

According to another view this Onias did not die at 
all as high priest in Jerusalem, but having fled from the 

q TnQPtVhiiR hostility of his many enemies in Jeru- 
y. josepnus sa] lh Tobiads founded in Egypt, 
and Onias IV. , . r ^ , & W T 

under the patronage of Ptolemy VI. 

Philometor, the Jewish temple in Leontopolis. This 
view is based upon the short statement in BJ i. 11 
(§§ 31-33), an d has recently been advocated principally 
by Willrich and Wellhausen. Elsewhere (Israel, 
§ 69 £, col. 2261) will be found a brief statement of the 
construction to be put on the events of 175-170 B.C. 
according to this view. The struggle between Onias 
and his brother Jason, of which neither Josephus nor 
2 Macc. have anything explicit to say, is after Willrich 
(88 ff.) to be drawn from the narrative which Josephus 
(xi. 7 r) gives regarding the high priest Johannes ( = 
Onias) and his brother Jesus (= Jason). 

The present writer is now, however, inclined to 
question the justice of this view. In any case it must 
be carefully borne in mind that Josephus nowhere 
affirms that the founder of the temple at Leontopolis 
ever held the high-priestly office in Jerusalem. In Ant. 
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xii. 9 7 (§ 387) 5 1 (§ 237) xiii. 3 1 (§ 62) and xx. IO3 
(§ 236) the Onias who migrated to Egypt is represented 
as having been son of the high priest Onias III. to whom 
at home the path to the high-priesthood was barred. In 
BJ vii. IO2 (§ 423) this On : as is the son of Simon (so 
also in Talmud: ZATIV 6 281), 'one of the chief 
priests in Jerusalem ' (ets tCjv £v ’lepocoXv/mois apx<- € p^<nv); 
this addition is found also in BJ i. li (§ 31) (ds t&v 
apxitptw ); only in §33 does the phrase run, more 
briefly, ‘the chief priest Onias 1 (6 5 ' apxiepeus *Ovtas). 
There can be no question that this last expression has 
to be interpreted in the light of what is said in § 31 .* 
Onias is there for Josephus not one who is actually 
discharging, or has discharged, the functions of a high 
priest, but simply a member of one of the ‘chosen 
families out of which the high priests were selected 
(Schiirer, GJV&) 2221 ff. ; cp Bitchier, 118). Nor does 
the fact that he is described as son of Simon carry 
us any further than this. An opinion has indeed 
been expressed that 'Onias, son of Simon' (’O uias 
vios) is here only short for ' Onias, son of 
Onias, son of Simon' (’Ovtas roO 'OvLov tou ilf/xan'os). 
This, however, is nothing more than a harmonising 
co-ordination with Ant. xii .9 7 xiii. 3 1 and no reliance 
can be placed on it. Whether Simon the father be 
really the high priest Simon ( Ant . xii. 4 io [§ 224]) or 
another person, it is impossible to determine. In any 
case this at least is certain : the Onias who migrates 
to Egypt is nowhere spoken of by Josephus as having 
held the high-priestly office. We are therefore com¬ 
pelled, in the end, to distinguish this Onias from Onias 
III. 

It can hardly be merely accidental that 2 Macc. 
says nothing of a flight of Onias into Egypt, but on the 
10 Trust contrar y relates the murder of the ’ pious ’ 

worthies* high priest ° nias at Daphne ’ whilst 
nf 9 M Josephus repeatedly recurs to the flight 

aCC ’ of Onias but says nothing of the violent 
end of a high priest at Daphne. This suggests that 
the author of 2 Macc. (or his source) may have in¬ 
tended to depreciate the worth of the Onias-temple in 
Egypt and for that purpose makes Onias the brother 
of Jason, who was regarded as the founder of the 
Onias-temple, to be murdered near Antioch so that the 
connection between the high-priestly Onias and the 
temple in Leontopolis may be completely severed. 
Such an intention would be in excellent agreement with 
the tendency of 2 Macc. to uphold the dignity of the 
temple of Jerusalem. It would result that the murder 
of Onias itself, not merely the attendant details, had 
been invented. 

Baethgen (ZA T\V 6 [1886] 280) has adduced the execution of 
Onias-Menelaus (Ant. xii. 97 [§ 384yd) 10 explain the origin of 
the statements in 2 Macc. 4 30 ff. With this narrative, however, 
fall to the ground at the same time two other assumptions : 
namely, that the murdered Onias is identical with the high 
priest Onias (II. or III.) and that Jason (2 Macc. 4 7) raised 
himself to the high-priesthood as opponent of Onias. This is of 
importance for ourunderstandingof the events of the period. The 
last high priest Onias, according to Ant . xii. 4 10 (§ 224), died 
in the beginning of the reign of Antiochus IV. 

The result of our discussion of Onias II. and III. 
may be summed up as follows. Onias II. was prob- 
. . ably the last legitimate high priest of 

. Lone usions. tbe j ew j sb community in Jerusalem. 
He held this office for a long time, having entered upon 
it in the time of Ptolemy IV. Philopator,—at latest in 
220, and continued in the discharge of it till the 
beginning of the reign of Antiochus IV. (175-4 B.C.), 
that is to say, some forty or fifty years. From this 
period begins the series of those high priests whom the 
Seleucid kings nominated in virtue of their own might 
and in defiance of Jewish right: Jason, Menelaus, 
Alcimus : the author of the book of Daniel refuses to 
take account of them. 

As objections to this solution of the problem may 
conceivably be urged the length of the term of office 
assigned to Onias, also the disappearance of the Simon 
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named in Ant . xii. 4 io. The student who finds these 
objections too formidable to be overcome, may hold by 
the statements of Ant. xii. 4 io. According to what we 
read there, Onias II. will have been high priest until the 
first year of Seleucus IV., then Simon II. will have 
held the office for a short time and been succeeded by 
Onias III. as the last legitimate high priest till 175-4. 
In that event the statements also of 2 Maec. 3 /- will 
have to be understood of Onias III., not as was said 
above (§§ 5-8) of Onias II. On such a view, it is true, 
one must abandon hope of explaining why it was that 
Simon held by the elder sons of Joseph (did tt)v <rvy- 
ylueiav \ Ant. xii. 4 10 [§ 229]). 

For the sake of completeness it ought also to be mentioned 
that in Josephus {Ant. xii. 4 10 [§§ 225-227]) Onias III. receives 
a letter of the king of Sparta, Areus, in which the Jews are 
invited, on account of relationship through Abraham, to enter 
into close alliance with the Lacedaemonians. The transaction 
thus alleged vanishes on examination into air ; Areus I. reigned 
in 309-265, Areus II. died somewhere about 255, aged eight 
years. Cp Dispersion*, § 21, and Biichler, 126 ff.> who explains 
the fable of relationship between the Lacedaemonians and the 
Jews by the settlement of Jews in the Dorian Cyrenaica. 

(d) Onias IV .—We have already seen that Josephus 
nowhere designates Onias IV. as an actual high priest. 

'j 9 above). In BJ 1 1 (§ 31) it is 


12 . Date of 
Onias IV. 


recorded of him that he expelled the 
Tobiads from Jerusalem. The same 
action is intended as is referred to in Ant. xii .5 t 
(§ 239/.) and 2 Macc. 5 s/. where it is attributed to 
Jason. Jason and Onias, according to Ant. xii. 5 1 
(§237/!) 2 Maec. 47, are brothers. The historical 
accuracy of this relationship may be doubted ; for the 
closely connected assumption that Onias III., Jason, 
and Onias = Menelaus, were all of them the sons of 


Simon the high priest (Ant. xii. 5 i [§ 238 /.]) is certainly 
false. 

Two brothers with the same name are a priori unlikely; 
Menelaus ( = Onias) is the well-known leader of the Tobiads 
(§ 239 ; 2 Macc. 5 23 ff.) and does not belong at all to the high- 
priestly families (cp the contrast in Alcimus,. 2 Macc. 14 3). 
Josephus erroneously reckoned him as so belonging because he 
felt bound to infer his high-prieslly descent from the fact of his 
bearing the high-priestly dignity; but 2 Macc. 4 24^ is here 
plainly right : ttj ? pev apxiepoxruvrjv ov&ev a£iov (fyepwv . Jason 
is represented alike by Josephus and by 2 Macc. 4 as the 
adversary of the Tobiads ; doubtless he belonged to the party 
of the Oniads ; he and the Onias who migrated to Egypt were 
party allies ; whether they were brothers as well must be left 
undetermined. It is at least possible, if not probable, that 
Josephus inserted Jason’s name in the list of Jewish high priests 
for the same reason as that mentioned already in the case of 
Menelaus. Jason was in any case, however, an Oniad and 
belonged as such to the high-priestly families. Nevertheless 
the question of his relationship to Onias Ill. is in a different 
position from the same question as regards Menelaus. 

The attempt to expel the Tobiads from Jerusalem 
brings us down into the very thick of the conflicts under 
Antiochus (cp BJvn. IO2 [§ 423]). It happened about 
170 B.c. when Antiochus IV. had undertaken his first 
expedition against Egypt and the report of his death was 
being circulated in southern Syria. Jason hurried back 
from the trans-Jordanie territory whither he had with¬ 
drawn from Menelaus in 172-1, received the support of 
the people of Jerusalem, and compelled Menelaus and his 
followers to take to flight. These betook themselves to 
Antiochus IV. and induced him to restore Menelaus at the 
point of the sword. This was done as Antiochus was 
returning from Egypt in 170. Jason fled first to the E. 
of the Jordan and subsequently to Egypt, probably to 
Cyrene (Biichler, 126 ff.), whilst Onias betook himself 
to the court of Ptolemy VI. Onias' flight thus falls to 
be dated in 170-169 B.c, The situation is stated quite 
differently in Josephus {Ant. xii. 97 [§ 387] xx. IO3 
[§ 236]). 

Onias is represented in Jos. as not having left Jerusalem until 
Alcimus had been raised to the high-priesthood by Antiochus 
V. Eupator, and he saw himself superseded. This date (163-2 
b.c.) appears to be too late. Still the intervention of the 
Romans in 168 did bring about a certain cessation of hostilities 
between the Seleucids and the Ptolemies, so that political 
fugitives from Syria could no longer hope so readily for a favour¬ 
able reception at the court of Alexandria. Moreover, in Judaea 
itself, about 163 the national resistance to the Seleucids was 


already organised, and it is difficult to see any reason w hy Onias 
should at that date set off for Egypt in order to cool his hatred 
of the Greeks. 


According to what we learn from Josephus {c. Ap. 2 s 
[§ 49 ^-]) the Jews who accompanied Onias to Egypt seem 
,0 ThP+Pmnl* to have P la ) red a prominent part in 
. the army of Ptolemy VI. Josephus 

in e iopo is. S p ea j cs Q f o n ias and Dositheus as 
generals of the entire army and adds that in the war 
between Ptolemy (VII. Physkon) and Cleopatra (the 
widow of Ptolemy VI.) Onias adhered to Cleopatra and 
took successful part in the operations in the field. The 
sons also of Onias, Helkias and Ananias, were entrusted 


by queen Cleopatra (108 and 104 B.c.) with the conduct 
of the war against her son Ptolemy Lathfirus {Ant. 
xiii. 10 4 [§§ 285 - 287] —- following Strabo —13 r 

[§ 348 Special interest attaches to the building of 

the Jewish temple in Egypt which is attributed to Onias. 
It is fully dealt with in what so far as we can judge is a 
genuine passage in BJv ii. 10 2-4 (§ 420 ff.). Onias seeks 
to gain Ptolemy VI. to his purpose by urging political 
considerations ; the building of a Jewish temple, and 
full freedom granted to Jews for the exercise of their 
religion there, would win over all Jews to the Egyptian 
side. Ptolemy accordingly granted him a site in the 
nome of Heliopolis, 180 stadia from Memphis. Onias 
caused this site to be fortified and erected his temple 
in such style that it had the appearance of a citadel 
sixty cubits high. As a whole it did not resemble the 
temple in Jerusalem ; only the altar and the sacred 
vessels {avadrjfiaTa), apart from the golden candlestick, 
were the same as in Jerusalem. The temple was 
endowed with land so that the priests had a liberal in¬ 
come. Jealousy of Jerusalem is represented by Josephus 
as Onias’s motive. The w hole district was called ' Onias’s 
land ’ (17 'OvLov [xwpa]). This temple lasted longer than 
that of Jerusalem. 

The Jewish diaspora in Egypt was profoundly moved by the 
fall of Jerusalem in 70 A.D., and Lupus the governor fearing 
that the temple of Onias might become a religious centre for 
revolutionary movements, received from Vespasian, in answer to 
his own representations, orders to demolish the structure. Lupus 
at first merely closed the temple ; but his successor Paulinus 
made it completely inaccessible after having plundered it of its 
furniture ( avadTjfiara ). This was in 73 A.D. Josephus repre¬ 
sents it as having stood for 343 years, on which reckoning it 
must have been founded about 270 B.C. This date, however, is 
absolutely excluded by the foregoing data of Josephus himself; 
there must be some error in the figures. It is usual to assume 
243 as the original reading ; this would give 170 B.c. as the year 
of foundation. We may conjecture that the plan and its execu¬ 
tion were not earlier than the desecration of the temple in Jeru¬ 
salem by Antiochus IV. in 168, but also earlier than the granting 
of freedom of worship by Antiochus V. in 163. 


The data supplied by Josephus in Ant. xiii. 3 iff. 
(§§66-70) 104 (§ 285) exhibit considerable discrepancies. 
The tw r o letters incorporated—that of Onias to Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra, and their answer to it—are both without 
a doubt mere literary fabrications, of which the answer 
is still more worthless than the other. In Onias’s letter 


the site for which he asks is an old disused sanctuary 
in the enclosure (dxi'pw/*a) of rural Bubastis {aypia 
Bov( 3 a<TTi$) ; in the answer it is a ruined sanctuary of 
rural Bubastis {aypia Boi'/ 3 a<ms) in Leontopolis in the 
district of Heliopolis (cp Ant. xii. 97 xx. 10 3). It is 
customary in accordance with this last statement to 
speak straightway of the temple in Leontopolis ; it is 
questionable, however, whether the various definitions 
of the site exactly agree. According to Ant. 3 i (§ 67), 
IO4 (§ 285), the temple w*as built after the model of 
that in Jerusalem. The sole motive, according to 3 1 
(§ 63) was the personal ambition of Onias ; its erection 
is spoken of (32 [§ 69]) as sinful and a transgres¬ 
sion of the law. The discrepancy of the accounts gives 
Biichler (239 ff.) occasion to conjecture the real question 
to be whether it was a (Jewish) temple of Onias or a 
(Samaritan) temple of Dositheus that w*as actually built. 
From the indications regarding the temple in BJ vii. 10 
Biichler is rather inclined to conclude that it w'as 
Samaritan (255). Against this inference, however, 
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weighty considerations can be urged. Had the temple 
been Samaritan, assuredly the allusion to it in Is. 19 18 
would not have been admitted into the Jewish Canon, 
and the Mishna would not have found it necessary to 
discuss the question whether sacrifices and vows in con¬ 
nection with the Onias temple were valid also for the 
temple of Jerusalem (Schiirer, GJV&) 399). 

(e) For the Onias named hy Josephus in Ant. xii. 5 1 (§ 238/C) 
as the youngest son of Simon II., see Menelaus. 

besides the works on the History of Israel cited in Israel, 
§ 116, see Baelhgen in ZA TW 0 277-282 (1886); A. Schlatter, 
in St.Kr. 1891, pp. 633^., in Jason von 
14 . Literature. Kyrene , 1891, and in ZATIV 14 145 Jf. 

(1894); H. Willrich, Judeti u. Griechen , 
1895; Wellhausen, GGA, 1895, pp. 947*957; A. Buchler, Die 
Tobiaden u. die Oniaden im II. Makkabaerbuche u. in der 
venvandien jiidisch-hellenistischen Literatur, 1899; B. Niese, 
Kritik der beiden Makkabaerbiicher, 1900; H. Willrich, 
Judaic a, 1900. H. G. 

ONIONS bZsdlim, for cognates see BDB ; 

KPO[m]my<\). longed for by the ‘ mixed multitude’ and 
the Israelites, Nu. II 5f. The onion (Allium Cepa , L.) 
of Egypt has always had a high reputation (Plin. NH 
196 ^. 101, Juv. 159 ; cp Wilk. Anc. Eg.W, 225 /.). 
Hasselquist ( Travels , 290) speaks with enthusiasm of 
their sweetness and softness. Very possibly, however, 
the original story (see Moses, § 5/.) meant the onions 
grown in the Negeb near Zarephath, * mixed multitude’ 
being due to corruption. See E. H. Palmer’s descrip¬ 
tion of the country (Negeb, § 5/). Cp Ashkelon 
(end), Food, § 6, and see Low', and De Candolle, 
Origine, 52 ff. 

0 N 0 (WIN or WN ; cp Onam, Onan; usually lonco 
or (ovoiv, generally av(o [L], once tovav [1 Ch. 812, B, where L 
has ♦oi'oji'] ; ihe Onus of 1 Esd. 5 22 EV, is simply a iranslileraiion 
of ihe Gk. genitive. 

A town near Lydda (Neh. 62; cvio [B], cova [NA]) 
which, if the text be right, should include the so-called 
* valley of the craftsmen ' (Neh. II 35 [BN*A om.j 1 Ch. 
414). See Charasiiim, Valley of. The biblical notices 
are all post-exilic ; but the mention of the place (under the 
form Auanau or, as W. M. Mfiller gives it, ’O-’no) in the 
Karnak list ofThotmes III. (no. 65) proves its antiquity. 
It may be safely identified with the modern Kefr 'Ana, 
about 2 m. to the NNW. of Lod. It was in 'the 
villages ’ of the 1 plain of Ano ’ that Sanballat and 
Geshem proposed to have their meeting with Nehemiah 
(Neh. 62). See Hadid, Lod. The text, however, is 
very doubtful ; for a probable restoration see On, i. 
(end). 

ONYCHA (nW, i'hllcth; Ex. 30 34 t; ONyS ; 
onyx; cp Ecclus. 24 15, Onyx, EV), one of the ingredients 
of frankincense, generally believed to be the operculum 
of some species of marine mollusc. The operculum is a 
horny or calcareous plate attached to the foot of certain 
Gasteropodous molluscs the function of which is to close 
the aperture of the shell when the animal has withdrawn 
into the interior. It is not possible to identify the 
species of mollusc used ; very likely more than one 
furnished the material. The name suggests a claw or 
nail-shaped object 1 and this corresponds with the shape 
of the operculum of the genus Strom bus , one species of 
which, S. tricorius , is found in the Red Sea ; but its 
operculum is small and insignificant. Fusus, another 
genus which is common in the Red Sea, has also a claw¬ 
shaped operculum and is known to have been used in 
recent times as an ingredient in perfumes. Mu rex , 
another accessible genus, has a more substantial oper¬ 
culum which may have been put to the same use. When 
burnt these opercula give off a strong aromatic or pungent 
odour. They were well known to the ancients, by whom 

1 For the root cp Ar. salt a la , ‘ to peel ’ (so Di.), less probably, 
Syr. sehal ‘to drop/ or more correctly ‘ to filter,’ whence Boch. 
(erroneously) thought of bdellium. The meaning ‘peel’ is 
supported by Pesh. and Targ. the rendering of Targ. 

Ps.-Jon., probahly represents the Costus speciosus (L&w, no. 305). 
Cp Winer, s.v. * Teufelsklaue,’ for the view that frheleth is 
amber, see K. G. Jacob, ZDMG 43354 (1889). 
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they were sometimes used for medicinal purposes (cp 
Diosc. 2 10; Pliny, /iW3246; the Arab. Kazwlnl, 1 140 ; 
Ges. Thes. 1388 ; and Di. ad loc.). 

Onycha is still largely used throughout Nubia and 
Upper Egypt as an ingredient in the complicated per¬ 
fumes with which the Arab women scent themselves. It 
is gathered along the coast of the Red Sea and trans¬ 
ported inland. The method of scenting the person is 
as follows :—a small but deep hole is made in the floor 
of the hut or tent and a fire of charcoal is placed at the 
bottom of the hole ; upon this a handful of drugs, which 
include ginger, cloves, myrrh, frankincense, cinnamon, 
sandal wood, onycha, and a kind of sea-weed is thrown. 
The woman then crouches over the hole enveloped in 
her mantle or tope which falls from her neck like a tent. 
In this hot air bath, the fumes of the drugs sink into the 
skin, and the perfume is retained for a considerable 
number of days; see Sir S. Baker’s The Nile Tributaries 
of Abyssinia, London, 1868. A. E. s.—S. A. c. 

ONYX (Dnir). This is EV’s invariable rendering, 
though RV m £- gives ‘ beryl ’ at Ex. 28920 3527 Job 28 16 
i Tay+iiqI 1 Ch. 29 2. For the versions (which differ 
criticism & reat ly) see Beryl * where Dillmann’s 
* rendering 4 beryl ’ is supported. Kautzsch 
(//S) retains the Hebrew term 4 toharn (stone)' un¬ 
altered for cnb'. This is perhaps the wisest course, if 
we decide not to touch the Hebrew text, for there is 
apparently no safe explanation of onfe> even from Assyri- 
ology. 1 

Experience shows, however, that the readings of the traditional 
text in references to precious stones are by no means always to 
be trusted. It is probable that the names of precious stones 
became corrupted even in documents used by P, and one can 
easily believe that this writer made up his list of precious stones 
(as he made up his genealogical lists of names) by including 
corrupt variants. We have already found one probable case of 
this (see Jacinth), and we are now on the track of another. 

Soham as a proper name is certainly corrupt (see 
Shod am) ; it is also corrupt as the name of a precious 
stone, and the true form of the name is that with which 
in Ex. 2820 39 13 and Ezek. 2813 it is combined, viz., 
nscr, ydFphek. The corruption was very easy, and 
wherever the yd$*pheh -stone was referred to outside the 
lists in Exodus and Ezekiel the name appears to have 
been editorially corrected (miscorrected) into Uham. 

What, then, is the^d/'/A^-stone? Kautzsch replies, 
‘the onyx.' But let us reconsider the question in the 
T , . . fi light of our present result, which appears 

* I/* 1 1 " to be nevv —*•*•» taking into account the 

* passages in which (as the text stands) the 
Sohani- stone is specially mentioned, but not th e ya$ e phch. 
From Gen. 2 12 Johatn appears to have been plentiful in 
Havilah. But both the situation of Havilah [j.v.] 
and the reading of the text are uncertain, and it would 
take too long to discuss them here. The Uham- stone 
is called 4 the precious sohatn ’ (Job 28 16), and is singled 
out as the gem par excellence in Ex. 35927a 1 Ch. 292 . 
From Ex. 289^ it appears to have been specially 
adapted for engraving upon (Ex. 289 ff .). Now it can¬ 
not be denied that the onyx would have been suitable for 
the purpose mentioned in Ex. 289, and that the variety 
called Sardonyx [ j . v .] was very highly valued by the 
ancients. But it must be remembered that every one of 
the stones specified in Ex. 28 17-20 was to be engraved 
with the name of one of the twelve tribes, so that there 
is no compulsion whatever to prefer the onyx for the 
ioham. So far as relates to the passages in which 
yas'pheh occurs, we have seen already (see Jasper) that 
the opal best satisfies the conditions imposed by them. 
Considering too that the opal specially deserved the title 
of ‘precious’ applied to the sohatn in Job 28 16 (where 
it is even combined with the sapphire), we may safely 
offer 4 opal ’ as a probable rendering, wherever MT gives 
either yds e phek or sohatn. 

1 According to Jensen (ZA 10 [1895] 372) sohatn would repre¬ 
sent an original suhm* which could not in Assyrian^ give 
sa(a)mtu , the word which some (see Beryl) connect with sdhatn. 
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We must not urge in favour of the onyx that the finest onyxes 
have for ages been brought from India, for the view that Havilah 
and Pishon were in India is confessedly antiquated. The char¬ 
acteristics of the onyx are pointed out elsewhere (see Chal¬ 
cedony, § 1). It may be added that it was probably that variety 
of chalcedony which presents a red layer that originally suggested 
the name ‘ onyx ’ (from oi/v£, ‘ a nail since the contrast between 
its layers remotely resembles that between the flesh-coloured 
part of the finger-nail and the white lunula at its root. 

Onyx is also used in Eeelus. 24 15 in the sense of 
Onycha [< q.v.\ T. K. c. 

OPHEL (jDVn, ‘the hill,’ MI 22 [Mesha, § 3]), 
the SE. slope of the temple hill (see Jerusalem, § 19), 2 Ch. 
27 3 33 14 Neh. '626/. 11 21 (without article in Is. 32 14, RVmg. 
‘Ophel,' AV ‘forts,’ RV ‘the hill,’ and in Mic. 4 8 RV««g. 

* Ophel,’ AV * stronghold,’ RV ‘ the hill ’). In 2 K. 5 24 we read 
of an Ophel (AV ‘tower,’ EV ‘hill ’) at Samaria. 

Three of the passages enumerated need consideration. 

( 1 ) I f the text of 2 K. 5 24 is right, Elisha's house stood 
close to an Ophel (‘hill’) connected with the fortifications 
of Samaria. But the statement that 1 when he (Gehazi) 
came to the Ophel, he took them from their hand, and be¬ 
stowed them in the house ’ is too strange to be admitted 
as probable. Klostermann's emendation Vsiy. ‘ the 
recesses (?) of the house,’ is hardly satisfactory ; nSyen, 

‘ the ascent ’ (ep 1 S. 9ii) is suitable and may be right I 
D and s are easily confounded. 

(2) In Is. 32 14 the ‘hill’ and the ‘watch-tower’ are 
not to be found in © ; they may be a later insertion 
(Bickell, Marti); cp Neh. 325-27. 

(3) Mic. 4 8 stands in a context full of textual error (see 
Micah, Book ok, § 4). 

In Crit. Rib. it is maintained that v. 8, in its original form, 
probably ran thus: — 

And thou, 0 Jerahmeel [Jerahmeel], Zion’s people—thy 
foes 1 will collect, 

And there shall come the Ishmaelites, the Geshurites, 
and the Amalekites. 

‘Jerahmeel’ is the old name of Jerusalem; Isaiah (one may 
venture to assert) plays upon it very beautifully (29 1 f. ; see Lo- 
kuhamah), and the late prophetic writer of Mic. 4 8 jff. imitates 
him. The first ‘Jerahmeel’ is represented in MT by migdal, 

‘ tower,’ the second by 'eder 'ophel (flock, hill). Cp Eder, and 
for a similar suggestion in Gen. 35 21 see Crit. Bib. 

T. K. C. 

OPHIR ( YB 1 N ; in <S spelled in eight ways but usually 
[in B always] with initial <r; io<p(ip [AC], ov<f>eip [AEL], 
<rw$[e]ip [BNA], crov<f)€Lp [BNAQTL, etc.], auxfxipa [A], crto^eipa 
[BL], (raM^rjpa [BA]; Vg. always Ophir , except Ps. 45 10 
deaurato [following © Siaxpu<ra>], Job 2224 aureos , 28 16 Indite, 
Is. 13 12 obrizo 1 [ = Ar. ibriz ?]; Pesh. transliterates). There may 
be a trace of the spelling Sophir in Gen. 10 30 (.T12b, * to Sophir ’ 
= rnrx, * to Ophir ’; see Gold, § 1 c). 

According to Gen. 10 29 1 Ch. 1 23 Ophir was a son of 
Joktan. In the time of Solomon the place so called 

_ t.., 1 was the source of gold and other eostly 

J-* objects imported into Palestine (iK .10 

1122). I he objects mentioned m 1 K. 
1022 are gold, silver, senhabbim , kophtm, and tukkiyyim. 
Senhabbim may be a combination of ‘ ivory and ebony ’ 
(see Ebony, § 2 b) ; but it may also be an error for 
Dnc> (Klo.), 1 onyx-stones ’ (but see Onyx). 

In this case n^Dni D'Sp will be best explained as corrupted 
from a dittographed hipindu (the name of a precious stone, 2 
corrupted elsewhere in OT ; see Toi-az). The usual explanation 
of kophtm and tukkiyyim is extremely improbable ; it is not 
supported by ©bl, nor are ‘apes and peacocks’ referred to by 
the Chronicler. In 1 K. 9 28 only gold is mentioned ; but in 10 11 
almuggim-timber and precious stones are referred to. Almuggim 
was most probably a rare hardgrained wood from Elam. 3 See 
Almug, Ape, Peacock, Ebony, Ivory. 

1 On this word, and on airvpov, which some connect with 
Ophir, see Crystal, d ; Gold, § 1. 

2 The peculiar appropriateness of this suggestion will appear 
from a reference to Gen. 212, where, according to a critical 
emendation which seems to represent at any rate one stage in 
the history of the text, the hipindu -stone as well as the svhant 
and gold, came from Havilah ; cp Gold, § 1 (b). 

3 In AIT of 2 Ch. 2 8 [7] Solomon sends for almug-timber from 

Lebanon, instead of Ophir, and critics have reproached the 
Chronicler for ignorance. But (the initial o >s ditto- 

graphed) is simply an incorrect variant for D'IoSk* ‘almuggim.’ 
Exactly the same error is made in Cant. 89 where ‘wood of 
Lebanon’ should be ‘almug-timber’; cp 3 10 where ‘purple’ 
(’argaman) should be ‘almug.’ See Crit. Bib . 
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Ships (unless, indeed, as Kittel supposes, it was only 
a single ship ; cp pda . . . vavs) were despatched 
thither by Solomon [q.v.] in conjunction with Hiram, 1 
and at a later time Jeuoshaphat [q.v.] would fain have 
followed his example ( 1 K. 928 = 2 Ch. 818 1 K. 10 1122 
= 2 Ch. 9 10 21 1 K. 22 48/. = 2 Ch. 20 35-37). Hence in 
poetry and late prose ‘gold of Ophir’ = ‘fine gold,’ 
Is. 13 12 Ps. 45 10 [MT] Job‘ 28 16 r Ch. 294 , and even by 
itself Ophir can mean 1 fine gold ’; so, e.g. , in Job 2224, 
and possibly in Ps. 45 10 (see Gold, § 1 e). 

Respecting the site of Ophir there are five views which 
claim to be considered ;— 

1. Lassen ( Indische Altcrthnmskunde, 1 538 f. ), fol¬ 
lowed by Delitzseh, identifies Ophir with the Aberia of 

- Ptolemy, the Abhira of the Sanskrit geo- 

Onhir ** S ra P^ ers ’ " hich was on the W. coast of 
™ * India, near the mouths of the Indus. To 

this view there are serious objections. 

That India is meant, was held long ago by Vitringa, Bochart, 
and Reland, and has the authority of Jos. (Ant.v iii. 64), who 
says that the land formerly called 2a>0cipa, but now Xpvcrij, 
belongs to India. ©, too, probably means this by its o-oo^eip 
(and the like); cp the Polyglot Arabic version of Is. 13 12 
(Hind). It is usual to refer to the Coptic vocabularies in which 
India is called Sophir, 2 and to the old city of Sov7rapa (Ptol.) or 
Ov-mrapa (Arrian), which was on the W. of Malabar in the 
neighbourhood of Goa. There are, however, four serious ob¬ 
jections : —(1) A maritime trade wdth India hardly existed prior to 
the seventh century B.e., and the Jews at any rate cannot be as¬ 
sumed to have known India before the Persian period (see India). 
(2) The objects mentioned in 1 K. 10 u 22 do not at all necessarily 
point to India (see Almug Trees, Abe, Peacock). (3) The 
Indian gold that w-as exported took the form of gold dust. (4) 
Gold was not imported from Barbarike — the port for Aberia and 
the Indian Delta. See Arrian, Periplus , 39, where a full list of 
Indian exports is given, and cp Peters, 50; Keane, 53^ 

2. Peters {Das goldene Ophir Salomos , 1895) warmly 
advocates the identification of Ophir with the mysterious 
ruins of Zimbabwe in Mashonaland discovered by Mauch 
in 1871 (31 0 7' 30" E. long., 20° 16' 30" S. lat.), in a 
district between the Zambesi and the Limpopo sown 
broadcast with the ruins of granite forts and the remains 
of ancient gold-diggings in the quartz reefs. Peters also 
thinks that Ophir and the Punt of the Egyptian inscrip¬ 
tions are identical, and that they are situated in the 
modern Rhodesia. Certainly gold was abundant there 
in antiquity, and topazes and rubies are said to be found 
in the Revwe river near Sofala. The very name Ophir 
Peters finds preserved in the name Kura (about 15 m. S. 
of the Zambesi), which he traces to Afur, by which name 
the Arabs of the sixteenth century knew this district. 
(Cp the summary and criticism in Keane, 30-35.) 

There are two special objections, however, to this view :—(1) 
This SE. African district was unknown to the ancients, and even to 
the Arabian geographers before the thirteenth century. (2) Punt 
was, according to Maspero (Dawn 0/Civ. 396, n. 6), the country 
hetween the Nile and the Red Sea, though the name was after¬ 
wards extended to all the coast of the Red Sea, and to Somali¬ 
land, possibly even to a part of Arabia. It is only in the extended 
sense that Punt can come into consideration (cp Egypt, § 48). 

3. Benzinger suggests identifying Ophir with the land of 
Punt — i.e., the Ethiopian coast of the Red Sea with the 
opposite coast of Arabia. This partly coincides with 
Sprenger’s view {Alie Geogr. Arab. 49 ff.) that Ophir 
w’as on the W. coast of Yemen. It is quite true that 
ingots of gold were sent from Punt as tribute to 
queen Ha’t-sepsut (‘ Hatasu,’ 18th dyn.). But Punt 
was not, like Ophir, the land of gold par excellence; 
gold only figures amongst other precious objects, the 
first of which are ‘ the good woods of Tanuter * 
(the land of the gods— i.e., the holy land), buy or gum 
arabic trees producing green ana, ebony, and pure ivory. 

4. To the preceding identifications there is this ad¬ 
ditional objection that the inclusion of Ophir among the 
sons of Joktan points to an Arabian locality. It is not 
enough, however, to prove the abundance of gold and 
silver in ancient times on the \V, coast of Arabia between 
the Hijaz and Yemen. For, not to lay stress on the 

1 The notice in 1 K. 10 22 was misunderstood by the Chronicler 
(2 Ch. 9 21), who supposed the phrase * Tarshish ships ’ to mean 
‘ships that went to Tarshish.’ See Tarshish. 

2 Champollion, L'Kgypte sous les Pkaraons, 298. 
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three years' voyage to Ophir and back mentioned in 
i K. IO22 (see below, § 3, end), we should have expected 
the journey to this part of Arabia to be performed by a 
caravan (cp 10 15) ; the queen of Sheba came from S\V. 
Arabia by land (IO2). 

5. Glaser (Skizse, 2357 ff. 368 ff. ; cp Sayce, PSRA, 
Oct. 1896, p. 174, Keane, pp. 43^) places Ophir on 
, . the E. coast of Arabia, stretching up the 
a 6 Persian Gulf. So, too, Hommel (see 
theory. references in A/IT, p. 236), who derives 
Ophir from Apir, an old cuneiform name for that part of 
Elam which lay over against the E. Arabian coast, and 
hence for that coast itself. This he connects with a theory 
that from an early date there was commercial intercourse 
between Elam in the E. and Nubia in the W. by Ophir, 
and, accepting the present writer's theory that 4 almug ’ as a 
name for a rare kind of timber used for building is derived 
from Ass. elammaku (see Almug, vol. i., col. 120)— i.e., 

4 Elamitish ’—he claims the alnmg-timber as one of the 
exports from Ophir. This is a rather attractive view. 
Of course the objects taken in by Solomon’s agents at 
Ophir would not in all cases be products of Ophir. 
From the inland region as well as from more distant 
parts, merchants would bring their wares to the em¬ 
porium at Ophir. This was evidently the farthest 
point of the voyage. There is nothing to prevent us 
from supposing that Solomon’s ships first sailed along 
the Egyptian coast, then along the Somali coast, and at 
last along the coast of Arabia till they entered the Persian 
Gulf. 1 How they trafficked with the natives, we are not 
told ; but Naville ( Temple of Dcir el-Bahari , 3 15) ex¬ 
plains how the objects brought by the men of Punt to 
the Egyptians sent by Hat-sepsut were goods to be 
exchanged against the products of Egypt. Such, no 
doubt, was the course pursued by the agents of Solomon. 

A word must be added here on the remarkable statement of 
1 K. 10 22, 4 For the king had at sea Tarshish ships with the 
ships of Hiram; once in three years came jhe Tarshish ships, 
and brought gold, silver, ivory,’ etc. Ophir is not mentioned 
here, and the passage most probably belongs (see Kind's com¬ 
mentary, but cp Burney in Hastings, DB 2 865 a) to a late re¬ 
dactor. If so, it would not be necessary to charge the redactor 
with having exaggerated (through ignorance) the length of the 
voyage to Ophir. To go all round Arabia, stopping perhaps on 
the way, and at any rate waiting long at Ophir, must have 
required a considerable time. The redactor possibly had an 
old notice beside him, which he abbreviates. This old notice 
probably used the expression 4 Ophir-ship,’ which we may perhaps 
find in 0 of 9 26 (reading with Klo. vavv w$ipa for vavv virep ov). 

See also J. Kennedy, ‘ Early Commerce of Babylon with India,’ 
JR’AS, 1898, pp. 241-288 ; ‘Ophir ’ (revised by Kessler) in Riehm’s 
HlVBV)'l 1138 ff.\ Soetbeer, Das Goldlami Ophir , 1880; Leng, 
Ophir u. die Ruinen von Zimbabye , 1896 ; A. K. Keane, The 
Gold of Ophir , 19m (virtually identifies Ophir with Sephak). 

T. K. C. 

OPHNI ('pi?L\ meaning unknown ; 4 stench ’? § 106; 
om. 6 RA2 a 4 >nh [L], [Pesh.], ophni [Vg.], cp 

afni, &(f)Nei OSW 94 10 22243),a Benjamite city, grouped 
with Chephar-ammoni and Geba (Josh. 18 24). Before 
seeking to identify it, we must be reasonably sure of the 
name, 'jsyn and 'jicyn stand side by side ; the strong 
probability is that dittography has come into play, and 
that one or the other of the words should be cancelled. 
Now Josh. I811-28 belongs to P, in whose time the 
existence of an Ammonite (or Jerahmeelite ?) village, 
or a village which had been Ammonite, would not 
surprise us (cp Pahath-Moab, Tobiah). If, on the 
other hand, we prefer ha-Ophni (so MT reads) to ha- 
Ammoni, how is ha-Ophni (i.e., Beth ha-Ophni, scarcely 
Chephar ha-Ophni) to be accounted for? There is no 
obvious meaning, no obvious identification. Probably 
there is no such word as Ophni. 

With Gophna (mod.///W ; see Baed. 214), ftoimportant in later 
times, we can hardly identify it ; Gophna would be rather too 
far N. (so Buhl, Pal. 173). Besides, mod. Jifna presupposes an 
ancient name | 23 , ‘vine’or D'JSrn'a, ‘place of vines.’ The 
valley in which jifnii stands is one of the most fertile in Palestine. 
On Gophna see Neubauer, Giogr. 157. T. K. C. 

1 So Kessler. 

2 H-P, however, cite a<£v[e]i, afiovr) and curves in certain MSS. 
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OPHRAH (rnsr, 4 a hind’?; r o<}>epA [BL]). i. 

A town mentioned in t S. 13 17 as on one of the roads 
taken by the marauding Philistines from Michmash. 
It was towards 4 the land of Si I UAL,’ and from the con¬ 
text we may infer that it was to the N. of Michmash. 
Probably the same as 2. 

2. A town in Benjamin, in P’s eastern group of 
cities, Josh. 18 23 (ie<ppa$a [B], cuppa [A], a<papa [L]). 
Perhaps the Ephraim of 2 S. 1323, and to be identified 
with the mod. et-Taiyibeh (see Ephraim it.). Though 
too far N. for a Benjamite town, the circumstance that 
a place of this name is mentioned in 1 S. 13 16/! in con¬ 
nection with Geba of Benjamin may have seemed to P 
to justify placing Ophrah in Benjamin (cp HPSm. ad 
loc.). Whether it is the Ephraim of Jn. 11 34 is open 
to question ; this place, near the wilderness of Judah, 
was very possibly En-cerem 1 ('Ain Karim). 

3. The city of Gideon (Judg. 61124 827 9 s), called 
4 Ophrah of the Abiezrites’ (624). It lay in \V. Man- 
asseh, and was apparently within an easy distance of 
Shechem (see 9 s). If Fer’ata, 6 m. WSW. of Nablus, 
is not Pirathon (q.v.), it is somewhat plausible 2 to 
identify it with Gideon’s Ophrah. The name 4 Ophrah,’ 
or perhaps Ephrath, may occur, disguised as 4 Deborah ’ 
in Judg. 4 f. 

One of the many examples of the textual and consequently 
historical errors of the early editors seems to be connected with 
the name of Ophrah. Underneath lhe story in Judg. 4 there may 
be a record of a great battle between the Israelites and the 
Kenizzites under their king Jabin and his general (saris). The 
patriotism of the Israelites was stirred up by the ‘judge,’ or 
ruler, of the time, whom we know, in Judg. 0 - 8 , as Jerubbaal 
or Gideon (q.v.), but in Judg. 4 as Deborah — i.e., ‘Ophrah’ 
(Ephrath). In J udg. 4 \f. we should perhaps read 4 And Ophrah 
[a propheless, a gloss], wife of Zelophehad, judged Israel at this 
time. She was of the family of Matri of the house of Jerahmeel, 
in the land of Ophrah (Ephralh).’ It is probable that boih 
4 Jerubbaal ’ and 4 Ephralh ’are early corruptions of‘J erahmeel’ 
(q.v ). Cp L Apt doth, and see Crit. Bib. 

0 usually effrpaOa \ 0 A etppcup. in 82795, and 0 L ufrpa in 
6 11 S 27. 

4. (yofiopa [A], eppad [L]). The eponym of a Judahite clan 

called Ophrah, which traced its origin to Meonothai (Maon?), 
x Ch. 4 14b The genealogy is Kenizzite. T. K. C. 

OPOBALSAMUM (FJDJ, ndtaph), Ex. 30 34 RV»*. 

EV Stacte (q.v. ). 

ORACLE. For 4 oracle ’ in the sense of a super¬ 
natural message or advice obtained by supernatural 
means, see Divination, Magic. In EV the word 
represents the following Hebrew and Greek terms :—■ 

1. The ‘oracle of God’ (2 S. 1623) is simply (so mg.) the 
i word of God’ (C’iiNx IQl, Aoyo5 rov Oeov cp Jer. 1 2 and 
often). 

2. In NT, Ao-yta, 3 literally ‘words,’ everywhere rendered 
‘ oracles,’ is used of the Mosaic laws (Acts 7 38, cp Rom. 3 2), 
the doctrines of the Christian religion (Heb. 612), and the utter¬ 
ances of God spoken by Christian teachers (1 Pet. 4 11). 

3. The word 4 oracle ’ (Tin, d<bir) as applied to a part of the 
temple at Jerusalem (1 K. 6 5 16 19^ 7 49 86 8 2 Ch. 3 16 [here, 
however, T 3 T (Berth. Ki.), i.e., 4 necklace,’ = lower border of the 
capital, should be read] 4 20 5 7, fia/ 3 [e]ip, once 8 a/ 3 epp [A], once 
\pTjp.aTt<7‘7Tjpt [B a ?t>tmg.]j Ps. 28 2, vao?) we owe to Aq., 
Sym. and Vg. 4 who wrongly, but not unnaturally, derived 
the Heb. from dibber to speak (hence xP r )P- aTl(TTr )pi ov I so 
Ba?b?mg. 1 K. 86], oraculum). The d<bir is properly the 
innermost room of the temple (so RVmg- Ps. l.c .; cp Ar. dubur, 
dabr, back)—the holy of holies—wherein dwelt Yahwe as mani¬ 
fested in the ark. A similar place was to be found 111 every 
temple (e.g., of Baal, 2 K. 10 25, 0 L acc. to Klo.); it is the 
Assyrian parakku (see Jastrow, NBA 627), the Gk. dSvrov 
(adytum), and is a survival from the primitive times when the 
temple was built before the cave wherein the deity was supposed 
to dwell (cp Gr. /xcyapou from fTT^D, ‘cave ’). See Temple. 

ORATOR. 1. Ct 6 fQJ, n/bon Idhal, Is. 3 3> RV 

‘enchanter.’ See MAGtc. 

2. pT}Twp, Acts 24 1. Cp Tertullus. 

ORCHARD. 1. UT)%,pardes; TTAp&AeiCOC. Cant. 

4 13. See Paradise. 

2. *1771-05, Bar. 671 [70]. S ee Garden. _ 

1 A corruption of the Greek text may well be supposed. 

2 Conder, PEFQ , 1876, 197 ; cp GASm., HG 329, n. 3. 

3 Often in 0 for jC’n, the priest’s breastplate. 

4 Theod. oscillates between 6 a/ 3 eip and xP^P-orumipiop. 
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ORDINATION 

ORDINATION. See Hands, Laying on of. 

ORE pV 3 ), Job 2224, RV 1 "*?- See Gold, Mines. 

OREB ‘raven,’ § 68; but see below; oopHB 

[BNARTL]) and Zeeb (3N[, ‘wolf’? § 68, 2 hB 
[BNARTL]), two Midianite princes in one of the two 
stories of Gideon (q.v . ), corresponding to Zebah and 
Zalmunna in the other (Judg. 7 25, cp Is. 10 26). They 
are said in the narrative to have been slain, the one 
upon the Rock of Oreb (xrijrTis ; <rovp [iopr)( 3 ], aovpeiv, 
A), the other at the Winepress of Zeeb (riprap* ; laneip- 
fr)<p [/SAL], rfj KOiXadi tov fop [Symm.], ia.K €(3 rrj k. 
[Theod.]), but ‘ Isaiah’ (if the text is right) speaks of 
‘the slaughter (defeat) of Midian at Oreb’s Rock’ ((£5 
iv rbirip d\l\f/€ios , Symm. <rovp Xwprjfi). The discrepancy 
cannot be explained away. Stade and Wellhausen 
assume a different tradition. But how improbable that 
the defeat of an army should be localised at a rock, 
either by a tradition or even by a late editor of Isaiah 
(Che. Intr. Is. 55) ! 

Hence the probability that -jjjf and are corrupt, and this 
justifies us in doubting the pointing of 3-iy and the consonants 
of 3NJ. ‘ Raven ’ and ‘ wolf’ are plausible names, no doubt, and 
yet they must be wrong. The solution is plain, is a cor¬ 
ruption of liy ; 2 D' V of ns I (a variant of 3 NI), and nm or SKI 
comes from S'ST. The original story simply told of the capture 
of Zebib (‘the long-haired,’ from the Arabic), prince of the 
Bedouins (‘ the desert-dwellers ’), and the bringing of the head of 
the prince of the Bedouins to Gideon on the other side of Jordan. 
For Zebib, cp the well-attested reference to ‘ Zabibieh queen 
(Sarrat) of Aribi,’ who, like Menahem of Samaria, paid tribute 
to Tiglath-pileser in 738 b.c. (Schr. KA TV 2 ) 253 = 667 1 245). 

Tradition loves to double ; cp Mt.’s two blind men of 
Jericho with Mk.’s Bartimaeus. In the present case this was 
facilitated by the presence of false readings side by side. In 
Judg. 7 25 read simply, IDTH SSj; It? S’SpHK naSn 

bN'Sn IS? In Is. 10 26 we should 

probably read |Hi2 "lb Ssj> nSM, ‘ like the defeat of Oreb prince 
of Midian ’ ; Siy may already have been misread as 2Tiy, ‘raven,’ 
when Is. 10 26 was written. T. ^ q 

OREB ( Choreb ), 2 Esd. 233 AV, RV Horeb. 

OREN (f" 1 >s, * fir ’ or 1 cedar ’ or more probably ‘wild- 

goat ’ ; ApAN [A], <\p<M A KAI AMBpAM [B], ApAM [L]), 
a Jerahmeelite family-name (1 Ch. 225). See Aran, 
and cp Jerah.meel, § 2 a. 

ORGAN ( 32 - 11 ’), Gen. 421, etc., RV ‘pipe.’ See 
Music, § 4 b. 

ORION p'DS ; co pe icon [Job 3831 ? also Is. 13 10]; 
on 0 in Job 9 9 see Stars, § 3 c n.). Since k'sfl, ?’D 3 , 
means ‘fool,’ most commentators have supposed the 
name to allude to a myth of a giant who strove with 
God and was chained to the sky for his impiety. 

Such myths do exist, and Tg. substitutes ‘giant,’ for ^33. 
Cp Nimrod. A ’*sil, ^’02, however, ought not to be confounded 
with ndbdl, (see Fool), and the term ‘cords’ in Job 3S31 
is hardly that which would be most naturally suggested by such 
a myth. Cp Delitzsch, ad loc. 

KZsil has been thought to be a Hebraised form of ba¬ 
sil , one of two Babylonian names of Orion, the other 
being sugi or sibu; with the former name some com¬ 
pare that of the 4 wild hunter ’ Sahu, in one of the 
Pyramid texts (Maspero.Ztezw of Civ. 108 ; cp Hommel, 
Der Bab . Urspr. der Ag. Kultur , 40). Ka-sil is said 
to mean ‘ opening of the path ’—viz. , to the under-world 
(on which and on the twofold application of the name 
see Hommel, in Hastings, DB l 218 a). Stucken, how¬ 
ever ( Astralmythen , 31), connects kistl with kesel, ‘ thigh,' 
and compares an Egyptian name for the Great Bear 
meaning ‘thigh’ or ‘club.’ Followed by Winckler 
(67 282) he connects the story of Abraham with the 
myth of Orion (not ktsil) ; Winckler (67 2 188) even 
makes Nabal ( q.v .) a development out of Orion. The 
plural form KSsillm occurs only in Is. 13 10, ‘The stars 
of heaven and the Orions (EV ‘ constellations’) thereof,’ 
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where ‘ Orions ’ is held to mean ’ Orion and stars not 
less bright.’ 0, however, has simply 6 ’J2p[e]iwi/; 
[Upiov N*] ; possibly the text originally ran,' The Bear, 
Pleiades, and Orion’ (see ‘Isa.’ SBOT , Addenda). 
Egyptian theology placed the ‘ noble soul of Osiris ’ in 
Orion (Brugsch, Rel. u. Myth. 301). T. K. c. 

ORNAMENTS. The ornaments mentioned in the 
OT are treated in special articles. On ornaments for 
the head , see Chaplet, Crown, Turban, Veil ; on 
those for the neck , see Chains, Necklace, Perfume, 
Ring ; on those for the nose and ear , see Amulets, 
Ring ; on those for the hand and arm, see Chains, 
Bracelets, Ring ; on those for the body, see Girdle, 
Mirror ; on those for the feet , see Anklets, 
Sandal, etc. See also, in general, Dress, § 5, 
Stones [Precious]. 

General terms for ornaments are : 1. k e li (for 
passages in which it occurs see Jewel, 7), an orna¬ 
ment mostly of precious metal with perhaps a jewelled 
inset. 1 K e li often has a very general meaning, vessel . 
In NT Koajxos has the same sense of ornament in 
general. 

2. ng, 'adi (my = ,ii2y, ' to put on'; cp .tSs myn, Is. 
61 10 and Hos. 2 13[15]) used of men, Ex. 334, of women, 
Jer. 232. In Ezek. 16 11 'adi is the generic name applied 
to many forms of ornament. 

3. ninao, migddnoth , Gen. 24 53 2 Ch. 21 3 Ezra 1 6 
(‘precious things’) may mean ornaments. In the first 
of these passages they seem to form the mohar or price 
paid for the bride (Di.). 

4. Special terms rendered ornament in EV : 

1. hali, Prov. 25 12 etc.; see Baskets, Necklace. 

ii. rn^, liwyak , Prov. 1 9, AV (RV ‘chaplet'); see Chaplet. 

iii. dphudddh , Is. 30 22, AV (RV ‘plating’). It is 
properly the gold sheathing of the wooden idol-images ; cp Dt. 
7 25. See Ephod. 

iv. "IK 2 , pe'er , Is. 61 10, AV (RV ‘ garland ’). See Turban. 

v. C , J 5 nnb, sahdronim (of camels), Judg. S26, AV ‘orna¬ 
ments,’ RV ‘crescents.’ In Is. 3 18 (of women) AV has ‘round 
tires like the moon.’ See Necklace. 

vi. C’pDy, ' dkdslm , Is. 3 18, AV ‘ tinkling ornaments,’ RV 

‘anklets.’ See Anklets. The Hebrew prophets (Is. 3 18-23 
etc.) rebuked the excessive use of ornaments by women. Cp 
also 1 Pel. 341 Tim. 29 /. p ^ 

ORNAN (|j“)N), I Ch. 21 15 etc. See Araunah. 

ORPAH (nsnr ; op 4 ><\ [BAL]), daughter-in-law of 
Naomi (Ruth I4 14). See Ruth. 

ORTHOSIAS (op 0 oociAN [ANV]), RV Orthosia, 
1 Macc. I037. According to Tab. l’eut., 30 R. m. S. 
cf Antaradus on the coast of Phoenicia. 

OSAIAS (gocaiac [A]), 1 Esd. 8 48 — Ezra 819 

Jesiiaiah (q.v. , 5). 

OSEA. 1. ( josia ) 4 Esd. 13 40. Sec Hoshea, 1. 

2. (Osee) 4 Esd. 1 39, RV Oseas. See Hosea. 

OSHEA (rriil), Xu. 138 AV, RV Hoshea. 

OSNAPPAR (TS1DN), Ezra 4 10 RV, AV Asnapper 
(q.v .). 

OSPRAY (i"PJir, 'ozniyydh ; aAi<\I 6TOC> form un¬ 
certain [see Swete]), one of the unclean birds (Lev. 11 13 
Dt. 14 x 2 +). Evidently some bird of prey is meant, such 
as the ospray (osprey) Pandion haliactus, zoologically 
one of the Pandionidas allied to the family Falconidae. 
This bird is essentially a fish-eater, and may be seen 
poising in the air, then suddenly dropping like a stone 
into the water, to emerge in a minute with its prey, just 
as Pliny (/26VIO3) describes the haliaetus as doing. 
Osprays, however, are somewhat rare in Palestine. 
Tristram inclines to regard the term ’ ozniyyah as generic, 
and would include several species under it, such as 

1 The setting seems to be intended by nV3^D> Prov. 25 11; 
see Baskets. 
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the Short-toed, the Golden, and the Imperial Eagle. 
The tirst-mentioned of these is specially abundant in 
Palestine, and not unlike the ospray (NHB, 184). 
Knobel rather boldly explains 'ozniyyah as ' the 
bearded,’ and identifies the bird with the Ossifrage : 
in this case ptres (ons ; see Ossifrage) would be some 
other sort of vulture. 

The ospray has also been recognised in Job 9 26 (||Tttb 
‘vulture’), where, for n 3 N JlVJN‘0y ‘they pass like the 

ships of reed’ (??), we may read JYHl^cy tfSl ‘surely 

they pass by like osprays' (cp © t) tax Hartv). 

T. K. C. -A. E. S. 

OSSIFRAGE, RV Gier-Eagle (DTD ‘breaker’; 
ppyvp 1 ), one of the unclean birds (Lev. II13 Dt. 14 i 2 f), 
is the Gypaetus barbatus , commonly known as the 
Liimmergeier, a most magnificent bird with wings 
stretching 10 ft. across. In some respects this species 
is intermediate between the Vulturidm and the Falconidue, 
with one or the other of which it is classed by different 
writers. Some authorities state that the Liimmergeier 
lives on offal and garbage ; but undoubtedly at times 
it attacks living creatures. As the name Ossifrage 
indicates, this bird is fond of bones, which, when small, 
are swallowed, but, when large, are said to be carried 
aloft and from a height dropped on a rock w r ith the 
view of breaking them. Snakes and tortoises are 
subjected to the same treatment, and thus killed. The 
Liimmergeier breeds early in the year, the nest being 
placed on an inaccessible ledge of rock amongst the 
gorges it frequents. The species has a wide distribu¬ 
tion, extending across Europe and Asia; but it has been 
exterminated, or is in process of becoming so, in many 
places. This grandest of the vulture tribe is perhaps 
referred to in the Eulogy on Wisdom. 

In Job 288 RV gives ‘The proud beasts have not trodden it ’; 
but I'HE? ‘ pride' is most questionable, and for fnC' *32 we 
should probably read DTS * 33 2 ‘the young vultures' (lit. ossi- 
frages) II ‘ the Cormorant ’ (q.v.\ See also Ospray. 

It is also practically certain that in Job 925 the com¬ 
plaint of Job is that his • days are swifter,’ not ‘than a 
post (p *3o)»’ but ‘than an ossifrage 3 (psp).’ We 
thus get, in w. 25 /., all the three swiftly-flying birds 
of prey grouped together in Lev. 11 13 Dt. 14 12. 

A. E. S.—T. K. C. 

OSTRICH. The ostrich (/.*., Strulhio camelus) is 
mentioned several times in the EV, and is the correct 
rendering of three Hebrew words. 

1. H 3 j;*rrn 3 (rny* 3 , n 3 jr), bath ya'andh , (rrpovdos (4 times) 
cretpjjp (3 limes); stnUhio in Lev. 11 16 Dt. 14 15 Job3029 
Is. 13 21 34 13 43 20 Jer. 50 39 and Mi. 18 RV, where Av 
erroneously has Owl [q.v., 1], AV»»g- ‘daughter of the owl.’ 
The Hebrew name seems to mean ‘daughter of greed,' in allusion 
to the bird’s voracity, or ‘daughter of the desert,’ cp the Arabian 
name of the ostrich, ‘ father of the plains' (see BDB). 

2. D' 3 JT, (TTpovOiov (Lam. 4 3, Kri.), plur. of a form closely 
related to the above. 

3. D' 333 , Tepn-o/ieVwp, 4 strtitkio(]oh 39 13, AV, Peacock [f.z'.]), 
supposed to be derived from the hoarse melancholy cry which 
the ostrich makes; but G. Hoffmann acutely suggests D* 3 JT 
(cp 2), which Budde and Duhm adopt. On the ostrich-section 
cp Job ii., § 10. 

4. atrtSa (Job 39 13, AV), and 

5. HS’j, vetrera (ib. AVmg), receive antiquated renderings; see 
Stork. 

The ostrich (Strulhio camelus ) at the present day 
hardly extends northward of the Syrian desert which 
lies E. of Damascus, though there is historical evidence 
that it was formerly more widely spread in the E. 

1 ypvxfj and yv\f/ of B — yv\p and ypv\p of A in Lev. 

2 013 , miswritten rpQ, became pt? under the influence of 
Sntr in v. 8 b. On j*ntr in Joh 41 21, see Lion. 

3 3 and £5 are confounded, e.g., »*iyS, 2 S. 23 35 = ny3, 1 Ch. 

11 37* *3 of course could with especial ease be miswritten for 5. 

4 It is equally probable that Tep7rojueVwp=nD t ?y3( trans li ter ated 
by Kc.c.A) and that the name of the bird has fallen out. 
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portions of Asia . 1 Full details respecting the habits of 
the bird would be superfluous here. It will be sufficient 
to mention that in the breeding season ostriches assemble 
in troops of four or five—one cock and the rest hens. 
The latter lay some thirty to forty eggs in a common nest 
scooped in the sand, over which they brood in turns, 
the male taking the main share. Around the nest are 
scattered a number of unincubated eggs w hich are said 
to serve as food for the young when hatched ; their 
presence may explain the reflections on the care of the 
ostrich for its young, found in Job 39 is. The ostrich 
is several times referred to as inhabiting desert places 
(Is. 1321 34 13 4320 Jer. 5039), and * ts great speed when 
running did not escape the observation of the writer of 
Job 39 i 8 —an allusion which would show- that the ostrich 
w'as hunted in his time. At night it emits a hoarse 
melancholy note, compared by Tristram to the lowing 
of an ox in pain, and on this account it is mentioned 
along with the jackal in Mi. 1 8 Job 3029 . 

The ostrich was one of the unclean birds (Lev. 11 16 Dt. 14 15), 
and is not eaten at the present day, as a general rule, save among 
the African Arabs. The fat of the bird is sometimes used as a 
medicine. The feathers have always been esteemed, and at the 
present day the Arabian chief will bind a tuft of ostrich plumes 
around his spear-head as a sign of rank. 

For later Hebrew details of the ostrich (Kjrcyj, ruy'tml), 
see Lewysohn, Zool. d. falm, , § 240. 

a. e. s.—s. A. c. 

OTHNI (PHI*; |-OONei [B], ro 0 Ni O0N1 
[L] ; cp Othniel), a doorkeeper, son of Obed-edom 
(1 Ch. 26 7 ). 

OTHNIEL § 39; roeoNIHA [BAL]; cp 

Gothoniel), a Kenizzite clan (cp 1 Ch. 413), described 
as the younger brother of CALEB, who settled at 
Kirjath-sepher (Debir), and married ACHSAH [q.v,] 
(Josh. 15 17 Judg. I13). His deliverance of Israel 
(properly S. Judah) from the Edomites (read cTn for 
d-in), or rather the Jerahmeelites (o"in3 is probably a 
corruption of ^Ncm*. a gloss on chn), is briefly narrated 
in Judg. 37-11 (see Cusiian-Rishathaim, Judges, § 5). 
Comparing t Ch. 27 13 and v. 15, we are led to suspect 
that Othniel and the Zarhites are closely connected. 
Nor is it hard to justify this, has not yet been 

explained, but is probably only another form of jn*N ; 
Ethan, we know, was an Ezrahite or Zarhite. The 
southern clans became more and more prominent in 
the later period. Cp Kenaz. t. k. c. 

OTHONIAS (O 0 ONIAC [BA], 1 Esd. 9 28 = Ezra 
IO27, Mattaniah, 7. 

OUCHES (nteserp, mitb'soth; Vptr, to inter¬ 
weave ? Ex. 28 11 13 14 25 39 613 16 18 ; the word also 
occurs in Ps. 45i4 [kpoc(c)cotoc] ; cp also Ex. 2820, 
D'VIlD’p, CYNAeAeMeNA €N XPYCIO))- First, as 
to the word ‘ouche.’ It arose by a very early error 
(‘a nouche’ being mistaken for ‘an ouche’) from an 
adopted Old French word nouche, nosche , * clasp, 
buckle,’ and seems to have acquired the sense of ‘ gold 
ornament.’ In Ex. it is clear that the gold settings of 
the engraved stones are intended ; these settings were 
not solid pieces of gold, but formed of woven wire 
wreathed round the stones in cloisonnte work, a sort of 
filigree. How this wire was produced we learn from 
Ex. 393 (cp Embroidery, § 3). 

In Ex. 396 13 ® has 7 repiaeaiaAw/aeVov5 and crvi/8e8ep.eVa, but 
in 2 S 13 yi 25 and 39 1618 ao-n-iSioxa? (which also occurs in 
1 Macc. 457, where EV, improbably, however literally, ‘[small] 
shields’). This appears to be a good rendering. By ‘little 
shields’ © means what we call rosettes; these were of filigree 
work, and to them were attached the chains of gold by which 
the hosen or Breastplate [ q . v .] of the high priest was kept 
firm. 

In Ps. 45 14^ [13^] the same word occurs, AV render¬ 
ing ‘her clothing is of wrought gold,’ RV *. . . is in- 

1 ‘ The ostrich appears on the elaborate decoration of the royal 
robes, and upon cylinders. Perhaps it was considered sacred.* 
Perr. and Chip. Art in Ass, ii. 153, and figs. 75, 76. 
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wrought with gold.’ If, however, nD'JD in v. 14 a should 
be read c'jus —*’.<?.■ ‘pearls,’ or perhaps (see col. 89 5/.) 

‘ corals ’ or * corallites 1 — it becomes possible to combine 
this word with v. 14 b, and render ‘of pearls woven in 
gold (nnt nisnra) is her garment.’ Hut Wellhausen 
( SBOT ), in taking this view, disregards Hebrew metre. 
It is surely better to follow MTs division of the verse, 
and to render * Brocade of gold is her raiment 1 (Che. 
Hs.M). 

Duhm rearranges the clauses unsatisfactorily. In Prov. 25 11 
rnsruyO probably underlies the much-disputed word riVDC’Dl a 
fine proverb is thus restored to the group of passages with which 
we are dealing (see Baskets, col. 499, esp. n. 1). T. K. C. 

OVEN ("V 1 SF 1 , tannur ; kAiBanoc > clibanus ; Ex. 

8 3 [7 28] Lev. 2 4 [not < 0 B ] 7 9 [6 39] 11 35 26 26 Ps. 21 9 [ 10] Lam. 
5 10 Hos. 746/i Mai. 4 1 [ 3 19] Mt. 630 Lk. 12 as). See Furnace, 
5, Bread, § 2, c , and Cooking, § 4. 

OVERSEER. I. TpS, pdkld ( ^npD, in Heb. and 
Ass. implying supervision or control), is used in Jer. 20 1 29 26 
2 Ch. 24 n 31 13 Neh. 11 22 12 42 of various temple officials 
(Ka0ecTTa/u.€Vo<», eTrurraTT/?, irpocrranj?, eirCaKoirod), superintend¬ 
ing ‘ Levites,’ ‘ singers,’ or * the house of Yahwe ’ ; see Temple 
Service. The word is also met with in Neh. 11 9 14 (€7n<r- 
kotto<;), is used of a military officer in Jer. 52 25 || 2 K. 25 19 
(€7ricrTa-nj?), and is applied to Zebul ( q.v .), Abimelech’s officer 
(c7ri(r/co7ros), in Judg. 9 28, to Pharaoh’s overseers (ro 7 rapx ai ) * n 
Gen. 41 34, and to the officers (#ccu/xapx ai ) appointed throughout 
the empire by Ahasuerus to find a successor to Vashti (Esth. 
* 3 * 

2. IdDIj?, soter, Prov. 6 7. See Scribe. 

3. Hlpp, mtnasscdh , 2 Ch. 2 18 34 12 (eTritrrarTjs), of super¬ 
intendents of the corvee. The word occurs also in the titles of 
fifty-five Psalms, where it is rendered ‘ Chief Musician ’; but see 
Musician, Chief. 

4. €7ri<77co7ros, Acts 20 28 ; cp Acts 1 20, AV, ‘his bishoprick 
(emcTKOjnj) let another take,' but RV ‘office’ with mg. ‘ Gr. 
overseership.’ See Bishop, Ministry. 

OWL. The owl is mentioned at least twelve times 
in AV ; and though a strict examination of passages 
displaces the owl for some of them, it reappears in 
others where its presence has been forgotten. 

The Heb. words to be considered are : — 

i. niJT (hup) np, bath ( bendth ) ya'dndJt , Is. 13 21, etc. AV ; 
RV Ostrich [q.v.] ; 2. It lit h. Is. 34 14, AV Screech-owl, 

but see Lilith ; and 3. lisp, kippoz , Is. 
1 . 0 T references. 34 av Great Owl, undoubtedly a 
reptile, see Serpent (§ 1 [8]). The re¬ 
maining names are those of ‘ unclean ’ birds, mentioned as such 
in Lev. 1117 /. Dt. 14 16 fP 

4. fp’C’r, yansuph. This bird is grouped in the legislation 
with the sdldk (see Cormorant), and the kds (see below, 5), and, 
like the Raven, is used by a prophet to typify the desolation of 
Edom, Is. 34 11 (rptfr, yansoph , RVmg. Bittern). The word 
may be the same as the Ass. dssepu (from ensepii), a bird which 
frequents ruins (Del. Prol. 8oyC ; ZD MG 40 719, n. 1). Both 
here and in Lev. 0 understands the Ibis (see Heron). 

5* Di3» kds, EV ‘little owl.’ In Ps 102 6 [7] the ‘kds of the 
ruins’ is parallel to the ‘ kd'ath of the desert’ (see Pelican). 
<0 both here and in Lev. gives vvKTucopaJ- or screech-owl ; Tg. 
Onk. in Lev. &T-jp> 2 which is Ass. kadu. We cannot venture to 

connect the name with jyir ‘hag,’ and on this ground to identify 
the bird with the pelican (Boch.). 

6. JlSCbfl, tinsemeth , RV ‘horned owl’; AV ‘swan’ (see 
Swan), Lev. 11 18 (7rop^>vpiW [B], -pwv [A]; Dt. 14 16f (e)i/3i? 
[BFL], 1/8175 [A]). The position of the name in the lists favours 
RV, which has also ancient authority (Targ., Sam., see Di.-Rys.). 

The restoration of the owl to certain passages where its 
presence had previously been unsuspected is an important 
result of textual criticism. In Is. 59 10 fjC’aS (AV * as in the 
night’; RV ‘as in the twilight ’) should no doubt be r jC ; J '3 ‘like 
the owl.’ It is II to Q'JEJJ'JQ, which should certainly be 
The word nCtT’jn (see 6) has indeed been unfortunate. 1 1 is repre¬ 
sented in the text of Ps. 39 12 by Doni and ; in Ps. 58 8 by 
DDn and and in Is. 59 10, as we have seen, by the hitherto 

unintelligible cuCC’N* The sense produced by the required 
restorations is as follows :—(a) Is. 59 10, ‘ We grope, as blind 
men, by the wall; like those who have no eyes, we feel our way ; 
at noonday we resemble (ijSc’Cj) the owl; we are become like 


1 The owl, however, is sometimes eaten in Arabia, see Doughty, 
Ar. Des. i. 305, 604. 

2 Cp Di. on Lev. 11 17. Frd. Del. formerly (Ass. Studien , 100; 
Heb. Lang. 33) connected □‘13 with Ass. kasiisu , but, as he 
points out himself (Prol. 80), this is rather a falcon. 
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unto the screech-owl’ (U'D^I ViS). The passage continues, ‘ We 
all groan like bears, and mourn sore like doves.’ 

(b) Ps. 39 12 [11], ‘ In the midst of deep gloom I grope, I am 
become like the owls.’ The passage continues, ‘All my piety 
is like spider’s webs ; surely a (mere) breath is all piety.’ 

( c ) Ps. 588 , ‘On the highway let them walk in obscurity, like 

owls which never see the sun.’ In the third of these passages 
Tg., which misunderstands ocn, imagines to denote the 

mole (see Mole, 2). See Che. SBOT , ‘ Isa.’ Heb. 201 /. ; 
PsalmsK 2 -). 


Next as to the identifications. We may plausibly 
identify the yantuph (4) with the Bubo ascalaphus. 

2. Identifications. Thls is ? ne . of ‘ h< : c ° rn, , none f 

species of the Eagle Owl. It 

sometimes resorts to burrows in the ground, but also 
frequents caves and mines, and is specially abundant 
round the Idumaean Petra. The kds (5) may be 
Carine glaux (so Tristram), a sub-species of C. rioctua , 
a bird of ‘ grotesque actions and ludicrous expression,' 
which nevertheless was the classical emblem of Pallas 
Athene, and is stamped upon the coins of Attica. 
But we mtist not be too sure of any identifications. 
The names of owls are generally derived from their 
hoarse cry, and need not have been applied with 
any strictness. Both the divisions of the sub-order 
Striges (called respectively Striginae and Alucinae) are 
represented in Palestine. To the Striginae belongs the 
Slrix Jlammea , or Barn-owl, an almost cosmopolitan 
species, which haunts the ruins of the Holy Land. In 
Palestine Tristram also found the Ketupa ceylonensis , a 
species of an essentially Indian genus with bare legs 
and fish-eating habits ; Asio olus, the O. vulgaris of 
some, the Long-eared Owl, which inhabits woods, 
especially in N. Palestine ; A. accipitrinus , or Short¬ 
eared Owl, found only in winter ; Syrnium aluco , the 
Tawny Owl, 1 a woodland species which in Palestine 
has a gray, not a tawny, hue ; Scops giu, whose 
specific name is derived from its cry, common in the 
spring ; and the Bubo ascalaphus and Carine glaux 
(see above). 

Frequent representations of the white and horned owl are 
found in Egypt. The owl does not appear, however, to have 
borne at any time a sacied character among the Egyptians, 
although many mummies have been found in the necropolis of 
Thebes. A. E. S.—S. A. C.—T. K. C. 


OX (col [BSA], pr, cp Gen. 2221 [A]; Vg. idon), 
ancestor of Judith (Judith 81). 

OX ("V)C^, etc.), Ex. 20 17 etc. See CATTLE. 

OX, WILD, RV ‘Antelope’ (lNR Dt. 14 s ; DN 1 , Dt. 
33i7). See Antelope, Unicorn. 


OX-ANTELOPE (Dip), Nu. 23 22 RV m s-, AV Uni¬ 
corn {q.v.). 

OX-GOAD 0£Dn nra?), Judg. 3 3 r. See Agri¬ 
culture, § 4. 

OZEM (DVtf ; acom [DA]). 1. B. Jesse, brother 

of David (q.v., § ia, n.); 1 Ch. 2 ist (acra/u. [L]). 

2. A Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch. 225 (atrav [B], aerw/u. [L]). See 
Jerahmeel, § 2. 

OZIAS (oztelidkC [BAL]). 

1. i Esd. 531 RV. See Uzza, 2. 

2. iEsd.8 2 RV. See Uzzi, 1. 

3. (/.<?., Uzziah : o£i a ? [ID-b]) b. Micah of the tribe of Simeon, 
a governor of Bethuli a (Judith 6 15 7 23 8 9 28 35). See J udith, 
Book of. 

4. Mt. I89AV. See Uzziah. 

OZIEL (ozemA [BXA]), ancestor of Judith (Judith 
81). 

OZNI (\:TN), and OZNITE (VJtN'H), Nu. 26 i 6 . See 
Ezbon, i. 

OZORA (ezcopA [BA]), 1 Esd. 934 AV, RV Ezora 
{q.v.). See also Machnadebai. 


1 The name aluco has really been interchanged with that of 
the Strix , so that S. stridula is the Tawny Owl and Syrnium 
aluco the Barn-owl ; but in this article recent custom has been 
followed. 
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PAARAI CHTS; <J>ApA€l [A]; A 4 >Apei [L]; for 

© B see below), one of David's heroes (2 S. 2335), an Arbite 
(i.t.y a man of Arab in Josh. 1652 [?]), or rather Archite. The 
reading ‘Archite’ is suggested by the [ovpai]o€pxei of and 
the 6 apa^eiei? of ©a (see Archites). In 1 Ch. 11 37 the name 
is corrupted into Naarai ben Ezbai, where ‘ Ezbai’ (’3m) plainly 
comes from 1 Arbi ’ (Arbite). See Naarai. 

PACHON (ttaxcon [A, om - ^ T ])’ 3 Macc. 638. See 

Month, § 4. 

PADAN (RV PADDAN) -ARAM (DIN jlQ, 

D^ ; (h)m6Cottotamia (thc) cypiAC [BADEL], 
less often without cyplAC [ADEFL] ; ^.*9 every¬ 

where), a geographical designation found only in P 
(see Gen. 25 20 28 2 5 6 f. 31 18 33 18 35 9 26 46 15 48 7 
[Sam., ( 5 , Pesh., but MT only ps]). A prophetic 
writer (Hos. 12x2 [13] ; see Jacob), speaking of Jacob’s 
flight, has the phrase din nib 1 , ‘ the field (or [see 
Field], the highland) of Aram/ There is no reason 
to doubt that P, as the text of Genesis now stands, 
regarded Jacob's family as settled at Haran before 
entering Canaan, and when we consider thc large 
amount of corruption in thc proper names of Genesis it 
is not too bold to regard pa as a scribe’s error for pn. 1 
* Paddan-aram ’ may therefore mean ' Haran (Hauran?) 
of Jcrahmeel.’ Cp Nahor. 

For attempts to identify Paddan-aram and to explain the 
first part of the name, see Aram, § 3. The suggestion of 
Tomkins connecting Paddan-Aram with the land of Palin on 
the Orontes may also he mentioned. 2 Other scholars {e.g ., 
Sayce, Crit. and Mon. 200) compare Paddan with Assyrian 
padanity ‘ road,’ a synonym of karratiu , ‘ high road.’ Delitzsch 
{Par. 135), however, stales that ihe ideogram kar y which in one 
glossary is translated by Assyrian ginii, ‘garden,’ eklu, ‘field,’ 
in another is explained by fad amt y so that fadan might be the 
equivalent of the Hebrew sddeh , ‘field’ (but why not sedeh 
Aram, as in 'field of Aram’ in Hosea?). It is also staled that 
an ancient Babylonian king Agu-kak-rime assumed the title of 
‘ king of Padan and Alvan ’ (Rogers, Outlines 0/ Hist, of Early 
Babyloniay 1895, p. 40). T. K. C. 

PADDLE pJV),Dt. 2313 EV,RV m £- Shovel [q.v., 2). 

PADON (jins abbrev. name, §52; 4 ><\Acon [BNAL]), 
a family of Nethinim in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., 
§9), Ezra 2 44 = Neh. "47,; in 1 Esd. 5 29 Phaleas (<f>a\aiov 
[BA]). 

PAGIEL 4 >A|-<MhA or t6 hA [BAFL]), 

prince of Asher ; Nil. 1 13. 

The name, if original, would come rrom \/y3Si * to meet with,’ 
and Vx, ‘God.’ The old lists, however (especially P's), are 
largely made up of corrupt and distorted names, and no name is 
so frequently and so variously distorted as Jerahme’el. ‘ Pagiel,’ 
Still further distorted, becomes Pei.eg. T. K. C. 

PAHATH MOAB (DN 1 D nnS, § 70 ; i.e., ' governor 

of Moab’; <J)aa 9 mooaB [BNA], 4>. HroyMeNoy m. 
[L]), a Jewish family known in post-exilic times, which 
consisted of two branches, Jeshua and Joab (see Ezra 
26 1 Esd. 5 n Neh. 7 11 ; also Ezra 84=1 Esd. 831, Ezra 
103oNeh.3n 10 14 [15]). In Ezra89 the Joab-braneh 
is reckoned apparently as a separate clan. 

According to Ezra 8 4 the b’ne Pahath-moab under Eliehoenai (?) 
numbered 200 males, a figure which seems more credible than 
the 2812 given in Ezra 2 6 (<£aAa/S/uLu>a0 [B]). Other members 
of the family are enumerated in Ezra 10 30 (<f>aaS /xtoaf} [BX]) = 

1 Esd. O31 (see Audi, i), and another, Hasshuh (7.7/.), is men¬ 
tioned in connection with the repairing of Jerusalem (Neh. 3 11, 
tfraafi /uuoa /9 [BX]). It was represented amongst the signatories 
under Nehemiah (Neh. 10 14 [15], <f>aa&fj.<oaf3 [B]). In iEsd. 5 ii 
EY, the name appears as Phaath-moab ($ 0 aAeipuua /3 [B]), and 
ib. 831 AV (fiaaOpuoafi [B], <f>ao9 fj.toa.f3 [L]). 

The interest centres in the origin of thc names 
Pahath-Moab, Jeshua, Joab. Many have supposed 

1 Bruston {ZATIV7 { 1887], 207) has already emended the 
pS of Gen. 4 S 7 into pn- 

2 Cp Sayce, AY ’! 11 3 88 ; Tomkins, Bab. and Or. Recordy 33. 
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that the first of these names records the fact that the 
ancestor of the clan in pre-exilic times had been 
governor of Moab ; Smend ( Listen , 20) compares the 
obscure passage, 1 Ch. 4 22. There is no evidence, 
however, that the official title pehdh, nns, was in use 
before the exile, and 1 Ch. 422 is not very solid evidence 
for pre-exilic history (see Shelah). Probably there is 
an error in the text; the different passages have no 
doubt been harmonised by an editor. 

‘Moab’ may probably be right; cp Chephar-ammoni in 
Josh. 18 24 (P). Since, however, there are several cases of the 
corruption of 1 Missur’ ( = the N. Arabian Musri; see Mizraim) 
into ‘ Moab,’ and in the lists of post-exilic families * Pahath- 
moab’ occurs near Shephatiah {q.v.\ which is probably a 
disguise of SephathI ( = Surefathi ‘ belonging to Zarephath’), and 
‘ Arab ’ and ‘ Elam ’ (both disguised fragments of ‘ Jerahmeel ’), 
it is most probable that ‘ Moab ’ should be ‘ Missur ’; ‘ Pahath ’ 
can in this case very easily be corrected. For nn2 in Josh, read 
nan, Tappuah; the ‘Tappuhim’ are probably mentioned as a 
N. Arabian tribe in the original text of Gen. 1013 (see Mizraim). 
Those of them who bore the name b’ne Shua' or Sheba* (so we 
should read instead of Joshua) were specially ihe inhabitants 
of Sheba or Beer-sheba. Probably ‘Joab,’ which can hardly 
mean the general of David (Meyer, Rntst. 146), is a corruption 
of ’Arabi (Arabian). Indeed, David’s general may himself have 
been really called 'Arabi. The name ‘ Pahath-moab ’ is therefore 
by no means an unsolved enigma (Hastings, DB 3639); it can 
be explained by a textual and historical criticism. t. K. C. 

PAI ( S VB), 1 Ch. 1 50—Gen. 3639. see Pau. 

PAINT. The art of painting was but little developed 
among the Israelites ; see Colours, §§ 1-5. In Ezek. 

8 10 EV speaks of idolatrous forms ‘ pour- 

1. Art of trayed ’ (rjjsna; s /npn, to cut, carve) upon a. 

painting. vva jj. ^ ut t ^ e literal rendering is ' cut ’ or 
‘carved’—they were probably scratched upon the 
plaster—though a parallel passage ( 23 m) suggests that 
such carvings were often filled up with paint. Here 
no doubt, as well as in the walls painted (rt2’D, XP L€LV ) 
with vermilion in Jehoiakim’s building (Jer. 22 m), 
Egyptian and Babylonian influence can be traced. 1 

I he rude daubs found on old lamps and pottery in Palestine 
can scarcely be called paintings, nor have we any reason for 
supposing that the colouring of images referred to in Wisd. 13 14 
(«xr a\pL<rat; /uuAtw kcu <f>vKei ; cp 15 4 aKiaypdtfjtoy . . . ctSof 
cnnAa> 0 cj/ xp^naaiv) was any more artistic. 2 See Pottery. 

It is in the Babylonian age, moreover, that we first 
hear of eye-paint (Jer. 430); it is true, the context 
„ . , permits us to conjecture that the 

’ y P ’ custom was not much approved of by 
respectable women (see v. 31), and it is probably to the 
Persian age that we ought to refer the effective contrast 
drawn in Is. 324 between the brand on the forehead or 
hand of a slave-woman and the elegant paintings' or 
tattooings on the fair skin of a lady. The use of rouge 
(<Pvkos) is nowhere mentioned, except indeed once with 
reference to idols (Wisd. 13 14, RV n, tf- ; see above). 
Things have changed in Palestine since then. Even 
in the time of Josephus painting thc eyes was not 
perhaps altogether creditable (cp the singular story 
in BJ iv. 9 10) ; at any rate, it was a special mark 
of luxury. At the present day, however, it is general, 
not only in Egypt, but also, among women of any 
position, both in Palestine and in Arabia (see below). 

The eye-paint which was used was composed of a black 
powder, known in Egypt as western , 3 and usually mixed 

1 The statements in Nah .2 3l4] cannot be accepted without 
criticism ; see Che. JBL, 189S, p. 106. < 

2 On the Grecian custom of staining images with red or 
vermilion cp Frazer, Pans. 3 20 f. 

3 Cp Copt. Slinty etc., Eg, sdm or sdmt ; cp \VMM as cited 
next col., n. 2. The act of painting the eyes was called sewtef, 
and the part painted, semti. From these words are derived the 
(ik. a-TififiL <7 -rq 9 1 and our ‘ stibium,’ cp Ar. ithmid , ut/i/nud, 
etc., whence, through the Romance languages, comes the word 
‘antimony.’ 
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with oil to make a kind of paste. The idea was to 
increase the prominence and beauty of the 

3 . Its com- e y e to rend,’ of the eyes, Jer. 430) 

by staining the eyelids and brows with 
the powder. This is clear from the enlarged form of 
the eye in ancient Egyptian pictures (cp also Juvenal, 
Sal. 293 ; Pliny, Ep. 62). 

The elements of this powder were the sesquisulphuret of 
antimony, the black oxide of copper, the sulphide of lead ; even 
the powder' of lamp-hlack, of burnt almonds, or frankincense 
might be used. Antimony was the most precious kind, but had 
to be imported from the most remote countries (India? Europe?), 
and was extremely rare. See Egypt, § 39, Budge, Mummy , 
229yC, Wilkinson, Attc. Eg. 2348, Erman, Life in Anc. Eg. 230, 
and ZDMGy 1851, pp. 236 ff. For Arabia, see Doughty, 
A r. Des. 1 585. 

In Hebrew this paint was called ipa, 1 piik ; cp 2 K. 
930 .Try CK'JTi RV, ‘she painted her eyes’) 2 and 
Jer. 430. In post-biblical times the usual word is VhS 
(cp the verb Ezek. 2340 == Ar. kahhala). z 

Piik occurs twice in an apparently different sense. In Is. 54 1 r, 
it is foretold that the stones of the new Jerusalem shall he laid 
i n 7p2 (EV ‘fair colours,’ RVmg. ‘antimony’), which maybe a 
figurative expression for the black asphalt-mortar that was 
used in buildings of ancient Jerusalem (Guthe, Th.LZ , 1892, 
p. 26). Ewald, Wellhausen ( Prol . ET, 391), Cheyne (. SBOT ), 
and Marti, however, after ©, would read ‘emerald/ and 
possibly the same change is required in r Ch. 29 2, for 7^3 ' 32 K 
(At<?oi/s iroAureAeis) ; cp commentaries ad toe . 

Kohl bottles have been found in Egyptian tombs 
together with needles for applying the powder ; some 
of the bottles are divided into cells to contain (it would 
seem) mixtures of different colours or qualities. Similar 
receptacles were doubtless used among the Hebrews; 
one of Job’s daughters bears the characteristic name 
TS'H'HP (' paint-horn '); but see Keren-happuch. 

S. A. C. 

PALACE. 4 Of the eleven words rendered ‘ palace,’ 
2, 3, 4, and 9 offer some special points of interest. 

1. (TjSsrt) T 3 , beth ( hammclek ), a simple and natural phrase, 

usually in EV and always in RV rendered ‘the 
X. Terms, king’s house’ (1 K .9 110 10 12, etc. ; cp House), 
though in 2 Ch. 9 ii and occasionally elsewhere 
AV has ‘ king’s palace.’ 

2. Another word meaning royal or stately dwelling-place is 

hekiil (2 K. 20 18 Is. 13 22, etc.), ultimately perhaps a 
loan-word through Ass. from Sumer, e-gal— ‘great house’; so 
IlDB ; cp Haupt, Amer. Journ. of Phil ., Oct. 1887, PP- 2 73 ./i > 
G. Hoffm. Phon. Inschr. 25 n. 1 (from ‘ to inclose ’). 

3. jiDTX 'armotiy ^/CIX, occurs mainly in the prophetical 

books (Is. 25 2 32 14 Jer. 30 18 Am. 1 4 7 1012 ; see also Ps. 484 14 
(313])- MT has -jVon T 3 pout, ‘citadel’ (but EV ‘palace’) 
‘of the king’s house’ in 1 K. 16 18 2 K. 15 25. Here, however, 
© (arrpov, fvavrCov [BA], [L]), and Jon. (p’n'X == pTI3t<), may 

point (see Klost.) to the conjectural reading j'i“n3X = aTSpwv or 
av 8 p€iov (Herod. 1 34, etc.), the men’s apartment or banqueting- 
hall (cp Moore’s suggestion, Porch, 3). In 2 Ch. 36 19 

‘all her [Jerusalem’s] palaces,’ represents the D*3‘^3, ‘every 
great house,’ of 2 K. 25 9. 

4 - mioSit, ’ almdnoth , in Is. 13 22f (AV ‘desolate houses,’ 
AVmg. ‘palaces,’ RV ‘castles’) ought probably to be read 
miOIN JPesh., Tg., Vg.; Di. and most). The alleged sense 
‘castle’ for Ass. almattu (Frd. Del. formerly [cp BDB]) is not 
made out. 

5 - pain, karmon, Am. 4 3, where AV takes p^in as = poiK- 


1 Perhaps from a root = ‘ to grind to powder’; cp Syr. ethf>akkak. 
May we connect with <f)vnos (orig. sea-weed) ‘ red colour ’; cp 
Lat. JitcuSy fucarey rouge dye? Or have we a mere accidental 
coincidence? 

2 WMM in OLZy 1900, p. 399, proposes to read cnDfil ( a 
denom. of cna; see preceding col., n. 3) instead of cbTlI \ an in¬ 
genious but not altogether necessary change. 

3 Whence (through the nouns kaltly kihal) by successive 

changes of meaning comes the modern ‘Alcohol.’ It is perhaps 
hardly necessary to mention the old supposition that an allusion 
to the practice is made in D'ry Is. 3 16 (cp ; , 

fucare). 

4 Lat. Palatium (fpa t ‘protect’), the name of the first of 
the ‘ seven ’ hills of Rome to be built on, that on which Augustus 
fixed his residence. 


But see Harmon, to which add that, according to Cheyne, 
pimn seems to be a corruption of ^xnm' (Jerahmeel). See 
Prophet, §§ 10, 35. 

6. and 7. nT2> ni'JT2> birahy blraniyyoth; Gk. 0dpt?. See 
Castle, 3, and cp Jerusalem, col. 2425 and n., col. 2428 ; also 
Temple. 

8. iTVB, tlrdh; Cant. 89 (RV ‘turret,’ RVmg. ‘battlements’), 
Ezek. 25 4 (RV ‘ encampments ’), Ps. 69 27 [25] AVmg. (E V ‘ habi¬ 
tation,’ RVmg. ‘encampment’). See Camp, § 1. 

9. jlBX, 'appfdetiy in Dan. 11 45, of the 1J1DX ,{ ?nx * the tents 
of his palace ’— i.e., * the tents which form his (Antiochus’s) head¬ 
quarters.’ An Aram, loan-word = Old Pers. apaddna ‘palace’ 
(? see BDB). But the supposed sense is not good, and the 
loan-word is unexpected. See Elymais; Peksepolis. 

10. avKrf Mt. 263, etc. ; RV Court \q.v.]. 

n. 7rpairwpiop Phil. 1 13, etc. See Pr^etorium. 

Of David’s palace all we are told is that it was built 
by carpenters and masons sent by Hiram king of Tyre 

2 IK 5 8 ( 2 S- 5 n). the palace buildings of 

Solomon, on the other hand, we have a 
somewhat detailed account in 1 K. 5-8 ; this description, 
however, is not such as enables us to form a clear con¬ 
ception of all the details. Apart from the fact that the 
text has been greatly worked over and is very corrupt, 1 
the description itself is very unequal. Whilst the 
temple (upon which the attention of a later age naturally 
concentrated itself) is described with great fulness, 
we learn of various secular buildings little more than 
the names. It is plain that the buildings intended for 
the king’s private residence were less known to the 
author, simply because he had little or no access 
to them. He seems to have been a priest, or at all 
events not a palace official. As regards the royal 
harem, moreover, it will be obvious that the author 
could not be in a position to describe it. To this 
must be added a certain want of skill on his part: 
that he was unpractised in this kind of description is 
shown, not only by the awkwardness of his style, but 
also more particularly by the fact that he often leaves 
out of sight and omits altogether those very points which 
are most important of all for enabling the reader to 
form a picture of a building. Finally, to us still more 
than to the old copyists the technical expressions are 
often very obscure, indeed quite unintelligible. In these 
circumstances we must give up all hope of reaching 
a complete understanding of our present text (cp below, 
§ 5 /). 

So much, at least, we can clearly gather from the 
description ; that the buildings of Solomon formed one 
o ThP rnnrfq S reat whole, a mutually connected 

* * group. The group was all contained 

within a single enclosure (nVisn isnn), a made of three 
courses of great hewn stones (nvij£ cn^x). and a course 

1 On the contents of these chapters, cp Stade in ZATIV 
3 129-177 (1883), and the commentaries of Klostermann, Ben- 
zinger, and Kittel. The narrative does not come before us in 
its original form ; it has undergone much redaction and received 
many additions, especially in that part which treats of the 
temple and its furniture. Moreover, it has suffered greatly at 
the hands of copyists, so that it is now one of the worst preserved 
texts we have. There are various reasons for this ; but the main 
one undoubtedly is that much of the architectural terminology, 
and indeed much else of the often difficult technical description, 
was no longer intelligible to the later copyists, who had not the 
objects themselves before their eyes. To supplement the de¬ 
scription from other sources is possible only in the case of the 
temple ; as regards the rest of the buildings now under con¬ 
sideration, we have no other accounts whatever. 

As for the date at which the description was composed, Stade 
lays weight principally on the fact that the temple by that time had 
already absorbed all the main interest, and that the royal castle 
had taken a place of only subordinate importance, which was far 
from having been the case in Solomon’s time, or that of his 
immediate successors. On the other hand, however, it has to be 
observed that in the description itself there is not wanting evi¬ 
dence which goes to show that this phenomenon is due to the 
redaction merely, and that in its original form this predominance 
of the temple was not observable. The present order, for 
example, which makes the building of the royal residence, one 
might almost say, a mere incident hetween the building of the, 
temple and the preparing of the temple furniture, and brings in 
the dedication of the temple as the closing scene of the whole 
undertaking, cannot be the original one. 

2 nan means both ‘court/ and also the wall enclosing it. 
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of cedar beams above (i K.7912 ; cp Benz, ad loc.). 
Within this enclosure lay all the separate buildings and, 
more particularly, the temple, which in turn lay within 
an enclosed court of its own. This is referred to as the 
inner court (jvD'Jsn *isnr 1 or n'D'psn m,T n *3 *isn ; 1 K. 
636 7 12 b). In Jer. 36 10 this court containing the temple 
is called the ‘upper’ (AV 'higher') court; one went 
down from it through the 'New gate’ to the king’s 
house (Jer. 26 10). This is a fact to be borne in mind : 
the palace lay on a lower level than the temple, and 
accordingly we are to understand that the ' great court ’ 
was lower than the temple court, which rose above it as 
a higher terrace. This temple court also was enclosed 
by a wall of three courses of hewn stones, surmounted 
by a course of cedar beams. Like the temple, the 
royal palace, together with the harem, was surrounded 
by its own enclosure. This is called in the description 
of the buildings ' the other court ’ (rnilRn ixnn; 1 K. 
78 ), but elsewhere (2K..2O4) ‘the middle court’ 
(njb’nn nsnn). From the standpoint of this last narra¬ 
tive—for Isaiah goes from the royal palace through the 
middle court into the city—the temple court is the 




Fig. i —Plan of the buildings of Solomon (after Slade). 

1. ‘ Great court.’ 2. ‘ Second court.’ 3. ‘ Court of ihe Temple.' 
4. House of the forest of Lebanon. 5. Hall of Pillars. 
6. Hall of Judgment. 7. Royal Palace. 8. Harem. 9. 
Temple. 10. Altar. 


' inner,’ that containing the royal palace proper is the 
‘ middle,’ and that in which the state buildings are 
situated is the ’ outer ’ court. To infer, however, that 
this last was a distinct court separated off like the two 
others by an enclosing wall of its own is not necessary ; 
it is excluded by the formal description, which knows 
nothing of any such court. As the subjoined plan 
shows, it is perfectly possible that this court may simply 
be identical with that portion of the great court which 
contains these state buildings. Neither did the state 
buildings require to be shut off from the great court by 
a wall of their own ; for access to them, as distinguished 
from the temple and the king’s private palace, was free 
to every one. Further, as regards the relation of the 
tw’O smaller courts to the great court, it seems probable 
that the great court enclosed the two inner courts on all 
sides, so that the outer containing wall at no point 
coincided with any one of the inner walls (see plan). 
Conversely, there is much to be said for the view that 
the two inner enclosures—that of the temple and that of 
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the royal palace—were separated only by a party wall 
(see plan), so that the king could go directly to his 
palace-sanctuary and court-chapel without having to 
pass through the great outer court that was open to 
every one. 

The architectural description enumerates, apart from 
the temple, the following five buildings as belonging to 

4 Position the one S rou P we have s P oken of (<*) 
nf tbA kouse °f the forest of Lebanon (1 K. 

several 7 x " 5 ) ; W the hal1 of P il,ars (~ 6 ); M 

buildimrs the hal1 of i ud g ment ( 7 7 ) I (d) the palace 
® * ( 78 a)\ ( e ) the harem ( 78 £). If we as¬ 
sume the writer to have followed a certain order in his 
description, the enumeration just given will answer to 
the respective situations of the buildings, so that the 
visitor to the royal castle would first come upon the 
house of the forest of Lebanon (4 in plan) ; next in 
order he would come to the state buildings (the hall of 
pillars and the hall of judgment: 5 and 6 in plan); 
behind these, he found enclosed in a court of their own 
the buildings set apart for the king’s own use—dwelling- 
house and harem (7 and 8 in plan). Lastly came the 
temple (9 in plan). Thus the king’s palace lay ' in the 
midst' between the temple and the public buildings 
(see above, § 3). That the palace properly so-called 
lay in immediate juxtaposition with the temple is 
expressly testified moreover by Ezekiel, who charges it 
as a sin against the kings of Judah that they had defiled 
the holy name of Yahwfe by ' setting their threshold by 
my threshold, and their doorpost beside my doorpost, 
and there was but a wall between me and them ’ (Ezek. 

437/). 

The configuration of the ground enables us to draw 
more precise conclusions as to the position of the 
buildings. As has been shown elsewhere (Jerusalem, 
§§ 16-20, and plan), the 'city of David,' Zion, and Moriah 
are practically the same ; that is to say, the city of 
David, the palace of David, the palace of Solomon, and 
the temple lay all of them upon the eastern hill. The 
ancient contour of this hill has been adequately ascer¬ 
tained by excavations (cp Jerusalem, col. 2410, plan). 
It is an exceedingly narrow spur of a high plateau which 
first runs from N\V. to SE., then, at a point a little to 
the S. of the S. wall of the modern Haram, turns its 
direction from NNE. to SSW. In this direction also 
the hill gradually sinks in terraces, till it suddenly falls 
aw r ay at its southern extremity. The eastern and 
western flanks are still steeper than this abrupt southern 
slope. By small side valleys the hill is divided into 
three summits (cp Benz. HA 43), and of these only the 
middle terrace, now occupied, broadly speaking, by the 
Haram enclosure, presents an area—level, or at least 
capable of being levelled—of appreciable size (about 
100 metres, 328 ft. in length, and 40-50 metres, 131- 
164 ft. in breadth), which is situated approximately in 
the centre of the Haram enclosure. It is here that 
nature on the last hill has provided her site for great 
buildings. The fall of the ridge towards the SE., 
moreover, was also not so great but that it was pos¬ 
sible, without excessive labour, to erect some additional 
buildings on the ridge at a somewhat lower level. 
Nowhere else on the E. hill was there space for any 
considerable aggregate of buildings ; the ground would 
have first required to be made by gigantic substructions. 
Now', many considerations support the conclusion—and 
there are none against it—that the temple of Solomon 
stood approximately where the 1 dome of the rock ’ now 
is—more precisely that it stood to the \V. of the sacred 
rock, on which, doubtless, the altar of burnt-offering 
stood (see Temple). With this as a starting-point, it 
becomes practicable to infer the sites of the remaining 
buildings with some degree of certainty. The whole 
complex of buildings, we may be sure, occupied much 
less space than the modern Haram. For the external 
w'alls of the Haram are, speaking broadly, the work of 
Herod, and he, as we know, considerably enlarged the 
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temple area. Moreover, so far as Solomon’s buildings 
are concerned, we are precluded from assuming sub¬ 
structions similar to those which astonish us in the work 
of Herod by the statement that the great outer wall 
consisted of only three courses (see above, § 3). Such 
a thing could not possibly be said of any wall like that 
which we now see. We shall therefore be fully justified 


in proceeding on the assumption that the buildings of 
Solomon adapted themselves as closely as possible to 
the conditions of the site. In that ease the royal castle 
can only have extended in a southerly or south-westerly 
direction from the temple, following the ridge and 
descending in terraces. Neither eastwards, nor west¬ 
wards, nor northwards from the temple could space 
have been obtained without making great substructions. 
All the incidental notices of the buildings in question in 
the OT fit in with the site 
now supposed. The palace 
proper, if it was to the SE. 
of the temple, lay on a 
lower level ; compare the 
regular form of expression 
which tells us that one zvent 
up from the palace to the 
temple (Jer. 26 10), but came 
down from the temple to 
the palace {2 K. 219 Jer. 

22 1 36 g/.). On the other 
side the palace lay higher 
than the buildings that ex¬ 
tended along the ridge 
south-eastwards, and higher 
than the old city of David 
with David's palace, as 
again we learn from other 
texts : Solomon brings the 
ark up from the old city 
of David into his castle- 
sanctuary (1 K. 81), and 
Pharaoh’s daughter came 
up into the house which Solomon had built for her 
(1 K.924). 

The house of the forest of Lebanon (1 K. 7 1-5) is 
_ „ described more fully than any of the 

. . - others ; but the description, m precisely 

T°f eS the most important points, cannot be 
made out with any certainty. The name 
is derived from the upper story resting on 45 pillars 
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of cedar of Lebanon, arranged in three rows (so < 5 BAL ; 
fig. 2 ; MT, four rows) 1 of fifteen pillars each. Cedar 
beams upon these support the superstructure, which is 
also roofed with cedar. According to the text as it now 
stands, what we are to understand is most probably a 
large hall above which was a second story containing 
chambers (see fig. 4). The ground floor was a single 
large hall, 100 cubits (about 
49.44 metres, 162 ft.) 2 in 
length by 50 cubits (about 
24.72 metres, 81 ft.) in width. 
The number of pillars in each 
row being fifteen, the distance 
between each from centre to 
centre comes out as (100 
— 16=) 6^ cubits (3.09 

metres, 10 ft.) — a very 
moderate interval, especially 
when it is remembered that 
the pillars themselves must 
have been of considerable 
thickness. In the breadth of 
the apartment, if we regard 
the three rows as all inside 
the ground plan, the corre¬ 
sponding distance from pillar 
to pillar gives (504-4 = ) 12^ 
cubits (6.18 metres, 20^ ft.) 
as the distance to be spanned 
by the beams of the roof, a 
very appreciable distance. 
The latter becomes greater 
(see fig. 4) if we suppose 
with some interpreters that 
one of the three rows of pillars 
formed at the same time the front wall ; this would 
give an interval of (5043=) 16.6 cubits (8.25 metres, 
27 ft.). This would be for cedar beams a very 
great span ; the other interpretation is therefore the 
more probable. The more moderate span thus given 
is further diminished by the beams above having 
‘ shoulder pieces ’ (rnsna ; so (5, c b/juai ; in v. 7 b for MT 
nim3i ‘beams’; cp fig. 3). The height of the building 


Section of the house of the forest of Lebanon. 

is given as 30 cubits. If of this total we allow some 
7 cubits for the upper story, and another 3 cubits for 
its plinth, roof, and floor, there remains for the hall 
itself a height of 20 cubits, which presents no difficulty. 

1 That the rows were three appears from v. 3^, where the 
pillars are forty-five and the row contains fifteen. 

2 On the assumption that the cubit intended is the longer 
cubit, see Weights and Measures. 
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Fig. 2.—Ground plan of the house of the forest of I .ebanon. 
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For a hall of these dimensions the window openings 
would have to be many and large. With regard to 
these, however, as also with regard to the doors and to 
the stairs for reaching the upper story, the present text 
leaves us entirely at a loss, vv. 4 b and $b being quite 
unintelligible. All we can gather is that the windows 
and doors were four-cornered, as distinguished from the 
entrance [e.g .) into the holy of holies, which was five- 
cornered (631), the lintel being in two pieces and form¬ 
ing an angle. Very possibly the front wall, and perhaps 
also the back wall, was broken by some pillars so as to 
gain more light. This is assumed in fig. 2. This hall 
of pillars no doubt served, as also Josephus informs us 
(Ant v iii. 52 , § 133), as a place of assembly. The 
upper story was, we may conjecture, divided into 
separate chambers. We may perhaps conceive the 
arrangement to have been that three longitudinal walls 
rested upon the three rows of pillars on the ground 
floor ; this is at least the most natural, architecturally 
speaking. In these three walls, doors and window 
openings facing one another must have been pierced 
for the admission of light ; this may perhaps be what is 
referred to in vv. 4 b 5 b. In connection with the stairs 



which we must imagine somewhere, there will have been 
in the upper story some corridor or passage from which 
the chambers on either side opened. As to the dark¬ 
ness of the chambers on the inner side we need not 
trouble ourselves, for we learn that this house of the 
forest of Lebanon was not inhabited but served as an 
armoury (1 K. 10 16/ Is. 228 ; cp 392 ). 

When we consider how few are the certain data we 
possess regarding this building, it is not to be wondered 
6 Other at t * iat °ther interpreters of the text have 
theories arr * ve ^ quite different conclusions from 
.j. those suggested above, (i.) Furthest re¬ 
moved from this conception of the building 
as a large hall with pillars and an upper story, are 
those attempted reconstructions which agree in assum¬ 
ing an open enclosure surrounded on all sides by a 
shallow building. In the lower story this building was 
arranged as a covered portico ; the three upper stories 
consisted of series of chambers (so Keil, Thenius, 
Klostermann). We are not called upon here to ex¬ 
plain in detail how the various writers have sought to 
bring this reconstruction into agreement with the wording 
of the text; but we may say that more or less violence 
is done to it by all of them ; nowhere does it make any 
mention of a courtyard or of a three-storied building or 
of a portico ; such a reconstruction, moreover, demands 
the assumption of a greatly increased number of pillars 
(Thenius for example gives 400 to his court of pillars). 

(ii.) More attention is due to a third attempt at recon¬ 
struction by Friedrich (see below, §11); it is indeed 
hard to reconcile with the present text, but as against 
this difficulty it has to be said that it finds a strong 
support in the history of architectural art. A close 
examination of Assyrian buildings in particular leads 
Friedrich to a characterisation of the Phoenician-Syrian 


architecture that differs considerably from that hitherto 
current. He has adduced strong reasons for believing 
that the most original and simplest form of the Phoe¬ 
nician and Syrian palace was a walled parallelogram, 
the interior of which was completed by constructions of 
wood in such a manner that chambers for dwelling and 
storage were obtained by means of galleries running 
round the walls. According to Friedrich the palaces 
of the Philistines and of the Moabites conformed to this 
type. He will have it that the temple also was built on 
this plan (with a wooden framework in the interior), and 
he brings together all the other buildings of Solomon, 
alike the royal residence and the state buildings, into 
one great building—the house of the forest of Lebanon. 
The main and characteristic part of this palace complex 
he finds—in accordance with this N. Syrian style of 
architecture—in the great hall stretching through the 
whole enclosure of the house (throne-room and judgment- 
hall) in the centre of the complex, having its roof sup¬ 
ported by many wooden pillars. All other apartments, 
the royal residence, the harem, storerooms, and the 
like, he regards merely as side-chambers connected 
with this hall. That this collection of all the buildings 
into a single large build¬ 
ing is not reconcilable 
with our present text is 
obvious ; we read in it 
quite clearly of various 
separate buildings. On 
the other hand, we must 
concede the possibility 
that the house of the 
forest of Lebanon was 
erected as one of the 
separate buildings of 
the citadel in this N. 
Syrian palace style ; the 
use of wooden pillars 
was naturally an im¬ 
portation in S. Syria, 
which was poor in tin jber. 

Next in the description, after the house of the forest 
of Lebanon, we read (iK. 76 ) of the hall of pillars 

7 The hall of cSiu). It measured 50 cubits 

pillars. y 30, and in front of it was a porch 

with pillars and a flight of steps 
(perron ; or a projecting roof? the meaning of the Heb. 
word 35; here used is quite unknown). We may perhaps 
suppose that it was intended to serve as a sort of ante¬ 
room, or waiting-room, to the hall of audience which 
(see below, § 8 ) is mentioned immediately afterwards in 
the description, and on this account we might think of 
it as also architecturally connected with the other. The 
word is also used of the outer court of the temple. 
Klostermann, starting from this employment of the hall, 
suggests that we should read its Hebrew designation as 
C'isi’n cSiN— i.e. t the hall of those who stood waiting 
on the king’s service, or who as petitioners in their own 
affairs or as appellants to his justice were waiting for an 
audience. 

Of the judgment-hall (1 K. 7 7), which, as suggested 
above, perhaps constituted with the hall of pillars but 

8 The hall ° ne building, we are not told either the 

f *. , . dimensions or the construction. All we 

01 judgment. leani is that its walls were panelled with 

cedar up to the roof. The purpose of the hall is 
expressed by its very designation (judgment-hall, cjpx 
DSsten) i it was here that the king sat in judgment (see 
Government, § 19), and here too that he usually 
gave audience. The great ivory throne with the 
lions, which is described as one of the wonders of 
the world (1 K. 10 18-20), stood there, whence the 
hall was also called the throne-room (»s*33n c^x ; 
1 K. 7 7). 

4 Inwards ' from this hall, in an enclosure of their own 
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(see above, § 3), were the palace and harem (1 K. 78 ). 
p Of the palace or ' residence ’ of Solomon 

VT™ (ce* ach "ii?N fora) we are told that it was 
built after the same manner as the judg¬ 
ment-hall,—thus, doubtless, with a hall in the lower 
story and panelled with cedar. This palace seems also 
to have served as residence for Solomon’s wives ; at 
least we are not told of a separate house for them, only 
the most illustrious of them all—the Egyptian princess 
—received a separate dwelling, which was built in the 
same manner as the throne-room and Solomon’s palace 
(1 K. 78 ). Where it was situated we are not expressly 
informed ; but it cannot be doubted that it was in the 
immediate vicinity of the palace and perhaps contiguous 
with it (so Stade, see Fig. 1)—at any rate with the 
court of the palace, the ‘ middle ’ court (see above, § 3). 

With regard to all these buildings what is brought 
into special prominence is that they were built of 
‘costly’ — i.e., great—stones. These 


10. Material 


blocks were on both the inner and the 


and sty e. outer s [^ e cut w jth the saw (1 K. 79 -n), 
whilst elsewhere, as the old Phoenician architectural 
remains show, the Phoenicians often built with rough¬ 
faced rustic work ( rustica ). For the foundation, stones 
of from 8 to 10 cubits (about 4-5 metres, 13-16J ft.) 
in length with proportionate breadth and thickness were 
used. In the superstructure smaller blocks, yet still of 
considerable size (n']3 jfnipa nnjT cunx, stones— i.e., 


blocks hewn according to measure ; 1 K. 7 n), and cedar 
timber were employed. From foundation to cope only 
fine large blocks were employed ; this was the case even 
with the wall of the great enclosure (see above), 1 whilst 
elsewhere the Hebrews, little skilled in such construc¬ 
tions, were wont simply to superpose undressed stones 
one upon another (cp Benzinger, HA 231 ff.). This 
employment of large blocks is quite characteristic of 
Phoenician architecture. It is a priori in the highest 
degree probable that it was applied in the case of 
Solomon’s buildings. A Hebrew architecture as such 
there never was ; stone-working and the art of erecting 
detached houses was at that time something rather 
unfamiliar to the Israelites. David and Solomon 
alike, therefore, found it necessary to summon Phoe¬ 
nician masons to their aid, and these naturally built in 
the style with which they were acquainted. Of this 
Phoenician architecture Renan makes the remark, which 
will apply also to the buildings of Solomon : ‘The 
fundamental principle of their architecture is the hewn 
rock, not as in Greece the pillar. The wall takes the 
place of the hewn rock without losing this characteristic 
entirely.’ Hence the partiality for building with huge 
square blocks ; the greater the blocks the greater the 
resemblance to the rocks. That these palaces of David 
and Solomon, built of hewn stone, though insignificant 
compared with the palaces and temples of Egypt, 
Assyria, and Phoenicia, should have struck the Hebrews 
in their then stage of culture as in the highest degree 
wonderful need not cause us surprise. 

For the older literature, see Biihr, Der Salomonische Tembel 
mit Beriicksichtigung seines Verhiiltnisses zur hebrdischen 
Architektur iiberhauf>t , 1849; see further 
11. Literature. Stade, ‘ Der Text des Berichtes uber Salomos 
Bauten’: ZA TIV’i 129-177 [1883]; the 

archaeologies of Jahn, Saalschiitz, Scholz, Schegg, Hamberg, de 
Wette-Rabiger, Keil, de Visser, Benzinger, Nowack ; the com¬ 
mentaries of Keil, Thenius, Klostermann, Benzinger, and Kittel 
on 1K. 5-7; the Dictionaries of Schenkel, Winer, Riehm, 
Herzog, and Smith, under the various headings. Also Stade, 
Gk YI311/I, Kittel, Gesch. d. Heb. 2164JB, Kohler, Lehrb. d. 
bibl. Gesch. ii. 1384^; Th. Friedrich, Tetnpel u. Palast 
Salomos , 1887, and Die vorderasiatische Holztektonik , 1891 ; 
Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de Part , v. ; Perrot and Chiptez, 
Le Temple de Jerusalem et la Matson du Bois-Ltban, 1889. 

I. B-, §§ 2^ 


1 MT, "isn.l pnft, yields no sense, since the court cannot 
in any case have been paved with colossal blocks. Delete pnJD, 
which La mere repetition, through oversight, of the pnD shortly 
before, and translate “lijnrr as above : * bis auf die Hofmauer 
hinaus.’ See Benzinger, ad loc. 
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PALESTRA (ttaAaictpa). 2 Macc. 4 14 RV, AV 
* place of exercise.’ See Wrestling, and cp Hellen¬ 
ism, § 5. 

PALAL (bs, § 50; cp Pallu and Pelaliah ; 

< paAaA [B], <f)a\aK [{<], <f>a\a£ [A], <f>aAXrj [L]), b. Uzai, one of the 
repairers of the wall (Neh. 3 25). 

PALANQUIN (jinSX ; <}>op[e]iON) Cant. 3 9 RV. 

The Revisers appear to suggest as possible a connection of 
appirydn with Sanskr. parayanka — palanquin. RVmg. ‘car 
of state' (AV ‘chariot,' mg. ‘bed'). See Litter, § 1; 
Canticles, § 15. 

PALENESS (flpT), Jer. 306. See Colours, § 11. 


PALESTINE 


Extent (§ 1). 

General geography (§ 2). 
Geology (§ 3). 

Physical divisions (§§ 4-12). 
Water (§ 13). 

Climate (§ 14 a). 

Flora (§ 14 3). 


Fauna (§§ 14 £>/*)• 

Political geography (§§ 15-17). 
General names (§ 18) 

Later divisions (§ 19). 

Trade routes (§ 20). 

Population (§ 21). 

Literature (§ 22). 


By Palestine 1 is to be understood in general the 
country seized and mainly occupied by the Hebrew 
, , people. We thus exclude the portion of 

1. bx en . terr j tor y w hich they held only for a time, 
or only according to an ideal demarcation (cp Nu. 34 
[P]) by which the land of the Israelites was made to ex¬ 
tend from the * river of Egypt ’ to Hamath (?); we accept, 
on the other hand, another ancient tradition which 
fixes the extreme borders at Dan (at the foot of Hermon) 
in the N. and at Beersheba in the S., thus excluding 
the Lebanon district and a portion of the southern 
desert. In like manner, though with certain limitations 
to be afterwards mentioned, the country E. of Jordan 
stretched from the foot of Hermon in the N. to the 
neighbourhood of the Arnon. Towards the W. the 
natural boundary—purely ideal so far as occupation by 
the Israelites was concerned—was the Mediterranean ; 
but towards the E. it is difficult to fix on any physical 
feature more definite than the beginning of the true 
steppe region. That the territory of Israel extended as 
far as Salcah (E. of Bosra at the foot of the Hauran 
Mountains) is the statement of an ideal rather than an 
historical frontier (Josh. 13 11). 

Palestine thus lies between 31 0 and 33 0 20' N. lat.; 
its SW. point is situated about 34 0 20' E. long., some 
distance S. of Gaza (G/iazsa), its NW. point about 35 0 
15' E. long., at the mouth of the Litany (el-Kasimlye). 
As the country W. of the Jordan stretches E. as far as 
35 ° 35 ^ it has a breadth in the N. of about 23 m. and 
in the S. of about 80 m. Its length may be put down 
as 150 m. ; and, according to the English engineers, 
whose survey included Beersheba, it has an area of 
6040 sq. m. For the country E. of the Jordan no such 
precise figures are available. The direct distance from 
Hermon to Arnon is about 120 m., and the area at the 
most may be estimated at 3800 sq. m. The whole 
territory of Palestine is thus of very small extent, equal, 
in fact, to not more than a sixth of England. The 
classical writers ridicule its insignificant size. 

Palestine, as thus defined, consists of very dissimilar 
districts, and borders on regions of the most diverse 
character. To the S. lies a mountainous 

2. General ^ cserti to t h e E. the elevated plateau of 

geography. gy r j an steppe, to the N. Lebanon 

and Antilibanus, and to the W. the Mediterranean. 
In the general configuration of the country the most 
striking feature is that it does not rise uninterruptedly 
from the sea-coast to the eastern plateau, but is divided 
into two unequal portions by the deep Jordan valley, 
which ends in an inland lake (see Jordan, Dead Sea). 
Nor does the Jordan, like the Nile in Egypt, flow 
through the heart of the country and form its main 
artery ; it is the line of separation between regions that 


I On the name see below § 18, Philistines, § 1 ; cp GASm. 
HG p. 4 and n. 2. 
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may almost be considered as quite distinct, and that 
too (as will afterwards appear) in their ethnographic 
and political aspects. This is especially the case in the 
southern sections of the country ; for even at the Lake 
of Tiberias the Jordan valley begins to cut so deep that 
crossing it from either direction involves a considerable 
ascent. 

The country W. of Jordan is thus a hilly and moun¬ 
tainous region which, forming as it were a southward 
continuation of Lebanon, slopes unsymmetrically E. 
and W., and stretches S., partly as a plateau, beyond 
the limits of Palestine. The mountain range consists 
of a great number of individual ridges and summits, 
from which valleys, often rapidly growing deeper, run 
E. and W. Towards the Mediterranean the slope is 
very gradual, especially in the more southern parts, 
where the plain along the coast is also at its broadest. 
About three-fourths of the cis-Jordan country lies to the 
W. of the watershed. Towards the Dead Sea, on the 
other hand, the mountains end in steep cliffs ; and, as 
the Jordan valley deepens, the country draining towards 
it sinks more abruptly, and becomes more and more 
inhospitable. The plateaus back from the W. coast-cliffs 
of the Dead Sea have been desert from ancient times, 
and towards the east they form gullies of appalling 
depth. On the farther side of the Jordan the mountains 
have quite a different character, rising from the river 
gorge almost everywhere as a steep wall (steepest 
towards the S.) which forms the edge of the great 
upland stretching E. to the Euphrates. 

The mountains of Palestine consist in the main of 
strata of the chalk formation ; of older precretaceous 
p . rocks can be mentioned only a few isolated 

* instances of a breccia-like conglomerate, 

consisting of fragments of archaean crystalline schists 
and older porphyry, and traversed by dykes and veins 
of old plutonic rock. These represent the oldest rocks 
of Palestine. They are met with only to the SE. of the 
Dead Sea (Gor es-Safiye) and on the eastern border of 
the \V. el-'Arabah, where they are still covered by sand¬ 
stones and dolomitic limestones of the carboniferous 
age. The chalk strata belong to the upper cretaceous 
(Cenomanian, Turonian, and Senonian). 

The strata include : (i) the Nubian sandstone on the E. shore 
of the Dead Sea. (2) Limestone, marl, and dolomite, containing 
many echinoderms, oysters, and ammonites. Fossils are found 
in quantities at es-Salt and ‘Ayfm Musa to the E. of Jordan, as 
also in the region to the W. of Jerusalem (on this last the 
so-called mizzi ahmar, der-yaslni, and mizzi yehudi, with 
Ammonites Rotomagensis). (3) Massive limestones, dolomites, 
and silicious limestone, with Rudistesand Nerine<x*(the Meleke, 
or cave rock, and mizzi helu in the city of Jerusalem itself). 
(4) Yellowish-white limestone (sometimes ringing under the 
hammer), with ammonites (A. qu inq uenodosus), the kakule of 
the Mount of Olives, used for inscriptions on the tombs, (s) 
White soft chalk marls containing lamellibranchs ( Ledaperditd), 
gasteropoda, and baculites. (6) Gray to blackish bituminous and 
partly phosphatic limestones containing fish remains (asphalt 
limestones of NebI Musa), alternating with variegated red, 
yellow, gray-green, and dazzling white marls, with much gypsum 
and dolomite. (7) Flint beds alternating with limestones and 
marls in the wilderness of Judam. 

Eocene nummulitic limestone occurs but rarely in 
Samaria (Ebal, Gerizint), more frequently in Galilee. 
Younger tertiary is entirely absent. The diluvial strata, 
on the other hand, are very extensive : partly of marine 
origin on the present coasts of Sharon and the Sh£phelah 
and southwards to beyond Beersheba, partly of lacustrine 
origin, deposited by the formerly greatly extended Dead 
Sea, which occupied the whole of the lower Jordan 
valley as far as to the N. end of the Sea of Tiberias 
and deposited beds in the form of terraces. Finally, 
mention must be made of the dunes on the coast, and 
the deposits left by the rivers. 

Volcanic rocks are very extensively met with all 
around the sea of Tiberias (Jaulan) and the plain of 
Jezreel in Galilee, as well as on the plateau to the E. 
of the Dead Sea (Jebel Shehan), and particularly in 
Hauran and in Trachonitis. Cp Bashan, § 2, and 
Traciionitis. 


The mountain system W. of Jordan must be broken 
up into separate groups, which, it may be remarked, 

4 Physical are of P olitical ^ wel1 as P h y sical sig- 
diviftinus * nificance - A first g rou P. consisting of 

Unuer Galilee the country N * of the P lain of J ezreel 
’ (see map of Galilee, above, facing col. 

1631 f), may be subdivided into a large northern 
portion with summits reaching a height of 4000 ft., 
and a smaller southern portion not exceeding 2000 ft. 

The northern, the Upper Galilee of antiquity, is a 
mountainous region with a somewhat intricate system 
of valleys, stretching from the KasimTye in the N. to a 
line drawn from Acre ('Akka) towards the Lake of 
Tiberias. Of the valleys (more than thirty in number) 
which trend westwards to the Mediterranean, the Wadi 
Hubeishiye, Wadi 'EzzTye, and Wadi el-Karn deserve 
to be mentioned. Not far W. of the watershed is a 
plateau-like upland draining northwards to the KasimTye. 
The slope to the Jordan is steep. Jebel Jermak, a 
forest-clad eminence 3934 ft. above the sea, is the 
highest massif. The whole territory is fruitful, and 
forms decidedly one of the most beautiful as well as 
best-wooded districts of Palestine. See Galilee i., § 4. 
The plain along the Mediterranean is on the average 
hardly a mile broad ; between cliff and sea there is at 
times barely room for a narrow road, and at some places 
indeed a passage has had to be cut out in the rock. 
South of Ras en-Nakura, on the other hand, this plain 
widens considerably ; the portion named after the town 
of Acre is, as far as the town itself, about 4 m. broad. 

The mountain structure of the southern subsection, 
or Lower Galilee, is of a different character—low chains 
_ (running east and west in well - marked 

" ... lines) enclosing elevated plains. Of these 

ua 1 ee. pj a j ns t h e most important is that of Bat- 
tauf (plain of Zebulun or Asochis), an extremely 
fertile (in its eastern parts marshy) depression 9 m. 
long and 2 broad, lying 400 to 500 ft. above the sea, 
between hills 1700 ft. high. To the SW., about 700 
ft. above the sea, is the smaller but equally fertile plain 
of Tor'an, 5 m. long and 1 m. broad. Among the 
mountains the most conspicuous landmarks are Nebi 
Sa'm (1602) near Nazareth, Jebel es-Sih (1838), and 
especially, to the E. of this last, Jebel et-Tor or Tabor 
(1843), an isolated wooded cone which rises on all sides 
with considerable regularity, and commands the plain 
of Esdraelon. Eastwards the country sinks by a suc¬ 
cession of steps : of these the lava-strewn plateau of 
Sahl el-Ahma, which lies above the cliffs that look down 
on the Lake of Tiberias, but is 300 ft. below the level 
of the Mediterranean, deserves mention. 


The principal valleys of the whole region are : (1) towards the 
\V. the great basin of Nahr Na'mfm (Belus of the ancients), 
whose main branch is Wadi Khalzfin, known in its upper course 
as Wadi Sha'ib or Wadi Khashab, and, farther S., the basin of 
the Wadi Melek (Wadi Rummani), which flows into the Nahr 
el-Mukatta‘ (Kishon); and (2) towards the E. the rapid-flowing 
Wadi Rabadlye, Wadi el-Hamam, and Wadi Fejjiis. 


There is a certain connection between the plains 
already mentioned (those of Battauf, Acre, etc.) and 
_ . the great plain which, with an average 

6 . ezree . | ie jgj ll Q f 2 - 0 above the sea, stretches 
S. from the mountains of Galilee and separates them 
from the spurs of the mountains of Samaria (the central 
portion of the cis-Jordan country). This great plain 
(see map, opp. col. 1631 /..), which in ancient times was 
known as the plain of Megiddo, and also as the valley 
of Jezreel or plain of Esdraelon, and now bears the 
name of Merj I bn 'Amir (pasture-land of the son of 
'Amir), is one of the main features of the whole cis- 
Jordan region (Josephus called it the Great Plain par 
excellence; cp Ephraim i., § 3), and presents the only 
easy passage from the coast districts to the Jordan 
valley and the country beyond. The larger portion lies 
W. of the watershed, which at el-'Afule is 260 ft. above 
the Mediterranean. In the narrower application of the 
name, the whole plain forms a large triangle with its 
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southern corner near Jentn and its western near the 
mouth of the gorge of the Nahr el-Mukatta" (for here 
the hills of Nazareth shoot out towards Carmel); and 
connected with it are various small plains partly running 
up into the hills. The plain to the S. of Acre, in which 
marshes are formed by the Kishon and Na'man, and 
various other recesses towards N. and E., really belong 
to it. 

To the NE. stretches a valley bounded in one direction by 
Jebel Nebi Dahy (the Lesser Hermon, a range 15 m. long and 
1690 ft. high) and in the other direction by the hills of Nazareth 
and Mount Tabor, where lie Iksiil and Deburlye (see Chisloth- 
tabor, Daberath) ; then to the E. of the watershed lies the 
Hire valley, and the well-watered Wadi Jiilud from Zer'In 
(Jezreel) falls away towards the Jordan between the slopes of 
Jebel Nebi Dahy and the more southern range of Jebel Fuku* 
(cp Gilboa, Mount). Finally, towards Jenin in the S. lies the 
secondary plain of 'Arrane. 

In ancient times the whole country, with its rich 
basaltic loam, was densely peopled and well cultivated. 
See Galilee i., § 4 . 

To the S. of the plain of Jezreel, which still belongs 
to the northern part of Palestine, it is much more diffi- 
. « , T , cult to discover natural divisions (see 

mapof the hill-country of Ephraim, opp. 
col. 1311 f, and cp Ephraim i., § 3). In the neighbour¬ 
hood of the watershed, which here runs almost regularly 
in great zigzags, lie several plains of very limited extent. 

The plain of'Arrabe (700 to 800 ft. above the sea) connected 
SE. with the Merj el-Gharak, which having no outlet becomes 
a lake in the rainy season ; the plain of Fendekumiye (1200 ft.) ; 
and the plain of Rujib, E. of Shechem, connected with the plain 
of Makhna (1600 to 1800 ft. ; cp Michmethah) to the SW. 
The highest mountains too are generally near the watershed. 
In the E. lies the south-westward continuation of Gilboa. In 
the W., Mount Carmel (highest point 1810 ft., monastery 470) 
meets the projection of the hills of Nazareth, and sends its 
wooded ridge far to the N W. so as to form the southern boundary 
of the Bay of Acre, and render the harbour of Haifa, the town 
at its foot, the best on all the coast of Palestine. 

The belt of land along the shore, barely 200 yards 
« M if; wide, is the northern end of the lowland 
ari im pi a j ni which, gradually widening, stretches 
piam ‘ S. towards Egypt. 

At *AthlIt (9 m. S.) it is already 2 m. broad, and it continues 
much the same for 21 in. to the Nahr ez-Zerka (named by the 
ancients after the crocodile, which is still to be found in its 
marshes), where a small ridge el-Khashm projects from the 
highlands. South of Nahr ez-Zerka begins the marvellously 
fertile plain of Sharon (<7.7/.), which, with a breadth of 8 m. 
near Caesarea and 11 to 12 m. near Vafa (Jaffa), stretches 44 m. 
farther to the Nahr Rubin, and slopes upwards towards the 
mountains to a height of about 200 ft. above the sea. Its surface 
is broken by lesser eminences, and traversed by a few coast 
streams, notably the Nahr el-Falik. 

Between the maritime plains and the mountains proper 
lies a multiform system of terraces, with a great number 
9 Wadis ° f smab midges and valleys. In this the 
only divisions are those formed by the 
basins of the larger wadis, which, though draining 
extensive districts, are here too for the most part dry. 
They all have a general E. and W. direction. 

First comes the basin of the Nahr el-Mefjir, bounded S. by the 
Bayazfd range, and debouching a little to the S. of Caesarea; 
and about 5 miles farther S. is the mouth of the Iskanderune, 
which is distinguished in its upper portion as the Wadi esh- 
Sha'ir, running E. as far up as Nabulus (Shechem), hardly a 
mile W. of the watershed. It is in this neighbourhood that we 
find the highest portions of the mountains of Samaria—Jebel 
Islamlye or Ebal ( q.v .), 3077 ft. high, to the N. of Shechem, 
and Jebel et-Tfir or Gerizim (q.v.), 2849 ft - high, to the S. 
Both are bare and rugged, and consist, like all the loftier 
eminences in the district, of hard limestone capped with chalk. 
It was generally possible, however, to carry cultivation up to 
the top of all these mountains, and in ancient times the highlands 
of Samaria are said to have been clothed with abundant forest. 

From the watershed eastward the important Wadi Fari'a(aIso 
known as Wadi Karawa in its lower course) descends to the 
Jordan (cp Ephraim i. § 4). 

Returning to the western slope, we find to the S. of Nahr 
el-Falik the basin of the \Auja, which after it leaves the hills is 
fed by perennial (partly palustrine) sources (see Antjpatris, 
Mejarkon), and falls into the sea 5 m. N. of Jaffa. As at 
this place the watershed bends eastward, this extensive basin 
stretches proportionally far in that direction ; and, the right side 
of the Jordan valley being also very broad, the mountains of the 
eastern slope soon begin to sink rapidly. 

On the watershed, not far from Jlfna, lies Tell *Asur (3378 
ft. ; see Baal-hazor), and with this summit of hard gray 
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limestone begin the hills of ancient Judah (cp further Ephraim 
i-> § 3 /)■ South of the 'Auja comes the Nahr Rubin (near 
Jabne), perennial up to the Wadi Sarar (Sorek ?), and reaching, 
as Wadi Bet Hanina, as far as the country N. of Jerusalem ; 
the Wadi el-Werd is one of its tributaries. 

Farther S. begins the maritime plain of Philistia, 
which stretches 40 m. along the coast, and, though 

10 Philistia nOW but P artiaI1 y unc *er cultivation, con- 

* sists of a light brown loamy soil of extra¬ 
ordinary fertility. It is crossed by many ridges of hills ; 
and to the S. of Ashdod (Esdud) the highlands advance 
westwards, and form a hilly district composed of hori¬ 
zontal strata of limestone, sometimes considered part of 
the lowlands (ShSphelah), and separated from the more 
elevated region in the interior by a ridge more or less 
parallel with the line of the watershed. 

The basins to the S. of the Rubin are those of Wadi Sukereir, 
which runs up towards Tell-es-Safiyeh (see Gath, Mizpeh) 
in one direction and to Bet Jibrin in another, of Wadi el-Hesy, 
and finally of Wadi Ghazza, which forms the proper boundary 
of Palestine towards the S., runs past Beersheba as Wadi es- 
Seba‘, and receives the Wadi el-Khalil (Hebron) from the NE. 

The mountainous district immediately N. of Jerusalem 

11 LniBniAm * s now known as Jebel el-Kuds, of which 

’ Jthe loftiest point is the summit of the 

wards Nebl Samwl1 ( 2 935 f b)» ri smg above the 
plateau of El-Jib. Near Jerusalem 
the watershed lies at a height of about 2600 ft. 
Wild deep-sunk valleys descend eastwards to the 
Jordan ; the Wadi el-Kelt (see Zeroim, Valley of), 
Wadi en-Nar (Kidron valley), Wadi ed-Dereje, and 
southernmost Wadi Seyal deserve to be mentioned. 
The country sloping to the Dead Sea falls in a triple 
succession of terraces—a waterless, treeless waste (in 
ancient times known as the desert of Judah), which has 
never been brought under cultivation, but in the first 
Christian centuries was the chosen abode of monasticism. 
To the N. of Hebron, in the neighbourhood of Halhul, 
lie the highest elevations of this part of the central 
highlands (up to 3500 ft.), which maybe distinguished 
as the mountains of Hebron. Towards Yutta (Juttaii) 
in the S. is a sudden step down ; there begins a 
plateau at a height of about 2600 ft., 500 ft. below 
the Hebron watershed. The plateau consists of open 
wolds and arable land, the soil being a white soft 
chalk ; but there are no wells. Southward another 
step leads down to the white marl desert of Beersheba, 
abounding in caves. In ancient times this southern 
district was called the Negeb ; it extends far to the S., 
but is properly a part of Palestine. The country was 
in former times a steppe region without definite 
boundaries, and consequently the abode of nomadic 
herdsmen. See Negeb, and map opp. col. 3373/ 

The Jordan Valley having been described elsewhere 
(see Jordan, Arabaii), we may pass to a brief sketch 
io v t ^ of the physical character of the country 
ts. 01 Jordan. R 0 fj 0 rdan (see map of Gilead, opp. 

col. 17-27/. , and mapof Moab, opp. col. 3167/!, and com¬ 
pare Gilead, Moab). This is a more difficult task for 
several reasons : first, no connected series of investiga¬ 
tions and measurements has been made ; and, secondly, 
as the ideal demarcation of the book of Joshua is a 
hardly sufficient basis on which to build, and the 
information about the actual state of matters supplied 
by other ancient sources is insufficient, it is impossible 
to determine the limits of the country as far as it was 
occupied by the Israelites. 

In the opinion of the present writer, the plain of 
Bashan {q.v.) can hardly be assigned to Palestine. 
To the S. of the Yarmuk (Hieromax of the Greeks 
and Romans, Hebrew name unknown), which falls into 
the Jordan below the Lake of Tiberias, begins the 
cretaceous formation ; only in the E. of the country 
the basalt of the Hauran territory stretches farther 
south. Ascending from the Yarmuk, we first of all 
reach a mountainous district of moderate elevation 
(about 2000 ft.) rising towards the S. ; this is Jebel 
'Ajlun, which abounds in caves, and, according to 
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recent explorers, is extremely well watered and of great 
fertility—the whole surface being covered with pasture 
such as not even Galilee can show. Eastwards are 
massive ridges as much as 4000 ft. in height—Jebel 
Kafkafa and especially Mi'rad—separating this territory 
from the waterless desert lying at no great depth below. 
The plateau stretches away to the S. of the deep gorge 
of the perennial Zerka (Jabbok), and reaches a con¬ 
siderable height in Jebel Jil'ad (Gilead in the stricter 
sense). The landmark of the region is Jebel Osha' 
(3590), to the N. of es-Salt, so called from the traditional 
tomb of Hosea (see Gilead, § 4). From the deep- 
sunk Jordan valley the mountains rise grandly in 
terraces, partly abrupt and rocky ; and, whilst fig trees 
and vines flourish down in the lower levels, valonia 
oaks, Laurus Pitius , cedars, and arbutus grow on the 
declivities. Owing to its perennial springs, the interior 
terrace of the country, the ancient Mishor, is a splendid 
pasture land, famous as such of old ; and abundance of 
wood and water renders this whole middle region of 
the trans-Jordan country one of the most luxuriant and 
beautiful in Palestine. Only a few individual summits, 
such as Jebel Neba (Mount Nebo), are noticeable in 
the ridges that descend to the Jordan valley. The 
country from the Zerka southward to the Mdjib (Arnon) 
is now known as el-Belka ; and beyond that begins 
the land of Moab proper, which also consists of a steep 
mountain-wall through which deep gorges cut their way 
to the plain, and behind this of a plateau poorly watered 
but dotted over with ancient ruins (see Moab, §§ 3-5). 
In this district, too, there are a few individual summits. 
Here also a mountain-wall separates the plain from 
the eastern desert; and the mountain district continues 
farther S. along the Araba (cp Edom). 

Palestine is not exceptionally deficient in water. 
Perennial streams, indeed, are scarce, and were so in 
w , antiquity ; but, except in certain districts, as 
a er. t | ie desert of Juclah, the country is not 
badly supplied with springs. In keeping with the struc¬ 
ture of the rocks, the springs usually break out at the 
junction of the hard and the soft strata. Thus abundant 
springs of good water occur on the very summit of the 
cis-Jordan country, as, for example, near Hebron, at 
Nabulus, and in Galilee ; and, though few are found in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Jerusalem, more than 
forty may be counted within a radius of 15 to 20 miles 
round the city. There is no water in the low' hilly 
country behind the coast region ; and, though in its 
northern portion some fairly large streams take their rise, 
the same is true of the coast-region itself. Rising as 
they do at the foot of a great mountain range, the most 
abundant springs in Palestine are those of the Jordan, 
especially those near Banias and Tell-el-Kadi. The 
mountains of Gilead are rich in excellent water. 

A considerable number of hot springs occur through¬ 
out the country, especially in and near the Jordan 
valley ; they were used in ancient times for curative 
purposes, and might still be so used. The water of 
the bath of el-Hammeh, about 2 miles S. of Tiberias, 
has a temperature of 137 0 Fahr., and the spring near 
the Zerka Ma'ln, formerly known as Callirrhoe, as much 
as 142 0 Fahr. Hot sulphur springs also occur on the 
\V. coast of the Dead Sea. Many of the springs in 
Palestine are slightly brackish. 

From the earliest times cisterns (bir, Heb. b?er) have 
naturally played a great part in the country ; they are 
found everywhere in great numbers. Generally they 
consist of reservoirs of masonry widening out downwards, 
with a narrow opening above often covered with heavy 
stones. Open reservoirs were also constructed to 
collect rain and spring water (see Conduits). Many 
aqueducts, as w-ell as many now ruined cisterns, 
could be restored without much trouble, and would 
give a great stimulus to the fertility and cultivation of 
the country. 

Climatically, Palestine may be considered part of the 


subtropical zone. At the summer solstice the sun stands 

.. ri - . io° south of the zenith; the shortest 

and vegetation. day is , ‘\ us one of "T hou f rs ’ the . lon 6 est 

6 of only fourteen. In a few points, as 

already remarked, there is a difference between Palestine 
and the rest of Syria. 

The extensive maritime plain and the valley of 
the Jordan give rise to important climatic contrasts. 

1. From its vicinity to the sea the maritime plain is 
naturally warmer than the highlands. The mean 
annual temperature is 70° Fahr., the extremes being 
50° and 85°. The harvest ripens two weeks earlier 
than among the mountains. Citrons and oranges 
flourish ; the palm also grows, though without fruiting ; 
melons are largely cultivated ; and pomegranate bushes 
are to be seen. Less rain falls than in the mountains. 

2. The second climatic zone consists of the highlands 
(from 500 to 3000 ft. above the sea), which were the 
real home of the Israelites. The average temperature 
of Jerusalem, which may be taken as pretty much that 
of the upland as a whole, is 62° ; but the extremes are 
considerable, as the thermometer may sink several 
degrees below the freezing-point, though frost and 
snow never last long. The rainfall of 20 inches is 
distributed over about fifty days. In this climate the 
vine, the fig, and the olive succeed admirably. Even 
in the southernmost districts (of the Negeb), as well as 
throughout the whole country, there still are traces of 
ancient wine-growing. The mountain ridges in this 
zone are for the most part bare ; but the slopes and 
the valleys are green, and beauty and fertility increase 
as we advance northwards. 

3. In regard to the climate of the third zone, see 
Jordan, § 8. The barley harvest here ends with the 
middle of April. The thermometer rarely sinks below 
77 0 , and it goes as high as 130°. 

4. The fourth zone, the elevated plateau of the trans- 
Jordan region, has an extreme climate. The thermo¬ 
meter may frequently fall during the night below the 
freezing-point, and rise next day to 8o°. The mountains 
are often covered with snow in winter. Whilst the 
rainfall in the Jordan valley is very slight, the precipita¬ 
tion in the eastern mountains is again considerable ; 
as in western Palestine, the dewfall is heavy. 

From this short survey it appears that Palestine is a 
country of strong contrasts. Of course it was the same 
in antiquity ; climate, rainfall, fertility, and productive¬ 
ness cannot have seriously changed. Even if we 
suppose that there was a somewhat richer clothing of 
wood and trees in the central districts of the country, 
on the whole the general appearance must have 
been much the same as at present. To the stranger 
from the steppes arriving at a favourable season of the 
year Palestine may still give the impression of a land 
‘flowing with milk and honey.’ 1 The number of 
cisterns and reservoirs is proof enough that it was not 
better supplied with water in ancient times ; but, on 
the other hand, the many ruins of places which were 
still flourishing during the Roman period show that at 
one time (more especially in the southern districts, 
which now r possess but few inhabited localities) cultiva¬ 
tion must have been carried on more extensively and 
thoroughly (cp Negeb, § 6). In general the country 
enjoyed the greatest security, and consequently the 
greatest prosperity, under Western rule, which even 
protected the country E. of Jordan (at present partly 
beyond the control of the Government) from the inroads 
of the Bedouins. The Romans also did excellent 
service by the construction of roads, portions of w r hich 
(as w r ell as Roman milestones and bridges) still remain 
in good preservation in many places. Thus it cannot 
be denied that the resources of the country were 
formerly better developed than at present. Like all 
the lands of the nearer East, Palestine suffers from the 


1 On this phrase see above, col. 2104, n. 3, and Negeb, § 7. 
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decay of the branches of industry which still flourished 
there in the Middle Ages. A. S. (§§ 1-14 a). 

The unique position of Palestine—a narrow strip of 
mountainous country connecting the three great con- 
_ . . tinental areas of Europe, Asia, and Africa— 

and its remarkable variations of surface 
and climate within a comparatively small area render it 
a fitting home for an exceedingly rich and varied flora. 
There are at present known more than 3000 species of 
flowering plants, and this number will certainly be in¬ 
creased by future explorations, particularly in Antilibanus 
and the southern extension of the eastern range. So 
varied is the flora that its relationships are found in no 
less than three botanical regions. 

i. Mediterranean area. —The narrow strip of coast, 
the slopes of Lebanon and Antilibanus, the tableland 
of Galilee and the hills of Judaea, Gilead, and Moab, 
constitute a fairly uniform area, the plants of which are 
for the most part identical with or closely related to 
those which flourish at corresponding elevations in Asia 
Minor and southern Europe, particularly in Turkey, 
Greece, Italy, and Sicily. This may be termed the 
‘ Mediterranean * area. The relationship of tne flora 
with that of the maritime countries of the eastern Medi¬ 
terranean is most marked on the coast plains and on the 
western slopes of the hills on the seaward side of the 
Jordan. In the mountains east of the Jordan and on 
the eastern slopes of the western hills the presence of 
many wanderers of eastern affinity marks the transition 
from the Mediterranean flora to that of our second 
region, the Oriental. 

1. On the coast plains and the western hills, including the 
lower slopes of Lebanon, such well-known European genera as 
Clematis, Anemone, Papaver, Silene, Hypericum, Rhamnus, 
Medicago, Lotus, Lathyrus, Scandix, Lonicera, Anchusa, 
Linaria, etc., are represented, in most cases by species identical 
with those found in Europe. The indigenous trees of the coast 
plains are very few; among them are two Pritish willows, a 
Mediterranean alder, and the terebinth, which is probably 
only a variety of the Mediterranean Pistacia Terebinthus, L. 

2. On Lebanon dense forests are no longer to be seen, and on 
Antilihanus forest-covered areas are now found only on its 
eastern flanks. The most prominent tree is the oak, represented 
by about half a dozen Mediterranean species. Maples, pruni, 
poplars, the Aleppo pine and the widely cultivated carob 
(Ceratonia siliqua , L.) are also common. A large number of 
herbaceous species are at present known only from these two 
ranges, and they all belong to genera which are represented by 
other species in southern Europe. On the western slopes of 
Lebanon, between 300 and 3500 ft., occurs Erica verticillata , 
the only heath found in Palestine. 

3. The southern uplands west of the Jordan have few trees, 
and those that occur do not grow gregariously, the land being 
now practically destitute of forests. Hardly any plants are 
found here which are not also known from the lower and middle 
slopes of Lebanon. 

4. East of the Jordan, especially on the flanks of the mountains 
of Gilead, there are forests of oak, Aleppo pine, and terebinth. 
The most characteristic plants on this portion of the eastern 
range are those which are common on the western slopes of the 
hills of western Palestine. Thus the flora of the hills of Gilead 
and Moab is truly Mediterranean in character although its con¬ 
tinuity with that of western Palestine is abruptly broken by 
the deep gorge of the. Dead Sea, and it contains many species 
of Oriental affinity mingled with the more numerous western 
types. 

5. Above 4000 ft. on the slopes of Lebanon and Antilibanus 
the low-levej Mediterranean species gradually disappear and 
their place is taken by others which mark the approach to an 
Alpine flora. Conspicuous among these is the famous cedar of 
Lebanon, which, within our area ? appears to be confined to the 
middle.slopes of Lebanon, where it is now found only in a few 
small isolated groves. Its apparent.absence from Antilibanus 
is remarkable,, though the comparative dryness of the climate 
of this range is. perhaps sufficient, to account for it. At about 
the same elevation are found our single species of rhododendron, 
a cotoneaster, several roses, and two species of juniper. 

6. Ahove 7000 ft., on Lebanon and Antilibanus, the flora 
becomes Alpine in character. Trees and tall shrubs are want¬ 
ing ; such shrubby vegetation as there is consists of isolated, 
small, frequently prostrate bushes of Cerasus prostrata , 
Cotoneaster nnmmularia, and other woody species. Rounded 
clumps o i Acantholimon libanoticum, a member of the Leadwort 
family, form a marked feature on the otherwise almost naked 
summits. The vast genus Astiagalus is represented here by 
many thorny species. In moist and sheltered crevices are 
hidden several ferns, a family which elsewhere is very feebly 
represented in our area. The most notable feature of the 
Alpine flora of these ranges is the almost complete absence of 
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arctic species such as characterise the Alpine zone in the Alps 
of Europe and even in a range so far south as the Himalayas. 
The.northern genera which do occur are represented by Levantine 
species ; one of the very few, perhaps the single, arctic species 
being Oxyria digyna , L. The explanation of this remarkable 
absence of arctic types, which is found also in the Alpine regions 
of the high mountains of tropical Africa, is to be sought in the 
geological history of the country. 

ii. Oriental area. —Our second botanical area is very 
much smaller and less distinctly characterised than the 
preceding. The plains of Coele-Syria (separating 
Lebanon from Antilibanus), Hauran, and Damascus, 
together with the lower eastern flanks of Antilibanus, 
possess a flora which may be described as Oriental. 
Although it includes many Mediterranean species and a 
few from the Syrian desert, its most marked affinity is 
with the plants of Northern Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia. The most characteristic genus is Astragalus, 
which is represented by about thirty species. Next to 
these, species of Verbascum and Phlomis are most 
abundant. The plants of this area, which includes the 
isolated volcanic range of Jebel ed-Druz, are very 
incompletely known, and in the present state of our 
knowledge its exact botanical relationship with the vast 
plains and deserts to the east cannot be defined. Many 
herbaceous species have thus far been found only in 
these plains. Future exploration will doubtless extend 
the range of many of these in an easterly direction. 

iii. Tropical area. —In the gorge of the Jordan and 
Dead Sea there flourishes a tropical flora which has for 
the most part African and Arabian affinities, but 
includes a large number of species from the eastern 
deserts, many of which are found as far east as the 
deserts of North West India. On descending the steep 
declivities of this remarkable cleft, the traveller leaves 
the Mediterranean flora behind at about the true sea- 
level. 

Among the more remarkable plants which in Palestine are 
found only in the gorge are Solatium coagulans, Forsk., 
whose fruit has been called the “Dead Sea apple,” Balanites 
sEgyptiaca^ Del., and Calotropis procera, W., all of which are 
tropical African and Arabian species; Salvadora persica , L., 
identified, probably incorrectly, with the “ Mustard-tree,” 
Zizyphus Spina-Christi , the ‘ Christ-Thorn,’ and Populus 
Euphratica , Oliv., which extend from Africa to India. The 
genus Astragalus is represented by over 70 species, only about 
three of which are Mediterranean. 

On the shores of the Dead Sea there is a typically 
tropical halophytic flora, composed largely of species of 
Salicornia, Suaeda, and Atriplex. Higher up the valley 
the tree flora includes several species of Willow and 
Tamarix, which in places form a dense low jungle- 
growth. This narrow cleft is, from a botanical point 
of view, one of the most remarkable and interesting 
features of the country. Isolated from the surrounding 
area in the course of geological changes and by 
reason of its depression possessing a torrid climate, it 
harbours the descendants of a tropical flora which 
probably flourished over a very wide area in an earlier 
epoch. Its flora is further modified by the saline nature 
of the soil of its southern end, due to the absence of a 
natural outlet for the waters of the Jordan. 

It. H. W. P. (§ 14 £). 

Of the six regions (based primarily on the distribution 
of land-birds) into which the surface of the world has 
14C Faun ^ een stJ bdivided by zoogeographers, Pales¬ 
tine belongs to the Palaearctic. It lies not 
far from the middle of the southern districts of the 
Palaearctic region of Sclater and Wallace, and in the 
Mediterranean sub-region. The Palaearctic region in¬ 
cludes all Europe, Asia north of the Himalayas, Northern 
China, Persia and neighbouring lands as far E. as the 
Indus and the extra-tropical parts of N. Africa, Egypt, 
and Arabia . x Of the sub-regions into which the Palae¬ 
arctic region is divided the Mediterranean is by far the 
richest, indeed by some authorities it is considered not 
so much a sub-region as a transition region whose fauna 

1 Some authorities group this vast expanse of land with the 
N. American continent as one region (the Holarctic), Lhus 
reducing the regions to five. 
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is an association of elements derived from the Palcearctie, 
the Ethiopian, and the Oriental regions, with each of 
which the area is contiguous. 

In its broader features, then, the fauna of Palestine is 
that of the Mediterranean sub-region, which includes 
Spain, the countries S. of the Alps, the Danube, and 
the Caucasus. Eastwards this fauna extends over 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Bcluchistan, southward across 
Arabia and Africa, its southern limit being the line of 
the Tropic of Cancer. Almost in the centre of this 
district, but a trifle to the E., lies Palestine. Since 
it is so near the gate which leads from Africa to Asia 
one is not surprised to find a considerable intrusion of 
Ethiopic forms. Still this is not so considerable as to 
alter the dominant Paloearctic facies of the fauna, which 
is still less modified by animals from the Oriental region. 
As usual the tracts of desert which lie to the E. of 
Palestine offer a very effective barrier to the dispersal of 
both beast and bird ; and but for this desert we should 
doubtless find a greater admixture of Indian forms. 

Palestine is characterised by a wide diversity not only 
of climate (§ 14^), but also of soil. Large areas are 
sandy deserts, and much is stony ground ; but there are 
also tracts of rich corn-fields and fruitful orchards, and 
although there are now no large forests, there probably 
were such in the past, and the smaller woods and thickets 
are still sufficient to give shelter to many sylvan birds and 
beasts. Both in climate and in the nature of the soil 


and its products, the country is adapted to a rich and 
varied fauna. 

According to Canon Tristram, Palestine possesses 
some 113 species of mammals, amongst which, however, 

. are counted several species no longer 
1W. Mammals. , o ljc found therei b| }, for wllose * x - 


istenee we have, as in the case of the Dos pri mi genius, 
fossil evidence, or, as in the case of Felts leo, the 
evidence of history. Of these 113, about one half are 
characteristic of the Paloearctic region. 

The mammals belong to the following classes : Hyracoidea , 1 ; 
Ungulata , several species of which are probably introduced as 
domestic cattle, etc., 23; Carnivora, 21; Insect Ivor a, 8; 
Cheiroptera, 17 ; and Rodentia , 43. 


The mammalian fauna is obviously rich and fairly varied 
for so small an area, the most striking character perhaps 
being the predominance of the Carnivores and Rodents. 

One of the Carnivores, Ursus syriacus , as was indicated by 
Canon Tristram, is not a true species. It is classed by 
Trouessart as a variety of Ursus isahellinus , which extends 
from the Caucasus to Thibet. Some authorities even regard the 
last named species as a mere variety of the European Brown 
Bear, U. Arctos . In any case, U. syriacus can no longer be 
reckoned as a species peculiar to Palestine. 

Of the 43 rodents, a number which Canon Tristram thinks 
may easily be increased, he counts no less than ten as peculiar 
to the district. Some of these have, however, since been shown 
to have a wider range ; thus Sciums syriacus is now recognised 
as a synonym for Sc. persicus which is widely distributed in 
Europe and Asia. Gerbil/us terniurus extends to the Euphrates 
valley. Dipus hirtipes , the rough-footed jerboa, does not, 
according to Trouessart, live in Palestine, where the fascinating 
little jerboas are represented by D. cegyptius , D. gerboa , and 
D. sagitta. Lcpus judece is recorded from Palestine alone ; 
but L. syriacus, L. sinaiticus, Gerbillus tceniurus, Psammomys 
fnyosurus, Acornys russatus, Mus preetextus , Rliomys mclan- 
urus all extend into neighbouring lands such as Syria and the 
Peninsula of Sinai, and some are found even farther afield. 


The rodents thus not only are rich in number but 
also show a marked proportion of peculiar forms. 
This is largely due no doubt to the fact that they form 
the dominant desert fauna. For the most part nocturnal 
in habit, burrowing in their holes during the day, at 
night they emerge and seek as food the succulent bulbs 
and tuberous roots of the desert flowers. 

The only peculiar Ungulate, Gazella arabica, and the coney, 
Proca^na syriaca, also extend through Syria and the Sinaitic 
peninsula, and the latter throughout Arabia, in the southern 
parts of which it is represented by a sub-species P. syriaca 
jayakari. The 13 other species of Procavia which together 
make up the class Hyracoidea are confined to the African 
continent and are widely distributed throughout the continent 
except along the northern border. 

It may further be mentioned that of the 113 mammals 
recorded by Tristram 34 are common to the Ethiopian 


region and only 16 to the Indian, a further proof of the 
efficiency of such a desert as that which stretches out 
E. of Palestine as a barrier to the dispersal of animals. 

The birds are even more pronouncedly Palaiarctic 
than the mammals ; of the 348 species recorded by 
TV d Tristram, 271 are also Paloearctic, 40 
* * Ethiopian (10 cf which are also Indian), 

7 Indian, 30 are claimed to be peculiar. Thus the 
avifauna is remarkably rich for so small a district, and 
this is partly due to the wealth of bird life at times of 
migration. Palestine has a winter season for many 
birds that summer farther north and a summer season 
for others that pass their winter in warmer climes. 
The essentially Palaiarctic character of the birds is 
perhaps best brought home to us by the statement that 
134 species are common to Britain and Palestine. 

One of the interesting features of the avifauna is that of the 
30 species common to Palestine and the Ethiopian region alone 
18 are found only in the Jordan and Dead Sea basins. In fact 
this deep cleft shelters the Ethiopian and Indian forms, very 
few of which are found outside it, whilst in it, except for some 
winter migrants, hardly any Palaiarctic birds are found. 
Thirteen of the 30 classed by Tristram as new or peculiar birds 
have closely allied Palaearctic forms. Eleven, however—and 
these are all found in the Dead Sea basin —are allied to Ethiopian 
or Indian forms, or to forms common to these two regions. On 
the whole the approximation is greater to the African avifauna 
than to the Indian ; but this is not so pronouncedly so as in the 
case of the Mammalia. 


Amongst the reptiles and Amphibia we find less 
trace of an Ethiopic invasion. 

Of the 91 reptiles and Amphibia recorded 
14 /. Reptiles by Tristram some 11 are peculiar, 49 occur 
and Amphibia, also in the Palmarctic region, 27 in the 
Ethiopian, and only 4 in the Oriental. There 
are in Tristram’s list 33 Snakes, 44 Lizards, many of which are 
deserticolous in appearance and habits, 7 Chelonians, 2 of them 
marine, and the single species of Crocodile, C. niloticus , which 
is found nowhere out of Africa but in Syria and Palestine, 
where judging from travellers’ tales it is much less common 
than formerly. 

The Amphibia include a newt, the beautiful Triton vittatus, 
Bu/o viridis s. vanabilis, the green toad ; B. pantherina s. 
mauritanica, the pantherine toad; Pelobates syriacus, the 
Syrian spade-foot toad ; Rana esculenta, the edible frog, and 
Hyla arborea, the tree frog. Doubtless further search would 
be rewarded with other species of Amphibia. 

The ichthyological fauna is by far the most char¬ 
acteristic of the five vertebrate groups. Of the 43 
, , species, only 8, and these found in the 

g. IS es. r j vers Q f t h e coa6 t ( belong to the ordinary 
piscine fauna of the Mediterranean basin. Out of 36 
species found in the Jordan system only one is common 
to the ordinary Mediterranean fauna. 

Two others, Chromis niloticus and Clarias macracanthus , 
occur in the Nile ; 17 others are found in the lakes and rivers of 
Syria and SW. Asia, whilst 16 species of the families Chrotnida, 
Cyprinodontidce , and Cyprinidce are peculiar to the river 
Jordan and its subsidiary streams and lakes. The discovery 
of Chromis (7 species) and Hetnichromis, typically genera 
of the East African lakes and rivers, in the valley of the Jordan 
is one of the most remarkable pieces of evidence of the con¬ 
nection of this gorge with the Ethiopian region. 

A good deal of work has been done on the molluscan, 
the arachnid, and certain classes of the insect fauna ; 
, T but, as is usually the case, our knowledge 

, ‘ n ' rer " of the Invertebrata lags behind that of the 
teorata. Vertebrata. In many cases the divisions 
of the land made in accordance with the distribution of 


the various groups of Invertebrata, in no way corresponds 
with the areas laid down by Sclater ; and for this reason, 
and because in the present state of our knowledge of 
the invertebrates of Palestine it would be premature to 
generalise, we shall not consider the invertebrate fauna 
in this article. A. E. s., §§ 14 c-h. 

Evidence of Palestine's being inhabited at an early 
date is afforded by many megalithic monuments similar 
p .... . in character to those so often met with 

. 0 1 ica e i sew here in widely separated quarters 

geography: of , he globc „ wotlld be rash lo 

pre-Israelite. ^ase U p Gn these too definite conclusions 
regarding the primitive population of the country. 1 


1 In this respect Conder’s Syrian Stone Lore (1S86), for 
example, is much too positive. 
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For thousands of years Palestine was an object "of 
conflict between the vast monarchies of western Asia. 

As Egypt, whenever she sought to extend her power, was from 
the very position of the country naturally led to make herself 
mistress of the E. coast of the Mediterranean, so, on the other 
hand, there were no physical boundaries to prevent the westward 
advance into Palestine of the Asiatic empires. For both Egypt 
and the East indeed the country formed a natural thoroughfare, 
in time of war for the forces of the contending powers, in time 
of peace for the trading caravans which carried on the interchange 
of African and Asiatic merchandise. 

It may, to a certain degree, be accidental that we 
have no detailed reports of the Syrian expeditions of 
the first pharaohs of dynasty 18 (cp Egypt, § 53). 
From the time of the great conqueror Thutmosis III., 
we find lists of foreign countries or cities very frequently 
as mural decorations of the temples. The most im¬ 
portant referring to Palestine (As. u. Eur. 15 7f) are : 

i. The list of Thutmosis III. in Karnak (T), 118 names, em¬ 
bracing northern and middle Palestine. Socoh (No. 67) is the 
southernmost city which we can determine ; Y(a)-ra-za (No. 60), 
said to have been farthest S., cannot be localised (As. u. Eur. 

* 5 ?., 1 59>" 1 . . 

ii. The list of Rameses II. in Karnak (R), enumerating re¬ 
bellious Palestinian cities (chiefly in Middle Palestine) which he 
had resubjugated (As. u. Eur. 165; copied in Medinet Habu 
by Rameses III.: see Rec. de Trav. 2O114 [1898]). both texts 
will soon be republished by the writer in MV AG. 

iii. Another small list (Ro) of such rebel cities in N. Palestine 
and north of it, is found on a representation in the Ramesseum 
(As. u. Eur. 220). It is much mutilated. 

iv. The list of cities of Judah and Israel conquered by Sosenk 
—Shishak (Sh.: As. u. Eur. 166); strictly, the only list refer¬ 
ring to biblical times. It seems to go back to sources written in 
Canaanitish (Phcenician) letters, whilst the other official lists all 
show traces of cuneiform originals. 

v. Finally, we might mention various small lists of Sety I. 
(St.), pertaining more to Phoenicia (eg., As. u. Eur. 191), and 

vi. The enumerations of cities and countries in the so-called 
‘Travel of an Egyptian,’ in (hieratic) papyrus Anastasi I. (An.) 
(time of Rameses II.; now generally understood as satirical and 
fictitious in the part in question; As. u. Eur. 172). 

The rest of our material consists of single occasional references. 

For the criticism of these lists the writer must em¬ 


phasise more than ever (As. u. Eur. 157) that they 
contain nothing but loose enumerations of names with¬ 
out any systematic arrangement. All attempts to find 
in the order of the names larger geographical groups or 
even the marches of the Egyptian armies have failed. 

The popular character of the inscriptions, which were primarily 
mural decorations, explains this deplorable lack of order and 
precision. (Compare the sharp distinction which the Assyri- 
ologist has to make between the strictly historical texts and the 
‘ Prunkinschriften ’ or ‘ texts of general laudatory phrases.’) For 
the mode of transcription, it must be borne in mind by the non- 
Egyptologist that the consonants are fairly well rendered (cp, 
on the principal equations, Egypt, § 12 a) as far as was possible 
with the Egyptian alphabet which, unfortunately, does not dis¬ 
tinguish between r and /, or s and z , but on the other hand 
keeps carefully asunder k and h. (The weakest point is the 
rendering of the dentals d , t, /.) The system of vocalisation, 
however (Egypt, l.c.), is always more or less arbitrary and 
ambiguous, and. although far from being perfectly worthless, 
as has sometimes been maintained, it is to be used only with the 
greatest possible caution. The present writer transliterates it, 
as much as possible, in imitation of the cuneiform system (which, 
we know, exercised a strong influence on the Egyptian ortho¬ 
graphy of foreign names) and of the methods of Assyriologists. 2 


Taking the list of Thutmosis III. (Th.) as basis 3 and 
marking the other lists with R (R 2 ), Sh., St. (i.e. t Sety), 
and An. (i.e., pap. Anastasi I.), we have the following 
cities which allow certain identifications 4 :— 

Kad-su 5 (An. distinguishes 4. K(f)e-ti-su-na, the Gada - 


Kad-su on the Orontes 
from Kcui-si in Galilee). 
Megiddo (Ya-ke-to, etc.); 

cp An., St., Sh. 

Ha-pl-y( thus, after Sayce, 
"who compared the Ha-zi of 
Amarna, in N. Palestine). 


suua of Amarna, 267, 

iWip- 

De-be-hu( An., Tu-bi-hi); cp 
Amarna Tubihi and bibli¬ 
cal n^D (As. u. Eur. 396). 
T(!)u-ti-y-na, bibl. Do- 
tha(i)n. 


1 French scholars commonly identify Y(a)-ra-za with an alleged 
modern Yerzd (?), Erzeh (?) ; but the name is doubtful. 

2 Consequently, the grave accent indicates not stress but that 
a sign can be used with the o or e vowel. 

3 The numbers prefixed to the names indicate their position 
in Thutmosis’ list. 

4 Doubtful names which do not admit of geographical identi¬ 
fication or a reasonable etymology have been omitted. 

5 Mistaken by the scribe for the KadeS on the Orontes and, 
therefore, placed first. 
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8. Ra-bi-na, a northern Libnah 

(or Lebonah ?). 

9. Ke-r-tl-naz(e)-n(!)a, a Kir- 

jath-Nasib; cp OLZ 2138. 

12. Ma • ra - ma, a DlliD—not 
Merom—also in R2. 

13. Ti-mas-ku, Damascus 
mixed in here by mistake. 1 

14. ’ A-ti-ra (an Addir) ; cp Sh. 

15. O-bi-ra, an Abel; cp on 90. 

16. Ham - tu, Hammath in 
Naphtali (not the great 
Hamath on the Orontes, 
cp As. u. Eur. 256). 

18. Sa-ma-na is, perhaps, 2 the 
Samhuna of Amarna, 3 or 
rather samen , ‘ fat place ’? 

19. Bi- a-ru-tu, a Beeroth (in 
Benjamin?). 

21. Sa-ru-na (not the plain 
but a city of) Sharon ; cp 
Amarna, 260, after Knud* 
tzon’s reading. 

26. Ka-nd (also St.), Kanah in 
Asher. 

27. 'A-ru-na (also Sh.), 'E-ru- 
na (i.e., 'Elyon), described 
as covering the road across 
Carmel (As. u. Eur. 158). 

28. '(E)-s-ti-ra-tu, Ashtaroth- 
Karnaim beyond Jordan. 

30. Ma-ku-ta , Makeddah (of 
Judaea?). 

31. Ra-ui-sa, Laish-Dan? 

32. Hu-za-ra, Hazor of Galilee 
(St., An.). 

33. Pa-hd-ra , frequently men¬ 
tioned (St., An., etc.)(Nj. 
u. Eur. 192). 

34. Ke-n-na-ra-tu, Chinnereth. 

36. ('A)-tl-m(e)-m (an Adum- 
mim ? cp An. A-da-mi-mi). 

37. Ka-su-na, Kishion. 

38. Sa-na-ma , Shunem (cp 
Sh.). 

39. Ma-sa-'-ra , Misheal. 

40. * A-k-sap , Aksaph (on An., 
cp As. u. Eur. 96, 173, and 
above, col. 1310, n. 4). 

42. Ta- a-na-k, Taanach (Sh.). 

43. Y(a)-b-ra- a-mu, Yibleam. 

44. Ke-n-tu-(c)-s-na , a Gath- 
Ashna ; cp Amarna, 257. 

46. 'A-y(a)-na. Ijon ; cp 95. 

47. * A-a-k (correct 'A-ka), 
Accho; cp St. 

48. Ru-sa-kad-s, a ‘holy moun¬ 
tain-top,’ tripsin; cp R. 

49. K(e) - ri-y(e) - vie -na, a 

K(thus R.)aryamin. 

50. B,a-ra, a ‘ Bor.’ 

51. Sa-m-sa-(e)-tl-ma (in a 
text of Amenophis II. 
Sa-m-sa-’(e)-ti-u [i.e., to]- 
ma), two gods Shamash and 
Edom joined. 

52. 'A-nu-h(e)-r-tu, Anaharath 
in Issachar. 

53 . 54- V-r*, Ophra (??). 

55. Ila-sa-bu ; cp Amarna Ha- 
sa-bu in N. Palestine. ~ 

56. Tl-su-ra-tl , the TuSulti of 
Amarna ; N. Palestine. 

57. Ne-ge-bu , not ‘ the desert 
place,’ 3.33 (so As. u. Eur. 
184, and often), but 3 £ 3 , 

‘ pass ’ (cp Josh. 19 33 ?). 

58. \e)-su-s-h(e)-n, Sashimi in 
Amarna. 

On 60, Y(a)-ra-za , the Yurza 
of Amarna, see above, § 15, i. 


62. Y(d)-pu, Joppa-Japho (also 
An. and in a novel). 

63. K(e)-n-tu , a Gath (Sh.). 

64. Ru-te-n (hardly Lod). 

65. O-nd, bibl. Ono. 

66. ' A-pu-ke-n, an Aphikim or 
(Aphek?). 

67. Sa-u-ka (Sh.), Socoh. 

68. Y(a)-h-ma, elsewhere I '(a)- 
ham , described as situated 
in the plain between Joppe 
and the Carmel. 

71. Ma-k-tl-ra, Migdol (St., 
Sh., etc.), a frequent name. 

76. Jiu-di-ti , Hadid. 

77. liar, a * mountain. 

78. Y(a)-sa-p-\e)-ra, now usu¬ 
ally understood as Joseph- 
el, although the s for 
Samekh would be un¬ 
usual. Cp Winckler, GI 
2 68 against it (also Joseph 

i-J 1, ii- § 1). 

80. K(e)-ru-ru (hardly Gerar). 

81. H(e)-r-'(e)-ra, ‘God's 
mountain.’ 

82. Ra-ba -6 (or 4 ), a Rabbah 
(”>• 

83. Nu-via-'-na \ evidently 

84. N(aY-ma-na / identical. 
The name Na'(d)vtan 
seems to point to the terri¬ 
tory of Benjamin. 

85. Ma-ra-ma-i(p)mP heights.’ 

86. ‘ni, a ‘ fountain py. 

87. Ra-h-bu, Rehob in Asher, 
Sh., An. 

89. He-y-k-ra-y-m , ‘double 
temple’(cp As.u. Eur. 88). 

90. O-bi-ra , an Abel. Fre¬ 
quent ; cp Sh., St., and 15. 

91. O-ta-ra- a, Edrei. 

92. O-bi-ra ; cp 90. 

95. 'A-y(a)-na, Ijon. 

96. Kii-ra-ma-na (‘vine¬ 
yards ' ?). 

97. Ba-tl-ya (rather yd), Beth- 
Yahweh?; cp As. u. Eur . 

313. 

99. O-bi-ra ; cp 15, 90, 92. 

101. IJa-ra-kii-ra, elsewhere 
written 11 u-r(e)-n-ka-ru, in 
southern Lebanon; cp As. 
u. Eur. 200, 204. 

102. Y(a)-'-k(e)-b-'A-ra, the 
much discussed name 
Jacob-el, also in R; cp As. 
u. Eur. 164 [Jacob, § i]. 

104. Ka-zi-ra , Gezer. 

105. Ra-ba-tu , a Rabbah ; cp 
Sh. 

107. ' d-m-ku , a ‘valley.’ 

109. Bi-'(e)-ru-tu; see above, 
I9 \ 

no. Bi-ti-sa-'(e)-ra , a Beth- 
sha-el; cp As. u. Eur . 193 
(Sh., St., An., etc.). 

in. Ba-tl-n-tl (sic!), Beth- 
Anath in Naphtali; Sh. 
correctly gives the 'Ain 
omitted here. 

112. 1 /a-ra-k-tu , Helkath in 
Asher. 

113. 'n-k-n(e)- a-mu (sic!), the 
‘fountain of Jokneain in 
Zebulun. 

114. R(e)-b-‘u, a ‘hill.’ 

116. Za-f-tt (elsewhere Ze-f-ti), 
on mount Carmel; a north¬ 
ern Zephath. 

X17. Be-ra-k-na ; cp Burkuna 
(thus Knudtzon) Amarna, 
43,164,which seems to have 
been situated in Issachar. 


An. mentions, of strictly Palestinian places, also: Shechem 
(cp As. u. Eur. 394) as Sa-ka-ma ; Ka-(i)ra-ti-(E)-n-bu, i.e., 
Kirjath-'Enab (a place N\V. of Jerusalem; also in St.); J (a)- 
'a-ni-na ( = Kirjath Jearim? evidently corrupted); Ba-ti (Beth, 
sic !)-Tu-pa-(i)ra (i.e., Kirjath Sepher, cp As. u. Eur. 174); 


1 Cp As. u. Eur. 234, for the mention in texts of Rameses III. 

2 The *Ain being omitted because the ma sign contained a 
silent 'Ain. Cp the double value of the point of with Cholem 
preceding. 

3 If Samhuna were a Simeon, (Winckler), it would be 

not the tribe but a city. 
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Ki-y-na — (Gina, Amarna), cp As. u. Eur. 174 on the biblical 
equivalent. A Zidiputi , mentioned between the last two places, 
occurs in Sh. as Za-d-p-t-ru—i.e Zadpet-El. An Aduruma 
is common to both sources, perhaps Adoraim in Juda. 

On the list of Shoshenk, see further Shishak. 

Gaza ( Gazatu also in An.) is mentioned frequently, Askaruni' 
Ashkelon twice, Sharohen (S.) in Simeon three times, Luz(A*«z<z) 
once, the important fortress Zareihan on the Jordan (Za-ra-tu- 
nd) twice, also the modern Sannur, and a number of places 
which admit no certain identification. 

The list of Shishak (Sh.) enumerates of known cities besides 
those mentioned before : Hapharaim (//a-pu-ru-m-d), Gibe'on, 
Beth-Horon, Kirjathaim (see As. u. Eur. 166, on the necessary 
emendation of Ka-d(e)'t(c)-m\ Ajalon (Ay-yu • ru-n), Beth- 
Tappuah (Ri-ti-ta-pu,sic .'), Pnuel, Azraon (? 'A-a-sa-in-d), Arad 
differentiated as ‘great Arad’ (‘A-ru'd '4 ru'bid) and Arad 
11(e)'ha-til, perhaps Jerahmeel (Yu-ra-hu'ind). \v. M. M. 


On the light shed by the Amarna letters { Israel, § 6) 
and the Assyrio-Babylonian documents, sec Syria, and 
on Me(r)neptah’s ’ Israel’ inscription, see Israkl, § 7. 
On the ethnology of primitive Palestine, see Canaan, 
and on the relatively late and artificial details of the 
geography of the various lsraelitish tribes see the several 
articles. 

Down to a very late date (the time of the Maccabees) 
the Israelites were almost entirely shut out from the sea- 
.. TcraolitieVi coast - T° thc of the land of the 
,. Philistines the maritime plain was in 

occupation. the hands of lhe ,> hoeniei;ins . see 

Dor. Even in the NT mention is made of a district 
of Tyre and Sidon to which we must not assign too 
narrow an extension inland. How matters stood in the 
country E. of Jordan it is hard to decide. The stretch 
from the N. of the Dead Sea to the Yarmuk (practically 
to the S. end of the Lake of Tiberias) was the only 
portion securely held by the tribes of Israel. See Gilead, 
Bashan, Manasseh, Gad, Reuben, Moab, Mesha, 
Ammon. 

Our information in regard to the divisions of the 
country during the regal period is very defective. At 
„ , „ any rate, the list of Solomon's twelve 

17. JN. ana b. , officers - in x K . 4 (see Baana, Ben- 
ing oms. IluRj Ben-deker) is derived from 
ancient sources. It is noticeable in this document that, 
whilst the boundaries of some of the districts appear to 
coincide with the tribal boundaries (cp Tribe), the 
political division was not based on the tribal. In the 
account given in i K.ll mention is made of only one 
tribethat remained true to David, by which must naturally 
be understood the tribe of Judah. The boundary, in fact, 
so far as it related to the tribal territory of Benjamin, 
seems to have varied from time to time ; cp Benjamin 
(col. 538, beginning). It was to the kingdom of Israel, 
with its general superiority in strength and infiuence, that 
all the Israelite districts beyond Jordan were attached. 

That the northern kingdom consisted of ten tribes (i K. 12 ) is a 
highly artificial compulation. The small extent of the southern 
kingdom is evident from a list (if indeed it be 1 rust worthy) given 
in 2 Ch. 11 of the towns fortified by Rehoboam, As regards the 
capitals of the northern kingdom, the royal court was originally 
at Shechem (Nabulus), from the lime of Jeroboam I. at Tirzah 
(not yet securely idenlified ; cp Tikzah), and from the time of 
Omri at Samaria (Sehastiye); the house of Ahabhad its seat for 
a season at Je/reel (Zer'in). 

To describe in detail the boundaries or divisions of 
Palestine in later times is rather a historical than a 
geographical task. 

The lisis for the post-exilic period (found in the books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah), containing a series of new topographical names, 
require a very careful examination, owing to the tendency of the 
Chronicler to introduce late elements into his literary material. 1 
That Edomites forced their way into S. Judah, is a known fact 
(see Eoom); this part of the country came to be known as 
Idumea. 1 1 also appears that there was a Jewish population not 
only in a portion of the old territory of Judah and Benjamin, but 
now to the N. of Bethel. 

Before we proceed to the Graeco-Roman period it will 
be well to consider the names by which the country in 
general was called at different times. 


1 On the difficult questions involved, cp Ed. Meyer, Ent. d. 
Jud. (1896), p. 151. See also Ezra-Nehemiah, and special 
articles on these ‘ new names ’ in the present work. 


i. Gilead was the centre of the power of the Israelites on the 
E. side of Jordan, and the whole country which they possessed 

there bore this name. Gilead consequently is 
18. General opposed to Canaan, the 4 Promised Land ’ (cp 
names. 1 . *585* n- *)• The southern portion ulti¬ 
mately received the name of the individual tribe 
of Judah, as indeed the northern kingdom was frequently called 
after the most powerful tribe of Ephraim (q.v. i. § 1 ; Joseph i.). 

ii. The name of the southern kingdom appears in cuneiform 
inscriptions as mat (ir) Ya-u-du (di); and it is said (see Ahab, 
§ 4) that mat Sir’lai occurs once for the land of Israel, though 
more frequently it is called mat Humri (Land of Omri). That 
even the Assyrians occasionally included Judah under the 
designation Palastu or Pilistu (Philistia) has not been absolutely 

? roved ; but there is nothing improbable about the supposition. 

t cannot be taken for granted, however, that the cis-Jordan 
country bore the name of land of the Philistines at a time when 
it was the scene of a great development of the Philistian power ; 
the name was rather, as so often happens, extended by their 
neighbours from Philistia proper to the country beyond, and 
from the Egyptians it passed to the Greeks. In the OT PeRshet 
(see Philistines, § 1) is still always restricted to the Philistine 
coast-plain; the same is the case in Josephus ; and in Herodotus, 
though the usage is not very explicit, Pala:stina appears usually 
to have no wider application. Gradually, however, lhe designa¬ 
tion Pal.x-stina Syria, or simply Pakestina, came into vogue, and 
was made to include even the country E. of Jordan, and con¬ 
sequently the whole territory between Lebanon and Sinai. 
See, further, Philistines, § 1, etc. 

\Ve now return to the divisions of Palestine. Already 
in the book of Kings (that is, by the time of the exile) 
19 L t r name ShGmgron (Samaria) is applied 
. to the territory of the northern kingdom, 

1 visions. j. Qr menl j on j s ma d e of the 4 cities of 


Samaria ’ (2 K. 17 26 23 19; cp the late narrative-passage, 
1 K. 1332). In the apocryphal books of the OT, Judrea 
and Samaria (!' a/napeins , "Za/napis, lafxapeia) are op¬ 
posed to each other ; but the limits of the two divisions 
at the time of Christ, and for centuries previously, can 
hardly be laid down. 

Thus in Josephus the Mediterranean coast as far N. as Acre 
is assigned to Jud.ea (q-r .); towards the S. this country was 
bounded by Idumea; in the N. it extended to about 8 m. to the 
S. of Nabulus (Shechem). Whether Samaria (q.Z’.) extended 
from the Jordan to the sea is uncertain; in the N. it reached 
the souihern edge of the plain of Esdraelon, the frontier town 
being *En Gannim (Jenin). Galilee was originally the district 
in the neighbourhood of Kedesh, afterwards distinguished as 
Upper Galilee. The Jewish population was there largely mixed 
with Phoenicians, Syrians, Greeks, and even Arabs(see Galilee). 
The whole maritime region to the N. of Dor was still called 
Phoenicia in the time of the Romans, and thus does not strictly 
belong to Palestine in our sense of the word. 

Along the coast, as well as more especially in the 
N. of the country, many Greek colonies were established ; 
how strong the foreign influence must have been in 
Samaria and Galilee is evident from the preservation of 
so many Graeco-Roman names like Neapolis (Nabulus), 
Sebaste (Sebastiye), Tiberias (Tabariye). Elsewhere 
too, in the S. for example, the old nomenclature was 
altered : /Elia was substituted for Jerusalem, Azotus 
formed from Ashdod, and so on ; but the old names 
were always retained in the mouth of the people. The 
N. of the country and the trans-Jordan region were 
much more thoroughly brought under the influence of 
the Greeks and Romans than the south. 

The Greek towns in some cases date from the time of 
Alexander the Great, and others were founded by the Ptolemies ; 
but most of them owe their origin to the Seleucids. One district 
of the trans-Jordan region retained at that period its old name 
in the Greek form of Peraja. Josephus says that this district 
extended from the Jordan to Philadelphia (Rabbath Ammon, 
‘Amman) and Gerasa (Jerash), went southward as far as 
Macha;rus (Mkaur on the Zerka Ma'in), and northward as far 
as Pella (Fahl opposite Beisanj. 

Adjoining Pernea, and mainly to the E. of Jordan, 
lay the Decapolis (</.v. ), which was not, however, a 
continuous territory, but a political group of cities occu¬ 
pied by Greek republics distinguished from the tetrarchies 
with their Jewish-Syrian-Arabic population in the midst 
of which they were scattered. 

Little requires to be said about the division of the 
country in later Roman times. 

In the fifth century a threefold partition began to prevail:— 
Palaisiina Prima (roughly equal to Jndjea and Samaria), 
Palacstina Secunda (the countries about the upper Jordan and 
the Lake of Gennesaret), and Palsestina Tertia or Salutaris 
(Idumea and Moab). In the time of the crusades the same 
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names were applied to three divisions (at once political and 
ecclesiastical) of the country W. of Jordan,—Pahestina Prima 
or Maritima being the coast region as far as Carmel (with 
Caesarea as its archbishop's see), Palaestina Secunda comprising 
the mountains of Judah and Ephraim (with the patriarchal see 
of Jerusalem), and Palsstina Tertia corresponding roughly to 
Galilee (with its bishop’s see at Nazareth). The country E. of 
Jordan was called Arabia, and was in like manner divided into 
three parts lying N. and S. of one another. 

Palestine is by no means so strikingly a country apart 
as is usually supposed. It lay, as already mentioned, 
0 , near the great military highway from western 

r* ut^3 6 to Egypt and Africa. The traffic by 
sea was also formerly of importance ; and 
even in the Middle Ages something was done for the 
protection of the harbours. At no time, however, was 
the country in the proper sense of the word rich ; it 
hardly ever produced more than was necessary for home 
consumption. The great trading caravans which passed 
through were glad for the most part to avoid the high¬ 
lands, and that region at least was more or less isolated. 

The following is a brief survey of the principal routes, 
partly as they ran formerly, partly as they are used 
still. 

From Egypt a road runs by el-’Arish (Rhinocolura) or ‘ the 
River of Egypt’ (q.7>.) by Rafah (Raphia) to Gaza ( q.v .). 
From Gaza another runs by Umm Lakis, formerly identified 
■with Lachish (q.7 f .) t and Bet Jibrin (Eleutheropolis) across the 
mountains to Jerusalem. Northwards from Gaza the main 
route continues along the plain at some distance from the sea 
(which in this part has piled up great sand dunes) to el-Mejdel 
(perhaps Migdal Gad) near Ashkelon, and so on to Ashdod 
(Esdud, AzotusX From Ashdod a road runs by 'Akir (Ekron) 
to Ramie, an important town in the mediawal Arabian period, 
and Ludd (Lod, Lydda). From these towns, which are con¬ 
nected with the port of Yafa (Japho, Joppa), there run to 
Jerusalem three routes, of which the one most used in antiquity 
was evidentlyjhe northern one passing by Jimzu (Gimzo) and 
the two Bet *Urs (Beth-horon), not the one now followed—viz., 
by ‘Amwas (Nicopolis) and Wadi ‘Ali. From Yafa a road 
continues along the coast by Arsuf (Apollonia) to the ruins of 
Kaisariye (Caesarea), then past Tantfira (ruins of Dor) and 
‘Athlit (Castellum Peregrinorum of the crusaders) and round 
the foot of the promontory of Carmel to Haifa and Acre (a 
town of great importance from early times). Another route 
starting from Ludd runs north, close to the mountains by Anti- 
patris (now Kefr Saba or Ras el-'Ain ?) and Kakun, and ends at 
Khan Lejjun. The Great Plain offered the easiest passage 
from the coast inland. el-Lejjun (a corruption of the Latin 
Legio) was certainly an important point; it is still generally 
identified, according to Robinson’s suggestion, with the ancient 
Megiddo ( q.v. ). In the vicinity lie the ruins of Ta'annuk 
(Taanach), and farther S\V. the great centre of Jenin (see 
(En-ganm.m). From Acre there also runs a road directly 
E. over the mountains to Khan Jubb Yusuf. The coast road 
from Acre northwards passes through ez-Zib (Akhzib, Ecdippa) 
and by the t wo promontories of Ras en-Nakura and Ras el-Abyad 
(Scala Tyriorum), and so continues to the maritime plain of 
Tyre. 

To return to the S., from Egypt (Suez, Arsinoe) the desert 
was crossed to Ruheibe (Rehoboth), Khalasa (Elusa), and 
Bir-es-Seba* (Beersheba), the route went northward to ed- 
Paheriye (see Achsah) and el-Khalil (Hebron). In like 
manner a road from Aila up the Arabah valley crossed the pass 
of e§-Sufah (see Halak, Mount) to Hebron. 

One of the most frequented highways traverses the central 
mountain chain northwards, and, though somewhat difficult in 
various parts, connects some of the most important places of 
central Palestine. Starting from Hebron, it runs past er-Rama 
and Halhul through the Wadi el-Biar, and leaving Bethlehem 
on the right holds on to Jerusalem, where a branch strikes E. 
by Khan Hadrur (probably there was once another route) to 
Jericho. From Jerusalem northwards it naturally continues 
by Sha'fat past er-Ram (Rama) to el-Bire (Beeroth), and then 
onwards by ‘Ain el-Haramlye (see Baca, Valley of), Sinjil, 
and Khan Lubban through the Mukhna plain to Nabulus 
(Shechem). From this point a route runs down to the Jordan 
and es-Salt (Ramoth Gilead?); another passes by Tubas 
(Thebez) north-eastward in the line of the Jordan valley to Beisan 
(Bethshean, Scythopolis). _ The road across the highlands passes 
a little to the E. of Sebastlye (Samaria, Sebaste), running along 
the W. side of the Merj-el-Gharak and past Tell Dothan 
(Dothan) to Jenin. Thence the road northward to Nazareth 
skirts the E. side of the plain of Esdraelon, and from Nazareth 
a path strikes to Acre. The caravan route proper passes from 
el-’Afule north-eastwards past Jebel et-Tur (Tabor) to Khan 
et-Tujjar (where several roads cross), and reaches the I^ake 
of Tiberias near Mejdel (Magdala). It keeps by the shore 
only for a short distance. Having traversed the small plain of 
Gennesar, it begins again to climb the mountains where they 
approach the lake at Khan Minye (which, however, for many 
reasons, cannot be Capernaum [but see Capernaum]), and then 
it goes on to Khan Jubb Yusuf, strikes down again into the 
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valley of the Jordan, and crossing the river at Jisr Benat 
Ya'kub holds on across Jebel Hish to Damascus. 

The mountain district of Samaria is crossed by a great number 
of small roads ; but none of them are true caravan routes or 
worth particular mention. An old caravan route once ran 
northwards up the Jordan valley from Jericho to Beisan; and 
from Beisan an important, now less frequented, road crossing 
the river at the bridge el-Mejami* struck NE. to Flk, Tseil, and 
Nawa in Hauran, and finally to Damascus. 

In the country E. of Jordan a great highway of traffic ran 
from Petra (or really from the Elanitic Gulf) by Kerak (Kir 
Moab) to Rabba (Rabbath Moab, Areopolis); in front of Aroer 
(Wra’ir) it crosses the Mojib (Arnon) and runs northwards 
through the highlands to Hesbiin (Heshbon), and thence to 
‘Amman (Rabbath Ammon, Philadelphia). A route also led 
from Jericho to es-Salt (which could also be reached from 
Hesban) and thence northwards to the Jabbok and Jerash 
(Gerasa) ; then from Jerash one stretched NW. by Tibne 
to Mkes (Gadara) and the valley of the Jordan, and another 
NE. to the Zumle and Hauran or more precisely to Bosra 
(Bostra), and so on to Damascus. It must also be mentioned 
that the great pilgrim’s track direct from Damascus to Medina 
and Mecca skirts the eastern frontier of the country. 

A great many roads await more detailed investigation ; what 
has been said may suffice to show what lines of communication 
there were and still are between the more important places of 
Palestine. See Trade and Commerce. 


There are no trustworthy estimates of the number of 
inhabitants in the country at any period of its history. 

— . ,. Certain districts, such as Galilee, have, 

21 . Population. there is no doub( from earlv times 

been much more populous than certain other districts ; 
the desert of Judah and some portions of the country 
E. of Jordan must all along have been very sparsely 
peopled. The figures given in the book of Numbers 
indicate that the whole country contained about 
million souls,—it being assumed that the statistics do 
not refer to the time of the wandering in the wilderness, 
and that the details may be suspected of being artificially 
adjusted. The number 2^ to 3 millions may indeed be 
taken as a maximum ; the population can hardly ever 
have been more than four times its present strength, 
which is estimated at 650,000 souls. Thus, in the 
most flourishing period, about 250 to 300 inhabitants 
would go to the square mile, whilst at present there may 
be about 65, a number which is rather above than below 
the mark. 

The population of Palestine, even at an early date, 
was very mingled ; for even at the time of the immigra¬ 
tion the Israelites included foreign elements, and later 
they absorbed or were absorbed by the Canaanites. 
The Philistines, Moabites, and others in course of time 
were merged in the new nationality. From the period 
of the exile colonies from the E. settled in the country, 
and so powerful did the Aramrean contingent gradually 
grow that Aramrean became the popular tongue 
(Hebrew, § 7; Aramaic, § 2/.). Next were added 
Greek and Roman colonies. 


The Arabic element exerted considerable influence even 
before the days of Islam ; with the Mohammedan conquest it 
became the dominant power, though it was only by slow degrees 
that it obtained numerical superiority. The Arab tribes trans¬ 
planted to Palestine their old distinctions, especially that 
between northern and southern Arabs (Kais and Yemen). The 
Arab peasantry is still divided into clans ; for example, the 
districts of the Beni Hasan and Beni Malik to the \Y. of 
Jerusalem, those of the Beni Harith. Beni Zeid, and Beni 
Murra to the N., and that of Beni Salim to the E. Till 
recently the relation of the separate clans of fellahln was one of 
mutual hostility, and, unhindered by the Turkish government, 
they engaged in sanguinary' conflicts. 

In manners and in language (though Arabic is uni¬ 
versally in vogue) the Palestine peasants retain much 
that is ancient. It is extravagant, however, to maintain 
from the traditions they preserve that primeval Canaanitc 
elements survive among them. The prevalent type, in 
fact, is Syro-Arabic, or in many districts pure Arabic ; 
and their superstitious customs are partly remains of 
Syrian beliefs, partly modern Arabic reproductions, 
under similar external conditions, of ancient supersti¬ 
tions. These remarks are applicable to the saint 
worship at present spread through the whole Oriental 
world. A. s. (§§ 1-14<7, 16-21) ; H. h. w. i». (§ 14^) : 

A. E. s. (§§ 14 c-h) ; w. M. M. (§ 15). 
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The older literature — down to 1878 — is registered by R. 
ROhricht, Bibliotheca Geographica Palestine? (1890). In the 
newer exploration of Palestine the credit of 
22 . Literature, having effectively led the way is due to E. 

Robinson (BR, 1841 ; Later Biblical Re - 
searches , 1856). Of recent French work upon Palestine the 
most important is that of De Guerin (Description tie la 
Palestine , 1868 ff.). The Palestine Exploration Society pub* 
lished in 18S0 Conder and Kitchener“s Map 0/ 1 Western Palestine 
(twenty-six sheets ; in 1881 in six sheets). The maps them¬ 
selves contain much that is precarious and doubtful; but on the 
other hand the Memoirs, Name Lists, etc., by which the larger 
map is accompanied, are of permanent value. G. A. Smith’s 
HG is excellent and critical, and contains copious refer¬ 
ences to the literature of the subject. The PEFQ St. (from 
1869 onwards), as also the ZDPV (from 1878) must also be 
mentioned. 

On Fauna :—Brit. Mus. Cat. of Fishes, Reptiles; A. Heilprin, 
Geographical and Geological Distribution of Animals ; G. A. 
Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land; H. B. Tris¬ 
tram, The Fauna and Flora of Palestine , 1884; Trouessart, 
Cataloeus Mamntalium, 1898-99 ; A. R. Wallace, Geographical 
Distribution of Animals , 1876. 

G. E. Post, Flora of Syria , Palestine and Sinai. 

PALISADE (xapaS). Lk. 19 4 3 RV*"*. See Siege. 
PALLU (N-I^S ; 4)<\AAoyc [BADFL]),one of the sons 
of Reuben, Gen. 4 t> 9 Ex. 614 Nu. 2658 1 Ch. 5 3 (in Gen. <f>aA- 
AouS [A], </>aAAov [L], in Nu. </>aAAou (BAL, but <f>av Aou [BJ in 
v. 8], in Ch. ^>aAAoue [L]). The gentilic, Palluites ('K^p, $aA- 
Aov[e]t [BAFL]), occurs in Nu. 265. 

‘ Carmi ’ and ‘ Pallu ’ (sons of Reuben) both probably represent 
fragments of * Jerahmeel,’ viz., cm’ and Cp Peleg. 

T. K. C. 

PALMA CHRISTI, PALMCRIST (P^p), Jon. 46 
EV m 2-, EV Gourd {q.v.). 

PALMER-WORM (DTJ, root meaning ‘to cut off’; 
KAMTTH ; eruca; mentioned thrice in the 

OT (Joel 14225 Am.49f). Probably the leaf-eating 
larva of some lepidopterous insect was intended ; like 
our word ' caterpillar,’ the term was probably used 
vaguely. 

The Greek Ka^m], which expresses the idea of 1 bending ’ or 
‘looping,’ may perhaps denote a looper or measuring worm— 
the larva of some geometric moth. 

‘ Palmer-worm ' in the sense of ‘caterpillar’ is said still to 
linger in some local dialects (e.g. in that of Lhe New Forest). 

A. E. S. 


PALM TREE. 1. “VOR tamar oiNii . 1 Ex. 1527 
Lev. 23 40 Nu. 33 9 Dt. 34 3 Judg. 1 16 3 13 2 Ch. 2 S 15 Neh. 815 
Ps. 02 12 [13I Cant. 7 7 f [Tf] Joel 1 12 ; also Jn. 12 13 Rev. 7 9t). 
In Hebrew, Syriac, and Ethiopic tamar is the name 
of Phcenix daclylifera , L.; in Arabic it 
1* name ’ denotes not the tree, but its fruit. 

Arabic has two names for the tree — dakal and nahl ; the 
former, which is also found in Aramaic and occurs in Gen. 10 27 
as the name of an Arab tribe (see Diklah), has the special 
signification of a palm bearing plentiful dates, but of an inferior 
sort; whence Guidi ( Della Sede , 20) has ingeniously conjectured 
that it is the older Arabic name, derived from a time when the 
palm received little or no cultivation, and bore inferior fruits. 
Nahl , on the contrary, which is peculiar to Arabic, he connects 
with the sense of excellence , and supposes it came into use later 
to denote the cultivated tree which bore a larger and finer fruit. 
The history of the Hebrew word is obscure. Some scholars 
connect it with the verb ’ itma'arra ‘to stand stiffly upright ’; 
but a more probable suggestion is Guidi’s (/.c.) jhat tamr is a 
dialectic variation of thavtar , which means ‘ fruit ’ in general, 
and came to be specially applied early in the history of the 
Semitic languages to the palm and its fruit, as the fruit par 
excellence. 

The fact that this word is common to Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Arabic 2 proves it to be very ancient ; its 
absence from Assyrian is one of the proofs on which 
von Kremer, Guidi, and Hommel base their theory that 
the Assyrians and Babylonians were the first of the 
Semitic nations to quit the parent stock. 

As the camel among animals, so the palm tree among 
plants possesses primary importance in the life of desert 

_ —, ... ,. people like the Arabs. It has existed 

2 . Its cultivation . 1 • ,. 

xvo tumvawuu. since prehistoric times over a vast 

area ‘ in the dry, warm zone which extends from the 


1 In Ex. I527 Nu. 3.89, © has for DHOfl, mshtgy <f>otvtKtov. 

2 Eth. tamart has by some scholars (e.g. , Hommel, Sduge- 
thiere , 412) been regarded also as an ancient word ; hut Guidi 
gives reasons for supposing that it is a comparatively late loan¬ 
word from Arabic. 


Senegal to the basin of the Indus, chiefly between the 
15th and 30th degrees of latitude’ (De Candolle, Origim r, 
240). There has been much discussion as to where it 
was first cultivated (see esp. Th. Fischer’s monograph 
Die Datlelpalme, Erganzungsheft no. 64 zu Betermann’s 
Mitlheilungen) ; but it is enough to say that we have 
evidence of very early cultivation in Egypt, Babylonia, 
and (so far as we can indirectly infer in the absence of 
records) Arabia. Syria, on the other hand, lies some¬ 
what N. of the proper latitude for the palm ; and, with 
the exception of the famous palm-group at Jericho, the 
tree has probably never been common in Palestine, 
though the biblical references are sufficient to show that 
its appearance was not unfamiliar (note especially the 
'palm tree of Deborah,’ Judg. 4s, and its mention in 
Joel 112 among common fruit-trees). 1 

As is well known, the palm flourishes best in a dry 
and even rainless atmosphere, provided that its roots 
can reach a supply of subterranean water. This has in 
some cases to be provided by artificial irrigation ; in 
others the need is supplied by nature. 2 The twelve 
wells of Elim, beside which the seventy palm-trees grew, 
seem to point to early cultivation in that region (see 
Elim). The place-names Tamar {q.v.) and Hazezon- 
Tamar 3 (see En-gedi) confirm this inference, and 
though the title ’ city of palm trees ’ was doubtless 
applied to different places (cp Bertheau on Judg. 1 16 
[and especially Greene, The Hebrew Migration from 
EgyP^ 27 3]), one of which was Zoar {q.v.), no place 
bears it with so much justice as Jericho (Dt. 343 2 Ch. 
2815, and probably Judg. 1 16 313; but cp Jericho, 
§ 2). The group of palms at Jericho {q.v. , § 10) 
which has now entirely disappeared, must in ancient 
times have been very large. It is referred to by 
Theophrastus, Diodorus, Strabo, Pliny, Tacitus, and of 
course also by Josephus, who remarks {IIJ iv. 83) that 
the ‘ fatter ’ sort of palms, when pressed, yield a fairly 
good honey (see Bee). 4 

[The abundance of palm trees in Babylonia, and the 
veneration for sacred trees in the form of conventional¬ 
ised palm trees, is naturally referred to under Paradise 
(§ 11, col. 3579). Tylor and Haupt have described with 
much fulness of scientific and Assyriological knowledge 
the sacred ceremony of the artificial fecundation of the 
palm tree {PSBA 12 383 ff. ; note in Toy’s Ezekiel , 
transl., SHOT 182 ff.). Winckler’s theory that the 
tamar in Palestinian place-names has a mythological 
explanation seems to be derived from the acute mytho- 
logist Stucken {Aslralmythen, 73-75) ; according to him 
Tamar is the Palestinian counterpart of the Babylonian 
goddess Istar (see, e.g. , Wi. G 1 298227). See, however, 
n. 3, and cp Tamar.] 

In Hebrew poetry the palm tree is an image of pros¬ 
perous growth (Ps. 9212 [73]) and tall comely stature 
, (Cant. 77/. [8/.]). With the use of its 
3. In poe ry. benches at the feast of booths (Lev. 23 40 
Neh. 815) we may connect the ' branches of palm trees ’ 
in Jn. 1213; whence are derived the reference in Rev. 
79, and the use of palms in the services of the Christian 
church. Much information as to statements about the 
palm in later Hebrew will be found in Low, 109 ff. 

The branches or date-stalks (AV ‘boughs’) of the palm are 
once referred to (Cant. 7 8 [9]) by the name D'JpJp. The cor¬ 
responding Aramaic word sisdnd is likewise specially appro¬ 
priated to the date-bearing stalks (Low, 119). 

1 [Palms grew in the Middle Ages at Tiberias, according to 
Makdisi (quoted by Del. Kin Tag in Kapernaum, 151), and 
probably grew in ancient times, as Tristram states that they still 
do, within Jerusalem (see Furnace, 5)]. 

2 Trees naturally supplied are termed by the Arabs ‘ baal palm 
trees ’ ( Rel. Sctn.{~) 99). 

3 [It is possible (see Crit. Bib.) that *lC|t, ‘palm tree,’ and 
^KOnV* ‘Jerahmeel,’ have sometimes been confounded by the 
scribes. This applies to Baal-tamar, Judg. 20 33, near Gibeah ; 
to ‘lr hat-temarim, the city of palm trees; and to Hazezon- 
tamar, which should perhaps be read Kadesh-jerahmeel ( = the 
En-gedi of 2 Ch. 20 2).] 

4 See Schurer, GVK 2 ) 1 311-313. 
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2. Whereas IDFl, tamar , occurs only as a noun in the absolute 
state, “lph, tdmer , twice (Judg. 45 Jer. 10 sf) appears as a con¬ 
struct ; it is difficult to believe that this traditional pointing 
really represents the true original form. On Judg. 45 see Crit. 
Bib. 

3. rnbTI, 1 timdrdh (on the spelling see Baer on Ezek. 40 22), 
is repeatedly used (1 K. 6 etc.) for the palm as an architectural 
form. This tree played an important part in the development 
of Egyptian architecture (Fischer, op. cit. 5). See Temple. 

[4. 7H3, ruihaly according to Perles (JQR 11 [1899] 688 f.\ 
sometimes means ‘ palm tree ’; so at any rate in Nu. 24 6 Ecclus. 
50 12 (reading ^rp ‘like palm-branches,' cp © of Ecclus. 

(TTe\e\rj tyoLvUmv, and see above, § 1, first note). Probably 
this is right; and, taking a hint from Schultens, who for a 
time took * n Job 29 18 to mean ‘palm tree' ( Liber 

Jobi , 1737, p. 813 see Phcenix), we shall do well to read 

hm for Vin in Job (l.c.), rendering the whole passage, 

And 1 said, I shall grow old like the cedar (J'pTft nNTDJJ), 

Like the palm tree (VnJ3) I shall multiply days. 

On Nu. (/. c .)—where for D-HS read and Job ( l.c .) see 

Cheyne, Exp.T , Dec. 1899, and for the older views see 
Dillmann.—-T. K. c.] jj. M. 

PALTI CP'PQ, § 52 ; cJ>^Aj[e]f [BAL]). x. Husband 
of Michal (q.v .), described as a ‘son of Laish,' that 
is to say, probably, a citizen of Laish or Laishaii (read, 
however, ‘Shalisha’), to which xS. 2544 appends the 
gloss ‘ which was of Gallim ’ — i.e. , of Beth-gilgal (1 S. 
2044 2 S. 3 i5; <pa\Tn}\ [BA], (paXriov [L, gen.]). In 
2 S. 3 15 he is called Paltiel. See Bahurim. 

Note (1) that both Gallim and Bahurim are probably distorted 
fragments of Jerahmeel (they are designations of the centre of 
a Jerahmeelite clan); (2) that Michal and Merab are very 
probably the same person, both names having sprung from 
Jerahme’elith, and consequently (3) that Palti (miswritten in 
2 S. 3 15 Paltiel) and Adriel (<7.7'.) are also the same person. 
Probably Palti comes from Palti or Pelethi (’n^D)—a corruption 
of Sarephathi (see Pelethite), and 'Adriel from Jerahme'el. 
The names are virtual synonyms; in 1 Ch. 27 10 a Paitite is 
described as ‘of theb’ne Jerahmeel ’ (crit. emend.; see Paltite). 
See further Merab, Meholathite, Saul, § 6. 

2. b. Raphu, a Benjamite chief, one of the twelve ‘ spies ’ (Nu. 
13 g [P]). Very possibly to be explained as no. 1; cp Japhleti, 
which may have a similar origin. Raphu probably comes either 
from Jerahme’el or from Sarephathi; cp r Ch. 4 12, and see 
Paseah, Rephael. ’ X. K. C. 

PALTIEL §§ 30 52 ; as if ‘God’s deliver¬ 
ance,’ but see Palti). i. See Palti (i). 2. b. Azzan, of 

Issachar, one of the ‘princes’ nominated to divide Canaan 
amongst the tribes (Nu. 34 26 [P]; d)aAr[e]t«A [BALFvid. (A a . 
tcijA)]). 

PALTITE ; o KeAcoQei [B], o <J>eA- 

Aa)N€l [A], o (J)AArONi [L]), the designation of Helez 
(Hilles?), one of David’s thirty (2 S. 2326), meaning, 
according to most scholars, a man of Beth-palet 
(?•»•)• 

The ‘ Pelonite ’ (\fi??n) of 1 Ch. 11 27 (6 faKwet [BN], 6 
(f>aAX(ori [AJ, o c^eAAwvi [L]), 27 10(0 etc 0 aAAou?[llA], 6 <f>aX\uivi 
tL]), is, most commentators think, a corruption of ‘Paltite’ 
(so Kittel); Marquart {Fund. 19), however, would read ‘ Keila- 
thite ’ (ti 7 ypil \ cp B above) on the ground that ‘ man of Beth- 
palet ’ should strictly be 'nSsn JV3- But Paltite seems to be the 
name of the clan, and Beth-palet that of its chief settlement. 
In 1 Ch. 27 10 Helez is further described as ‘of the bne Ephraim ’; 
perhaps (as in 1 S. 11) □nEK may be a corruption of [SJx^nTV 
Palti (q.v.) seems ultimately to mean ‘ Zarephathite ’; i.e., the 
clan had a Zarephathite or Jerahmeelite connection. 


PAMPHYLIA (ttam(J)yAi<\. Acts 2 io 13 i 3 M24 1538 
27 5> * the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia’ ; 1 Macc. 15 23). 

1. Description, was P™P“ly the strip of 

r plain bordering the bay of Adalta, that 
remarkable indentation in the southern coast of Asia Minor 
between Capes Chelidonia and Anamur. The plain itself 
retreats like a bay into Mt. Taurus at its back, and at the 
eastern and western extremities of Pamphylia the hills 
advance and rise often sheer from the water (see Ph aselis ). 
The narrowness of the territory of the Pamphylians is 
indicated by the fact that in 480 B.C. they provided 
only thirty ships to the fleet of Xerxes, as against fifty 

1 Plur. Dnbn or nfnbn. 
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from Lycia, and one hundred from Cilicia, the neighbour¬ 
ing territories on the E. and the W. (Herod. 7 9 i/). 

The Romans put Pamphylia under the governor of 
Cilicia in 103 B.c.—Cilicia at this period ‘being the 

2. History. Roman term for a S reat > ill-defined, half- 
subdued agglomeration of lands, comprising 
parts of Cilicia, Pamphylia, and other regions’ (Rams. 
Hist. Comm, on Galatians , 103 f.). 1 Coming down to 
36 B.C., we find Pamphylia—or rather the more inland 
mountainous part of it, which apparently had been under 
the surveillance of Polemon of Laodiceia (Rams. op. 
cit. no) — added to the territories of the Galatian 
Amyntas (Dio Cass. 4932 ; Strabo, 571). When Amyntas 
was slain by the Pisidians in 25 b.c. (see Galatia, § 
3) Pamphylia was not incorporated with the Province 
Galatia, but was treated as a separate governmental 
district, 2 and subordinated probably either to the 
governor of Galatia or to that of Syria and Cilicia. 
It was apparently not until 43 a. d. , in the reign of 
Claudius, that Pamphylia and Lycia were combined 
as a separate imperial province (Dio Cass. 60 17 : see 
Lycia). 

The character of the country, a narrow strip, about 80 m. long 
(640 stades , Strabo, 667) and never more than 20 m. wide, separ¬ 
ated from the interior by the steep and lofty range of Taurus, 
accounted for the fact that none of the Pamphylian cities 
became important. ‘ The mountain wall of Taurus prevented 
all heavy traffic from crossing the short lines between the plateau 
and the southern sea, and turned it along the road that led to 
the Aegean’ (Rams. Hist. Geogr. 0/ AM , 58). The climate 
also, with hot, damp, and stagnant air, was unfavourable to Greek 
settlers. Consequently Pamphylia never became completely 
Hellenised ; the native element, oriental in its sympathies and 
character, triumphed over the Greek. The Pamphylians, in 
these circumstances, showed a backward civilisation (Strabo, 570: 

‘ though living S. of the Taurus, they have not quite given up 
their robber-habits, and do not allow their neighbours to live at 
peace’). See Side. 


Pamphylia was visited by Paul and his companions, 
in the regular course of their mission, after traversing 

3 . Paul’s visit. Cyp , rus ( Acts , 13l 3 >- Nevertheless, no 
work was done in the province; 
Paul passed on to Antioch in Pisidia ( v. 14). Taking 
this fact in conjunction with the statement in Gal. 4x3, 
that through ‘ infirmity of the flesh ’ the Gospel was first 
preached to the Galatians, Ramsay has plausibly sug¬ 
gested that * the sudden plunge into the enervating 
atmosphere of Pamphylia ’ brought upon Paul an attack 
of fever, and compelled him to go to the higher ground 
of the interior (St. Paul the Traveller , 93 ; Church 
in the Rom. Emp. ( 5 ) 61 f. ). This theory has the 
merit of satisfactorily explaining the refusal of John 
Mark to accompany Paul beyond the Taurus (v. 13, cp 
Acts 1538). On the return journey mission work was 
attempted in Perga, apparently with slight success (Acts 
1425 ; cp Neapolis). The only other Pamphylian 
town mentioned in the NT is Attaleia. That a con¬ 
siderable number of Jews were found in the country 
about 139 B. c., we learn from 1 Macc. 15 23, as well as 
from Acts 2 10 ; and, conversely, the slow progress made 
by Christianity here during this early period is evidenced 
by the fact that Pamphylia, as well as Lycia, does not 
occur in the list of 1 Pet. 1 r. 

(Pamphylia, in part, is elaborately described in Lanckoronski’s 
Stddte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens.) w. J. W. 


PAN. For (1) *vd> «>» (2) iva, kiyyur , and (3) *m£) f 
pdriir , see Cooking, § 5, i. a, b, and c (on sir see also Altar, 
§ 9 a). For (4) ronD> mahabath , and (5) QXGn» hdbittim , see 
Cooking, § 7; for (6) marhiseth , see Cooking, § 7 ; 

for (7) JYliyiS, masreth (2 S. 13 9 f) see Cooking, § 5, i. (where the 

reading is emended), and for nn*?S> selahah (2 Ch. 35 13) see 
Cruse, 3. 


PANEL (rn|DD), 1K.728 RV^-, AV Border. 
See Laver. 


1 Cp Cic. Verr. ii. 1 38, ‘quomodo Lyciam, Pamphyliam, 
Pisidiam, Phrygiamque iotam . . . afflixerit’: summed up as 
provincia Cilicia, id. op. cit. chap. 17 . This refers to 80 b.c. 

2 Dio Cass. 53 26 , t a t< \ujpta ra etc nlj? IIa/u,0vAia? wporepov 
T(p ‘A/ivora irpo<TV€p.r}9li'Ta tu> i5tu> i'o/xw aircSodr). 
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PANNAG (J 3 S ; ka[c]cia [? BAQ]), in Ezek. 27 17 1 
is taken by AV apparently as a place-name and by RV 
as a common noun, untranslated, with the marginal 
note 1 perhaps a kind of confection ’ (cp Bakemeats, 
§ 3. end). 

The text needs correction, as most critics allow. Cornill 
proposes to read Jin, ‘ wax ’; but almost certainly [53, ‘ vine ’ is 
the right word. For RV’s ‘and pannag, and honey,’ read ‘and 
grape-syrup ’ (|D3 ti’P'lt). The Hebrew phrase is parallel to the 
Mishnic phrase for date-syrup (CHS FI C>31). Bliss’s view of the 
apparatus traceable at the wine-presses at Tell el-Hesy is thus 
confirmed. Cp Honey, § 1 (3). Observe that nN53 ( see Storax) 
precedes, for so we should read for MT's (see Minnith); 
in Gen. 43 11 the very same products are mentioned together. 
Cp Dabbksiietii. T. K. C. 


PAPER (xApTHc)r 2 Jn. i2f. See Papyri, § 2. 

For the ‘paper-reeds,’ RV ‘ meadows’ (JYny) of Is. 19 7 t see 
Reed, 2, and Nile. 


PAPHOS (tta 4 >OC. Acts 136 13). The town visited 
by Paul and Barnabas on the first missionary tour was 
New Paphos (mod. Baffo), originally the port 
* 1 e * of Old Paphos. The kingdom of Paphos, in 

the extent of its territory, its wealth, and its fame, was 
second only to that of Salamis {q.v.). It embraced 
the western part of Cyprus, touching on the N. the 
territory of Soli, on the S. that of Curium, and extend¬ 
ing inland a distance of 20 m. as far as the range of 
Troodus. While under an independent king, its capital 
was Old Paphos (HaXcua llanos, later IIaXcu7ra</>os ; cp 
Strabo, Paus.), the modern Kuklia , on the left bank of 
the Bocarus (mod. Didrizo), about 10 m. SW. of Baffo , 
and 2 m. from the sea (cp Strabo, 683, 8 <rov €v 81 kcl 
(TTadiois inrlp t ?}s 0a\dTT7)$ i8pvfj.Hr), v<popfiov <!x ov<ra )- 
Paphos owed its celebrity to the temple and worship 
of the * Paphian Queen’ (77 6 ea ij WacpLa, or 77 \\a<pia 
_ i.- ,1 simply, in inscrr. also Favatraa. See 

. a ive CU . £ amm i g er Dialeki- itischriflen , 
1 iff., isff-) whom the Greeks identified with Aphrodite 
(see Perga). 

The temple was near Old Paphos (Paus. viii. 5 2), which thus 
became the religious capital of the island. The kings of Paphos, 
of the clan of the Cinyradfe, were also hereditary high priests 
of the temple, a dignity which they retained down to the annexa¬ 
tion of the island by the Romans in 58 n.C. 1 

In course of time the old town lost its importance, 
and the port usurped its position and became the 
administrative capital of the island in Roman times 
(cp Acts 187); 2 but the wealth and greatness of the 
shrine of the goddess were not thereby impaired (cp 
Strabo, 683). 

The cult was that of a nature-goddess similar in 
character to the Babylonian Istar, the Phoenician 
Astarte. She was a native goddess of the Anatolian 
peninsula and the ^Egean islands (cp Rams. Cities and 
Bisk, of Phrygia , 1 89 ff. ; Hist. Comm . on Galatians , 
35 f. ). As the result of long and close intercourse with 
Syria, this worship in Cyprus was overlaid with 
Phoenician elements. 


The characteristic of the worship lay in the strongly organised 
college of priests or priestesses living, often in thousands, round 
the temple (cp Strabo, 55S, ofComana Pontica ; see Diana), and 
the sensual excesses of the devotees, and their self-mutilation 
(cp Athan. Contra Gnrc. 10, rqi' cTn6vp.iai> deonot-qa-avres 
vpoaKvvovfTtv, the Cyprian cultus the ‘deification of lust'). As 
at other centres of the worship, the goddess was represented 
only by a conical stone (cp Max. Tyr., to Se ayaX/xa ovk av 
ei/tdo-ais d AAci ru rj jrvpa/xiSi XevKf) Tac. Hist. 23. Cp Coins, 
and see Perga. * So also at Pessinus in Galatia). 


Models of the image were sold as charms (Athen. 
15 18; cp the ‘silver shrines’ at Ephesus, Acts 1924, 
used somewhat differently). The fame of the Paphian 
shrine attracted costly gifts and distinguished pilgrims 
(for example, Titus visited it before undertaking his 
campaign against the Jews, Tac. Hist. 22/.). 


1 The modern Primate of the island is entitled /xaxapituraros, 
and perhaps inherits his privileges from the pre-Christian 
priestly guild (Gardner, New Chapters in Creek History , 172). 

2 New Paphos in its turn gave way to a new settlement about 
a mile to the N., the modern Ktima, the administrative capital 
of the district. 


The apostles appear not to have come into direct 
conflict with this worship, as Paul was destined to do 
_ ,, ... later at Ephesus. It should be re- 

membered that an analogous cult must 
have been familiar to them at Antioch in Syria. 
Although a considerable time must be implied in the 
expression ‘go through the isle’ (Acts 13 6, AV, 8ie\66vTc $ 
8\r)v ttju vrjaov), this did not bring them into collision 
with the native priests as the work was confined to the 
Jewish synagogues (v. 5). The conflict with Elymas 
(Bar-Jesus) before the Proconsul was, on the face of it, a 
personal one. (See, further, Barjesus, Paul.) 

See P. Gardner, Nero Chapters in Greek History ; D. G. 
Hogarth, Devia Cypria. All that ancient authors say about 
Paphos gathered by Al. R. James in Joum. 0/ Hell. Studies , 
^ l lSff' For description of temple, excavations, etc., see ibid ., 
158-215. W. J. W. 


PAPYRI. 1 The use of papyrus as writing material 
is very ancient. According to Kenyon, 2 the oldest of 
the written papyri that have come 

1 . P a pyrus as down to our day is a leaf containing 
writing material. accounts dating from the reign of 

King Assa of Egypt (about 3580-3536 b.c.). From 
these early times down to a late date in the Arabian 
period papyrus continued to be, in a very special sense, 
the characteristic writing material of Egypt. Although 
apparently at first sight brittle and perishable, it is in 
point of fact as indestructible as the pyramids and 
obelisks, and it is to the magnificent power of resistance 
possessed by the papyri that, to a large extent, we owe 
the revival of knowledge of ancient Egypt which has 
occurred in recent times. 

As to the mode of preparation of papyrus leaves in¬ 
accurate statements are frequently met with. Very 
recently it has been said, 3 but incorrectly, that they 
were made from the ‘ bast' of the papyrus plant. The 
elder Pliny (HN 13 n-13) gives a description 4 of the 
process of manufacture which technical examination of 
extant papyri has made intelligible. It is thus explained 
by Kenyon : 5 — 

c The pith of the stem of the papyrus plant was cut into thin 
strips, the width of which was of course determined by the 
thickness of the stem, while their length varied considerably 
. . . These strips (Lat. philyree) were laid side by side to form 
a sheet. Each sheet was composed of two layers, in the one of 
which the strips ran horizontally while in the other they were 
perpendicular. The layers were attached to one another by 
glue, moistened with water—preferably, it would appear, the 
turbid water of the Nile, which was supposed to add strength 
to the glue. The sheets thus made were pressed, dried in the 
sun, and polished so as to remove unevenness in the surface ; 
and they were then fit for use.’ 

The papyrus plant, from the pith of which the strips just 
spoken of were obtained, Cypcrus papyrus , L., Papyrus A nti - 
quorum, Willd., besides occurring in Egypt, 6 is met with in 
Sicily, especially near Syracuse, and also in Italy by the 
Thrasymene lake.? 

The size of a papyrus leaf is, as ought never to have 
been questioned, variable. Kenyon 8 has brought to¬ 
gether some measurements. For most writings of a 
non-literary nature (letters, bills, receipts, etc.) a single 


1 The etymology of the word ‘papyrus’ remains uncertain. 
See Nestle, E inf\ih rung ft ), 41 ; Lagarde, J 7 itthcil. 2 260. [For 
the etymology generally' accepted among living Egyptologists, 
cp Egvpt, § 8. Bondi, starting from the Talmudic orthography 
np'S'E. was the first to propose to take the name papyrus as 
'a-p-ydr (i or the belter form yo'or, cp Nile) ‘the (thing or 
product) of the river’— i.e. , ‘the river-plant.’ This etymology 
is highly probable, or at least superior to all other etymological 
attempts. — w. m. m.] 

2 The Paleography of Greek Papyri , 14. 

3 Gregory, Textkritik, 1 7 (1900). . 

4 This description has been popularised by r G. Ebers in his 
Kaiser Hadrian. Cp also Ebers, ‘ The writing material of 
antiquity'’ in Cosmopolitan Magazine, New Aork, Nov. 1893 
(Nestlei 2 ), 40). 

5 Paleography, 15. . ... 

6 B. de Montfaucon, ‘Dissertation sur la plante appellee 
Papyrus’ in Mem. de VAcad, royalc des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lett res, 6 (1729) 592 ff. ; Franz Woenig, Die PJfanzen itn 
alien SEgypten, ihre Hcimat, Gesckichte , hultur , 1886, pp. 
74 ff. [Cp Egypt, §8; Rush .1 

? SeeHoskyms-Abrahall, Acad. 19th March 1887, 776(Nestled. 
40). 

6 Paleography , 16 f. 
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leaf was sufficient ; for longer texts, especially of a 
literary character, the required number of leaves were 
glued together into a roll. 1 The papyrus-roll was the 
classical form in which literary productions appeared in 
antiquity. Ordinarily the writing was upon that side of 
the leaf on which the fibres run horizontally [recto); the 
back (verso) was made use of only on exceptional 
occasions. 2 If a papyrus leaf is found to be written on 
both sides and by different hands, it is, generally speak¬ 
ing, safe to assume that the writing on the recto side is 
the earlier. It is only in rare cases that the leaves of a 
papyrus roll are written on both sides. 

Nestle 3 4 recalls Rev. 5 1 / 3 t/ 3 Atoi' yeypaixp.lvov eaiuQev kou 
onurdev where some MSS. have eertoOcv tcai ej-ujOev or epLirpoadev 
*at O 7 ri<r 0 ei/. 

In the later centuries of antiquity the papyrus book— 
the Codex—is met with as well as the papyrus-roll, 
and ultimately, as we know, the codex gained the upper 



Papyrus Plant (from living specimen at Ivew). 


hand. It is not accurate to say that the transition from 
the roll to the codex began with the introduction of 
parchment. 

A few examples will suffice. The British Museum possesses 
a fragment of a codex of the Iliad written upon papyrus and 
probably dating from the third century a.d. ; 4 amongst the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri there is a leaf from a codex of the Gospels 
or of the NT, containing Mt. 1 i-g 12 14-20 and dating from the 
third century; the same collection includes other biblical 
codex fragments. The Heidelberg University Library possesses 
twenty-seven papyrus leaves of a LXX codex dating from the 
sixth or the seventh century'. The famous so-called Logia- 
fragment of Oxyrhynchus also comes from a codex. 

Even if there were no allusions to the papyrus in the 
OT, the immense importance of recent papyrus finds 

_ tj-vt 1 for the study of biblical and Christian 

references. antlc l mt y would f ull y account for the ex¬ 
istence of an article on the subject in a 
biblical encyclopaedia. The Hebrew writers, however, 
do occasionally refer to the papyrus plant (*oij, Is. 18 2 
RV, Ex. 23 RV m £*; see Rush), and as a writing material 
we find a reference to papyrus in 2 Jn. 12, where x^P rr l^ 
(EV ‘ paper') clearly indicates a papyrus leaf. Again, 

1 Kenyon, op. cit. 17 pf. 

2 U. Wilcken, ‘ Recto oder verso,' Hermes , 22 (1887) 487 ft. 

3 Eirtfuhrung ( 2 ), 41. 

4 Kenyon, Palceography , 27, where also other examples will 
be found. 
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in the well-known passage, 2 Tim, 413 (see Parch¬ 
ment), we cannot doubt that by ra / 3 i/ 3 \ta papyrus 
books are intended. 

Since 1778 when an unknown European dealer in 
antiquities bought from Egyptian peasants an original 
3 Recent P a Py rus roll of 1 9 1 ' 2 a.d. and at the 

* same w ’ tnessed how they set fire to 

finds'their some ^fty others and revelled in the 
aromatic perfume thus produced, 1 the 

^ * lower valley of the Nile has yielded a 

vast wealth of papyri written in all possible languages 
and separated in time by thousands of years. Already 
in the second and third decades of the nineteenth 
century not a few papyri from Memphis and Setopolis 
in Middle Egypt, and from This, Panopolis, Thebes, 
Hermonthis, Elephantine, and Syen6 in Upper Egypt, 
had reached our European museums, though noticed by 
few, and read and studied by still fewer scholars. Then, 
to leave out of account various single finds in other 
years, came the great discoveries in the province of el- 
Faiyum (see Egypt, § 50) in 1877, when the heaps of 
ruins to the N. of Medinet-el-Faiyum (tj tCov KponodeiXuv 
7 roXis, afterwards called ij rCov ’EpcnvoirCov 7 ro\ts) yielded 
hundreds and thousands of precious leaves and fragments 
of leaves. Since that date find has succeeded find with 
great rapidity. The most remarkable point to notice is 
that most of the papyri have been unearthed with the 
spade. From this we gain a most valuable hint as to 
the light in which these documents of antiquity are to 
be viewed. In the papyri which come to us from the 
Faiyum, from Oxyrhynchus (el-Behnesa), and elsewhere 
we are not to see the remains of great collections of 
archives, but only what has survived from ancient waste- 
paper-baskets and rubbish heaps to which had been 
consigned old minute-books and ledgers from public 
or private offices, second-hand and worn-out books 
which were destined after a long slumber in oblivion 
to possess in the far future an importance never dreamed 
of by their writers. 

The great mass of the papyri is non-literary. Law- 
papers of the most various kinds—leases and loans, 
bills and discharges, marriage-contracts and wills, 
certificates, magisterial orders, advertisements and 
notices of penalties, minutes of law proceedings, assess¬ 
ments in large numbers ; besides letters and notes, 
school exercises, magical texts, horoscopes, day-books, 
and so forth. The contents of these non-literary 
writings are as manifold in their variety as life itself. 
Those in Greek, numbering many thousands, cover a 
period of about a thousand years. The oldest go back to 
the early Ptolemies and thus to the third century b.C. ; 
there are others that bring us down far into Byzantine 
times. The whole shifting scene of Greek and Roman 
history in Egypt during this long interval passes in these 
leaves before our eyes. Of the significance of these 
Greek documents alone—not to speak of the abundance 
of others in Coptic, Arabic, Latin, as well as other 
languages—for our knowledge of antiquity in the largest 
sense of that word there can be but one opinion. 
They mean a resuscitation for us of a large part of 
ancient life. They bear witness to the conditions of 
the past with an accuracy, a warmth, and a fidelity such 
as can be predicated of no ancient author and of only a 
very few of the ancient inscriptions. The tradition 
handed down to us by the writers of antiquity is always, 
even at its best, secondary; it is always more or 
less artificial and sophisticated. The inscriptions are 
often cold and dead things like the marble on which 
they are carved. The papyrus leaf is alive ; one sees 
autographs, individual peculiarities of penmanship—in 
a word, men ; manifold glimpses are given into inmost 
nooks and crannies of personal life for which history has 
no eyes and historians have no glasses. These insig¬ 
nificant-looking scraps give a vitality that was previously 

1 Wilcken, Die griechiscken Papyrusurkunden, 10; cp also 
with what follows. 
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wanting to the history of law in the first instance, 
but also to the history of human culture in general, and 
in a very marked degree to the study of historical 
philology. It may seem a paradox ; but it can safely 
be affirmed that the unliterary papyri are more im¬ 
portant in these respects than the literary. The peculiar 
treasures of science which lie hidden in those new fields 
are not the fragments of ancient art and literature which 
they may perchance contain, but the fragments of living, 
palpitating actuality which we may hope to recover 
from them. It will be a matter of regret if, while every 
scrap of any ancient book is forthwith treated as a sacred 
relic and published in facsimile whatever its inherent 
merit, the non-literary remains are only partially made 
known. Any trivial lease, for example, may perhaps 
contain a form of expression which*supplies the long 
sought missing link between a form of the kolv ^ in its 
beginnings and another of a neo-Grecian dialect that 
has been developed therefrom. 

(a) In the prevalent tendency to over-value the literary 
element it is not surprising that theological research 
a. TThlVal a A should have found its chief enrichment 
la ni 'T- in the fragments of biblical and old- 
Christian books which have been re- 
papyri. covered. It is certainly true that we 
have abundant cause to be thankful for every addition to 
our knowledge in what concerns texts and sources. 
The most important of the recent discoveries—at least 
so far as Greek is concerned—may be here briefly enumer¬ 
ated. Inexhaustive lists are given by C. Haberlin 1 
and F. G. Kenyon. 2 


A. Septuagint. 

1. Gen. 14 17, Brit. Mus. Pap. 212. 

2. Genesis-fragments in Archduke Rainer Collection, Vienna. 

3. Ps. 10 [ 11 ] 2-1S [ 19 ] 6 and 20 [21] i 4 -34 [ 35 ]6 Brit. Mus. 
Pap. 37. 

4. Ps. 11 [ 12 ] 7-14 [ 15 J4, Brit. Mus. Pap. 230. 

5. Ps. 39 [ 40 ] i6-40 [41 ]4, Berlin Museum. 

6 . Fragments of Ps. 5 10S 118 135 138-140 in the Amherst 
Papyri, nos. 5 , 6 . 

7. Fragments of psalms in Archduke Rainer Collection, 
Vienna. 3 

8. Jobl 21-22 and 23 in the Amherst Papyri, no. 4. 

9. Cant. 1 6-9, Oxford Bodleian MS. Gr. Bibl. g. 1 (P). 

10. Is. 383-5 13-16, Archduke Rainer Collection, Inv. no. 
8024 (Guide, no. 536). 

11. Ezek. 5 12-6 3 with the diacritical marks of Origen, Oxford 
Bodl. MS. Gr. Bibl. d. 4 (P). 

12. Zech. 4-14 and Mai. 1 - 4 , twenty-seven leaves written on 
both sides formerly in the possession of Theodor Graf, and now 
in the Heidelberg University Library. 4 


B. Septuagint and Aquila. 

13. Gen. 1 1-5, Amherst Papyri, no. 3c. 


C. Judaica. 

14. Several fragments bearing on the history of Judaism in 
Egypt : in Berlin, Paris, London, Gizeh, and in the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri; see TLZ 23 (1898) 602 f 

15. Fragments of Philo in the Bibliotheque 5 Nationale, 
Paris. 

D. Nero Testament . 6 

16. Mt. 1 1-9 12 14-20, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, no. 2. 

17. Fragments of Mt. in the Bibliotheque Nationale at the 
end of the Philo Papyrus. 

18. Fragments of Mt. in the Archduke Rainer Collection, 
Vienna. 

19. Lk. 530-64 in the Bibliotheque Nationale at the end of 
the Philo Papyrus. 

20. Lk. 7 36-43 and 10 38-42, in Archduke Rainer Collection, 
Vienna, Inv. no. 8021 (Guide, no. 539). 

21. Jn. 1 23-31 and 33-41, and 20 11-17 and 19*25, Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, no. 208. 


1 ‘ Griechische Papyri' in Centralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen, 
14 iff. 

2 Palceography , 131 fp. 

3 The Louvre and the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris also 
possess papyrus fragments of psalms, which have not yet been 
edited. 

4 Will shortly be edited by the present writer. 

5 Kenyon, Palaeography , 145, describes them as belonging 
to the museum of Gizeh. 

6 The fragments Mt. 15 12-16 IS Mk. 15 29-38 Jn. 1 29 spoken of 
by Kenyon, Palceography , 132, are not on papyrus but on parch¬ 
ment. I’he library of St. Mark’s, Venice, possessed a Book of 
the Gospels on papyrus; see Haberlin, no. 166. 
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22. Fragments of the Gospels in Archduke Rainer Collection ; 
see Haherlin, no. i68<* and b. 

23. Rom. 1 1-7, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, no. 209. 

24. 1 Cor. 117-20 613-18 734 10-14, in the library of Bishop 
Portiri Uspensky at KiefT. 

25. 1 Cor. 1 25-27 2 6*8 3 8-10 and 20, Sinai. 

26. Heb. 1 1, Amherst Papyri, 3 bA 

27. An amulet containing passages from Ps. 90 [ 91 ], <S, Rom. 
12 and Jn. 2, in Archduke Rainer Collection, Inv. no. 8032 
(Guide, no. 528). 

E. Other Old-Christian Literary Texts. 

28. Fragments of an extra-canonical Gospel (?), in the Arch¬ 
duke Rainer Collection : portions of the narrative of Peter’s 
denial. A full discussion of this fragment with careful reference 
to the voluminous literature that has appeared regarding it will 
shortly be published by Dr. H. Muller of Paderborn. 

29. The so-called Logia-Fragment, Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 
no. 1, published also separately as Aoyia l)]<rov : Sayings of Our 
Lordfrom an early Greek Papyrus discovered ami edited , rvit/i 
Translation and Commentary , by Bernard P. Grenfell and 
Arthur S. Hunt , Lond., 1897. This fragment also has been 
the subject of a voluminous literature of which it is impossible 
to give an account here ; an exposition of the questions which 
have been raised by this important discovery would far exceed 
the limits of our space. This, however, may be remarked: 
the crucial question is not as to the origin of the leaf (whether 
from the Egyptian or some other extra-canonical gospel or 
from some other writing) but simply as to the genuineness of 
the words of Jesus which it records—a question to be answered 
only on internal grounds. The present writer takes a more 
favourable view of them in this regard than is done by most of 
his fellow-workers. 

30. Fragments of a Hebrew-Greek Onomasticon sacrum in 
the Heidelberg University Library. 2 

31. The Shepherd of Herrnas, Sim. 27-10 u. 42-5, Berlin 
Museum. 

32. Fragment of a book (by Melito of Sardes ?) upon Prophecy 
with a citation from the Shepherd of Herrnas, Aland. 11 9./, 3 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrus, no. 5. 

33. Fragment of a Gnostic (Valentinian ?) writing, Oxyrhyn¬ 
chus Papyrus, no. 4 verso. 

34. Fragments of Basil of Caesarea epp. 5, 6, 293, 150, 2, Berlin 
Museum. 

35. Fragments of Gregory of Nyssa Oeiopia ets t'ov tov Mwv- 
<re'ws fiiov, Berlin Museum. 

36. I 'itce Sanctorum , Paris MustSes Nationaux, no. 7403, 7404, 
7405, 7408, and Fond du Faioum, no. 261. 

37. Theological Fragments in Brit. Mus. Pap. no. 455. 

38. Ibid. no. 113 ; neither this nor the preceding has as yet 
been fully determined. 

39. Fragments of Cyril of Alexandria, de adoratione in spiritu 
et veritate , Dublin. 

40. Cyril-fragments in the Archduke Rainer Collection. 

41. Letter of a Patriarch of Alexandria to the churches of 
Egypt, with citations from the commentary of Cyril on the 
Gospel according to John, Brit. Mus. Pap. no 729. 

To this list have to be added several liturgical and homiletical 
fragments. 

For theology great importance attaches also to the fragments, 
in Coptic, of biblical, gnostic, and other old Christian writings 
—such as the Acta Pauli in the Heidelberg University Library 
now being published by Carl Schmidt. 

( b) The non-literary papyri also supply matter which 
is of direct importance for the study of Christian anti¬ 
quity. This remark applies, to take one example, to 
those documents — ranging from the period of the 
Ptolemies down to the late Caesars — which name 
Jewish inhabitants of the most various places in Egypt 
and thus contribute to our statistical knowledge of that 
cosmopolitan Judaism which so powerfully affected the 
spread of Christianity. Or again, those papyri which 
enable us to settle the chronology of the prefect Munatius 
Felix and thus to fix the date of an important work of 
Justin Martyr’s ('AiroXoyia irirtp XptcrTLavCov) ; once 
more, the famous Libelli of certain libellatici which have 
reached us from the days of the Decian persecution are 
highly important documents from a great period rich 
in martyrs. Then, too, we have many private letters 
of otherwise unknown Christians which have long been 
published, but have never as yet received the attention 
they are well entitled to claim. Even the legal docu¬ 
ments belonging to the Christian period contain in their 
formulas, and occasionally also in details of their varied 

1 The Louvre, Paris, possesses an as yet unedited fragment 
of the Epistle of Jude. 

2 About to he edited by the present writer. 

3 So A. Harnack (SBA, 1898, 516-520). In Kenyon, Paleo¬ 
graphy, 137, the fragment is given as a portion of the Pastor 
Hermai itself. 
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contents, many fresh contributions towards the history 
of Christianity. 

In speaking in some detail of the importance these 
B QiiivrilHarv noil-literary papyri have for the biblical 

utility 7 student ’ their value for Greek Philology 
in general—and especially for the study 
of the Greek OT and NT—is what requires mention 
first. 

Until the papyri were discovered there were practically 
no other contemporary documents to illustrate that phase 
and form of the Greek language which comes before us 
in the LXX and NT. In those writings, broadly, 
what we have, both as regards vocabulary and mor¬ 
phology, and not seldom as regards syntax as well, is the 
Greek of ordinary intercourse as spoken in the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean, not the artificial Greek 
of the rhetoricians and litterateurs, strictly bound as it 
was by technical rules. This language of ordinary life, 
this cosmopolitan Greek, shows unmistakable traces of 
a process of development that was still going on, and 
in many characteristic respects differs from the older 
dialects, as from the classical Attic. It is true that a 
few extra-biblical specimens of this later Greek were not 
wholly wanting ; there were for example inscriptions 
dating from the period of the Diadochi and Roman 
emperors, the vocabulary of which often shows surpris¬ 
ing affinities with that of the OT and the NT. Hardly 
any attention was given to these, however, with the 
result that a widespread opinion arose—it may be 
said to be the prevailing opinion even now —that the 
Bible or at least the NT is written in a special kind of 
Greek—called 4 biblical ’ or ‘ New Testament 1 Greek. 
Prof. F. Blass, as recently as 1894, 1 laid it down that 
NT Greek ‘ is to be regarded as something by itself and 
following laws of its own.' This thesis is a factor of 
great potency in exegesis, especially in that of the NT, 


and at the same time a refuge and shelter for every¬ 
thing that is arbitrary and devoid of method. It will 
not, however, be able to hold its ground long in presence 
of the papyri. It is one of the pre-eminently valuable 
results of the recent .finds—with which we may also 
group the ostraka‘ 2 and inscriptions, that they correlate 
the Greek OT and NT with other contemporary texts, 
and compel what used to be called Philologia Sacra 
to become in the best sense of the word secular. 

A few special points may be particularised. 

{a) The papyri render possible a full realisation of 
the fact that the LXX is an Egyptian book. The fact 
itself of course is not new ; but it is by the unearthing of 
these hundreds of leaves which we now possess, written 
under the same sky, in the same air and at the same 
time with the venerable Bible of the Jewish Dispersion 
and of the most ancient Christianity, that we are able in 
imagination to restore the book once more to its original 
home. Every translation involves alteration. Luther’s 
Bible is a German Bible not merely because it is a 
rendering in German but also because it could not pass 
through the mediating mind and genius of its great 
translator without receiving some impress of his per¬ 
sonality. So in like manner the LXX was not merely 
a rendering into Greek, it is also an Egyptianising of 
theOT. 

| n Gen. 50 if. we read of ‘physicians’ who 

embalmed the body of Jacob and the translator has called them 
embalmers' we see in this an added detail due to the influence 
of their surroundings ; evra^iaorifc was, as a papyrus dating 
from 99 B.c. informs us, the technical name for the functionary 
whose business it was to embalm.3 Or when O’D 'P'£N in Joel 
1 20, and in Lam. 347 are rendered ch^ecreis v6arwi v we 

have again an Egyptianising trait: a papyrus of 258 b.c. shows 
us that afaens tov vScltos was the technical expression for the 
freeing of water by opening the Nile sluices ; the translators 
lead the Egyptian reader who knows no water-courses to think 
of canals. ^ 

1 Theol. Lit.-Ztg. 19 [1894] 338. “ ‘ 

2 U. Wilcken, Griechiscke Ostraka aus A egyp ten u. Nubien , 

* vols., 1899. Cp TheoL Lit.-Ztg. 20 (iqoi) 

3 Deissmann, Bibelstudien , 117 (ET Bible Studies, 120/). 

*/b. t op.cit. 94 jr.( 9 SJ?:). * 
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(b) The papyri render possible a more accurate in¬ 
vestigation of the orthographical problems which come 
before the editor of the canonical texts. 

For copious illustrations on this point, see Deissmann, Neue 
Bibelstudien , 9 ff. ( = Bible Studies, 181 _^C)and Moulton {Gram¬ 
matical Notes from the Papyri , 31 Jf.; Notes from the Papyri , 
281). 

(c) The same remark applies to the morphological 

problems (Deissm. Neue Bibelstudien, ET 186 ff.\ 

Moulton, Gramm. Notes,$\ff.\ Notes , 281/). 

( d) The syntax also of the biblical texts is brought 

into a clearer light (Deissm. op. cit. 22 f and 

Moulton, op. cit. 282). 

For instance, we know! from the NT of the manner of ex¬ 
pressing a distributive by a repetition of the cardinal number: 
Kai ripgaro avrovs anoarcWeiv Svo Svo (Mk. 67). This usage, 
which we find Blass 2 still declaring to be Semitic, can be traced 
back to pre-Christian times : we find Svo Svo already in the LXX 
(Gen. 7 15 and often 3 ). The same usage survives m new Greek. 
But Karl Dieterich 4 in adducing an instance from the long 
interval between NT times and the period of the rise of the 
New Greek from the Afophth. Patr. (^00 a.d.) desiderates 
some instance from inscriptions or papyri. An Oxyrhynchus 
Papyrus (no. 121) now supplies the missing link: a certain 
Isidorus writes to a certain Aurelius that he is to tie the twigs 
into bundles of three apiece (ctVa Sjjotj rpia t pio). 

(e) Most notably of all is the Lexicon of the LXX and 
NT enriched by the new discoveries. In this region the 
unhistorical conception of ‘ biblical ’ or 4 New Testa¬ 
ment ’ Greek characterised above is still very widely 
prevalent. One of the main supports of such a con¬ 
ception has been the existence of so many 4 biblical ’ or 
4 New Testament' &7ra% eiprjpL^pa. These words, so it 
is asserted, make it abundantly clear that the language 
of every-day life was inadequate for the needs of the 
apostolic preaching; Christianity had to coin new words. 
Now, it is of course self-evident, from the point of view 
of scientific philology, that Christianity, like any other 
new movement affecting civilisation, must have produced 
an effect upon language by the formation of new ideas 
and the modification of old ones. But we are not on 
that account forthwith justified in isolating a biblical 
or Christian 4 Grsecitas. ’ Many of the so-called biblical 
#7ra£ dprifxiva are, as might have been conjectured 
before, merely (Lirai■ evpr)p.lva which remained so only 
until an inscription, a papyrus, or a passage formerly 
overlooked happened to show the anxiously treasured 
word-jewel to have been the property of 4 profane * 
Greek as well. 

The following words still stand in the Lexica as special biblical 
words,^ but as recent study informs us, are not so in point of 
fact : ayairrf, axarayvajo-ro?, av7tA^/u.Trrwp, £ Aeuiov, evam, cvw- 
ttiov, evapeoro?, evtAaro?, ieparevut, /ca0<xpi£w, xvpiaxo?, Aetrovp- 
yiKOS, Aoyeia, vco^vros, 6</>ciAt7, irepiSe^iov, ajroiripvcri, irpocrev^rj, 
irvppaKrji, aiTop-erpiov, (^lAoTrpwTcvw, (^pevajranjs.^ This list 
could even now be enlarged. 

It is further to be observed that a large number of 
words to which it has been customary 6 to give specifi¬ 
cally 4 biblical' or 4 Christian ’ special meaning can 
now be shown to bear the same meaning also in con¬ 
temporary extra-biblical sources. In particular, the 
category of lexical 4 Hebraisms ’ must, in the light of 
the knowledge now available, be subjected to a careful 
revision. 7 

(/) There is yet another aspect of the value of the 
papyri for the student of the OT and NT and of early 
Christianity on which a word or two ought to be said : 
their value, namely, as illustrating the character of a con¬ 
siderable part of the field in which the first missionaries 
in the discharge of their world-mission first sowed their 
seed. The men of the period of the 4 fulness of the time * 
Gal. 44) are made to live again before our eyes in these 

1 Cp Theol. Lit.-Ztg. 23 (1898) 630 f. 

2 Gramm, des NT lichen Griechisch , 141. 

3 Winer-Liinemann, Gramm, des NTlichen Sprachidiotns , 
234, refers lo /Esch. Pers. 981 : pvpia p.vpLa = Kara p.vpidSa<;. 

4 Untersuck. zur Gcsch. der Griechischen Sprache — Byzan- 
tinisches Archiva l i88(Leipsic, 1898). 

5 The proofs will be found for the most part in Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien and Neue Bibelstudien. 

6 See, for example, Hermann Cremer. 

7 See art. 4 Hellenistisches Griechisch’ in PREP) 7627-639, 
especially 637 f 
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priceless leaves ; with their toil and their cares, their 
farness from God and their yearning after him ;— 
especially the men of the middle and lower class, to 
whom the gospel was chiefly addressed and amongst 
whom it won its chief triumphs. If the Bible student 
has more than a merely philological interest in what he 
studies, and has an eye capable of discerning more than 
the merely superficial aspects of things, he will find him¬ 
self a large gainer by the study of the papyri in all that 
relates to the history of Christian religion and civilisation. 
The value of such gain does not need to be insisted on 
here 

An excellent introduction to the study of the papyri will be 
found in the little work of Ulrich Wilcken (Die griechischen 
Papyrusurkunden, 1897). For the palseo- 

6. Literature, graphy see F. G. Kenyon, Pal., 1899. For 
the history of papyrus as writing-material 
see K. Dziatzko, Untcrsuchungen iiber ausgewdhlte Kapitel 
des antiken Btichwcsens, 1900; Th. Birt, ‘Zur Gesch. d. 
antiken Buchw. ’ in Centralblatt fur das Bibliothekswesen, 
17 (1900) 545-565; R. Wunsch, Berliner philol. Wochetischrift, 
21 (1901)684-692. The most careful account of the Papyri publi¬ 
cations and of the literature connected with them is that of Paul 
Viereck (‘ Bericht iiber die iillere Papyruslitteratur ’ in Jahres - 
ber. ii. d. Fortschritte dcr classischcn AItcrthumswissenschaft, 
vol. 98 (*898), 3135-186, and ‘Die Papyruslitteratur von den 
7o er Jahren bis 1898’ in the same work, vol. 102 (1899), 3244- 
311). Everything further that may be required will be found in 
the Archiv f. Papyrusforschung u. verwandtc Gebiete, edited 
by Ulrich Wilcken (1900 ff.). In their biblical aspects the 
Papyri are discussed by G. Adolf Deissmann ( Bibelstudien , 
1895, Neue Bibelstudien , 1897; both done into English by A. 
Grieve in Bible Studies: contributions chiefly from Papyri and 
Inscriptions to the history of the Language, the Literature , 
and the Religion of Hellenistic Judaism and Primitive Chris¬ 
tianity , icjoi). Further similar studies were given by J. H. 
Moulton in ‘Grammatical Notes from the Papyri’ in The 
Classical Review, 15 (1901), 31-38 and in ‘Notes from the 
Papyri ’ in The Expositor , April, 1901, 271-282. Cp also G. A. 
Deissmann, Diesprachliche Erforschungdergriechischcn Bibcl , 
ihrgegemvdrtiger Stand und ihre Aufgabcn, 1898. 

G. A. D. 

PARABLES. [The wide use of ‘ parable' implied 
in the EV of Nu. 23 7 (‘l^p Ntf’;"], ‘ and he took up his parable ’) 
1 Meaning * s un f° rtunaIe - (n*dsdl) is an elastic word, 

of word ant * not k ear a single rendering. It was a 
pointed, versing speech that Balaam pronounced, 
with the authority of a soothsayer, not a ‘parable.’ What is a 
‘parable’? It is easier to define than mdsdl , and yet a single 
definition will hardly cover all phenomena. Konig, in his in¬ 
structive work, Stylistik, Rhetorik , Poetik in Bezug auf die 
Biblische Litteratur (1900), defines it as a narrative whose sub¬ 
ject is personal but unnamed, and which is feigned in order to 
present something [didactically important] with special vividness 
(89). In this sense five sections of the OT are, according to him 
parables, viz. 2 S. 12 1-4 14 6 f 1 K. 2O 39 f Is. 5 1-6 28 24-28 (hut 
the last is no narrative). Ezekiel’s ‘ parables' are expressly 
called D’Strp (mesdlim ); see Ezek. 20 49 24 3 a, and though in 
the latter passage the Tg. renders by HNISp, ‘a prophecy,’ there 
can be no doubt that 24 3^-5 is virtually a narrative; the 
commands are given to an unnamed person, who is of course 
supposed to carry them out. Parabolic actions do in fact come 
as close as possible to narratives ; 24 3^-5 may fitly be grouped 
with 324^-26, and 4 1 ff. (see Ezekiel, Book of, § 9). It is 
worth noticing that the Syriac jnathld, which exactly corresponds 
to mdsdl , is used for TrapafioXi] in Mt. 13 18 31 33, etc., 21 45 Mk. 
4 2, etc., Lk. 536 639 147 etc., and the use of kjj'o in this sense 
is frequent in the Talmud. It is not, however, of the OT parables, 
nor yet of those of the Talmud, that the reader will be thinking 
when he turns to the present article, but of those of the NT, 
with which, if opportunity permitted, it would be helpful to 
compare the highly original parables ( e.g ., those of the sower 
and the mustard-seed) of the Buddhist literature.] 

The word ‘parable’ occurs twice in the NT (Heb. 
99 and 1119) in a sense almost synonymous with type, 
_ or antitype, or figure—the lesser thing or 

’ * event whereby some greater future thing or 

event is foreshadowed. Abraham by faith receives back 
in a ' parable' his son Isaac whom he has offered in 
sacrifice, that is to say, he receives him as a prophecy 
of the risen Christ ; and the tabernacle was but a 
‘ parable ’ of the time that is now, a type of the era of 
salvation. In both passages Trapa( 36 \r) is used as a 
terminus technicus of that artificial exegesis which by 
application of an allegorising method discovered a new 
and deeper meaning in the persons and events of the 
OT : comp. Gal. 4 21 ff., where Hagar and Sarah, 


without any implied denial of their historical existence 
as wives of Abraham, are understood as signifying 
respectively the covenant of Sinai, of which the essence 
is bondage, and the new covenant with its heavenly 
freedom. 

The remaining passages of the NT where the word 
parable occurs are all in the Synoptic Gospels: Mk. 4 
p , Mt. 13 Lk. 8 make it clear that these 

the SynoptiatB. "•' in R clists regarded the parable as a 
J * form of teaching largely used by 

Jesus. Twenty utterances—three common to all and 
two common to two—are expressly called parables 
by the Synoptists ; but the omission of the designa¬ 
tion in connection with other similar utterances is only 
accidental: some interpreters have chosen to find as 
many as 100 parables in the gospels, and even a 
cautious enumeration brings the number up to about 
60. Alike in compass and in character they vary 
greatly; from the short saying, such as (Lk. 423) 
‘ Physician heal thyself, ’ up to the story of the Prodigal 
Son, contained in twenty-two verses of Lk. 15 , all sorts 
are represented. 

The element they possess in common, according to 
the evangelists, is their figurative, metaphorical character, 
. „ 1. » , —the fact that they signify something 

vange is s different, something deeper, than the 
conception. words at first sjght conveyi _,h at . 

accordingly, like the allegory taken up in Gal. 421 ff , 
they need an explanation, a key. An example of such 
explanation is offered in Mk. 4 14^". Mt. 13 18^ Lk. 
811^, in connection with the parable of the sower, 
according to which the seed is the word of God, those 
by the wayside are the hearers out of whose hearts Satan 
snatches away that which has been sown as soon as it 
has been heard, and so forth. Still more striking is the 
interpretation of the parable of the tares which is given 
at the disciples’ request, Mt. 13 37 : the sow’er is the 

son of man, the field is the world, the good seed are the 
children of the kingdom, etc. ; trait after trait in the 
parable is referred back to its true meaning which lies 
concealed behind the words when taken literally. 
Exactly the same thing is intended in Jn. I62529 where 
Jesus is represented as speaking to his disciples in 
similitudes (Ip irapoLpdais), and as indicating that frank 
utterance is reserved for a coming time ; the similitude 
(TrapoipLla) of Jn. 106 (of the door and the shepherd), 
as also the figure of the vine and the branches ( 151 ^".), 
are regarded by the fourth evangelist as identical in 
nature with the parables of the synoptists. It is worth 
noticing, however, that, according to him, Jesus em¬ 
ployed this form of figurative speech in speaking to his 
disciples; whilst, according to Mk. 4 Mt. 13 Lk. 8, it 
was exclusively reserved for the unresponsive masses— 
' without a parable spake he not unto them 1 —but when 
they were alone he explained all to his disciples (Mk. 
434); the parable is of the nature of a riddle spoken so 
that it may not be too easily understood, it is intended 
to hinder conversion—in fact, to harden (Mk. 4 n f .). 

Mt. after his fashion finds this purpose already indicated 
prophetically in Is. Ggf and, of parabolic speech generally, in 
Ps. <8 2 ; but he cannot express its hardening tendency more 
bluntly than it had already been expressed in Mk. 

It is plain, however, that we have to do here with an 
artificial construction [cp Gospels, § 128^, col. 1866]. 
_ . In fact there survive in Mk. 433 traces of 

5 . Keal anot her view, however Mk. himself may 
purpose. jj ave understood the words: ‘ with many 

such w'ords spake he the w’ord to them as they were 
able to hear it,' that is to say, by means of the parable 
he condescends to make it easier for them to understand 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. Indeed, the 
evangelists are betrayed into self-contradiction, for they 
by no means represent Jesus as speaking to the masses 
of the people only in parables; see, among other 
instances, Mt. 5 - 7 23; further, according to Mt. 21 45. 
for example, the high priests and Pharisees, who surely 
deserved no better treatment than the common people, 
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are represented as having 4 understood’ the parables 
that were addressed to them ; and, lastly, Jesus often 
enough avails himself of the parable within the circle 
of his disciples, as, for example, even in Mt. 1344 ^* 
if] ff* ; and no more, in those cases, than in Mk. 219-22 
where he seeks to justify his disciples for their omission 
of the observance of fasting, can it have been his pur¬ 
pose to conceal his meaning. Moreover it is inconceiv¬ 
able that Jesus who, in the parable of the sower, 
whilst recognising the existence of very different kinds 
of hearers, sees among them none who ought to be 
unable to understand at all, should have desired thus 
rigidly to exclude the masses from salvation—the 
masses who flocked to him so eagerly for the word, 
who, moreover, according to Mt. 21 46 held him for a 
prophet (so ardently, that the Pharisees out of fear 
of them were compelled to hesitate in their plans for 
his death), and (Mt. 2233) were 4 astonished at his 
doctrine’—it is inconceivable that he should have so 
desired when, as we read in Mk. 634, moved by com¬ 
passion for the sheep having no shepherd, he 4 began to 
teach them many things.’ 

If, however, the evangelist’s conception of the end 
for which the parables of Jesus were used must be 
f gi ven U P as unhistorical, so also, along 

6. Nature 01 ^ must we abandon their views 

the parables. of the nature Q f these parables. 

If Jesus did not make use of parables with the sole purpose 
of veiling his meaning, but rather precisely in order to make it 
clear, elucidating new truth by means of the familiar and com¬ 
monly known, then the parable does not belong to the same 
region of things as the allegory, where an interpretation is 
requisite, but comes under the same category as the similitude 
and the fable; it is, as the etymological meaning of the word 
implies, that form of speech in which two statements or series 
of statements, resembling one another yet drawn from distinct 
spheres of observation, are laid alongside of one another. 

The parable, in fact, is an amplified comparison. 
When Jesus (Mt. 10 16) said, 4 be ye wise as serpents,’ 
or (172o) spoke of having 4 faith as a grain of mustard 
seed,’ it was not to set his hearers a-searching for some 
deeper occult meaning of the words 4 serpent ’ or 
' mustard seed,’ but only to bring these familiar images 
v vividly before their minds so that, thus helped, their 
imagination might be better able to realise the amount 
of wisdom and the degree of faith he meant to suggest. 
If in-Mk. 1924, in order to give a vivid impression of the 
difficulty the rich man has to overcome in entering the 
kingdom of God, Jesus hyperbolically compares it with the 
difficulty of a camel (see Camel, § 5) in passing through 
the eye of a needle, it is precisely in the same manner 
and with the same effect that in Mk. 1328^; he uses the 
parable of the fig tree ; the certainty with which the 
observer is able to conclude from the appearance of the 
young and tender shoots of the fig tree that summer is 
coming, is paralleled by the certainty with which we may 
be sure that the signs of the coming p arousi a will be 
followed immediately by the parousia itself. It is not 
meant that the parousia is like summer, or that the 
tender shoots of the fig tree have any resemblance to 
the troubles of the last days ; the point is that the 
symptoms of the coming irresistibly lead to the coming 
itself; the law with which every one is familiar in its 
relation to summer ought to be applied also with 
reference to the parousia. A ‘similitude’—and half 
the gospel parables are simply similitudes—is simply 
consideration of one thing or one aspect, extended by 
, way of comparison to the relation of two things or 
aspects. It is not necessary that the two halves of 
a comparison, both of which require to be understood, 
should each of them admit of being in every case 
elaborated with scrupulous minuteness. 

1 n Mk. 217 it is true that the proposition enforced—namely, that 
Jesus came into the world not for the righteous but for sinners— 
falls into exact parallelism with the corresponding proposition 
that the physician exists not for those' who are well, but for 
those who are ill. But for Mk. 2 19 one must first go to v. 18 
for the parallel to the thesis about the children of the bride- 
chamber not fasting as long as the bridegroom is with them ; in the 
two parables of the old cloth on the new garment and of the 
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new wine also (w. 21 f.\ it is left to the reader himself to exercise 
his own intelligence in finding out why the folly of patching a 
new garment with an old rag is brought thus vividly before him. 

Sometimes there is simply a general indication of a 
sphere of things wherein the course of events is similar 
and where similar laws prevail, as, for example, the 
familiar sphere of husbandry (Mk. 426/.: the kingdom 
of God is as if a man, etc.; Mk. 430/.: v/hereto shall 
we liken it? It is like a grain, etc.) where the formulas 
that are used indicate clearly enough the simple point 
of comparison that lies at the root of the parable. 

Again, a large number of the parables of Jesus are in 
narrative form— e.g ., Mk. 43 (the sower), Mk. 121 ^. 

,. (the wicked husbandmen), and especially 
7. Narrative some Q f t h ose which are peculiar to 

parables. Lk (15 . ]9) These last , indeed , 

admit of being classed by themselves as a separate 
group ; they are exactly what in profane literature are 
usually called fables. The desire for visual presenta¬ 
tion here goes one step farther than in the ordinary 
similitude ; the law which is represented in the latter as 
being, within its own field, of general validity, is in the 
other case individualised, in the living form of a story that 
makes a deeper impression ; it is set forth in a concrete 
instance which helps it to carry conviction to the mind 
in the higher sphere of religious truth. 

Here the parable does not speak of old wine or new bottles in 
general, but of a certain father who had two sons, and who 
passed through certain experiences which are described, of a 
certain nobleman who went into a far country and handed over 
his monies to be managed for him by his servants in his absence, 
and so forth. Here again the nobleman, his talents, his servants, 
and the rest, do not mean anything different from what the 
words ordinarily convey, but the same judgment as we are led 
to form on hearing the story we are called on to extend to 
similar conditions of things in the religious sphere ; from the 
lower w’e must learn to ascend to the higher truth. 


A special variety of this second form of parable is 
represented in four examples in Lk.: the Good Samaritan 

s Illustrative the Foolish Rich Man 

8. illustrative the Rich Man and Lazarus 

instances. I9 ^ ^ ( t h e pharisee and the Publican 

(18 9/i). Like the others they are narratives ; but here 
the narrative moves from the beginning on the higher 
religious and ethical plane, the laws of which are to be 
set forth ; the story is itself an instance of the propo¬ 
sition to be demonstrated. Here there is neither 
comparison nor allegory, there is no 4 laying alongside ’ 
of two things that they may be compared ; if we are 
precluded from using the word 4 parable ’ we must call 
them illustrative instances which establish an abstract 


religious or ethical truth by the evidence of a concrete 
case. But any one finding parabolic stories in which 
the comparison with the higher reality was entirely left 
to the imagination of the readers placed in close juxta¬ 
position with illustrative instances which in outward 
form are not distinguishable from them (cp Lk. 15 ii- 32 
and Lk. 189^) might very easily regard the two sorts 
as identical. 

The frequent omission of the second half of the 
parable—the half in which the precise 4 mystery of the 
kingdom of heaven ’ which it sets forth is 
9. Mistaken ex pH c i t ly defined—also explains why it 

exegesis. was t j, al t h e character and object of the 
parables of Jesus was so early misunderstood. Men 
found it impossible to imagine that the Saviour of 
the world should have indulged in long narratives 
drawn from the events of everyday life, and even 
narratives of the triumph of unrighteousness if only it is 
associated with cleverness (Lk. 16 1 ff.), almost (it would 
appear) for mere purposes of entertainment, or that he 
should have seriously directed the thoughts of men to 
such trifling matters. With him, it w'as thought, every 
word ought to speak of the kingdom of heaven, and of 
the way to everlasting life. In this way a second mean¬ 
ing came to be attached to his parabolic utterances ; 
they were allegorised so that they no longer .(in spite of 
the words) spoke of husbandry or fishing, but of God 
and his w*ord ; that which in the intention of the speaker 
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was to be suggested by them and thought of in con¬ 
nection with them, was actually introduced into them. 
Having thus been turned into dark and mysterious 
utterances, they now had assigned to them quite a 
different purpose from that which they had fulfilled 
when they were used as aids to clear understanding and 
to conviction : the purpose, namely, of concealing the 
truth from the uninitiated. 

By this misapprehension endless difficulties for the 
understanding of the parables were created ; the history 
of the exegesis of the gospels from the earliest antiquity 
downwards to the present day hardly anywhere shows 
so great confusion, and so immense a variety of inter¬ 
pretations, as it does in the case of the parables. 

Whilst some interpreters, following the example of interpreta¬ 
tion (which is due to the evangelist only) given in Mt. 13 37 jf., 
exercised all their ingenuity in discovering in a rigorously con¬ 
sistent manner the deeper meaning of even the smallest detail 
—as, for example, in Lk. 15 22, to find the spiritual significance 
of the robe, the ring, and the shoe—the exegetic tact of others 
perceives^ the futility of such an undertaking and contents itself 
with giving the meaning of the essential features; but in 
doing so the parable is made a bizarre and inartistic mixture of 
literal and figurative speech. 1 

Here again, as in so many other points, it is 
possible for us to reject the synoptists’ view of the 

10 Genuine- matler and )' et reta * n our confidence in 
ness trustworthiness of their tradition. 

That they have handed down to us fully 
and without alteration the parables as spoken by Jesus 
is indeed a proposition that no one will venture to 
maintain. That there must have been at least some 
alteration is conclusively shown by the variations ob¬ 
served in the parallel traditions preserved by different 
evangelists : for example, in Lk. 154 as compared 
with Mt. 1812^, or in Lk. 1912^. as compared with 
Mt. 25 The very fact, however, that the parables, 

as given by the evangelists, have retained so much that 
is absolutely incompatible with their theory about them, 
proves conclusively how conservative has been the 
evangelists’ treatment of the materials lying to their 
hand ; the same thing is evidenced by the admirable 
clearness, the lively and vivid naturalness, which 
distinguish the gospel parables as soon as they are 
correctly apprehended, and cleared of some accretions 
due to those through whom they have been handed 
down. Most of them unmistakably declare themselves 
to be creations of a unique originality, and what makes 
them of very special importance for us is that almost 
throughout they bear unmistakable evidence of genuine¬ 
ness, and thus tell us with no uncertain voice that which 
lay nearest to the very heart of Jesus. 

Among older exegetes the palm for textual elucidation is 
carried off by Chrysostom, Calvin, and the Jesuit Maldonatus. 

Of recent monographs the following may be 
11. Literature. mentioned. ( German ) : F. L. Steinmeyer, 

Die Parabeln des Herrn, 1884 (strongly 
allegorising, but original); F. Gohel, Die P. Jesu metkodisch 
ausgelegt , 1879-80 (steers an intermediate course) ; A. Julicher, 
Die Gleichnisreden Jesu , i.|2i [generally] 1899 ; ii. [expository], 
1899. {Dutch) : C. E. Van Koetsveld, De Gelijkenissen van den 
Zaligmaker y 1869, 2 vols. fol. (an exposition distinguished by 
learning and fineness of conception, but unfortunately without 
criticism of the evangelical tradition). ( English ) : E. Greswell, 
An Exposition of the Parables of our Lord, 5 vols, 1834 JF* 
(vast accumulation of materials); R. C. Trench, Notes on the 
Parables of our Lord(^\ 1841 ; ( 14 l, 1880 (very able, but does 
not keep within the limits itself lays down); A. B. Bruce, The 
Parabolic Teaching of Christy 1882 (sounder in exegesis than 
Trench, yet hardly clear enough in principle). a. J. 

PARACLETE. The word ttapakAhtoc is met with, 
in the NT, only in the Johannine writings (Jn. 14x626 
1526 I67 1 Jn .2 1). 

In Job 16 2 Aq. and Theod. use it to render Cnifp, while © has 

7 rapaK\r}Tiop (see below § 3); and inZach. 113 © renders Qini by 
TrapaxATjrixds. 


1 B. Weiss, in his commentaries on Mk. and Mt. (1872, 1876) 
was the first to break with this method in principle; but un¬ 
fortunately he failed to see clearly enough the impossibility of 
holding to the theory of a hardening tendency as applied to a 
form of speech which was expressly designed to make the 
subject-matter plainer. 


PARACLETE 

From its formffcp kAtjtos, ckAcktos) the word can only have a 
passive meaning* ‘called in,’‘ summoned to help.’ The ltala 
translates advocatus , and in classical Greek— it 
1. The term, does not occur in the LXX— it usually signifies 
one who defends before the judgment* seat, the 
counsel for the defence ; it has even found its way into the Targum 
and into Talmudic Hebrew. One of the examples of its use in 
the Targum is specially interesting, because it suggests a point 
of contact hetween the NT expression and a late portion of the 
OT. In the speech of Elihu (a late insertion in a late book- 
see Job [Book] § 12), we find that in order to produce repentance, 
and so to ‘redeem a man from going down to the pit, a special 
angelic agency is required— that of a ‘mediator’ or ‘inter¬ 
preter ' 1 (Job 33 23 f). For this ‘interpreter’ the Targum has 
( == 7rapa«AijTos). The opposite agent in the Talmud is 
Ti:( = «aT>Jyu>p, Karrjyopos). 

In i Jn. 2 1 the rendering • advocate ’ for Trap6.K\r)Tos is 
demanded by the context: ‘ if any man sin " (and so has 

2 Usaee cx P osed himself to the condemnation of the 
® ‘ divine Judge), ‘we have an advocate with 
the Father, one to speak for us, even Jesus Christ the 
righteous ; and he is a propitiation for our sins ’ —a mode 
of representation that would very naturally present itself 
as soon as the idea of the atoning death of Jesus, along 
with that of his return to the right hand of the Father, 
had begun to bear its fruit in the consciousness of 
believers. 

In the Fourth Gospel, however, it is not Christ who is 
designated as the Paraclete ; on the contrary, Christ dis¬ 
tinguishes the Paraclete in the clearest possible way from 
himself as well as from the Father ; the word there is a 
name (of which no further explanation is given) for the 
Spirit of Truth, or the Holy Spirit, which the exalted 
Redeemer is to send to his disciples * from the Father ’ — 
i.e.y from the place where the Father is ('who cometh 
forth from the Father,’ 1526 16 7), or, otherwise, whom 
the Father is to bestow on the disciples, at his inter¬ 
cession and in his name, as an enduring possession. 
This Spirit the world will be unable either to see or to 
know ; unlike the Son he will descend unseen, and his 
remaining with the disciples is more precisely spoken of 
as an indwelling in their hearts ( 14 17). His work — as 
spirit of truth, it could not be otherwise — is to testify of 
Christ (1526), to bring to the remembrance of the dis¬ 
ciples all the words of Christ, and to instruct them in all 
things ; in other words, to carry on Christ’s work un¬ 
interruptedly during the period that intervenes between 
his lifting up and their final reunion with him ; indeed, 
to bring that work to perfection on a higher level — 
according to 16x3 to lead the disciples into all truth — 
inasmuch as Jesus, while with them, out of consideration 
for their weakness had been compelled to leave much 
unsaid ( 16 12). The counterpart of his exalted work in 
the disciples is that which he exercises towards the 
world, where he has the function of an iXt-yxuv (AV 
‘reprove,’ RV ‘convict’) which he executes in three 
decisive points—sin, righteousness, judgment. A further 
indication of the magnificence of the part assigned to 
the Paraclete in the Fourth Gospel is given in 738 f. 
although the use of the name is there avoided. 

Why now does this Holy Spirit, through whom, 
though dependent on the Son as well as on the Father, 

3 Interore lhe %vork God * n believers is to be 

infirm brought to its completion, receive the 
name of Paraclete? The evangelist 
cannot merely have taken over the name from some 
source or other without further consideration as to its 
meaning; in 14 16, the place where it first occurs, he 
speaks of him as another Paraclete; this does not 
necessarily imply that he wished to keep the title of 
7r apdK\r)T»s for Christ also, but he must have meant 
at least that this other Paraclete was now to begin 
discharging in a fuller measure the functions of a 
nap&KXrjTos towards the disciples, whose fear is that they 
are about to be left orphans. In this there is not any 
idea of a vicarious presence of Jesus, any more than 

1 See Delitzsch, Hiob$), 441 ; Cheyne, Job and Solomon , 44 f 
[See Job (Book), § 12, col. 2484. Whatever the original reading 
may have been, the author of the present reading thought of an 
angelic Paraclete.) 
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there is of his being God’s representative with men : 
God never needs any advocate or spokesman. Older 
and better grounded is the interpretation of iraparX^ros 
as meaning Comforter, or more generally, Exhorter, 
' one whose office is iraparX^ais.' In the farewell dis¬ 
courses of the Master the reference to a Comforter as 
about to be sent would be indeed appropriate, and 
from Origen onwards many Greek exegetes have advo¬ 
cated this interpretation. Since Aquila and Theodotion 
actually substitute for the 7 rapaKXijTopes of Job 16 2 7 rapd- 
kXtjtoi, it seems to be made out that in late Greek usage 
the lexical impossibility involved—that of taking irapd- 
kXt]tos actively, just as if it were iraparaXCov —had 
actually become possible. We have no reason, how¬ 
ever, for expecting to find in Jn. any other meaning 
of the word TrapdKXr)To$ than that which it has elsewhere. 
It is indeed true that in no place does he point at the 
work of the Spirit as being to defend believers in the 
judgment , 1 in the manner in which we find this attri¬ 
buted to the son in 1 Jn. 2 i ; but just as the Latin 
Advocatus often occurs in a more generalised sense as 
equivalent to ‘helper’ or ‘ protector, ’ we find similar 
instances also in the case of TrapdKXyTos ; in Philo, who 
frequently makes use of the word, it is sometimes to be 
taken in the broader and sometimes in the narrower 
sense (see Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek , 1889, 
p. 82/.); in De mundi opif. 6 , the only feasible 
meaning is even something like ‘instructor,’ ‘adviser.’ 
Just so is the word employed in the gospel; in place 
of the Son about to return to the Father, the seemingly 
forsaken disciples are to receive the patronus, the 
‘helper’ /car’ k^oxhv, the spirit of truth, who will take 
them up and lead them on, in the struggle for light and 
life, step by step, from victory to victory . 2 a. j. 
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Expressions (§ 1). 

Method of inquiry (§ 2). 
Ezekiel’s Eden (§ 3). 

Is. 14 4-20 (§ 4). 

Gen. 2yC; text (§ 5). 
Jerahmeel story (§ 6). 
Name ‘ Eden ’ (§ 7). 
Babylonian theories (§ 8). 


Eden in Jerahmeel (§ 9). 
Gunkel’s theory (§ 10). 

The two trees; the serpent (§ 11). 
Babylonian illustrations (§ 12). 
Object of present story (§ 13). 
Object of original myth (§ 14). 
Influence of story on Jews(§ 15). 
Literature (§ 16). 


The Hebrew Pardes , DTJQ (Syr. pardaisd , Gk. 
TT&p<\AeiCOc) is from Old Pers. pairidaeza, ‘an en¬ 
closure, a place walled in ’ (see Justi, Handbuch der 
Zendsprache). 

The word occurs in Neh. 28 Cant. 4 13 Eccles. 2 5 in the sense 
of ‘park’; in © napaS. = } 3 , ‘garden’ (see Garden, begin.). 

Evidently napaS. suggested the idea of 
1 , Expressions, abundance of water (cp Ecclus. 24 30 f. ; 

Susan. 15 [Theod.]); the ‘ tree of life ’ and the 
‘ water of life ’ naturally go together. On the occurrence of the 


1 B. W. Bacon ( JBL , 1896, pp. 64^) thinks that •na.pa.KK. in 
Jn. 15 26 (the first occurrence of the word, according to his 
theory of the displacement of Jn. 14 ) may have the ordinary 
sense of an advocate, or helper, before a human tribunal. He 
regards Jn. 15 i 8-16 4as a recast or paraphrase of Mt. 10 16-25. 
In the opposition which the Church will encounter from the 
world in her witnessing for Christ, she will be assisted by a 
divine Paraclete, who ‘ will testify’ of Jesus ; ‘ for it is not ye 
that speak, but the spirit of your Father which speaketh in 
you ’ (Mt. 10 20). 

2 Following up a suggestion of Gunkel, Zimmern (in Vater , 
Sohn , u. Fiirsprecher in der babylonischen Gottesvorstellung , 
1896 ; see especially p. 13, n. 1) has recently raised the question 
whether the Jewish-Christian doctrine of the Paraclete may not 
contain elements of Oriental speculation ; he recalls what the 
Babylonian fire-god does, acting as the advocate of men at the 
instance of Ea and Marduk. It is to be remarked, however, 
that the idea of a heavenly being engaging in the work of 
intercession for men is of such wide diffusion (see, e.g., Job 33 24, 
quoted already, which certainly looks like a purely Jewish 
passage) that we cannot take the Babylonian Nusku as its 
source ; and, moreover, in the Fourth Gospel no intercessory 
function is attributed to the Paraclete. The name Paraclete, at 
any rate, will certainly not be of Babylonian origin ; Jn.’s 
employment of it is sufficiently explained, if explanation is 
needed, from his acquaintance with Philo or with the Philonic 
theology ; in Philo, however, it occurs (Vit. Mos. 314), not as 
the designation of a third person in the Godhead, but as a 
predicate alongside of reXcidTaroc rqv aperrjv vio?, which re¬ 
minds us only of 1 Jn. 21. 


word pardesu in Assyrian, see PS BA , Dec. 1896; ZA 6290, 
and on the late non-literary Greek usage, cp Deissinann, 
Bibclstndien y 146. At the present day, to irapaoiaL is still the 
popular term for the valley descending southward from the 
sacred hill-forest at Idalion in Cyprus (Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Kypros , no). 

A ' paradise' is properly a garden or orchard ; but 
we shall here restrict ourselves to what we may quite 
simply and naturally call the mythical Paradise, a belief 
in which sprang up ages before the birth of history, and 
the significance of which is independent of historical 
criticism. There are many mythic paradises; the 
region in which that of the Hebrews was located bears 
the name of py, ‘ Eden,’ Gen. 28 10 4 16 (edqa 1 ). Hence 
Paradise itself is called ‘the garden of Eden,’ 

215 (irapdSeLO-os), 323 /. ( irapdd . rrj s rpvfprjs, so (Sp¬ 
in 2 is), Ezek. 3635 (ktjttos rp.), Joel23 (7r. 775.), or 
more shortly py, ‘Eden,’ Is.513 {TrapdS .), Ezek. 2813 
31 9 16 18 (77 Tpv<p tJ). In Ecclus. 40 27 the Heb. text says 
that the fear of God is ‘like Eden a blessing'— i. e. , full 
of blessing ( nznij pys ). We also find Paradise described 
by the phrases (ern 1 ?#) .T).T"p, 'the garden of Yahw& ’ 
(or ' of God’), Gen. 13 10 Is. 51 3 Ezek. 2813 ; and ‘the 
holy mountain of God,’ Ezek. 2814. 

Sound critical method requires us to begin by ascertain¬ 
ing the form or forms of the Hebrew tradition, and in 

« a order to do this we must examine the 

2 . Method of 1 1 .• n 

innnirv classical passages respecting Paradise in 

” Ezekiel and in Genesis. We can build 

to some extent on what has been already said in other 
articles (see Cherub, §§ 2, 6 ; Creation, § 20; 
Deluge, § 17), and here as elsewhere the amount of 
reference to modern scholars and investigators is no 
measure of our obligations to them for stimulus and 
instruction. It has been necessary, however, to do all 
the critical work afresh from the first. A mere register 
of what is stated in books is not illuminative ; in a 
continually advancing study we cannot be bound by 
authorities. 

At the point which we have now, as a body of workers, 
reached, an enlargement of our methods is enforced upon us. 
It is our slowness to act upon this which is almost the chief 
hindrance to our progress in biblical study. Old methods, 
where sound, must not indeed be renounced, but new methods 
must be applied, and that on an extensive scale (to avoid hasty 
conclusions), for it must be confessed that even critics whom 
one could not justly call unmethodical, have often gone astray 
through relying too much on a single method, and deciding 
questions before the whole body of facts lay spread out before them. 

(a) As to Ezekiel. In certain very remarkable 
passages of this prophet, 2 two royal personages are 
„ , . ., stated to have been (metaphorically) in 

Frf 16 S * Eden, the garden of Elohim ’—the wise 
en * and wealthy king of Tyre (28 12 f ) and 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt (318 f . 111618). Why this 
metaphorical description is selected for these two kings 
is not clear. The king of Egypt, in particular, seems 
misplaced there, for the Jews cannot be supposed to 
have known that the Egyptians had their own very full 
conception of the supernal Paradise, 3 and geographic¬ 
ally the OT Paradise is specially Asiatic. And why 
too should it be said that the king (or 4 prince,’ as 
he is strangely called in 282) of Tyre was perfect in 
wisdom ( w . 3-5 7 12 17)? The explanation w r e can offer 
is one which would be very surprising if there were not 
parallels for it both in the prophetic and in the narrative 
books. The prophecies in Ezek. 26-32 have probably 
been edited by some later writer than Ezekiel, and made 
to refer to Tyre and Egypt, whereas originally they 
referred to the king (or prince) and people of the 
N. Arabian Musri. 4 The case is precisely similar to 

1 Cp ajSeiptDv, ET2R J ai$ap ., pyj*. 

2 Cp the commentaries of Smend, Bertholet, Kraetzschmar; 
also Toy's Hebrew Text and new translation in SBOT. See 
also Gunkel’s Schd'p/ung und Chaos , 146 ; Genesis , 30 f. 

3 The Field of Ialu (see Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 168, i8oy., 
183, 196). 

4 is has been altered from and should be pointed 

—see Mizraim, Pathros. 
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that of Jer. 46 - 51 , and (as we shall see) to that of 
Gen. 2 10-14, as in Critica Biblica we shall develop at 
some length. We can now understand the wisdom 
ascribed to the divinely favoured king in Ezek. 28 . 
The Misrites, like the Edomites, enjoyed a high reputa¬ 
tion for wisdom ; to say that Solomon was wiser than 
the Jerahmeelites and the Misrites was the highest 
possible eulogy 1 (1 K.430). Of course in his original 
perfectness the king of Missur was just as exceptionally 
wise as Solomon ; he was indeed the equal of the 
* sons of God ’ ; for he dwelt in the mountain and 
garden of Elohim (see Chkhub, § 2). No Baby¬ 
lonian monarch could be more conscious of his super¬ 
natural privileges than this king. There he walked 
to and fro in his * holiness,’ like the first man before 
he yielded to temptation. His ‘guilty acts,’ however, 
or, more precisely, his 'unrighteous traffic’—here we 
pass from allegory into history—offended Yah we, and 
the cherub (the mythic allegory resumed) which guarded 
the sacred mountain and its precious stones, destroyed 
him, by casting him, like the Etana of a Babylonian 
legend (see Ethan), with his 'holiness profaned ’ 2 to 
the lower earth ; or, to leave mythology, a fire came 
forth from the very midst of his kingdom which con¬ 
sumed him. 

To understand this passage it will be well to com¬ 
pare it with Is. 144-20, which, as is pointed out else- 
T , , where, 3 refers not to some Babylonian 
s. 4 20. Assyrian king but to the king of 
Jerahmeel in X. Arabia, by whom in the Chaldaean 
period the Jews were oppressed. In v. 12 this king is 
called, not ' Lucifer ’ or * the daystar,' but ’ Jerahmeel,’ 4 
and the ‘mount of congregation’ (m— i.e., the 
mountain of Elohim) where he claims to dwell, but 
from which (cp Ezek. 2 S16) he shall be cast out, is 
described as being »n3T3— i.e., probably, 'in the 

recesses of Safon (Safan)’ which seems to have been a 
name nearly equivalent to Missur (the ethnic belonging 
to it is Sefoni = Sefani) ; cp Shaphan, Zapiion, 
Zkphaniah. It is not impossible that a very unlikely 
phrase in Ezek. 2814 (EV, ‘thou art, or vvast, the 
anointed cherub that covereth’) 5 should, by critical 
emendation, be read ‘ (thy dwelling was) in the recesses 
of Cusham [see Cl T SH, 2 ] ; thy throne (thou exaltest).’ 

See further Crit. Bib. It maybe noted here that a particular 
phrase (C’S* 3 ? 2 ) which at first sight appears destructive of 
the above hypothesis is corrupt. Any one can see this in Ezek. 
2X2, where 4 1 sit in a seat of God in the heart of the seas’ 
cannot be right. But if one passage in the group is corrupt, 
all the other passages are so loo— i.e., the original prophecy 
became corrupt in one place, and because it suited the editor's 
interest to read ‘Tyre’ for ‘Missur,’ he harmonised the other 
passages (27 4 6 25 27 28 8) with it. The original reading most 


1 In 1 K.430 Solomon is said to have been ‘wiser than the 
sons (son?) of Jerahmeel’ (see AIahol, Solomon). In Ezek. 
283 (emended text) we read, ‘ Behold, thou art wiser than 
Jerahmeel; (even) ihose of Halusah cannot reach thee' 
(sptreir c’ns s n ,-ibn C 3 n nan). Cornill's correction 

D'apTn, ‘magicians,’ is brillant, but n itself is a suspicious 
word. Kraetzschmar keeps MT's C'HC’Ss, but emends SpCQJJ 
into v-'V, which is not very plausible. A historical key was 
wanted for a satisfactory emendation. Halusah (see Isaac, § 1, 
Ziklao) was a city in the Negeb renowned in the Jerahmeelite 
and Hebrew religious legends. 

- Read -jenp (7'. 18) with Toy. 

3 The view given in Isaiah ii., § 9 (9), with which the views 
of Marti and Dillm.-Kiltel may be compared, plausible and 
reasonable as it is, needs rectification. The passage thus 
becomes a member of a large group of passages, the obscurities 
of which can now for the first lime be fully removed. See 
Crit. Bib. 

4 Read S Nip HI' for ; see Lucifer. 

5 ‘ O covering cherub ’ (?*. 16, EV) is due to an absurd error of 
the text. tnt/JZK -pro ^ 310.1 is a corruption of 'zzk "|n 3 Dp 
tTN, ‘ thy coverings were stones of fire’— i.e., precious stones ; this 
is a repetition of the clause at the end of v. 14 (a similar cor¬ 
rection). 

6 In 27 4 Cornill most wisely reads ?;^ 3 I for MT’s "pVoJ, 
but omits the corresponding correction * 7312 , for 3 ^ 3 . 
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probably was ^> 312 , ‘ in the mansion of God,’ except in 

28 8, where we must read 8 n 83?? S$CnT morn, ‘and thou 
shalt die, O Jerahmeel, (cast out) from the mansion of God.’ 
There is also corruption in Is. 14 8, which in its original form 
referred probably to the songs of ihe cities of Benjamin, which 
had suffered so greatly from the raids of ihe Cherethiles (i.e., 
Rehobothites), a section of the Jerahmeelites. 


This form of the Paradise-story is remarkable for 
its mention of the divine mountain in Eden with its 
garden or grove (on the summit ?) and its ‘ stones ot 
fire 1 (i.e., precious stones; see Cherub, § 2, n. 2), 
also from its affirmation of the original blamelessness ot 
the man who dwelt in Eden. This important feature 
of the story may perhaps refer to the time when the 
Kenites were the tutors of the Israelites in the worship 
of Yahwe (see Moses, § 14). The ‘unrighteous 
traffic’ by which the Misrite king provoked Yahwe may 
be the traffic in Israelite slaves—captives of war (Am. 
I9, reading -jyp for n*). Plainly the garden of Eden 
was, according to Ezekiel, in the Jerahmeelite land— i.e., 
in X. Arabia. 

(b) As to Genesis. 'I he writer of Gen. 24^-3 assumed 
that the original occupation of man was agriculture ; 1 

6 Gen 2 f . 1 ^ Ul ' n ^ 4 ^‘ 7 i nia »i nes a time before 
text examined, 'he commencement of.agriculture, and 
he is apparently indebted to an older 
and fuller narrative which began with a description, 
only slightly exaggerated, of the physical phenomena 
witnessed by the first colonists of Babylonia (see col. 
949). Gunkel, it is true, thinks that the mention of 
* bushes ’ (rr2*) and ‘ herbs ’ (ary) in v. 5 points specially 
to Palestine. But rntrn rri:’ is almost certainly a cor¬ 
ruption 2 of Tsn, ‘ grass ’ (cp Is. 156 ; Ps. 37 2). ‘ Grass ’ 

and ‘ herbs ’—the only natural parallels—are as ap¬ 
propriate in Babylonia as in Palestine, while -n (if 
rightly explained as = Bab. edu ‘flood' 3 ) must come 
directly from a Babylonian story. Instead of pN.vp, 
‘from the earth,’ we should perhaps with Haupt read 
'rr^y, ‘ upon the earth ’ ; 4 so the full Babylonian 
colouring is restored. 

Like Holzinger (see below) the present wriler was once 
inclined to read J'y for "IN (0, Pesh., Yg., actually render 


‘fountain’), and jjrj for TO"!Nn. He rejected this solution, 
however, (1) because the explanation given on col. 949 (not 
considered by Holz.) is perfectly valid, (2) because he hopes to 
have made it probable that the substratum of vv. 10-14 is not 
secondary, and (3) for the reason mentioned above. Holzinger 
thinks that the mention of the want of rain and of the drenching 
flood ("IN) side by side is incongruous. If there was a ‘flood, 
plants would surely have appeared. But such an excessive 
flood as is supposed was a poor substitute for orderly rain, and 
it is admitted on col. 949 that water-plants must have appeared 
for a time—in short, the description is not without some mythic 
exaggeration. 


Of course, something which the narrator has omitted 
must be supplied mentally; the * flood ’ spoken of 
must have been subjugated by Yahwe before he planted 
the garden or park in Eden, and we should expect a 
reference (such as we find in one of the Babylonian 
myths 5 ) to the setting of the streams ‘in their places.' 
\Ve have now to study the great geographical enigma 
in 210-14. The passage is rendered thus in RV : 

‘And a river went out of Eden to waier ihe garden; and 
from thence it was parted, and became four heads. The name 
of il ■ first is Pishon ; that is it which compasseth the whole 
hum of Havilah [rather Hahavilah], where there is gold; and 
the gold of that land is good ; there is bdellium and the onyx 
slone. And the name of the second river is Gihon : the same 
is it that compasseth the whole land of Cush. And the name of 


] This is enough to show that the Paradise-story did not 
originate eilher among the Hebrews or among the Jerahmeelites. 
Cp Wellh. Frol. 324 , n. 1 . 

2 Note the warning Pasek. niC.I springs from an early 
correction of n’r- 

3 See Creation, § 20c, with n. 3 ; Garden, § 5; Ball’s note 
in ‘Genesis,’ SBOT Heb. 47 , and Haupt’s, ibid., 118 . 

4 Proceedings 0/ the American Oriental Society, 1896, pp. 

5 See Creation, § 5. 
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the third river is Hiddekel : that is it which goeth in front 
of Assyria. 1 And the fourth river is Euphrates.’ 

Most recent critics agree in thinking that this is not 
a part of the original narrative (so Ew., Di., Hu., Toy, 
Bacon, Ox/. Hex., Holz., Gunkel ; cp Garden, § 5). 
They remark that it is too learned for its context and 
interrupts the story, and Holzinger thinks that the 
contents are, partly at least, a creation of the writer's 
fancy. T his able critic also thinks that v. 6 once stood 
somewhere after v. 8, in the description of the garden. 
Of these suggestions, the easiest to deal with is the last, 
which indeed has also occurred to the present writer 
(see above). The objection to placing v. 6 elsewhere is 
that it needs to be explained how Yahwe could get the 
trees to grow ; in perfectly dry soil this would of course 
be impossible. As for the ‘learning’ of the passage, 
the word must at any rate be used in a qualified sense. 
It is presumably meant that the writer reports the 
fantastic geographical notions which have reached him ; 
and certainly Delitzsch, Haupt, and Sayce have done 
their best (see below) to make this view acceptable. 
Hut textual criticism must precede and clear the way 
for archaeology, and it is in textual criticism that we are 
still somewhat behind. The signs of probable cor¬ 
ruption in w. 10-14 are so striking (in v. 10 they have 
been pointed out already by Holz.) that we are bound 
to apply the methods of correcting the text which 
have already served us so well m many other cases. 
Verse n/i has been emended elsewhere (Gold, § 1 ; 
Topaz) ; but the form of text there proposed can only 
represent the intermediate stage between the original 
and the present text. Verses 10-14, in their original 
form, probably ran nearly as follows :— 

‘And a stream went out from Eden to water the garden, and 
afterwards it spread itself out* 2 and watered the whole of Misrite 
Arabia ’ (D'lXp anjrSaYlK n,?e f ni VIS’ csrpi). 

By a mistake such as occurs again and again, 3 :ny, 

' Arabia,’was misread nya-iR, ‘four’; c'fch (which our 
dictionaries boldly render ‘ arms ’ or ‘ branches ') comes 
from cntrK ; hb j k is frequently substituted in the tradi¬ 
tional text for -fljro or (one cannot always be quite 
sure which is right). When the 4 four heads ’ had thus 
been brought into existence, it only remained to identify 
them. The old Babylonian myth had been naturalised 
in Jerahmeel, and, even when adopted by the Hebrews, 
its geography long continued to be purely Jerahmeelite. 
Consequently, if Jerahmeel, as known to the editor of 
the corrupt text, could not furnish the requisite four 
streams, all that could be done was to imagine that, at 
a distant period, while the enchanted garden existed, 
there were four streams. The following may be nearly 
what the editor, and the interpolator who followed him, 4 
wrote in explanation of the partly misread words in 
v. 10, * it spread itself and became four heads' :— 

* The name of the first is Pishon ; that is it which encircles 
the whole land of Hahavilah [the land of Cusham, Missur, 
Jerahmeel, and the bne Ishinaelj. And the name of the second 
stream is Rehobothon ; that is it which encircles the whole land 
of Cush. Arid the name of the third stream is Jerahmeel ; that 
is it which flows E. of Geshur (or Missur?), and the fourth 
stream is Ephrath.’ 5 


1 "fliTR npip. AV and RVmg. ‘toward the east of Assyria,* 
so Aq., Targums, Dillm.l 1 ), Del., Kautzsch, Reuss, Gunkel ; 
AVmff. ‘eastward to Ass.'; Strack, ‘in front of Ass.’, cp 
KarevavTi ; Kautzsch-Socinl 1 ), ‘along Ass.’; Kau. - Socinl 2 ), 
‘hitherward from Ass.’ Whitehouse {Expos. 1 [1888] 135) 
follows 0 . Dillm.f 2 ) and Holzinger are uncertain. Evidently 
there is some error in the text; the suspicious word is “UB'N. 

2 The same sense as in Ezek. In (n'rnS). See BDB, and 
Ges.-Bu., s.v. -nrj. 

3 Usually □"my (Arabians) is misread D’y21R, ‘forty.’ So 
in Gen. 7 4, where read ‘on the land of the Arabians and the 
Jerahmeelites ’; 1 K. 108 , where Elijah's journey is descrihed 
as ‘in the road (?) of the Arabians and Jerahmeelites’; also the 
passages, quoted in Moses, § n, to which we may doubtless 
add Gen. 1613 (reading ‘and the Arabians and Jerahmeelites 
shall afflict them’; □niy[l] = D , 2ny\ 

4 The interpolated gloss is placed in square brackets. 

5 Ephrath is one of the popular distortions of Jerahmeel (cp 
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We shall return presently to the very different form 
of text which now represents this early insertion. What 

m , ... it is most important to call attention 

6. Jerahmeelite tojust now is lhe fact thm lhe early 

orm 0 s ory. Hebrew legends are predominantly 
Jerahmeelite. We do not of course deny the potent 
influence of Babylon, which indeed we have already 
pointed out in 24^-7. We also affirm the probability 
of a revival of Babylonian influence on Hebrew traditions 
at a later period (cp CREATION, § 23). But we assert 
that the original Hebrew legends were received from 
the Jerahmeelites, among whom, both on the N. 
Arabian border and in Palestine itself, the early Israelites 
lived. The Jerahmeelite colouring of the Hebrew 
legends may have been injured by scribes, but by no 
means have all traces of it been effaced. Thus the 
traditional text may tell us that ‘ Yahwe [Elohim] 
planted a garden in Eden eastward' (Gen. 28 ) ; but it 
is certain that cip and cpi are common corruptions of 
S«onT ; and with the Paradise-story of Ezekiel before 
us we cannot hesitate to read, ‘ Yahwe [Elohim] planted 
a garden in Eden of Jerahmeel.' A recent writer, 1 
noticing features of the Paradise-story * which every 
scholar feels never originated on Jewish soil, and for 
which Babylonian lore fails to account,' asks what 
inland country in or near a desert like Arabia can have 
been the source of the narrative. It may be hoped that 


this question has been answered. 

So loo, it is plausible to hold that the deluge was originally 
described as overwhelming the land of the Jerahmeelites (see 
c °h 3573> n * 3)> an< A the af k as settling on ‘the mountains ot 
Jerahmeel ’ (VrEFITj partly miswritten, partly emended in the 
traditional text as bvik, ‘Ararat ’). So too‘the beginning of Nim¬ 
rod’s kingdom was Jerahmeel ’ (on this reading of Gen. 10 10 see 
Nimrod), and it was ‘ as they journeyed in Jerahmeel ’(Gen. 11 2, 
text, Dips 2 —i e.y (1) eastwards, Dillmann ; (2) in the E., Kalisch, 
Kautzsch, Holzinger; (3) from the E., Gunkel; cp 0 an-o 
at'aroAuH') that the primitive men 1 found a plain in the land of 
Geshur ’(text, Shinar, q.v.). So too the warlike story in Gen. 14 
is largely concerned with ‘Jerahmeel,’ and the region chosen by 
Lot (13 loyC), where lay the cities destroyed by a judgment, 
was originally placed in Jerahmeel (i^r and “123 *72 in *of. 
and 0“tpc in v. n being corruptions of SttEnvlDl I see Sodom, 
Melchizrdek). 

We have still to ask, How does the name Eden fit 
into our present theory? According to Reuss and 
__ , Dillmann it is a purely symbolic name 

7. Name den. j nventet j by the Hebrew narrator, 
and meaning ‘pleasure’ (rpv(p7j).‘ 3 Certainly we can 
easily imagine that later Hebrew writers (but hardly 
Ezekiel) gave the name this interpretation (cp 4 Esd. 
753), and both Delitzsch and Duhm have seen an 
allusion to this meaning in the phrase (not, it is to 
be feared, beyond critical questioning) sprig Vm, 4 the 


stream of thy pleasures,’ in Ps. 36 9[8]. But purely 
symbolic names in ancient myths are improbable ; *113 
(Nod) may suggest the sense of ‘wandering,’ and 
4 Eden ’ that of * pleasure,’ but the names were origin¬ 
ally geographical. The 4 father of Assyriology ’ (Sir H. 
Rawlinson) conjectured that Gan-Eden was a popular 
Hebraised form of Gundunis = Kar-dunias. This is the 
name of an extremely fruitful territory which, like 
Frd. Delitzsch in 1881, Rawlinson supposed to be 


Rachel). Why has the fourth stream no geographical descrip¬ 
tion? Either because it was so well known (was it the so-called 
River of Egypt?), or because no fresh variation of the 
previous description appeared possible; ‘Jerahmeel’ and 
‘ Ephrath ’ are in fact the same. 

1 Worcester, The Book of Genesis, etc. (1901), p. 157. 

2 Kalisch supports the rendering 4 in the east’ by a reference 
to 13 11 Is. 9 11 [12]; but in both places SpnT is surely the 
right reading. The corruption, however, is an early one, and 
Jensen (Kos mol. 214, n. 1) even thinks that this Dlj 9 .p has 
influenced the view of the situation of Paradise given by Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, 7repi[£] fie irdAir tov ’(llKearov ttjp yqv ttjp jrepav 
ev6a Kal 6 7rapdfiei<ro? /card aya-roAd? xetrat. Similarly, according 
to Kohut {JQR 22247: [1890]), the statement in the Vendidad 
(224) that Yima, the first man, went ‘to meet the sun,’ is sug¬ 
gested by E* 7 j 3 D. 

3 Reuss (La Bible ) would emend into ftSTf?, 4 a 

garden of pleasure.’ 
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close to Babylon, but which, as Tiele and Winckler 
have shown, 1 was in S. Babylonia, close to the Persian 
Gulf, and means Kaldi-Uind. Obviously this will not 
accord with our present theory; but who any longer 
defends it ? We might, however, if no better course 
presented itself, accept Frd. Delitzsch's comparison of 
the Rib. word cdinu, a synonym of seru, meaning 
‘field, plain, desert’ {Pur. 79). ' Eden-jerahmeel’ in 

the text as restored alxne would then mean * the desert 
of Jerahmeel,’ and we might venture to compare Gen. 
Hi. where we should not improlxibly read, ‘ Now the 
whole human people was (of) one speech in the 
wilderness of the Jerahmeelites’ (c'Nxrrrv istts for 
C'-r.v The explanation is nevertheless almost 

certainly wrong ; ‘ Eden' is the name of a part of N. 
Arabia, and virtually equivalent to Cush or Missttr, 
or perhaps (see Che. /\0-’ on Ps. 74i5) to Ethan. 
There is a difficult passage in Amos ( 1 4/ ), which has 
hitherto not been satisfactorily explained,* but which 
becomes clear if the Hazael mentioned is a N. Arabian 
king (see Schr. A'A 7 ^', 207), and if * Dammesek ’ las 
in 1 K.lPis) is miswritten for ‘Cusham.' anil ’Avon' 
for ‘On’ (as in Hab. 3 ;); in this ease ‘ Beth-eden ’ 
will of course be on the N. Arabian border, and * Aram ’ 
will be = ‘Jerahmeel.’ See also 2O1. 29 i?, where 
Eden' (p;*) ben Joah is a Gershotiite, and cp the 
name Adonijah which is at any rate most 

prolxibly an expanded ethnic. 4 


Here it is necessary to guard ourselves against mis¬ 
conception. We have no objection whatever to explain 

0 ~ ._;_ IO_, 4 i« their present form in the 

.. * A . light of Rtbvlonian lore so far as we 

theories. The m , c ] e us of these verses had 

come down to their second (?) editor in a corrupt form, 
and he edited it presumably in the same way as Gen. 
111-0—r e., on the theory that it had some reference to 
Babylonia. He had prolxiblv heard of the Babylonian 
belief, expressed at the end of the great Deluge-story, 
in a terrestrial Paradise * at the mouth of the streams' 
(/>/.: pi nJrJtt i; see Deluge, ^ 2, 15, 17. These 
streams were, according to Jensen (A ~osmol. 213). no 
other than the Tigris and the Euphrates. 5 It is reason¬ 
able to suppose that a Hebrew editor of Gen. 2 10-14 
would (like the writer or compiler of Dan. 10 ) 6 identify 
‘Hiddekel’ with the Tigris, in spite of the initial Hi 
[see Hiddekel], and • POrath' w ith the Euphrates. 
Thus he would provide himself with two out of the 
four streams required by r. 10. as he read it. The 
present writer cannot satisfy himself that he attempted 
anything more than this. Still, when we consider that 
Alexander the Great supposed at first that the sources 
of the Egyptian Nile were in NW. India, it becomes 
barely conceivable that a Hebrew writer might regard 
the imaginary upper course of the Nile in Asia as one 
of the streams of Paradise, and connect the (corrupt) 
name Gihon with it. 7 We can even imagine with 


1 Tide, FAG 70/ ; Winckler, Enters. 135 f. 

- 0 gets over the difficulty of the traditional text by a 
paraphrase, ecu uta ^acro-; Pillmann renders, ‘the same 

words, or expressions.’ Holzinger admits the har>hne*s of the 
phrase. Can we acquiesce in it when ~~.y and 3— (or the like) 
are obviously such common corruption^ of "x;—• and ? 

3 See Driver in the t'aw/n^v Bible and Nowack in //A’, 
ad Av. 

4 A close inspection of the names of David’s sons will justify 
the statement. >ee special articles. 

5 According to the Bundahi* (ch. 20 in West’s translation) 
two chief n\ers, called the .’.rag and the Yeh. rise in the 
Iranian sacred mountain Alburz. but al-o eighteen other streams, 
the list of which begins with the Diglat (Tigris! and the Frat 
(Euphrates!. \lburz is the later contraction of Hara-bereraiti. 
above which (lor there is no favouritism as in Babylonia) the 
souls of all the righteous go up (Vend. 19 30). 

$ Very possibly, however, in a document used and misunder¬ 
stood by the editor of Daniel. Hiddekel may have been corrupted 
out of ‘ JerahmeeL* Cp Pc ri.vi, § 6 (end). 

* Halevy, however (Perue semiti^ne > 1S93, p. 33), identifies 
the Persian Gulf, continued westward towards the Red Sea, 
■with the Gihoa, which ‘compasses the whole land of Cush.’ 
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Haupt 1 that he might connect the remaining (corrupt) 
name Pishon with the Persian Gulf (the Bab. ndru 
marrdtu ; see Meratuaim), or rather with the Persian 
Gulf joined to the Reel Sea, which, he may have thought, 
formed one great river encircling the whole of Hahavilah 
(/.<*., Arabia * except the northern part), and springing 
from the same source as the (supposed) Asiatic upper 
course of the Nile. 

To complete our account of Ilaupt’s theory, it should be 
added that he lays great stress on the phrase in Is. 1-1 13 which 
we have translated above ‘ in the recesses of SuphOn ’; like other 
scholars, he adheres to the usual rendering of pES, ‘north,’ and, 
to explain this phrase as well as that in Ps.4$3 fa], 3 supposes 
(with Hitzig. Slade, and Smend) that the Jewish exiles in 
llabylonia believed that Yah we dwell in the N., not (as of 
old) at Horeb. As a consequence, he thinks that the exiles 
transferred the gan-Eden to Armenia (i.e., the NT.), near the 
common source of the Euphrates and the Tigris. From this 
great body of water, according to Haupt. the Jews believed two 
other streams—viz., the Asiatic course of the Nile and the Persian 
Gulf—to have branched off, to the E. of the Tigris. But the 
exegetical and critical objections to this view of the transferred 
dwelling-place of Yahwe (for some of which see kraetzschmar, 
Ezech. 9 ) are insuperable. 

A brief mention must also be given to the view of 
Frd. Delitzseh in 1881 (in his Hu lag das Parodies f) 
which for a time attracted ITof. Sayce. 4 Taking the 
Heb. \\ien as = Rib. edinu * plain,’ he locates Paradise 
in the plain of Babylonia, the northern part of which is 
watered exclusively by the Euphrates. The Pishon 
and the Gihon he identifies with the Pallacopas (the nar 
Pallukat of the inscriptions) and the Shatt en-NTl 
canals. 5 which may have l>een river-beds before they 
were made subservient to Rtbvlonian irrigation. But 
Delitzseh s attempt to explain the names Pishon 
from pisan[n\u and Gihon from Gugdrta or Guhdmi , a 
name of the Arahtu, is admitted to have been unsuccess¬ 
ful. Sayce therefore ( 0 / 7 . Mon. 101) would now place 
the garden of Eden in the neighbourhood of Eridu, the 
sacred city of Ea. This is certainly plausible. Eridu 
(now Abu Bhahrrin), though at present far inland, was 
once on the sea-coast, and Jensen (A ’osmo/. 213) refers 
to a place in the inscriptions where the ■ mouth of the 
streams’ is mentioned in connection with Eridu. It 
is here that we should most probably place the 
enchanted island where Par-napistim. the hero of the 
Deluge-story, was placed by the gods, and where, 
according to a hymn or incantation, a magic palm grew, 
with precious stones for fruits (cp Ezekiel’s ‘stones of 
fire’ = precious stones). Sayce thinks that the river of 
the Hebrew Paradise is the Persian Gulf, into which 
four streams flowed — viz., the Euphrates, the Tigris, 
the Kercha (=Choaspes), and the Pallakopas canal. 
Unfortunately for this theory, there appear to lx? no 
Babylonian names for the last two of these streams 
from which ‘Pishon’ and ‘Gihon’ might fairly be 
derived. 

With regard to Lenormant's theory (Les engines, vol. i.) that 
the primitive Paradise lay where Zend tradition placed it, in 
the highlands of the Hindu Kush, it may safely be said that 
whatever resemblance* there may he between Gen. - /. and the 
account in Fargard - of the Yendidad. are much more likely to 
be due to borrowing (possibly at moTe than one period) on the 
part of the Iranians, than to the derivation of both accounts from 
a common Ary an source. Babylon must be the parent of the 
Paradi>e-myth as known to the Iranians, the Jerahmeelites, and 
the Hebrews ; otherwise, why should thismvth have been known 
only to a favoured few of the Aryan and the Semitic peoples? 

The theories which make the Hebrew Paradise-story 

1 Jfe la? das Parodiesf (from Ueber Land und Meet. 1894-95, 
no. 15). 7_/C Haupt adopts Nestle s etymology of Pishon (y.z'.], 
and explains it as ‘the stream with high waves.’ 

- It is significant, however, that we never bear again of the 
gold of Hahavilah. 

3 On this much misunderstood passage see Congregation 
(Mount of). When will Bredenkamp’s aspiration (Gesets u. 
Fropheten , 145) be fulfilled, and the ‘ fatal mountain of the gods' 
be banished from the hymn-book of Israel? 

4 See review of Del.’s Parodies in Acad. , Nov. 5, 1SS1, p. 349- 

5 Delitzseh identifies the Shatt en-Nil with the ancient 
canal called Arahtu ; but according to Haupt (note in Toy's 
Ezekiel , Eng. ed.\ SPOT 93,/C), the Arahtu was to the N. of 
Babylon, and the Shatt en-Nil is probably the (nam) Kabaru, 
at Nippur (see Chebar). 
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simply a loan from Babylonia having failed, we return 
. to the hypothesis of a partly Babylonian, 

T V) 611 1I ? P artl y Jcrahmeelite tradition. The Jer- 
Jera mee . a hrneelites, from whom the Israelites took 
the story, probably located Paradise sometimes on a 
vastly high mountain, sometimes in a garden (at its 
foot?), in some part of the Jerahmeelite territory. Cp 
Che. / J j.< 2 > on Ps. 74 15. The mountain (with a sacred 
grove on its summit) has dropped out of the story 
in Gen. 2 /., but is attested in Ezek., and in the Eth. 
Enoch 24 f. (cp 18 6-9) the tree of life is placed in 
a mountain-range in the S. 1 As to the locality, if it 
be correct that by the Hebrew phrase zbn nzt pN, 
ran. *a land flowing with milk and honey,'a part of 
the Xegeb was originally meant (Xu. 132327, on 
which see X'EGEB, § 7), we might infer that this 
fruitful land, with its vines, pomegranate-trees, and Jig- 
trees (cp Gen. 37 ), had once upon a time been the Jer¬ 
ahmeelite Paradise. The phrase quoted from Xu. 13 27 
may seem an exaggeration ; but we can hardly doubt 
that the river of milk and honey which (cp * Secrets of 
Enoch,’ ch. 8) flowed through Paradise is the earthly 
antitype (the ancients would have said, the continuation) 
of the river which flowed through the Elysian fields of 
the Milky Way 2 (cp col. 2104, n. 3). 

This view is in essential agreement with that of 
Sayce—that the four rivers of Paradise were originally 
the rivers of the four regions of the earth, which were 
fed by the ocean-stream that girdled the earth and 
descended from the sky ( Acad ., Oct. 7, 1882, p. 263). 
The Paradise-myth Ixdongs in fact to the same cycle as 
the Creation and Deluge stories. All these narra¬ 
tives come from Babylonia; but in spite of their present 
scenery, all are connected with sky-myths, the first men 
being originally viewed as divine men, the companions 
of the sky-god, and the flood, equally with the great 
ocean-stream, being the counterpart of the heavenly 
ocean (cp Deluge, § 18). 

Al the same time we must bear in mind that Paradise is, by 
it* very conception, an enchanted land. From a mythical point 
of view, it was quite conceivable that more distant parts of N. 
Arabia than that referred to above, though bleak and hare after¬ 
wards, might, in the world’s childhood, have been covered with 
pleasant trees. Certainly the language of Is. 14 13 (end), which 
may well be drawn from tradition, would seem to suggest a 
somewhat remote part of the region called Saphon. 

Gunkel’s theory ( Gen . 33) is unsatisfactory in so far 
as it places the ‘mountain of Elohim ’ in the far X., 
in C nV l’« identifying it with the north pole 3 (the 
theor ' sla b° n °f Babylonian cosmo- 

^ logy)- Another part of it, however, is 
well worth considering—viz., the view that the Paradise 
of the Hebrew writer is no narrower region than the 
earth itself. This may indeed be, strictly regarded, an 
exaggeration ; but it contains an important truth which 
is often overlooked. It is true that, just as the upper 
river of milk and honey belonged to the whole sky, so 
far as it was inhabited by gods and by blessed souls, so 
the river of Paradise belonged, theoretically, to nothing 
of less magnitude than the earth ; originally indeed the 
earth, viewed as a great mountain, may have been the 
har 2 lohim. The Hebrew story itself (see the short 
form of vv. 10-14, § 5) by no means states that the 
course of the river was confined to the garden. Thanks 
to this beneficent stream, X. Arabia (the representative 
of the outside world) was delightful as compared with 
the earlier time described in Gen. 2 s- Thus room was 
left for other myth-makers to devise different geo¬ 
graphies of Paradise. The myth is at home, not only 

1 Charles (Enoch, p. 98) expresses surprise that the tree should 
be in the S. From the old Hebrew point of view, however, it 
is not wonderful. It is the moderns who have confused our 
ideas through false inferences (see §§ 8, 10). 

1 Cp Hymn to the Nile (Guieysse’s lransl., RP®>, 348), 
* Watering the orchards created by Ra, to cause all the cattle 
to live, thou givest the earth to drink, inexhaustible one ! path 
that descendest from the sky’; cp Gunkel, Genesis , 33. 

3 Cp Earth (Four Quarters), § 2; Jensen, Kosmol. 25. 
But the Babylonian Paradise^was in the south , and so too IS 
Horeb, the ‘ mountain of Elohim.’ 
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among the Iranians (who derived it from Babylon, but 
modified it to suit themselves), but also 'among the 
American Indians, the Sioux and the Aztecs, the Mayas, 
the Polynesians.’ Brinton, who points this out, adds, 
with theoretical accuracy, that ' the four rivers are the 
celestial streams from the four corners of the earth, 
watering the tree as the emblem of life.’ 1 

We now pass on to other details. Chief among the 
trees of the garden were ' the tree of life in the midst of 
11 Tb<» twA l ^ e g arden » anc * tree of knowledge of 

trees - the° good and evil ’ < 2 ^)- ° f an y of lhe 

sernent treeS man was P^ ace ^ * n 

™ * garden was permitted by Yah we to eat, 

except (as the text now stands) of ' the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil.’ It is obvious (though Winckler 2 
apparently thinks otherwise) that there must have been 
an earlier form of the Hebrew myth in which only one 
tree was specially named. Budde and Gunkel agiee in 
fixing upon ' the tree of knowledge of good and evil ’ ; 
Kuenen, more wisely ( Th. T 18 136), prefers the tree of life. 
Of course, as Budde remarks, ‘ the original narrator 
cannot possibly have reported that the man had lx.-en per¬ 
mitted to eat of the tree of life as well as of the other 
trees of the garden.’ 3 Consequently, it being probable 
on various grounds (see, e.g. t 3 23 f., and cp Gunkel) that 
our present narrative is composite, it is assumed (at 
least by Gunkel) that in one of the literary sources only 
one tree—that mentioned above—was specially named, 
whilst in the other two trees were mentioned. 4 There is 
much to be said for this theory. Still, it must be con¬ 
fessed, not only that the closing words of 29 appear to 
drag, 5 but that the phrase ' the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil ’ is both obscure and (in a myth like this) im¬ 
probable. I he worthiest, but at the same time the least 
defensible, interpretation is no doubt that of Jastrow 
(/del. Iiab. and Ass. 553, note) — viz., that ‘good and 
evil ’ means our * everything,’ or the Babylonian ‘ secrets 
of heaven and earth.’ The poorest, and yet on the 
whole the easiest, is that ' knowing good and evil ’ means 
the art of living smoothly— e.g. , with reference to the 
sexual distinction. But can we believe that any good 
Hebrew' writer would have devised such a phrase as 
this out of his own head? In all such cases textual 
corruption is the root of the evil. 

The narrative in its present form does not require emenda¬ 
tion ; even the repellent phrases in 85 22 have to stand. But 
in the original narrative the words which closed 2 9 were probably 
parallel to pn TpPZ, ‘in the midst of lhe garden.’ Is there any 
probable Hebrew phrase which can underlie •—i ny- 
having regard to the habits and dangers of the scribes? There 
is—one may very plausibly read pxP "VZZZ, 6 ‘ in the navel of 


1 Religions oj Primitive Peoples, 126. Cp Sayce, review of 
Lenormant’s Les origines, vol. ii., Acad., Oct. 7, 1882, p. 263. 

2 In the Alexander legend Alexander receives his oracle from 
two special trees in a napaSeiao^. Winckler (GY 2 108) compares 
these two oracular trees with the two trees in the Hebrew 
Paradise, both called (according to him) ‘ tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil.’ One of them, he says, became the tree of 
life, by a confusion with the (Babylonian) plant oflife (see § 12). 
May we not rather say that the original tree of life declined 
into a plant in the S. Babylonian myth, as with the Hindoos it 
shrivelled up into the lotus-flower on which Brahma rests? 

3 Die biblische Vrgeschichte , 53. It may be noted that from 
a feeling of the inconsistency of magic with moral religion all 
mention of the magic tree of immortality—the Gaokerena —is 
excluded from the ancient Zoroastrian hymns called the Gathas. 
Cp OPs. 400439. 

4 This view is at any rate simpler than that given by Budde 
in 1883. 

5 Driver has made a gallant attempt ( Hebraica, Oct. 1835, 
p. 33) to save the text ; he quotes a number of examples to show 
that ‘ the order is quite regular and natural.’ But is it quite 
natural in this context ? It is certainly awkward not to be told 
expressly whether the ‘ tree of knowledge of good and evil’ was 
in the centre of the garden, or elsewhere. Kautzsch and Socin 
(Genesis®*, 4) remark, * One cannot help noticing that these 
words drag; one of the two trees seems to be alien to the 
original context.’ 

6 ny.l Y’D comes from e2-*„-s»n; yi Z'Z from t{*]K’~Z"2- 
The uncommon phrase pN *1 122 was dittographed ; corruption 
followed. 
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the earth.' In the Book of Jnlvlees, chap. 8, Jerusalem the holy 
city is called the navel or o/m4>aAo? of the earth (like Delphi in 
Greece); cp also Eth. Enoch 2t> i, with Charles’s note. It is 
quite probable that the centre of the Jerahmeelite Paradise was 
similarly described, and that it was marked out by the tree of 
life— i.e., everlasting life 1 —which grew there. The editor had 
before him a corrupt text, and instead of inventing he made the 
best possible sense of his doubtful material, using the very 
gentlest manipulation. 

The sense which the editor put upon his text was in 
fact not unnatural if he knew of another form of the 
Paradise-story, according to which Yalnve, like Ea in 
the Adapa myth, endowed his creature man with wisdom 
(Job 157 ; cp Creation, § 21), but denied him im¬ 
mortality. This parallel story may at least have given 
him the idea of a tree of knowledge, though the range 
of knowledge had to be limited. He did his little best 
with the text, and—w r hat is more important—he sought 
to lift up the story in its revised form to a higher level. 
'Though the serpent accuses Yah we of deception (Gen. 
34/.), and though deception on the part of Yahw<b 
was very possibly asserted in the original myth, the 
narrator does not mean us to admit the truth of the 
accusation. The penalty of death may be delayed ; it 
is not removed. The narrator also gives no hint as 
to the kind of tree meant by the tree of life—information 
which might perhaps have been injurious to the interests 
of religion. 

Can we go behind the narrative, and try to identify 
the trees? From the mention of ‘fig-leaves' (37) one 
may perhaps infer that the narrator {i.e. , the editor) 
meant the fig-tree, one of the most valued trees of 
Palestine, and also, as it happens, one of the sacred 
trees of Babylonia . 2 The tree of life might well, in 
Palestine, have been the terebinth ; the sacred tree of 
Mamrk {(j.v. ) was a terebinth. But in any Babylonian 
version of the myth the tree of life would naturally be 
the date-palm. 1 Here’ (i.e., in Babylonia), says Sir G. 
Birdwood , 3 ' if I may judge from the banks of the Shatt 
el-'Arab, along which I botanised for more than a week 
in 1856, the only true native tree is the date-palm.’ 
Its fruit in antiquity formed the staple food of the 
people, and date-wine was their drink. 4 It was also 
chief among the sacred trees ; the famous mythic palm- 
tree of Eridu has been referred to already. In Enoch 
(244) we read of the tree of life that ‘ its fruit was like 
the dates of the palm ’ ; this was the most natural way 
of supplementing the old Hebrew story. 

The result at which we have arrived removes some serious 
difficulties. It is satisfactory to have reason to believe that 
‘ life ’ and ‘ wisdom 1 were not in the original story regarded as 
separate. ‘ Knowledge,’ no doubt, has different meanings. But 
it was a true insight which dictated the statement that Enoch 
passed away from earthly view, because God had taken him 
((Jen. 624). He who shared God’s wisdom (see Enoch) ought 
also to share his immortality, a statement which, in the fulness 
of time, becomes transfigured into the truth, ‘ This is life eternal, 
to know thee the only true God.’ 

But can no fresh light be thrown on the serpent, who 
is classed among the ‘ beasts of the field’ (3i), and yet 
possesses such extraordinary faculties? We are only 
able as yet to express suspicions, and this can best be 
done in the form of questions (cp Serpent). Was the 
serpent originally the semi-divine guardian of the tree 
of life, like the dragon of the garden of the Hesperides ? 
Was the ‘ temptation ’ in the primitive story a friendly 
counsel, which presupposed indeed that the words of 
Yahwe were deceptive (cp the Adapa-myth), but which 
is not to be judged as a deliberate act of rebellion 
against the supreme Will ? We know not. But we 
may at least reject a recent theory ascribed by Jastrow 
to Haupt, based on the interpretation of mn (Eve) as 

1 The limitation of ‘life’ in Eth. Enoch (see 256 ) is not in 
accordance with Gen. 2-3. The divine beings themselves eat of 
the fruit of this tree, and certainly they live for ever (cVj,'^, 322, 
not ‘ for a long time ’). 

2 See the sacred tree (a conventionalised fig-tree) represented 
on p. 182 of Toy’s Ezekiel , translation, SBOT. 

2 Asia/ic Quarterly Rerncw, Jan. 1886, p. 41. 

4 Cp Lenormant, Les origines , I81/; Maspero, Dans * 0/ 
Civ., 555 ./ 


‘serpent’ (see col. 61, n. 3)—viz., that ‘the serpent’ 
was originally the woman, ‘ who, by arousing the sexual 
passion, leads man to a “ knowledge of good and evil.’” 
Surely the speaking serpent 1 is no afterthought, but a 
primitive element in the story. That the curse pro¬ 
nounced on the serpent is primitive is not equally clear, 
and it is perhaps all the more permissible to allegorise 
it for edification. Nor can we add anything fresh on 
the cherub and on the flashing sword (on both, see 
Cherub). 

No Babylonian tree of wisdom is known to us. But 
(a) in the Babylonian earthly Paradise there was both 

12. Babylonian " at . er ° f H , f f “ nd “ ' P lam «h| c h 
illustrations. nmkes the ° ld J' oun S. J -« P 1 ™* '^.ch 
is presumably the original both of the 
Hebrew tree of life and of the Iranian tree of immortality 
called Gaokerena. 4 And when Par-napistim and his 
wife were placed in the Babylonian Paradise, it followed 
that they had free access to both. 5 (<$) 'This was not the 
case with the hero of another remarkable myth, named 
Adapa, who, though permitted to see the secrets of 
heaven and earth, was prevented by his divine father Ea 
from partaking of the ‘ food of life ’ and the ‘ water of 
life.’ ‘ When thou comest before Anu,’ said Ea, 1 they 
will offer thee food of death. Do not eat. They will 
offer thee waters of death. Do not drink.’ Adapa 
obeyed his commands ; but it was a deception on Ea’s 
part, and the sky-god Anu is represented as being 
‘astonished’ (or ‘grieved’?) that Adapa should have 
foregone the privilege offered to him. 6 Savce 

( Crit. Mon. 94, and elsewhere) has considerably ex¬ 
aggerated the illustrative value of this myth, and there 
is a ‘great gulf fixed’ between ‘Adapa’ and ‘ Adama. ’ 
It is quite possible, however, that the threat of death 
as the penalty for eating the forbidden fruit was sug¬ 
gested by the speech of Ea to Adapa, quoted above ; 
at the very least, the two tales arc too much akin not 
to have a common source. 

(c) Another story which deserves to be mentioned is 
that of Eabani. But beyond the point already used as 
an illustration (the formation of Eabani out of clay, 
Creation, § 20, n. 4) it appears unsafe to venture. 
Jastrow’s use of the comparative method has perhaps 
led him to some serious misinterpretations of the story 
of ‘ Adam and Eve. ’ 7 Into these we need not here enter. 
But two points on which he has suggested a new theory 
can hardly be passed over. (1) As to the naming of the 
animals (Gen. 219 /). Is this really a euphemism to be 
illustrated by the story of Eabani (but cp Maspero, 
Dawn of Civ., 576 ff .)1 The passage in Gen. is no 
doubt difficult, but only through its present context. It 
seems to have come from another Paradise-story accord¬ 
ing to which the first man was endowed with extra¬ 
ordinary intelligence. It has, properly speaking, no 
connection with the creation of ‘ Eve.' 'The passage 
should probably run thus, ‘ And out of the ground . . . 
and brought them to the man, but for man (?) he found 
no help corresponding to him.' 'The naming of the 


1 The Book of Jubilees says (contrary to the spirit of the 
underlying myth) that all animals spoke before the Tall. 

2 See Zimmern, ‘ Lebensbrot und Lebenswasser im Babylon- 
ischen und in der Bibel,’ Archtv fur Relig.-ivissenschaft, 
Bd. 2; Jeremias, Die Bah.-ass. Vorstellungen, etc. 91 ff. The 
Hebrew story must also once have referred to this water; see 
Prov. 10 it 13 j 4 D27, and cp Rev. 22 1 f, 17. Elsewhere, too, 
the tree and the fountain of life go together ( e.g ., according to 
Schirren, in New Zealand), and every sacred tree, properly, has 
near it a sacred fountain. 

3 On Winckler’s theory see col. 3578, n. 2. 

4 This was a while Haoma tree, said to grow in the middle of 
the mythic sea Vouru-kasha. By drinking of its juice on the 
day of the resurrection men would become immortal. The 
Haoma plant used in the sacrifices was the yellow Haoma which 
grows on the mountains. See Vast, 23;! ’astta, 10 6-10; ZetuB 
avesta (S BE), i., Introd. lxix. 

5 Cp Jensen, Kcsntol. 227, 383; Jeremias, o/>. cit. 87-95. 

6 Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Ass., 549, 552; cp Zimmern in 
Gunk. Schdpf. A,io]f. \ Jensen, KB, 0 1, 93J?*. 

7 ‘Adam and Eve in Babylonian Literature,’ AJSL , July 

1899, 193^. 
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animals is a mark partly of the wisdom of the first man, 
partly of his lordship over the animals (cp Name, 
Names). We are reminded of the version of the 
Paradise-story in Ezekiel, where the first man has also a 
splendid state-dress (not a mere coat of skins), and who, 
if he sins,, sins in a grand way. (2) As to the name 
of the first woman. Jastrow connects njn, Hawwa, 
with Ukhat in the story of Eabani, but prematurely (as 
well as most unsuitably). Before we try to account for 
the name we must apply criticism to the text. Now 
♦n -^3 ex (EV 4 the mother of all living') in Gen. 320 is 
just as corrupt as 'to T.b ito (EV Beer-lahai-roi) in 
16 T4. The passage probably ran originally, ' And Jerah- 
meel called the name of his wife Horith (rnn), that 
is, a Jerahmeelitess ’ 1 (n/xcirr no). ‘ Jerahmeel ’ and 
‘ Horith '—the original first men—became Ha-adam 
and Havvah (AV, Adam and Eve). Almost through¬ 
out, the story has been adapted to the new reading dinh 
(instead of ^N^nr), but here and there passages occur 
which have become hopelessly obscure through the 
alteration. 

And what, we may now ask, is the object of the 
beautiful Hebrew story of Paradise? As it now stands, 
n . _ it gives an account of the origin of the 

13. Object 0 gravest phenomena of human life. We 
present story. gee tbe to jij n g man , the subject woman, 
the pains of childbirth, the sad farewell of death. Vet 
we know that the man was 4 God’s son’ (Lk. 338) and 
dwelt in his garden ; how is it that paradise joys and 
paradise simplicity have disappeared ? The sense of 
shame, too, so specially human, how is this to be 
accounted for ? And the serpent—how comes it to be 
at once so intelligent ((5 (ppovipubraTos ; cp Mt. 10 16, 

<ppdvtjuoi ws oi 6(peis) and so hostile and dangerous to 
man? It is all owing to fateful events which occurred 
in the primitive age. The narrator has no special 
curiosity about sin. He only brings in the sin of the 
first man to explain the expulsion from Paradise and 
the rest. Of course, we do not accuse the narrator of 
being indifferent to sin. In a style which is far more 
impressive than that of a preacher he inculcates the fear 
of God and obedience to his commandments, and he 
acquiesces in the justice of the punishment of the 
offenders. But the existence of sin is not one of his 
problems ; there is an intellectual chasm between him 
and Paul. One must admit that there is also a 
difference between this somewhat pessimistic story and 
many of the narratives which follow. Abraham especi¬ 
ally is, in the eyes of the narrators, no sinner, and is 
very near and dear to God. One may venture to add 
that the illusion which tempted the first man was a 
relatively modest one—it was not to become God (the 
exaggerated aspiration of the Indian), but to become as 
God in a single point ; and that, after his doom had 
been pronounced, he exhibited no Titanic insolence, 
but, as Milton has rightly noticed, was humble and 
resigned towards the supreme will. 

Such is the primary object of the story of Paradise, 
and such is the explanation. But the primitive myth—- 
f had that no object? and was the 
. U jec 0 or jgj na | object wholly lost through 
original myth. bdng elevated mora n y by the Hebrew 

narrator? No. The original object was partly to put 
man on his guard against exciting the <pd6vos of the 
Deity, partly to cheer him by describing the felicity of 
the golden age, which golden age may and must in the 
drama of history return (cp 4 Esd. 852, but also Is. 
11 6-9 652 $ 51 3 ). Look where we will, we find 4 that 
man has ever looked on this present world as a passing 
scene in the shifting panorama of time, to be ended by 
some cataclysm, and to be followed by some period of 
millennial glory.’* 2 This millennial glory is the restora- 

1 'nV Kin is a perfectly correct gloss, 'in being probably a 
fragment of '^nDHT* Cp the name of Esau’s wife, Gen. 2634 
(emended under Judith) 

2 Brinton, op. cit., 122. 
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tion of Paradise (cp Millennium). The <p 0 ovos of the 
Deity is not indeed a Christian conception ; but something 
slightly resembling it is not wanting elsewhere in the 
OT (see, e.g. , Gen. 116 /., Is. 212-21). The restoration 
of Paradise, however, is thoroughly congenial to the 
Christian ; only it is to the heavenly, not the earthly 
Paradise, that he aspires— 4 to enjoy God and be with 
him for ever.’ 

That the details of the Paradise-story took hold of the 
later Jews is obvious ; we cannot, however, show that 
„ _ , a -it exerted any influence on the pre- 

. n uence 0 ex jij c Israelites. It may, nevertheless, 
s ory on ews. j n some f orni| have been widely known 
at any rate in Judah, though the prophets apparently 
did not think it important to refer to the story. 

Among the later references Job 157 / can hardly be 
quoted ; it is not the same but a parallel myth that we 
there have before us (Creation, § 21). The 4 fountain 
of life ’ in Proverbs (see above, col. 3580, n. 2) is a detail 
not found in Genesis; Proverbs (3 18 11 30 13 12 15 4), 
however, also refers to the 4 tree of life,’ though accident¬ 
ally the expression is simply a figurative synonym. 1 

In Enoch the tree of life and that of wisdom 
((ppbvrjais) are separately described. The tree of life is 
represented as one of a number of fragrant trees, 
encircling the throne of God, which throne is the middle 
and highest of seven mountains in the south ( 243-257 ; 
cp § 9, n. 1). 4 The tree of wisdom (^ ppovyais ) in the 

garden of righteousness is like the carob tree (see 
Husks) ; it imparts great wisdom to those who eat of 
it ’ ; Rufael expressly identifies it with the tree of w hich 
Adam and Eve ate ( 32 ). In the 4 Secrets of Enoch’ 
(8) we again hear of the tree of life. It is in Paradise, 
which, as in 2 Cor. 122 4, is placed in the third heaven. 
It is further described as 4 in that place in which God 
rests w r hen he comes into Paradise,’ and as 4 on all 
sides in appearance like gold and crimson, and trans¬ 
parent as fire,’ and as covering everything. 


For the different statements of the Ethiopic Enoch as to 
Paradise, see Charles’s note on 608 . It is a remarkable illustra¬ 
tion of the permanence of mythic phraseology that in the book 
Secrets 0/ Enoch (8 $f.) we read of four (or two) streams 
going forth, which pour honey and milk, oil and wine,2 and are 
separated in four directions, and go down to the Paradise of 
p]den, between corruptibility and incorruptibility, and thence go 
along the earth. To Moses, too, the ‘greatness of Paradise’ is 
revealed in the Apocalypse of Baruch (59 8); cp Taanith , 1 oa. 
See also 4 Esd. T 53 8 52; Test. Levi 18; and note the gloss 
upon ‘as the days of the tree ’ (Is. 65 22) in © and the Targum. 
Lastly, note a fine passage in the Psalms of Solomon ( 14 gh), 
6 irapaSetcros tov Kvpiov, ra £v\a mr}s £corj?, otreot auTOU. The 
magic element is here entirely removed. 


The NT references are Lk. 23 43 2 Cor. 124 Rev. 27. 
Here Trapadeuros is used in a technical sense (not so dtd 
in MH). On Paul’s reference sec above, and on the 
heavenly Paradise as the abode of the righteous see 
Weber, Jiid. Theologie, 344 f. The Midrash on the 
Psalms says that the dwellers in Paradise see the face of 
God ; they are indeed nearer than the angels. It is the 
antithesis to Gehinnom, and w'as created before the 
W'orld. See Eschatology, §§ 20, 63, 75, 79, 103 ; 
and on the Reformation antipathy to allegory, on the 
NT treatment of the Paradise-story, on the story itself, 
and on the names of the first two human beings, Adam 
and Eve. 

While this article was passing through the press, appeared an 
essay by Hommel entitled Vier neue L andscha/isn a men un 
A T, nebst einem Naclitrag iiher die vier Paradiesesjinsse in 
altbab. u. altarab. Ueberlieferung (also to be found in Au/sdtze 
u. Abhandlungen , 3i), in which it is maintained that the 
Rahylonians knew four Paradise-rivers, analogous to the four 
Paradise-rivers of the Hebrews. These rivers Hommel localises 
(cp AHT 314 ff.) in northern and central Arabia, the iriD and 
TICK of Gen. being, according to him, central Arabia and Edom 
respectively. Hommel, however, equally with Winckler, fails 
to notice the strong evidence of a Jcrahmeelite origin of the 


1 Cp Budde, Die bib/. Urgesch. 85. 

2 Charles well compares Koran, Sur. 4 < 15 where Paradise 
is descrihed as having rivers of incorruptible water, milk,of 
changeless taste, delicious wine, and clarified honey. 
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story of Paradise and other related narratives in the early part I 
of Generis. 

A complete bibliography for Gen. 2 4^-S and the questions 
uhich thk >ection ha> produced would be a contribution to the 
history of exegesis but would not greatly 
16 . Literature, help the pursuit of critical truth. iterides 
the important works referred to in the article 
we mav mention a few articles or portions of books which might 
easily "W overlooked. Spiegel, Anl«n is. Ac AitertAntustumde. 

1 522 jK ; Schrader, JET 1 124/'. ; Haudissin, St*Jim 

rw f semit. ReL-ersek. 2 1 Sq /I *, Glaser, Skizse. 323^. 341 /Z 1 
Hommel, Xext hinrAt. Z:. 2 *03 jf. ; Slade, (*/'/ 1 1*32^ ; Well* 
hausen, Drc/iycmen.t *\ 310; Smend. LeArpncA der AT Re/.' 

xio./Z ; t'iuidi, 4 Sopra Gen. 2 10.’ in Tmmsmctioms cf 
q /4 /mtei-naticma/ Compress of Orion r.t/is!s. 264-07; Stade, 

1 Gen. 2 20 23 S 14.* ZA 771 * IT 207-21 2 [iScrl; Toy, ‘ Analysis of 
Gen. 2 $,* JRL 10 1-19 ItSotl, Kuenen, 7 *. 7 *l!* 130*140 [1SS4], 

(on Budde's theories); Nestle, Margin */:**», pp. 4-6 (tSa3): 
Worcester, 7 Ae of Cones ss in the Lig*t cf JAvv/'W 

AW«^, pp. 14S-256 [1901}. T. K. C. 

PARAH ITJSn, 1. e .. ‘the cow*?; 4>Ap<\[B], a<>ap 
[A], a4>pa [L]). a town in the territory of Benjamin 
mentioned with Ophraii (* fawn * ?k Josh. 1823. Identi- 
hed by Guerin with the ruins called E.ir.j, in the lower 
part of the I!’. Kin 2 , on a hill in the middle of the 
v.tllev. about 3 m. NE. of Anathoth. The valley is 
always fresh and green from the Ix'autitul ’Ain Kara 
(see Ht*PHKATKS, ah and though to-day nothing is 
more austere than this savage gorge, haunted by birds 
of prev. and at evening by wild beasts from the 
mountains, numerous relies of ancient buildings are 
visible (Guerin, Judee, 0-1-73: DEEM 3 174k There 
is another Kara, SAW of Kedesh-Naphtali, not far 
from Kefr-Bir’im. The name Par.th or Happnrah is 
seareelv in its original form. lYohablv the article is 
prefixed to the Beniamite lYirah to distinguish it from 
the other Panth (Kara). 

PARAN ( |*;N3 ; cp the Arab tribal names, 
f.iniv [ties.-Bn.]; Wetzstein. in 1V1. (ien.* 5S7 n., 
derives from s “'•N£. ’todigout ; 4>.\p<\\ [BX*AT)V\}I.]h 
It is not easy to understand nil the O V passages relative 
to Karan. Most scholars w 11 agree, however, in identi- 
fving the wilderness of Karan with the lofty tableland of 
limestone called et-Tih. which is bounded on the S. by 
lebel et- T h. on the \W by the Jebel Helal and the 
Jelx'l Yelek (towards the Wady el-Wrish on the N. by 
the ’Azazimeh mountain plateau 1 see Zixk and on the 
E. by th Arahah. In a larger sense it appears also 
to have inc tuled the wilderness of /.in in which Kadesh 
is located Nu. *201. etc. 1. and therefore to have stretched 
up to the Xfi'.kb uvc.k This wider sense is pre¬ 
supposed in Gen. 21 21. * and he (Ishmael) dwelt in the 
wilderness of Karan, and his mother took for him a 
wife from the land of Misr.m.' The narrator means 
tlrat Karan and Miaim are virtually synonymous, so 
that if Misrim included Kadesh (which has been else¬ 
where—see Mizk.um— assumedk Kadesh can lx? said 
with equa’ justice to have lxx?n in the wilderness of Zin 
and in that of Karan. In fact. Nu. 13 26 states that the 
spies came to Moses ' to the wilderness of Karan, to 
Kadesh. ‘ Here, it is true, ~r~P T . * to Kadesh.' is a 
redaction.!] insertion (R P . see Bacon); but the insertion 
is geographically correct,. 

Kt. $0 1/.. * Yah we came from Sinai, and beamed forth from 
Seir upon them ; he shone brightly from M t. Karan, and came from 
Mert:\\th-Kade>h ' (<ee Kaoksh. § 2, Mass ah. $ 2 f\ The 
passage only becomes perfectly clear when w e admit that Kadesh 
and Karan are geographically connected. 1 S. 24 i. ‘Behold, 
David is in ihe wilderness of Kn-Kade-h ’ (so we should probably 
read, for “ Kn<edi **; 1 see K adesh (Hamea]); 2 a 1, 4 And David 
arose and went down to the wilderness of Karan.’ Most critics 
(e.c.. We., Dr., but not H. P. Smith)follow ©b j n emending MT's I 
pX5 into ppr. which occurs in the next verse (cp AIaon). Bur 
the harvler reading is to be preferred. From the wilderness of 
Kadesh David went down to the wilderness of Karan (in the 
narrower sense). It should be noticed that 25 x 3 and r. 2 ff. 
come from different sources. 


1 Greene (//e/rrrv Migration from Egypt. 1 5 79. p. 271) sees 
very clearly that the midRtr of Karan and that of * En-gedi * 

were not far apart. He also (273) suggests that En-gedi may 
be a corruption of En-Kadesh- We cannot, however, with 

Greene abolish the traditional 4 En-gedi ’ altogether. 
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Nu. 201 27t4 ( = Dt. 3251) 333* 34 4 (cp Josh. 15 3 ); 
in these passages (all K or R r ) Kadesh is distinctly 
said to lx; in the wilderness of Zin (Nu. 3336 even says, 

* in the wilderness of Zin, that is, Kadesh'). Nu. 
1012 12x6 133 26 (all K) place Karan between Sinai and 
the Negeb. In Dt. 1 1 a new usage (but on the text see 
Set’ll) appears. IVirnn may here designate a locality in 
the wilderness of Damn (Buhl. etc.); so, too. if the text 
is right, in 1 K. 11 x$, but here p.\£ is very possibly mis¬ 
written for or c-.se —ke\, the N. Arabian Misrim 
(see Hadap. Mizraim, 

The description of Paran given by Eusebius and Jerome 
((Xi'SHse* 122 2S) is surpriring. Kharan is a town over against 
Arabia >outhward, three days’ journey from Aila eastward. 
Horeh, too, according to Eusebius {OS 301 40), was beyond 
Arabia, and Jerome adds (112 23) that it was near the mountain 
and the desert of the Saracens called Kharan. Eusebius and 
lerome were evidently misled by the name, Keirun, of the 
principal wady in the Sinaitic peninsula, on the N, side of the 
lebel Serbal. Rephiditn, they say ({TV 2 S 7 So I4525X i " 4 near 
Vharan — r.<\, near the walleti episcopal city of Kharan (cp 
RKi HtimiV It i> very strange that Greene {HcfrrtvMicrixticn^ 
3iq) should think this tradition defensible. The Mountain of 
Klohim, he says ’indifferently calletl Sinai, Horeb, Karan.’ 
Cp StNAl. 

Mt. Paran is mentioned twice : Dt. 33a (see above), 
and Hah. 33 < Tkman). The latter passage favours 
the view of Buhl that ’ Mt. l\iran ’ means ’the range 
of hills between Sinai and Seir, which stretches beside 
the Elamitic Gulf as far as Aila (Elath).* This very 
late passage, however, is merely a new and condensed 
edition of Dt. 33?. where Mt. Karan is parallel to 
Kadesh. It is better to explain ’ Mt. Karan in accord¬ 
ance with this earlier passage as meaning Jebel Makrah 1 * * 
(Kalmer's Magrah), an extensive plateau which, though 
intersecteil bv several broad wadvs. runs northwards, 
without any break, to a point within a few miles of 
W.uiv es-Seba*. It may lx; added that, as Holland dis¬ 
covered in 1S7S. the lebel Makrah and the Jebel 
Terafeh (SE. of the Wzazimeh mountains) do not form 
one continuous ridge, but are separated by a wady, and 
that this wddv is probably the 'road of Mt. Seir' 
mentioned in Dt. 1 2.- This enables us to understand 
lx;tter how Teman ( = F.doni) and Mt. Karan could be 
regardetl as parallel, though they are less strictly parallel 
than Mt. Karan and Kadesh. 

\\> also meet, in Gen. 146. with El-Paran (;%x» "‘N. 
tecs [rrjs] rep[(f tt]s (papav ; Onk. Sam. * plain 

[nt—] of Karan [see Moreh, Kl.AiN ok]), a point 
described as being "2'2■*'“7. ‘by the wilderness.’ at 
which, according to the present text, Chedorlaomer 
* turneii ’ in order to reach En-mishpot or Kadesh. and 
the country of the Amalekites and of certain Amorites. 
It is usually identified with the famous Elath (r'“.x) at 
the N end of the EJanitic Gulf. This is not un- 
plausible. according to the geographical view suggested 
by the present text. Still, the assumption that the full 
name of Elath was El-Paran (’ palni(s) of Karan ' ?Ks by 
no means likely; we should have expected Eloth- 
Arabah. That the wilderness of Paran was considered 
to extend to the Elanitic Gulf, is also unlikely. It is 
probable that we have here one of the many corruptions 
which disfigure the text of Gen. 14. The point intended 
may have been somewhere in the low hills near the 
Wadies Ghamr and Jerafeh. in the ancient 4 road of 
Mt. Seir’ (see above, also Palmer, Desert of the Exodus. 
424.). But cp Sodom. t. k. c. 

PARAS, EY Persia (DY3 ; nepc<M [BAQ] *. 

27xo 3S5), according to Dillmann (Schenkel s BL 
4470) a N African people; he compares the Perorsi 
and Phamsii of Pliny (5S). EY cannot be right ; 
certainly, too. Ezekiel mentions ‘Paras’ in connection 
with ‘ Lud ’ and * Put ’ which Dillmann regards as N. 
African peoples (in Ezek. 3S$ ' Lud ’ may have accident¬ 
ally dropped out of the text; cp When, however, 

we consider the frequent errors of MT, we have no right 

1 Palmer, Desert cf the Exodus , 510. 

3 Guthe, ZDPV S2iS(iSS5>; cp Palmer, op. cit. 
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to suppose the reference to be to a people nowhere else 
mentioned in OT, According to Gratz, in 27 10 d*id is 
simply a corruption of wz, whilst in 38s the word was 
also by an error written twice over (dittographed). 
Elsewhere (see Paradise, § 3, and Prophet, § 27) the 
present writer has maintained that certain prophecies of 
Kzek. have been recast so as to refer to peoples not 
meant by the prophet. If so, oiS and ois will both be 
corruptions of nsnx. Zarepiiath (f.v.). Cp Put. 

This is of importance, because Winckler bases his denial of 
Ezekiel’s authorship of 38 / partly on the incorrect geography 
implied in ‘ Paras, Cush, and Pur (A OB '2 165.) t. K. C. 


PARBAR p2*)2) and Parvarim (AV ‘suburbs,’ 
RV ' precints, ; (JjApoypeiM [BAL], (fjpoypiON 

1 ‘Suburbs’ [Pesh.]). These two 

‘ <rn „i pa ’« names, which occur in 1 Ch.26i8 and 
2 K. 23 11 respectively, are usually 
identified. It is pointed out that irns (ins) in New 
Hebrew means ‘suburbs' and 'precincts/ and that 
Itthns is used in Tg. for Heb. ehi-p, etc., and from 
Ezek. 4112 15 it is inferred that there were outbuildings 
on the \V. of the temple. In the temple of Herod 
two of the gates on the W. are said to have led to the 
irpoaijTciov (Jos. Ant. xv. II 15). 'Phis explanation of 
Parvariin is certainly rather incomplete, and the question 
arises whether scholars have not been too hasty in 
assuming that c’TT.sa nsrx describes the situation of the 
chain lx* r of Nathan-meleeh and does not rather com¬ 
plete the very imperfect description of Xathan-melech’s 
office. It has also perhaps been premature to assume 
that the horses which the kings of Judah ‘gave to the 
sun ’ were of bronze, when one considers the pointed w'ay 
in which it is stated that the ‘ chariots of the sun ’ were 
’burned with fire.’ Of the horses, in fact, it is only 
said that Josiah put them down (nrsm). It has also 
not been adequately noticed that szc is corrupt, and 
that if the position of the horses of bronze (?) had been 
described at all, a more precise expression than xz 2 (so 
K ittel) would probably have been used. The most 
obvious new explanation is to emend into z"g2, ‘ on 
the west of,’ and c'T'ZZ into C’“i22. The passage then 
becomes, ’ And he put down the horses which the kings 
of Judah had given to the sun, on the W. of Yahwe's 
house towards the chamber of Xathan-melech, the 
official, who was occupied with the mules’ (the king's 
riding animals), ‘ and he burned the chariots of the sun 
with fire.’ See Xatiian-melecii. We have thus 
obtained fresh light on a passage of much interest for 
Jewish history ; but we have lost a supposed source of 
light for the 4 Parbar' of 1 Ch. 26 18, and we shall now 
hardly be bold enough to compare the Pers. parwdr or 
parbar (both forms, besides fifteen others, are given in 
Richardson’s Persian Dictionary), which means ‘an 
open gallery or balcony on the top of a house, an upper 
0 Anr*ipnf room open on all sides to the air,' etc. 

versions ( see Bal1 on 1 Ch * l ’ c " in EHicott’s OT 
versions. Commentary vo] ni [ i8 8 3 ]). 

The word 1212b was apparently unknown to 0, and, 
where it occurs first, appears to be a corrupt dittogram 
of 2-ycV 

It still remains to consider the readings of the ancient 
versions. 


The readings in cellulis janitorum [Vg.] and #13 [Tg., 

dividing -13 n^)*?, so Levy, Targ. HWIi 367] are ~ guesses. 
Pesh. simply transliterates. In zrv. 16*18 3 presents here and 
there a simpler text than the MT, and v. 18 (the opening words 
foa&cxofJ.ei'ovs apparently belong to v. 17) consists of a repeti* 
tion of 16*17 followed by K<xt irpos hvcrp.ax$ reVcrapes, xai. els tov 
rptfiov Svo 5 ta&exop.cvovs. The last two words represent Q'jy 
C':y(so read in v. i%t). The repetition of Parbar in one verse 
is unaccountahle, and unless it is the corruption of some gloss 
upon n'js* C 3 JZ and therefore expressed in the Stale\op.evov<; (in 
which case the first mention of it belongs to the end of v. 17), 
it would appear that it has been ignored or not read by 3 . 

T. K. c. § r ; s. A. C. § 2. 

PARCHED CORN. See Food, § 1. 
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PARCHMENT (ta BiBAia maAicta tac mgm- 
BpANAC ; libros, maxime autem membranas: 2. 'J im. 
4 13). 

Parchment was prepared from the skins of goats, 
sheep, calves, asses, swine, and antelopes ; the codex 
Sinaiticus is written on the finest prepared antelope 
skins. It ow'cs its name (irefr/apiTjuT), charta pergamena) 
to Eumencs II., king of Pergamum (197-159 h. c.), who 
revived the ancient use of skins, and improved the 
method of their preparation. Pliny’s story (UN 13u), 
for which he claims the authority of Varro, is that 
Eumenes wished to found a library in his capital which 
should rival that of Alexandria. To prevent this 
Ptolemy Epiphanes forbade the export of papyrus, and 
so compelled him to revert to the ancient custom. The 
new material was prepared in such a way as to be fit to 
receive writing on both sides, and thus be conveniently 
made up into book-form, the (TuipArtov. The name 
pergamena first occurs in Diocletian's Price-list and in 
Jerome. The earlier word was oupOlpat (Herod. 558), 
or oippets (cp Mk. 1 6 in cod. D), or p.ep.(ip 6 .uat (Eat. 
membrane) ; gradually parchment supplanted papyrus, 
and with this came also the change from the roll to the 
’codex.’ The first scholar to possess a whole library 
in ' codices ’ was Jerome ; and shortly before his time 
the library of Origen had to be rewritten in parchment 
volumes oy two priests. What the (StfiXla ( i.e. , papyrus- 
rolls) or the more valuable p.epifipduat mentioned by 
Paul (in a section which may possibly have formed part 
of a genuine letter of the apostle) actually were it is 
impossible to say. What they may have been can 
easily be conjectured ; but the hypotheses of scholars 
differ. Thiersch thinks of notes on the life of Jesus, 
Maier of portions of the OT, Bahnsen of apocryphal 
writings, Wieseler of legal documents, Baurngarten of 
w'orks of Greek literature (cp von Soden, ad loc.). 

Bin, Das antike Hue blue sen ; Sunday, Siudia Hiblica et 
Ecclesiastica, 3 234 jfp. ; Nestle, Ein/iihrung in das Griechische 
NT (1899), 39/ (= ET, 40/.;. 

PARK OTIS), Xeh.23, RV m *\ Eccl.25, RV. See 
Garden, Paradise. 

PARLOUR (H*/l\ etc.), Judg. .820, etc. See 
Chamber, House. 

PARMASHTA (NiTJTTlS; mapmacima [BW], 

fsapfsacrifi [k], piapp.acrifj.va [A ]; phermesta [Vg.]), son of Hamas', 
Est. 9 9. For the name some compare Sansk. parameshta, 

‘ chief ’ (Henary). An old Pers. original would be belter; bui 
see Purim. 

PARMENAS ^nApMGNAC [Ti. WH]) = Parmenides, 
one of the ' Seven,’ Acts65. 

The list of the Pseudo-Hippolytus makes him bishop of Soli; 
in lhat of the Pseudo-Dorotheas he is said to have ‘died in his 
deaconship in the presence of the apostles.’ 

PARNACH ; (fcApNAX ^BAF], ({japanax [L])« 
Elizaphan, nasi of Zebulon, is called ben Darnach (Xu. 
34 25 t, P). 

The name can hardly be ‘the land of Parnak ’ mentioned by 
Esarhaddon (KB 2 12-;) in connection with Tul-Asur (i.e., 
Telassar [q.v.]). See Del. /\zr. 265 ; Wi. GBA 269. 

PAROSH (2*in2, § 68, ‘flea/ cp Ass. parsu u , 
’flea/ also a personal name, Del. Ass. //IVB, 546; 
for a more attractive explanation, see below ; usually 
4>OpOC or 4)Apec [E], whence Pjioros in EV of Esd., 
but in Ezra 23 [B] and IO25 [N c a ] c{)Apec- and in 
Xeh. 325 4>opea>C [L], and IO15 cfjopec [E]), the name 
of the most eminent non-I^evitical ’ father’s house ’ in 
the post-exilic Judaean community, Xeh. 1014 [15], else¬ 
where called ‘sons of Parosh ’ (Ezra 23 = Xeh. 78 = 

1 Esd. 09, and Ezra83 [AV Pharosh]= i Esd. 830 [AV 
Pharez]). One of their number had a share in the 
building of the wall under Xehemiah (Xeh. 325, see 
Pedaiah) ; and certain B’n6 Parosh took part in the 
league against alien marriages (Ezra 10 25= 1 Esd. 9 26). 
Meyer ( Entst. d. Jud. 157) thinks that the family was 
of pre-exilic origin. This is probable, but not on the 
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ground which he gives. For the Assyrian parallel men¬ 
tioned by Delitzsch seems to show that Par'osh may really 
have been a personal name among the Israelites. 
Meyer’s right course would have been to deny that a 
family called the ' Flea-clan,’ can have been the first 
family in the land. He might then have gone on to 
propose a better explanation of the name. v and n 
being phonetically akin, trjns may be miswritten for 
njns, Pir’ath or Par'ath, a name which is presupposed 
by PlR'ATHON (q.v .) mentioned in Judges. 1 

Cp Flea, where it is maintained that the insect is nowhere 
expressly mentioned in the OT. T. K. C. 

PARSHANDATHA ; <J)apcan kai 

vtfTTaiv [13], <f>apcravv€<TTav [*** vid.J^ -Tali' [R c - a ], <f>ap<rai>c<rTav 
[AL 0 ]) t eldest son of Haman {q.v.) Esth. 97. For the name 
compare perhaps Old Persian frapta data ‘granted by prayer’ 
(Ben fey). 

PARTHIANS (rrApeoi). Acts 2 iof. See Persia. 


PARTRIDGE (NlHlp, kore ), 1 S. 2620 (nyktikopaL 
but see below), Jer. 17 ii and Eccles. II30 (nepAli)- 

~ . No one could be surprised to find the part- 

pecies. r j c jg e re f erre{ ] to in the OT. The Caccabis 
chukar (a sub-species of the more widely-distributed 
Caccabis sax a til is) is the commonest game-bird in 
Palestine. A smaller species, Ammoperdix heyi, takes 
the place of the C. chukar in the Dead Sea area and the 
Jordan valley, where it is abundantly represented. A 
third kind, Francolinus vulgaris, the black partridge 
of N. India, occurs in several parts of Palestine, but is 
not numerous, and another species of Caccabis, C. 
melauocephala, is found in SW. Arabia. 

It is certainly a thoroughly natural expression that 
is assigned to David in 1 S. 2620. Of the Caccabis 

n OT reforoncM chukar !t is said that ' ts rin S in S cal >- 
2. Ul reierences. nQte Iliay 1)( . heard everywhere in 

the hill-country of Judah. When hunted, these cheery 

birds scud up the hills with great rapidity ; at last, 

wearied out, they can be knocked over with a stick. 

More generally, however, they are captured by ‘long 

narrow runs, carefully formed of brushwood, leading to 

the cave in which the decoy-bird is concealed’ 

(Tristram) ; often indeed partridges themselves are the 

decoy-birds (as is mentioned, for classic antiquity, by 

Aristotle and /Elian) ; cp Ecclus. 11 30, and see Fowl, 

§ 10/ 

One of the three passages of EV in which ‘ partridge ’ 
occurs gives a perfectly satisfactory sense. In Ecclus. 
1130 the guile of a proud man is compared to a decoy 
partridge in a cage and to a spy. In 1 S. 2620, however, 
we have a slight feeling of surprise that Saul's pursuit of 
David should be compared to nothing nobler or harder 
than the chase of partridges, and in Jer. I 7 n the 
reference (in RV) to a partridge ‘ that gathereth young 
which she hath not brought forth ' has met with no 
adequate explanation. The partridge has far too many 
eggs of her own to care to steal the eggs of other birds. 
No popular superstition suggestive of such an idea as 
that given in the prevalent version of Jer. I 7 u is in the 
least likely to have arisen among such observant people 
as the Israelites ; we may safely let Bochart’s Hierozoicon 
repose on its shelf. 

A doubt will naturally arise as to the state of the text, 
more especially when we find in Judg. 15 19 the term E11- 
hakkore, which, against the context, is explained by 
some ‘ Partridge-spring,’ but which must either be 
‘Well of him that called’ or be a corruption (in com¬ 
bination with Lehi) of ‘ Jerahmeel’ (see Lehi). 


In 1 S. 2620 our choice seems to lie between inserting p, *a 
hawk ’(as suggested by a marginal note to Tg. Jon. in Lag. Proph. 
xviii), so that Saul would be compared to a hawk and David to 
a partridge, or (since c*n is not the right verb to be coupled 
with p) changing Rip into RID, a‘wild ass,’ in accordance 


1 We must not compare Parsua, the name of a land in W. 
Media. 
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with the critically emended text of 1 S. 24 15 [14] (see Flea, col. 
1533 foot). In Jer. 17 11 a more searching examination of the 
text is required. Cornill {SPOT, Jer ., lleb.) says that this is 
one of those passages which have been misplaced by an error of 
the scribes, whilst Giesebrecht denies it to Jeremiah altogether. 
We may indeed reasonably deny it to Jeremiah (see- Jeremiah 
[Book], § 18, col. 2389); but we must not deny its con¬ 
nection with vv. 5-8. It is in fact parallel to w. 5 /., and 
should probably run, * Cursed is the pernicious man who acquires 
riches, but not rightfully,’ etc. — i.e., i 1 ?* m Kip is corrupted 
out of H.*?? 123 TTW. It is surely better to try to restore 
what the prophetic writer may have said than to spend time in 
seeking to explain what no Hebrew wriier can have said. 

In 1 S. 20 20, H. P. Smith {Samuel, 233), after Klost., would 
emend Iti’RD into 1 t ?33 (‘as the eagle hunts the partridge’). 
But (1) rpi is the wrong verb ; (2) wKTiKopag (©) nowhere else 
represents ; and (3) the vulture (icu) 1S a carrion-feeding 
bird. T. K. C. — A. E. S. 

PARUAH (irna; <J>Appoy [A], BApCAoyx M 
4 )OyACOyA [B]), the father or clan of the prefect of 
Issachar (§4, n. 4) under Solomon (1 K. 417). 

If ‘ Jehoshaphat ’ is really a late transformation of Zephathi 
(see Shaphat), ‘ Paruah ’ probably comes from Hareph ( r ( in), or 

Haruph (rpin)» a Calebite clan-name (1 Ch.251). Note that in 

1 Ch. 12 s Shephatiah {i.e., Zephathi) is called ‘a Haruphite.* 
Paruah (‘blooming,’ Names, § 57) is surely miswritten. 

PARVAIM (D-nD; cf>Apoy<MM [BA], - e ,M [L]; 
Vg. Pesh. Ar. take it as an adj. decore multo , etc.). 

2 Ch. 3 6 states that Solomon * overlaid (f pn) the house, 
or temple, with nip* pR or costly stones, for adornment, 
and the gold was gold of Parvaim.' The statement 
respecting the gold is unconnected with what precedes. 
We must, however, resist the easy hypothesis of a gloss, 
and seek for a solution of the problem which brings the 
clause into relation with the immediate context. In¬ 
vestigation leads to the theory that Parvaim is a corrup¬ 
tion of bUrbsim ‘ fir-trees,’ whilst ‘ and the gold was gold 
of’ must be changed to ‘and covered (it) with timber 
of.’ The passage belongs to the Chronicler's account 
of the building of the temple. 

The Pasek after riRI in v. 5 indicates that the text is in 
some disorder, and the fact that closely similar words recur 
at intervals in vv. 4-7 suggests that corruption and dittography 
may very possibly have combined to produce the present text. 
niRSnS being such an unnecessary appendage, is specially sus¬ 
picious. niRSn certainly comes from [clwhlD, ‘fir-trees.’ This 
appears originally to have stood in the margin as a correction 
of C' 112 , for which we should also read CK’Pllp ; it is dittographed 
from v. 5 a which suggests that 2m 3nt.il L probably corrupted 
from 'sy nm. From l.lDn'l to niwlLM must evidently be trans¬ 
ferred to v. 4 (the opening words are of the nature of a dittogram). 
7 >. 57C may have been nearly as follows, — ‘and he covered the 
greater house with costly stones (?) and with fir-timber.’ All 
besides is either misplaced or dittographed. 

If the rest of the text of 2 Ch. 36 were sounder, Glaser’s identifi¬ 
cation of Parvaim {Skizzc, 2347) with Sak-el-Farwain, of which 
we hear from the Arabian geographer Hamdaui, would be more 
plausible. T. K. C. 

PASACH ( 1 )DS ; Baichxi [B], 4 >€Chxi [A], 4 >Acex 
[L]), a name in a genealogy of Asher (q.v. § 4ii. ), 1 
Ch. 7 33+* 

PAS-DAMMIM (D*BTD3; (J>acoAoaah [BN], -, N 

[A] TOlC CCppAN [L], [Pesh .],phesdomim 

[Vg.]), the place where Eleazar ben Dodo (Dodai) per¬ 
formed an exploit during the war with the Philistines, 
1 Ch. 11 13. The It passage (2 S. 239) has CDir.a (‘ when 
they defied,’ so ( 5 > HA iv r<p oveidiaai ; ev aeppap. [L]). 
The original reading was probably either c*RS"i poya, ‘ in 
the valley of Rephaim ’ (Marq. Fund. 17), or c'aix p^ys, 
‘in the valley of the Arammites ( = Jerahmeelites),’ 
or more probably both readings were current (Che.). 
See Crit. Bib., and cp Rephaim, Valley of, and cp 
Epiies»amm»m, Lehi. 

PASEAH (npS, § 66 ‘halting,’ i.q. Claudius). 

1 . Brother of Beth-rapha (from ‘ Beth-sarephathlm ’ ?) 
and Tehinnah [ q.v .] in a Calebite genealogy, 1 Ch. 
4 12. * Paseah ’ is possibly a corruption of Jerahme’kl 

[Che.]; cp Pisse&h, an assumed link in the develop- 
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ment of Mephibosheth ( q.v .) out of Jerahme'el (jSetr- 
<T 7 ]c [B], <p€(T<n} [A], <pa<r<T€ [L]). 

a. The B’ne Paseah are mentioned among the post-exilic 
Nethinim; Ezra 2 49($icrov [B], <f>a<rr) fA], <f>a(rcra [ L]); Neh. 7 51 
(Phaseah [AV], <|)ecn7 [B], (paioy [R], <peaa~r} [A], <f)a<raa [L]). 
In 1 Esd. 631 the name appears as Phinoe ($tvoe [BA], so RV, 
but AV PitINEES). 

3. Father of Jehoiada, 3 : Neh. 36 ((pao-etc [BRA], </>ecrcre [L]). 
PASHHUR ; so RV, but AV Pashur ; 

ttacxoop eAey 0 epoc. OS 204, 25; <£> ttacxcop 
generally). It is natural to compare Ashhur [^.i'.], 1 
but some of <S L ’s readings (see 3) suggest a corruption of 
Pedahzur [Che.]; cp Jer. 2O3. See also Happizzez. 

1. Pashhur, one of the B’ne Immer (q.v.), was chief 
officer in the temple in Jeremiah's time, probably there¬ 
fore second only to the chief priest 2 (Jer. 20 1-6). He 
was also a prophet, but of quite another type from 
Jeremiah (v. 6 b \ cp v. 31), whom he caused to be put 
into the stocks for his prophecies of woe, and thereupon 
received the name Magor-missabib (contrasting with 
Pedahzur, ‘ God hath ransomed'), and the warning 
that he would share the general fate of captivity. He 
is identified by some with the father of another opponent 
of Jeremiah, named Gedaliah (Jer. 38 1), but on no 
special grounds. 

2. Pashhur b. Malchiah was one of two sent by Zedekiah to 
Jeremiah imploring him to inquire of Yah we on behalf of the 
nation (Jer. 21 1 38 i). Some identify him with the Pashhur 
b. Malchiah, mentioned in a document of the age of Nehemiah 
which forms the basis of i Ch. 9 3-17 and Neh. 11 4-19: 1 Ch. 
9 12 (^ao-^wp [A], <f>acreovp [L]); Neh. 11 12 ( <pa<T(rovp [B], 
<f>a<r€ovp [RA], <})a<rovp [L]). That personage certainly belonged 
to a priestly family ; but since Pashhur is not called so in 21 1 we 
may assume that he did not exercise priestly functions. It 
may be doubted whether Pashhur was properly a personal name 
(see 3); identifications are therefore uncertain. 

3. The B’ne Pashhur, a post-exilic family : Neh. 7 41 (<£acre8oup 

[K] , <Pa<reovp [RA], (f)aSa(T(Tovp [L])= Ezra 2 38 (<pacrtrovp [B?], 
<f>ao'<rovpa [B*l, (}>a(TOvp [A], (f>a 88 a<;, [L])=i Esd. 5 25, Phas- 
SARON, RV PhASSURUS (< fiaao-opov [B], <pao-(rovpov [A], <Pa&ao ■- 
<roup [L]). Six of their number are mentioned as having 
married foreign wives, Ezral022 ( <f>acrovp [BRA], <Pap<rovp [L]) 
= r Esd. 922 , Phaisur (<|>aicrovp [B], <£aicrov [A], <j>a 8 aa’<rovp 

[L] ) ; the family itself is referred to at the closing festival under 
Nehemiah (Neh. 10 3 ^jacrovp [BRA], <Pa<T<rovp [L]). 

PASS, PASSAGE, PASSAGES. In iS. 13 23 

madbdr , ’ 13 ^!?, and in 1 S. 14 4 Is. 10 29 ma'bdrah, rnsy.p, is in 
AV ‘passage’; in all three cases RV has ‘pass.’ See Mich- 
mash. In Gen. 32 22 [23], Josh. 27 Judg. 328 Is. I62 EV gives 
‘ford’ for (n)"lZlJ?D> as also does RV in Judg. 12 5_/C where AV 
has ‘passages.’ See Ford. RV m &- also has ‘fords’ in Jer. 
51 32 where EV has ‘ passages ’ (of Bahylon). On Jer. 22 20 (A V 
‘passages ’ RV ‘ Abarim ’) see Abariiu. 


PASSOVER 

and 

FEAST OF UNLEAVENED BREAD 


Harvest festival (§ 1). 
Unleavened (§ 2). 

The offering (§ 3). 
Canaanitish origin (§ 4). 

A hag; no fixed day (§ 5). 
Commemoration theory (§ 6). 
Passover (§ 7). 


‘ Sacrifice of first-born ’ theory 
(§ 8 ). 

P6sah ritual (§ 9). 

Meaning of blood rite (§ 10). 
Why an evening rite (§ 11). 
Course of development (§§ 12-17). 
Literature (§ 18). 


The old legislation in the so-called ‘ Decalogue of J' 
(Ex. 34 18-26 : see Decalogue) and in E (Ex. 23 14-16) 
tt . gives the first place among the great 

*- feasts of the year to the feast of un- 

festival. , eavened bread f 

Many scholars, however, regard Ex. 34 18, the verse of primary 
importance in connection with the present subject, as not 
original (see for example Steuernagel on Dt. 161). According 
to Steuernagel J knows nothing of a feast of unleavened bread 
(massoth) but only ( v . 25) of a passover festival in which the 
firstlings of the herd and of the flock were sacrificed. Even on 
literary grounds, however, we cannot accept this view. Accord¬ 
ing to v. 23 J knows of three annual festivals. If v. 18 is deleted 


1 [Names with fas (earlier form pass) ‘ portion ’ (?.<?., property) 
of a divinity (Manet, Isis, Me'it^i Lieb). 25 25) are far from being 
uncommon in Egyptian.—w. m. m.] 

2 Zephaniah, who in Jer. 29 26 is called an ‘officer’ (vp3)» in 
62 24 is called ‘ second priest' (niti’Cn J td)- 
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only two of these are named and the third distinguished only by 
the character of its offerings. The structure of v. 23, however, 
quite plainly presupposes that this last also has been named, 
and that, too, in the first place and before v. 19. We shall have 
to suppose, accordingly, that originally the passover festival was 
named in v. 18, which according to J also had reference to the 
Exodus, and that at a later date the massoth festival was intro¬ 
duced in its place from Ex. 23 . No substantial reason for such 
a correction can be suggested ; for the idea of seeking to super¬ 
sede the passover festival by the massoth festival could never 
have occurred to anyone ; nor yet can the purely literary motive— 
that of bringing into line with Ex. 23 14 f. —be alleged here, for as 
will be shown immediately it is Ex. 23 14-16 that has been itself 
corrected, or, let us say, supplemented by the addition of r v. 17^ 
and thus again brought into agreement with J. Finally, it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether in Ex. 34 25 (J) the name //ra/t 
for the festival in question is original (see below, § 7); if it is an 
insertion, it is doubly difficult to understand why it should pre¬ 
viously have been deleted in v. 18. The tendency of the redaction, 
as of the whole development, is much rather in the direction of 
placing the passover, as distinguished from the feast of unleavened 
bread, more and more in the foreground (see below, § 12 /.). 

On the questions as to whether Ex. 23 14-19 belongs to the 
Book of the Covenant and to E generally, and as to the relations 
between these verses and Ex. 34 18-26, no agreement has as yet 
been arrived at. It is often supposed that the passage in the 
Book of the Covenant is not original but a later introduction 
from J (Baentscb, Das Bundesbnth,^/. 99 /. ; Kautzsch, US ; 
and others). Ex. 2314-19, however, is not a unity ; w. 14-16 are 
to be held separate from zrv. 17-19. This appears immediately 
from a comparison of zrv. 14 and 17, which are doublets though 
they do not say quite the same thing. Still more clearly does this 
appear when the phraseology is compared with that of J. I'v. 
17-19 are, apart from the absence of the word pesah, w'ord for 
word coincident with Ex. 34 23 25 26 ; 7 >?>. \~ ) J. on the other hand, 
diverge from J not only by their omission of the precept about 
firstlings but also expressly by their designations of the festival 
in v. 16, whilst v. 14 is altogether absent from J. Thus, whilst 
there is everything to suggest that zrv. 17-19 are taken from J, 
vz>. 14-16 cannot possibly have come from that source, but must 
belong to E. In the present case, therefore, it is E that has 
been subsequently brought into conformity with J by introduc¬ 
tion of the precepts of zn>. 17-19, which w r ere foreign to the original 
law. If this be so, we must go back for the form of these verses 
to their original form in Ex. 34 23/.—in other words, the name 
pesah was not originally used in Ex.3425. In taking over the 
verses nothing, it is certain, was changed, for the very object of 
the transference was to correct E in accordance w ith J. 

The name of the feast of ‘unleavened bread' (jn 
nitfsn, ioprr] t&v afy/juov [Lk. 221, Jos. BJ 212], rjfiepcu 
tup d^vpicou [Acts 123 206], festus [or dies] azymorum) 
has reference to the massoth 1 which were eaten w hile 
the festival lasted. For the meaning of the feast in the 
passages just cited we must look to the connection with 
the two other great annual feasts—that of 4 weeks ’ and 
that of the ‘ ingathering ’—in which it is there found. 
These last are quite unmistakably connected with hus¬ 
bandry (see Pentecost; also Tabernacles, § i). 
This establishes an antecedent probability that the third 
feast also had the same underlying idea—was, in fact, the 
festival of the beginning of harvest. The date, in the 
month of Abib— though no doubt it may have been a 
later addition to the law—points to the same conclusion. 
This interpretation of the feast comes still more clearly 
to the front in Dt., where the law as regards all three 
festivals is (Dt. 16 16/.) that the celebrants ‘shall not 
appear before Yahwe empty-handed ; every man shall 
give as he is able according to the blessing which Yahw& 
thy God has given thee. ’ The offerings of the massoth- 
festival are thus, according to D, thank-offerings for 
harvest blessings just as are those of the other great 
feasts. Dt. 16 9 tells us, more precisely, that the massoth 
festival was the festival of putting the sickle to the 
standing corn. It fixes the date of the feast of weeks, 
so called because celebrated seven weeks after massoth 
(see Pentecost, § i), by the formula ‘seven weeks 
shalt thou number unto thee from the time that thou 
beginnest to put the sickle to the standing corn ’ ; cp 
also Lev. 2315, where the day from which these seven 
weeks are to be reckoned is still more accurately fixed 
(see below, § 14). That its relation to the harvest was 

1 nii’D is the opposite of j’Efl (hdtnes)\ see Leaven. The 
original meaning of the word is uncertain. Ges. explains it as = 
‘sweet,’ Bochart (Hieroz . 1 689/) as = ‘ clean, pure,’ Fleischer 
(see Levy, NHWB 3 315) as = ‘exhausted,’ ‘strengthless,’ 
‘ desiccated.’ 
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not incidental merely is shown by the ritual of the feast, 
as still presented in Lev. 23 g (H), by which the people 
are enjoined to bring a sheaf of the first fruits with 
sacrifices on the day after the first Sabbath of harvest 
(see below, § 14). Before this date it was not lawful 
to eat either bread or parched corn or fresh ears (v. 14). 
This offering of the first fruit sheaf is so fully regarded 
as the characteristic and main rite of the festival, and 
the day of its presentation as that of the proper feast, 
that the seven weeks to Pentecost are reckoned from it 
(*’• 15). 

The characteristic custom of eating only unleavened 
bread at the festival is thus explained easily and natur- 

2. Unleavened. all >' T he ma? ? 0t , h are u P° n the 

same plane with the parched corn 

('S?' see F°°D, § 1), a favourite food during harvest 
(cp Ruth 2 14 Lev. 23 14), the use of which at this season 
still survives in Palestine. In the midst of the labours 
of the harvest-field, when the first barley sheaves were 
being reaped, people did not take time to wait for the 
slow process of leavening the dough, but baked their 
bread from unleavened dough, just as at other times 
unleavened cakes were wont to be baked when time 
pressed {cp Gen. 186 19 3). In Ex. 12 33/: [JJ also the 
practice of eating massoth and the customs connected 
therewith are traced back to the Exodus, and the narra¬ 
tive still retains the right conception of this unleavened 
bread as being bread of haste, in Josh. 5 i/., where the 
first passover of the Israelites in Western Palestine is 
described, the eating of unleavened bread is mentioned 
in conjunction with that of parched corn as both be¬ 
longing to the festival : it is the first of the fruit of the 
land to be eaten after that has been sanctified by the 
preceding phah; henceforth the manna ceases and the 
people live on the produce of the land. 

Thus the meaning of the festival in all its details be¬ 
comes transparent; of the new harvest nothing was eaten 

3 The offering um ^ a consccrat * on sheaf had been 
presented to Yah we and thus the whole 
crop had been sanctified (see Taxation). This once 
done, no time was lost in proceeding to enjoy God’s 
gift. The only point about which any uncertainty can 
still be felt is as to whether the presentation of a sheaf 
at the sanctuary, mentioned in Lev. 23 10, is the oldest 
form of the celebration, or whether perhaps the consecra¬ 
tion gift did not originally consist of unleavened barley 
cakes. The latter view' is suggested by the parallel case 
in which unleavened wheaten cakes were presented at 
the close of the harvest at pentecost (Lev. 23 17 ; cp 
Pentecost, § 3); as also by the fact that in later times 
there still subsisted the custom of presenting to Yah we, 
as a meal-offering of the firstfruits, ‘corn in the ear 
parched with fire, bruised corn of the fresh ear ’ {Lev. 
214). There is also a more general consideration which 
tends to the same result; in the oldest period we find 
the usual gifts to the deity consisting of various kinds of 
food, and these in the form in which the human offerers 
were in the habit of using them ; leavened bread, wine, 
oil, boiled flesh. The offering was a meal for the deity 
—the ‘food of Yahwe,’ as the expression still runs in 
Lev. 3 11 (cp Benzinger, 77,4 432 /.; also Sacrifice). 
When accordingly the old law of Ex. 34 18 lays 
special stress upon the eating of unleavened bread, the 
sacrificial presentation of massoth at this festival may 
almost be assumed as a matter of course. In process 
of time a more delicate material was preferred ; un¬ 
leavened bread was presented instead of leavened, and 
in many cases the place of bread is altogether taken by 
meal (Benz. HA 450 f). The substitution of a first- 

fruit sheaf for the massoth would admit of ready explana¬ 
tion from the course of this development. 

In what has been said we have at the same time 
a n reached a secure conclusion as to the 

. . origin of the massoth festival. As a 

® * harvest feast with the ritual presenta¬ 

tion of first-fruits of the barley harvest, the feast of 
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massoth presupposes agriculture and a settled life in 
Canaan. EIsewhere(see Feasts, § 3)expression has been 
given to the conjecture that massoth, as well as the other 
feasts, was of Canaanitish origin. We have, it is true, 
no direct evidence of the existence among the Canaanites 
of any such spring festival ; but a thanksgiving harvest 
festival is attested in Judg927, and to presume a cor¬ 
responding festival at the beginning of harvest is not 
too hazardous. The Israelites themselves, as will be 
shown immediately (§ 7), brought with them out of the 
wilderness an entirely different festival which they subse¬ 
quently combined with that of massoth. The very 
fact that their passover was not changed into a 
harvest festival, that the harvest festival as an inde¬ 
pendent feast was combined with the passover, points 
conspicuously to the conclusion that this spring festival 
was not an institution which the Israelites had developed 
on their own account—that it had been found by them 
when they came, and taken over by them, as an old- 
established custom. 1 hey learned all the practices of 
agriculture from the Canaanites, and so also in the 
forefront of these the custom of presenting to the deity 
their tribute of the produce of the soil. Elsewhere 
(Pentecost, § 6) the conjecture is offered that origin¬ 
ally perhaps the Canaanites and the Israelites had only 
one harvest festival in spring, with the meaning just 
indicated, and that this spring festival divided itself into 
two only in the course of the subsequent development. 

It is obvious that, thus interpreted, the massoth 
festival could not originally have been connected with 

^ A had • nn an )' definite day. In the ancient ordin- 
iixed day ances J and referred to at the 
beginning of this article (§ 1), it is 
assigned, in a quite general way, simply to the month 
Abib (‘green-cars month,’ or ‘harvest month’). Neither 
is it a festival celebrated in common by the entire 
people at once. In Palestine harvest falls at very 
different dates according to the locality. 

In the Jordan valley it may occasionally begin as early as in 
the end of March, and normally in the beginning of April; in 
the hill country and on the coast it falls, on an average, some 
eight to ten days later, whilst in the colder and more elevated 
districts, such as those about Jerusalem, it may be even three or 
four weeks later. Cp Agriculture, § 1. 


Thus, the feast of the beginning of harvest was cele¬ 
brated at very different dates at the various sanctuaries 
throughout the land ; but in every case it was celebrated 
as a hag — i.e., as a mirthful festival with dances and 
processions and joyous sacrificial meal (see Feasts). 
As distinguished from the family festivals, properly so 
called, which were celebrated within the domestic circle, 
and from the clan festivals which were attended only by 
the members of the clan, this festival was, like the two 
other great feasts of the year, a public one which brought 
together the entire community of the place. Hence 
also the precept in J, that all the males are to appear 
before Yahwd. An appearance ‘ l>efore Yahwfe ’ could 
not be made at every village or on every bdmdh (see 
Higii-I’LACE) w here perchance some sacrifice had at one 
time or another been offered ; it could be made only at 
one of the greater sanctuaries where there was a beth 
Yahwb , a ‘house of Yahw&’ of some sort, with an 
ephod or other sacred object, as, for example, at Shiloh. 
In the older time, it is true, pilgrimage was wont to be 
made only once a year to such a sanctuary (1 S. 1 3) ; in 
this respect therefore the precept of J expresses not the 
oldest prevailing custom but a later development. 

Alongside of this explanation of the feast as a harvest 
one, there arose also, at a comparatively early date, 

6.Comniemora- ano,her , uhich f >"‘ er P r ^ « a f “!"• 
tion theory memorat, ve of the Exodus. In Ex. 

34 18, indeed, the more precise specifica¬ 
tion of the date of celebration (‘ in the month Abib, for 
in the month Abib tbou earnest out from Egypt ’) is by 
many scholars attributed to the deutcronomic redaction 
(VVellh. CHM 331 f ( 3 ) 333 f: in this case the same 
will apply to Ex. 23 15). Still, even should this be so. 
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the fact remains that J 1 in Ex. 12 34 relates how the 
Israelites in the hurry of their departure had no time to 
leaven their dough but had to carry it with them, un¬ 
leavened, in their kneading troughs. The reference 
here to the massoth festival and its characteristic feature 
is unmistakable. Thus in the addition to Ex. 34 18 
substantially all that can be attributed to D is merely 
the extension of the celebration over a period of seven 
days. 

In the preceding paragraphs the massoth festival has 
been, so far, disposed of; not so the entire spring 
_ festival as it had come to be celebrated 

7. Passover. at t ^ e begging Q f harvest, even at so 
early a date as that of the old legislation. For this 
spring festival, as is explained elsewhere (Feasts, § 2) 
had belonging to it another integral part, with another 
name, other rites, and another meaning—to wit, the 
feast of the passover. 

In the old legislation of E (Ex. 23 14-16) this latter 
feast is not expressly mentioned by the name passover. 
In the festal legislation of J (Ex. 34 ), the passover feast 
is indeed named in v. 25, but only by a later interpola¬ 
tion (see above, § 1). It would be premature to conclude 
that the thing itself, or even the name, was not known 
till the time of D. In D’s ordinance (Dt. 16 1/. $ff.) 
what has to be regarded as an innovation upon previous 
custom is undoubtedly the injunction not to keep the 
passover at home, since it is accompanied by the pre¬ 
sentation of offerings such as is lawful only at the 
sanctuary. What has to be offered is indicated only 
vaguely (sheep and cattle), the amount being left un¬ 
determined. For greater precision we may turn to the 
precept of J (Ex. 34 19 /.), where in immediate connection 
with the appointment of the massoth festival in the 
month Abib the sacrifice of the firstlings of cattle and 
the redemption of the human firstborn is enjoined. The 
existence of a real inner connection between the festival 
and the offering of the firstborn is attested by Ex. 13 12 /, 
a passage which is perhaps older than Dt., and at any 
rate has been heavily redacted in a deuteronomic sense. 
There the offering of the firstborn is explained by 
reference to the slaying of the firstborn of Egypt and 
the sparing of the firstborn of Israel at the Exodus. 

On the strength of these various indications the pass- 
over is accordingly now explained by the majority of 
. . . £ r modern scholars (W. R. Smith, RS® 

8 * Sa ^ lfice , of 463/; Wellh. Prol.W, 86/, Nowack, 
nrs orn 2147, and others) as a sacrifice of 

t eory. t he firstlings of the herd. Dt. un¬ 

doubtedly also has this view of the meaning of the 
festival, and therefore finds it unnecessary to say any¬ 
thing further as to the offerings to be offered. So also 
J, who for the same reason does not require to mention 
the passover expressly at all alongside of the massdth 
festival, but regards it as coincident with the festival of 
spring. In the case of E, on the other hand, it is 
possible to ask whether this is really his view. Here 
we have rather, as regards the offerings of firstlings of 
the herd, the quite differently conceived precept (Ex. 
2229^) that these animals are in each case to be given 
to Yahwe on the eighth day after birth. In view of this 
it has been suggested (e.g. , by Nowack, HA 2147 n.) 
that this regulation is a later addition, in accordance 
with Lev. 2227, made when passover and sacrifice of 
firstlings had at last come to be completely separated 
(see below, § 15). The possibility, however, that E 
should indeed have been acquainted with the passover, 
yet not with the passover as the feast of the sacrifice of 
the firstborn but only in a different meaning, and that 
this is the reason why he does not cite it at all as 
belonging to the three great harvest festivals, must be 
left open. 

1 True, the assignment of this passage to J is not undisputed ; 
it is assigned also to E. The case is not substantially altered, 
however, by this ; it makes relatively hut little difference in 
point of time whether we decide that the view in question first 
finds expression in J or in E. 


This view of the festival as being the sacrifice of the 
firstborn does not, however, give any satisfying explana¬ 
tion of its origin. For the inferences usually drawn in 
this connection from the meaning of the festival seem 
on other grounds to be insecure. It is usually assumed 
that the sacrifice of the firstborn of the herd means for 
a pastoral people quite the same thing as the offering 
of the firstfruits of the field in the case of an agricultural 
people, and that therefore also this passover festival 
reaches back into the primitive period of Israel’s history 
before the settlement in Canaan. A trace of this is 
found in Ex. IO9 and in other passages of similar import 
(in J and in E), where it is related that the custom of 
holding a spring feast to Yahwe gave the occasion for 
the Exodus. In these passages, however, an essential 
point is left out—namely, the proof that an offering of 
firstborn was here in question. 

Wellhausen (as above) has sought to show this from the con¬ 
nection of the entire narrative of j E, interpreting the course of 
the thought as follows : ‘ Yahwe has a claim to the human first¬ 
born in Israel (who are to be redeemed) and to the firstborn of 
cattle. The Egyptians hinder Israel from offering the firstborn 
to Yahwe; in compensation for this privation Yahwe takes to 
himself all the firstborn of Egypt.’ If it is afterwards said that 
the passover is observed in commemoration of this act of God, 
all that is meant is that the passover is in full harmony with that 
old festival and continues it. 

Such a connection, however, of the early spring 
festival with the passover, and of both with the idea of 
a sacrifice of firstborn, is by no means necessarily im¬ 
plied in the text itself, however well it may harmonise 
with it, and it will therefore have to be given up as soon 
as from more general considerations it is found to be 
improbable. Considerations of this sort are set forth 
with some fulness elsewhere (Taxation). Of chief 
importance is what W. R. Smith (RS® 463) has em¬ 
phasised—that the idea of a payment of tribute, a due 
to the deity such as finds expression in the offering of 
the firstlings, is wholly foreign to the original worship 
of Israel, and did not arise till after the settlement in 
Canaan. A yearly offering of the firstborn in which 
this idea is expressed is thus quite improbable for the 
earliest period. Robertson Smith, it is true, has sought, 
in order to escape this difficulty, to explain the offering 
of the firstborn of cattle in a wholly different way, 
namely from the sacred (taboo) character attaching to 
the first birth. That, however, is quite superfluous 
labour, for we have no evidence of any other offerings 
of firstborn from the time before the immigration besides 
the passover itself, and in the case of the passover there 
are further reasons— to be mentioned immediately (§ 9) 
—which make this very explanation impossible for the 
period in question. 

Neither does the parallel with the Arabian spring 
festival compel us to adopt the explanation of the pass- 
over as a sacrifice of firstborn. 

Formerly Ewald 467) and more recently W. R. Smith 

(/vY( 2 ) 227 / 465) connected the passover with^ the yearly 
offering of the 'a^Vamong the ancient Arabians in the month 
Raiab which corresponds to the spring month Abib. It is, how¬ 
ever, by no means absolutely certain that in the case of this 
Arabian sacrifice we are dealing at all with a regular sacrifice 
of firstborn, even if it be the case that in Arabia the time of 
bearing is in spring (W. R. Smith, as above). 

Even if, therefore, at the time of D and even earlier, 
the passover was unhesitatingly regarded as an offering 
of the firstborn, we still have no evidence of the existence 
of such an offering for the period before the immigra¬ 
tion, nor can it be established as a probability. Much 
rather is it probable that the custom of offering the 
firstlings was only a secondary extension of the practice 
of offering the fruits of the field. If therefore the pass- 
over was an ancient Hebrew festival, as Ex. 12 21-27 and 
all Israelite tradition assume, it must have had another 
meaning. 

In order to see that it had another meaning we have 
, , only to turn to the characteristic ritual of 

9 . Fesan ^ p^ sa ^ festival, which has no appropri- 

ntuai. a teness in connection with a celebration of 
the offering of first-fruits and does not admit of explana- 
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tion by means of this conception. The ritual, as pre¬ 
scribed in Ex. 1221-27, is as follows:—The Israelites 
are to take a sheep (son, jns ; irph^arov ; Vg. animat) 
according to their families and kill it as the passover 
(nosn). Then with a bunch of ‘hyssop 1 some of the 
blood is to be struck upon the lintel and door-posts—- 
the sign for [the angel of] Yahw6 (see Destroyer) of 
an Israelite dwelling. This is to be observed as an 
ordinance for ever. 

The age anti literary constitution of this passage has been 
much discussed (cp Budde, ZA TW 11197 /. [1891]). Whilst 
some maintain it to he old and assign it to J, others (e.g. , Well- 
hausen) regard it as of late date and an appendix to the preced¬ 
ing narrative of P. Here also, however, the literary question is 
again unimportant, for in substance the ritual is certainly more 
ancient than that given in Ex. 12 2-20 [P]. For in P the rite 
that is to be kept up consists in the eating of the paschal lamb 
(nb; irpofiaTov ; agtitts ), for which minute directions are given, 
whilst the sprinkling of the lintel and door-posts with the blood 
is relegated to a quite subordinate place. In Ex. 12 21-27, °n 
the other hand, the chief emphasis is laid precisely upon this 
sprinkling as the rite to be repeated every year, and the eating 
of thejsacrificial flesh is not enjoined at all; plainly, with the 
framer of this law it did not require to be mentioned, being 
regarded as quite a matter of course. 

There can, however, be no doubt that this rite as 
depicted in Ex. 12 2r f was very old, even although 
there is no mention of it elsewhere in J, E, and D. 
Practices of this kind can never have lieen the free 
inventions of a later time ; indeed, the whole rite from 
the point of view of P and the later age was obviously 
something weird and unintelligible. In P ceremonies 
with sacrificial blood can be performed only by the 
priest and at the sanctuary, not in private houses by 
laymen ; and this is the reason why P represents the 
entire ceremony as valid only for the first passover in 
Egypt, and makes the celebration for all subsequent 
time to consist in the solemn eating of the paschal 
lamb. 


Obviously, the rite in question can have nothing 
whatever to do with the conception of an offering of 
first-fruits, and has to be explained, if 


10. Meaning 
of blood rite. 


explained at all, in some other way. 
The narrative itself in Ex. 1221 f. offers 
the explanation we need. Here the sprinkling with 
the blood is represented as the means by which the 
Israelites were protected from the ' Destroyer.’ 

The narrative will also have it that the name pesah comes 
from pdsa/i because ‘ Yahwe will pass o?>er ( ’ HCS!) the door, 


and will not suffer the Destroyer to come into your houses' 
(t>. 23). On this view the passover was not originally a regular 
spring festival, but rather a solemn observance by which it was 
sought to gain protection in times of pestilence and the like (so 
also Marti, Gesch. Israelit. Rel.fi) 40 /.). The idea lying at its 
foundation is quite the same as in the case of sacrifice in general; 
by means of the blood-rite is to be re-established that close 
fellowship with the deity by which just at such times as^ these 
the most effective protection is secured. The sprinkling of 
the blood upon the door-posts and lintel rather than elsewhere 
may perhaps have had its origin in the thought that there 
the household gods whose protection it was sought to secure 
had their seat. The ceremony observed in the case of the 
slave who voluntarily chose to continue in his master’s service 
points also in the same direction : his master shall bring him to 
the 'elohirn and place him at the door or door-posts (Ex. 216); 
by the 'elohlm we ought probably here also to understand the 
household gods. 

We have the less reason for declining this explanation 
of the passover, laid to our hand by the narrative itself, 
since similar usages are met with also in ancient Arabia. 
Marti (op. cii.) justly points to the custom there of 
sprinkling the tents of an army setting out on its march 
with blood, as also to the practice of the Bedouins, 
in time of pestilence, of besprinkling their camels on 


the neck and side with sacrificial blood in order to pro¬ 
tect their herds. 

Another possible interpretation 1 of the passover 


1 A complete list of explanations of the passover (J>esah) can¬ 
not be attempted here. A few may be singled out. Chr. Baur 
(Tub. Ztschr. f. Theol. 1832, p. 40 f.) regarded it as a pro¬ 
pitiatory sacrifice, connected with the spring festival, which was 
offered to God as a substitution for the human male first-born. 
Vatke (Ret. d. AT 492 f.) and others bring the passover into 
line with the spring festival held among many peoples at the 
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would be that put forward by Ewald (All.W 460 f) 
and others, that it was a sacrifice of propitiation and 
purification (which preceded [so Ew.] this offering of 
the first-fruits). In support of this view reference is 
naturally made to the fact that 4 hyssop' is employed else¬ 
where in connection with purification ceremonies (Lev. 
146 49/. Nu. 196 , cp Ps. 51 9[7]). Here too analogous 
rites among the Bedouins can be pointed to (sprinkling 
with blood a rite of lustration, Palmer, The Desert of 
the Exodus , 118 ; Goldziher, Le culie des saints chez les 
Musulmans , 31). It does not seem necessary, however, 
to travel beyond the account given in Ex. 12 21 f. itself 
for an explanation. 

One other point in the ritual demands particular 
notice: viz., the fact that the pisah has to be slain in 

11 Why an even * n S— a regulation which does 
ftVAnin/ritfl not occur in the case of any other sacri- 
® * fice. True, this regulation is first met 

with in D (Dt. 166 ) ; but the custom as such was cer¬ 
tainly ancient, and the narrative o* Ex. 12 21 f. also 
makes it clear that evening was the proper time for the 
paschal sacrifice (cp v . 22^), and Ex. 1242a maybe cited 
in addition, to the same effect. Here what is being 
said is that the night is to be for Israel a ons;? V'J?. In 
42 b the rendering ‘night of vigil of Yahwe, 1 etc., is 
questionable, indeed, as also is the other point whether 
this half of the verse comes from the ancient source. 
The importance attached to the observance of this time- 
determination in Dt. 166 shows that the matter is not 
merely secondary but is essentially connected with the 
observance of the festival, and thus with its fundamental 
significance. The custom accordingly can have its origin 
only in this, that the festival was somehow connected 
with the phases of the moon, doubtless in the sense that 
the practices were carried out at new moon or at full 
moon, and were then held to have special efficacy. 

Let us briefly summarise our results as to the develop¬ 
ment of the great spring festival down to the time of D. 

12 Result • Amon * anc * ent nomad Hebrews it 
, ' had been the practice on special occa- 

deveffinment, sions ’ for P rotection a S ainst pestilence 

development. and the like> to spri „kle the door¬ 
posts (tent-poles) with the blood of a sheep. The 
custom afterwards became fixed ; every year in spring 
such a sacrifice came to be offered by each separate 
family. In this transformation the meaning of the 
custom of course came to be obscured, and it is always 
possible that the idea of a lustration gave new contents 
to it. In any case the passover was, and continued to 
be in the first instance for some time after the immigra¬ 
tion into Canaan, a family festival—having absolutely 
nothing of the character of a popular festival, a hag . 
In Palestine the immigrating Israelites found among the 
agricultural Canaanites the custom of consecrating to 
the baal of the district, every spring at the beginning of 
harvest, the first-fruits of the corn, and of celebrating 
a festival in this connection. The idea lying at the 
foundation of the observance—that the first-fruits belong 
to Yahwe—was soon carried over by them to the first¬ 
lings of the herd also. In offering these first-born the 
practice does not seem to have been in the first instance 
uniform ; whilst the Book of the Covenant enjoins that 


time of the equinox: pesah ( = passing over, transit) according 
to this view means the triumphant passage of the sun through 
the equinoctial point into the sign of Aries. [According 10 Toy 
(JBL 16 178 f. [1897]), HCB, from HCS, to ‘leap, limp,’ denotes 
properly a peculiar ritual dance, and hence became the designa¬ 
tion of the old nomadic Hebrew spring festival. The lamb 
offered would thus be ‘the lamb or sacrifice of the p6sah,’ and 
finally the term nDS would come to designate the feast or the 
lamb. Cp Dance, §§ 4, 5.] On dogmatic grounds, so as better 
to controvert the Roman Catholic doctrine of the sacrificial 
character of the eucharisi, the sacrificial character of the pass- 
over has often been denied altogether (Lundius, Jiidische 
11 ciligtiimcr, 5 12 80; Hofmann, Schri/tbeiveisfi ), 1 270, and 
others); but this certainly cannot be maintained, as can be seen 
even from the expression used in Ex. 1227 (‘the sacrifice of 
Yahwe’s passover ’). 
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the offering be made always on the eighth day after 
birth (see above, § 8), J orders that offerings of this de¬ 
scription are to be made yearly at the spring festival, the 
feast of massoth. At the same time also, or perhaps 
even at an earlier date, this spring festival is changed 
from being a mere harvest celebration to being a feast 
commemorative of the Exodus. This last change 
happened also, contemporaneously or perhaps even 
earlier, in the case of the passover feast. As early as 
the time of J at any rate we find it already interpreted 
n this commemorative sense and the characteristic 
customs explained by this reference (Ex. 122i/.). 

Thus in the time of J there were two adjacent festivals : 
(i) a popular hag , the feast of massoth , at which also 
the firstlings of cattle were offered, and (2) a sacrifice 
celebrated within the family circle, the ptsah , at which 
the sacrificial victim was slain with a specially solemn 
ritual. Both festivals fell approximately at the same 
time, the beginning of spring ; both were commemora¬ 
tive of the Exodus ; and thus it becomes easy to under¬ 
stand how the two should ultimately have been brought 
into immediate connection and the pisah slain at the 
beginning of the massoth feast. Then followed quite 
easily and naturally the fourth step—that of bringing 
the offering of the first-born into connection with the 
ptsah , which then came to be taken quite generally as a 
firstling-sacrifice, but, of course, with retention of the 
ancient ritual. If at this stage it was still desired 
to retain the commemorative association with the 
Exodus, it became expedient to substitute for the old 
reference to the ‘ sparing ' of the people the new explana¬ 
tion that all the first-born belonged to Yahwc because 
at the Exodus he had slain the first-born of the Egyp¬ 
tians, but spared the Israelites. 

We find this last step, with all the features we have 
mentioned, in D as we now have it in Dt. 16 1 /. (The 
question whether this whole passage is of one and the 
same origin need not be gone into here, for if we 
assume that it is not, the union of the two festivals will 
in any case have to be placed soon after the date 
of original D.) The stage immediately preceding this 
is represented byj, and the Book of the Covenant in¬ 
dicates the still earlier steps in the development. 

In our attempt to picture to ourselves the course of 
the development we must not, however, forget that we 
are unable to pronounce with certainty and in detail as 
to the transition from one to another of the various 
conceptions of the two festivals. 

It is, for example, quite possible to imagine another course of 
the development from the stage which we find in E, where the 
passover as well as the sacrifice of the first-born both still appear 
as distinct from the massoth feast; the next step may have been 
that the passover was first brought into connection with the 
offering of the firstlings of the herd, and only subsequently, after 
receiving this interpretation, became amalgamated with the 
massoth feast. What specially stands in the way of any more 
accurate knowledge of the intermediate stages of this develop¬ 
ment is our ignorance as to the exact form of the legislation of 
J. The rest of the older literature is silent altogether as to the 
passover; and we are expressly informed that the passover as 
enjoined in D was felt to be something wholly new at the time 
of the finding of the law : ‘ surely there was not kept such a 
passover from the days of the judges ’ (2 K. 23 21 f.'). 

After the amalgamation of the two feasts, the ritual 
of the spring festival is laid down in D as follow-s :—The 


13. Ritual in D. 


festival begins with the pdsah ; sheep 


and cattle (i^ jnjc) are to be sacri¬ 
ficed at the sanctuary at even. No leaven is to be 
eaten, nor may any of the flesh sacrificed at the sanctu¬ 
ary remain over until morning ; it is to be eaten there, 
boiled, that same night. The day after, the participant 
is free to go home. At home the festival is continued ; 
for seven days no leaven is to be seen, on the seventh 
day there is to be another festal gathering, and, as 
being a special festival, this day is to be observed by 
Sabbatic rest (Dt. 16 1-8). The extension of the festival 
over seven days we may safely take to be an innovation 
on J and E. 

The development of D’s fundamental idea—that of 
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the centralisation of the worship—is seen more plainly 
here than in the case of the other great feasts. The 
passover completely loses its specific and characteristic 
rile—that of the sprinkling of the lintel and door-posts 
with blood. With a celebration no longer at the separ¬ 
ate home but at the common sanctuary, this rite ceases 
to be practicable. Precisely here, however, we must 
not regard it as impossible that this particular piece of 
ritual may already have fallen into abeyance before the 
time of D. If the conception of the passover as an 
offering of the first-born may be presumed to have 
arisen before the time of D, the rite in question must 
already have lost its peculiar importance. Another 
inevitable consequence of the centralisation of the wor¬ 
ship is the fixing of the date of the feast ; as early as 
Ezekiel we find the fourteenth day of the first month 
already presupposed as fixed (Ezek. 45 21). In other 
respects the feast participated in the general changes 
which resulted from the centralisation of the worship 
(Feasts, § 9/.); but the change entitled to special 
prominence is that it has to be observed at the sanctuary. 

The development subsequent to D is clear. Ezekiel 
does not deal with the ritual in detail, determining only 
Af+ Tt w ^ at sacrifices are to be. On the 
er ’ 14th day of the month (first of the 
festival), the prince is to slaughter, for himself and all 
the people, a bullock for a sin-offering, and then on 
each of the seven days of the feast a he-goat for a sin- 
offering, seven bullocks and seven rams for a burnt- 
offering, each with the appropriate meal-offering, an 
ephah of meal and a hin of oil for every bullock and 
every ram. 

Singularly enough, H has nothing to say about the 
passover (Lev. 239-14). It speaks only of massoth, as 
an agricultural festival at which the first-fruit sheaf is to 
be brought to the priest, who ‘shall wave the sheaf 
before Yahwe to make you acceptable.' This is to be 
done ‘ on the morrow after the sabbath,’ and on the day 
of the waving a yearling lamb is to be offered as a burnt- 
offering, along with a meal-offering of two-tenths of an 
ephah of fine flour mingled with oil and the fourth part 
of a hin of oil as a drink-offering. The specifications of 
this law go back accordingly to a period earlier in time 
than the amalgamation of ptsah and massoth , which we 
now find in the existing text of D. Verses 4-8 are a 
later addition to H from P. 

In P, finally, the amalgamation of the two feasts is 
complete, quite as in D ; but in one noteworthy point 
. p the law of P marks a retrogression from D. 
lo. I r. p assover j s again made a domestic 

festival. The regulations laid down in connection with 
the narrative of the Exodus are given in Ex. 12 1-2043-50 
(cp Lev. 234-8 Nu. 9x0-14). 

On the tenth day of the first month every Israelite family is to 
provide for itself a yearling lamb or kid without blemish. If the 
household is too small for a lamb, neighbours are to be called in 
to make up the deficiency. The festival, properly so-called, is 
to begin on 14th of Nisan, when the lamb is to be slaughtered at 
even. The lintels and door-posts of the houses are to be sprinkled 
with the hlood ; the flesh must be eaten the same night— 
roasted, not raw or sodden with water. No bone of it is to be 
broken, and jtb* head must not be severed ; nothing of the flesh 
may .be carriSO*Jrom the house. It is to be eaten with un- 
leavepjMLbre^cihfff bitter herbs ; all participants are to present 
therrfiSfcte^t the meal equipped as for a journey. Of the flesh 
nothingT^is* remain over till the morning; anything that 
happenslo remain uneaten must be burnt. 

The meaning of some of these details is no longer 
clear. We do not know, for example, why the lamb 
had to be chosen exactly on the tenth day of the month. 
Dillmann (act loc. ) suggests that the tenth day, generally, 
had a certain sacred character in ancient times—traces 
of which sanctity still survive in Islam. That the lamb 
has now to be roasted, not boiled as in D, is merely a 
particular instance of the general principle by which 
sacrificial flesh ceased to be boiled (Benzinger, Archtiol. 
451 ; see further, Sacrifice). The injunction that no 
bone is to be broken, nor the head severed, may perhaps 
be intended to symbolise the oneness of all participants 
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in the meal. The command to burn whatsoever remains 
over doubtless has in view the keeping of what is sacro¬ 
sanct from profanation (cp the precept with reference to 
the flesh of the sin offering, Lev. 817). The bitter 
herbs at first meant only that such herbs were the 
usual condiments accompanying a meal ; the custom, 
without any particular meaning in itself, ultimately rose 
to the dignity of a law. £} renders iriKpides, wild 
lettuce (cp Plin. JIN 841) or endive { Dioscor. 2 * 6 o, 
Theophr. II. PL 7 u). Both herbs are found in Egypt 
and Syria. Cp further BtTTKR Hkrbs. 

Participation in the passover was strictly enjoined on 
every male Israelite (according to later usage, from the 
fourteenth year onwards). All participants had of course 
to be ceremonially pure. So much weight is laid on 
this participation by every individual, that special regu¬ 
lations are given for cases in which participation was 
ini possible. 

The individual who is unclean or on a journey is bidden to 
observe the rite on the fourteenth day of the second month ; but 
unless these sufficient reasons can he alleged the penalty of 
omitting the observance is that of‘cutting off’ (see Cutting off). 
No foreigner is allowed to eat the passover ; but the circumcised 
slave may, and indeed, all non-Israelites who have accepted 
circumcision. 

The main difference from the old ritual lies in the 
fact that the characteristic rite with the blood which 
formerly was the central one is no longer so. Looking 
at the letter of the law one can even doubt whether this 
particular rite was ever intended to be observed for all 
time. In the first instance, it is enjoined only for the 
first celebration of the pnssover, whilst in the detailed 
regulations as to the manner of eating, it is continually 
repeated that they are to be constantly observed. On 
the other hand, the eating now so much emphasised, 
for which quite precise instructions are given, is not so 
much as mentioned in the old legislation. It need 
hardly be added that the passover is now divested of its 
sacrificial character ; it is henceforward to be slain no 
longer at the temple but at home. 

The massoth feast likewise is conjoined with the 
passover in a manner differing somewhat from that of 
D. It begins on the day after the passover (not with 
the passover itself), so that henceforward passover and 
massoth together extend over eight days, whilst in Exodus 
and D they last only for seven (Xu. 2817 Ex. 12 18). 
The main thing in the massoth feast is the eating of un¬ 
leavened bread. 

No leaven may be seen in Israelite houses during all these 
days, and whoso even eats leaven during this period is to be 
‘cut off.’ On the first and on the seventh day of the feast a 
solemn assembly is to be held at the sanctuary and a sabbath 
rest observed. For each of the seven days sacrifices are enjoined 
on a large scale (Nu. 2S 17^), daily two bullocks, one ram, 
seven yearling lambs without blemish as a burnt offering, 
besides one he-goat as a sin offering; the accompanying meal- 
offerings are three-tenths of an ephah of fine flour with oil for 
the bullocks, two-tenth parts for the ram, one-tenth for the lamb 
•—all this of course over and above the daily burnt-offering and 
drink-offering. 

In one part of the ritual we still find a trace of the 
original meaning of the feast—in that part, namely, 
where the sheaf of first-fruits is offered on the day after 
the sabbath (Lev. 239 ). Which day is here meant is 
much disputed. 

The prevailing view of Jewish tradition is that the ‘sabbath * 
means the first day of the festival itself, in other words the day 
after the slaying of the passover lamb—/.*., the 15th of X'isan. 
11 is held to be called a sabbath as being a principal feast-day. 
Such a derignation for the days of the feast, it must however be 
observed, is nowhere else met with. The Sadducees and Kara¬ 
ites, on the other hand {M enrich. 65 a, Tarinith x, 2) understand 
by the expression the first ordinary sabbath day falling within 
the period of the festival, with this difference, that the Karaites 
when the first day of massfith is a ‘ day after the sabbath 1 —/.*., 
a Sunday—cause the offering of the sheaf to be brought, whilst 
the Sadducees in this case hold the seventh massoth day to be 
the sabbath of the law, and postpone the offering of the sheaf 
till the day after : both alike are inconsistent with the letter and 
the meaning of the law. 

To interpret the law, we must not take it in connec¬ 
tion with the other regulations of P which fix a definite 
date, for the law itself determines the occurrence of the 
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feast only in accordance with the beginning of harvest. 
If we are not to resort to violence, we can therefore only 
understand the sabhath as meaning the first sabbath in 
harvest. As the harvest, of course, never began on a 
sabbath, the offering of the sheaf could never fall out¬ 
side the period of the massoth feast. This last is a 
possible eventuality in the interpretation of Nowack and 
others, according to which the first day of the harvest 
week, that is, of the week on which the harvest begins, 
is intended. See further, Dillmann on Lev. 23 n, and 
Nowack, II A 2176 ff. 

In the later observance of the feast it is a remarkable 
fact that not P but D was followed —at least in the 

16 Later nia * n P 0 ’ nt * tliat °f l ^ le slaying of the 
lamb at the temple. As early as in 
2 Ch. 35 1 f at Josiah’s passover we find the slaughtering 
represented as being done in the court of the temple 
and by the hands of the Levites. The blood of the 
paschal lambs is as in the ease of every other sacrifice 
sprinkled by the priests on the altar and the fat burnt ; 
ljcsides the paschal lambs other animals also are 
sacrificed as burnt offerings. It will hardly be assuming 
too much to suppose that the Chronicler here had in 
view the passover celebration as it was in his own time. 
T he sacrificing of the passover by Levites and priests is 
confirmed also by Ezra 619 for the time which it covers, 
and by the practice of later Judaism (cp Fes. 5 1 ff. 
634). 

The celebration at the time of Christ was in this wise. 
The passover could be slain only at Jerusalem ; this 
T . brought an immense concourse together. 

r ‘ , Josephus (///vi. 93) tells us that on one 
* occasion (some years before the siege of 
Jerusalem by the Romans) the number of paschal lambs 
rose to 256,500 ; as at least ten men must be reckoned 
to each lamb this would give us more than two millions 
and a half of men, not counting those who were 
ceremonially disqualified. Plainly this is a great 
exaggeration. Still it is certain that the concourse was 
so great as to make it impossible for it to find room 
within the city itself. Till midday on 14th Nisan the 
houses were being rid of all leaven (Fes. 1 3 /. 3 6 ). 
In the afternoon the paschal lambs were slaughtered in 
various quarters of the town, their blood poured out by 
the priests at the altar, and the sacrificial portions offered. 
Then the lambs were again taken back by the several 
families to their homes. Not fewer than ten men and 
not more than twenty ate one lamb together. The 
bitter herbs and unleavened cakes were dipped into 
a kind of sweet sauce called harbseth . 1 The meal 
began with a cup of red wine, blessed by the head 
of the house. The eldest son then asked the father 
what was meant by this feast and the answer was given 
by the father or, it might be, by the person who lead 
the narrative of the institution. The Hallel (Pss. 
113 - 114 ) was then sung, the second cup was drunk, and 
thereupon the meal strictly so-called was eaten. This 
over, with a prayer of thanksgiving the third cup was 
brought forward, and blessed as before by the head 
of the house. While Pss. 115-118 were being sung, a 
fourth cup was drunk. The Samaritans have preserved 
a survival of the ancient blood-rite in so far as they 
mark the foreheads of their children with the blood (cp 
the description of the Samaritan celebration in Baed. 
PalS 1 ) 226 ff). 

Bochart, IIicrozoicon (1663), 1 55r ff ; Spencer, De legibus 
Hcbrieorum ritualibus (1685); Hitzig, Ostcrn und P/ingsten 
(*837-38); Biihr, Symbolik des mosaischen 

18. Literature. Ku/tus, 2 (1839) 613 ff 627 ff. ; Hup- 
feltl, Comment, de primitiva et vera 
Jestorunt a/>ud Hcbreros ratione, 1-3 (1852 /.}; Redslob, Die 
biblischen Angaben iiber d. Sti/tung der Passah/eier (1856); 
Bachmann, Die Festgesetze des Pent. (1858); Kurtz, Der 
ATliche Opferkultus (1862), 307 ff. ; Franz Delitzsch, in Z./. 
kirchl. I Piss. u. kirchl. Leben (1880), 337-347; Wellhausen, 
Frol. 82 ff. ; Stade, CPI 1 498-503 ; Green, Hebrew Feasts in 

1 (A cake of fruit beaten up and mingled with vinegar (cp Ar. 
hurasat) \ cp Fes. 40 bf. n6a.} 
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rel. to rcc. crit. hypotheses concerning Pent. (1885); J. Muller, 
Versuch. ilb. d. Urspr. u. die geschichtl. Entivickl. des Pesach- 
Mazzot'Festes (1883); R. Schafer, Das Passah-Mazzot-Fest 
nach seinem Unsprung u. s. w. (1900); Trumbull, The Blood * 
corvenant (1893), 230-238; The Threshold Covenant (1896), 
203-222 ; the Commentaries on Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Deuteronomy; the Archieologies of Saalschiitz, De Wette, 
Ewald, Keil, Benzinger, Nowack, De Visser; the relative 
sections in the works on biblical theology by Vatke, Oehler, 
Schultz, Smend, Marti, Riehin; the article ‘ Passah ’ in the 
dictionaries of Wiener, Schenkel (Dillmann), Riehm (Delitzsch), 
Herzog. For the later Jewish customs see Bartolocci, Bibliotheca, 
tnagna rnbbinica (1657 Jf.), 2 736 ff .; Lund, Die alten jiidischcn 
Heitigtiimer , her a usgegeben von Muhl (1704), 991 ff.\ Olho, 
Lex. rabbin.; Schroder, Satzungen und Gebra uche des 
tahnudisch-rabbinischen Judentums (1851); Franz Delitzsch, 
‘ Der Passahritus zur Zeit des zweiten Tempels ’ in Ztschr. fur 
luth. Theol. und Kitche (1855), 257 ff. j. b. 

PASTOR. Se§ Shepherd, Ministry, § 47. 

PASTORAL EPISTLES, the name given to three 
epistles which bear the name of Paul, and of which two 
are addressed to Timothy and one to Titus. They are 
marked off from the other Pauline epistles by certain 
common characteristics of language and subject-matter, 
and are called ‘ pastoral ’ because they consist almost 
exclusively of admonitions for the pastoral administra¬ 
tion of Christian communities. None of the Pauline 
epistles have given greater ground for discussion. As 
they now stand, they are commonly denied by modern 
critics to Paul, though efforts are being made to 
find some partial justification of the church tradition 
(cp Epistolary Literature, § 7, n. 2 ; col 1327). 
See Timothy (Epistles), Titus (Epistle). 

PATARA (ttat&pa. 1 Acts 21 1). Patara is de¬ 
scribed as a • great city with a harbour, and temples 
of Apollo ’ (Strabo, 666). It lay 5 or 6 m. SE. of the 
mouth of the river Xanthus, and was, in fact, the port 
of the city of Xanthus which lay 10 stades up the river 
(Appian, BC 4 81, B povros is llarapa aird EavOov 
Harriet ., iroXiv eotKviav emvelcp eCavdiiov). It gained its 
importance from its situation on the SW. coast of 
Lycia, due E. of Rhodes, and consequently on the 
track of ships trading between the /Egean and the 
Levant. Therefore Paul, after passing Rhodes, came 
to Patara, voyaging from Macedonia to Palestine, and 
there found ' a ship sailing over unto Phoenicia.' 2 3 The 
course thence was S. of Cyprus directly to Tyre ( v . 3). 
It would seem that, for ships sailing to Syria, Patara 
was the point of departure for the direct run through 
the open sea (correct force of dtairep&v in v. 2) ; whilst, 
for those going in the opposite direction, Myra, which 
lay about 35 m. to the E., was the point at which the 
Karamanian coast was struck (cp Acts 27 s). A good 
parallel to the entire voyage of Paul on this occasion is 
found in Livy 37 16, 2 for this must at all times have been 
the highway of maritime traffic. The connection of 
Patara with Phoenicia is illustrated by the fact that, 
during the war of Rome with Antiochus (190 B.c.), 
C. Livius was stationed there in order to intercept the 
Syrian fleet (Livy, 37 15). 

Owing to its commercial importance, Ptolemy Philadelphus 
of Egypt^ improved the city, and renamed it ‘the Lycian 
Arsinoe ’ (’A paioorj tj ev Avkujl, Strabo, 666); but this title soon fell 
into disuse. The temple and oracle of Apollo at Palara were 
celebrated (cp the later coin-types, and Herod. 1182, Verg. sEn. 

4 } 43 y Hor. Od. in. 4 64, Pans. ix. 41 1). A large triumphal arch 
with three openings, still standing, bears the inscription ‘ Patara, 
the metropolis of the Lycian nation ’ ; and there are many other 
remains, including those of haths built by Vespasian. 

For description, see Beaufort, Karamania , 5 f ; Spralt and 


1 Pliny 5 100, Patara , quce prius Paiaros. On coins 
pttaraze\ cp Kalinka’s ‘Zur historischen Topographie Lykiens,’ 
in Kiepert’s Festschrift, 1898, p. 161 f The coins begin about 
440 B.c. llarapa is, of course, a neuter plural. 

2 The reason for Paul’s transshipment at Patara lay in the 
fact that ‘he hasted, if it were possible for him, to be at 
Jerusalem the day of Pentecost' (Acts 20 16). The ship in which 
he had come to Patara was either going no farther, or was 
intending to call at the Pamphylian and Cilician ports. 

3 Civitates, quas prcetervectus est , Miletus Myndus Hali¬ 
carnassus Cnidus Cous. RJiodum ut est ventum . . . navigat 
Patara. 


PATHRUSIM 

Forbes, Travels , 1 yof, Fellows, Lycia , 179 f. 41 6 f, Benndorf 
and Niemann, Lykia. j. \y 

PATHEUS (ttaGaioc [B]), i Esd. 923 = Ezra 1023, 
Pethahiaii, 2. 

PATHROS (D*l"in2) is referred to in four passages : 
Is. 11 1 03a/3vAama$ [BRAQ], Phcthros) \ Jer. 44 1 (iraOovprjs 
[gen.] [BKAQ]), V. 15 (naOovpr) \ib. -dvpr j, N*J, yrj Trafloupij? fQ], 
Phatures ); Ezek. 29 14 (<£a0wpT)? (gen.] (HQ], n-aflovpq? [A], 
adnot. \f/iopiov 7rar»7/aa [(J»'tf-]), 30 14] (Aaflwp*}? (BJ, naOovpris 
[A], <f>adovpr)$ [Q], Phathures). 

It is usually held that Pathros ( = Eg. / ? / ? rsii, * the 
south land,’ Copt, pto res or pteres; Ass. palurisi) 
means Upper Egypt (see Egypt, § 43 ; Geography, 
§ 15 [6] ; Erman, ZA T XV 10118 [1890]; Del. Par . 
310; Schr. KGF 283/I ). Plausible as the theory is, 
it must be re-examined in the light of the belief 1 
that prophecies as well as narratives have sometimes 
been so edited as to obtain a new and very different 
geographical and historical reference. That * Pathros’ 
means ‘ upper Egypt ’ in the passages as they now 
stand, cannot be denied; but it has yet to be ascertained 
whether the original writer really had ‘ upper Egypt ’ in 
his mind, (a) In the first passage (Is. I In) there is 
clearly no certainty that this is the case. Now that 
it has been maintained that there was probably an 
Edomite captivity of the Jews (see Obadiah [Book], § 7), 
and that ‘ Asshur ’ is not unfrequently miswritten for 
‘Geshtir,’ and ‘Babel’ and ‘Elam’ for ‘ Jerahmeel,’ 
and also that in Gen. IO14 Patiirusim is most 

probably a distortion of Sar£phathlm, it becomes, to 
say the least, possible that the original reading of Is. 
11 n was, ‘from Geshur and from Misrim, and from 
Zarephath , and from Cush, and from Jerahmeel, and 
from the Zarhites, and from the Arabians’ (cp 0 ’s 
( 3 a( 3 v\iovtas = S:an = ^i<crn\ and see Crit. Bib.), {b) In 
Jer. 44 1 we read of ’ all the Jews who dwelt in the land 
of cnsD, who dwelt at Migdol, and at Tahpanhes, and 
at Noph, and in the country of Pathros,’ and in v. 15 
of ‘ all the people that dwelt in the land of ansD, in 
Pathros.’ Beke, however, has already expressed the 
view ( Orig . Bib. I307) that the places referred to are 
in a N. Arabian OHSD* This appears to be correct ; 
only it must be added that the names, except Migdol, 
have been corrupted. Migdol (a common Hebrew 
term) is not improbably the Migdal-cusham which under¬ 
lies the Migdal-shechem of Judg. 946 (see Shechem, 
Tower of) ; Tahpanhes and Noph have arisen out of 
Naphtuhim Pathros = Zarephath. (c) Ezek. 

29 14 occurs in a prophecy which (like that in Jer. 46 ) 
has not improbably been altered and expanded from a 
prophecy on Misrim (Musur in N. Arabia) ; cp 
Paradise, § 1. The original reading must have been 
very different from what now stands in MT, and very 
possibly was, ‘ and 1 will cause them to return to the 
land of Zarephath, to the land of Jerahmeel.’ (d) In 
Ezek. 30 14 the traditional text reads 'Pathros, Zoan, 
No.’ But the original reading of the second name was 
probably ‘ Zoar ’ — i.e ., ' Missur’ (see Zoar), whilst 
‘ No-[amon] ’ seems to have come from ‘ Ammon ' (a 
not uncommon corruption of Jerahmeel), and ‘ Pathros’ 
from ' Zarephath.’ Cp Pi-besetii, Tahpanhes. The 
student will remember that when the ancient editors 
have been proved to have used much uncritical con¬ 
jecture, it is the duty of modern critics to employ the 
ordinary means of critical restoration of the original 
text. T. K. c. 

PATHRUSIM (D'D*inS), a ‘son’ of Mizraim, Gen. 
1014 (TTATpoccoNieiM [A and A aT in 1 Ch.], TTATpo- 
CONOeiM [E], -I6IM [L]), I Ch. I12+ (cJ)A 0 epO)C 6 IM 
[L, om. B]). If, however, we are to point cnss, Misrim, 
'ns will be a corruption of D'nsns, Sarephathlm (the list 
containing only S. Palestine peoples). See Mizraim, 

§ 2b. 

1 See Crit. Bib. } and cp Gii.ea.d, Merathaim, Paradise, 
Shechem, Tvre. 
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Marquart (Fun /. 26) would read C'DIfiS in Jer. 46 gb for the 
superfluous If so, it would be best to go a step farther 

and read CTI21S> an d suppose that a prophecy against Misriin 
has been altered and expanded into a prophecy against 
Mizraim. Cp Pkoi’HET, § 45. T. K. C. 


PATMOS (h nATMOC I Rev. I9). Patmos, now 
called Patino , is a barren rocky island, about 10 m. 
g. + long and 5 m. wide (Pliny, IIN 423, Patmos, 

* * * circuitu t right t a mi Ilia passuum ), in that 

section of the zEgean which was called the Icarian Sea, 
between Samos and Cos (Strabo, 488). It would, there¬ 
fore, be a feature in the scene viewed by Paul in his voyage 
from Samos, 20 m. to the N., to Cos (Acts 20 15 21 1 ; 
cp E. I). Clark, Travels, 2194). It is first mentioned 
by Thucydides (333 = 428 B.c.)—its sole appearance 
in ancient history, though the ruins of the Hellenic 
town on the height between the inlets of La Scala (E.) 
and Merika (\V. ) would point to a certain degree of 
prosperity, of which we have otherwise no hint. The 
island must, in fact, have been of some importance, as 
its harbour is one of the safest in all the Greek islands. 


In the Middle Ages also it flourished, and from its palms was 
known as Palntosa: the degradation of the vegetation is some¬ 
what foolishly attributed to Turkish rule. The northern and 
southern portions of the island are united by two isthmuses, only 
a few hundred yards wide, between which rises the ruin-crowned 
height above mentioned. On the K. of the southernmost 
isthmus lies the port: the town is farther S., round the 
Monastery of St. John. 


Patmos owes its celebrity in NT history entirely to 
the mention of it in Rev. 1 9. Under the Empire, 
P . islands were largely used as places of 

t J h IOn banishment— e.g. , Domitian banished 
Flavia Domitilla, suspected of being a 
Christian, to Pontia (Eus. HE iii. IS 5 ; Dio Cass. 
67 14). 1 It has been suggested by some writers that the 
influence of the natural features of the view from the 


highest summit of the island may be traced in the 
imagery of the Apocalypse : references to the sea are 
unusually frequent (Rev. 46 614 13 i lf>2 I620). [But 
see Apocalypse ; also John (Son of Zebedee), § 9.] 
The entire southern section of the island belongs to 
the Monastery of St. John the Divine (founded by ! 
St. Christodulos in 1088, on the site of an ancient 1 
temple), on the summit of the highest hill (St. Elias, I 
about 800 ft.). Lower down is a second monastery, | 


that of the Apocalypse, in which is shown the cave 
(rb av^Xaiov rrj s ’ AnoKaXijypeus) wherein the Revelation 
was delivered. The cave is now a chapel : ‘ in one 
part of the roof a rent is pointed out, where the rock 
was broken at the commencement of the Revelation, 
and from a somewhat deeper cleft in this the Divine 
voice is said to have proceeded ’ (Tozer, The Islands 
of the sEgean, 178 f. ). 

For description of Hellenic ruins, see Memoirs Relating to 
Turkey , ed. Walpole, 2 2943 /.; H. F. Tozer, The Islands oj 
the Aegean, 1890, p. 178 f. Most complete account by 
V. Gudrill, in his Description de l'He de Patmos et de Samos , 
1856; with map of the island. For the legends of St. John at 
Patmos, see the MS of the monastery, entitled Ai 7repiofioi tov 
0coAoyov, composed by Prochorus his disciple (analysed by 
Gudrin, op. cit. 20/. ; it contains the composition of the Gospel 
only, not the Apocalypse). w. J. VV. 

PATRIARCH (TTATpiApYHC. L e. , head of a tt AT pi A, 

or family), a designation applied in NT to Abraham (Heb. 7 4), 
to the twelve sons of Jacob (Acts 7 8 /.), and to David (Acts 2 29). 
In 4 Macc. 7 19 mention is made of <n naTptdp\at rjpun' ’A fipaap., 
Icraax, Iaxco/ 3 , and in 4 Macc, 1625 of A. xai I. xai I. xat Travrts 
oi naTpiapxai. Ini Ch. 24 31 0 £'N"in JY12X (‘principal fathers’) 
is represented by narpidpxai Apaa /3 [B], iraTpiau Aptos [A], irarpta 
tov npuiTOV [L]; in 2 Ch. 19 8 20 12 naTpidpxcu (oi apxovTts 
tu TraTpt u>v [LI in 2 Ch. 20 12) renders (AV ‘chief of 

the fathers,’ RV ‘ bead of fathers’ [houses] ’), in 1 Ch. 27 22 
(AV ‘princes,’ RV ‘captains,’ oi apxov tcs [L]), in 2 Ch. 23 20 
niftcn 'It? (EV ‘captains of hundreds,’ rows (KarovTapxovi [L]). 

PATROBAS (ttatpoBac. abbrev. from F’atrobius) 
is one of five who with ‘ the brethren that are with 
them’ are saluted in Rom. 1614. They seem to have 
been heads of Christian households, or perhaps class 
leaders of some sort. 

The lists of Pseudo -Dorotheus and Pseudo - Hippolytus 
represent Patrobas as bishop of Puteoli. Cp Romans. 

The name was borne by a contemporary of Nero, a freedman ; 
cp Tac. Hist. 149 2 95. 

PATROCLUS (ttatpokAoy [AV]), the father of 

XiCANOR [7.^.] (2 Macc. 89). 

PAU (•'IL'D ; 4 >ofa>p [ADEL]), Gen. 3639, or Pai 1 
fTB ; <t>o[-cop [HA], 4 >&oya [L]), i Ch. I 50, the 
name of the city of Hadad, a king of Edom. Probably 
we should follow <5 and read *1173, Peor (so Ball). 
See Bela, 2, Hadad (2), Peor. 
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The older view (§ x). 

A. 

Origin and name (§ 4). 

Education and inner life (§ 

Outer life (§ 7). 

Conversion and mission (§ 8 f). 
Autohiography (§ 10). 

Supplemented by Acts (§ 11). 

Affairs at Antioch (§ 12). 


Transitional views (§ 33). 

A new school (§ 34). 
its relation to ‘redaction’ and ‘interpola¬ 
tion ’ hypotheses (8 35). 

Its proposed task (§ 36). 

Its view of Acts (§ 37). 
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Corinth ; Epistle to Romans (§ 26). 
Alms (§ 27). 

Journey to Jerusalem (§ 28). 
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In ‘ Acts of Paul ’ (8 45). 

Home of ‘ Paulinism ’ (§ 46). 

‘ Paulinism’ characteristic of Epistles (§ 47). 
History of ‘ Paulinism ’ (8 48). 

Posi-‘ Pauline ’ epistles (8 49). 

Apocryphal Epistles, Acts, etc. (§ 50). 

VV. C. v. M. 


Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, though not one 
of the original twelve, but only at a later date added 

, by the Lord himself to the circle of his 

1 . The older 3 . ■ r ,, , 

more intimate followers, soon became one 

View. t ^ e most zealous, if not the most 

zealous, of them all. A Jew by birth, brought up in 

1 Especially so used were the islands of Gyara (Gyaros) and 
Seriphos in the TEgean (cp 'lac. Ann. 3 68 4 30 15 71 : Juv. Sat. 
1 73, aude aliqnui brez’ibus Gyaris et carcere dignum, and id. 
6563 10 170). 


accordance with the strictest precepts of the law, 
bitterly opposed to the Christianity then beginning to 
emerge into prominence, as a youth he was one of the 
witnesses of the martyrdom of Stephen (Acts 758-83). 
Anon, while ‘ breathing threatening and slaughter 
against the disciples of the Lord’ (Acts 9 1), his career 
is arrested and he is converted on the road to Damascus 
(Acts 92 - 8 ). Once a preacher of the gospel, he hence- 
1 The reading is certainly false. Targ., Pesh., Vg., and 
many Heb. MSS read 
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forth, without hesitation or delay, devotes to its service 
for ail the rest of his life all his rare gifts of intellect 
and heart, his unmatched courage, his immovable 
fidelity. Finally, after long and indefatigable wander¬ 
ings, including three great (missionary) journeys, 
probably about the year 64 A. D., while still in the full 
vigour of manhood, he suffered martyrdom at Rome. 
Further details will be found in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and in his 13 {14) canonical epistles. Apart from one 
or two comparatively unimportant traditions, these are 
our sole and abundantly sufficient sources of information. 

So thought and spoke almost all scholars of all 
schools, whether Protestant or Catholic, down to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. All that was left 
for scholarship was to determine as exactly as possible 
the precise order of the events in detail and the proper 
light in which to view them, so as to gain a picture as 
faithful and complete as possible of the great apostle's 
life and activities. That Acts and the Epistles might 
be regarded, on the whole, as credible throughout, was 
questioned by no one. 

Towards the middle of the nineteenth century the 
situation was completely altered. Criticism had learned 
to concern itself seriously with the 
contents of Acts, and to inquire as 
to the genuineness of certain of the 
13 (14) Pauline epistles as read in 
the NT. 


2. Criticism 
in first half 
of nineteenth 
century. 


The epistle to the Hebrews had already been excluded from 
the group by Carlstadt (1520), and among those who followed 
him in this were Luther, Calvin, Grotius (ob. 1681), and Sender 
\ob. 1791). E. Evanson in 1792 raised some doubts as to the 
Pauline origin of Romans, Ephesians, Colossians; J. E. C. 
Schmidt in 1798 as to that of 1 and 2 Thessalonians; Eichhorn 
(1804), Schleiermacher (1807), de Wette (1826) as to Timothy 
and Titus ; Usteri in 1824, as alsode Wette and Schleiermacher, 
following Evanson, as to Ephesians. Ry 1835 F. C. von Raur 
had given the coup de grace to the ‘so-called Pastoral Epistles/ 
Kern to 2 Thessalonians in 1839 ; Semler in 1776, followed by 
others, denied the unity of 2 Corinthians. 

Baur, incidentally in his Pastoralbriefe (p. 79), declared 
that we possess only four letters of Paul with regard 
to the genuineness of which there can be no reasonable 
doubt—Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Romans. This 
thesis became the corner-stone of the new building. 

F. C. von Baur, the founder of what was called, from 
the university in which he taught, the Tubingen school, 

_ laid the foundation in his Paulus (1845 ; ( 2 ), 

' aur ' after the author’s death in i860, by E. Zeller, 
1866-1867; ET by Menzies, 2vols., 1873-1875). In 
Baur’s view, Acts, and also such epistles as were not 
from the pen of Paul (Peter, or James) himself, ought to 
be regarded as ‘ tendency’-writings, designed to make 
peace or to establish it, as between Peter and Paul, 
the assumed heads of two parties or schools in early 
Christianity which were called by their names— 
Petrinists and Paulinists, Jewish Christians and Gentile 
Christians ; parties which he held to have lived, like 
Peter and Paul themselves, and for a considerable time 
after the decease of these great leaders, in bitter hostility 
towards one another until, so far as they did not lose 
themselves in various heresies to right or to left, they 
became merged in one another in the bosom of the 
Catholic church. For the historian the all-important 
task now became that of discerning clearly the un¬ 
questionably genuine element in the Pauline Epistles, 
on which alone weight could be laid. With them could 
be combined only those elements in Acts which were 
seen not to be in contradiction with the epistles. 

This standpoint, if we leave out of account divergences 
of subordinate importance, was accepted in Germany 
and Switzerland by many scholars ; among others by 
E. Zeller, A. Schwegler, K. R. Kostlin, K. Planck, 
A. Ritschl (1849), 1 A. Hilgenfeld, G. Volkmar, H. 
Lang, A. Hausrath, K. Hqlsten, R. A. Lipsius, C. 
Weizsacker, H. J. Holtzmann, O. Pfleiderer—we may 


1 In the second edition of his Entstehung , however, Ritschl 
abandoned the Tubingen position. 
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safely say, in short, by the entire ‘old guard’ of liberal 
theology—so, too, in France; in Holland also, until 
quite recently, by the whole modern school ; and in 
England among others by W. R. Cassells, the long 
anonymous author of Supernatural Religion (vols. 1 
and 2, 1874 ; vol. 3, 1877), and by S. Davidson 
[Introduction to the Study of the NT, 2 vols. ; < 3 \ 1894). 

This also was, on the whole, the point of view 
occupied by E. Hatch when he contributed to Ency. 
Brit. 1 9 >, 18 (1885), the article ‘ Paul,’ from which the 
following §§ (4-32) of the present article are taken, a few 
short notes only being added within square brackets. 

w. c. v. m. 


A. Earlier [i.e., Tubingen) Criticism. 

'Saul, who is also (called) Paul’ [SaOXos 6 Kal 
IlaOXo?, Acts 139] was a 'Hebrew of the Hebrews’— 

n . . , i.e., of pure Jewish descent unmixed 

ngm an w j t jj Gentile blood — of the tribe of Ben- 
name * jamin (Rom. 11 1 2 Cor. 11 22 Phil. 3 5 ). 
In Acts it is stated that he wns born at Tarsus in 
Cilicia ( 9 ii 21 39 223); but in the fourth century 
there still lingered a tradition that his birthplace w’as 
Giscala, the last of the fortress-towns of Galilee which 
held out against Rome (Jerome, De vir. illustr. 100 5 ; 
Ad Philem. 5 23). 1 

The fact that Paul was called by two names has been 
accounted for in various ways. Saul (the Aramaic 
form, used only as a vocative, and in the narratives of 
his conversion, Acts 94 17 22713 20 14 ; elsewhere the 
Hellenised form, ZauXos) was a natural name for a 
Benjamite to give to his son, in memory of the first of 
Jewish kings ; Paul is more difficult of explanation. It 
is first found in the narrative of the conversion of 
Sergius Paulus, the proconsul of Cyprus (Acts 13 7), 
and it has sometimes been supposed either that Paul 
himself adopted the name in compliment to his first 
Gentile convert of distinction, or that the writer of 
Acts intended to imply that it was so adopted. Others 
have thought that it w r as assumed by Paul himself after 
the beginning of his ministry, and that it is derived 
from the Latin paulus in the sense either of ‘ least 
among the apostles,’ or 'little of stature.’ These and 
many similar conjectures, however, may probably be set 
aside in favour of the supposition that there was a double 
name from the first, one Aramaic or Hebrew, and the 
other Latin or Greek, like Simon Peter, John Mark, 
Simeon Niger, Joseph Justus ; this supposition is con¬ 
firmed by the fact [that in those days many people had 
in Greek and Latin two or more names, of which there 
are many examples in the Oxyr. Pap. i. ii. ; and] that 
Paul w r as not an uncommon name in Syria and the 
eastern parts of Asia Minor (instances will be found in 
the Index Nominum to Boeckh’s Corp. Itiscr. Grcrc. 
\Oxyrhynchus Papyri, i. 98 205, bis, ii. 9308]). Whatever 
be its origin, Paul is the only name used by himself, or 
used of him by others when once he had entered into 
the Roman world outside Palestine. Acts speaks of 
his having been a Roman citizen ['Poyxaios, like Attalus 
6 XpuTTiavds, condemned to be thrown before the wild 
animals at Lyons, Eus. HE v. 1 44 47 50] by birth (Acts 
2228 ; cp 16 37 2327), a statement wffiich also has given 
rise to several conjectures, because there is no clue to the 
ground upon which his claim to citizenship w’as based. 
Some modern writers question the fact, considering the 
statement to be part of the general colouring w hich the 
writer of Acts is supposed to give to his narrative ; and 
some also question the fact, which is generally con¬ 
sidered to support it, of the appeal to the emperor. 

That Paul received part of his education at Tarsus, 

1 It was an Ebionite slander that he was not a Jew at all, 
hut a Greek [who wished to marry a Jewish priest’s daughter at 
Jerusalem, for that reason became a proselyte and had himself 
circumcised, but, when the girl refused to marry him, got angry 
and began to write against circumcision, the Sabbath, and .the 
w-hole law] (Epiphan. Hcer. 30 16). 
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whieh was a great seat of learning, is a possible in- 

K ference from his use of some of the 

technical terms which were current in 
the Greek schools of rhetoric and philosophy; but, 
since the cultivation of a correct grammatical and 
rhetorical style was one of the chief studies of those 
schools, Paul’s imperfect command of Greek syntax 
seems to show that this education did not go very far 
[cp Hellenism, § 9]. That he received the main 
part of his education from Jewish sources is not only 
probable from the fact that his family were Pharisees, 
but certain from the whole tone and character of his 
writings [though his language and style betray the 
genuine Greek; cp W. C. van Manen, Paulus, 
2x86-190 3156-160; A. Dcissmann, GGA, 1896, pp. 
767-769 ; L. L. Hicks, Stud. bibl. 5 {1896), pp. 1-14]. 
According to Acts, his teacher was Gamaliel, who, as 
the grandson of Hillel, took a natural place as the head 
of the moderate school of Jewish theologians ; nor, in 
spite of the objection that the fanaticism of the disciple 
was at variance with the moderation of the master, 
does the statement seem in itself improbable. A more 
important difficulty in the way of accepting the state¬ 
ment that Jerusalem was the place of Paul’s education is 
the fact that in that case his education must have been 
going on at the time of the preaching and death of 
Jesus Christ. That he had not seen Jesus Christ 
during his ministry seems to be clear, for a comparison 
of 1 Cor. 9 1 with 158 appears to limit his sight of him 
to that which he had at his conversion, and the 
‘knowing Christ after the flesh' of 2 Cor. 5 16 is used 
not of personal acquaintance but of * carnal ’ as opposed 
to * spiritual ’ understanding ; nor does the difficulty 
seem to be altogether adequately explained away by the 
hypothesis which some writers have adopted, that Paul 
was temporarily absent from Jerusalem at the times 
when Jesus Christ was there. Like all Jewish boys, 
Paul learnt a trade, that of tent-making ; this was a 
natural employment for one of Cilician origin, since 
the hair of the Cilician goat was used to make a canvas 
{cilicia) which was specially adapted for the tents used 
by travellers on the great routes of commerce, or by 
soldiers on their campaigns (cp Philo, De anim. idon. 
sacrif. i. 2238 ed. Mang. ; and see CiLlCtA, § 3, end). 
Whether he was married or not is a question which 
has been disputed from very early times ; the expressions 
in 1 Cor. 78 9 s were taken by Tertullian to imply that 
he was not, and by Clement of Alexandria and Origen 
to imply that he had once been, but had become a 
widower. 

The beginning of Paul’s active life was doubtless like 
its maturity ; it was charged with emotion. He himself 
6 Inner life ®* ves a £ ra P h * c sketch of its inner history. 

His conversion to Christianity was not 
the first great change that he had undergone. • I was 
alive without the law once’ (Rom. 7 9). He had lived 
in his youth a pure and guileless life. He had felt that 
which is at once the charm and the force of such a life, 
the unconsciousness of wrong. But, while his fellow- 
disciples in the rabbinical schools had been content to 
dissect the text of the sacred code with a minute 
anatomy, the vision of a law of God which transcended 
both text and comment had loomed upon him like 
a new revelation. With the sense of law had come 
the sense of sin. It was like the first dawn of con¬ 
science. He awoke as from a dream. The command¬ 
ment came.’ It was intended to be ’unto life,’ but he 
found it to be ‘ unto death ’ ; for it opened up to him 
infinite possibilities of sinning : * I had not known lust 
except the law had said, Thou shalt not lust.’ The 
possibilities of sinning became lures which drew him on 
to forbidden and hated ground : ’ sin, finding occasion 
through the commandment, beguiled me and through 
it slew me ’ (Rom. 77-11). This was his inner life, and 
no man has ever analysed it with a more penetrating 
and graphic power. 
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In his outward life this sense of the law of God 
became to Paul an overpowering stimulus. The 

7. Outward life. SUonser l f th , e co "f iousness of his 
personal failure, the greater the im¬ 
pulse of his zeal. The vindication of the honour of 


God by persecuting heretics, which was an obligation 
upon all pious Jews, was for him a supreme duty. He 
became not only a persecutor but a leader among 
persecutors (Gal. 1 14). 

What Paul felt was a very frenzy of hate; he ‘breathed 
threatening and slaughter,’ like lhe snorting of a war-horse 
before a battle, against the renegade Jews who believed in a 
false Messiah (Acts 9 1 26 11). His enthusiasm had been known 
before the popular outbreak which led to Stephen’s death, for 
the witnesses to the martyr’s stoning ‘laid down their clothes’ 
at his feet (Acts 7 58), and he look a prominent place in the 
persecution which followed. He himself speaks of having 
‘made havoc 1 of the community at Jerusalem, spoiling it like 
a captured city (Gal. 1 1323); in the more detailed account of 
Acts he went from house to house to search out and drag forth 
to punishment the adherents of the new heresy (8 3). When his 
victims came before the Jewish courts he tried, probably by 
scourging, to force them to apostatise (26 11); in some cases he 
voted for their death (224 26 10). 


The persecution spread from Jerusalem to Judsea, 
Samaria, and Galilee (931) ; but Paul, with the same 
spirit of enterprise which afterwards showed itself in his 
missionary journeys, was not content with the limits of 
Palestine. He sought and obtained from the synagogue 
authorities at Jerusalem letters similar to those which, 
in the thirteenth century, the popes gave to the ‘ militia 
Jesu Christi contra hcereticos.’ The ordinary juris¬ 
diction of the synagogues was for the time set aside ; 
the special commissioner was empowered to take as 
prisoners to Jerusalem any whom he found to belong 
to ’'lhe Way.’ Of the great cities which lay near 
Palestine, Damascus was the most promising, if not 
the only field for such a commission. At Antioch and 
at Alexandria, though the Jews, of whom there were 
very many, enjoyed a large amount of independence 
and had their own governor, the Roman authorities 
would probably have interfered to prevent the extreme 
measures which Paul demanded. At Damascus, where 


also the Jews were many and possibly had their own 
civil governor (2 Cor. 11 32), the Arabian prince Aretas 
(Haritha), who then held the city, might naturally be 
disposed to let an influential section of the population 
deal as they pleased with their refractory members. 

On Paul’s way to Damascus occurred an event which 
has proved to be of transcendent importance for the 
p . religious history of mankind. He 

». conversion. bccame a Christian by what he believed 
to be the personal revelation of Jesus Christ. Paul's 
own accounts of the event are brief; but they are at 


the same time emphatic and uniform. 

‘It pleased God ... to reveal his Son in me’ (Gal. 1 16); 
‘have I not seen Jesus our Lord'(i Cor. 9 i); ‘last of all he 
was seen of me also as of one horn out of due time’ (1 Cor. 15 8, 
where ay<f)0rj kol/xol must be read in the sense of the parallel 
expressions (o<f> 9 r) Krtfa, etc.; in other words, Paul puts the 
appearance to himself on a level with the appearances to the 
apostles after the resurrection). These accounts give no details 
of the circumstances. Paul’s estimate of Lhe importance of such 
details was probahly different from that which has been attached 
to them in later times. 


The accounts in Acts are more elaborate ; they are 
three, one in the continuous narrative (93-19), a second 
in the address on the temple stairs (22 6-21), a third in 
the speech to Agrippa (2612-18); they all differ in 
details, they all agree in substance ; the differences are 
fatal to the stricter theories of verbal inspiration, but 
they do not constitute a valid argument against the 
general truth of the narrative. 

It is natural to find that the accounts of an event 
which lies so far outside the ordinary experience of men 
have been the object of much hostile criticism. The 
earliest denial of its reality is found in the Judoeo- 
Christian w T ritings known as the Clementine Homilies , 
where Simon Magus is told that visions and dreams 
may come from demons as well as from God (Clem. 
Horn. 17 13-19). The most important of later denials 
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are those of the Tubingen school, which explain the 
narratives in Acts either as a translation into the 
language of historical fact of the figurative expressions 
of the manifestation of Christ to the soul, and the 
consequent change from spiritual darkness to light (e.g ., 
Baur, Paul , ET I76 ; Zeller, Acts , ET 1289), or as an 
ecstatic vision (Holsten, Zum Evangelium d. Paulus u. 
d. Petrus , 3-114). But against all the difficulties and 
apparent incredibilities of the narratives there stand out 
the clear and indisputable facts that the persecutor was 
suddenly transformed into a believer, and that to his 
dying day he never ceased to believe and to preach that 
he had ' seen Jesus.’ 

Nor was it only that Paul had seen Jesus ; the gospel 
which he preached, as well as the call to preach it, was 
. due to this revelation. It had ‘ pleased 

. ission. tQ revea j kj s £ on j n * t hat he 

1 might preach him among the Gentiles ’ (Gal. 1 12 1 5 /•)• 
He had received the special mark of God’s favour, 
which consisted in his apostleship, that all nations 
might obey and believe the gospel (Rom. 1 5, cp 123 
15i5/.). He had been entrusted with a secret 
( fjLiuTTrjpLov ) which had * been kept in silence through 
times eternal,' but which it was now his special office 
to make known (Rom. 11 25 16 25/. ; and even more 
prominently in the later epistles, Eph. I9 32-9 619 Col. 
I26/. 43). This secret was that ‘the Gentiles are 
fellow-heirs, and fellow-members of the body, and 
fellow-partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus through 
the gospel.’ This is the key to all Paul’s subsequent 
history. He was the ‘apostle of the Gentiles,’ and 
that ‘not from men, neither through man’ (Gal. li); 
and so thoroughly was the conviction of his special 
mission wrought into the fibres of his nature, that it is 
difficult to give full credence to statements which appear 
to be at variance with it. 

Of his life immediately after his conversion Paul 
himself gives a clear account : ‘ 1 conferred not with 
10 Aut anc l blood, neither went 1 up to 

biosTanhv J erusa ^ em to them which were apostles 
^ ^ before me ; but 1 went away into Arabia ' 
(Gal. 1 16 f). The reason of his retirement, to what¬ 
ever place it may have been 1 (see Arabia, § 4), is not 
far to seek. A great mental, no less than a great bodily, 
convulsion naturally calls for a period of rest ; and the 
consequences of his new position had to be drawn out 
and realised before he could properly enter upon the 
mission-work which lay before him. From * Arabia ’ he 
returned to Damascus (Gal. 1 17), and there began not 
only his preaching of the gospel but also the long series 
of ‘ perils from his own countrymen,' which constitute 
so large a part of the circumstances of his subsequent 
history (Acts 923-25 2 Cor. 11 26 32/). 

It was not until ‘after three years,’ though it is un¬ 
certain whether the reckoning begins from his conversion 
or from his return to Damascus, that he went up to 
Jerusalem ; his purpose in going was to become ac¬ 
quainted with Peter, and he stayed with him fifteen days 
(Gal. 118). Of his life at Jerusalem on this occasion 
there appear to have been erroneous accounts current 
even in Paul’s own lifetime, for he adds the emphatic 
attestation, as of a witness on his oath, that the account 
which he gives is true (Gal. 1 20). The point on which 
he seems to lay emphasis is that, in pursuance of his 
policy not to * confer with flesh and blood,’ he saw none 
of the apostles except Peter and James, and that even 
some years afterwards he was still unknown by face to 
the churches of Judaea which were in Christ. 2 

1 To Hauriin (Renan), lo the Sinaitic peninsula (Holsten). 
[Fries (. ZNTW , 1901, 150/) thinks that what Paul wrote was 
* A pa fia, and that the place intended was the my of the Talmud, 
the v Apa/ 3 a of Josephus (Neubauer, Geogr. 204./ ; Jos. Vit. 51). 
Fries points out that the Great Rabbi Johanan b. Zakkai 
taught for several years at this Araba ; and that according to 
one tradition Paul himself wasa Galilean, born at Gischala.J 

2 A different account of this visit to Jerusalem is given in 
Acts 926-30 2620 ; the account of the trance in the temple, Acts 
22 17-21, is in entire harmony with Paul’s own words. 
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From Jerusalem Paul went ' into the regions of Syria 
and Cilicia,' preaching the gospel (Gal. 12123). How 


11. Supple- 


much that brief expression covers is un- 


merited bv H indy ICICI uiuy me urbi icw 

Acts ^ months after his departure from Jeru¬ 
salem, or it may be a summary of many 
travels, of which that which is commonly known as his 
' first missionary journey ’ is a type. The form of ex¬ 
pression in Gal. 2 1 makes it probable that he purposely 
leaves an interval between the events which immediately 
succeeded his conversion and the conference at Jerusalem. 
For this interval, assuming it to exist, or in any case 
for the detail of its history, we have to depend on the 
accounts in Acts 11 20-30 1225-1428. These accounts 
possibly cover only a small part of the whole period, 
and they are so limited to Paul’s relations with Barnabas 
as to make it probable that they were derived from a 
lost ‘Acts of Barnabas.’ This supposition would prob¬ 
ably account for the fact that in them the conversion 
of the Gentiles is to a great extent in the background. 

The chief features of these accounts are (i.) the for¬ 
mation of a new centre of Christian life at Antioch 
(§ 12), and (ii.) a journey which Paul, Barnabas, and 
for part of the way John Mark took through Cyprus 
and Asia Minor (§ 14). 

i. The first of these facts has a significance which 
has sometimes been overlooked for the history not only 
12 Affairs ^ >au * himself ^ ut a ^ so Christianity in 
at AnHnoh S eneral * lt is that the mingling together, 
in that splendid capital of the civilised 
East, of Jews and Syrians on the one hand, and Greeks 
and Romans on the other, furnished the conditions 
which made a Gentile Christianity possible. The re¬ 
ligion of Jesus Christ emerged from its obscurity into 
the full glare of contemporary life. Its adherents 
attracted enough attention to receive in the common 
talk and intercourse of men a distinctive name. They 
were treated, not as a Jewish sect, but as a- political 
party. To the Greek equivalent for the Hebrew 
‘ Messiah,’ which was probably considered to be not 
a title but a proper name, was added the termination 
which had been employed for the followers of Sulla, of 
Pompey, and of Caesar [see Christian, § 4]. It is 
improbable that this would have been the case unless 
the Christian community at Antioch had had a large 
Gentile element ; and it is an even more certain and 
more important fact that in this first great mixed com¬ 
munity the first and greatest of all the problems of 
early Christian communities had been solved, and Jews 
and Gentiles lived a common life (Gal. 212). 

What place Paul himself had in the formation of 
this community can only be conjectured. In Acts he 
13 Pa T ’ s eSS P roiranent th an Barnabas ; and al- 
... S though it must be gathered from the Epistle 
P ’ to the Galatians that he took a leading part 

in the controversies which arose, it is to be noted that 
he never elsewhere mentions Antioch in his epistles, 
and that he never visited it except casually in his travels. 
It may be supposed that from an early period he sought 
and found a wider field for his activity. The spirit of 
the Pharisees who ‘ compassed sea and land to make 
one proselyte’ was still strong within him. The zeal 
for God which had made him a persecutor had changed 
its direction but not its force. His conversion was but 
an overpowering call to a new sphere of work. It is 
consequently difficult to believe that he was content to 
take his place as merely one of a band of teachers 
elected by the community or appointed by the Twelve. 
The sense of a special mission never passed away from 
him. ‘Necessity was laid upon him' (1 Cor. 9 16). 
Inferior to the Twelve in regard to the fact that he 
had once ‘ persecuted the church of God,’ he was ‘ not 
a whit behind the very chiefest apostles’ (2 Cor. 11 5) 
in regard to both the reality and the privileges of his 
commission, and to the truth of what he preachqd 
(1 Cor. 9 i -6 2 Cor. 3i-9 Gal. I12). It is also difficult 
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to believe that he went out with Barnabas simply as 
the delegate of the Antiochean community ; whatever 
significance the laying on of hands may have had for 
him (Acts 13 3), it would be contrary to the tenor of all 
his writings to suppose that he regarded it as giving 
him his commission to preach the gospel. 

ii. The narrative of the incidents of the single journey 
which is recorded in detail, and which possibly did not 
14 Journev occu l ) ^ n,ore than one summer, has given 

to Cyprus* rise ‘°, much controversy Its general 
credibility is supported by the probability 
that in the first instance Paul would follow an ordinary 
commercial route, on which Jewish missionaries as well 
as Jewish merchants hnd been his pioneers. For his 
letters to his Gentile converts all presuppose their ac¬ 
quaintance with the elements of Judaism. They do 
not prove monotheism ; they assume it. 

According to the narrative Paul and his companions went 
first to Cyprus, the native country of Barnabas, and travelled 
through the island from its eastern port, Salamis, to its capital, 
Paphos. At Paphos a Jewish sorcerer, Bar-jesus, was struck 
with blindness, and the proconsul, Sergius Paulus, was con¬ 
verted. From Cyprus, still following a common route of trade, 
they went into the SE. districts of Asia Minor, through Pam- 
phylia to Antioch in Pisidia. At Antioch, on two successive 
.Sabbaths, Paul spoke in the synagogue ; the genuineness of the 
addresses which are recorded in Acts has been disputed, chiefly 
because the second of them seems to imply that he ‘ turned to 
the Gentiles’ (Acts 13 46), not as a primary and unconditional 
obligation, hut owing to the rejection of the Gospel by the Jews 
[cp Acts, § 4]. Expelled from Antioch, they went on to 
Iconium (where the apocryphal 'Acts of Paul and Thecla ’ place 
the scene of that improbable but not ungraceful romance), and 
thence to Lystra, where the healing of a cripple caused the 
simple and superstitious Lycaonians to take them for gods. 
Their farthest point was the neighbouring town of Derbe,whence 
they returned by the route by which they had come to the 
sea-coast, and thence to Antioch in Syria. 


Although the general features of the narrative may 
be accepted as true, especially if, as suggested above 

v 1 (i 11 )' ' ts basis is a memoir or itinerary 

10. value 01 nQt of Paul but of i* arnabaSt it nmst 

narra ive. ^ concec i ec j tbat this portion of Acts 
has large omissions. It is difficult to believe that the 
passionate zeal of an apostle who was urged by the 
stimulus of a special call of Jesus Christ was satisfied, 
for the long period of at least eleven years, with one 
short missionary journey, and that, with the exception 
of a brief visit to Jerusalem (Acts 11 30), he remained 
quietly at Tarsus or at Antioch ( 11 25 13 1 1428). In 
this period must fall at least a portion of the experiences 
which are recorded in 2 Cor. 11 23-27, for which no place 
can be found in the interval between the conference at 
Jerusalem and the writing of that epistle. The scourg¬ 
ing in the synagogues, the beating with the lictors’ rods 
in the Roman courts, the shipwrecks, the ' night and 
day in the deep,' the 4 perils of robbers’ and ‘perils 
in the wilderness,’ belong no doubt to some of the un¬ 
recorded journeys of these first years of Paul’s apostolic 
life. A more important omission is that of some of the 
more distinctive features of his preaching. It is im¬ 
possible to account for his attitude towards the original 
apostles in his interview with them at Jerusalem (Gal. 
2i-io) except on the supposition that before that inter¬ 
view', no less than after it, he was that which he had 
been specially called to be, the ‘ apostle of the Gentiles ’ 
and the preacher of the 4 gospel of the uncircumcision.’ 

At the end of fourteen years, either from his con¬ 
version or from his visit to Peter at Jerusalem [see 
16 Paul’s Chronology, § 73], the question of the 
1 A x 11 relation of the communities which he 

re Tw“lv° 9 had formed ' and of the 8° s P el 

he preached, to the original Christian 

communities, and to the gospel of the Twelve, came to 
a crisis. His position was unique. He owed neither 
his knowledge of the gospel nor his commission to preach 
it to any human authority (Gal. 1 1 n /.). As Jesus 
Christ had taught and sent forth the Twelve, so had he 
taught and sent forth Paul. Paul was on equal terms 
with the Twelve. Until a revelation came to him he 
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was apparently at no pains to co-operate with them. 
Between their respective disciples, on the other hand, 
there was evidently a sharp contention. The Jewish 
party, the original disciples and first converts, main¬ 
tained the continued obligation of the Mosaic law and 
the limitation of the promises to those who observed it ; 
the Pauline party asserted the abrogation of the law and 
the free justification of all who believed in Jesus Christ. 

The controversy narrowed itself to the one point of 
circumcision. If the Gentiles were, without circum¬ 
cision, members of the kingdom of God, why was the 
law obligatory on the Jews? If, on the other hand, the 
Gentiles had to be circumcised, the gospel had but a 
secondary importance. It seemed for a time as though 
Christianity would be broken up into two sharply- 
divided sects, and that between the Jewish Christianity, 
with its scat at Jerusalem, which insisted on circum¬ 
cision, and the Gentile Christianity, with its seat at 
Antioch, which rejected circumcision, there would be an 
irreconcilable antagonism. It was consequently 4 by 
revelation’ (Gal. 22) that Paul and Barnabas, with the 
Gentile convert Titus as their ‘minister’ or secretary, 
went to confer with the leaders among the original 
disciples, the ‘pillars’ or 4 them who were of repute,’ 
‘James, and Cephas, and John.’ 

Paul put the question to them : Was it possible that he was 
spending or had spent his labour in vain ? (jLrjirus . . . e£pa /uov 
in Gal. 2 2 form a direct question depending on avedefxrjv). He 
laid before them the. ‘gospel of the uncircumcision.' They 
made no addition to it (Paul says of himself ai'eOe/xrjt', and of 
4 them who were of repute’ ovSet' npocrai'eOfVTO, Gal. 2 2 6), but 
accepted it as Paul preached it, recognising it as being a 
special work of God, and as being on the same level of authority 
with their own (Gal. 2 7-9). The opposition was no doubt 
strong ; there were ‘false brethren ’ who refused to emancipate 
the Gentile world from the bondage of the law ; and there was 
also apparently a party of compromise which, admitting Paul’s 
general contention, maintained the necessity of circumcision in 
certain cases, of which the case of Titus, for reasons which are 
no longer apparent, was typical. . But Paul would have no 
compromise. From his point of view compromise was impos¬ 
sible. ‘ Justification ’ was either ‘ of faith ‘ or 4 by the works of 
the law ’ ; it was inconceivable that it could be partly by the one 
and partly by the other. 


Paul succeeded in maintaining his position at all 
points. He received 4 the right hand of fellowship,’ and 
went back to Antioch the recognised head and preacher 
of the ‘gospel of the uncircumcision.’ Within his own 
sphere he had perfect freedom of action ; the only tie 
between his converts and the original community at 
Jerusalem was the tie of benevolence. Jew and Gentile 
were so far ‘ one body in Christ ’ that the wealthier 
Gentile communities should 4 remember the poor.’ 1 

When Paul returned to Antioch, Peter followed him, 
and for a time the two apostles lived in harmony, 
p , Peter 4 did eat with the Gentiles.’ He 
j i a shared the common table at which the 
... Jewish distinctions of meats were disre- 
11 10C ’ garded. He thereby accepted Paul’s 
position. When, however, ‘certain came from James’ 
he drew back [(popov/uLevos rot>s 4k TrepiTOfxijs, Gal. 2 12. 
Barnabas and the whole of the Jewish party at Antioch 
followed him]. Paul showed that the position of Peter 
was illogical, and that he was self-convicted (Kareyuuxj- 
fievos fjv, Gal. 2 n). 

Paul’s argument was that the freedom from the law was 


1 Few passages of the NT have been more keenly debated 
during the second part of the nineteenth century [cp Council] 
than the accounts of this conference at Jerusalem in Acts 15 4-29 
and Gal. 2i-io. Almost all writers agree in thinking that the 
two accounts refer to the same event ; but no two writers pre¬ 
cisely agree as to the extent to which they can be reconciled. 
The main points of difficulty in the two accounts are these(1) 
Acts says that Paul went up by appointment of the brethren at 
Antioch; Paul himself says that he went up 4 by revelation.’ 
(2) In Acts Paul has a subordinate position ; in his own account 
he treats with 4 the three ’ on equal terms. (3) In Acts Peter and 
James are on Paul’s side from the first; in Galatians they are so 
only at the end of the conference, and after a discussion. (4) 
Acts makes the conference result in a decree, in which certain 
observances are imposed upon the Gentiles; Paul himself ex¬ 
pressly declares that the only injunction was that they 4 should 
remember the poor.’ 
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complete, and that to attach merit to obedience to the law was 
to make disobedience to the law a sin, and, by causing those who 
sought to be justified by faith alone to be transgressors, to make 
Christ a ‘minister of sin.’ Obedience to any part of the law 
involved recognition of the' whole of it as obligatory (Gal. 5 3), 
and consequently ‘ made void the grace of God.’ 

The schism in the community at Antioch was prob¬ 
ably never healed. It is not probable that Paul's 
contention was there victorious ; for, whilst Paul never 
again speaks of that city, Peter seems to have remained 
there [?], and he was looked upon in later times as the 
founder of its church. 

This failure at Antioch served Paul as the occasion 
for carrying out a bolder conception. The horizon of 
p , his mission widened before him. The 
18. Pauls * fulness of the Gentiles' had to be 
missionary brought in. His diocese was no longer 
labours. Antioch ; it was the whole of the Roman 
empire. The years that followed were almost wholly 
spent among its great cities, ‘ preaching among the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ' (Eph. 38 ). 
Paul became the spiritual father of many communities, 
and he watched over them with a father’s constant care. 
He gathered round him a company of faithful disciples, 
sharers in his missionary work, whom he sent sometimes 
to break new ground, sometimes to arrange disputes, 
sometimes to gather contributions, sometimes to 
examine and report. Of his travels, whether with 
them or alone, no complete record has been preserved ; 
some of them are minutely described in Acts, others 
within the same period are known only or chiefly from 
his epistles. In giving an account of them it is 
necessary to change to some extent the historical per¬ 
spective which is presented in Acts ; for, in working up 
fragments of itineraries of Paul’s companions into a 
consecutive narrative, many things are made to come 
into the foreground which Paul himself would probably 
have disregarded, and many things are omitted or 
thrown into the shade to which, from his letters, he 
appears to have attached a primary importance. 1 

The first scene of Paul’s new activity, if indeed it be 
allowable to consider the conference at Jerusalem and 
the subsequent dispute at Antioch as 
having given occasion for a new de¬ 
parture, was probably eastern Asia Minor, more 
particularly Galatia. Some of it he had visited before ; 
and from the fact that the Galatians, though they had 
been heathens (Gal. 4 8), were evidently acquainted with 
the law, it may be inferred that Paul still went on the 
track of Jewish missionaries, and that here, as else¬ 
where, Judaism had prepared the way for Christianity 
[though it was resolved that he should go to the 
Gentiles only, Gal. 1 16 2289]. Of his preaching Paul 
himself gives a brief summary ; it was the vivid setting 
forth before their eyes of Jesus as the crucified Messiah, 
and it was confirmed by evident signs of the working of 
the Spirit (Gal. 3 15). The new converts received it 
with enthusiasm ; Paul felt for them as a father ; and an 
illness (some have thought, from the form of expression 
in Gal. 4 15, that it was an acute ophthalmia) which 
came upon him (on the assumption that this was his 
first visit) intensified their mutual affection. What we 
learn specially of the Galatians is probably true also of 
the other Gentiles who received him ; some of them were 
baptized (Gal. 327), they were formed into communities 
(Gal. I2), and they were so far organised as to have a 
distinction between teachers and taught (Gal. 66). 

An imperative call summoned Paul to Europe. The 
western part of Asia Minor, in which afterwards were 
. ^ , . formed the important churches of 

20. In Macedonia. Ephesus> CoIos ^ H iera P olis, and 

Laodicea, was for the present left alone. Paul passed 

1 The most important instance of this is probably the almost 
entire omission of an account of his relations with the community 
at Corinth ; one of his visits is entirely omitted, another is also 
omitted, though it may be inferred from the general expression 
‘became into Greece' (20 2) ; and of the disputes in the com¬ 
munity, and Paul’s relations to them, there is not a single word. 
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on into Macedonia. The change was more than a 
passage from Asia* to Europe. Hitherto, if Antioch 
be excepted, he had preached only in small provincial 
towns. Henceforward he preached chiefly, and at last 
exclusively, in the great centres of population. He be¬ 
gan with Philippi, which was at once a great military 
post and the wealthy entrepot of the gold and silver 
mines of the neighbouring Mount Pangams. The testi¬ 
mony of the eyewitness whose account is incorporated 
in Acts 16 12-18 tells us that his first convert was a Jewish 
proselyte, named Lydia (see Lydia) ; and Paul himself 
mentions other women converts (Phil. 42). About the 
community which soon grew up there is the special 
interest that it was organised after the manner of the 
guilds, of which there were many both at Philippi and 
in other towns of Macedonia, and that its administrative 
officers were entitled, probably from the analogy of those 
guilds, ‘ bishops’ and ‘ deacons.’ [Cp Ministry, §57 -] 

In Europe, as in Asia, persecution attended him. He 
was ‘shamefully entreated’ at Philippi (iThess. 22), 
and according to Acts the ill-treatment came not from 
the Jews but from the Gentile employers of a frenzied 
prophetess, who saw in Paul’s preaching an element of 
danger to their craft. Consequently he left Philippi, 
and passing over Ainphipolis, the political capital of the 
province, but the seat rather of the official classes than 
of trade, he went on to the great seaport and commercial 
city of Thessalonica. His converts there seem to have 
been chiefly among the Gentile workmen (1 Thess. 4 n 
2 Thess. 3 10-12), and he himself became one of them. 
Knowing as he did the scanty wages of their toil, he 
‘ worked night and day that he might not burden any of 
them’ (1 Thess. 29 2 Thess. 38 ). For all his working, 
however, he does not seem to have earned enough to 
support his little company ; he was constrained both 
once and again to accept help from Philippi (Phil. 4 16). 
He was determined that, whatever he might have to 
endure, no sordid thought should enter into his relations 
with the Thessalonians ; he would be to them only what 
a father is to his children, behaving himself ‘ holily and 
righteously and unblameably,’ and exhorting them to 
walk worthily of God who had called them (1 Thess. 
210-12 ). There, as elsewhere, his preaching was ‘ in 
much conflict.’ The Jews were actively hostile. Ac¬ 
cording to the account in Acts (17 5-9). they at last 
hounded on the lazzaroni of the city, who were doubt¬ 
less moved as easily as a Moslem crowd in modern 
times by any cry of treason or infidelity, to attack the 
house of Jason (possibly one of Paul’s kinsmen, Rom. 
16 21), either because Paul himself was lodging there, 
or because it was the meeting-place of the community. 
Paul and Silas were not there, and so escaped ; but it 
was thought prudent that they should go at once and 
secretly to the neighbouring small town of Heroea. 
Thither, how-ever, the fanatical Jews of Thessalonica 
pursued them ; and Paul, leaving his companions Silas 
and Timothy at Beroea, gave up his preaching in 
Macedonia for a time and went southwards to Athens. 

The narrative which Acts gives of Paul’s stay at Athens 
is one of the most striking, and at the same time one of 
the most difficult, episodes in the book. 
21 . At Athens. ^r^at j s ^ meaning of the inscription 
on the altar? [see Unknown God]. What is the 
Areopagus? How far does the reported speech give 
Paul’s actual words ? What did the Athenians under¬ 
stand by the Resurrection? These are examples of 
questions on which it is easy to argue, but which, 
with our present knowledge, it is impossible to decide. 
One point seems to be clear, both from the absence 
of any further mention of the city in Paul’s writings, 
and from the absence of any permanent results of his 
visit: his visit was a comparative failure. It w r as 
almost inevitable that it should be so. Athens was the 
educational centre of Greece. It was a great university 
city. For its students and professors the Christianity 
which Paul preached had only an intellectual interest; 
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They were not conscious of the need, which Christianity 
presupposes, of a great moral reformation ; nor indeed 
was it until many years afterwards, when Christianity 
had added to itself certain philosophical elements and 
become not only a religion but also a theology, that the 
educated Greek mind, whether at Athens or elsewhere, 
took serious hold of it. 

Of Paul’s own inner life at Athens we learn, not from 
Acts, but from one of his epistles. His thoughts were 
not with the philosophers but with the communities of 
Macedonia and the converts among whom he had 
preached with such different success. He cared far 
less for the world of mocking critics and procrastinating 
idlers in the chief seat of culture than he did for the 
enthusiastic artisans of Thessalonica, to whom it was a 
burning question of dispute how soon the Second Advent 
would be, and what would be the relation of the living 
members of the church to those who had fallen asleep. 
Paul would fain have gone back to them ; but ‘ Satan 
hindered him’ (r Thess. 2 f ) ; and he sent Timothy 
in his stead ‘ to comfort them as concerning their faith,’ 
and to prevent their relapsing, as probably other converts 
did, under the pressure of persecution (t Thess. 82/). 

From Athens Paul went to Corinth, the capital of the 
Roman province of Achaia, and the real centre of the 
. . r . busy life of Greece. It was not the 
zz. al cormtn. ancicnt Greek citv with Greek ^habit¬ 
ants, but a new citv which had grown up in Roman 
times, with a vast population of mingled races, who had 
added to the traditional worship of Aphrodite the still 
more sensuous cults of the East. Never before had 
Paul had so vast or so promising a field for his preach¬ 
ing ; for alike the filthy sensuality of its wealthy classes 
•and the intense wretchedness of its half-million of paupers 
and slaves (ttjp ( 38 e\vptav twv enelae ir\ov<j'u»)v koX rw v 
irevr)TU)P ad\ibT7]Ta, Alciphr. 36 o) were prepared ground 
upon which his preaching could sow the seed, in the 
one case of moral reaction, and in the other of hope. 
At first the greatness of his task appalled him : ‘ I was 
with you in weakness, and in fear, and in much 
trembling’ (1 Cor. 23). lie laid down for himself from 
the first, however, the fixed principle that he would 
preach nothing but ' Jesus Christ, and him crucified ’ 
(1 Cor. 22), compromising with neither the Jews, to whom 

1 the word of the cross '— i.e. , the doctrine of a crucified 
Messiah—was ‘ a stumbling-block,’ nor with the Gentile 
philosophers, to whom it was ‘ foolishness' (1 Cor. 
118 23). It is probable that there were other preachers 
of the gospel at Corinth, especially among the Jews, 
since soon afterwards there was a Judaising party; 
Paul’s own converts seem to have been chiefly among 
the Gentiles {1 Cor. 12 2). Some of them apparently 
belonged to the luxurious classes (1 Cor. 6n), a few of 
them to the influential and literary classes (1 Cor. 1 26) ; 
but the majority were from the lowest classes, the 
‘foolish,’ the ‘weak,’ the ‘base,’ and the ‘despised’ 
(1 Cor. 1 27 f). Among the poor Paul lived a poor 
man's life. It was his special ‘glorying’ (1 Cor. 9 15 

2 Cor. 11 10) that he would not be burdensome to any 
of them (1 Cor. 9i2 2 Cor. II9 1213) : he worked at his 
trade of tent-making. It was a hard sad life ; his trade 
was precarious, and did not suffice for even his scanty 
needs (2 Cor. 11 9). Beneath the enthusiasm of the 
preacher was the physical distress of hunger and cold and 
ill-usage (t Cor. 4 11). In J all his distress and affliction,’ 
however, he was comforted by the good news which 
Timothy brought him of the steadfastness of the Thes- 
salonian converts ; the sense of depression which pre¬ 
ceded it is indicated by the graphic phrase, ‘ Now we 
live , if ye stand fast in the Lord ’ (1 Thess. 36 - 8 ). With 
Timothy came Silas, both of them bringing help for his 
material needs from the communities of Macedonia 
(2 Cor. 11 9 Acts I85; perhaps only from Philippi, 
Phil. 415), and it was apparently after their coming that 
the active preaching (2 Cor. 1 19) which roused the Jews 
to a more open hostility began. 
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Of that hostility an interesting incident is recorded in 
Acts 18 12-16; but a more important fact in Paul’s life 

23. First and was ,l h 1 e . s ™ ding °! a > e “ er ' the earliest 

« , T , of all his letters which have come down 

to us, to the community which he had 
founded at Thessalonica. Its genuineness, though per¬ 
haps not beyond dispute, is almost certain. Part of it 
is a renewed exhortation to steadfastness in face of 
persecutions, to purity of life, and to brotherly love ; 
part of it is apparently an answer to a question which 
had arisen among the converts when some of their 
number had died before the Parousia ; and part of it is 
a general summary of their duties as members of a 
Christian community. It was probably followed, 

some months afterwards, by a second letter ; but the 
genuineness of the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians 
has been much disputed. It proceeds upon the same 
general lines as the first, but appears to correct the 
misapprehensions which the first had caused as to the 
nearness of the Parousia. 


After having lived probably about two years at Corinth 
Paul resolved, for reasons to which he himself gives no 

24. At Ephesus. C|UC '. to f cha "e e . the centre of his 
F activity from Corinth to Ephesus. 

Like Corinth, Ephesus was a great commercial city with a 
vast mixed population; iqaffbrded a similar field for preaching, 
and it probably gave him increased facilities for communicating 
with the communities to which he was a spiritual father. It is 
clear from his epistles that his activity at Ephesus was on a 
much larger scale than the Acts of the Apostles indicates. 
Probably the author of the memoirs from which this part of the 
narrative in Acts was compiled was not at this time with him ; 
consequently there remain only fragmentary and for the most 
part unimportant anecdotes. 


Paul’s real life at this time is vividly pictured in the 
Epistles to the Corinthians. It was a life of hardship 
and danger and anxiety. 


‘ Even unto this present hour we both hunger, and thirst, and 
are naked, and are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling-place ; 
and we toil, working with our own hands; being reviled, we 
bless; being persecuted, we endure ; being defamed, we entreat; 
we are made as the filth of the world, the offscouring of all things, 
even until now’ (1 Cor. 411-13). It was almost more than he 
could bear: ‘We were weighed down exceedingly, beyond our 
power, insomuch that we despaired even of life ’ (2 Cor. 1 8). He 
went about like one condemned to die, upon whom the sentence 
might at any moment be carried out (2 Cor. 1 9). Once, at least, 
it seemed as though the end had actually come, for he had to 
fight with beasts in the arena (1 Cor. 15 32); and once, if not on 
the same occasion, he was only saved by Prisca and Aquila, ‘who 
for his life laid down their own necks' (Rom. 10 4). 


What filled a larger place in Paul’s thoughts than the 
' perils ’ of either the past or the present was the ‘ care 
of all the churches.’ He was the centre round which a 


system of communities revolved ; and partly by letters, 
partly by sending his companions, and partly by personal 
visits, he kept himself informed of their varied concerns, 
and endeavoured to give a direction to their life. 

Paul probably went from Ephesus to the churches of 
Galatia and others in Asia Minor. He wrote the 


Epistle to the Galatians and the first to 
E k eaV6S the Corinthians. About the particulars, 
P * however, of his relations with these com¬ 
munities at this time there are differences of opinion. 
Seldom do we find more than two of the better known 


authors agreeing on any view. 

An entente which occurred at Ephesus was, according to 
Acts, the occasion if not the cause of his leaving that city; ‘a 
great door and effectual had been opened for him’ there (1 Cor. 
10 9), and the growth of the new religion had caused an appreci¬ 
able diminution in the trade of those who profited by the zeal of 
the worshippers at the temple (Acts 19 23 to 20 1). Paul went 
overland to Troas, where, as at Ephesus, ‘a door was opened 
unto him in the Lord ’ (2 Cor. 2 12); but the thought of Corinth 
was stronger than the wish to make a new community. He was 
eager to meet Titus, and to hear of the effect of his (now lost) 
letter; and he went on into Macedonia. It is at this poirit of 
his life more than at any other that he reveals to us his inner 
history. At Ephesus he had been hunted almost to death ; he 
had carried his life in his hand ; and, ‘even when we were come 
into Macedonia, our flesh had no relief, but we were afflicted 
on every side; without were fightings, within were fears * 
(2 Cor. 75). But though the ‘outward man was decaying, the 
inward man was renewed day by day'; and the climax of 
splendid paradoxes which he wrote soon afterwards to the 
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Corinthians (2 Cor. G 3-10) was not a rhetorical ideal, but the 
story of his actual life. After a time Titus came with news 
which gladdened Paul’s heart (2 Cor. 7 7). He had been well 
received at Corinth. The letter had made a deep impression. 
The admonitions had been listened to. The Corinthians had 
repented of their conduct. They had rid themselves of ‘him 
that did the wrong,’ and Paul was ‘of good courage concerning 
them' (2 Cor. 7 8*16). He then wrote the second of his extant 
letters to them, which was sent by Titus and the unknown 
‘ brother whose praise in the gospel is spread through all the 
churches,’ and who had been elected by the churches to travel 
with Paul and his company (2 Cor. 818 /.). 

It was probably in the course of this journey that 
Paul went beyond the borders of Macedonia into the 

26. At Corinth neighbouring ° f , IHyricum 

. (Rom. 1519); but his real goal was 

‘Roman's’ Corinth. For the third time he went 
there, and, overcoming the scruples of 
his earlier visits, he was the guest of Gaius, in whose 
house the meetings of the community were held (Rom. 

16 23). 

Of the incidents of Paul’s visit to Corinth no record 
remains ; Acts does not even mention it. It was the 
culminating point, however, of his intellectual activity ; 
for in the course of it he wrote the greatest of all his 
letters, the Epistle to the Romans. As the body of that 
epistle throws an invaluable light upon the tenor of his 
preaching at this time to the communities, among 
which that of Rome can hardly have been singular, so 
the salutations at the end, whether they be assumed to 
be an integral part of the whole or not, are a wonderful 
revelation of the breadth and intimacy of his relations 
with the individual members of those communities. 
But that which was as much in his mind as either the 
great question of the relation of faith to the law or the 
needs of individual converts in the Christian com- 

nn a 1 munities was the collection of alms 

27. Alms for . r ,, , 

r ,,^- , - „ for the poor among the saints that 

Christian poor. . , r . , _ e . 

* were at Jerusalem (Rom. 15 26). The 

communities of Palestine had probably never ceased to 
be what the first disciples were, communities of paupers 
in a pauperised country, and consequently dependent 
upon external help. 

All through his missionary journeys Paul had remembered 
the injunction which had sealed his compact with ‘ the three ' 
(Gal. 2 10). In Galatia (1 Cor. 16 1), among the poor and perse¬ 
cuted churches of Macedonia (Rom. 1526 2 Cor. 8 1-4), at Corinth, 
and in Achaia (t Cor. I61-14 2 Cor. 8 and 9 ), the Gentiles who 
had been made partakers with the Jews in spiritual things had 
been effectually told that * they owed to them also to minister 
unto them in carnal things’ (Rom. 15 27). 

The contributions were evidently on a large scale ; 
and Paul, to prevent the charges of malversation which 
were sometimes made against him, associated with him¬ 
self * in the matter of this grace ’ a person chosen by the 
churches themselves (2 Cor. 819-21 1217/.); some have 
thought that all the persons whose names are mentioned 
in Acts 20 4 were delegates of their respective churches 
for this purpose. 

Paul resolved to go to Jerusalem himself with this 
material testimony of the brotherly feeling of the Gentile 
28. Sets out communitie s. and then, ■ having no 

for Jerusalem. ™ ore an >' P la . ce *" ° reec e % to S° “ 

the new mission fields of Rome and 

the still farther West (Rom. 15 23-25). He was not certain 
that his peace-offering would be acceptable to the Jewish 
Christians, and he had reason to apprehend violence 
from the unbelieving Jews. His departure from Corinth, 
like that from Ephesus, was probably hastened by danger 
to his life ; and, instead of going direct to Jerusalem (an 
intention which seems to be implied in Rom. 1625), he 
and his companions took a circuitous route round the 
coasts of the ASgean Sea. His course lay through 
Philippi, Troas, Assos, Mitylene, Chios, Samos, and 
Miletus, where he took farewell of the elders of the 
community at Ephesus in an address of which some 
reminiscences are probably preserved in Acts 20 18-35. 
Thence he went, by what was probably an ordinary 
route of commerce, to the Syrian coast, and at last he 
reached Jerusalem. 
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The narrative which Acts gives of the incidents of Paul’s 
life at Jerusalem is full of grave difficulties. It leaves 
29. Account a ! to S ether * n the background what Paul 

in Acts himself mentions as his chief reason for 
making the visit ; and it relates that he 
accepted the advice which was given him to avail him¬ 
self of the custom of vicarious vows, in order to show, 
by his conformity to prevalent usages, that ‘ there was 
no truth ’ in the reports that he had told the Jews ‘ not 
to circumcise their children, neither to walk after the 
customs’ (Acts 21 20-26). If this narrative be judged 
by the principles which Paul proclaims in the Epistle to 
the Galatians, it seems hardly credible. He had broken 
with Judaism, and his whole preaching was a preaching 
of the ‘righteousness which is of faith,’ as an antithesis 
to, and as superseding, the ‘ righteousness which is of 
the law.’ Now he is represented as resting his defence 
on his conformity to the law, on his being ‘ a Pharisee 
and the son of Pharisees,’ who was called in question 
for the one point only that he believed, as other 
Pharisees believed, in the resurrection of the dead. 

What colouring of a later time, derived from later 
controversies, has been spread over the original outline 
of the history cannot now be told. Whilst on the one 
hand the difficulties of the narrative as it stands cannot 
be overlooked, on the other hand no faithful historian 
will undertake, in the absence of all collateral evidence, 
the task of discriminating that which belongs to a con¬ 
temporary testimony and that which belongs to a sub¬ 
sequent recension. From this uncertainty the general 
concurrence of even adverse critics excepts the ‘ we * 
section (Acts 27 1 2816); whoever may have been the 
author of those ‘ we ’ sections, and whatever may be the 
amount of revision to which they have been subjected, 
they seem to have for their basis the diary or itinerary 
of a companion of Paul, and the account of the voyage 
contains at least the indisputable fact that Paul went to 
Rome. 

Paul’s life at Rome and all the rest of his history are 
enveloped in mists from which no single gleam of certain 

30. Doubtful U f ht . emcr » es - . Almost ever >' " riter ' 


epistles. 


whether apologetic or sceptical, has some 
new hypothesis respecting it ; and the 
number and variety of the hypotheses which have been 
already framed is a warning, until new evidence appears, 
against adding to their number. The preliminary 
questions which have to be solved before any hypothesis 
can be said to have a foundation in fact are themselves 
extremely intricate ; and their solution depends upon 
considerations to which, in the absence of positive and 
determining evidence, different minds tend inevitably 
to give different interpretations. The chief of these 
preliminary questions is the genuineness of the epistles 
bearing Paul’s name, which, if they be his, must be 
assigned to the later period of his life—viz., those to the 
Philippians, Ephesians, and Colossians, to Philemon, 
to Timothy, and to Titus. As these epistles do not 
stand or fall together, but give rise in each case to 
separate discussion, the theories vary according as they 
are severally thought to be genuine or false. The least 
disputed is the Epistle to Philemon ; but it is also the 
least fruitful in either doctrine or biographical details. 
Next to it in the order of general acceptance is the 
Epistle to the Philippians. The Epistles to the Ephesians 
and to the Colossians have given rise to disputes which 
cannot easily be settled in the absence of collateral 
evidence, since they mainly turn partly on the historical 
probability of the rapid growth in those communities of 
certain forms of theological speculation, and partly on 
the psychological probability of the almost sudden de¬ 
velopment in Paul’s own mind of new methods of 
conceiving and presenting Christian doctrine. The 
pastoral epistles—viz., those to Timothy and to Titus— 
have given rise to still graver questions, and are prob¬ 
ably even less defensible. 

Even if this preliminary question of the genuineness 
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of the several epistles be decided in each instance in the 
- , ... affirmative, there remains the further 

a er 1 e. q Uest j on whether they or any of them 
belong to the period of Paul's imprisonment at Rome, 
and, if so, what they imply as to his history. It is held 
by many writers that they all belong to an earlier period 
of his life, especially to his stay at Ca*sarea (Acts 
2423 27). It is held by other writers that they were all 
sent from Rome, and with some such writers it has 
become almost an article of faith that he was imprisoned 
there not once but twice. It is sometimes further 
supposed that in the interval between the first and 
second imprisonments he made his intended journey 
to Spain (Rom. 15 24 ; it is apparently regarded as an 
accomplished fact by the author of the Muratorian 
fragment) ; and that either before or after his journey to 
Spain he visited again the communities of the /Kgean 
seaboard which are mentioned in the pastoral epistles. 

The place and manner and occasion of Paul's death 
are not less uncertain than the facts of his later life. 
The only fragment of approximately contemporary 
evidence is a vague and rhetorical passage in the letter 
of Clement of Rome (IOO5) : 'Paul . . . having taught 
the whole world righteousness, and having come to the 
goal of the West (etr i to rlpp.a ttjs dvaeus), and having 
borne witness (fxaprvprjaas) before the rulers, so was 
released from the world and went to the Holy Place, 
having become the greatest example of patience.' The 
two material points in this passage (1) ' the limit of the 
West,’ (2) ‘having borne witness,’ are fruitful sources 
of controversy. The one may mean either Rome or 
Spain, the other may mean either 'having testified’ or 
‘having suffered martyrdom.’ It is not until towards 
the end of the second century, after many causes had 
operated both to create and to crush traditions, that 
mention is made of Paul as having suffered about the 
same time as Peter at Rome ; but the credibility of the 
assertion is weakened by its connection in the same 
sentence with the [rhetorical] statement that Peter and 
Paul [both taught in Italy in the same spirit as they 
planted and taught in Corinth] (Dionysius of Corinth, 
quoted by Eusebius, HE 225). A Roman presbyter 
named Gaius speaks, a few years later, of the martyr- 
tombs of the two apostles being visible at Rome (quoted 
by Eusebius, l.c.) ; but neither this testimony nor that 
of Tertullian (De preescr. 36, Scorp. 15, Adv. Marc. 45) 
is sufficient to establish more than the general prob¬ 
ability that Paul suffered martyrdom. There is no 
warrant for going beyond this, as almost all Paul's 
biographers have done, and finding an actual date for 
his martyrdom in the so-called Neronian persecution of 
64 A.D. * 1 

The chronology of the rest of Paul's life is as uncertain 
as the date of his death. We have no means of knowing 
when he was born, or how long he lived, or at what 
dates the several events of his life took place. 

The nearest approach to a fixed point from which the dates of 
some events may be calculated is that of the death of Festus, 
which may probably, though by no means certainly, be placed 
in 62 a.d. ; even if this date were certainly known, new evidence 
would be required to determine the length of time during which 
he held office ; all that can or could be said is that Paul was sent 
to Rome some time before the death of Festus in 62 a.d. (cp 
further Chronology, §§ 64-84). 2 


1 The ‘ Martyrium Pauli’ in Zacagni, Coll. mon. vet. eccl., 
Rome, 1698, p. 535. gives not only details but also an exact date— 
viz., 29th June 66 a.d. ; the day has been adopted by the Latin 
Church as the common anniversary of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
All the early evidence which bears upon the point has been 
collected by Kunze, Prcecipua pat rum ecc/esiasticorum testi- 
vtonia quip ad mortem Pauli apostoli spedant, Gottingen, 
1848 [cp Harnack, Chronologie (1897), pp. 240-3]. 

2 How widely opinions differ as to the rest of the chronology 
may be seen by a reference to the chronological table which is 
given by Meyer in the introduction to his Commentary on the 
Acts, and after him by Farrar, St. Paul, vol. it. 624. The 
literature of the subject is extensive; the most convenient 
summary of the discussions, for English readers, will be found 
in the introduction to Meyer’s Commentary just mentioned of 
which there is an ET [cp Harnack, Chron. pp. 233-9; Meyer- 
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Of his personality Paul himself tells us as much as 
need be known when he quotes the adverse remarks of 
32 His h * s °PP onents al Corinth : ' his letters, 

npr«nnnlitv ^ ^ are wei 8 hl y and stron S '* but his 
•P bodily presence is weak, and his speech 

of no account’ (2 Cor. 10 10). The Christian romance- 
writer elaborated the picture, of which some traits may 
have come to him from tradition : ‘ a man small in 
stature, bald-headed, bow-legged, stout, close-browed, 
with a slightly prominent nose, full of grace ; for at one 
time he seemed like a man, at another time he had the 
face of an angel ’ (‘ Acta Pauli et Theclae,’ 1003 ; Tisch. 
Acta Aposl . Apocr . 41); and the pagan caricaturist 
speaks of him in similar terms, as ‘ bald in front, with 
a slightly prominent nose, who had taken an aerial 
journey into the third heaven’ (pseudo-Lucian, Philo- 
patris , IOO12). 1 

That Paul was sometimes stricken down by illness is 
clear from Gal. 4 13 (some have thought also from 
2 Cor. 24) ; and at his moments of greatest exaltation 
[not only did he enjoy visions and revelations, being 
elevated into the third heaven, paradise, where he heard 
inexpressible words ; but also] ' there was given to him 
a stake in the flesh . . . that he should not be exalted 
overmuch’ (2 Cor. 127). The nature of this special 
weakness has given rise to many conjectures ; the most 
probable is that it was one of those obscure nervous 
disorders which are allied to epilepsy and sometimes 
mistaken for it. 2 E. H. 


B. Later Criticism. 

From the first, both in Germany and elsewhere, the 
Tubingen criticism met with strong opposition as well as 

33. Transitional with cor . ( l ia ' Th f ”S ht 

view wmg. which protested against it on 

behalf of tradition, spared (and 
continues to spare) no effort to recover the invaded 
territory and to protect it, so far as may be, from 
further attack. The most powerful champion of this 
conservative attitude in recent years has been Th. Zahn, 
author of the Einleitung in das neue Testament (2 vols. 
1897-99, 1900). 

Those who were not so timid about breaking with 
traditional views or with opinions that had been judged 
to be no longer tenable, inclined, nevertheless, especially 
in recent years, to consider that Baur had gone to the 
extreme limit of criticism and to think that some retreat, 
along part of the line at least, from his ' extravagances * 
was necessary. They did not shut their eyes to the 
great merits of the Tubingen school ; but neither would 
they be blind to their faults and shortcomings which 
seemed to admit of being summed up in the single word 
* exaggeration.’ They called themselves by choice the 
critical school, and could appropriately enough be de¬ 
scribed as indeed ‘ moderately ’ so. Those who have 
in recent years gone farthest in this reactionary direction 
(or, let us call it, retrogression) are, in practice, A. 
Jiilicher in his Einleitung in das NT, 1894, 190b 2 *, 
and, in theory, A. Harnack in the ' Preface’ (which is 
not to be confounded with the contents which follow) to 
his Chronologic der altchristlichen Litteratur (= A CL 
2x, 1897). 

Later criticism that may fairly enough be called 
‘advanced,’ in the sense that its conclusions differ 


Wendt, Kommentar AGfil 1899, pp. 53-60; Th. Zahn, Einl. 
in das NTfi) ii. (1900) 629-47]; and Chronology', §g 64-84.] 

1 Some early representations of him on gilded glasses and 
sarcophagi still remain ; accounts of them will be found in Smith 
and Cheetham, Did. Chr. Ant. 2 1621 ; Schultze, Die Kata - 
komben , Leipsic, 1882, p. 149. 

2 See Krenkel, ‘ Das korperliche Leiden des Pnulus,’ in the 
ZWT\ 1873, p. 238, and in Be it rage z. A ufhellung d. Gesch. u. 
d. Brie/e des Ap. Paulus (1890). 4 , ‘der Dorn im Fleische,’ 
47-125; and for various views. Lightfoot, Galatians , 1892, p. 
186; Farrar, St. Paul , vol. i.. Excurs. 10 652 [van Manen, 
Paulus, 3284 ; Meyer-Heinrici, Kommentar, 2 Cor.fi) 1900, pp. 
397-402 ; Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller and R ornan Citizen p*) 
1898, 94^1 (‘a species of chronic malaria fever’)]. Cp Eye, 
Diseases of, § 4. 
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more than those of others from traditional opinion starts 
n „ A , , from the same principles as the * criti- 

34 . A new school. ca) sehooli . though its opponents 

prefer such expressions for it as ' scepticism,' the ' radical ’ 
or the ‘ Dutch school/ 'hypercriticism/ 4 uncriticism ' or 
(as Jiilicher has it recently) 4 pseudo-criticism/ The 
way for it was prepared, not to speak of Evanson (1792), 
by Bruno Bauer, A. Pierson, S. A. Naber, and others. 

By Bruno Bauer in his three volumes entitled Kritik der 
paulinischen Brie/e (1850-52), and again after a silence of many 
years in his Christus und die Caesaren (1877 ; see especially 
pp. 371-387); by A. Pierson in De Bergrede en andere synop- 
tisc/ie fragmenten (1878; pp. 98-110); by him and Naber in 
their Verisimilia (1886); by others, in dissertations and dis¬ 
courses on various public occasions in Holland of which some 
account is to be found in JPT, 1883, pp. 593-618; 1884, pp. 
562-3 ; 1886, pp, 418-444 (Dutch : W. C. van Manen, HetNieuwe 
Testament sedert 1859, 1886, pp. 89-126, 225-7, 265). 

The Pauline question, however, was first brought 
forward in a strictly scientific form by A. D. Loman 
of Amsterdam in his 4 Questiones Paulinoe/ published 
in Th.T in 1882, 1883, 1886. This broadly - based 
study, however, in the beginning still intimately con¬ 
nected with the writer’s much discussed hypothesis of 
the symbolical character of the Gospel history and the 
person of Jesus, Loman did not live to complete. The 
portions published by him were the ‘Prolegomena’ to 
a book on the principal epistles of Paul, in which the 
necessity for a revision of the foundations of our know¬ 
ledge of the original Paulinism and the expediency, for 
this purpose, of starting from the Epistle to the Galatians 
are fully set forth (r882, pp. 141-185, cp 593-616); 
a first chapter in which the external evidence for and 
against the genuineness of that Epistle is exhaustively 
discussed (1882, pp. 302-328, 452-487; 1883, pp. 

14-57 ; 1886, pp. 42-55), and a second chapter in 

which the same question is considered in the light of 
the Canon (1886, pp. 55-113, cp 319-349, 387-406). 
At a later date an unfinished study, De Brief aan de 
Galatiers, was posthumously added to these as Loman s 
Nalatenschap (1899). Meanwhile various scholars—J. 

C. Matthes, J. van Loon, H. U. Meyboom, J. A. Bruins 
—had signified their agreement with him wholly or 
partially, and he was followed in the path of advancing 
criticism he had opened up, as regards the question of 
the sources of our knowledge of Paul, his life and his 
work, though without for a moment committing them¬ 
selves to Loman's hypothesis respecting the gospel 
history, by Rudolf Steck of Bern, D. E. J. Vblter of 
Amsterdam, and W. C. van Manen of Leyden. 

Steck’s well-written book Der Galaterbnef nach seiner 
Echtheit untersucht , ?iebst kritischen Bemerkungen aus 
den paulinischen Hauptbriefen was published in 1888 ; 
Vblter’s 4 Ein Votum zur Frage nach der Echtheit, 
Integritat u. Composition der vier paulinischen Haupt- 
briefe’ was published in Th.T'm 1889 (pp. 265-325), 
but still remains unfinished in its revised form Die 
^Composition der paulinischen Hauptbriefe: 1. Der 

Romer - u. Galaterbrief (1890). Van Manen, as yet 
hesitatingly in 1886-87, but decidedly in 1888 as a 
contributor to Th. T and other periodicals, and subse¬ 
quently in connection with his academical work, has 
participated largely in the present discussions. 1 

See especially his Paulus in three parts : De Handelingen 
der Apostelen (Acts), 1890; De brief aan de Romeinen , 1891 ; 
De brieven aan de Korinthiers, 1896 ; followed by a condensed 
summary of the results arrived at in his Handleiding voor de 

Oudchristelyke letterkunde , 1900. For a somewhat fuller 
survey of the earlier history of this criticism and of the reception 
it met with in the learned world the reader may consult his 
articles entitled ‘A Wave of Hypercriticism ’ in Exp. T 9 , 1898, 
pp. 205-211, 257-9, 314-9. 

The same critical principles of the ‘later criticism ’— 
recently adopted also by Prof. W. B. Smith of Tulane 
University, New Orleans (see Romans) —have likewise 
been iti some measure followed, however unconsciously 
in the main, by all those who at one time or another have 
sought, by postulating redactions, interpolations, and 

J 1 To such an extent indeed as would justify him in saying 
without immodesty quorum pars magnet fui.\ 
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additions, to escape from the difficulties in the way of 
accepting the Pauline authorship of one or more of the 

35 . Its relation ' e Pjf les ;' . ; i . u 

to ‘redaction' U / sufhee to mention i) with 
and regard to all the four epistles: the 

‘in+ornAiofiA«' v i e w of J. H. A. Michelsen (Th.T, 

hypotheses 1873 ’ P* 4 21 ) that in these we have the 
‘ original epistles of Paul published after 
his death with elucidations and notes ; also conjectures 
by Straatman, Baljon (1884) and Sulze (Prot. Kirch.- 
Ztg., 1888, pp. 978-85). 

(2) So far as Romans is concerned, we have the 
conjecture of Semler, Baur, and others, that chaps. 15 
16 , wholly or in part, do not belong to the fourteen 
preceding chapters, and, according to many, are not 
from the hand of Paul ; that of C. H. Weisse, that 
chaps. 9 - 11 , of Straatman, that chaps. 12 - 14 , do not 
belong to the original epistle; of Laurent (1866), that 
the epistle at a later date was furnished with a number 
of marginal glosses ; of Renan, that it was issued by 
Paul in more than one form (e.g. , 1-11 + 15, 1-14 + part 
of 16); of Michelsen (Th.T, 1886-7) that we have to 
distinguish five or six editions in the original text ; of 
E. Spitta (1893) that it is a combination of two letters 
written by Paul at different times to the Christians of 
Rome, one before and one after his visit to that city. 

(3) With respect to 1 and 2 Corinthians, we have 
the conjecture of Semler (1776), E. J. Greve (1794), 
Weber (1798), C. H. Weisse (1855), Hausrath (1870), 
Michelsen (1873), Baljon (1884), O. PHeiderer (1887), 
W. Bruckner (1890), M. Krenkel (1890), P. W. 
Schmiedel (1892), J. Cramer {1893), A. Halmel (1894), 
J. Weiss (1894), H. J. Holtzmann (1894), H. Lisco 
(1896) that 2 Cor. is made up of two or more pieces 
which originally did not belong to one another ; of 
Lipsius (1873), Hagge (1876), Spitta (1893), Clemen 
(1894) that the same holds true of 1 Cor. ; and of 
Straatman (1863-5) and J. A. Bruins (1892) that both 
epistles contain a vast number of interpolations. 

(4) As regards Gal., the same opinion has been held 
by Weisse, Sulze, Baljon (1889) and Cramer (1890)— 
the last two in their commentaries. 

Yet, however obvious in all this be the unconscious 
preparation for and transition to the criticism spoken of 
36 Its pro * n § 34 * l h’ s ^ ast does not occupy itself 

posed task" with .f\ lch “ n f cm ; es as 'hose just sug- 
gested (in § 35), unless perhaps m special 
cases, and never with the definite object of escaping by 
such means from difficulties touching what is called the 
genuineness of the Epistles. It is ready to submit all 
such hypotheses to a candid examination, but does not 
value expedients whereby objections can be silenced 
temporarily. It does not start from the belief that the 
non plus ultra of critical emancipation has been realised 
by the Tubingen school ; but neither does it think that 
that school went too far. For it, there is nothing a 
priori 4 too far ’ in this field ; and it believes that 
criticism is ever in duty bound to criticise its own work 
and to repair its defects. It recognises no theoretical 
limit whatsoever that can reasonably be fixed. It ranks 
the critical labours of Baur and his school, notwith¬ 
standing all shortcomings and defects, far above those 
of older and less critically moulded scholars. It wishes 
nothing better than, mutatis mutandis, to continue the 
research pursued by the Tubingen school, and, standing 
on the shoulders of Baur and others, and thus pre¬ 
sumably with the prospect of seeing clearer and farther, 
to advance another stage, as long a stage as possible, 
towards a real knowledge of Christian antiquity. 

That is not to be attained, in the judgment of this 
school of critics, by a simple return to the old views, by 
accepting the opinions of those scholars who busied 
themselves with researches of this kind before Baur (in 
the first decades of the 19th century or in the last of 
the 1 8th), nor yet by adopting the traditional con¬ 
ceptions current at a still earlier period whether amongst 
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candid Protestants or thinking Roman Catholics. No 
error committed by a younger generation can ever make 
to be true anything in the opinions of an older genera¬ 
tion which has once been discovered to have been false. 

Still less does the criticism with which we are now 
dealing cherish hopes from any mediating policy of 
‘give and take.’ It has found that it does not avail, 
in estimating the Tubingen theory, in one point or 
another, to plead 'extenuating circumstances' in favour 
of tradition whether churchly or scientific, and to offer 
here or there an amendment on the sketch drawn by 
Baur (or others after him) of the state of schools and 
parties in Old Christianity, or to extend the number of 
the ’ indisputably genuine ’ epistles of Paul from four to 
six or seven (the ‘principal epistles’ + Philippians, 
Philemon and i Thess.), eight ( + 2 Thess. or Col.), 
nine (-fboth 2 Thess. and Col.), ten (4-Eph.), if not 
even augmented by genuine Pauline fragments in the 
Pastoral Epistles. The defects of the 1 tendency 
criticism ’ passed upon the NT writings and other 
documents of early Christianity which have come down 
to us, whether the criticism in which Baur led the way 
or that of others like Volkmar, Moisten, S. Davidson, 
Hatch (who followed Baur, while introducing into his 
criticism corrections more or less far-reaching), demand 
a more drastic course. It is needful to break not 
only with the dogma of the 1 principal epistles ’ in the 
order suggested by Baur and afterwards accepted by 
Hatch—Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Rom.—but also with the 
dogma of there being four epistles of Paul in any 
order with regard to the genuineness of which no 
question ought to be entertained. It was a great 
defect in the criticism of the Tubingen school that 
it set out from this assumption without thinking of 
justifying it. It can be urged in excuse, that at the 
time no one doubted its justice ; Evanson was forgotten 
and Bruno Bauer had not yet arisen ; but none the less 
the defect cannot be regarded as other than serious. It 
has wrought much mischief and must be held responsible 
for the song of triumph now l)eing prematurely uttered 
even by those whose opposition to criticism is by no 
means trenchant, the burden of which is, ' Tubingen 
itself has alleged nothing against these epistles.’ The 
latest school of advanced criticism has learned not to 
rejoice over this but to regret an unfinished piece of 
work that ought to have been taken in hand long ago 
and demands to be taken up now. It regrets that Baur 
and his followers should not have stopped to consider 
the origin of the ‘principal epistles.’ It holds that 
criticism should investigate, not only those books which 
have been doubted for a longer or shorter period, but 
also even those that hitherto — it may even be, by 
every one—have been held to be beyond all doubt, 
whether they be canonical or uncanonical, sacred or 
profane. Criticism is not at liberty to set out from the 
genuineness—or the spuriousness—of any writing that 
is to be used as evidence in historical research as long 
as the necessary light has not been thrown upon it, 
and least of all may it do so after some or many 
writings of the same class have already been actually 
found to be pseudepigrapha. It was and is in the 
highest degree a one-sided and arbitrary proceeding to 
go with Baur upon the assumption of the genuineness 
of the ‘ principal epistles 1 as fully established, and in 
accordance with this to assume that Acts must take a 
subordinate place in comparison with them. It is not 
a priori established that Paul cannot be mistaken, at 
least as long as we do not know with certainty whether 
he and the writer of the epistles that have come down 
to us under his name are indeed one and the same. 
The investigation of Acts must be carried on independ¬ 
ently of that of the Epistles, just as that of the Epistles 
must be independent of that of Acts. This rule must 
be applied in the case of every epistle separately as well 
as in connection with the other epistles which we have 
learned to recognise as belonging to the same group. 
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The four 1 principal epistles * are not a fixed datum by 
which Acts and other Pauline writings can be tested 
unless one is previously able to prove their genuineness. 
This point has not been taken into account by the 
Tubingen school—greatly to their loss. As soon as it 
is observed, it becomes the task of criticism to subject 
to a strict examination the principal epistles one by one, 
from this point of view. What, then, is the criterion 
which may be employed in this investigation ? None 
of the so-called external evidences. These do not avail 
here, however valuable may be what they have to tell 
us often as to the opinion of antiquity concerning these 
writings. So much Baur and his followers had already 
long ago learned to recognise. The ‘ critical school 1 
had confessed it, even by the mouth of those among its 
adherents who had found themselves nearest to the 
thorough-going defenders of tradition. Where then 
must the determining consideration be looked for? In 
the direction where in such circumstances it is always 
wont to be found : in the so-called ‘internal’ evidence. 
It is internal criticism that must speak the last, the so 
far as possible conclusive, word. 

The demand seemed to many too hard, as regarded 
the ‘ principal epistles/ The Tubingen school and the 

* critical ’ school alike shrank from making it. The 

* progressive ’ criticism which had meanwhile come into 
being, submitted to the inevitable. It addressed itself 
to the task imposed. To the question, with what 
result ? the answer, unfortunately, cannot be said to be 
wholly unanimous. True, this is a disadvantage under 
which the opposing party labours no less than the other. 
There is no criticism in the judgments of which no trace 
can be found of what can be called a subjective side. 

Viewed broadly, and with divergences in points of 
detail left out of account, what the recent criticism now 
. described has to say regarding Acts is in 

* * J* view su bstance as follows. The book professes 

0 ’ to be a sequel to the third canonical 

gospel, designed in common with it to inform a certain 
Theophilus otherwise unknown to us, or in his person 
any recent convert to Christianity, more precisely with 
regard to the things in which he has been instructed 
(Acts 1 1-5, cp Lk. 1 1-4 2436-53). We find in it in 
accordance with this, a by no means complete, yet at 
the same time (at least, in some measure) an orderly 
and continuous sketch of the fortunes of the disciples of 
Jesus, after his resurrection and ascension ; of their 
appearances in Jerusalem and elsewhere ; and in par¬ 
ticular, of the life and work of Peter, in the first part 
(Acts 1 - 12 ), and more fully and amply of the life and 
work of Paul, in the second part ( 13 - 28 ). 

Even leaving aside any comparison with the Pauline 
epistles, we cannot regard the contents of Acts, viewed 
as a w'hole, and on their own merits, as a true and 
credible first-hand narrative of what had actually 
occurred, nor yet as the ripe fruit of earnest historical 
research—not even where, in favourable circumstances, 
the author might occasionally have been in a condition 
to give this. The book bears in part a legendary- 
historical, in part an edifying and apologetical character. 
The writer's intention is to instruct Theophilus concern¬ 
ing the old Christian past, as that presented itself to his 
own mind after repeated examination, to increase 
the regard and affection of his readers for Christianity, 
and at the same time to show forth how from the first, 
although hated by the Jews, this religion met with 
encouragement on the part of the Romans. Of a 
‘tendency,’ in the strict sense of the word, as under¬ 
stood by the Tubingen school, there is nothing to be 
seen. The book does not aim at the reconciliation of 
conflicting parties, Petrinists and Paulinists, nor yet at 
the exaltation of Paul or at casting his Jewish adversaries 
into the shade, or at placing him on a level with Peter. 

Of the substantial unity of the work there can be no 
question. We have not here any loose aggregation of 
fragments derived from various sources. Still less, 
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however, can we fail to recognise that older authorities 
have been used in its composition. Amongst these are 
prominent two books which we may appropriately call 
(a) Acts of Paul, and ( b) Acts of Peter. From a is 
derived in the main what we now read in 1 23 (D), 
436-37 61-15 751-83 9 1-30 1119-30 13-28 ; from b , more 
particularly, much of chaps. 1-12. 

(a) The first and older of the two books included mainly a 
sketch of the life and work of Paul, according to the ideas of 
those Christians who placed him high, and who, as compared with 
others, deserve to be called progressive. With this was worked 
in—but not incorporated without change (unless the corrections 
which can still be traced are to be laid to the account of the 
author of Acts)—a journey narrative, very possibly the work of 
Luke the companion of Paul. See 1127 {D), 10 10-17 20 5-15 
21 1-18 27 i -28 16. 

(b) The second book, written in view of the Acts of Paul just 
described, was an attempt to allow more justice to be done to 
tradition and more light to be thrown upon Peter. 

Perhaps the author of the entire work, as we now 
know it, in addition to oral tradition, had still other 
means of information at his disposal (such as Flavius 
Josephus) and borrowed here and there a detail, but 
certainly not much, from the Pauline epistles. 

Alternately free and fettered in relation to his 
authorities, the author sometimes used their language, 
yet, as a rule, employed his own. He followed in their 
footsteps for the most part, yet frequently went his own 
way, transposing and correcting, supplementing and 
abridging what he had found in others. To ascertain 
the details of the process in every case is no longer 
possible. On the chief points, a fuller discussion will 
be found in W. C. van Manen, Paulus: I. De Hande- 
lingen der Apostelen, 1890. 

The spirit in which Lk. set about his work is that of budding 
Catholicism, which has room alike for ‘Paul’ and for ‘Peter,' 
and does not shrink from bringing to the notice of the faithful 
a writing—the Acts of Paul just referred to—devoted to the 
commemoration and glorification of the ‘apostle of the heretics' 
as Tertullian still called him, albeit clothed in a new dress 
whereby at the same time reverent homage is rendered to the 
tradition of the ancients. 

Lk.’s true name remains unknown. His home was probably 
in Rome; but perhaps it may have been somewhere in Asia 
Minor. He flourished about the second quarter of the second 
century. There is no necessity for doubting the correctness of 
the representation that he is one and the same with the author 
of the Third Gospel. 

In the days when the contents of sacred books were 
held exempt from criticism, the Historical value of Acts 
was much overrated ; more recently under the influence 
of Tubingen criticism it has been unduly depreciated. It 
is entitled to recognition in so far as it is a rich source 
of information as to how the Christianity of the first 30 
or 35 years after the crucifixion was spoken about, 
estimated, and taught, in influential circles, about the 
years 130-150 a.d. It is entitled to recognition also, 
in so far as we are still in a position to trace, in what 
has been taken over with or without alteration from 
older works, how it was that men of that period thought 
about implied, or expressly mentioned persons, things, 
and relations. In estimating the value of details, it is 
incumbent on us always, so far as possible, to distinguish 
between the original historical datum, the valuable 
substance of a trustworthy tradition, and the one-fold, 
two-fold, threefold, or it may be manifold clothing with 
which this has been invested by later views and opinions, 
and in too many cases, unfortunately, concealed by 
them, in such a manner that it is not always possible, 
even for the keenest eye, to discriminate as could be 
wished between truth and fiction. 

With respect to the canonical Pauline epistles, the 
later criticism here under consideration has learned to 

38 Ofthe recognise l ^ at are none °* thern by 

eoistles ; ne frfr er fourteen, nor thirteen, nor 

" ' nine or ten, nor seven or eight, nor yet even 

the four so long * universally ’ regarded as unassailable. 
They are all, without distinction, pseudepigrapha (this, 
of course, not implying the least depreciation of their 
contents). The history of criticism, the breaking up of 
the group which began as early as 1520, already pointed 
in this direction. No distinction can any longer be 
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allowed between ’ principal epistles ’ and minor or 
deutero-Pauline ones. The separation is purely arbi¬ 
trary, with no foundation in the nature of the things 
here dealt with. The group — not to speak of Hebrews 
at present—when compared with the Johannine epistles, 
with those of James, Jude, Ignatius, Clement, with 
the gospel of Matthew, or the martyrdom of Polycarp, 
bears obvious marks of a certain unity — of having 
originated in one circle, at one time, in one environ¬ 
ment ; but not of unity of authorship, even if a term 
of years—were it even ten or twenty — be allowed. It 
is impossible, on any reasonable principle, to separate 
one or more pieces from the rest. One could immedi¬ 
ately with equal right pronounce an opposite judgment 
and condemn— e.g. , Romans or Corinthians, compared 
with the rest, as under suspicion.- Every partition is 
arbitrary. However one may divide them, there will 
always remain (within the limits of each group, and on 
a comparison of the contents of any two or three 
assumed classes), apart from corrections of subordinate 
importance, clearly visible traces of agreement and of 
divergence — even on a careful examination of the 
famous four: Rom., \ and 2 Cor., Gal. There is no 
less distinction in language, style, religious or ethical 
contents between 1 and 2 Cor. on the one hand, and 
Rom. and Gal. on the other, than there is between 
Rom. and Phil., Col. and Philem. On the contrary, 
in the last two cases the agreement is undeniably 
greater. 

Tradition does not assert the Pauline origin of the 
4 principal epistles' more loudly than it does that of the 
pastoral or of the ' minor ’ epistles. External evidences 
plead at least as strongly, or, to speak more accurately, 
just as weakly, for the latter as for the former. The 
internal point just as strongly in the case of Rom., 1 and 
2 Cor., and Gal., as they do elsewhere to the one con¬ 
clusion that they are not the work of Paul. This 
deliverance rests mainly on the following considerations, 
each of them a conclusion resulting from independent 
yet intimately connected researches. 

The ‘ principal epistles,’ like all the rest of the group, 
present themselves to us as epistles ; but this is not their 
Th ‘r rea ^ c fr aracter * n *fr e or< Jinary and literary 
' meaning of the word. They are not letters 

originally intended for definite persons, 
despatched to these, and afterwards by publication made 
the common property of all. On the contrary, they 
were, from the first, books ; treatises for instruction, 
and especially for edification, written in the form of 
letters in a tone of authority as from the pen of Paul and 
other men of note who belonged to his entourage : 
1 Cor. by Paul and Sosthenes, 2 Cor. by Paul and 
Timothy, Gal. (at least in the exordium) by Paul and 
all the brethren who were with him ; so also Phil., Col. 
and Philem., by Paul and Timothy, 1 and 2 Thess. by 
Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy. The object is to make 
it appear as if these persons were still living at the time 
of composition of the writings, though in point of fact 
they belonged to an earlier generation. Their ‘ epistles * 
accordingly, even in the circle of their first readers, gave 
themselves out as voices from the past. They were 
from the outset intended to exert an influence in as wide 
a circle as possible ; more particularly, to be read aloud 
at the religious meetings for the edification of the church, 
or to serve as a standard for doctrine and morals. 
Hence it comes that, among other consequences, we 
never come upon any trace in tradition of the impression 
which the supposed letters of Paul may have made — - 
though, of course, each of them must, if genuine, have 
produced its own impression — upon the Christians at 
Rome, at Corinth, in Galatia ; and the same can be said 
of all the other canonical epistles of Paul. Hence, also, 
the surprising and otherwise unaccountable features in 
the addresses of the epistles : * to all that are in Rome, 
beloved of God, called to be saints' (Rom. 1 7), 1 to the 
church of God which is at Corinth, them that are 
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sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints, with all 
who invoke the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, in all 
places, theirs and ours ’ (i Cor. 1 2) ; 1 to the church of 
God which is at Corinth, with all the saints in the whole 
of Achaia’ (2 Cor. li), ‘to the churches of Galatia’ 
(Gal. 12). The artificial character of the epistolary form 
comes further to light with special clearness when we 
direct our attention to the composition of the writings. 
In sueh manner real letters are never written. 


i. In a very special degree does this hold true no doubt of 
2 Cor. Many scholars, belonging in other respects to very 
different schools, have been convinced for more than a century 
and have sought to persuade others that this epistle was not 
■written at one gush or even at intervals; that it consists of an 
aggregation of fragments which had not originally the same 
destination. 

ii. i Cor. allows us to see no less clearly that there underlie 
the finished epistle as known to us several greater or smaller 
treatises, having such subjects as the following:—parties and 
divisions in the church (1 10-323), the authority of the apostles 
( 4 ), unchastity ( 5 -t 5 ), married and unmarried life ( 7 ), the eating 
of that which has been offered to idols (S-ll 1), the veiling of 
women (11 2-15 [i6l), love feasts (11 17-34), spiritual gifts ( 12 - 14 ), 
the resurrection ( 15 ), a collection for the saints (U> 1-4)—other 
passages being introduced relating to the superiority of the 
preaching of the cross above the wisdom of this world (1 18-31), 
the spirit in which Paul had laboured (2 1-10), the right of litiga¬ 
tion between Christians (0 1*11), circumcised and uncircumcised, 
bond and free (7 18-24), the apostolic service (h), Christian love 
(!•*)• 

iii. With regard to Rom. it is even more obvious that the 
author accomplished his task with the help of writings, perhaps 
older ‘epistles,’ treatises, sayings handed down whether orally 
or in writing — although we must admit, as in the case of so 
many other books, both older and more recent, that we are not 
in a position to indicate with any detail what has heen borrowed 
from this source and what from that, or what has been derived 
from no previous source whatever, and is the exclusive property 
of the author, editor, or adapter. 

iv. With Gal. the case is in some respects different, and 
various reasons lead us, so far as the canonical text is concerned, 
to think of a catholic adaptation of a letter previously read in 
the circle of the Alarcionites, although we are no longer in a 
position to restore the older form. We have in view the employ¬ 
ment of such words as Peter (llerpos) alongside of Cephas 
(Krj^a?), of two forms of the name Jerusalem ('lepo<xoAv/bia 
alongside of 'lepoucraArj/u.), the presence of discrepant views (as 
in 3 7 29 and 3 m)of Abraham’s seed; the zeal against circum¬ 
cision in 02-4 ti 12-13 alongside of the frank recognition that it is 
of no significance (56 615) —the cases in which the ancients 
charged Marcion with having falsified the text, though the 
textual criticism of modern times has found it necessary to 
invert the accusation. 


There are to be detected, accordingly, in the com¬ 
position of the ‘principal epistles’ phenomena which, 
whatever be the exact explanation arrived at in each 
ease, all point at least to a peculiarity in the manner of 
origin of these writings which one is not accustomed to 
find, and which indeed is hardly conceivable, in ordinary 
letters. 

The contents of the epistles, no less than the results 

„ A . of an attentive consideration of their form, 

40 Their 

’ , # lead to the conclusion that the ‘principal 

con en s . e pj st | es • eanno t be the work of the apostle 
Pauhmsm. 1 ^ 

i. Is it likely that Paul, a man of authority and recog¬ 
nised as such at the time, would have written to the 
Christians at Rome — men w ho were personally unknowm 
to him — what, on the assumption of the genuineness of 
the epistle, we must infer he did write? That he would 
have taken so exalted a tone, whilst at the same time 
forcing himself to all kinds of shifts in writing to his 
spiritual children at Corinth and in Galatia ? One 
cannot form to oneself any intelligible conception of his 
attitude either to the one or to the other ; nor yet of the 
mutual relations of the parties and schools which we 
must conceive to have been present and to some extent 
in violent eonfliet with one another if Paul really thought 
and said about them w'hat we find in the ‘ principal 
epistles. ’ 

ii. liven if we set all this aside, how’ever, the doctrinal 
and religious-ethical contents betoken a development in 
Christian life and thought of such magnitude and depth 
as Paul could not possibly have reached within a few 


1 Cp § 47. 
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years after the crucifixion. So large an experience, so 
great a widening of the field of vision, so high a degree 
of spiritual power as would have been required for this 
it is impossible to attribute to him within so limited a 
time. 

It does not avail as a way of escape from this diffi¬ 
culty to assume, as some do, a slow development in the 
case of Paul whereby it becomes conceivable that when 
he wrote the ‘ principal epistles ’ he had reached a height 
which he had not yet attained fourteen or twenty years 
previously. There is no evidence of any such slow 
development as is thus assumed. It exists only in the 
imagination of exegetes who perceive the necessity of 
some expedient to remove difficulties that are felt 
though not acknowledged. Moreover, the texts speak 
too plainly in a diametrically opposite sense. It is only 
necessary to read the narrative of Paul’s conversion as 
given by himself according to Gal. I 10-16 in order to see 
this. The bigoted zealot for the law who persecuted the 
infant church to the death did not first of all attach 
himself to those who professed the new religion in order 
to become by little and little a reformer of their ideas 
and intuitions. On the contrary, on the very instant 
that he had suddenly been brought to a breach with his 
Jewish past, he publiely and at once came forward with 
all that was specially great and new in his preaching. 
The gospel he preached w as one which he had received 
directly. It was not the glad tidings of the Messiah, 
the long expected One, who was to come to bless his 
people Israel ; it was the preaching of a new divine 
revelation, and this not communicated to him through 
or by man, but immediately from above, from God 
himself, God’s Son revealed in him. With this revela¬ 
tion was at the same time given to him the clear insight 
and the call to go forth as a preacher to the Gentiles. 

iii. Underlying the principal epistles there is, amongst 
other things, a definite spiritual tendency, an inherited 
type of doetrinc (Rom. 617) — let us say the older 
Paul in ism—with which the supposed readers had long 
been familiar. They are wont to follow' it, now in 
childlike simplicity, now with eager enthusiasm, or to 
assail it, not seldom obstinately, with all sorts of 
weapons and from various sides. Some have already 
got beyond this and look upon Patilinism more as if it 
were a past stage, a surmounted point of view. One 
might designate them technically as Hyperpaulinists. 
They are met with especially amongst Paul’s opponents 
at Corinth according to 1 and 2 Cor. Others remain 
in the rear or have returned to the old view', the Jewish 
or Jewish-Christian view which had preceded Paulinism. 
They are the Judaisers against whom above all others 
the Galatians are warned and armed. Both are groups 
which one ean hardly imagine to oneself as subsisting, 
at least in the strength here supposed, during the life¬ 
time of Paul. Plainly Paul is not a contemporary, but 
a figure of the past. He is the object or, if you will, 
the central point of all their zeal and all their efforts. 

iv. Paulinism itself, as it is held up and defended in 
the ‘principal epistles,' apart from diversities in the 
elaboration of details by the various writers, is nothing 
more or less than the fruit of a thorough-going re¬ 
formation of the older form of Christianity. Before 
it could be reached the original expectations of the 
first disciples of Jesus had to be wholly or partly given 
up. The conception of Jesus as the Messiah in the old 
Jewish meaning of the word had to give place to a 
more spiritual conception of the Christ the Son of God ; 
the old divine revelation given in the sacred writings of 
Israel had to make way for the newer revelation vouch¬ 
safed immediately by God, in dreams and visions, by 
day and by night, and through the mediation, if media¬ 
tion it can be called, of the Holy Ghost: the law had 
to yield to the gospel. For these things time—no little 
time—w'as needed, even in days of high spiritual tension 
such as must have been those in which the first Christians 
lived and in which many are so ready to take refuge in 
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order to be able to think it possible that the ' principal 
epistles, ’ with their highly varied contents could have 
been written so soon after the death of Jesus as the 
theory of Pauline authorship compels us to assume. 

v. Writers and readers, as we infer from the contents, 
live in the midst of problems which—most of them at 
all events—when carefully considered are seen not to 
belong to the first twenty or thirty years after the death 
of Jesus. We refer to questions as to the proper relation 
between law and gospel, justification by faith or by 
works, election and reprobation, Christ according to the 
flesh and Christ according to the Spirit, this Jesus or 
another, the value of circumcision, the use of clean or 
unclean things, sacrificial flesh, common flesh and other 
ordinary foods and drinks, the Sabbath and other holy 
days, revelations and visions, the married and the un¬ 
married condition, the authority of the apostles, the 
marks of true apostleship and a multitude of others. 

We must not be taken in by superficial appearances. 
Though Paul is represented as speaking, in reality he 
himself and his fellow apostles alike are no longer alive. 
Everywhere there is a retrospective tone. It is always 
possible to look back upon them and upon the work 
they achieved. 

Paul has planted, another has watered (i Cor. 3 6). He as 
a wise master-builder has laid the foundation ; another has 
built thereupon (3 10). He himself is not to come again (4 18). 
He and his fellow-apostles have already ‘ been made a spectacle 
unto the world, both to angels and to men,’ God has ‘set them 
forth as men doomed to death, lowest and last ’— i.e. t given them 
the appearance of being persons of the lowest sort (4 9). Their 
fight has been fought, their sufferings endured. It is already 
possible to judge as to the share of each in the great work. Paul, 
to whom Christ appeared after his resurrection ‘ last of all,’ ‘ the 
least of the apostles,’ has * laboured more abundantly than they 
all ’ (15 8-10) ; he has run his course in the appointed way (9 26 /.), 
a follower of Christ (even as others may be followers of himself, 
Hi), whose walk in the world can readily stand comparison with 
that of others, even the most highly placed in Christian circles 
(2 Cor. 1 12 11 5 12 n), who has been ever victorious, whom God 
has always led in triumph, making manifest the savour of his 
knowledge by him in every place ; ‘ unto God a sweet savour of 
Christ,’ by Ins coming forward testifying, as in the sight of God, 
of the sacrifice made by Christ in his death ; sufficient for all things 
(2 14-16) ; a pattern of long-suffering, patience, and perseverance, 
who had more to endure than any other man (4 8-10 t> 4-5 7 5 
11 23-27), an ideal form whose sufferings have accrued to the 
benefit of others and been a source of comfort to many (4 10 / 
1 4-7>- 

vi. A special kind of Christian gnosis, a wisdom that 

far transcends the simplicity of the first disciples and 
their absorption with Messianic expectations haunts and 
occupies many of the more highly-developed minds 
(1 Cor. 1 17-31 26 16 and elsewhere). In Rom. 9-11 the 
rejection of Israel is spoken of in a manner that cannot 
be thought to have been possible before the fall of the 
Jewish state in 70 A. D. The church is already con¬ 
ceived of as exposed to bloody persecutions, whereas, 
during Paul’s lifetime, so far as is known to us, no such 
had as yet arisen (Rom. 5 3-5 817-39 12 M 2 Cor. 1 3-7); 

she has undoubtedly been in existence for more than a 
few years merely, as is usually assumed, and indeed 
requires to be assumed, on the assumption of the 
genuineness of the epistles. 

The church has already, from being in a state of spiritual 
poverty, come to be rich (1 Cor. 1 5). Originally in no position to 
sound the depths, consisting of a company of but little developed 
persons, the majority of its members though still in a certain 
sense ‘ carnal ’ are ahle to follow profound discussions on questions 
so difficult as those of speaking with tongues, prophecy, or the 
resurrection (1 Cor. 12-15). There are already ‘ perfect ’ ones 
who can be spoken to about the matters of the higher wisdom ; 
spiritual ones who can digest strong nourishment ; understand¬ 
ing ones who have knowledge (2 6-16 3 1-3 10 15). The church is 
in possession of their traditions (11 2 23 15 3): epistles of Paul 
which presented a picture of him different from the current 
tradition received from those who had associated with him 
(2 Cor. t 13 10 10). There is an ordered church life to the follow¬ 
ing of which the members are held bound. There are fixed and 
definite customs and usages—such as regular collections of 
charitable gifts (2 Cor. 9 13) or the setting apart, when required, 
of persons whose names were in good repute, and who had been 
chosen, by the laying on of hands (8 18 /.). 

In a word, the church has existed not for a few years 
merely. The historical background of the epistles, even 
of the principal epistles, is a later age. The Christianity 
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therein professed, presupposed, and avowed, in a number 
of its details does not admit of being explained by refer¬ 
ence to the period preceding the date of Paul’s captivity 
or even that of his death in 64 A.ix Everything points 
to later days—at least the close of the first or the be¬ 
ginning of the second century. 

Necessary limitations of space do not allow of fuller 
elucidations here. The reader who wishes to do real 
justice to the view here taken of the question as to the 
genuineness of Paul’s epistles will not stop at the short 
sketch given here, but will consult the following works 
among others :— 

(a) On the subject as a whole, Loman, * Quaestiones Paulina: * 
in Th.T\ 1882, pp. 141-185; cp 503-616, 1886,55-113; cp 319- 
349 and 387-406 ; Steck, Galaterbrie/ 1-23, 152-386. (/>) On 

Rom. and Cor., Van Manen, Paulus , 2 and 3. (r) On Gal., 

Steck, Galaterbrie/; cp Loman, ‘ Quaust. Paul.’ in Th. 7, 1882, 
pp. 302-328, 452-487; 1883, pp. 14-57; >886, pp. 42-55; and 
Loman’s Nalatenschap , 1899; (d) for a general survey of the 
entire Pauline group, Van Manen, Handleiding , iii., §§ 1-98 
(pp. 30-63). 

To the question as to the bearing of the conclusions 
of criticism upon our knowledge of the life and activity 
p ... of Paul, the answer must frankly be 

, aU 8 1 e that in the first instance the result is of 

and work: , , , 

a purely negative character. In truth, 

ne ^ a iJ ve this is common to all the results of 
criticism when seriously applied. Criti¬ 
cism must always begin by pulling down everything that 
has no solid or enduring foundation. 

Thus all the representations formerly current—alike 
in Roman Catholic and Protestant circles—particularly 
during the nineteenth century—regarding the life and 
work of Paul the apostle of Jesus Christ, of the Lord, 
of the Gentiles, must be set aside, in so far as they rest 
upon the illusory belief that we can implicitly rely on 
what we read in Acts and the 13 (14) epistles of Paul, 
or in the epistles alone whether in their entirety or in a 
restricted group of them. 'These representations are 
very many and—let it be added in passing—very 
various and discrepant in character : far from showing 
any resemblance to one another, they exhibit the most 
inconsistent proportions and features. But, however 
different they were, they all of them have disappeared ; 
they rested upon a foundation not of solid rock, but of 
shifting sand. 

So, too, with all those surveys of Paulinism, the 
‘ideas,’ the ‘theology,’ the ‘system’ of Paul, set forth 
in accordance with the voice of tradition, as derived 
from a careful study of the contents of Acts and the 
epistles, whether taken in their entirety or curtailed or 
limited to the ‘principal epistles’ alone. Irrevocably 
passed away, never more to be employed for their 
original purpose, are such sketches, whether on a large 
or on a smaller scale, whether large or narrow in their 
scope, sketches among which are many highly important 
studies, especially within the last fifty years. Hence¬ 
forward, they possess only a historical interest as 
examples of the scientific work of an older school. 
'They do not and could not give any faithful image or 
just account of the life and teaching of Paul, the right 
foundation being wanting. 

This, however, does not mean, as some would have 
us believe, that the later criticism has driven history 
from the lists, banished Paul from the world of realities, 
and robbed us even of the scanty light which a somewhat 
older criticism had allowed us, to drive away the darkness 
as to the past of early Christianity. These are impos¬ 
sibilities. No serious critic has ever attempted them or 
sought to obscure any light that really shone. The 
question was and is simply this : what is it that can be 
truly called history? Where does the light shine? To 
see that one has been mistaken in one’s manner of 
apprehending the past is not a loss but a gain. It is 
always better, safer, and more profitable, to know that 
one does not know, than to go on building on a basis 
that is imaginary. 

The results of criticism, even of the most relentless 
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criticism, thus appear to be after all not purely negative. 

42 Positive Though at first si S ht the y ma > r ’ and 
results indeed must, seem to be negative, they 


Foundations. 


are not less positive in contents and 


‘ tendency. The ultimate task of criticism 
is to build up, to diffuse light, to bring to men’s know¬ 
ledge the things that have really happened. As regards 
Paul’s life and work, now that the foundations have 
been changed, it teaches us in many respects to judge 
in another sense than we have been accustomed to do. 
Far from banishing his personality beyond the pale of 
history, criticism seeks to place him and his labours in 
the juster light of a better knowledge. For this it is un¬ 
able any longer in all simplicity to hold by the canonical 
Acts and epistles, or even to the epistles solely, or yet to a 
selection of them. The conclusion it has to reckon with 
is this :— (a) That we possess no epistles of Paul ; that 
the writings which bear his name are pseudepigrapha 
containing seemingly historical data from the life and 
labours of the apostle, which nevertheless must not be 
accepted as correct without closer examination, and are 
probably, at least for the most part, borrowed from 
‘Acts of Paul ’ which also underlie our canonical book 
of Acts (see above, § 37). (f>) Still less does the Acts of 

the Apostles give us, however incompletely, an absolutely 
historical narrative of Paul’s career ; what it gives is a 
variety of narratives concerning him, differing in their 
dates and also in respect of the influences under which 
they were written. Historical criticism must, as far as 
lies in its power, learn to estimate the value of what has 
come down to us through both channels, Acts and the 
epistles, to compare them, to arrange them and bring 
them into consistent and orderly connection. On these 
conditions and with the help of these materials, the 
attempt may be made to frame some living conception 
of the life and work of the apostle, and of the manner 
in which the figure of the apostle was repeatedly re¬ 
cast in forms which superseded one another in rapid 
succession. 

Towards this important work little more than first 
essays have hitherto been made. The harvest promises 
to be plentiful ; but the labourers as yet are too few. 
We must, for the time being, content ourselves with 
indicating briefly what seem to be the main conclusions. 

Paul was the somewhat younger contemporary of 
Peter and other disciples of Jesus, and probably a Jew 
by birth, a native of 'Tarsus in Cilicia. 


43. The his¬ 
torical Paul. 


At first his attitude towards the dis¬ 
ciples was one of hostility. Later, 
originally a tentmaker bv calling, he cast in his lot with 
the followers of Jesus, and, in the service of the higher 
truth revealed through them, spent the remainder of a 
life of vicissitude as a wandering preacher. In the 
course of his travels he visited various lands : Syria, Asia 
Minor, Greece, Italy. Tradition adds to the list a 
journey to Spain, then back to the Fast again, and once 
more westwards till at last his career ended in martyr¬ 
dom at Rome. With regard to his journeys, we can in 
strictness speak with reasonable certainty and with some 
detail only of one great journey which he undertook 
towards the end of his life : from Troas to Philippi, back 
to Troas, Assos, Mitvlene, Samos, Miletus, Rhodes, 
Patara, Tyre, Ptolemais, Cresarea, Jerusalem, back to 
Cnesarea, Sidon, Myra, Fair Havens, Melita, Syracuse, 
Rhegium, Putcoli, Rome (Acts 1610-17 205-15 21 1-18 
27 i- 2 S 16). 

Perhaps at an earlier date he had been one of the 
first who, along with others of Cyprus and Cyrene, 
proclaimed to Jews and Gentiles outside of Palestine 
the principles and the hopes of the disciples of Jesus 
(Acts 11 19/.). Possibly, indeed probably, we may 
infer further details of the same sort from what Lk. and 
the authors of the epistles have borrowed from the 
‘Acts of Paul/ as to the places visited by Paul, and the 
measure of his success in each ; in which of them he 
met with opposition, in which with indifference ; what 
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particular discouragements and adventures he en¬ 
countered ; such facts as that he seldom or never came 
into contact with the disciples in Palestine ; that even 
after years had passed he was still practically a stranger 
to the brethren dwelling in Jerusalem ; that on a visit 
there he but narrowly escaped suffering the penalty 
of death on a charge of contempt for the temple, 
which would show in how bad odour he had long been 
with many. 

As regards all these details, however, we have no 
certain knowledge. The Acts of Paul, so far as known 
to us, already contained both truth and fiction. In no 
case did it claim to give in any sense a complete account 
of the doings and sufferings of the apostle in the years of 
his preaching activity. The principal source which 
underlies it, the journey narrative, the so-called ' We- 
source,’ is exceedingly scanty in its information. It 
says not much more, apart from what has been already 
indicated about the great Troas-Philippi-Troas-Rome 
journey, than that Paul, sometimes alone, sometimes in 
company with others, visited many regions, and preached 
in all of them for at least some days, in some cases for 
a longer period. 

It does not appear that Paul’s ideas differed widely 
from those of the other ‘disciples/ or that he had 
emancipated himself from Judaism or had outgrown 
the law more than they. Rather do one or two 
expressions of the writer of the journey-narrative tend 
to justify the supposition that, in his circle, there 
was as yet no idea of any breach with Judaism. At any 
rate, the writer gives his dates by the Jewish calendar 
and speaks of ‘ the days of unleavened bread ’ {i.e ., after 
the passover), Acts 206 , and of ‘ the fast ’ {i.e ., the great 
day of atonement in the end of September), 27 9. He 
is a ‘ disciple ’ among the ' disciples. ’ What he preaches 
is substantially nothing else than what their mind and 
heart are full of, * the things concerning Jesus ’ (ra 7 repl 
tov 'lrjaov). It may be that Paul’s journeyings, his 

protracted sojourn outside of Palestine, his intercourse 
in foreign parts with converted Jews and former heathen, 
may have emancipated him (as it did so many other 
Jews of the dispersion), without his knowing it, more or 
less—perhaps in essence completely—from circumcision 
and other Jewish religious duties, customs, and rites. 
But even so he had not broken with these. He had, like 
all the other disciples, remained in his own consciousness 
a Jew, a faithful attender of temple or synagogue, only 
in this one thing distinguished from the children of 
Abraham, that he held and preached ' the things con¬ 
cerning Jesus/ and in connection with this devoted 
himself specially to a strict life and the promotion of 
mutual love. What afterwards became ‘ Paulinism/ 

1 the theology of Paul/ was not yet. Still less does it 
ever transpire that Paul was a writer of epistles of any 
importance ; least of all, of epistles so extensive and 
weighty as those now met with in the Canon. So also 
there is no word, nor any trace, of any essential difference 
as regards faith and life between him and other disciples. 
He is and remains their spiritual kinsman ; their 
' brother,’ although moving in freedom and living for 
the most part in another circle. 

For doubting, as is done by E. Johnson, the formerly 
anonymous writer of Antiqua Mater (1887), the 
historical existence of Paul and his activity as an 
itinerant preacher outside the limits of Palestine, there 
is no reason. Such doubt has no support in any ancient 
document, nor in anything in the journey-narrative that, 
in itself considered, ought to be regarded as improbable; 
on the other hand, it is sufficiently refuted by the 
universality of the tradition among all parties regarding 
Paul’s life and work (cp Van Manen, Paulus, ] 192-200). 

It is true that the picture of Paul drawn by later 
times differs utterly in more or fewer of its details from 
the original. Legend has made itself master of his 
person. The simple truth has been mixed up with 
invention; Paul has become the hero of an admiring band 
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of the more highly developed Christians; the centre, 
Th at same t ^ rT,e ' a g reat movement in 

. ’ , the line of the development of the faith 

eg/en ary an( j eX p ee tations of the first disciples; the 
* father of Paulinism — that system which, 
at first wholly unnoticed by the majority, or treated 
with scorn and contempt (cp § 4, n. 2), soon met with 
general appreciation, and finally found world-wide fame, 
however at all times imperfectly understood. 

It is difficult, or almost impossible, to indicate with 
distinctness how far Paul himself, by his personal influ¬ 
ence and testimony, gave occasion for the formation of 
that which afterwards came to be associated with his 
name, and which thenceforward for centuries—indeed 
inseparably for all time, it might seem—has continued 
to be so conjoined, though very probably, if not cer¬ 
tainly, it had another origin. We find ourselves here 
confronted with a question involving a problem similar 
to that relating to the connection between John, origin¬ 
ally a simple fisherman of Galilee, one of the first dis¬ 
ciples of Jesus, and John the Divine, the father of the 
illustrious Johannine school which speaks to us in the 
Fourth Gospel and in the three epistles bearing his 
name. 

The following seems certain : Paul, of whom so little 
in detail is known, the artisan-preacher, who travelled 
T . . .so widely for the advancement and 
p \ S ° diffusion of those principles which, 
once he had embraced them, he held 
so dear, was portrayed in a no longer extant work 
which can most suitably be named after him Acts of 
Paul, based partly on legend, partly on a trustworthy 
tradition to which the well-known journey-narrative may 
be reckoned. There he comes before us, now enveloped 
in elouds and now standing out in clear light ; now a 
man among men, and now an ideal figure who is 
admired but not understood. At once the younger 
contemporary of the first disciples, and yet as it seems 
already reverentially placed at a distance apart from 
them; a ‘disciple’ like them, yet exercising his im¬ 
mediate activity far outside their circle ; full of quite 
other thoughts ; in a special sense guided by the Holy 
Spirit ; a ‘ Christian ’ who bows the knee before the 
Son of God and is entrusted with ‘ the gospel of the 
grace of God' (Acts 20 24) ; in the main, perhaps, so 
far as his wanderings and outward fortunes are con¬ 
cerned, drawn from the life, yet at the same time, even 
in that ease, in such a manner that the reader at every 
point is conscious of inaccuracy and exaggeration, and 
finds himself compelled to withhold his assent where he 
comes across what is manifestly legendary. 

So in the story of Paul’s conversion, his seeing of Jesus in 
heaven, his hearing of Jesus’ voice, his receiving of a mandate 
from him (Acts 22 21 26 16-18) ; the word to Ananias that he 
is to be instructed by Jesus himself and filled with the Holy 
Ghost (9 16-17); the representation of Paul as receiving visions 
and revelations (2217-21 I69/. 189_/C 2723); the record of 
how he was wont to be led by the Holy Spirit (13 4 166 ./C 
19 21 20 22 21 4 10-12); the description of his controversy with 
Elymas Harjesus, whom he vanquishes and punishes with 
blindness (13 6-12); the healing of the lame man at Lystra 
and the deification that followed (14 8-18); the vision of the 
man of Macedonia at Troas (16 9); the casting out of the evil 
spirit at Philippi (1616-18); the liberation from prison at the 
same place (I625-34); the imparting of the Holy Ghost to 
disciples of the old school at Ephesus by the laying on of hands 
(19 1-7) ; the cures there wrought and castings out of evil spirits 
( 19 n_/f); the vengeance of the evil spirit who recognises 
indeed the superiority of Paul, but not that of other men (19 16) ; 
the giving up and burning of precious books at Ephesus (19 19); 
perhaps also the affair of Eutychus at Troas (20 7-12), and the 
details respecting Paul’s sojourn at Melita (28 1-10). 1 

We are here already a good distance along the road 
upon which a younger generation, full of admiration 
for its great men, yet not too historically accurate, is 
moving, setting itself to describe the lives of Peter, 
Paul, Thomas, John, and others, in the so-called 
apocryphal Acts, or, more particularly (Gnostic), ' cir¬ 
cuits ’ (II epiodoi). 

1 For a fuller list see Van Manen, Paulus , 1 176-192. 
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Lk. also moves In the same direction, but with this 
difference, that his Paul (see Van Manen, Paulus , 
1 164-169), under the influence of the current in which 
his spiritual life is lived, stands nearer again to Peter, 
yet in such a manner that it is still more impossible to 
present before one’s mind an image of anything recorded 
of him among the often discrepant and mutually con¬ 
flicting details, not a few of which are manifestly 
incorrect (id ., l.c. 169-176). 

The writer of the Acts of Paul never shows any 
acquaintance with epistles of Paul, however much one 
might expect the opposite when his way of thinking 
is taken into account. On the contrary, the 4 historical 
details ’ in the epistles, or at least a good part of 
them, appear themselves to be taken from the Acts 
of Paul, since they are not always in agreement with 
what Lk. relates in his second book, although they 
are manifestly speaking of the same things. Lk. must 
have modified, rearranged, supplemented, perhaps also 
in some cases more accurately preserved, what he 
and the writers of the epistles had read in the book 
consulted by them, a work lost to us, or, if you will, 
surviving in a kind of second edition as the Acts of 
the Apostles. In this lost Acts of Paul, Paul had be¬ 
come (in contrast to what, even by the admission of 
the journey-narrative, he really was) the hero of a re¬ 
forming movement, the exponent of wholly new prin¬ 
ciples in the circle of those who wrought for the 
emancipation of Christianity from the bonds of Judaism 
and its development into a universal religion. 

Where that circle, under the patronage of 4 Paul,’ 
must be looked for cannot be said with certainty. 
tt f Probably it was in Syria, more partieu- 
. OHje 0 i ar ]y j n Aiitioch ; vet it may have been 
somewhere in Asia Minor. We may 
be practically certain, at all events, that it was not in 
Palestine ; it was in an environment where no obstruc¬ 
tion was in the first instance encountered from the Jews 
or, perhaps still worse, from the ‘disciples’ too closely 
resembling them ; where men as friends of gnosis, of 
speculation, and of mysticism, probably under the 
influence of Greek and, more especially, Alexandrian 
philosophy, had learned to cease to regard themselves 
as bound by tradition, and felt themselves free to extend 
their flight in every direction. To avail ourselves of a 
somewhat later expression : it was among the heretics. 
The epistles first came to be placed on the list among 
the gnosties. The oldest witnesses to their existence, as 
Meyer and other critics with a somewhat wonderful 
unanimity have been declaring for more than half a 
century, are Basilides, Valentinus, Heracleon. Mareion 
is the first in whom, as we learn from Tertullian, traces 
are to be found of an authoritative group of epistles of 
Paul. Tertullian still calls him 4 hneretieorum apostolus ’ 

( adv . Marc. 3 s) and (addressing Mareion) 4 apostolus 
vester ’ (115). 

Whencesoever coming, however, the Paulinism of the 
lost Acts of Paul and of our best authority for that way of 
p j. . ^ thinking, our canonical epistles of 


characteristic 
of epistles. 


Paul, is not the ‘theology,’ the ‘sys¬ 
tem’ of the historical Paul, although 
it ultimately came to be, and in most 
quarters still is, identified with it. It is the later 
development of a school, or, if the expression is pre¬ 
ferred, of a circle, of progressive believers who named 
themselves after Paul and placed themselves as it were 
under his aegis. The epistles explain this movement 
from different sides, apart from what some of them, 
by incorporating and working up older materials, 
tell us in addition as to its historical development and 
the varying contents of its doctrines. 

i. Romans, with its account of what the gospel, regarded as a 
religious doctrine, is (1 18-II 36), and of what those who profess 
it are exhorted to ( 12-15 13), throws a striking light upon what 


1 Cp § 40. 
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Paulinism is, both dogmatically and ethically, for the Christian 
faith and life. 

ii. i Cor. shows in a special way how deeply and in what sense 
Paulinism has at heart the practice of the Christian life, as 
regards, for example, parties and disputes within the church 
(1 10-323), the valid authority in it ( 4 ), purity of morals (5 and 
612-20), the judging of matters of dispute between Christians 
(61-11), their mutual relations, such as those of the circum¬ 
cised and the uncircumcised, of bondmen and freemen (7 18-24) ; 
the married and the unmarried life (H-ll 1), the veiling of women 
(11 2-15 [ 1 b j), the love feasts (11 17-34), spiritual gifts ( 12 - 14 ), and 
the collection for the saints (16 1-4), along with which only 
one subject of a more doctrinal nature is treated : the resur¬ 
rection ( 15 ). 

iii. 2 Cor. gives above all else the impression how the person 
and work of ‘ Paul ’ in the circle addressed, or, rather, through¬ 
out the Christian world, had to be defended and glorified 
(1 3-1 16 10-13 10); and, in a passage introduced between its two 
main portions, how the manifestation of mutual love, by the 
gathering of collections for the saints, must not be neglected 
( 8 /). 

tv. Gal. gives us an earnest argument on behalf of* Paul’ and 
the view of Christianity set forth by him, particularly his 
doctrine of justification by faith, not by the works of the law ; 
as also for the necessity for a complete hreach with Judaism. 

v. In Eph. it is the edification of * Pauline’ Christians that 
comes most into prominence. So also in Phil., although here 
we have also a bitter attack on the apostle’s enemies, and, in 
close connection with this, a glorification of his person and work 
(3 i-4i). In Col., along with edification and exhortation, the 
doctrinal significance of Christ is expatiated upon (1 13-22 
211-15); also that of ‘ Paul ’(1 23-2 5) ; and an earnest warning 
is given against doctrinal errors (2 6-23). 

vi. In 1 and 2 Thess., respectively, the condition of those who 
have fallen asleep (1 Thess. 4 13-18) and the exact time of the 
parousia (5 1-11) on the one hand, and the things which may yet 
have to precede that event (2 Thess. 2 1-12), on the other, are 
discussed. 

vii. The Pastoral Epistles occupy themselves chiefly with the 
various affairs of the churches within ‘ Pauline’ circles ; Phile¬ 
mon with the relations which ought to subsist between slaves 
and their masters in the same circles. 

Here we have variety enough, and many historical 
traits which, once arranged in proper order, can supply 
us with a conception of what ‘ Paul,’ through all the 
vicissitudes of earnest opposition and equally earnest 
support among Christians, finally became — first in 
narrower, anon in wider circles, and at last in the 
whole catholic world—the apostle (6 ’AttootoXos), the 
equal of Peter, or, strictly speaking, his superior. 

At the outset we find * Paul ’ standing outside the 
circle of the Catholic church just coming into being, 
w . . f but held in honour by Marcion and 

Pau’lS followers. Already however, Lk 

in virtue of the right he exercises of 
curtailing, expanding, modifying aught that may not 
suit his purpose in the material he has derived from 
other sources, has in Acts given ‘ Paul ’ a position of 
prc-cminenee. Older fragments, whether of the nature 
of ‘ acts’ or of the nature of ‘epistles,’ that had passed 
into circulation under Paul’s name were, in whole or in 
part, taken up into writings on a larger scale, and 
remodelled into what are now our canonical ‘ Epistles of 
Paul.’ A Justin can still, it would seem, pass him over, 
although spiritually Justin stands very close to Paul 
and shows acquaintance with him. Irenaeus in his turn 
has no difficulty in using the Pauline group of Epistles, 
at least twelve of the thirteen—Philemon is not spoken 
of, nor is there as yet any word of Hebrews — as 
canonical, although not from predilection for their 
contents, but simply because he wishes to vanquish his 
great enemies, the gnostics, with their own weapons. 
T hat in doing so he frequently had failed to understand 
‘ Paul’ is clearly manifest (see Weiner, Der Paulinis - 
mus des Ireticeus , 1889). Tertullian advances along 
the path opened by Irenaeus. Without really having 
much heart for the Paul of the Pauline Epistles, he 
brings out the ‘apostle of the heretics’ against the 
heretics, though, as regards ‘history,’ he holds to the 
older view that Christianity owed its diffusion among 
the nations to the activity of the Twelve. In association 
with these in their solitary greatness no one deserves 
for a moment to be mentioned, not even the historical 
Paul, unless, indeed, as their somewhat younger con¬ 
temporary, * posterior apostolus,’ who might be regarded 
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as having sat at their feet ( adv. Mare. 4252; see van 
Manen, Paulus, 2262-276). In the so-called Muratorian 
Canon, among the authoritative writings of the NT, 
thirteen epistles of Paul are enumerated. Apollonius, 
about the year 210, brings it against the Montanist 
Themiso as a particularly serious charge that some 
forty years previously he had ventured to write an 
epistle in imitation of the apostle (/ju/xov/iepos rbu 
'AttogtoXqv ; i.e ., Paul; Eus. HE\. I85). In truth, 
from that time onwards, in orthodox circles no one 
doubted any longer the high authority of ‘ Paul ’ the 
assumed WTiter of the thirteen (fourteen) epistles. It 
was only with regard to Hebrews that a few’ continued 
to hesitate for some time longer. 

For our knowledge of Paulinism the thirteen epistles 
are of inestimable value. They are, when thus regarded, 
no less important than they were when they were con¬ 
sidered—all of them, or some of them—as unimpeach¬ 
able witnesses for the life and activities, especially the 
Christian thoughts and feelings, of the historical Paul, 
the only slightly younger contemporary of Peter and 
other original disciples of Jesus. 

In a complete study of Paulinism there come into 
x consideration also Heb. 1 Pet. la. and 

* Pauline * ot ^ er wr,tln S s which breathe more or less 

„ . . the same spirit, or, as the case may be, 

” S * take a polemical attitude towards it. 

i. Hebrews, as being the expression of an interesting variation 
from the older Paulinism ; a doctrinal treatise, rich in earnest 
exhortations, given forth as a ‘ word of exhortation ’ (Aoyos rfis 
7 rapcucArj<reuj?, I322) in the form of an Epistle of Paul, though 
not bearing his name. 

ii. 1 Pet., as being a remarkable evidence of attachment to 
* Paul ’ among people who know that the group of letters as¬ 
sociated with his name is closed, although they desire to bear 
witness in his spirit; in point of fact, a letter of consolation 
written for those who stand exposed to persecution and 
suffering. 

iii. James, as an instance of seriously-meant imitation of a 
Pauline epistle, written hy some one who had misunderstood 
and was seeking to controvert Paul’s view of the connection 
between faith and works (2 14-26). 

On the other hand, there is a great deal that must be 
. regarded as the product of a later 
. pocryp a t j met anc j t however closely associated 

P 1S etc* C S> l ^ e name as tying beyond 

the scope of the present article. 

i. (a) Epistle to the Laodiceans. —Antiquity knew of 
such an epistle, alongside of (£) the epistle ad Alex- 
andrinos , mentioned in the Muratorian Canon (63-65) 
with the words added 4 Pauli nomine fietae ad hceresem 
Mareionis,’ 4 feigned in the name of Paul to the use of 
the heresy of Marcion.’ This epistle to the Laodiceans, 
mentioned also in Jerome ( Vir. 111 . 5 , and elsewhere) was 
very probably our Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians, 
just as that to the Alexandrians was probably our 
Epistle to the Hebrews, or, it may be, a Mareionite 
redaction of it. 

( c ) Another Epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans occurs in 
many Latin MSS of the NT, and in old printed editions of the 
NT; in Luther’s Bible, Worms, 1529; in the Dutch of 1560 
by L.D.K.— probably Iveendert der kinderen ; in 1600, after a 
copy by Nicolaus Biestkens van Diest ; in 1614, Dordrecht, 
Isaack Jansz. Canin ; and in English, cp Harnack, ACL 1 (1893) 
33 * 37 - -See, further, Anger, Ueber den Laodicencrbrief (1843), 
and Lightf. Cotossians , 274, who also gives a convenient sum¬ 
mary of the views which have 4 been held respecting this letter ’ 
(Hatch). The writing is composed of NT words of ‘Paul,' 
probably to meet the demand for an epistle to the Laodiceans 
raised by Col. 4 16, and actually dating from the fifth, perhaps 
even from the fourth century. 

ii. An Epistle from the Corinthians to Paul and the 
apostle’s answer ( = 3 Cor.) which is brought into con¬ 
nection with the epistle named in 1 Cor. 5 g, were included 
in the Syrian Bible in the days of Aphraates and Ephraim, 
and centuries afterwards were still found in that of the 
Armenians. 

They occur also in a MS of the Latin Bible dating from the 
fifteenth century and have been repeatedly printed, the best 
edition being that of Aucher (A rmenian and English Grammar , 
1819 p. 183). 4 An English translation will be found in Stanley, 

Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians , 593 ' (Hatch). There 
are German and French translations in Rinck (1823) and Berger 
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(1891). They appear to belong to the third century and are 
conjectured to have been written against the Bardesanites, 
originally in Greek or Syriac, perhaps as portions of the Acta 
Pauli. Cp Harnack, ACL 1 37-39 ; Kruger, ACL , 1895, p. 11 ; 
Nachtrdge , 1897, p. 10; also Sanday, above, Cokintiiians, §§ 
19, 20 b. 

iii. Fourteen epistles of Paul and Seneca are given in 
a numl>er of later MSS ; first named and cited by Jerome, 
l r T 12, although hardly by that time read by very 
many. 

. The correspondence is reproduced in most editions of Seneca 
•— e.g., ed. Haase, 1878, vol. iii. 476-481—and discussed by (among 
others) Funk, ‘ Der Briefwechsel des Paulus mil Seneca,’ Theot. 
Quartatschr., 1867, p. 602; Lightf. Philtppians ( 3 ), 327 ; Kreyher, 
Seneca u. seine Beziehungen zum Ch ris tenth it m, 1887 ; Harnack, 
ACL 1 763-765. Their ‘genuineness’ is not for a moment to be 
thought of. 

iv. Other special writings of a later date relating to 
Paul are found (apart from the Ebionite Acts of the 
Apostles already alluded to, mentioned by Epiphanius, 
Haer. 30 16, and the Acta Pauli=\\av\ov npa^ets [also 
lost] mentioned by Origen, perhaps identical with the 
work called Pauli Prcedicatio in Pseudo-Cyprian) in the 
Acts of Peter and Paul; the Acts of Paul and Thecla ; 
the Apocalypse of Paul; ’Ava( 3 cltik6v llauAou mentioned 
in Epiphanius (see 2 Cor. 124 ; cp PREP) 1 670). 

The Acts of Peter and Paul, as also those of Paul and Thecla, 
are printed in Tischendorf (Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha denuo 
ediderunt R. A. Lipsius et M. Bonnet, 1 ,1891 ; cp ArocRYrHA, 
§ 28, 2); the Revelation of Paul in Tischendorf (Apocalypses 
Apocryplue). [References to the literature of the Apocalypse 
of Paul in Lat. Syr. Gk. and Ar. will be found in Catalogue 
of Syr. MSS Univers. of Camb. (1901), p. 1167./C ET of all 
three by A. Walker, The Apocryphal Gospels , Acts, and 
Revelations, (1870).! 

The best and most exhaustive discussion of the con¬ 
tents of these writings, alike with regard to Paul’s life 
and activity, and with regard to his relation to Peter 
and other disciples of Jesus, though too exclusively 
under the influence of the Tubingen construction of 
history (see van Manen, Th. T, t 888, pp. 94-101), is 
given by R. A. Lipsius in his standard work — Die 
apokryphen Apostelgeschichten u. Apostellegenden , 1883- 
1890 (reviewed in Th. T, 1883, pp. 377*393 ; 1884, 
pp. 598-611 ; 1888, pp. 93-108 ; 1891, pp. 450-451), 
with which cp also the Prolegomena to the second 
edition of the Acta i, 1891, and PREP) 1 664-666. 

‘ The literature which bears upon St. Paul is so extensive that 
a complete account of it would be as much beyond the compass 
of this article as it would he bewildering to 
51 . Literature, its readers.’ So, rightly, Hatch at the close 
of his article ‘ Paul ’ in Ency. Bn'tA 9 ), 1885. 

i. For the life of Paul Hatch cited A. Neander, Pjlanzung, etc., 
vol. i.( 4) , 1847, ET in Bohn’s Standard Library and New York, 
1889; F. C. Baur, Pautus der Apostel Jesu Christi, 1845, 1866- 
1867(2), ET 1875-1876; E. Renan, Les Apdtres , 1866, and 
Saint Paul , 1869; Krenkel, Paulus der Apostel der Heiden , 
1869; A. Hausrath, Der Apostet Paulus , 1872(2), and art. 

* Paulus’ in Schenkel’s BL ; J. W. Straatman, Paulus de Apostel 
van Jezus Christus (1874); Beyschlag in Riehm’.s 11 WB; W. 
Schmidt in PREP ); Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epp. of 
St. Paul , 1851 (and often); F. W. Farrar, Life and Work of 
St. Paul; Lewin, Life and Epp. 0/St. Paul; [W. M. Ramsay, 
St. Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen , 1896]. 

ii. With regard to the theology of Paul, in addition to several 
of the works already named : Usteri, Die Enhoick, des pautin. 
Lehrbegrtffs , 1824, 1851(6); Dahne’s book with the same title, 
1835 ; A. Ritschl, Die Entsteh. der attkathol. Kire help), 1857 ; 
E. Reuss, Hist, de la theot. chretienne au siecle apostotiqueip ), 
1864; the essays appended to Jowett’s Epistles of St. Paul to 
the Thess ., Gal ., and Rom.ig), 1859; C. Holsten, Zum Evang. 
des Paulus u. Petrus, 1868, and Das Evang. des Pautus, 1 , 
1880 [ 2 , 1898]; O. Pfleiderer, Der Paulinismus, 1873, ET 1877 ; 
Sabatier, L'apdtre Paulif), 1881 ; Menegoz, Le Pic he et la Ri- 
demption d'apres S. Paul, 1882; Ernesti, Die Ethik des Apostels 
Paulus, i882( 3 ). 

To these may be added C. C. Everett, The Gospel of Paul, 
1893, and a number of other studies in books and periodicals; 
general works on Old Christianity, such as [W. R. Cassels] 
Supernatural Retigionig), 3 vols. 1875-1877 ; R. J. Knowling, 
The Witness of the Epistles, 1892 ; C. Weizsacker, Das Apostol - 
ische Zeitaltetig), 1892, ET 1894-1895 ; J. B. Lightfoot, Disser¬ 
tations on the Apostolic Age, 1892; F. J. A. Hort, Judaistic 
Christianity, 1898, and The Christian Ecclesia, 1898; O. Cone, 
Paul: the Man , the Missionary, and the Teacher, 1898; the 
various works on New Testament Introduction, such as those of 
Credner (1836); Reuss, 18740); ET, 1884; Bleek-Mangold, 
i886( 4 ); Hilgenfeld, 1875 ; B. Weiss, 1897(3); ET, 1880, 1889(2); 
G. Salmon, 1896C); S. Davidson, 1894(3); H. J. Holtzmann, 
1892(3); W. Bruckner, 1890; A. Julicher, 1901(2); Th. Zahn, 
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1960(2); the commentaries on Acts and the Pauline Epistles, 
such as those in the later editions of Meyer, in the Hand-Com- 
mentarzum NT(P) iSggJf.; * Acts ’ in ( 3 ) 1901), or in the Interna¬ 
tional Critical Commentary (in which Romans [1895], Ephesians 
and Colossians [1897], Philippians and Philemon [1897], have 
already appeared); C. J. Ellicott, Crit. and Exeget. Comm, on 
St. Raufs Epistles [except Rom, and 2 Cor.], 1889-1890, etc., 
and cp the bibliographies in Acts and the separate articles on 
the several epistles in this work. For advanced criticism see 
further the discussions already referred to(§ 34) by Bruno Bauer, 
Pierson, Naber, Loman, Steck, Volter, and van Manen. 

The student who wishes further information upon the Pauline 
literature of recent years is recommended to consult the sections 
*Apostelgeschichte und apostolisches Zeitalter* and ‘Paulus* 
under the heading ‘ Literature of the New Testament' in the 
Theologisches Jahresbericht (vol. xix., edited by Holtzmann 
and Kruger, was published in 1900), which regularly, for the 
last nineteen years, has given a survey of the principal publica¬ 
tions— mainly German, but not to the exclusion of foreign works 
—of the preceding year. ^ A selection of the most recent literature 
relating to Paul, which is to be from time to time revised and 
supplemented, will be found in a list of the ‘best books for 
general New Testament study at the present time’ in The Bibli¬ 
cal World , July 1900, pp. 53-80. Cp ‘Theological and Semitic 
Literature’ for the year 1900, a Supplement to the American 
Journal of Theotogy , April 1901, especially the NT and The 
First Three Centuries, pp. 35-49. 

E. H., §§ 4-32 ; W. C. V. M., §§ 1-3, 33-51. 

PAULUS, LUCIUS SERGIUS, ‘deputy’ (AV) or 
‘ proconsul' (RV ; <\N 0 YTTATOc) of Cyprus at the time 
of Paul’s visit, about 47 A. d. (Acts 13 7!). See Cyprus, 
§ 4- 


PAVEMENT. The word is used occasionally in 
OT to translate nSV"), rispah ( Ass. rasapu, 

1. Hebrew ‘ to j° in to g etber ’; C P Ar - rasafa, ‘to 

‘. put together stones’ in building), 2 Ch. 

terms. 7 3 Ezek> 4017 /. 423 Esth. 1 6. 

In 2 K. 16 17 occurs the compound phrase (cp 

Syr. rasiphtd d' kephe in Jn. 11)13 f° r XidoarpoiTov) ; in Jer. 
439 RVmg. gives ‘pavement’ for JsSp, but RV has ‘brick¬ 
work ’ and AV translates the word here as elsewhere ‘ brick¬ 
kiln ’; see Brick. 

0 has in Ezek. 40 \ q f. 42 3 to nepiaruXov, in 2 K. 10 17 fiacno 
Xidtinriv, and in 2 Ch. 7 3 Esth. 1 6 and Cant. 3 10 (in the last 
passage for fjuji) Xidoo-rpaiTov. For Esth. 1 6, see Marble, and 
for Cant. 3 10, Litter. 

The word Xiddorpurov occurs once in NT’, in a 
passage peculiar to the fourth gospel (Jn. 10 13). The 

_ T ... , writer tells us that after Pilate had 

2. Litnostroton. , , 

questioned Jesus in the Pra.torium 

\q.v.~\ (Jn. 18 28), he led him outside and sat (or set him ? ; 
see Blass, Gramm, of NT, 54, cp Justin, Apol. I35) 
upon the bema in a place called 1 lithostroton, but in 
Hebrew Gabbatha ’ (et’s tottov Xeyopievov Aid oar poor ov 
’E/fycucrri de Taj 3 ( 3 a$a). 

Tatian (Dialess. § 136) uses the same words; CY18987 
YafifiaGa XiGoarputrov, 20262 I\ Ai 0 d<rrpu>TO 5 ; Vg. Lithostrotos 
. . . Gabbatha; Pesh. rasiphtd <f kip he . . . gcphiphtd , 
‘pavement of stones, etc.’ ; Delitzsch (Heb. A r ew Test.O )) 
renders by nEST 


Here Xidoarpcorou is generally taken to mean a 
* pavement ’ on which the bema was placed to give it a 
suitable elevation. Borrowed from the Greeks, the 
word was used by Latin authors to denote a pavement 
of natural stones or of different coloured marbles 1 (see 
Rich, Diet, of Gk. and Latin Antiqq., s.v., ‘Litho¬ 
stroton’). Such pavements were first introduced into 
Rome, according to Pliny {HN 3664), in the time of 
Sulla ; in Pliny's own day there were fragments of a 
pavement dating from Sulla’s time still at Prceneste. 
Glass mosaics came into use later. Julius Caesar 
is even said to have carried about with him on his 
military expeditions ‘ tessellata et sectilia pavimenta ’ to 
be laid down, wherever he encamped, in the prretorium 
(Suet. Tit. Div. Jul. 46) ; and we arc told by Josephus 
(Anl. xviii. 46 ) that Philip the tetrarch’s tribunal ‘on 
which he sat in judgment, followed him in his progress.’ 
Now it is thought by some scholars that Pilate, like 
Caesar, had a portable pavement in the place (t6ttos 
XiOocfTpcoTos) where his tribunal was set up. It is 


1 Cp Farrar, Life of Christ, ‘the elevated pavement of many- 
coloured marble’ — in this case a picturesque but doubtful 
description. 
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difficult, however, to understand how a mere portable 
pavement could have given a name to a locality. 
Other commentators think that the forecourt of the 
temple {BJ vi. 18 and 32), which is known to have been 
paved, is intended . 1 Pilate, however, can hardly have 
held his inquiry on a spot consecrated by the Jews. 
Nor is there much to be said in favour of the view that 
the jvtjb the meeting-place of the great Sanhedrin, 

which was half within, half without, the temple forecourt 
(see Schur. ( 2 ) 2 163, l 3 hn) is meant (Lightfoot, Selden). 
Again, the view that the pavement intended was inlaid 
on a terrace running along one side of the prmtorium 
does not seem to do justice to the Greek expressions. 

The author speaks of a locality. It may be presumed, 
therefore, that he was thinking of some public place 
' paved-with-stones ’ (cp BJ ii. 93, where we are told 
that on the occasion of the Jewish uprising when Pilate 
introduced the so-called * ensigns ’ into Jerusalem, ' he 
sat upon his tribunal in the open market-place’) where 
it was customary to place the bema.' 1 

We now have to consider the relation of this word 
to Gabbatha. Two views of this relationship have 
been held. 

1. The words have been supposed 
to be practically synonymous. Hut 
the word ‘Gabbatha ’ does not seem to mean 4 pavement ’ 
or the like. 

An Aramaised form (xnnt) of Heh. 33, ‘back,’ ‘elevation,* is 
unknown. Nor is it likely that xnzit i s for Nrin 23 with some 
such meaning as ‘open space ’ (cp Heb. n 33 , and see Dalman, 
IVorte Jesu, 6). To suppose, again, that Gabbatha, if it can 
bear this meaning, means‘elevated place ' = * elevated pavement* 
is equally unsatisfactory. If the word means ‘elevated place* 
the correct form would be Nr )23 (st. emph. of a fern. R 23 from 
33 :); so Zahn, Winer. Nestle, however, points out (Hastings, 
J)/>\ under ‘Gabbatha’ 3 ) that both origin and meaning of the 


3. Relation to 
Gabbatha. 


word are doubtful. Winer gives as an alternative Nfi2J = RTiy 23 ; 
but this could only mean ‘hill ’or the like. 

2. The terms have been thought to be different 
names of the same spot. On this view ‘ elevated place ’ 
might, some commentators think, mean * terrace,’ the 
pavement {\i$ oar peer 00) being set in the terrace. Hut 
we have already found ‘ terrace ’ unsuitable. 

Brandt translates ‘terrace,’ but explains the use of 33 
differently. He thinks that the evangelist perhaps misunder¬ 
stood some notice about the place where the sittings of the 
college of elders were held (he quotes Sank . i8r/), and that he 
has made use of it in his narrative in a false connection. 

There is perhaps more to be said in favour of the 
view of Meyer and Grimm—-viz., that the different 
names were chosen from different characteristics of the 
place. Grimm thinks the Aramaic name ‘ was given to 
the spot from its shape , the Greek name from the nature 
of its pavement.’ But here again, even if the Aramaic 
name means ‘elevation,’ it is too indefinite, one would 
think, to be a likely one. 

Nestle is of opinion that 1 the exact form and mean¬ 
ing’ of the word 1 must be left in suspense.’ 

It has been suggested as the most probable solution 
of the difficulty (Riehm, HWB ) that the author thought 
of the proceedings as having taken place in the palace 
of Herod. In this case we are to understand by 
XiOoarpwTov a paved, open space, either immediately in 
front of the palace or at a short distance from it. But 
Lk. 236-i6, if historical (see, however, Gospels, § 108), 
hardly seems to favour this. Josephus, indeed, tells us 
{BJ ii. 148 ) that Florus * took up his headquarters at the 
palace, and on the next day had his tribunal set before 
it.’ But we have no good reasons for supposing that 


1 So apparently Westcott ( Comm . 272), who(comparingTalm. 
Jerus. Sank./. 18 d, quoted by Wunsche) thinks Gabhatha re¬ 
presents^^ Ilaitha , njv 3 33, ‘ the ridge (back) of the House,* 
i.e., of the temple. Westcott ignores the difficulties of the word, 
both here and in his ' Introduction’ (p. xii). 

2 Cp Renan, Vie de Jtsus , 412, ‘Pilate, averti de leur 
presence monta au him a oil trihunal situ£ enplein air a l’endroit 
qu’on nommait Gabbatha ou, en grec, Lithostrotos, cause du 
carrelage qui revetait le sol.’ 

3 The article treats fully the philological difficulties of the 

word. 


Pilate was so privileged ; and had the author been 
thinking of Herod’s palace he would surely have been 
more explicit. 

No such place as XtOoarpioTov- Gabbatha is known 
to have existed. The NT narrative in which the words 
~ . occur is hardly to be relied upon as a 

historical source ; 1 it consists, as Keim 
has pointed out, of a series of dialogues. It seems not 
unlikely, therefore, that the place Eithostroton-Gablxitha 
existed, as a definite locality, only in the mind of the 
author. The writer realised that he must represent 
the sentence as given, after the Roman custom, in a 
public place. He knew that such open spaces were 
often paved with stones ; whence the name XiObarpurov. 
He, or some editor, added as a Hebrew name Gabbatha. 
What suggested this name it is difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to determine. It may have been a purely 
artificial formation, the writer himself attaching no 
meaning to it. 2 Or possibly the bema itself was some¬ 
times alluded to as n 23 n (Aramaised nmy), ' the [artificial] 
hump ’ (fern, from 2a), 3 and this suggested the name 
* Gabbatha. ’ M. A. C. 


PAVILION. 1. H2D, sukkah , is rendered ‘ pavilion’ 
in 1 K. 20 1216 (cp Succoth, 1), Ps. 18 n [12] = 2 S. 22 12 
Ps. 27 s 31 20 (also Job 3629, which alludes to Ps. 18 n 
and Is. 46 , RV). AV, in fact, takes nrc as a synonym 
of *7 ,in, and like Milton uses ‘pavilion’ as well as ’ taber¬ 
nacle’ as a choicer expression for ’tent.' Elsewhere 
rendered ‘booth’ (Jonah 4 s and often), ‘covert’ (Job 
3840), ‘hut’ (1 K. 20i2 16 RV n, s- a misread passage; 
see Succoth, i), ‘tabernacle’ or ‘tent.’ See Taber¬ 
nacle, Tent. 

2. nip, kubbdh , Nu. 25 8+ RV. RV m £ ‘alcove’ 
(Sp. alcova — Ar. al-kobbah , 'vaulted recess’). The 
antiquity of the reading is vouched for by (5 (if for els 
tt)v Kapuvov we may read et’s rrjv Kap.dpav [cod. 15 has 
<rnr)v7}v\ ; so Rodiger). But what can an ‘ arched 
pavilion’ do in this narrative? Nothing indicates that 
a sacred tent of Baal-Peor or anything like it is 
meant. 4 Kubbdh must be a corruption due to the 
neighbouring word rj2p- The true reading is clearly 
nsn. which is practically 1 nuptial chamber.’ See Tent. 

3. T*i2ir, saphrir (from \Jnsz’, to glitter), Jer. 43 iof 

EV. The word probably means the glittering hangings 
of the royal canopy (G. Hoffmann, /.ATIV 268 ), an.d 
possibly occurs again in Mic. In (see Shapiiik). See 
Throne. t. k. c. 

PEACE OFFERING. See Sacrifice. 


PEACOCKS (D\*3R D«DW; taconcc I favi). 

I. Peacocks are mentioned, if an old opinion is correct, 
with * apes ’ or ‘ monkeys ’ among the rarities brought 
to Solomon by the 4 navy of Tarshish ’ (1 K. 10 22 ; cp 
v. 11 ; om. BE ; and 2 Ch. 92 i ; om. BA, rex^A 4 [E]). 
The rendering * peacocks ' is favoured by most moderns, 

1 Brandt ( Evang . Gesch . 133) says it ‘ presupposes a regular 
governmenr-building, with a raised terrace, where the procurator 
had a sella curulis set up and performed the duties of his judicial 
office—a building, which, so far as we know (and the elahorate 
histories of Flavius Josephus would hardly fail us here), did not 
exist.’ But if we are unahle to accept his explanation of nd 33 
( = ‘ terrace’), Brandt’s words lose some of their force. On the 
whole question of the value of the fourth gospel as a historical 
source, see besides John (Son of Zebedee), § 37, Oscar 
Holtzmann’s recently published Leben Jesu (1901), 31 //., and 

J. R6ville, Le quatrieme Evangile (1901; for Jn. 19 , especially 
pp. 26$//)-' 

2 The writer would 
his readers, to give 
especially as he was making its general form so artificial. On 
the ancient Idea of history cp Bolingbroke, Letters on the Study 
and Use 0/ History, 1-4; Tylor, Anthropology , chap. 15 . 

3 The forms Cn 23 , Ezek. 1 18, and JTI 23 perhaps presuppose 
a feminine H 23 . 

4 Aq. T€yos; Sym. nopveiov (irvptvtov, etc.); Vg. lupanar; 
cp AVmg-’s view of 23 in Ezek. 10 24 etc.; see High Peace, 
§ 6, n. 3. 


naturally wish, with no idea of deceiving 
a certain definiteness to the narrative. 
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PEDESTAL 


PEARL 

following Tg., Pesh., Vg., and the Jewish expositors. 
The philological basis of the theory, however, is very 
weak. 

It is supposed ihat *30 (tukklTi is derived from the Tamil 
tokei, which in the old’ classical tongue means the peacock, 
though now it generally signifies the peacock’s tail (so, e.g. t 
Max Midler, Sc. 0/ Lang., 209). Of course, if Ophir is some¬ 
where on the Indian coast, as Lassen supposed, a Tamil origin 
gains in plausibility; but Ohhir [q.v.] is at any rale not in 
India. 

It should also be noticed that 6 (except <£L\ in 1 K.) 
knows nothing of 1 apes and peacocks,’ and that D’anair, 
which precedes o”jm O'flpi. is certainly corrupt (cp 
Ebony, § 2 (6), Ivory, n. 3). In iK. 10n we read 
of ‘precious stones' as coming from Ophir. It is 
therefore neither rare animals nor vessels full of 
aromatic oil, etc. (Haldvy ; see Ape), that we should 
expect to find mentioned in v. 22, but some precious 
stone. If Klostermann’s emendation of the corrupt 
D'a.u;? be accepted, we shall do well to look out for the 
name of some precious stone which might be corrupted 
both into crap and into n"an (for these words probably 
represent the same original). Probably (see Ophir) 
we should read -usnM “usm—*•*■» 4 and the hipindu 
stone’ (written twice over in error). Cp Havilah. 

On the peacock of Ceylon (Pavo cristatus ), see Tennent, 
Ceylon , 1 165. In the Talmud this bird is called DUB ; cp raw?, 
Persian tavus. The Greeks called it ‘ Persian bird ’ (Aristoph. 
Aves, 484). 

2. ‘Peacock’ (D'3J"l) in Job 39 13, AV, should rather be 
Ostrich [q.v.]. T. K. C. 

PEARL. Pearls (fxapyapiTai) are referred to in the 
NT several times (Mt. 76 1345 f> 1 T im. 29 Rev. 21 21), 
and in a manner which shows the great value then as 
now attached to them. 

That they were well known in OT times also may be taken 
for granted, though the word ^apyaptrai does not occur in ©. 
In AV ‘ pearl ’ renders gdbis in Jon 28 i 8 ; but see Crystal. 
In RVmg. of Job 2 S 18 it is suggested as a possible rendering 
for peninlm; see Coral. 1 Pearl or mother-of-pearl is at any 
rale probably the correct interpretation of the *H of Esth.l6; 
cp Ar. durrnn, and see Marble. 

Pearls are formed from the inner nacreous layer of 
the shell of a species of bivalved mollusc, Avicula 
viargaritifera , which, although allied to the Ostreidoe, 
is not a true oyster. They are not produced in perfectly 
healthy animals, but are, as a rule, met with where 
overcrowding and the presence of parasitic worms, etc., 
have induced abnormalities. The inner layer of the 
shell of the same mollusc is known commercially as 
mother-of-pearl ; this is still an article of commerce in 
Palestine, where it is frequently carved into religious 
ornaments. The shells are usually obtained by divers, 
and to this day the pearl-fisheries of the Red Sea and 
the Gulf of Persia rank amongst the most important. 
Pearls of an inferior colour and size are produced by 
several other species of mollusc. A. E. S. 

PECULIAR TREASURE, PECULIAR PEOPLE. 

The former is the (Latinising) rendering (in EV of OT) 
of two Hebrew phrases ; the latter, in AV of NT, of 
two Septuagint Greek phrases. It was only to be 
expected that expressions of such an origin would 
obtain a deeper significance in NT. This is not so 
marked, perhaps, in the case of the phrase in 1 Pet. 29, 
where Acids eis 7repnroLT]<jiv (AV ‘ peculiar people,’ RV 
‘people for God’s own possession’) mainly expresses 
the fact that the Christian body, like Israel of old, is 
God’s purchased possession—a privilege, however, 
which involves moral duties—but certainly in the case 
of that in Tit. 2 14, where Acids irepiovaios (EV as before) 
is primarily, not 1 a people acquired as a possession ’ (6 
ZyKTT]Tos, Suidas), but ‘a people fit to be God’s own.’ 
This is in fact the explanation of Vg. (‘ acceptabilem 
AVycliffe, ‘acceptable’), which, although Bishop Ellicott 

1 The Targ. reads p^jTD—■*•*•» really ‘precious stones.’ In 
Syr., too, the word has an extended meaning and includes 
chrysolite (cp Payne Smith, Thes., s.v.). 
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thinks it too remote from the primary meaning, seems 
fairly to express the writer's meaning. Render, there¬ 
fore, in Tit. 2 14, ' and (that he might) purify for himself 
a people fit to be his own, zealous of good works,' and 
in 1 Pet. 29, ‘a nation devoted to God, a people owned 
by him’ (cp Clean and Unclean, § 1 [6]). This 
last rendering (a people owned by God) is also the most 
suitable in Dt. 7 6 14 2 26 18. In Ex. 19 s Mai. 3 17 Ps. 
135 4 render ‘a prized possession’; in Eccles. 2 8 
‘treasure’ will suffice. So also in 1 Ch. 2D3. RV of 
OT needlessly retains, or even inserts, ' peculiar' every¬ 
where except in 1 Ch. 293 ; i n Dt. 76 ‘special’ takes 
the place of ' peculiar,’and in Mai. 3 17, mg., 'jewels’ 
becomes ‘special treasure’ (RV 'a peculiar treasure’). 

The primary meaning of nViD (8 times in OT) is no doubt 
‘possession’ (peculium ; cp Ass. sugullate, ‘herds,’ Del. Ass. 
UHli 490). In 1 Ch. l.c. (6 7 repi 7 re 7 roir)/j.ou) and Eccl. l.C . 
(ntpiovaiacrnovs ] ) it denotes the private properly (‘privy purse ’) 
of a king. Elsewhere it is applied metaphorically lo Israel (nVjD, 
Ex. 19 5 Mai. 3 17 [AV, 'jewels’], Ps. 135 4 ; nVlD OV, 1 )t. 7^14 2 
2 ( 3 18; Aao? nepiovcrtos in Ex. and Dl. [also Ex. 23 22], cp Tit. 
214; €t? Treptnoiriatv in Mai. ; tis irepiovaiaa/iov in Ps. ; Vg. 
peculiutu , peculiaris, except in Ps. \possession, and Eccl. [sub' 
stantias]). 

PEDAHEL (^xrna [see Ginsb.], § 30; as if 'El 
has redeemed,’ cp Pedaiaii ; cJ>aAahA [BALL]), a 
Naphtaiite prince ; Nu. 3428f. 

Lagarde (Syni. 1877, p. 107) supposes a Pedahel to have 
written Ps. 25 , which closes with a supernumerary /’t-distich 
(O'dVr m3). The suggestion, however, might produce an em¬ 
barrassing crop of similar theories elsewhere ( 13 . Jacob. ZA TW 
16 [1896], p. 153, n.). On lhe origin of the name see Pedahzur. 

PEDAHZUR (Tl^rns, § 43; as if 'the Rock 
[God] has redeemed,’ but see below ; 4 >aAaccoyP 
[BAFL]), a Manassite prince; Nu. 1 10 ( 4 >aAaC 0 YP 
[B]), 220 754 59 102 3 ,t all P. 

The other names containing the divine title iv* (Zur) having 
aroused suspicion, it is not unlikely that Pedahzur may also 
be a corrupt form. The meaning given above is indeed plaus¬ 
ible ; but it was natural that P, like the Chronicler, should 
endeavour to suggest a possible meaning for distorted names. 
If (Zcrishaddai) and have arisen out of Asshfiri 

( = Geshuri), Pedahzur probably sprang from some S. Palestinian 
or N. Arabian ethnic. Pedahzurs son is called Gamaliel, which 
is probably (like Gemalli and Ammiel in Nu. 13 12) one of lhe 
many distortions of Jerahmee). Observe, loo, that in Nu.3423 
‘ Hanniel b. Ephod ’ corresponds to ‘Gamaliel b. Pedahzur’ in 
Nu. 1 10. ‘ Ephod ’ (1-N) is probably a corruption of ‘ Rephael ’ 
(SrS'I), ‘ Hanniel ’ (*?R‘3n) of ‘ Hamael ’ (*?R£n)— /.<?., Jerahmee]. 
Very possibly then Pedahzur, Pedahel, and Padi came out of 
Sarephalhi (/ seems to be an afiformative). The Jerahnieeliles, 
also called Zarephalhiles, were most probably one of the most 
widely spread of the tribes of Canaan. See Jerahmfel; cp 
also Pashh ur. T. K. C. 

PEDAIAH (HH 2 and -iriHB no. 3, perhaps [so Che.] 
adapted from an ethnie name Padi [so a king of Ekron, 
temp. Hezekiah, is called], but as it stands= ' Yahwtb 
has redeemed,’ see Names, §§ 30, 53, and Pedahel). 

1. ‘ of Rumah,’ father of Jehoiakim’s mother Zebudah (2 K. 
23 36). In 2 Ch. 36 5 (© BA ) the name is given as Neriah (t> and 3 
confounded), whilst both in K. and Ch. introduces from 
2 K. 24 18 Amiral (Hamutal) the daughter of Jeremiah (icpe/aiov) 
of Libnah, and © BA substitutes Jidlaph, the daughter of cSeiA 
[B], or aeS$i\a [A], which perhaps conies from Phadael ( = 
Phadaia), a variant to Jidlaph (Che.). 

2. b. JeCONIAH [q.V. ] (1 Ch. 3 i8yC, ^>a[A]6ata5 [BA], <f>aSaia 
[L]; in v. 19 ©ba substitutes o-aAaflojA). 

3. Father of Joel [q.v.]. a Manassite (1 Ch. 27 20 irrp, 
<paAaSata [B], <f>a\Su [A], fiaSatov [L]). 

4. b. Parosh [q.7\] (Neh. 3 25, <£aSai[a] [BRAL]). 

5. A priest (Neh. 84, (JxzSaia?), in 1 Esd. 944 Phaldaius, RV 
PnALDEUS ((f>aA[a]Saio5 [BA], fiaSaias [L)). Mas he also a 
Psalmist? Lagarde thought so (see Pedahel), deducing this 
from Lhe supernumerary distich beginning with the letter pe in 
Ps. 34 . 

6. A Benjamite (Neh. 11 7, (f>a\aia [BR], -8. [AL]). 

7. A Levile overseer (Neh. 13 13, (f>a 8 cua [BRAL]). 

PEDESTAL (p), iK. 731 RV, AV Base. See 

Laver. 

l Cp Judith 15 14 [11], where Vg. has ‘universa quae Holo- 
fernis peculiaria probata sunt.’ 
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PBDIAS 


PELETHITES 


PEDIAS (neAi^c [B], tta lAei&c [A]), iEsd .934 
RV = Ezra 1035, Beheiaii. 

PEKAH (njJ3, § 50, see Pekahiah ; <^><\Kee 

[BXAQL], 0AK6C [P]). Son of Remaliah, king of 
Israel (735-730? See Chronology, §§ 32, 34), perhaps 
a Jcrahmeelite or Gileadite (see Remaliah, Akgob, 2), 
2 K. 162.5/C 16 r 5 Is. 7 1 2 Ch. 286 f. Wc hear more 
than usual of the successful usurper (originally a iii/// 1 
or 'high officer’ under Pekahiah) because he came 
into collision with the kingdom of Judah (see Ahaz, i). 
A few years afterwards another revolution hurled him 
from the throne. His death is referred to by Tiglath- 
pileser, who, according to Schrader {COT 1 247; KB 
232), claims to have killed Pekah himself. Winckler, 
however, reads differently, and makes Tiglath-pileser 
ascril>e Pekah’s death to his subjects, who probably 
felt the necessity of having a ruler who was acceptable 
to the Assyrian king (cp Hosea). See Israel, § 32, 
and on the war with the kingdom of Judah, in which 
Pekah is said to have taken part, see Rezin. 

t. K. c. 

PEKAHIAH {IVnfpa, ' Yah we opens [or enlightens, 
the mind],’ § 26, or else a clan-name = Pikhi; 4 ><\KeciAC 
[B], 4)AK6l&C [A], 4 ><\k€IA [L]), son and successor 
of Menahem, was murdered by Pekah (cp Akgob, 2) 
after a reign of two years (737-736 B.c.); but £ 5 L gives 
him ten years (2 K. 1522 ^!). 

It may be questioned whether this king does not owe his 
literary existence to a misunderstanding. The author of Kings 
made Jothain and Ahaz of Judah contemporaneous with Zech- 
ariah, Shallum, Menahem, Pekahiah, and Pekah, kings of 
Israel. We infer tins from the circumstance that 2 K. 158-31, 
which relates to these five kings, is interposed between 2 K. 15 7 
(accession of Jof ham) and 16 x (accession of Ahaz). This allow-s 
very short reigns for these five kings, and although the revolu¬ 
tionary tendencies of N. Israel, produced by the swift alterna¬ 
tions of political parties, may partly account for such short 
reigns, it will be some slight gain to remove Pekahiah from the 
list, as due to the error of a Jew'ish chronologist, who found the 
bold usurper Pekah sometimes referred to by the fuller name 
Pekahiah. T. K. C. 

PEKOD (Hip 2 ; in Jer. ckAikhcon (BNAQ], visit a 
[Vg ]: ; » n Ez ek. 4 ><\koyk [B], kai 4>oyA 

[A], cJjakoyA [Q]; nobiles [?], l^ciS), a Babylonian 
district mentioned in Jer. 5021 Ezek. 2323.f Granting 
that Merathaim should be Marrathim, S. Babylonia, 
we may naturally hold that Pekod, or rather Pekud, is 
not a symbolic name meaning ‘punishment,’ but a 
geographical name= Pukudu. In the Taylor cylinder 
inscription of Sennacherib, col. 1, line 45 (A'/? 2 84/.), a 
people called the Pukudu are mentioned with the 
Hamranu, the Hagaranu, and the Nabatu ; and one 
of the Egibi tablets refers to a city called Pikudu 
(Pinches, AVCxi. 92) which is evidently in Babylonia. 
At the same time, it is not certain that the prophetic 
writers meant this place. Both Jer. 60 and (partly) 
Ezek. 23 have probably been edited so as to refer to 
peoples not originally meant (see Prophet, § 45). 
For nips the prophets may have written [n]2im, Reho- 
both. See Merathaim ; also Crit. Bib. t. k. c. 

PELAIAH. 1. (it Vs, as if 1 Yahwe has done a 
wonder’ [cp 2 iTN^S], but originally an ethnic name to be ex¬ 
plained like PALt.u [q.v.] ; the n R an accretion [Che.]), a 
descendant of Zerubhabel ; iCh.324 (4>apa [ 15 ], tbaAaia [A], 

<Mia[L]). 

2. (ITnVs, «£aAaias [LI), a Levite, expounder of the law (see 
Ezra ii., § 13 [/.]; cp i., § 8, ii., § 16 [5], § 15 [«] c); Neh. 8 7 
(BRA om., <f>a\ai a? [L]) = i Esd. 9 48, Bfatas, RV Phalias 
(<f> iAia? [HJ. </ua 0 as [A], <£aAaia? (LJ), and signatory to the 
covenant (see Ezra i., § 7); Neh. 10 10 [11] (BN* om., <£eA<ta 
[Nc.a mg. A I, (f>a Aaia? [I.]). 

PELALIAH (rP^S, as if ‘Yahwe judges,’ § 36; 
but this name, like Jeroboam, presumably comes from 
• Jerahmeel,’ cp Pelaiah), a name in the genealogy of 

1 For the origin of this term see Eunuch. 
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Adaiah ; Neh. 11 12 (BN* om., cJjaA<\Aia [N cam e- Jnf A], 
4 ><\AA<\Aioy [Ej). t. k. c. 

PELATIAH (rPt^ 3 . as if ■ Yahw6 delivers,* §§ 30, 
53, but really an ethnic name=r Palti the H 

being probably an accretion [Che. ]). 

1. A descendant of Zerubhabel ; 1 Ch. 3 21 (<£aAAeri [B], <f>aA- 
Aerta [A], ^aAarta? [L]). 

2. A Simeonite captain, temp. Ilezekiah; 1 Ch. 4 42(<f>aAa€rma 
[B], (ftaXema [A], ^aAria? (L|). 

3. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7); Neh. IO22 
[23I, (<£aAna [BA], <}>a\S(ta (,y*|, <t>aA.T«ta [«?], <^aArta? [LJ). 

4. h. Benaiah, a ‘ prince of tin. people ' ; Ezek. 11 1 13 (</>aATiav 
[BAQrj, <£avTiai' (B* in v. 1 ]). 

Pelatiah and Jaazaniah are mentioned as belonging to a party 
of twenty-five men whom Ezekiel saw (in an ecstasy)at the door 
of the gateway of the temple. ‘And while I was prophesy¬ 
ing,’ says Ezekiel, 4 Pelatiah ben Benaiah died. And I fell on 
my face, and cried with a loud voice, Alas, O Lord, Yahwe, 
wilt thou make an end of the remnant of Israel?’ Possibly 
Ezekiel regarded this as prophetic of the lot in store for 
those who resembled Pelatiah. See Davidson, Kraetzschmar, 
Bertholet. 

PELEG (:6b, 4 ><nA£K [AEL] Phaleg), elder son of 
Eber, brother of Joktan, and father of Reu ; Gen. 
IO25 11 16^ ( 4 >aAk A* in v. 17) 1 Ch. 119 25 ( 4 )&Aex 
[U* b L 4 >AAer [B^L]); Lk. 3 35 t (AV Phalec). 
Taking this to be a geographical name, Knobel con¬ 
nected it with Phalga, a place situated at the confluence 
of the Chaboras and the Euphrates ; 1 for another sug¬ 
gestion see Lagarde, Or. 2 50. The root-meaning is 
commonly thought to be * division * (cp Gen. 10 25 [Rj] ; 

‘ in his days was the [people of the] earth divided,' 
1*1:623); cp. Judg. 5 15b, rvuVs, ‘tribal divisions’? 
(Moore, Bu.; AV ‘divisions;’ RV ‘watercourses’); 
cp District. In connection with a wider study of 
the names in Gen. 10 /., however, it is doubtful whether 
we can attach weight to conjectures based on the 
traditional reading 1 Peleg. ’ ‘ Arpachshad * is very 

possibly a corruption of ‘ Arab-cush ’ or ‘ Cush-Srab. ’ 
When we consider how often, in the OT genealogical 
lists, old names are split into two, it is very possible 
that Peleg and his son Re’u represent different fragments 
of Jerahnte’el (Sffirrr) — *• <?•, iVs = nVc, and , ijh=*n*\ 
Cp Pagiel. t. k. c. 

PELET ( 0 ^ 3 .* § 50). 1. Perhaps a secondary 

Calebite clan; cp Beth-palet (iCh.247: $aAe/c [B], <f>a Aer 
[A I, <J>aA*y 1 L]). 

2. b. Azmaveth, one of David’s warriors ; 1 Ch. 12 3 (lox^aAxjr 
[Bn], i/hiAAtjt [A], <fraA(T [L]). See David, § h (c). 

PELETH (n$> 3 ; on the origin of the form see 
Zarephath). 

1. A Reuhenite, father of On, the associate of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram ; Nu. 16 1 ($aAe0 [BAF], <£aAe< [ LJ). 

2. A Jerahmeelile ; iCh. 2 33 ( 9 a\e 9 [B], <f>a\e 9 [A], <f)aAar 
[L]). Cp Jerahmeel, § 3. 

PELETHITES, constantly coupled with the Che- 
RETHITES [7.^.], 2 S. 818 and elsewhere —/.<?., prob¬ 
ably, the Rehobothites (see Rehoboth). The con¬ 
nection of the Pelethites with the Negeb, and more 
particularly with Zarephath, may be regarded as in the 
highest degree probable (see Zarephath). Their true 
name indeed was ‘ Zarephathitcs,’ and a severe struggle 
seems to have been necessary before they became David's 
faithful servants. 

This depends, however, on the correctness of the view' (in 
itself extremely plausible; see Zarephath) that ‘Pelethites' 
or ‘ Zarephathites ’ should be restored in place of ‘Philistines.* 
not only in 1 S. 23 1 / etc., 30 17, but also in 2 S 21 15^ 
Cp Peleth ; Saul. § 3. 

Winckler (C/2 185) supposes that Plethi (or rather Pah i) is 
derived from Peleth, and that Krelhi (original form Karti?) 
and Palti are the names of the gentes of the Negeb from which 
David was descended. Peleth, according 10 him, is the same as 
Pelet in Beth-pelet (eSsvi'2), a place in the far S. of Judah to¬ 
wards Edom (Josh. 15 27). This ingenious view, however, does 
not take account of all the difficult textual phenomena. Prob¬ 
ably Pelet = Peleth = Zarephath. For another view see Jerah¬ 
meel, § 3. T. K. C. 

1 On the site of Phaliga see Peters, Nippur % 1 123, 311. 
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PENNY 


PELIAS 

PELIAS (neXiAC [B], ttmAgi<\c [A]), AV i Esd. 1 
934 = Ezra 1035, Bedeiah. 

PELICAN (HXfJ; rreAeKAN. opngon, 
pAKTHC, [or KOP&S? —transposition ; see 

Zeph. ]; onocro talus, but in Ps. pellicanus). One of 
the unclean birds, Lev. 11 18 Dt. 14 17. The relerenee 
in Is. 34 11, however, seems due to thoughtlessness, 
at least if kd'dth means the ' pelican,' for this bird (like 
the bittern) loves marshy ground, whereas Edom (to 
the fate of which Is. 34 is devoted) was to beeome 
parched. On the other hand, the ‘ pelican ’ is well 
plaeed in the ruins of Nineveh (Zeph. 214), for there 
are many reedy marshes near the Tigris. In Ps. 1026 , 
again, the reference to the peliean (if nxp means this 
bird) indicates a conventionalised zoology; for though 
it may be true that the term 1310 (EV in Ps. ‘wilder¬ 
ness’) does not eonvey the meaning of 'desert,' it 
is certainly applied to relatively dry districts where the 
peliean would not be at home. The rendering ‘ peliean,’ 
however, is by no means free from doubt. 

It has been suggested by the supposed etymology of 
kadth, viz. ‘to vomit,’ which accords with the pelican's 

well-known habit of regurgitating its food; cp Talnu pip ( = 
DNp). One would certainly have expected, however, to find the 
pelican indicated by more characteristic features in the OT 
literature. Noticing that in Ps. 102 6 the kadth and the kos 
( i . e ., ‘owl’) are mentioned in parallel lines, the question arises 
whether the former word may not be a mutilated form of 
kadyath , and mean ‘owl.’ We find Kpp, kadya (Ass. kadu), 
in Tg. Onk. of Lev. 11 17 for d'is, kos, and it is not impossible 
that two species of owl (a great and a small?) may have been 
combined by the psalmist as images of desolation. 

The pelican’s habit of ‘ storing great quantities of fish 
in the eapaeious pouch under its lower mandible, and 
then disgorging them to feed its young * is well known ; 
the fable of its feeding its young with its blood arose in 
Egypt, and was attached originally to the vulture (see 
Houghton, letter in Acad., Apr. 5, 1884, p. 243/.). 
There are, according to Tristram, two species of pelican 
found on the coasts of Syria— Pclicanus onocrotalus, or 
the White Pelican, and P. crispus, the Dalmatian 
Peliean, both birds of enormous size, about 6 ft. long, 
and the spread of their wings reaching over 12 ft. 
Tristram thinks that the allusion in Ps. 1026 a is to 
‘ the melancholy attitude of this bird as, after gorging 
itself, it sits for hours or even days with its bill resting 
on its breast' (NHP 251). T. K. C.— A. E. s. 

PELONITE (* 3 n 6 s). 1. 1 Ch. 11 27 27 10, a cor¬ 

ruption for Paltite (q.v.)—i.e., man of Beth-pelet (q.v.). 

2. 1 Ch. 11 36, a corruption for Gilonite— i . e ., man of Giloh 
(. q.v.)', see Eliam, i, Ahithophel (end). 

PELUSIUM (pp), Ezek. 30 15 AV m *- EV Sin. 

PEN. The earliest writing implement was probably the 
stylus (rp^ic, 1 rp& 4 >[e]iON, in late writers CTyAoc), 
a pointed bodkin of metal, bone, or ivory, used for 
making incised or engraved letters on lead, clay, stone, 
wood, or wax. Sueh was the pen of Isaiah (Is. 81; 
t23n, ypa<pis, stylus). The same word occurs in Ex. 324 
(EV ‘graving tool’; the implement with which the 
molten calf was fashioned ; F has petals), and should 
perhaps be read in Is. 44 13. See Pencil. The iron 
pen (bp3 Ey, ypafaiov (Sidrjpovu, stylus ferreus) is also 
mentioned in Job 1924 Jer. 17 1. The calamus or 
artindo, the hollow tubular stalk of grasses growing in 
marshy lands, was the true aneient representative of 
the modern pen. The use of sueh reed pens can be 
traced to a remote antiquity among the civilised nations 
of the East. 2 To make and mend them, a penknife 
(~is_n "iyn : Jer. 0623+) or 'scribes’ razor’ (see Beard) 
was required. A reed pen is probably intended in Ps. 
45 2 (ep, K&\afj.os, calamus) and in Jer. 88 (ay ; axotVoy; 
stylus), and in 3 Jn. 13 (xaXa/xoy). The earliest specific 
allusion to the quill pen is in the Etymologies of Isidore 

1 ypa<£i9 was also used for a fine brush ( penicillus , pencil) 
used in drawing. 

2 Hollow joints of bamboo were similarly employed. 
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of Seville, who died 636 A. D. (‘ instrumenta scribae 
calamus et penna . . . sed calamus arboris est, penna 
avis, cujus acumen dividilur in duo'). That, however, 
does not prove that the quill pen was not in use earlier. 
A bronze pen, nibbed like a modern steel pen, found 
at Pompeii, is now preserved iti the Museum at Naples. 

On the ‘ pen of the writer ’ (Judg. 5 14, ISO £ 3 V KV‘marshal's 
staff) see Scribe, 5. 

PENALTY (Pr. 19 19 RV). See Tribute, 7; cp 
Fine. 

PENCIL (TJC*, sired; 0 incomplete and corrupt ; Is. 
44 13! RV), the instrument with which the wood-carver 
made his first rough sketeh of the image he was to pro¬ 
duce. Kiinhi and others think of a red-coloured thread 
(hence AV’s ‘line’); RV m £- records the sense 'red 
ochre’; RV gives ‘pencil’ (cp Aq. Trapaypcupis — i.e., 
stilus); Xg.runcina — i.e., ‘plane.’ All plausible mean¬ 
ings, if justifiable. 

Tit?, however, seems to be corrupt; the root would mean ‘ to 
weave together.* We should expect D^n (see Pen). Haupt, 
however, would render nj? * compasses,’ and connect Ass. sirdu 
‘ yoke * (see SHOT, Isaiah, Heb. 137). 

PENDANTS (JTID'LD, Judg.826 RV, AV ‘collars’; 
niSBJ Is. 319 RV, AV ‘chains’). See Ring, 2. 

PENIEL (^N'OS), Gen. 3230 [31], in v. 31 [32] Penuel. 

PENINNAH (nj:S, § 71; cJ)6nn<\na [BAL]), 
wife of Elkanah (1 S. l2). 1 The name is apparently the 
singular of pen mi m, a word of doubtful signification, 
in AV ‘rubies' (see Ruby). As a woman's name it 
probably alludes to the complexion ; cp Lam. 47. 

vv. R. s. 

PENKNIFE ("lEDH "IL’H ; to SypoN Toy tpam- 

MATeooC ; scalpellum scribce), Jer. 3623f. See Pen. 

PENNY. Under this head we treat of the various 
coins of which the 1 Ireek namesaretranslated by ' penny,’ 
‘farthing,’and * mite ’ respectively, reserving the • drachm’ 
and ‘stater’ for separate discussion (see Stater). 

. penny is used in both AV and RV to represent 
5 -tjvdpiov (denarius), the silver eoin issued by the Roman 
. , Imperial mint; it was current in all parts 

1* denarius. t ^ e Empire, and in terms of it and its 
sixteenth part, the as, all public accounts were presented. 
Its normal weight during the time of Christ and until 
the reign of Nero was of the Roman pound— i.e., 
60 grains troy. 2 Its nominal value was 75k of the 
Imperial gold coin, or aureus; of lower denomina¬ 
tions, whieh were issued in bronze or copper, it con¬ 
tained 4 sestertii, or 16 asses. As an almost invariable 
rule it bore on one side (the obverse) the head of the 
Emperor or some member of the Imperial family, with 
titles—the ‘ image and superscription ’ mentioned in 
Mt. 2220 Mk. 12 16 Lk. 20 24. On the reverse is a 
representation (usually historical or mythological) with 
an inscription either alluding to the object represented, 
or amplifying the titles of the person who figures on the 
obverse. 

The denarius of Tiberius reproduced in next col. was issued 
between 16 and 37 a.d., and therefore current about the time of 
Christ. Around the laureate head of the Emperor runs the 
inscription ti . caesar . L>m . avg . f . avgvstvs (‘ Tiberius 
Caesar Augustus, son of the deified Augustus’). On the reverse the 
inscription i’ONTiF(ex) MAx(imus) completes the titles of Tiberius, 
whilst the seared figure, with her riuht hand resting on a sceptre, 
her left holding a flower, is the Empress Livia. 

This then is the kind of eoin in which the tribute was 
paid. A standard silver coin of the same normal weight 
(60 grs. troy) would at the present time be equivalent 
to 8]d. The legal value of the denarius, however, is 
better estimated by its relation to the aureus. That 
coin weighed normally 126.3 S rs - tro >’- an(i the denarius 

! Bateson-Wright (Has Israel ever in Egypt? 231) connects 
Peninnah with lephunneh, Elkanah being a son of Jeroham. 

2 The standard weight of the British shilling is 87.27272 
grains, that of the sixpence 43.63636. 
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was therefore legally equivalent to -fa of the same amount 
of gold, which, at the present rate of £3 : 17 : io£ for 
the ounce troy, works out at 9.83d. The best idea of 
the actual purchasing power of the denarius is gained 
from its employment as a fair day's wage for the agri¬ 
cultural labourer (Mt. 2O2-14), from the payment of two 
denarii by the good Samaritan, and from the fact that 
the Roman legionary’s pay in those times was 225 


Denarius of Tiberius. 

denarii a year, or § denarius a day. Hence it is clear 
that the American RV translation ‘shilling,’ if not 
entirely satisfactory, is nearer the mark than the English 
4 penny. ’ 

Farthing is the rendering adopted for two Greek 
words, the KobpavTrjs, kodrantes (tov Z(Tx aT0V Kobpdvrrjv, 

2 ‘Farthing ’ ' t ^ le * ast ^ art ^ in S'’ Mt- ^26 1 5 bo 

6 €<jtlv KodpavTrjs, 4 two mites, which 
make a farthing,' Mk. 12 42) and the aacrdptov, assart on 
( 5 eo arpovdia daorapiou tt wXetrat, 4 two sparrows sold 
for a farthing,’ Mt. 10 29, cp Lk. 126 ). Both names are 
of Latin origin, assort us being a by-form of as, and quad- 
ratts representing the fourth part of the as in the Roman 
divisional system. Assarion must be the name of a pro¬ 
vincial coin which corresponds in some way to the Roman 
as. In the Hellenistic system the unit was the silver 
drachm {for ordinary purposes ranking as equivalent to 
the denarius, but by the Romans for official purposes 
tariffed at J denarius or 12 asses). This drachm con¬ 
tained 6 6 ( 3 o\oL or 48 xaXxoi. Now the evidence of 
the coins of Chios (see Imhoof-Blumer, Griechische 
Miinzen, 660) shows that, in that island at least, the 
obol was equivalent to 2 assaria, and the drachm to 
12 assaria. Since assarion thus corresponds to as, it 
follows that the ^aX/coi's, chalkous (or ^ of the obol of 
2 assaria) corresponds to the quadrans (or J as). Kod¬ 
rantes may therefore be regarded as an alternative name 
for this chalkous, used especially where it was desirable 
to be understood by non-Hellenistic readers. Hence its 
occurrence in the explanatory clause in Mk. 12 42 ; its 
use by Mt. 526, where Lk. 12 59 has tt6p (see § 2), has 
been explained by Mt.’s familiarity with the Roman 
system of accounting. As regards the quadrans itself, 
the Roman coin of that name ceased to be issued early 
in the first century B.C. , and was revived for a short 
period under the Empire (from Nero to Trajan). There 
is no good evidence of its existence in the Roman currency 
during the time with which we are immediately con¬ 
cerned, nor is there any probability that a provincial 
coin was at any time known in common speech by 
the name of kodrantes. The bearing of this point on 
the text need not be discussed here. 

The word \ettt6v , lepton, already mentioned, is fittingly 
translated mite (Mk. 12 42 Lk2l2 and 12 59). As to 

3 ‘Mite ’ CO * n l * ieremuc h evidence confirming 

the equation of two lepta to one kodrantes 
given in the first passage, although most of that evidence 
seems to be derived from the same source. In Hebrew 
literature, however, we find the smallest Jewish coin, 
ptrUtah, equated with £ Roman as. We need not 
hesitate to identify lepton and ptrutah. From this, 
since we have identified chalkous and quadrans, it 
would seem to follow that the lepton was half the 
chalkous. Nevertheless, numismatists have serious 
difficulty in finding, among the small coins of Judma, 
separate denominations for chalkous and lepton. The 
minute pieces of the Hasmonaean and Idumaean rulers, 
which it has been proposed to regard as a different 
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denomination from the larger, seem to owe their small 
size and low weight to carelessness on the part of the 
rrioneyers, or to long circulation. On the other hand, 
the following consideration will show that chalkous and 
lepton are probably the same, and that the apparent 
discrepancy is due to different systems of valuation. 

In addition to the system (A), in which the drachm 

was equivalent to 12 assaria-asses, there was in 

4 rb lb- Judaea, at least during the second century, 

and lenton 3 another s >' stcm According to it 

ana lepton. (see Kei)1)edy( ^ the drachm was 

divided into 6 obols (ma'oth) and 24 assaria (issarim). 
To the same system presumably belonged the lepton- 
pcTfitah, which would bear the same relation to the 
assarion of system B as the chalkous-kodrantes did to 
the assarion of the system A. 

There is much probability in the view advocated by Ken¬ 
nedy that we have in this double system a case of ‘tariff’ 
and ‘current’ values. System A represents the values adopted 
for accounting, H those according to which coins pa>>ed in 
ordinary transactions. The three systems with which we have 
to reckon may thus be stated in tabular form, where in each 
column r is placed opposite the unit in terms of which the other 
denominations in that column are calculated. 


Denomination. 

Roman 

System. 

Provincial. 


System A. System E5. 

Denarius 

1 



Apaxfiij, drachtne 

m 

1 i 

1 

Sestertius 

i 



’O/SoA os, obolos 

m 

V 

V 

As 

tV 



'Aatrapiov, assarion 

iai 

* 

a 

Quadrans 

M 



XaAxou5-Ae7rr6r', 

chalkous-lepton 

IAI 




On system A, the assarion, as of the denarius estimated at 
9.83d., is to be rated at jfd., and the Ko&pavrqs, kodrantes (x<*A- 
kovs, chalkous) at 2 3 n d. On system B the assarion would be worth 
ykd., and the xoAKovs-XenTov, chalkous-lepton 4k d. It is prohably 
the lower values that we must assign to the words aacrapiov 
(assarion) and Aen-Tov (lepton) wherever they are used in the 
NT, since there is nothing to show that they are not used in a 
popular sense. 

If it is desirable not to use the actual Greek names, 
practical purposes are best served by the use of 4 penny’ 
for assarion, ‘farthing’ for kodrantes, and ‘mite’ for 
lepton. 

The identification of these minor denominations with 
extant pieces is hampered by two facts; very few 
ancient coins bear their names ; and bronze and copper, 
being token currency, were not issued according to 
accurate weight-standards. Size, in fact, rather than 
weight, seems to have been the distinctive mark of 
denomination. Among Jewish coins we have pieces of 
Herod I. which bear the letter X (Madden, p. nr), and 
of Agrippa II. with the inscription XAAK 0 T 2 (ib. p. 
146 ; the same legend occurs on other small coins issued 
perhaps from Antioch). The coin of Herod is probably 



Coin issued (by Pontius Pilate) in 29-30 a.d. 


like the latter, the xaXKo0s-Xe7rr6t', chalkous-lepton. Of 
coins actually issued during the time of Christ, the small 
pieces of the Procurators (from fa to fa of an inch in 
diameter, and weighing from 40 to 23 grs. troy), may¬ 
be regarded as of the same denomination, since they 
most nearly approach the two coins of Herod I. and 
Agrippa II. 

As an instance, we give the accompanying coin, which was 
issued in the 16th year (LIS) of the Emperor Tiberius (TIBePIOY 
KAICAPOC), and therefore by Pontius Pilate in the year 29-30 
a.d. The types are a sacrificial ladle (simpulum) and three ears 
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of corn bound together; on the reverse is the name of Julia 
(Livia), mother of the Emperor— IOYAIA KAIUAPOC. 

The assaria may have been coins like the larger 
pieces of Herod I. (Madden, 107; two specimens in the 
A . British Museum weigh 107.9 anc ^ 97 S rs - 
ssaria. reS p ect j ve iyJ. More probably, however, 
these were pieces of three xaAKoq chalkoi (Madden, 108), 
and the commonest assaria were coins of the Syrian 
Antioch. In addition to its coins with Greek inscriptions 
meant chiefly for local use, this mint issued a series with 
Latin inscriptions, and with the letters S.C. ( i.e ., Senatus 
consulto). These coins, resembling the issues of the 
Roman mint, were meant for more than local circulation. 
Under Augustus and Tiberius we find two denomina¬ 
tions ; the larger weigh from over 300 to 225 grs., and 
measure ii to 1^ inch ; the smaller, from 150 to 114 
grs., measure 1 to T ° 5 inch. The two denominations 
arc generally supposed to be the sestertius and the as. I n 
the smaller, therefore, we probably see the assarion of 
the NT. 


Assarion of the year 31 a.d. 

The assarion here illustrated was struck in the year 31 a.d. 
On the obverse, it bears a laureate head of the emperor with the 
titles Tl(berius) CAESAR AYG(ustus) TR(ibunicia) POT(es- 
tate) XXXI 11 ; on the reverse the letters S ’ C within a wreath. 

Literature .—See especially F. \V. Madden, Coins 0/the Jews 
(1881); A. R. S. Kennedy’s art. ‘Money’ in Hastings’ DB 3 
(1900), wff . G. F. H. 

PENTATEUCH. See Hexateucii. 

PENTECOST. In J and E 1 (Ex. 34 18-26, cp 23 10- 
17) the feast of weeks is the second of the three festivals 
1 t v tobe celebrated by the attendance of all 
males at the sanctuary. The expres¬ 
sions in the two forms of the law are not quite the same. 

Ex. 34 22 runs * thou shah observe the feast of weeks 
(nijnty in), [the feast] of the first-fruits of the wheat-harvest 
(C'pn TSp '[N22)’ ; Ex. 23 16, on the other hand, has ‘the feast 
of harvest, the first-fruits of thy labours which thou sowest in 
the field (Sj'B'JTO niM TS| 3 n JH).’ 

Substantially, both come to the same thing ; Ex. 3422 
is merely expressed more precisely. It is not the feast 
of corn-harvest as a whole that is spoken of, but the 
festival at its conclusion, the wheat-harvest being the last 
to be reaped. 

The time of celebration is thus clearly and distinctly 
fixed for the end of harvest. The first-fruits of the new 
harvest (-j'^yo ’">32) are now presented—more precisely, 
the first-fruits of the wheat-harvest, for the first-fruits of 
the barley-harvest are presented at the beginning of 
harvest, at the feast of unleavened bread. A more 
exact, yet equally relative determination of the date 
seems to lie in the plainly ancient name Sabubth ; at 
least it ’s so taken in Dt. 169, where the feast of weeks 
is brought into a close time connection with the feast at 
the beginning of harvest. The duration of the corn- 
harvest (it is only the corn-harvest that is to be taken 
into account) is computed at seven weeks—an estimate 
which still answers fairly well to the climatic conditions 
of Palestine. These seven weeks of the harvest are the 
great annual season of gladness, the weeks of joy, the 
weeks tear i&xfy. The ‘joy of harvest’ is proverbial 
among the ancient Hebrews (cp Is. 93[a]); the period 
opens and closes with the two feasts we have named. 

1 The question of the literary relationship of the two passages 
is discussed elsewhere (Passovek, § 1 ; cp Exodus ii., §§ 3, 4), 
but may he disregarded here, the answer to it having no bearing 
on the history of the development of the Pentecost feast. 
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The old law contains no further detailed enactment of 
any kind regarding this feast, the maimer of its celebra¬ 
tion, the sacrifices to be offered, or the like. Indeed, 
this is no case where definite offerings and legally fixed 
dues are to be rendered ; it is a question of voluntary 
presentation of first-fruits, as it still stands enacted in 
Dt. ( 16 10): ‘Thou shalt keep the feast of weeks unto 
Yahw6 thy God with a tribute of a freewill offering of 
thine hand which thou shalt give according as Yahwib 
thy God hath blessed thee. ’ 

The meaning of the gifts and of the feast as a whole 
is easily recognised when we hear in Hosca (94), that in 
exile the people shall have nought to eat but mourners’ 
bread, since none of it shall have come up into the house 
of Yahwe. By this gift made to God, a gift v\ hich in turn 
is consumed by men in the joyous sacrificial meal, the 
whole is made holy (see Taxation). That at the same 
time the gift has the character of a thank-offering is also 
manifest. The next step is easy : such an offering came 
to be regarded as a tribute of homage in which the deity 
is recognised as the * lord,’ the Baal of the land, and 
the bestower of the gifts of the soil. At how early a date 
this last conception came to be the leading and normative 
one we do not know. It finds explicit expression first 
in the passage of Dt. already quoted, where the offering 
to be offered at the feast is determined by the wealth of 
the offerer, in other words by the produce of his fields. 

The law of Dt., as already seen, adds nothing to the 
ancient custom ; all that it does is to lay greater stress 
2 j n jj on the character of the offering as a divine 
tribute which may be rightly claimed by the 
deity as due to him out of that which he 1ms bestowed 
on his human vassal. 'Phis appears also in the precept 
of Dt. 26 1 f. (see below). In spite of the general 
tendency of Dt. to assign a historical origin to the 
feasts, we do not find in it in the present case any such 
definite reference to the Exodus as is found in that of 
the passover (see Passover, § 6 ). Even here it is only in 
a quite general way that reference is made to the exodus 
when in Dt. 26 1 there is prescribed a sort of confession 
to be made at the bringing of the first-fruits ( = tithes; see 
Taxa tions), in which amongst other things the offering 
of the produce of the land is represented as a thanks¬ 
giving for the bestowal of the land. After the offering 
of the first-fruits at the autumn festival (see ’Taber¬ 
nacles, Feast of) had come to be so regarded, only 
a very short step was needed in order to bring the 
offering of the first-fruits at the harvest festival into 
connection with the same thought. 

More important, however, than the points just 
mentioned are the changes which, though not indeed 
intended and enjoined by Dt., inevitably arose in the 
case of this feast as a consequence of the concentra¬ 
tion of the worship at a central sanctuary ; the fixing 
of a definite day in the calendar, and the transformation 
of the celebration from being a popular festival to being 
an act of public worship. On these points see, further. 
Feasts, § 10. 

The third stage in the development of the three feasts 
ts marked by H in Lev. 23 15-21. Here again we find 
„ I tt j the date of the feast of weeks still left 

ii^E va & ue ' J ust as A is Dt. On the other 

Ze * hand, the amount and kind of the festal 
offering is more precisely determined in the law of H 
than before. It is no longer left to the discretion of 
the individual to bring as he chooses according to the 
yield of his land—this tribute of first-fruits has already 
become a fixed tithe to be paid at the sanctuary (see 
Taxation)— but it is now laid upon the entire commun¬ 
ity 1 to bring a definite first-fruit offering ; two first-fruit 
loaves (cT 32 n nnS) of new meal, of two tenths of an 

1 ‘ Out of your dwellings ’ (DDTl'nchSp) in Lev. 23 17 does not 
mean, as has been supposed (so Graf and others), ‘ out of each 
several house,' so that every householder or owner of land would 
have had the duty of bringing this offering ; it means ‘out of 
your laud ’— i.e., of home-grown flour (see Dillm. ad toe.). 
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ephah, baked with leaven. With the loaves is performed 
the ceremony of waving, whence the loaves are called 
‘wave loaves.’ They were to be leavened, for they 
were to be taken from what was in common daily use. 
In this we may safely conjecture a survival from ancient 
custom : at Ihe beginning of harvest in the feast of 
unleavened bread the grain was offered raw, or roasted, 
or in the form of quickly-baked unleavened cakes (see 
Passover) ; at the end of the harvest what was offered 
was fully prepared bread. It must not be taken as 
an argument against the antiquity of this religious 
custom that it is not mentioned in D or JE ; JE has 
no ritual prescriptions at all as to the bringing of these 
offerings, and L) has them only in the case of the 
passover, not in that of the harvest festival or of the 
autumn (ingathering) festival with its peculiar customs. 
For the pentecost offering H (Lev. 23 19) further orders 
two yearling lambs 1 as a sacrifice of peace offerings. 
The bread and the flesh, after having been presented to 
Yah we, fall to the lot of the priests. 

In the programme of Ezekiel, singularly enough, 
the pentecostal offering finds no mention; in 4 f>21, 
it has been introduced by a later hand and is absent 
from 0. 

The omission is perhaps connected with the fact that 
Ezekiel divides the entire ecclesiastical year into two portions, 
with two parallel series of feasts; thus no suitable place is left 
for pentecost. In any case, however, this proves that Ezekiel 
does not regard the feast of pentecost as of particular interest ; 
and from this we can infer further that in his time it was the 
least important of the great yearly festivals. 

In P (Xu. 2826/.) pentecost still continues to be a 
purely harvest feast. In agreement with the name 
p ‘ feast of the first-fruits ’ is the specific ritual 

* ’ prescription, the bringing of a meal offering 

of new meal. To this characteristic pentecostal offering 
P adds, besides the stated daily offering, an accumu¬ 
lated series of animal sacrifices, just as in the case of 
the passover : two young bullocks, one ram, seven he- 
lambs of the first year as a burnt offering, besides a 
meal offering of three tenth-parts mingled with oil for 
each bullock, two tenth-parts for the ram and one tenth- 
part for each lamb. Lastly, there is a sin-offering, 
consisting of one he-goat. The fixing of a definite date 
is in the case of pentecost the natural consequence of 
the passover being fixed for i5th-2ist Nisan. In P 
also we observe that a less value is attached to this 


feast than to the others : it is held only for one day, 
whilst the passover and tabernacle feasts are spread over 
a longer time. This valuation is also reflected in the 
fact that no significance as commemorating any event 
in the redemptive history of the nation is assigned to 
the festival. 


Later Judaism made up for what was lacking in the 
law in this respect, and gave the feast 
the historical interpretation which it had 
hitherto lacked. 


5. In later 
Judaism. 


It was assumed, in accordance with Ex. 19 1, where the giving 
of the law is dated on the third month after the Exodus, that the 
promulgation of the law on Sinai was on the sixth or seventh of 
Si wan, the day of the feast of pentecost ( Pesdck . 68 b ; cp JubiL 
li 61 17 14 1 15 1 where God’s covenants with Moses, Noah, 
Abraham, are made at new moon, or, as the case may be, on the 
sixteenth day of the third month). It is certain, however, that 
this metamorphosis of the feast of the corn harvest into the 
feast of the law-giving was late, probably not earlier than the 
destruction of the temple when the system of sacrifices and 
offerings came to an end. Even in Josephus and Philo we 
still find no trace of it. In Josephus (Ant. iii. 106 , § 252) the 
feast is called Asartha (acrapOa = Heb. rnxy, Aram. KFHXj;); so 
also in the Talmud ( Pesdck . 42 b and often). This expression 
will be intended to characterise the feast either as the ‘con¬ 
clusion ' of the great feast of unleavened bread, or as the closing 
harvest festival. In the more precise dating of the feast the 
second day of the feast of unleavened bread was taken as the 
starting point for which the fifty days were reckoned and the 
1 sabbath ’ of Lev. 23 15 was taken to mean the first day of that 
feast. 

We have dealt so far with the development of the 


1 In w. 18 19 various other offerings are also enjoined as in 
N T u. 28 27 /. These, however, do not belong to the original text. 
See Dillm. ad loc . 
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feast as shown in the various stages of the written 
a PrnhnhlA ie g islation - Unfortunately, in the case 

* origin. ^ east P entecost we are not in a 

position to show from the historical books 
at what period it began to be celebrated, or what part 
it played in the religious life of the Israelites, although 
many passages allude in quite general terms to various 
feasts. It is not till the period of later Judaism is 
reached that we are expressly informed of its regular 
celebration. The narrative in Acts shows a multitude 
of worshippers from foreign parts as attending the 
festival in Jerusalem (Acts 2 ; cp Jos. BJ ii. 3 i, Ant . 
xiv. 134 xvii. 162). The silence of the older literature of 
course proves nothing against the observance of the 
feast in earlier times as attested by Josephus. As 
bearing on the question of the antiquity of the festival, 
however, the following circumstance is not without 
interest. So far as the great spring festival at the be¬ 
ginning of harvest is concerned, we hear that even the 
pre-Mosaic period knew something of the kind (see Pass- 
over) ; of the autumn feast we are told that even the 
Canaanites had observed a closely allied festival and 
this festival had already become almost fully naturalised 
in Israel at the time of the division of the monarchy, 
as we see from 1 K. 12 32 (see Tabernacles, Feast ok). 
Pentecost, on the other hand, is not only relegated to a 
very subordinate part in P and passed over in complete 
silence by Ezekiel, but is also left unmentioned as 
existing in the older time. It would be too much to 
infer from this single circumstance that the feast was of 
late origin ; and even from the difference of name in J 
and E (see above, §1) it is by no means safe to conclude 
that it did not arise till after the revolt of the ten tribes 
(so Steuernagel on Dt. I61). Even on the assumption 
that E belonged to the northern kingdom and J to the 
southern (though this is by no means certain), all that 
could with certainty be inferred, would be a diversity 
of local designation, which there may very well have 
been, even in the case of an ancient feast. 

There are other considerations, however, which, taken 
in conjunction with what has been already adduced, 
suggest the secondary character of pentecost. Under 
Feasts (q.v .) the general thesis has already been 
propounded that all three feasts of harvest and in¬ 
gathering were of Canaanite origin. This applies to 
pentecost in particular, in so far as it at least presupposes 
settlement in the country, and if it is of equal antiquity 
with the feast of the ingathering it will in all probability 
have had its origin also in the Canaanite worship. If, 
however, we closely scrutinise the significance of the 
feast we shall find that, coming between passover and 
tabernacles, it is, strictly, a superfluity. For this 
reason Ezekiel is able quietly to set it aside. If the 
purpose of the feast is to consecrate the harvest by 
offering the first-fruits to God, that has already been 
done at the passover feast, and very fittingly, at the 
beginning of harvest. If the chief stress is to be 
laid on its character as a harvest thanksgiving, then 
again it seems somewhat superfluous alongside of the 
great feast of the ingathering which was held at the 
close of the entire year’s husbandry; there was no real 
occasion for a special feast of thanksgiving or consecra¬ 
tion for each separate kind of produce. Strict symmetry 
is somewhat broken if a feast is held at the begin¬ 
ning and at the end of the corn harvest whilst there 
is only one to celebrate the ingathering of the fruits of 
vineyard and orchard. Thus arises the conjecture that 
perhaps the opening and closing feasts connected with 
the corn harvest were not, originally, essentially distinct 
feasts celebrated invariably and everywhere as separate ; 
that it was one and the same feast celebrated at 
different times, according to the nature of the case, 
in different parts of the country. The difference 
between the times at which harvest begins is in 
Palestine very considerable ; between the climate of the 
Jordan valley and that of Jerusalem and the colder 
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districts of the ' hill country * it amounts to some three 
or four weeks. The beginning of the harvest at 
Jerusalem and the close of the harvest in the Jordan 
valley approximately coincide. In this way it becomes 
easy to see how, out of a single harvest festival, when 
celebrated at such different times, there should ulti¬ 
mately have arisen, as the separate districts of the 
country were brought into closer relations and religious 
customs tended more and more to be assimilated, a 
double feast, or to speak more accurately, a double 
celebration of the same festival idea. The connection 
of the passover with the feast of unleavened bread —a 
connection whereby the latter was thrust into the back¬ 
ground by the passover feast—could not but favour the 
rise of an independent harvest festival. 

See the relative sections in the Archaeologies of Saalschutz, 
De Wette, Ewald, Keil, De Visser, Ben- 
7 . Literature, zinger, Nowack; Orelli’s art. ‘Pfingsten’ in 
PREP), vol. xi.; also the literature cited 
under Feasts and Passover. i. b. 

PENUEL or PENIEL ‘nSV?? [Gen. 32 3 o[ 3 i] 

31 [32]]; Egypticised as Penu’aru [WMM, As. u. Eur. 
168] ; 4 >&noyhA [BNAL], but in Gen. eiAoc TOY 
0 £Oy)* 

1. A place mentioned in connection with Jacob’s 
wrestling with a divine being (Gen. 3231 [32], cp 33 10), 
and with the story of Gideon (Judg. 88/, 17); fortified, 
it is said, by Jeroboam (1 K. 122$). In Phoenicia the 
name 0 eot 5 Trpoauirov was given to a promontory near 
Tripolis (Strabo, xvi. 215/), perhaps because in profile 
it suggested a huge face. The god referred to in 
Penuel, ‘face of God,’ would be the God, originally 
hostile to the Jacob-tribe, who was worshipped at the 
sanctuary of the city (?) of Penuel. Where was this city 
situated ? From the story in Genesis, as it stands, no 
sure conclusion can be reached, since it is uncertain (1) 
on which side of the Jabbok (q.v. ) J's narrative means 
us to place Penuel, and (2) whether originally the story 
of Jacob at Penuel may not have been quite unconnected 
with the crossing of the Jabbok (or Yarmuk?). Conder 
thinks of the summit of the Jebel Osha’ in S. Gilead ; 
Merrill (East of the Jordan , 370) of the Tulul ed-Dahab 
(‘ Hills of Gold’), between which the Jabbok forces its 
way into the Jordan. It was at any rate on a hill 
(Judg. 88), and it was near Succoth (if the received 
reading is correct), as both the Gideon-story and the 
Jacob-story agree. If the present writer’s view of the true 
form of the name now read ‘ Succoth ’ be accepted, Penuel 
will be the Hebrew name of the ‘tower,’ or castle, of 
Salhad (the true reading, notonly for Jegar-sahadutha 
in Gen. 31 47, but also for ‘Succoth’ in Gen. 33 17a, 
Judg. 8 sjf). See Succoth, and cp Wrestling. 

The reference to ‘ Penuel ’ in 1 K. 12 25 is due to corruption of 
the text. VxUS should probably be >33, ‘the Israelites.’ 

2. Penuel appears twice as a personal name : (a) in the gene¬ 
alogy of Judah, 1 Ch. 44, cp v. 18 Jered; (b) in that of 
Benjamin (§ 9 , ii. / 3 ) in iCh. 825 (^R'33 {Kt.]; ^eAirjA [B]>. 

T. K. C. 

PEOPLE (DP), Gen. 116 . See Gentiles. 

peor pirsn, ‘ the Peor,’ as if ' the cleft ’ ; or, if the 
name is correct, cp [" 1 X 2 , Paran ; (J^ofcop 1 )- 

1. A mountain ‘ that looketh toward Jeshimon ’ (AV), 
or ‘ that looketh down upon the desert ’ (RV), i. e ., NE 
of the Dead Sea (Nu. 2328); cp ‘Baal (of) Peor.’ It 
was on 1 the top of the Peor ’ that Balaam is said to 
have delivered his third oracle, and though a Mt. Peor 
is mentioned nowhere else, it is conceivable that a 
mountain not far from Beth-peor might have borne this 
name ; Eusebius (23 3 79 300 2) at any rate asserts this. 

It is, however, as Bennett (Hastings, DB, 3743 a) truly 
says, ‘not certainly identified.’ Conder’s eloquent 
description of the prospect from his ‘ cliff of Peor ’— i.e ., 
the narrow spur which runs out to Minyeh, overlooking 
the Dead Sea (Heth and Moab$\ 146/.)—may indeed 
make one wish to adopt his view of the scene of Balaam’s 
1 There is mention of a <f>oyoip in Tobit 1 2 [**]. 
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prophecy; but, even if we accept the text as it stands, there 
are reasons against it, as well as against rival theories. 
Cp Beth-peor ; Driver, Dt. 62, Buhl, Pal. 123. Well- 
hausen (CH 113) and Ed. Meyer (ZA T 1 129)assume the 
identity of ‘ Peor’ and ‘ Pisgah,’ which may be practic¬ 
ally right, but raises a serious critical problem. Recog¬ 
nising this, B. W. Bacon (Trip. Trad. 229) supposes 
‘ the Peor ’ in Nu., l.c., to have been substituted by R JK 
for ‘ the Pisgah ’ (cp Nu. 21 20). The problem of ‘ Peor,’ 
however, cannot be treated alone ; the set of names to 
which it belongs needs critical examination. ‘ Peor,* 
wherever it occurs, may be corrupt. See Nebo, § 2. 

2. A late abbreviation of Baal-peor ( q.v .). Nu. 25 18 31 16 
Josh. 22 17 (cp Dillm.). 

3. See Pau. 

4. A Judahite town, mentioned only by ©bal i n Josh. 15 59^ 
(<f>ayo)p) and by Eusebius (OS 300, 4 </>oywp), identified with the 
mod. Kh. Fdghur, SW. from Bethlehem on the way to Hebron. 

PERAZIM, MOUNT (D^Dnn ; for © see^AAL- 
perazim), Is. 282if, commonly identified with Baal- 
perazim. 

In Crit. Bib., however, Cheyne reads for D’lns D'siS Tj;, 
‘(against) the city of liars,’ [| 0 ,_ l .32 Dy. (On j”ns see Cheyne, 
Ps.( 2 ), on Ps. 17 4 A) 

PERESH (D^D ; B om. (j)&pec [AL] ; Phares) a 
Machirite name ; 1 Ch. 7 i6f. Peresh has a brother 
called Sheresh, and yet the text continues ‘ his sons were 
Ulam and Rekem.' ‘Sheresh’ is possibly a corrupt 
variant of ‘ Peresh ’ (Che.). Cp Manasseh, § 9, ii. 

PEREZ ([“JD, apparently ‘a breach,’ but see below; 
<J><\pec). son of Judah by Tamar (Gen. 3829 [J], 46 i 2 [P], 
Ruth 4 1218, where AV Pharez ; Mt. I3 AV Phares). 
In Neh. 11 4 (crepes [B], cp Peresh and Sheresh in last 
article) the ‘children of Perez,' are the Perez clan, 
called in Num. 2620 [P] the Pharzite, RV Perezite 
('pan [gentilic], d <papea[i] [L]). Probably a place- 
name as well as a clan-name ; see 2 S. 5 20, where, 

‘ perazim ’ in Baal-perazim is popularly explained by 
‘ perez-maim' (an outburst of water). In 2 S. 623/, 
it has been maintained elsewhere (see Mulberry), we 
should probably restore a place-name Perez-jerahme’elim 
(see below), and the same place-name meets us in 
2 S. 68 as Perez-UZZAH. The special mention of ‘ the 
house of Perez ’ in Ruth 4 12 and the appending of the 
4 generations of Perez’ in Ruth 4 18-22 (cp Ruth, Book 
of) are completely accounted for by the theory that there 
is an older story underlying the narrative of Ruth, in 
which certain members of a Jerahmeelite family were 
made to take a journey to Missur (not Moab). Zarephath 
of Missur was a natural refuge for a Jerahmeelite family. 
Bethlehem (a corruption of Beth-jerahmeel ?) had a 
Jerahmeelite or Calebite connection (1 Ch. 2 192450/), 
and the post-exilic genealogical theorists regarded Hezron 
b. Perez as the father of Jerahmeel and Caleb (1 Ch. 2 9). 
See Ruth. 

As to the origin of the name : the origins suggested in Gen. 
3829 and 2 S. 620, to which we may add 2 S. G7 (on the theory 
that the Zarephathites and not the Philistines were the captors 
of the ark) are popular fancies. ‘Perez,’ we may reasonably 
conjecture, is a mutilation and corruption of Zarephath, just as 
Tamar (q.v.) is perhaps a corruption of Jerahme’elith. It is 
very significant that in Neh. II4 Shephatiah, who in Ezra88 is 
closely related to Michael— i.e., Jerahmeel (see Michael, 10)— 
appears as son of Mahalaleel (q v.) which is another popular 
or literary distortion of Jerahmeel, and that Mahalaleel is called 
a son of Perez. ‘ Perez Jerahmeelim’ is therefore fully justified. 
Cp Shephatiah, 9. t. k. C. 

PEREZ-UZZAH (2 S. 68, or Perez-uzza 1 Ch. 13 n; 
Aiakotth [BNAL] 0 za [or &zz<\]). as if ‘Breach of 
Uzzah. 1 The name of the place where Uzzah (q.v.) died, 
on the way from Kirjath-jearim to the ‘ city of David.* 
Probably, however, the name was rather different in the 
ancient story on which 2 S. 61-13 is based. The name 
which seems to be required is Sarefath (riSTs). out of 
which Peres (pa) may easily have arisen ; ‘ Uzzah ’ has 
perhaps come from 'azzah (nty), which was appended to' 
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Sarefath , as rabbah ('great *) was appended to Sidon 
(Josh. 118 1928). ' Perez-uzzah ' thus became 'Strong 

(city) Zarephath.’ See Zarephath. 

Winckler’s view (Gl 2 199) may be compared ; see also H. P. 
Smith’s Commentary. <j*. K. C. 

PERFUME (njr\ rokak; MYPON MypevpiKON, 
MypeyiKON. unguentum , Ex. 30 a 53 st; or D'npl, 
rikkuhim , joyc makp&n <\no coy [BNAQ], Va 
M ypeyiA coy [Symm. in Q ,n *-; so Aq. cyN 0 eceic, 
Theodot. MypeyOYC]* pigmenta tua, Is. 57 9+). 
The art of manipulating and compounding odori¬ 
ferous substances for the gratification of the sense of 
smell, is (needless to say) very ancient and very widely 
diffused, especially in the East, still the principal 
source of supply. For their supply of odoriferous 
materials the ancients, like ourselves, were dependent 
mainly on the vegetable kingdom — most frequently 
the odoriferous gum-resins or balsams which exude 
naturally or from wounds in the trunks of various trees 
and shrubs, but sometimes the wood, bark, or leaves 
themselves, rarely the flowers or seeds. There is no 
evidence of the Israelites having been acquainted with 
the use in perfumery of the animal products which else¬ 
where have played so great a part, such as Ambergris, 
Castor, Civet, Musk; perhaps the only animal substance 
so employed by them was Onyciia [q.v. ). 

See Aloes, Almug, Balm, Balsam, Bdellium, Calamus, 
Cane, Cassia, Cinnamon, Frankincense, Galbanum, 
Ladanum, Myrrh, Saffron, Spice, Spikenard, Stacte, 
Storax. The list supplies important evidence as to the geo¬ 
graphical extent and limits of Hebrew trade and commerce (see 
Trade and Commerce). 

As for the modes of preparation : some of the most 
important modern methods—such as those of distillation, 
infusion, tincture, enfleurage—were wholly unknown. 
The method of treatment with boiling oil or heated fat 
so as to produce a precious oil or ointment was, however, 
familiar ; the process is apparently alluded to in Job 
41 31 [23]. The pestle and mortar (Prov. 2/22), too, 
were indispensable for the preparation of the 4 powder 
of the merchant’ [‘perfumer,’ see <£] Cant.36. 

Perfumes may be applied either as fumigations or as 
unguents. On the former compare Incense. 1 On the 
latter compare Oil, Anointing, Perfume Boxes. 

On the religious symbolism of perfume and its use in 
divine service and in exorcisms see Incense, Magic, 
and Sacrifice, 2 and on its place in social and festive 
life compare Dress, § 4, and Meals, § ir. 

PERFUME BOXES, AV ‘tablets’ (CTDSn 'jPD, 
dalle hanniphes , Vg. olfactoriola ), Is. 32 of. A bag of 
myrrh was sometimes suspended from the neck (Cant. 

113). But there is no other passage in which ^*33, niphes 
can be proved to mean ‘ perfume ’; the supposed refer¬ 
ence to ‘scented words’ in Prov. 279 (& : Eynsy) is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful. Hence Haupt (on Is. 3 20 in SBOT, 
Heb.) would connect this trDJ with Ass. pasahi , ‘to 
anoint oneself’ (cp napsastu, Del. HWB, 551). 

* Boxes of unguents ’ may perhaps be meant. W. R. 
Smith thought that ‘ some kind of amulet ’ was intended. 

PERFUMERS. RV’s substitute for AV’s Apothe¬ 
caries {q.v.). 

By one of the curiosities of textual corruption the ‘Jerah- 
meelites’ (who stepped into fresh prominence after the exile) 
have become in the text of Neh. 38 O'npin, ‘ the perfumers’; by 
a similar corruption in v. 32, they have become D'^Tin, ‘ the 
merchants ’ (Che.). Cp Spice Merchants. 

PERGA (neprH, Acts 13 i 3 /., H25; perga). z 
Perga lay, according to Strabo (667), on the river 


1 The nnbjp of Ex. 30 35 , 'perfume' in AV, is in RV rightly 
translated Incense. So also Ecclus. 49 1; RV * incense pre¬ 
pared by the work of the apothecary,’ Heb. ‘salted, the work, 
etc. ,’ npn wyc nSocn o'sd map- 

2 See Tobit 83 Ecclus. 8848 and reff. in Rtl. Sem. 453, and 
on the msm (cpFRANKiNCENSE)see Incense, § 4 (i),S acrifice. 

3 But Perge in Plin. HH 5 26, Perga, Pomp. Mela, 1 14. 
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Cestrus, 60 stades, or m., from its mouth, the river 
being navigable as far as the town. As a matter of fact, 
the ruins of Perga at Murtana , aboift 12 m. NE. of 
Adalia (Attalia), are about 5 m. \V. of the Ak-Su 
(Cestrus), but about the distance inland indicated by 
Strabo (hence Ptol. v. 5 7 reckons Perga among the in¬ 
land towns— fieadyeioi). The acropolis of the city was 
one of the heights on the fringe of the plateau betw-een 
the Cestrus and the Catarrhactes : the town, in Strabo’s 
time, and in the time of Paul, lay on the plain to the 
south of the hill. 

On the hill itself stood the great temple of Artemis (Strabo, 667 ; 
«Vi perfutpov tojtov TO Trji Utpyaiae ’Apre/juSos iepof ): six 
fragmentary granite columns on a platform to the SE. of the 
hill have been considered to belong to the Artemisium ; but 
this opinion is rejected on grounds of style by Petersen, in 
Lanckoronski (Stddte Pamph. 1 36). 

The greatness of the city was closely connected with 
the w-orship of Artemis (cp coins). Though called 
Artemis by the Greeks, this deity was similar to the 
Artemis of Ephesus (see Diana), and the same as the 
Cybele of northern and eastern Phrygia. On coins she 
is sometimes Vanassa Preiia (written in the Pamphylian 
alphabet), ‘the Bergman Queen’ (according to inter¬ 
pretation given by Ramsay in /. Hell. Stud., 1880, 
p. 246, now commonly accepted), sometimes Artemis 
of Perga (’Aprlpudos UcpyaLas : see coin figured by 
Conybeare and Howson, 1 194). The type is either 
that of the Greek huntress Artemis, 1 with sphinx or 
stag by her side, and armed with the bow, or a native 
type representing the cultus-image, a stone column 
bearing a rude resemblance to a human figure (see 
Paphos, § 2). It is to this same deity that the name 
Leto belongs (cp inscr. published by Rams, in Bull, de 
Corr. Hell., 1883, p. 263: lepta dta (3iov dtas Atjtov* 
rrjs HepyaUw TrdXeojs ; and see Rams. Cities and Bisk, 
of Phrygia, I90/.). An annual festival was held in her 
honour (Strabo, /. c .). It is clear from this that Perga 
would be a centre of native feeling, in opposition to the 
Hellenic city of Attaleia, a later foundation. Hence 
the preaching of Paul and Barnabas made apparently 
no impression during their short stay ; and the town 
was not sufficiently important to call for long-continued 
effort (contrast the case of Ephesus). For the probable 
route of Paul northwards, see Pisidia. 

Perga and Side (q.7'.) seem to have been rivals in dignity, and 
both on their coins claim the title metropolis, and in ecclesiastical 
administration (but apparently not in civil) Pamphylia was 
divided between the two cities, Perga being the metropolis of 
the western part; when this division of the bishoprics between 
the two metropolitans was made, is not known. During the 
Byzantine period, Perga gradually fell into decay, and Attaleia 
took its place as the seat of the metropolitan and the chief city 
of Pamphylia. (For the history of Christian organisation in 
Pamphylia, see Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of AM 415^, and papers 
by Gelzer in JPT xii.). w. J. W. 

PERGAMOS (eic TTe^r&MON, Rev. In; eN 

JlfpyapLw, Rev. 2 12, thus leaving the nom. uncertain. AV 
Pergawos—T] TUpyayo^ [Lat. Pergamus], found in Paus. v. 13 3, 
ev 17? ITepyap.a> rf) vnep nOTapov Kcuxov ; id. vii. It) 1, viii.49, 
etc., and in other authors. RV Pergatnum — to II ipyapov [Lat. 
Pergamum], the usual form in inscriptions and authors [so 
always in Strabo and Polybius]). 

A Mysian city, about 15 m. from the sea, command¬ 
ing the valley of the Caicus (Bakir Chat), from which 

1 Historv r * ver ]t vvas d * stant a bout 4 m. to the N. 

’ ry* This district was the richest land in Mysia 

(Strabo, 624). The earliest settlement occupied the 
conical hill, 1000 feet high, which rises between the 
Selinus on the \V. and the Cetius on the E., both flowing 
southwards into the Caicus. The later Hellenic and 
Roman city spread over the ground at the foot of the 
hill, south-westwards beyond the Selinus. The modern 
tow-n of Bergama covers part of the site of the lower 
town. The hill w’as the Acropolis of the later city. 

The town w*as of little importance until after the 


1 Sometimes this type shows the variation of a long tunic, in 
place of the ordinary short tunic appropriate to the huntress 
goddess. 
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death of Alexander the Great. On its strong hill King 
Lysimachus deposited 9000 talents of his treasure, and 
this was appropriated by its guardian, Philetaerus of 
Tion in Pontus to found the independent kingdom of 
the Attalids (Strabo, 623 /.). With the support of 
Seleucus, the King of Syria, Philetaerus consolidated 
his power (284-263 B.c. ) and bequeathed it to his 
nephew Eumenes I. (263-241 B.c.). The glory of 
Pergamos began with the reign of Attalus I., another 
nephew of Philetaerus (241-197 B.c. ). The prestige of 
the Pergamene kings was gained by their championship 
of Hellenic civilisation against the Gauls or Galatians, 
who for long terrorised western Asia (see Galatia, § i). 
After defeating the Gauls near the sources of the Caicus 
(cp Paus. i.82), Attalus took the title of king. His 
success inspired Pergamene art. 1 Other victories added 
to the dominions of Attalus a large part of western Asia 
Minor, as far as Pamphylia (Pol. I841) ; and he enlarged 
his capital so that it became the fairest city in the East. 
Then the Seleucid power increased, and the Pergamene 
kingdom was reduced to its original narrow limits ; but 
having sided with Rome in the struggle with the Seleucid 
monarchy Attalus gradually reconquered his lost posses¬ 
sions, and by the peace of 189 B.c. received from Rome 
all within the Taurus. Under his son, Eumenes II. 
(197-159 B.c. ), Pergamos reached the zenith of her 
splendour. He carried on the artistic and scientific 
schemes of his father. He it was who built the great 
Altar of Zeus, and beautified the temple and grove of 
Athena Nicephorus below the Acropolis (cp Strabo, 624, 
Pol. 16 1). He also enlarged the library founded by 
Attalus, which rivalled ultimately that of Alexandria, and 
contained 200,000 books (Strabo, 609). Attalus II., his 
brother (159-138 b.c.), founded Attalia and Phila¬ 
delphia (q.v.). Attalus III., the last king (138-133 
B.C. ), who inherited little of the capacity of his ancestors, 
left a will 2 stipulating that Pergamos and other cities 
should be free, whilst the rest of his kingdom was be¬ 
queathed to the Romans. One Aristonicus, who 
claimed to have the blood of the Attalids in his veins, 
made an abortive attempt to seize the kingdom. 

Pergamos continued to be the capital of the Roman 
province 3 (from 129 b.c.), even as it had been the 
capital of the Attalid monarchy—a position which had 
its justification in history, and was recognised for at 
least the next two hundred years. There is, however, 
nowhere any express statement to this effect. 4 

The three cities, Smyrna, Pergamos, and Ephesus were in 
fact rivals for the honour of being capital of the Province (each 
called itself vpioTr} ’AcrtasX and in this struggle Pergamos had 
nothing but her history to set against the steadily growing com¬ 
mercial supremacy of her rivals ; and in the end the rivals won. 
Ephesus, lying on the main route of eastern trade, asserted her 
superiority over both Smyrna and Pergamos. 5 Probably the 
practical fact of the supremacy of Ephesus was recognised 
popularly long before it became the official view, and the change 
came about gradually and without any official imperial enact¬ 
ment. The order of enumeration in Rev. In, Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Pergamos, etc., is true to the facts of the time, and the two 
commercial cities stand at the head of the list. 

That for the first two centuries of the Roman occupa¬ 
tion of Asia Pergamos was in the official view the chief 

1 Plin. HJV 34 84 ; Paus. i. 25 2. See Harrison, Myth, and 

Mon. 0/Anc. Athens , 4^4/.; Gardner, Hist. 0/Gk. Sculpture , 
452 /C . . 

2 Suspicion has sometimes been cast upon the genuineness of 
the will; but an inscription has vindicated the honour of Rome 
(see Frankel, Inschriften von Perg. i., no. 249). 

3 Phrygia Magna had been separated from the rest of the 
Pergamos realm; it was given to Mithridates of Pontus until 
120 n.c., when he died. It was not definitely attached to the 
Province of Asia until Sulla’s lime, 84 B.c. 

4 For the expression of Pliny, IINb 30, longe clarissimmn 
Ashe , is simply on a level, with that of Strabo, 623, hrifya Gjs 
iroAis, both primarily referring to the place of the city in history 
and art. Strabo’s remark, l.c., e\et fie rtva -pyefiovlav v pos rovs 
TOTTOu? tovtous to Tlipya/xov, shows how little we have to do 
with any definite officially-fixed status. 

5 The long struggle for supremacy has continued, and 
Ephesus has had to yield the palm to Smyrna, which is now the 
greatest city in Asia Minor (see Murray, Handbook to AM, 70 /., 
and cp Smyrna), 
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city of the province, is to be gathered indirectly from 

2. Reference the fact t , hat ' as 2 9 B C -- the 

in Rev 2 possessed a temple dedicated to Rome and 
x ‘ Augustus by the Provincial Synod (Kon/d? 
’A alas) as its place of meeting (Tac. Ann. 4 37). 
Ephesus was not then recognised as a leading city. 
Pergamos thus gained the honour of the Neokorate 
before either Smyrna (temple erected to Tiberius, 26 
A.D., Tac. Anti. 456) or Ephesus 1 (temple to Claudius, 
41-54 A.D. possibly). The second Neokorate (and 
second temple of the Emperors) in the case of Pergamos 
dates from the reign of Trajan ; in the case of Ephesus 
only after 127 A.D. , in the reign of Hadrian (see Neo- 
coros). The discussion of this point is necessary as 
upon a correct appreciation of the position of the city 
depends the interpretation of the striking phrase of Rev. 
213, ‘thou dwellest, even where Satan’s seat is* (so 
AV ; better, RV • where Satan’s throne is,’ ttirov 6 $p6uo$ 
rod maraud.). 

Various interpretations have been proposed. 

(a) In view of the special prominence at Pergamos 
of the worship of four of the greatest deities 2 of the 
pagan religion—Zeus, Athena, Dionysus, and Asclepius 
—some have referred the phrase thereto. Zeus Soter 
(the Saviour), Athena Nicephorus (Bringer of Victory) 
were honoured as having given victory over the Galatai. 
Athena’s greatest temple as Warden of the City (Polias) 
occupied nearly the highest point of the Acropolis. 
This view must be rejected on the ground that Pergamos 
in no wise stood in the position of champion of pagan 
ritual against Christianity. Moreover, in Asia Minor 
the most formidable rival of the new religioh w r as not 
the religion of Greece, but the development of that 
primitive Oriental nature-worship which presented itself 
with overpowering might in the cult of the so-called 
Aphrodite of Paphos and Diana of Ephesus. 

If any city and worship merited the figure in the Apocalypse, 
it was Ephesus with her goddess Diana ; more especially as 
perhaps already at the time of the composition of the Apocalypse 
there had occurred a pagan revival at Ephesus (this revival took 
place as early as 104 a.d. See Ilicks, /user. 0/ Brit. Mus. 
867-87, and cp Rams. Ch. in Rom. Emp. 143). 

(< b ) More specifically, some have seen in the phrase a 
reference to the great Altar of Zeus on the terrace below' 
the temple of Athena Polias. 

The sacrificial altar proper consisted, like that at Olympia, of 
the ashes of the sacrifices (Paus. v. 13 8), but rose in this case 
from the centre of a platform about 90 feet square and 20 feet 
high, with a flight of steps cut into it on the western side. This 
substructure has been recovered, together with the famous frieze 
of the. Gigantomachia which ran round it. This frieze is ‘a 
theatrical work of tremendous energy ’ (Holm, Gk. Hist., ET, 
4468): in it the whole Hellenic pantheon appeared in conflict 
with the Giants, many of the latter being represented with a 
human body ending in serpents’ coils (see Mitchell, Hist. 0/Gk. 
Sculpture, 573/A 

Artists’ skill combined with the natural grandeur of 
its position to make the great altar a fit emblem of the 
kingdom of Satan as the smoke of the sacrifice rose into 
the air from the huge platform 800 feet above the city. 
Still, we must be on our guard against our modern feeling 
for what is picturesque or grand. Would a dweller in 
the great cities of Asia, among the treasures of an art 
w’hich lived only through its connection with religion, 
feel that the altar at Pergamos was something apart and 
typical ? 

(r) A third view is that the reference is to the worship 
of Asclepius, whose temple was, as usual, the centre of a 
medical school, with the right of asylum (Tac. Ann. 
363; Paus. ii. 268 ). Under the empire this cult was 
fashionable (cp coins), and Asclepios ultimately became 
the representative deity of the city. The snake w r as his 
special attribute (cp art. * Asklepios ’ in Roscher’s Lex . 

1 The temple dedicated to Augustus some time before 5 B.C. 
was not one that entitled the city to be called Neocoros, because 

(1) .it was a dedication by the city merely, not by the Kotvov, 

(2) it stood in the precinct of Artemis, not independently. Cp 
Hicks, I user. 0/ Brit. Mus., no. 522. 

2 Cp the oracle in Frankel, Inschr. von Perg. 2239, of date 
about 167 a.d., where all four are mentioned. 
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der Myth. and Patily-Wiss. Realenc. 2 1642 ff .; 

Farnell, Cults of the Greek States), and the snake was 
to the Christians the symbol of evil (cp Rev. 129 20 a 
2 Cor. 11 3). His special title was ‘ Saviour ' (Somjp, or 
Xuttjp tu>v 6\o)v), which would have very different 
associations for the Christian. In spite of these striking 
features, the reference in Rev. can hardly be to this 
worship. 

Laodiceia also had an Asklepieion, and Smyrna The 

word Opovos also undoubtedly refers to the Acropolis hill; but 
the temple of Asclepius lay in the plain, at some little distance 
from the town (Pol. 32 27, cp Pans. v. 13 3). 

(d) The reference is to the primacy of the city as a 
centre of the worship of the emperors ; it was the earliest 
and the chief centre of that worship, which was the out¬ 
ward expression of loyalty to the imperial system. 

* Refusal to comply with the established and official 
worship of the emperors' became the * regular test and 
touchstone of persecution’ (Rams. Church in the Rom. 
Jimp. 250 f. ), for the imperial cultus was part of the 
machinery of government, and such refusal constituted 
treason. T he whole history of early Christianity is the 
story of the passage from legality to absolute proscrip¬ 
tion. If Rev. 2 13 was written after the accession of 
Trajan (98 A.D. ) the expression ‘throne of Satan’ 
becomes specially appropriate. For, towering at the 
very summit of the Acropolis, there had recently been 
erected the temple of Trajan, a symbol visible far and 
wide of that worship which was the declared foe of 
Christianity. The primacy of Pergamos in the province, 
and as the seat of the imperial cult, explains the allusion 
to the martyr Antipas. For Antipas must be taken to 
typify a long series of ‘ faithful witnesses ’ who had 
defied the power of 1 Satan ’ at the tribunal of the 
Roman governor, whose duty it was to proceed against 
the illegal religion. The reference of v. 13 may be to 
the persecution of Domitian (after 95 A. I).). [Cp 
Roman Empire.] The thought of official persecution 
has suggested the words of v. 12, * he that hath the 
sharp two-edged sword,’ selected from the description 
in Rev. 1 12 ff. (cp v. 16). The actuality of the message 
to Pergamos as compared with the colourlessness of 
most of the other messages (especially of that to Ephesus) 
probably throws some light upon the place of composition. 

For the history of the Pergamene kingdom see Holm, Gk. 
Hist., FT, Az-jgf., 464/I, with references there. Good account 
of history and recent discoveries by Ussing, Pergamos (1899). 
The results of the German excavations are as yet only partially 
published. W. J. W. 


PERIDA ( 4 )€peiAA [BN]). Neh. 7 57 = Ezra 2 55 
Pkruda ( q.v .). 


PERIZZITES, RV Perizzite ('-pSil; 01 4>epezAioi 
[or -zeoi] [BXADEFL] ; in Ezra 9 1 (J)epec0ei [B], 
-pezi [A]), one of the pre-lsraelitish populations of 
Palestine (Gen. 1 520 Ex. 3817, etc.; see Amorites); 
also P11ERESITES 3 (in 1 Esd. 869; RV -ezites, so EV 
2 Esd. 1 21 and AV Judith 56 ). The name, however, 
requires renewed investigation, the prevalent theory 
being open to serious objection. 

We begin by collecting the biblical notices. Accord¬ 
ing to Judg. I4 f. the ‘ Perizzites ’ were overcome by 

1 RpfprpnPM Judah and Simeon ; but Josh. 17 15 (as 
1. rteierences. the texl now stands . @ba omits lhe 

two names) mentions ‘ the Perizzites and the Rephaim ’ 
as occupying a wild un-cleared region (-\p), perhaps N. 


of Sheehem, which was to be taken from them and 
cleared by the b’ne Joseph. According to Josh. 11 3 
they dwelt in the hill-country’ (like the Amorites, etc.). 
In Gen. 137 3430 (J) the Canaanites and the Perizzites 
are mentioned together ; also in 2 Esd. 1 21 ( ferezei ), 
with the addition of the Philistines. In Gen. 10 16 f 
(R) the Philistines are not mentioned at all (but cp 
v. 14), and the Perizzites too are conspicuous by their 
absence. 

Some of these data have been thought (e.g., by Dill- 


1 1 Esd. 869 agrees with Ezra 9 1 (glossed, see Guthe, SBOT). 
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mann and Kautzsch 1 ) to favour the theory that the 
2 Earlier Berizzites were survivors of the pre-Canaan- 

theorv population of W. Palestine, which, 

after the Canaanitish invasion, could main¬ 
tain itself only in the open country. But to infer from 
Gen. 10 15, where the Perizzites are not mentioned, that 
they were pre-Canaanitish, is difficult in the face of 
Gen. 137 3430 (see, however, Kautzsch). J no doubt 
believed that the Perizzites (if that be really the name) 
were a separate people, contemporary with the Canaan¬ 
ites. As to the reference to the ‘ Perizzites and the 
Rephaim ’ in Josh. 17 15, it gives no support to Dillmann’s 
theory, »nan and D'NSnn being most probably alternative 
readings (cp Rephaim), 

Since 'ns, Dt. 3 s iS6i8(cp Village), means the 
inhabitants of unwalled villages, it is plausible to deny 
any distinction between 'ns and 'ns, and to 

theories su PP ose that the term * Perizzite ’ is really a 
* clan-name equivalent to 'ns (so Moore, 
Judges, 17). But there are still stronger grounds for think¬ 
ing that 'ns is really an early corruption of 'na» Girzite. 

© may be quoted for the theory that ‘ Perizzite’ is the name 
of a clan, for in Dt. and 1 S. it has <f>epf£a101 (-£e. © A in Sam.); 
the other Gk. versions have areixurroi, aret^urros (cp Symm. 
in Judg. 5 11 Zech. 24). It appears to be more probable, how¬ 
ever, that the older view that Perizzites is the name of a people 
is nearer the truth, 'ns may be a corrupt form either of 'nsis, 
‘Zarephathite’ (see Pelethites), or of 'HL ‘Girzite’ ( i.e ., 
Geshurite). It is somewhat in favour of ‘ Zarephathite ’ that in 
Josh. 17 15 ‘Perizzite’ and ‘Rephaim’are put side by side for 
the same people, and that is almost certainly (like O'NDl) 

a corruption of CTlSIS* It is a l so true, however, that j and 2 
are liable to confusion, and in 1 S. 27 8 H. P. Smith proposes to 
emend 'nj into 'ns (the Perizzites and those dwelling in Gezer 
are combined in © of Josh. 16 10). At any rate, the people 
referred to cannot he safely described as a remnant of the pre- 
Canaanitish population of Palestine. t. K. C. 

PERSEPOLIS (rrepcenoAeiN [A], nepcipoXiN 

[V], in accus.). The city where, according to 2 Macc. 
9 zf, Antiochus Epiphanes attempted to plunder a 
temple (or temples, UpoavXeTv ); he was put to flight 
by the people of the country, and broke up his camp 
with disgrace (shortly before his death). See Elymais, 
where it is pointed out that the name Elymais in the 
H passage, 1 Macc. 61, is probably corrupt. From 
2 Macc. 1 13 it appears that a temple of Nannea was 
meant. Now Nanasa {q.v.) was an ancient Elamite 
goddess. It would be not unnatural that out of the 
statement ‘ Persepolis is a city renowned for wealth * 
(IIep<r^7roA£s am ?vdo£o$ 7rXo vrip) should arise 

the corrupt reading, 4 Elym(a)is in Persia is a city 
renowned for wealth ’ €Xi’ju(a)ts 2 7r. c. tt\. ). But 

that there was a temple of Nantea near the ruins of Per¬ 
sepolis in 164-163 B. c. is not probable. For Persepolis 
was not in Elymais ; it was the capital of Persia proper, 
and had long since been shorn of its splendour by 
Alexander the Great, who gave up the city to be plun¬ 
dered, and caused the royal palaces (those can hardly 
have been temples—only fire-altars) to be set on fire. 
It is, therefore, not as having any direct connection with 
biblical history (like Susa), but simply as the original 
home of the Achaemenian dynasty, and as the seat of 
the sepulchres of its kings, that Persepolis with its still 
magnificent ruins interests us. 

See Noldeke, art. ‘ Persepolis,’ EBP ); Stolze, Persepolis , 
2 vols., Berl. 1882 (an account of the expedition of F. C. 
Andreas, with introd. on the inscriptions by Noldeke); Flandin 
et Coste, Perse ancienne , and Voyage en Perse (1851-52); 
Dieulafoy, L'art antique de la Perse (1881); Curzon, Persia 
(1892), 2248^ T. K. C. 

PERSEUS (nepceyc), 4 king of Chittim ’ (see 
Kittjm, end), is alluded to in 1 Macc. 85. The 
reference is to the battle of Pydna (168 B.c. ), 3 in which 

1 Riehm, HIVBfi) 1211. 

2 cttoAi? would be confounded with eAv/i[a]tx («^vA[a]i?) under 
the influence of the tradition that Nanaea’s was lhe temple re¬ 
ferred to. 

3 Near modern Azam on the coast-road on the west shore of 
the gulf of Salonica. 
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Perseus was defeated and the Macedonian kingdom 
brought to an end (ep Macedonia). 

His conqueror was L. /Emilius Paullus. At Samothracb 
[g.v.], Perseus surrendered to the victor, and was taken as a 
captive to Rome, but allowed to pass the remainder of his days 
as a state-prisoner at Alba on Hake Fucinus. This was the end 
of the empire of Alexander which had lasted for 144 years. For 
the character and aims of Perseus, see Mommsen, Rom. Hist . 
ET 2 287/293/ W. J. W. 

PERSIA 

Name (§ 1). Religion and culture (§§ 7-9). 

biblical references (§ 2). Chronology (§ 10). 

Land and people (§ 3). History (§§ n-20). 

Language and literature (§§ 4-6). bibliography (§ 21). 

Under the name Persia Media also is included, 
Persia and Media, when known to the Hebrews, having 
^ been closely united, 

ante. ]\i e( j[ a { n Hebrew is HD : ethnic, HD a Mede. 

Persia is D" 1 D ; nepCCON [BNAL ; bothTheod. and 
0 in Dan.], but in Dan. 11 2 rfi nepaL&t [BAQ, 87], in 2 Ch. 
3620 priSiov [bAL] (so, in the reverse way, llepcrwv for '-10 in 
Is. 21 2); adj. Persian, 'DID, Neh.1222; k;d^S [A 7 .], HKD1D 

[A>.] in Dan. 628129] (Aram.); rov Uepaov [BRAL] ; five times 
plur. in EV Persians. In the inscriptions of the Achsemenids, 
O. Persian Pdrsa uta Mada , Semitic version Parsu (gentilic 
Parsd), and Madai(da-a-a) [Nabun. Cyl. Parsu], Sus. or Elam, 
version Pars in and Mata (gentilic Parsir). 

* Persia ’ and • Persians ' are the designations of the 
kingdom and dynasty (respectively) of Cyrus and his 
successors after the commencement of the Greek period 
(on cns in Ezek. 27 10 see Paras). 

The passages both Hebrew and Aramaic are 2 Ch. 
362022 f =Ezra 1 1 /. 8 37 435724 614 7 1 99 Neh. 1222, 
besides Dan. ( 11 2) and Esth. ( 5 110), which are later than 
the Chronicler. The only one of the passages in Ezra- 
Neh. that appears on the surface to be free from the 
Chronicler’s redaction is Ezra 9 9, and even if this 
passage be really from Ezra’s hand, the presumption 
from the usage as exhibited is strong against the 
authenticity of the word did ; of course, if the conten¬ 
tion of C. C. Torrey (see Ezra, § i, n. 2) be right, 
and the Chronicler’s hand is the only one to be recognised 
in Ezra, the case is still clearer. Even in Dan. 9 i, where 
Darius is said to have been made king over the kingdom 
of the Kasdan, he is called not ‘the Persian,’ but ‘son 
of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes.’ 

With these phenomena agrees the usage of Babylonian 
contract tablets from Cyrus to Artaxerxes, where the 
king’s name appears as ‘ Cyrus (Cambyses, Darius, 
etc.), king of Babylon, king of the countries,’ or simply 
‘king of the countries’ (see KB 4 , 1896, p. 258 ff., 
Peiser’s transl.). 

No doubt Cyrus is called ‘king of Persia* (Parsu) in the 
Chronicles of Nabonidus, 2 , /. 15, but also king of Ansan (an 
Elamitie province ; on the relation between these see Tiele, 
BAG 469), Id. ib. 1 . 1, Cyrus Cylinder, /. 12 ; but these both 
represent him prior to the capture of Babylon. The Cyrus 
Cylinder, //. 20-22, gives his formal title thereafter : ‘ Cyrus, 
king of hosts, great king, mighty king, king of Babylon (lit. 
Tintinki), king of Sumer and Akkad (entire Babylonia), king 
of the four quarters (of the world), son of Cambyses, the great 
king, king of (the city) AnSan, grandson of Sispis( = 01 d Pers. 
Ci§pi§, Gk. Teispes), the great king, king of [the city] Ansan,’ 
etc. (For all these see KB 3 2 ff. 120 ff., and especially Hagen 
in Delitzsch and Haupt, Beitr. 'lio^ff.) 

Even in the Old Persian inscriptions, where we find 
Darius naming himself ‘king in Persia* ( Parsaiy ), this 
title does not appear alone. 

Thus, Behistun, 1 1, ‘l, Darius, the great king, the king of 
kings, king in Persia, king of the provinces,’ and the much 
more common expression ‘ I, Darius, the great king, king of 
kings, king of the countries of many tribes, king of this great 
earth far and wide’ (Inscr. Alvend, ll. n ff.), or more briefly 
‘ the great king, king of kings, king of these many regions ’ 
(Inscr. Persepolis, 2 , //. 1 ff.), and the like, in connection with 
which he sometimes calls himself ‘a Persian’ (as Inscr. Naksh- 
i-Rustam, 1 , /. 13); these more general titles are those exclu¬ 
sively found in the (Persian) inscriptions of Xerxes and his 
successors, Artaxerxes I., Artax. Mnemon, and Artax. Ochus 
(see for these Spiegel, APK, esp. 2, 42, 46, 48, 50, 52, 58, 60, 
62, 64, 66, 68 — transl. on opp. pp. ; especially Weissbach and 
Bang, APK 12, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 — transl. on 
opp. pp.). 
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Persia (Parsd) is mentioned repeatedly as one province 
of the empire ( Behistun , 1 1434 27, etc.). In the first in¬ 
scription of Persepolis (Spiegel, 46 Weissbach, 34 /.) 
Darius speaks of * this land Persia * more particularly, 
as is natural. In accord with these facts is the assump¬ 
tion by the Greek kings of a title similar to that of the 
earlier Babylonian kings ; so Antiochus Soter (280-260 
B.c. ) in his cuneiform inscr. 1 1 ff. (Sehr. KB 32136, 
transl. by Peiser);—'Antiochus, the great king, the 
mighty king, the king of hosts, king of Babylon, king 
of the countries, . . . princely son of Seleucus the 
Macedonian ( Makkadunai) king, king of Babylon.’ 

It seems probable that the Chronicler’s frequent use 
of the name did is intended to distinguish the empire 
that began with Cyrus from the Macedonian power that 
overthrew and assumed it. F. B. 

Some scholars identify the Persians with the Parsuas 
or Barsuas of the Assyrian inscriptions ; but this is very 
doubtful as, even in the time of the Sargonids, they still 
lived much more to the N. than the Persians did during 
the Median rule. Parsuas seems rather to be an Assyrian 
form of Parthavas, the Parthians, called IlapStatot by 
the Greeks. 

In Gen. 10 2 Madai [?.^.] is named among the sons 
of Japheth, following Corner and [Ma]gog— i.e., the 
p .... . Gimirrhi and the Lydians—and preced- 

' 1 1Ca ing Javan— i.e ., the Ionians and others. 

* Persia is not mentioned, but is certainly re¬ 
garded by the author as belonging to Media. 2 K. 176 
and 18 11 relate how the king of Assyria, after having 
conquered Samaria, transferred the captives from the 
kingdom of Israel to ‘ the towns of Media.’ In Is. 13 17 
the Medes ‘ who do not care for silver nor desire gold ’ 
are called upon by Yahwe to fight the Babylonians. Cp 
Is. 21 2, where Elam is added to Media. ‘ The kings of 
Media’ are mentioned among others in Jer. 2525 and 
51 11 as enemies of Babylon. In Ezra 6 2 a decree of 
Cyrus is found at Ahmetha (Ecbatana) in the country 
of Media. 

The references in the OT to the Persians, cither singly 
or joined to the Medes, are rather many, but only in 
the later historical books and in Daniel and Esther. 
It is very improbable that they are meant in Ezek. 
2710 38 s, where they are said to serve in foreign armies 
with Lud and Put or with Cush (cp Paras). Perhaps 
Dins should be read instead of did- 

Kings of Persia are mentioned in Ezra 9 g; Cyrus in2Ch. 
3622,/^ Ezra 1 x _/I 8 37 4 3 5 ; Darius in 424 Neh.1222; Ar¬ 
taxerxes in Ezra 7 1 ; all three in 6 14. Cyrus the Persian also in 
Dan. 629 [28] 10 1, and passim. For Darius the Mede in Dan. 6 
and passim, see Darius. The prince or angel of the Persians 
is mentioned in Dan. 10 13 20. By ‘the kings of Medes and 
Persians,’ Dan. 820, is meant the whole Medo-Persian empire. 
Belshazzar’s empire is given to the Medes and Persians, Dan. 
628. The immutable laws of the Medes and Persians are 
referred to in Dan. 69 13 16 [8 12 15] (cp Esth. 1 19) ; their army, 
seven princes, princesses in Esth. 1 3 14 18, and the chronicles of 
their kings in 10 2. 

In the NT the Persians and Persia never occur, only, 
in Acts 29, M^ 5 oi with the Parthians and Elamites. 

The Medes and Persians mentioned in the Bible in¬ 
habited in historical times only a part of Iran or Eran, 

, , the land of the Aryans, which extended 

3. Land and to h. f roni t j ie Zagros range to the 
people. Hindu Kush and the Indus, and N. to S. 
from the Caspian Sea and the Turanian steppes to the 
Erythraean Sea or Persian Gulf. The western countries 
Persia, Media proper, and Little Media (Atropatene) are 
separated from the eastern provinces, of which Bactria, 
Margiana (Merv), and Sogdiana (Sughda) are the best 
known, by an immense barren desert, running from N. 
to S. and ending only where the coastland, in a corre¬ 
sponding degree inhabitable, of the Persian Sea begins. 
It is only along the SE. shore of the Caspian Sea that 
the land of the Hyrcanians unites the eastern and western 
parts of Iran. 

As a whole, Iran, lacking large rivers and extended 
valleys, and for the most part mountainous and cold', is 
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not particularly fertile. There are several exceptions, 
however, such as Persia itself, and especially the north¬ 
eastern provinces, Bactria and Sogdiana, where the 
climate is mild and the soil rich. It is remarkable that 
just those two important satrapies did not rise against 
Darius, whilst rebellion every where prevailed. In general 
it may be said, that Iran was a country well fitted to 
foster an industrious, proud, manly, and warlike race, and 
to be for some centuries the centre of a mighty empire. 

It is quite certain that the founders of this empire, 
the Medo-Persians, were not the original inhabitants of 
the country. They belonged to the Aryan stock. When 
the Assyrians, as they often did, directed their expeditions 
to Media, and even built there some strong places to 
maintain their supremacy, the kings they fought did not 
bear Aryan names, which become more frequent only in 
the time of the Sargonids. Aryan tribes, coming from 
the NW. or the N., and spreading first in the eastern 
part of the land, seem to have conquered the western 
regions little by little, and to have settled there in small 
independent kingdoms, before the Median monarchy was 
established. If there is any truth in what Berossos tells 
about a Median dynasty reigning over Babylon in the 
remotest times, this dynasty has nothing in common 
with the Aryan Medes, but probably was of the same 
origin as the Kassites, Elamites, and other eastern 
neighbours of Babylonia. 

A complete ethnology and glossology of the Iranian 
peoples would be out of place here, as our scope is 
limited to the two nations with whom 

4. Language. ^ Hebrews came into contact. The 
Old Persian language we know from the inscriptions of 
the Achmmenids and from the proper names and sundry 
words recorded by the ancients. It is closely allied to 
the Avestan language (the two dialects of which seem to 
have been spoken in the eastern and northern parts of 
the empire), and more remotely to the Vedic and Sanskrit 
languages. About the language of the Medes we know 
very little. Judging from the Median names that we 
know, and from the fact that Darius used the same 
Aryan language for the great Behistun inscription in 
Media as he did for those he had incised in Persia, we 
may assume that the Old Median language differed only 
dialectically from the Old Persian. Still, the inscriptions 
of the younger Achauncnids show that the Old Persian 
was then already in decline, and perhaps supplanted 
by a younger dialect or by the widespread Aramaic. 
Some scholars call the second of the three languages 
used in the Achmmenian inscriptions Median. If so, 
it would not be the language of the rulers, who were 
certainly Aryans, but the idiom of the conquered race, 
who may have constituted the majority of the population. 
In all probability the second language is better called 
Susian or Neo-Susian, as the idiom of the province 
where the Persian kings had their principal residence 
could hardly be wanting in their inscriptions. 

The system of writing used for the Persian text of the 
Aehaemenian inscriptions is one of those commonly called 
_ cuneiform. It has been taken for granted 

5 . System t j iat j t %vas la ]< en by the Persians either 

of writing. f rom t ^ e Babylonian or Assyrian, or as 
some think, from the Susian, cuneiform. An accurate 
comparative study of the three systems, however, shows 
clearly that this is not the case. The Susians reduced the 
many hundreds of Babylonian signs to some hundred 
and twelve, but retained the syllabic character of the 
writing, the same signs for the same or cognate sounds, 
and the use of determinative signs with the same signi¬ 
fication. Not so the Persians. All they took from their 

predecessors was the wedge in three shapes— y, ^_, 

and They rejected all determinatives, only 

separating the words by a sloping wedge , and, 

instead of a syllabary, they composed a real alphabet of 
thirty-six signs, none of which corresponds to the sign 
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expressing the same sound in the Babylonian or Susian 
writing, or looks like a modification of it. If they had 
intended only to simplify the older syllabaries, they would 
at least have retained the simple vowel signs of the 


Babylonians ; but for a, i, and u they write 


and 


<TT 


instead of 


Jf and 


TIT TT- 

Therefore, 


it is clear that they made independent combinations of 
the wedges. It is hardly conceivable, however, that they 
would have taken such trouble, only for the purpose of 
incising a few inscriptions, as the cuneiform, being only 
destined to be carved in stone or on clay tablets, could 
not be used for what had to be written on other material. 
They wrote royal annals, official documents, letters, and 
communications from the king to the Iranian satraps in 
their own language, and even the Aramaic or Greek 
despatches sent to the satraps and other governors of 
Western Asia and Egypt were translations of Persian 
originals. Now, for this purpose they apparently used, 
not the old Pahlavi, which appears first on the coins of 
the Arsacids, and, as its name indicates, is of Parthian 
origin, but one of the Aramaean alphabets of Babylonia 
or Assyria, adapted to their own idiom, and it is on such 
an already existing alphabet that the Old Persian cunei¬ 
form appears to be based. At any rate, in adopting this 
simple and practical method of writing instead of the 
clumsy system of their new subjects, the Persians 
showed great originality and a sound sense of the 
character of their language. 


Weissbach (in ZD MG 48664) tries to prove that the Persian 
cuneiform was invented not earlier than under Darius Hysiaspis. 
Hut if the inscription of Cyrus, found at Murghab, refers to 
Cyrus the Great, which is most probable, not to Cyrus the 
Younger, the brother of Artaxerxes I., as Weissbach holds, the 
Persian cuneiform must have been in use at least in Cambyses' 
time. Other arguments against Weissbach are urged by Ed. 
Meyer, GA 3 49. 

We do not know whether there ever was a written 
literature, properly so-called, in this Medo-Persian idiom. 

, If there was, it is now irretrievably lost. 

6. Literature. That is not very pro bable. Though 

no longer barbarians, the subjects of the Median and 
Persian kings were a simple, hard-working people, and 
even the higher classes were given to riding and shoot¬ 
ing more than to the cultivation of fine arts and letters. 
The great kings themselves were totally absorbed by 
the founding, organising, and maintaining of a large 
empire, and by constant warfare against rebels and 
foreign nations. 

National songs, epic and lyric, they certainly had ; 
but these may have been transmitted orally from one 
generation to another. According to Pliny (//A r 30 i), 
the Greek author Hermippus compiled his description 
of the Persian religion from two millions of original 
verses, and a well-known Persian tradition mentions 
two official copies of the holy scriptures of the Zoro- 
astrians, preserved by the Achremenian kings, one of 
which was burnt by Alexander, whilst the other was sent 
by him to Greece, to be studied and translated. There 
is some truth in both statements, however exaggerated 
they may be. But the religious documents of the 
Iranians were certainly composed in the language of 
the Avesta, even if they were not the same as the 
books, of which the Avesta known to us contains only 
the scanty remains, and this religious literature may 
have been the only one extant at the Medo-Persian 
time. 

The inscriptions of Darius Hystaspis and his suc¬ 
cessors prove that they were worshippers of Aura- 
_ . mazda, ‘ the great God, who created 

7. Religion, ijjjg earl h, w h 0 created this heaven, who 
created happiness for man,' and to whom they owed 
their royal dignity as ■ one king, one monarch over 
many.’ It was this God who intrusted Darius with 
sovereign power over the land when it was full of 
lying rebels, and who helped him to smite them and to 
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smother all revolt. Darius admonishes his subjects 
• to obey the commands of this God, and to walk in 
the straight path unhesitatingly.’ Now a God thus 
described has ceased to be a nature-god ; he is the 
supreme being of an ethical religion. It is true that 
the Achnemenids, as well as Darius, continued to wor¬ 
ship their old clan-gods {hadd bagaibit vithibiS ); but 
even in the Avesta Mazda, the all-wise Lord, is sur¬ 
rounded by a staff of minor heavenly powers, Amesa- 
spSntas and Yazatas, partly personifications of his own 
attributes, partly old Iranian gods, too popular to be 
neglected, and therefore assimilated with some modifi¬ 
cations by the new creed. There is no essential differ¬ 
ence between the theology, the demonology, and the 
moral doctrines of the inscriptions and those of the 
Avesta. The Persians may not have followed all the 
precepts of the holy scriptures as perhaps only the 
Magi did ; but even the Avesta states that they were 
not observed everywhere among the Iranians, even in 
countries belonging to Mazda. The Auramazda of the in¬ 
scriptions is no other than the Ahura Mazda of the Avesta. 
And if the Persians were Mazda-worshippers, as the 
younger Achnemenids certainly were, they were also 
Zarathustrians, for there is no other Mazdaism than the 
Zarathustrian. All suppositions to the contrary must 
be rejected as unhistorical. It has been said that the 
religion of the Persians, as described by Herodotus and 
other Greek writers, differs too much from the religion 
taught in the Avesta to be considered as identical with 
it. But there are manifest errors in Herodotus’ 
description, and it must be taken into consideration 
that the Greek historian only states what he had heard 
about the real religion of the Persian people, whilst the 
Avesta contains the ideals of the priests. The same 
argument might be used to maintain that the Bible was 
unknown to or at least not acknowledged as the Word 
of God by not a few Christian rulers and nations. 
Moreover, the Avesta was certainly not composed in 
Persia, nor even in Media proper, and the religious 
observances may have differed in the various provinces, 
according to the divergent local traditions that could 
not be disavowed even after the new faith was accepted. 
So the same gods are called bagas in Persia and Media, 
yazatas in the country where the Avestan language was 
spoken. And though the name for priests in the Avesta 
is only atharvans and the name maguS is wholly un¬ 
known to it in that sense, it is the only name for priest 
in use as well in Persia as in Media, where the Magi 
formed a kind of tribe. 

Whilst it is evident that the younger Achnemenids 
were Mazdayasnans we are not certain whether the 
same may be said of their predecessors of the older 
branch and of the Median kings. Those scholars who 
think that Zarathustra was a contemporary of Darius' 
father Ilystaspes (Vistaspa) cannot but regard them as 
the first confessors of the reformed religion, and others, 
though rejecting the premiss, equally hold that the 
Zoroastrian faith did not spread in Media and Persia 
till Darius I. ascended the throne, perhaps even later. 
According to both, Cyrus, Cambyses, and the kings of 
Media were polytheists, da&vayasnans as the Avesta 
calls them. Others again, and among them such 
historians as Noldeke and Ed. Meyer, think it most 
probable that, at least from Phraortes (Fravartis)— 
which even means ‘ confessor 1 —downwards, all the 
rulers of Media and Persia were Mazda-worshippers. 
The writer of this article is of the same opinion, on 
grounds developed elsewhere (see § 21, below) more 
amply than is here possible. If Cyrus, on his Baby¬ 
lonian cylinder, calls himself a worshipper of Marduk, 
as Cambyses appears on Egyptian monuments as an 
adorer of the gods of Memphis and Sais, it was only 
‘ the priests’ diplomacy' to which the kings did not 
object for political reasons. It has been truly said 
that trained historians (historisch geschulten , Noldeke) 
could not be led astray by such royal decrees. Besides, 
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Darius and Xerxes, though avowed Mazdayasnans, did 
quite the same. 

Still, if the Zoroastrian religion was that of the kings 
and of the ruling race and the upper classes in Persia 
and Media—in a Susian inscription Auramazda is called 
the god of the Aryans (annap arryanam )—it cannot be 
denied, and even the Avesta admits, that the worship 
of the old gods subsisted among the nomadic tribes and 
in various of the more remote parts of Ir&n. Mazda¬ 
ism was never the generally accepted faith of all the 
Iranians. Not before the S&s&nids was it the only 
tolerated religion of the State, and even under the 
Achaemenids it may have been divided into different 
sects. (For a description of the Zarathustrian religion, 
see Zoroastrianism.) 

Like the religion of the Hebrews, the national religion 
of the Aryans of Iran, with its tendency to monotheism, 

8 Art and ds va S ue personification of ethical 

architecture ideas ’ and P owers of nature, its sober 

arcm&ecture. and generally pr0 saic character, was 

not fitted to create or develop a national art. Its cult 
required no large and splendid temples, but only some 
small and simple places of worship and altars in the 
open air. The only image of the deity we know of is 
the human figure in the winged circle, which is fre¬ 
quently seen hovering about the king’s head, and 
is commonly thought to represent Auramazda or his 
fravasiy but may as well be meant for the fravasi of 
the king himself. Even this is borrowed from the 
Assyrians, who themselves had imitated it from the 
Egyptians. The statues of the goddess Anahita, which, 
as Berossos (frg. 16) tells us, were erected by Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon at Babylon, Susa, and Ekbatana, and 
to which a passage of her Yasht seems to allude, were 
doubtless of foreign origin, as (it is all but certain) 
was the new cult and even the goddess herself, in spite 
of her pure Iranian name. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
said that Persian architecture and sculpture have been 
borrowed or even imitated from their western neighbours, 
for they have indeed a character of its own. It is called 
eclectic by high authorities, and in a certain sense it is. 
But it is not entirely deficient in originality. The able 
artists who planned and adorned the admirable palaces 
of Persepolis and Susa were mostly inspired by Assyro- 
Babylonian models, and they asssimilated also not a few 
Egyptian motives ; but, perhaps under the influence of 
what they had learned from Greek art in Asia Minor, 
they created a new style of building and sculpture 
which, by its elegance and taste, its boldness and 
finish, surpasses all oriental art in antiquity. It has 
been suggested that only Greeks, either captives or 
adventurers, could have done this, and that no Persians, 
tillers of the soil and warriors as they were, could ever 
have produced works of art of such excellence. 'Phis 
may be true in a measure. Whilst they may have had 
Greeks as technical advisers, and even as craftsmen of a 
higher class, it is improbable that a Greek would have 
conceived a plan of building so far different from his 
own standard of beauty, that, notwithstanding all its 
merits and charm, it must have seemed to him only 
adapted to the taste of barbarians. At any rate, 
Persian art is an artificial growth ; it is a hot-house 
plant. It was invented only by the king’s command, 
and lived only by the king's grace ; therefore it did 
not develop. In two centuries it was not improved, but 
gradually declined. With the Achoemenids it rose, and 
with them it disappears. 

What is true of Persian art and architecture may also 
be said to a certain extent of their civilisation in general. 

... . The Medes led the wav, and the 

9. Civilisation. Persians for a long time t heir vassals, 

followed, not only imitating the Median equipment, 
but adopting also the organisation Cyaxares had given 
to the anny and (we may be sure) much more that was 
new to them before, and that was borrowed by the 
Medes from the older nations they had conquered. * 
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Not that the Mcdo-Persians, before they came into 
contact with a more refined culture, had been an un¬ 
civilised nation. As Aryans proud of their Aryan 
descent, feeling their superiority to the aborigines whom 
they brought under their rule, they were a young, 
healthy, vigorous people, chivalrous and valiant, 
generous even to their enemies, though severe and even 
cruel to rebels and traitors. Their manners, while 
still unspoiled by opulence and luxury, were simple, 
except that they freely indulged in spirituous liquors. 
They hated nothing more than lying, and their given 
word was held sacred even where others proved false. 
But, as Herodotus tells us, they were prone to imitate 
strangers and to adopt foreign customs. The Medes 
inherited, with the empire of the Assyrians, their ancient 
civilisation. The Persians, after the conquest of Susa, 
found themselves in the capital of a still more ancient 
monarchy, known for its love of splendour and rich 
attire, and could hardly escape its influence. Then 
came the invasion of Babylonia, of Lydia and the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor, of Kgypt. I his led to the 
awakening of slumbering powers, but also, and perhaps 
in a greater degree, to moral degeneration. In marry¬ 
ing their nearest relations the Achcemenids of the 
younger branch followed the example of the Egyptians, 
for if the next-of-kin marriage ( [ivaHvadata ), mentioned 
in the A vesta, was in its origin an Iranian institution, it 
was certainly restricted to the second degree of kinship, 
and only meant to keep the Aryan blood pure. From 
the Greeks the Persians learnt other sexual aberrations ; 
and their court, where the heads of the first families 
were expected to appear regularly, and where even the 
young nobles were educated, soon became depraved by 
the bad consequences of harem life, by the arrogance 
of the eunuchs, and by the intrigues of foreign favourites 
and ambitious politicians. 

For the chronology of the Median empire we are 
dependent entirely on Herodotus and Ctesias, though 
some synchronisms with Assyrian 
10. Chronology. h j stor y may help us in a few eases. 
Ctesias is not to be trusted ; his list of Median kings 
and the more than three centuries assigned by him as 
the total duration of their reigns, are equally fantastic. 
The computation of Herodotus is better, but also 
partly artificial. The reigns of 22, 40, and 35 years he 
assigns to Phraortes, Cyaxares, and Astyages may be 
nearly correct ; but the 53 years for Deioees serve only 
to fill up the round number of 150. The date of 647 
B.C. for the Ijcginning of Phraortes' reign corresponds 
with the date of the subjection of Babylon by Asur- 
bani-pal, and the troubled state of the Assyrian empire 
during the gigantic struggle against a mighty confedera¬ 
tion was indeed very favourable to the founding of some 
central power among the chieftains of Media. Though 
victorious over its rebellious vassals and afterwards over 
Elam, its hereditary foe, Assyria seems to have exhausted 
its own powers in those wars and to have rapidly 
declined during Asur-bani-pal's last years. Under the 
Sargonids who preceded him, Media appears still to 
have been divided into small principalities. It cannot 
have been a monarchy before 647 ; but this may be the 
date of its foundation. 

For the chronology of the Persian empire we have 
the Canon of Ptolemy, which is certainly to be trusted, 
the Babylonian contract tablets dated under the reigns 
of the Persian kings, and the synchronisms of Greek 

history. . . „ _ , , 

See Chronology, § 25, Table iii. Best edition of Ptolemy s 
Canon in Wachsmulh, Kinl. in das Stud. d. alt. Gesch ., 305/. 
Cp also Ed. Meyer, Forschungcn z. alt. Gesch. 11., ch. 6, 
Citron. Forschungcn, 436^ 

We now give a short survey of the history of the 
Median and Persian empires. 

According to Herodotus the Median tribes, living in 
a kind of anarchy and constantly quarrelling, but 
wishing to stop these everlasting raids and robberies, 
and to unite against the common foe, chose a king 
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Deioees, the son of Phraortes, who fixed his residence 
in Ecbatana and held a regular court. 

The name Deioees appears in Sargon’s Annals as Dayaukku, 
a saknu or governor of Man, who with Rusa the 
11 . History : Urartian plotted against Ullusun, the king of 
Deioees. Man and vassal of the Assyrians, but was led 
captive by Sargon with his whole family and 
brought to Hamate (Hamath in Syria?). It is clear that this 
Mannaian conspirator, who was deported by the Assyrian king, 
cannot be the king who founded the Median empire. 

Elsewhere a Blt-Dayaukku is mentioned in south¬ 
western Media, near Ellip. 'Phis Dayaukku, after 
whose house the Assyrians called his country, as e.g., 
they called Israel Bit-Humri and southern Chaldea or 
Sealand Bit-Yakin, must have been the head of a 
princely or royal house of some importance, unless 
Dahyauka (as the Iranian form would be) were only a 
general title, corresponding to the Avcsta dahzyutna, 
and meaning 4 the lord of the land ’ (der Landesherr ), 
as the present author suggested in his Bah.-Ass. Gesch. 
263, n. 3. Glorified by popular tradition, this Dahyauka 
(he may have been the head of a dynasty or the chosen 
rjye/jabv of the Median tribes) grew into the founder of an 
empire, the Deiokes of Herodotus. The real founder of 
the monarchy, however, ean have been only Phraortes, 
though a series of leading chieftains presiding over a 
confederation of tribes may have preceded him for even 
a much longer time than the fifty-three years assigned 
to Deiokes by Herodotus. However inviting it might 
be to regard the list of Median kings before Astyages, 
given by Ctesias, as comprising the names of such 
leading chieftains, the idea must be rejected, as the 
whole list is apparently a product of Ctesias’ fancy, 
invented only to contradict Herodotus. 

Phraortes (Fravarlis, cp the Avcsta fravarZta , ' con¬ 
fessor,’ which is only etymologically connected with 
fravasi , ‘ guardian spirit ) is said to 
12. Phraortes, have first su bjugated Persia and after- 
647-625. wards, little by little, nearly the whole 
of Asia. At last, however, the Assyrian power, though 
already on its decline, proved too strong for him. An 
expedition against a king of Assur, whom Berossos calls 
Saraeos, was unsuccessful, and Phraortes himself suc¬ 
cumbed. We may accept these statements as historical, 
though admitting that there is some exaggeration in 
what is told of Phraortes’ conquests, and though we 
cannot explain why Sardanapalus (Asur-bani-pal) is 
called Saracus. For it is this king only who can be 
meant. The subjugation of Persia most probably falls 
in the reign of Teispes (Cispis)—who is the first Persian 
ruler, called by Cyrus the Great ‘ King of Ansan or a 
short time earlier. Elam, to which Ansan certainly 
belonged, had just been annihilated by Asur-bani-pal, 
and was bereft of all its old splendour and power ; it 
therefore fell an easy prey to a young and valiant nation 
like the Persians, who, though unable to resist the 
Median conqueror, may have striven to extend their 
power, as a compensation for the loss of their independ¬ 
ence. They found an opportunity to do so in the 
year 625 B.C. , when at the same time Media was 
defeated by Assyria and lost its king, Asur-bani-pal 
died, and Babylon under Nabopolassar threw off the 
yoke of Assur, so that none of the three neighbouring 
powers could prevent the Persians from penetrating into 
the very heart of Elam. It is understood that a large 
part of Elam may have remained independent for many 
years afterwards. 

Ter. 40 35-38, where the fall of Elam is prophesied, and 
which the redactor ascribes to Jeremiah as being spoken by 
him about 597 B.C., cannot refer to this first invasion of the 
Persians, at least if the date is accurate. Twelve years later 
Ezekiel (32 24) speaks of Elam as having already descended 
into Sheol. [On these passages see Prophet.] Is.—6, re¬ 
garded by some scholars (Pra§ek, and others) as belonging 
to this time, is much older and dates from the time of Sen¬ 
nacherib and Hezekiah. Forty years later Cyrus the Great 
was master of the whole country. 

Phraortes* son and successor Cyaxares ( Uvakhsatara ) 
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saw at once why his father, though victorious in his 
struggle with the rude and semi- 
624 a 585 eS, barbarous tr 't>es of Iran, was over- 
b 4- bo. come by the veteran-warriors of such a 
military state as Assyria. His army was, in fact, deficient 
in training and organisation. Wishing to avenge his 
father, Cyaxares set himself to work, divided his troops 
into lancers, archers, and horsemen, and fortified his 
capital Ecbatana (Hagmatana, ' the place of gathering'). 
Then, feeling stronger, he renewed his attack, defeated 
the Assyrians in a pitched battle, and invested Nineveh. 
Soon, however, he had to raise the siege. A wild 
horde of those northern nomads, included by the Greeks 
under the common name of Scythians and called by 
the Persians Saka, had invaded Media, and Cyaxares 
had to hurry home. 

Whether this invasion was connected with that other 
more terrible irruption of Scythians by which western 
Asia was devastated, is not certain. The Scythians 
with whom Cyaxares had to deal probably came from 
the NE. of the Caspian Sea, and, though of the same 
kin as the Iranians, were savage or at least barbarous 
nomads. They did not reign in Media, for Cyaxares 
was neither dethroned nor banished by them. They 
seem, however, to have domineered over the peaceful 
householders, and as a kind of Janissaries or Mamelukes 
to have even held the court in check. It is said that 
the king got rid of them by killing their chiefs at a 
banquet, after having made them drunk. It is an old 
and very common folk-tale, and is only the popular 
substitute for the historical fact that such a gang of 
barbarians, rendered careless by an easy victory, and 
enervated by indulging too freely in all the unwonted 
luxuries of civilised life, could not but be overpowered 
at last by the shrewd policy and the superior tactics 
of a real king. It seems that Cyaxares did not 
chase the Saka, but that they submitted to him and 
joined his army. In a few years this result w*as 
obtained. The whole drama was played between the 
first and second expeditions to Assyria. The second 
ended in the fall of Nineveh (607 or 606 B. c.}, the 
first, preceded by the military reform, cannot have 
happened much earlier than 620 B. c. , 625 or 624 being 
the year of the accession of Cyaxares. If Herodotus is 
right in stating that the Scythians ruled Asia for twenty- 
eight years, this cannot refer to Media, where they did 
not even rule. 

Cyaxares now' felt able to renew his attack on 
Assyria, which, though no more than a shadow of 
what it was before, still hindered the Medes in extending 
their empire to the NW. This time he was successful 
and destroyed Nineveh about 607-606 B.C. For it 
was to Cyaxares, not to Astyages, as Berossos and 
those who depend on him have it, that the fall 
of the old imperial city w'as due. It is difficult to 
decide whether Nabopolassar and his Babylonians 
joined the Medes as allies against the common foe. 
Both Ctesias and Berossos tell us so, and even without 
their testimony we should expect it. Allies they were, 
and the prince royal of Babylon was married to 
Cyaxares’ daughter. The rising power of the Chaldeans 
was not to be neglected, and on the other side it was 
their interest to take an active part in the proceedings 
against a dynasty which, though paralysed, always 
claimed the suzerainty over Babylonia. If Herodotus 
does not mention the Chaldeans, he may have followed 
a one-sided Medo-Persian tradition. Lastly, it may be 
doubted whether Media would have left the Chaldeans 
in undisturbed possession of all the southern and south¬ 
western provinces of the Assyrian monarchy, which 
Nabopolassar’s great son not only maintained, but 
extended, if they had remained inactive in this final 
struggle for the hegemony of Western Asia. At any 
rate, Media played the principal part, and it would 
now direct its victorious arms against Armenia, Cappa¬ 
docia, and the rich and mighty kingdom of the Lydians. 
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The Lydian frontier, however, was destined to be the 
limit of the Median conquests. After five years of 
fighting the war was still undecided, and both parties 
seem to have been rather tired of it. At least, when, 
on 28th May 585, a great battle, probably near the 
Halys, was interrupted by a total eclipse of the sun— 
the same that Thales the Milesian is said to have pre¬ 
dicted—they accepted it as a divine warning and ceased 
all hostilities. Syennesis of Cilicia, probably chosen 
by Lydia, and Nebuchadrezzar, erroneously called 
Labynetus by Herodotus, chosen by Media, acted as 
arbiters, and peace was concluded by their mediation. 
Astyages, who seems in the meantime to have ascended 
the throne, since Phraortes is said to have died in the 
year of the battle, married the daughter of Alyattes, the 
king of Lydia. 

Astyages (/ stuvegu in the Nab. Cyr. Annals, cp 
Ctesias’ Astyigas) is called by the Greeks (Herod., 
14 AitvairM /Eseh - Pers - 7 66 /) a son of Phraortes. 

584 650 S ‘ nCe ’ however > he is ca,,ed b X the Hal, y- 
lonians king of the Ummanmanda—• 

which, whatever it may mean, cannot have indicated the 
Medes, but rather (probably) the Scythians, as Cyrus is 
said to have slain the numerous Ummanmanda with his 
few troops—since moreover the rebels, who, in the reign 
of Darius, rose in Media and Sagartia do not call them¬ 
selves sons of Astyages, but pretend to belong to the 
family of Cyaxares, Winckler ( Unters. z. alt. Gesch. 
124 f) suggests, that Astyages was neither the son 
nor the lawful successor of Phraortes, but revived the 
Scythian supremacy in Media. It cannot be denied that 
this hypothesis is very alluring. To the arguments of 
Winckler may be added, that Cyrus himself, in his 
cylinder, glories in having defeated the Guti, the 
nomads of Mesopotamia, and the widespread Umman¬ 
manda, the nomads of Iran, so that he himself seems 
to have regarded his conquest of Media as the liberation 
of that country from the yoke of a usurper. The man 
who delivered the greater part of the army of Astyages 
into the hands of Cyrus, Harpagus, belonged to the 
royal family. Finally, the name of Astyages has no 
Iranian sound, and is altogether unlike those of his 
predecessors. Be this as it may, Astyages’ reign seems 
not to have been a glorious one. The only thing we 
know of it is, that he encroached on the dominions of 
Babylonia, then weakened by internal troubles and by 
the government of a mere antiquary, and placed a 
garrison in Harran, which the Chaldean kings regarded 
as belonging to their empire. As soon, however, as the 
Persians under Cyrus revolted, the Ummanmanda from 
all parts of the empire were ordered home to reinforce 
the army. Astyages may at the outset have defeated 
the Persians, and even have chased them as far as 
Pasargadre ; we could believe it, if it were not Ctesias 
who told it. It is certain, however, that Astyages’ own 
troops gave him up to the enemy, and that the man who 
betrayed him was Harpagus, whom Cyrus afterwards 
rewarded by bestowing on him an all but royal dignity 
in Asia Minor. In this the Babylonian account and 
Herodotus agree ; they are mutually complementary. 

The history of the Median empire, very little of 
which unfortunately is known, is interesting as the 
first attempt of an Aryan or Indo- 
European people to found a great 
and conquering monarchy. But it 
empire. was no t much more than an attempt. 
In itself, the Median empire had no such great import¬ 
ance. Compared with the Assyrian empire which 
preceded, or with the Persian which followed it, it seems 
rather insignificant. It did not supplant the Assyrians, 
for this had been done already by the Chaldeans. 
All it could do, and this only after having failed at first 
and with the aid of the king of Babylon, was, to give 
the death-blow to the dying capital of the old empire, 
and to appropriate a part of the booty It was un¬ 
able to conquer Lydia and felt obi ged to respect the 
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still mighty dynasty of Nabopolassar. Still, what it 
achieved was by no means contemptible. It liberated 
Iran from the Semitic suzerainty; it united the ever 
quarrelling tribes under a central power ; it laid the 
foundations of a higher civilisation, and* so paved the 
way for that Persian empire, which in a short time 
equalled, if it did not outrival, the once supreme 
monarchies of Babylon and Assyria. 

With the title king of * Ansan and Parsfi,' Cyrus, a 
descendant of Achaanenes ( HakhdmanU ), ascended the 
p throne of the empire. This does not mean 

* y * that a new monarchy, the Persian, sup¬ 
planted the Median, but rather that there was a change 
of dynasty, by which the Median was developed into a 
Medo-Persian empire, differing from the former only in this, 
that the Persian branch, hitherto subject, was henceforth 
uppermost. The Greeks make scarcely any difference 
between Medes and Persians, and the latter ever re¬ 
garded the Medes as their nearest kin, and, provided 
they respected the Persian supremacy, treated them 
with marked distinction, and entrusted them with high 
offices and honours. 

Cyrus (O. Pers. A'ilrus in the nominative, Bab. Kuras) 
was certainly of royal descent. 

When Herodotus makes him the son of a private Persian 
noble married to the daughter of Aslyages, and Clesias I he 
son of a common herdsman, they only repeat two different 
traditions of a popular story, such as Orientals especially — and 
not only they—like to I ell about the origin of great monarchs 
and conquerors, who, from an obscure and modest position, 
unexpectedly rose to large power and world-wide renown. (See 
Cyrus, § i, lo which must be added, that Darius calls Hakha- 
manis the father of Cyrus’s great-grandfather Cispis, who is 
therefore not merely his descendant; he always distinguishes 
between futra, ‘son,’ and taumaya , ‘ of the family, descendant 
of. 1 ) 

After having taken Eebatana, the first care of Cyrus 
should have been to secure his supremacy over the 
Iranian provinces of the Median dominion. Before he 
could bring this to an end, however, he was compelled to 
wait for a more convenient season, since Croesus, the king 
of the Lydians, had invaded Cappadocia and devastated 
certain cities which, by the treaty between Alyattcs and 
Astyages, belonged to the Medes. Cyrus hurried to 
the frontier, and a battle was fought in the district of 
Pteria, near Sinope, which, according to Herodotus, 
remained undecided. Croesus, however, seeing that 
the Persian army exceeded his own in number, thought 
it wiser to retreat, and to wait till the auxiliary troops 
of his allies, on which he reckoned, should have arrived. 
But he made the mistake of disdaining his enemy, and 
disbanded his army, feeling sure that Cyrus would not 
venture to march upon Sardis. This proved a fatal 
error. The Persian army advanced with great speed, 
invested the capital, and took it within a fortnight. 
Croesus was taken prisoner, but not put to death by 
the conqueror, who treated him kindly, and even 
assigned him a city for his living. 

The well-known narrative of Herodotus and Xanthus about 
the pyre on which Croesus was to be burned with some of his 
subjects, but from which he was released by Cyrus’s curiosity 
and the favour of the gods, cannot be regarded as history. 
Ctesias, though not partial lo Cyrus, knows nothing of it, but 
ascribes the liberation of Croesus to another miracle. 

Cyrus being now master of Lydia, returned to his 
country, where much had still to be done before the 
whole of Iran had submitted to his rule. The conquest 
of the Ionian cities, which had refused to accept his 
suzerainty instead of that of the Lydians, and the sub¬ 
jugation of the valorous Lydians, he left to his generals, 
principally to Harpagus. Even the government of 
Lydia, where there was a single and last revolt, was safe 
in their hands. 

It was only (seven or .eight years after the fall of 
Sardis) in 539 that Cyrus could venture to grapple with 
the power which even Cyaxares had not dared to 
assail — Babylon. The overthrow of this monarchy 
and the capture of the imperial city is related elsewhere 
(see Darius, 2 ; Babylonia, § 69). It brought Cyrus 
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to the acme of his power, and made it easy for him to 
extend it to the shores of the Mediterranean S. of Asia 
Minor. There is no record of any serious resistance on 
the part of the nations subject to Babylon ; and certainly 
the Phoenician cities, though so often rebellious against 
Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, seem to have borne the 
light yoke of the Persians without reluctance. 

On Cyrus’s relations to the Hebrews see CYRUS, 
§§ 3 - 6 . 

Next to nothing is known about Cyrus's doings after 
the fall of Babylon in 538. It appears that he did not 
make it his residence, but installed his son Cantbyses as 
viceroy, preferring to live at Susa, and especially perhaps 
at his own Persian capital Pasargadce, which he had 
built and adorned out of the plunder of Eebatana. 
Probably he was for most of the time engaged in 
one or another military expedition. He died on the 
battlefield about 529, nobody knows where, and the 
various sources mention different names for the remote 
and barbarous tribe which at last defeated and killed 
him. Whether his tomb at Pasargadae ( Murghdb) was 
only a mausoleum erected by his son to his memory, 
or whether it really contained his last remains, it is 
difficult to say. 

Cyrus was neilher the bloodthirsty tyrant he is represented 
in some stories current among the Creeks, nor the ideal ruler of 
Xenophon’s Cyroptedia. It may be even doubted whether he 
was a great ruler, as he seems not to have done much for the 
organisation of his colossal empire. Rut that he broke with the 
haled Assyro-Babylonian system, respected every nationality, 
allowed every people to reLain its own religion, laws, customs, 
language in its own home, proves him to have been a man of 
large views and, as such, a real statesman, highminded and 
generous, an Aryan of the Aryans. At any rate he was a 
great commander, and, if we may believe Herodotus, also a 
good tactician, one of those military geniuses who are born, 
not made. 

Cambyses { Kambujiya , or perhaps better Kabajiya), 
the son of Cyrus and Kassandana (also of Achoemenian 
17 r R descent), followed his father as ruler of the 
am yses. eill pj rCt anc j devoted the first four years 
of his reign to the preparation of an expedition against 
Egypt, which, as long as it was independent, threatened 
his south-western frontier. Polycrates of Samos, the kings 
of Cyprus, and the Phoenician cities were his allies, and 
with their help he gathered a large fleet, commanded by 
the Halicarnassian Phanes, who, till then in Egyptian 
service, had gone over to him. Before he left Persia, 
Cambyses secretly killed his own brother Bardiya, called 
Smerdis by the Greeks, who therefore, according to an 
ingenious remark of Noldeke, cannot have been the 
governor of the eastern provinces of Iran, as Ctesias 
pretends. Then he put himself at the head of his 
army, entered Egypt, defeated the Egyptian army near 
Pelusium, and was soon the lord of the whole country. 
The Egyptian priests represented hint to Herodotus as 
a brutal and cruel tyrant, an epileptic, unable to com¬ 
mand his passions, as rude to his own wife and kin as 
to others, a scoffer, who laughed at the images of Ptah 
in Memphis, burned the mummy of Amasis, and with 
impious hand killed the sacred Apis. On the contrary, 
genuine Egyptian monuments depict him as a pious 
worshipper of those same gods, and a high priest of Sais 
praises him as the protector of his cult. The official repre¬ 
sentation on one side, popular gossip, inspired by national 
hate, on the other,—neither the one nor the other is 
to be trusted. But we may be sure that Cambyses’ 
action in Egypt was unwise and impolitic, and that he 
could not control his violent passions. Certain it is, 
that even at home he was not popular. His successor 
Darius states that as soon as the king had left his 
country a rebellious spirit showed itself in all the 
provinces, Persia and Media not excepted. At last a 
Magus, called GaumAta (Gometes, Justin), who knew 
of the murder of Bardiya, and indeed may have per¬ 
petrated it himself, put forth a claim to be the real 
Smerdis, and was speedily acknowledged as such by 
the whole empire. Those who doubted kept silent, 
for they knew that their life was in danger, the Magian 
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having killed every one to whom the secret w r as known. 
That he really reigned is proved by Babylonian contract 
tables dated from the first year of Barziya. In the 
meantime Cambyses was hurrying home, though not yet 
aware of all that had happened ; but when the terrible 
news reached him in Syria, he killed himself. 

Upon this a member of a side-branch of the 
Achaemenids, named Darius ( Darayavaus ), son of 

_ . Hystaspes ( VUtdspa ), aided by six other re- 

18. Darius. p resentat j ves of the highest Persian nobility, 
succeeded in murdering the false Smerdis, and ascended 
the throne (522). (Cp Darius.) Darius states in his 
inscription at Behistun, that he restored the temples the 
Mage had destroyed and set right everything else that the 
usurper had altered ; though it is not clear what kind of 
religious and social reforms ‘ Smerdis ’ had introduced. 
This, however, was only a first step. An arduous task 
awaited the young king. A spirit of rebellion was fer¬ 
menting through the whole empire. ‘ There was much 
lying in the land.' In nearly every province, except those 
of western Asia, a pretender rose, and had to be put down. 
The history of these struggles and of the pacification of 
the empire cannot be narrated here in detail. Nor can 
we follow Darius in his useless and unsuccessful ex¬ 
pedition against the Scythians, his pushing of the 
Ionian revolt, and his war with Greece ; all this rather 
belongs to the history of Greece than to that of Persia. 

Darius was not so great a general as Cyrus, but he was 
a greater king. He defined the rights and duties of the 
Satraps ( Khsathrapavan , jsvrjrrw), the governors of the 
provinces, who were allowed a large autonomy, but 
were controlled by the ‘ eye of the king/ the first 
counsellor of the realm or other high officials, and, 
though themselves commanders of an army corps, were 
held in check by the garrisons of the fortresses, im¬ 
mediately under the king's command. To keep the 
reins of government in the hands of the central power, 
Darius constructed a net of highways and instituted a 
regular system of posts. He substituted a new and 
better coinage for that of the Lydians, which was more 
primitive; did his best to promote navigation and 
commerce—for example, by digging a canal between 
the Nile and the Red Sea. Instead of the compulsory 
presents which had in the olden time been extorted 
from the population, he assigned taxes for each province. 
The Persian nobles sneered at this and called the king 
a chaffer (k&tttjXos) ; it seemed to them undignified, 
just as the mediaeval knights would have thought it; but 
the people and certainly the state profited by it. Darius 
did not enlarge the empire of Cyrus ; but he maintained 
it under great difficulties, and made it into an organised 
state. He could not indeed undo the mischief wrought 
in Egypt by Cambyses ; his wise policy and accumulated 
favours could not withhold it from revolting ; but 
perhaps if he had lived he would have recovered 
possession of it. The character of Darius stands very 
high ; even the Greeks, whose national feelings he 
severely hurt, spoke of him with respect. And it was 
no vain boast when he claimed to have been neither a 
liar nor a despot, but to have ruled according to the law. 

Unhappily, the son who succeeded Darius on the 
throne was in all points his inferior—Xerxes {Khsaydr&i), 
1 q Yovyaq w ^° re ig ne d from 485-464. He is the king 
called Ahasweros in the book of Esther (cp 
Ahasuerus). With him the decline of the monarchy 
began, and it was only the solid foundation Darius I. 
had given it that held it together for so long a time. 

Of Persian history after Darius we know nothing 
except from foreign, and especially Greek, sources. 
Some of his successors record in their inscriptions the 
buildings they erected, either for their own use or in 
honour of the gods, and Xerxes, like his father, gives 
a list of the nations he ruled; but upon the events 
of their reign they are silent. Their struggles with the 
Greeks, who more than once withstood them bravely, and 
whom they never were able to subjugate, belong to the 
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most interesting parts of ancient oriental history, but do 
not fall within the scope of the present work. Perhaps 
the Greeks, if they had been less divided by internal dis¬ 
sensions and had not had so many traitors in their ranks, 
disappointed in their ambition and greedy for money, 
might have succeeded in wresting from the Persians 
at least the supremacy of Asia Minor. What we gather 
from classic writers as to the affairs of the Persian court 
is a sad history of alternate weakness and cruelty, cor¬ 
ruption, murders, intrigues, and broken faith. The 
vainglorious and at the same time cowardly Xerxes was 
succeeded by Artaxerxes ( ArtakhSathra ) I., of the Long 
Hand, under wffiose reign Nehemiah his cupbearer and 
Ezra the scribe were allowed to go to Jerusalem to help 
their fellow-countrymen in their miserable state (ep 
Artaxerxes). He was not a bad, but a very weak 
man, governed by courtiers and women. 

We may pass over the short reign of Xerxes II., who 
was murdered like his namesake. His successor was 

20 Darius Darius surnamed Nothus, who left 

tt XT 4.1. j the supreme power in the hands of his 
II. Nothus and , v , . , 

, . cruel and troublesome sister and con- 

his successors. , ~ .. T> , r , , , 

sort Parysatis. Perhaps if she had 

succeeded, after her husband’s death, in putting the 
sceptre in the hands of her beloved son, the ambitious 
but energetic and able Cyrus, the fate of the empire 
might have been different. But Artaxerxes II., surnamed 
Mnemon, ascended the throne, and during the long 
reign (404-358) of this mild and friendly but lazy 
monarch the power of Persia rapidly declined. It was 
he w'ho suffered the foreign semi-idolatrous cult of the 
goddess called Anahita by the Iranians to be introduced 
even in Media and Persia. Under his son and suc¬ 
cessor Oehus ( Vahuka ), who as king adopted the name 
Artaxerxes III., the monarchy seemed to revive. Cruel, 
harsh, murderous, indifferent as to the means w'hich he 
selected to realise his plans, he was intensely hated. 
By his energy he smothered every revolt, humiliated 
the Egyptians (whom he deeply offended by ridiculing 
and persecuting their religion), the Phoenicians, and 
probably also the Jews (cp Isaiah ii., §§9, 11, 21), and 
really restored for the time the Persian supremacy. Just, 
however, when the Macedonian power w r as rising, and 
with it the greatest danger that ever threatened the 
empire, Artaxerxes was murdered by Bagoas, an 
Egyptian eunuch, the same who pacified Judaea in 348, 
and (when Johanan the high priest had killed his 
brother Jesus) entered the temple to the great offence 
of the pious (Jos. Ant. xi. 7 i> § 297 ; cp Israel, § 66). 
Bagoas placed on the throne Arses ; but when the king 
tried to get rid of his patron, Bagoas poisoned him. 
Bagoas then gave the crow r n to a great-grandson of 
Darius II., Darius surnamed Codomannus, the worst 
choice he could well have made. Only a Cyrus, 
perhaps not even a Darius Hystaspis, might have 
held his own against the terrible onslaught and the 
tactics of such a general as Alexander the Great, and so 
saved the empire. Here, however, was a king no better 
than Xerxes, valiant perhaps in ordinary fights, but quickly 
confused in great emergencies, and in no wise equal to 
the gigantic task imposed on his weak shoulders. His 
tragic fate cannot make us blind to his great faults ; but 
at the same time we cannot but feel disgusted at the 
burning of Persepolis by the conqueror. The flames 
which devoured the graceful buildings of the imperial 
city were to announce to the world that the lance of the 
Persian, which formerly reached so far, now lay broken 
for ever. 

The best surveys of Medo-Persian history down to the time of 
Alexander are those of Th. Noldeke (art. ‘ Persia,’ Pt. i. in EBP) 
[reprinted with emendations and ad- 
21 . Bibliography, dilions in Au/satze zur fers. Gesch. 1, 
1884]) and F. Justi (‘Geschichle Irans/ 
in Gr. d. iran. Philologie , 23-4 1900); cp his ‘Gesch. d. alt. 
Persiens ’ in Oncken’s AG 114. F. Spiegel, Eran. AlUrtJiums - 
kunde, 2, Ilk. 5, pp. 236-632, Masp. 3, and above all E. Meyer's 
GA 1 - 3 , 1884-1901 (cp Entstch. and Eorschungcn z. alt. Gesch. 2 
437-511 [Chronologyl), should also be consulted. Interesting 
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monographs are (among others)V. Floigl, Cyrus und Herodot 
(1881). J.V. PraSek, Media u. d. Hans des Kyaxares , 1890; 
Forschungen z. Gesch. d. Alterth. 1 . ‘ Kambyses u. d. Ueber- 

lieferung,’ Leipz. 1897, 3 , ‘ Z. Chronologie d. Kyros,’ ‘ Z. der 
Behistuninschrift,' 1 , Leipz. 1900, ‘ Die ersten Jahre Dareios des 
Hystaspiden,’ u.s.w., in Beitrdge z. alt . Gesch., ed. by C. F. 
Lehmann, i., 1 26-50. Th. A. Lincke’s endeavour to re¬ 
habilitate Cambyses in Zur Ldsung der Kambyses/rage (1891) 
is ingenious but not convincing. 

The O. Pers. cuneiform inscriptions first deciphered by Sir 
H. Rawlin.son, Lassen, and Benfey have been satisfactorily edited 
by Fr. Spiegel, AFK , 1881 (* 2 > ; more recently by Weissbach and 
Bang (1893). Cp Weissbach, Die Achdmcnideninschri/ten 
ziveiter Art (1890), and Bezold and Haupt, Die Ach. lnschr. 
Babylon. /«ur/(i882). 

For the bibliography of Zoroastrianism , see Zokoastkianism, 
and Tiele, Gesch. v. d. Godsdienst in de Oudheid, 2 , 1901. 

F. B., § I ; C. P. T., §§ 2-21. 

PERSIS (nepcic [Ti. WH]J, probably a deaconess, 
commended for her labours in the Christian cause 
(Rom. I612). 

PERUDA (NTHS), ‘separated’; 4 >AXoypA [L]). 
The b’ne Peruda, a group of ‘ Solomon’s servants * (see 
special article) in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9) ; 
Ezra 255 (RVmg- Perida ; <f>a8ovpa [BA]) = Neh. 7 57 (NVns * 
EV Perida ; (ftepe 18a [BN], [A])- 1 Esd. 5 33 (AV Pharira, 

RV Pharida, RVmg. Peruda; $ap[<?]i5a [BA]). 

PESTILENCE. The different biblical terms for 
pestilence having been considered elsewhere (see Dis- 
_ eases), we are able to confine our- 

1 . Frequency. sc j ves ^ ere to historical and exegetical 
details. The frequency of pestilences in ancient Pales¬ 
tine is strikingly shown by the words of Gad, ' David’s 
seer,’ to his king, ' Shall seven years of famine come to 
thee in thy land ? or wilt thou fiee three months before 
thy foes ? or shall there be three days' pestilence in thy 
land?’ (2 S. 2413). There is no doubt a gradation in 
the calamities specified. To be three months at the 
mercy of a victorious foe, burning and spoiling in all 
directions, was worse than even seven years of famine ; 
and even three days’ pestilence of the most acute sort 
would be enough to destroy or to weaken a large part 
of the population of a city. The less severe calamity 
would also be more frequent than those which were more 
destructive. The fact remains, however, that famine, 
desolation from war, and pestilence, were three well- 
known terrors, and this is confirmed by 1 K. 837, Ezek. 
5 1217, Am. 4 10, in which these three calamities are again 
given as parallel misfortunes. 

The last of these passages (Am. 4 10) is historically 
very suggestive. EV renders ‘ I have sent among you the 

pestilence after the manner of Egypt ’ (^2 
2 - Egypt. . q Smith, 'by way of Egypt.' 

* A pestilence ’ would be better. It is a pestilence of a 
bad type that is meant, just as in Is. 1026^ the 'rod 
lifted up in the manner of Egypt ’ is ' a divine judicial 
act such as Egypt experienced.’ The NE. corner of 
the Nile delta was justly regarded in antiquity as the 
home of the plague. G. A. Smith has well described 
the conditions which favoured the outbreak of plague in 
that district. 

* The eastern mouth of the Nile then entered the sea at 
Pelusium, and supplied a great stretch of mingled salt and fresh 
water under a high temperature [always accompanied by fevers, 
as round the Gulf of Mexico]. To the W. there is the swampy 
Delta ; and on the Asiatic side sandhills with only brackish 
wells. Along the coast there appear to have been always a 
number of lagoons, separated from the sea by low bars of sand, 
and used as salt-pans. In CJreek and Roman times the largest 
of these was known as the Serbonian Bog or Marsh. ... In 
Justinian’s time, the “ Bog” was surrounded by communities of 
salt-makers and fish-curers; filthy villages of underfed and 
imhecile people, who always had disease among them. The 
extremes of temperature are excessive.’ 1 

In such a country plague must always have been 
ready to break out, and the infection must often have 
been brought by trading caravans to Palestine. This 
illustrates, not only Am. 4 io, but also a passage mistrans¬ 
lated both in AV and in RV, owing to the influence of 
the traditional prejudice of the Mosaic authorship of 

1 MG 157. Cp Booh of Isaiah, 1 361. 
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Deuteronomy. The threat which is dramatically attached 
to the non-observance of the Deuteronomic law is that 
Yahw6 will bring upon Israel ' all the diseases of Egypt 
which thou wast (not 'art') afraid of’ (Dt. 2860). 

It may be partly owing to the consequences of plagues 
that we have so little historical evidence as to particular 
outbreaks of pestilence in ancient Palestine. 
The references to plagues in Ex. 11 4 
1229/. (the Tenth Plague), Xu. 1133 
(sickness following the quails), 25 18 261 (plague through 
Baal-peor), belong to a cycle of highly legendary didactic 
narratives (see Plagues [Ten]). The story of the boils 
in 1 S. 59-12 1 is also legendary. The honour of the ark 
of God had to be rescued ; the offenders against the 
sanctity of Yahwfe are naturally punished by pestilence, 
and possibly would have been represented as so punished, 
even had they dwelt in the N. of Palestine, and not in 
a part which was closely connected with Egypt by the 
avenues of commerce. 2 The passage describing the 
punishment of David’s numbering of the people (2S. 24 ) 
is also a didactic narrative ; but we cannot deny that a 
pestilence may have coincided chronologically with the 
unpopular act of the king. A more authentic witness 
to a pestilence is the retrospective statement of Amos 
( 4 10), referring to N. Israel. Lastly, we have the 
famous reference to a pestilence by which Sennacherib’s 
army suffered greatly in 2 K. 1935 ( = Is. 3/36)—a 
reference which, in the light of literary and historical 
criticism, is most probably altogether legendary. 

It may be well to pause for a little on the Sennacherib 
passage, because of the new tradition which has sprung 

. ~ ... . r up among critics, to the effect that the 
4. Criticism of-r r L , . , 

Q , mam fact of 2 K. has received inde- 

en nac eri s p enc j ent confirmation from an Egyptian 
pes 1 en«e. source . Herodotus, indeed, says (2141) 
that when Sennacherib, ‘ king of the Arabians and 
Assyrians,’ invaded Egypt and besieged Pelusium in the 
days of king Sethos, field-mice gnawed the quivers and 
shield-handles of the invaders, who fled precipitately. 
As Skinner puts the common theory— 

* Since the mouse was among the Egyptians a symbol of pes¬ 
tilence, we may infer that the basis of truth in the legend was 
a deadly epidemic in the Assyrian camp ; and this is the form 
of calamity which is naturally suggested by the terms of the 
biblical narrative. The scene of the disaster is not indicated in 
the OT record, and there is no obstacle to the supposition that 
it took place, as in the Egyptian legend, in the plague-haunted 
marshes of Pelusium ’ ( tsa. i.-xxxix., p. 275). 


To this view there are several strong objections. 
(i)The mouse was not a symbol of pestilence; it is 
unwise to attempt to prove this by such a late authority 
as Horapollo (Iso), and such an obscure and corrupt 
narrative as that in 1 S. 6 (see Emerods). The story 
of the field-mice is merely a mythological way of saying 
that Horus, to whom the mouse was sacred, repelled 
the foes of Egypt in an unaccountable way. 3 (2) The 
theory takes no account of the composite character of 
the Hebrew story. Two narratives of Sennacherib’s 
dealings with Hezekiah have been welded together. 
According to the one (Is. 36 i- 379 ), a report which Sen¬ 
nacherib heard, whilestill at Lachish, 4 caused him to move 
camp, and depart on his return to Nineveh ( 1 Isa.' SBOT 
[Eng.], p. 49). According to the other (Is. 3790213336), 


1 The text has suffered in transmission (see Emerods). 

2 G. A.Sm. (MG 158 f) supports the historicity of the narrative 
by the considerations that Philistia was closely connected with 
Egypt, and that armies are specially liable to infection. The 
Philistines, he thinks, were struck ' while they were in camp 
against Israel.’ If so, the tradition in 1 S. 5 seems to be not 
quite accurate (see z>v . 6, 9, 10). 

8 Use was made of the essay of A. Lang on Apollo and the 
Mouse in Custom and Myth by the present writer in his Introd. 
to Isaiah , 333. More recently, Meinhold has, with German 
elaborateness, worked on the same lines (Die Jes.-erzahlungen, 
/es. 3 t >-39 33-42). He is not perfectly clear on the narrative of 
1 S. 5 f., but inclines to follow Klostermann. In the article 
Emerods, the investigation of the textual problems has been 
carried further. Wellhausen’s treatment of the text of 1 S. 5 6 
leaves much to be desired. 

4 2 K. 198 (Is. 378 ) has been recast by the editor. See ‘ Isa.’ 
SBOT (Eng.), l.c. 
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on the night after Isaiah had prophesied Sennacherib's 
failure to enter Jerusalem, a destroying angel went out 
and slew 185,000 warriors in the Assyrian camp. Both 
narratives are very late, but the former (rumour), being 
less didactic, is to be preferred to the latter (pestilence). 
For the origin of the story of the pestilence, 1 see 
Hezekiah, § 2. 

The prism-inscription of Sennacherib may also be 
quoted against the historicity of the pestilence narrative. 
If Hezekiah troubled himself to send a special messenger 
with tribute to Nineveh, it is by no means likely that 
Sennacherib had been compelled to return by a calamity 
which almost destroyed his army, and would doubtless 
be regarded by Hezekiah as a special act of God. On the 
other hand, the contemporary history of Assyria confirms 
the accuracy of the 1 rumour ’ narrative. In the follow¬ 
ing year Sennacherib had as much as he could do in 
counteracting the restless Chaldaean princes, and we can 
well believe that the rumour which caused him to move 
camp from Lachish was really concerned with the 
machinations of these opponents. The assassination 
of Sennacherib in the first narrative, too, is undoubtedly 
historical. Not knowing of it, the second narrator was 
obliged to represent the pestilence as a just punishment 
of the enemy of Yahw£. 

Many writers have held that the sickness of Hezekiah, 
referred to in 2 K. 20 (Is. 38 ), was the plague; and 
f some, following Hitzig, have supposed 

’ 1C 01 that it was a case of the same plague 

eze la . as t ^ e Assyrian army is said to have 
suffered from, which * had got among the people 
of the country, as sickness in the train of an army 
usually does.’ This view is at first sight plausible. 
The compiler of the ‘ second (the pestilence) narrative 1 
certainly held it (cp ‘ Isa.’ SBOT), and it is confirmed 
by Is. 386 , which implies that Jerusalem is in great 
danger from the Assyrians. This, however, is, if recent 
criticism may be followed, an error. The embassy of 
Merodach Baladan must have preceded the Assyrian 
invasion. It cannot have had any smaller motive than 
the wish to organise a general resistance to Assyria (see 
Merodach-baladan). 2 

It is, however, by no means necessary to accept the 
compiler’s arrangement of his material, any more than 
we always accept the arrangement of material in a 
gospel. The idea of the writer of 2 K. 19 35 is that the 
Assyrians who were attacked by the plague died sud¬ 
denly. The boil ( ffliin) of Hezekiah seems to have lasted 
some little time, and need not have been a plague-boil. 
There are various boil-diseases, sometimes called after 
the respective cities where they are prevalent. That of 
Hezekiah may, for instance, have been a malignant 
carbunele, for which (not less than for a plague-boil) a 
poultice of figs would be an appropriate remedy. 

Dr. Lauder Brunton 3 has been led to view the disease 
as * tonsilitis ’ from the similarity of some of the symptoms 
described in the Song of Hezekiah (Is. 3810-20) with 
those of some cases of quinsy. Unfortunately, the 
connection of the Song with an event in the life of 
Hezekiah is plainly'a scribe's fiction, and the psalm, as 
we may call it, should be grouped with other national 
psalms of thanksgiving for deliverance. We should 
hardly think of discussing the symptoms of disease im¬ 
plied in Ps. 6 30 and 88. T. K. c. 

PESTLE (^P), Prov. 27 22. See Mortar. 

PETER. See Simon Peter. 


PETER, THE EPISTLES OF. 1 Peter.— The so- 
called first General Epistle of Peter is addressed to ‘ the 

1 Gesenius has already explained this. It should be observed 
that in Is. 37 36 the words ‘ that night * (see 2 K. 19 35) are 
omitted. 

2 Cp Che. Intr. Is. 221, 227; Marti, Jesaia, 265. 

3 Sir Risdon Bennett, M.D., The Diseases of the Bible , 
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elect who are sojourners of the Dispersion in Pontus, 
Galatia, Capadocia, Asia, and Bithynia.’ The hypo- 

1 First Peter * l ^ es ^ s l ^ at ^ etter was written by 
its readers * Simon lieter naturally carries with it the 

presumption that the persons addressed 
were Jewish Christians, and the expression ' sojourners 
of the dispersion ’ (TrapeTri8r)p.ois diaairopas, 1 1) lends it 
some support. But ‘ sojourners ’ (cp 2 n ; Heb. 1113) is 
probably employed figuratively of Christians in general 
as earthly pilgrims or strangers, and Weiss stands 
almost alone in supporting the opinion that the writer 
had in mind as his readers communities composed chiefly 
of Jewish Christians. Apart from the fact that the 
provinces referred to were the field of the Pauline 
mission, and the improbability that there were separate 
Jewish-Christian churches there, the epistle contains un¬ 
mistakable indications that it was addressed to gentile 
believers, to whom alone are applicable the references 
to former practices and errors ( 1 1418 29/. 43/.). The 
readers are represented as persons who had not seen 
Jesus, who had been ‘ redeemed ’ from a former ‘ vain 
manner of life ’ and ‘called out of darkness,’ and who 
as strangers and foreigners had a ‘ time of sojourn ’ to 
accomplish in the world, whilst their true fatherland was 
heaven. 

The epistle has been variously interpreted as to its 
object. On the ground of I1225 and 5 12, it has been 

2 Obiect ma ’ ntainec ^ that the author, whether Peter 

J ' or another, wished to establish in the 
churches of Asia Minor, which had been founded by 
Paul, the authority of this apostle, so far as it could be 
confirmed by the approval of the great ‘ pillar ’ of the 
Jewish Christian community, and to show the essential 
agreement of the two. This view has been to some 
extent supported by a few scholars who believe that 
Peter was the author of the epistle. To the older 
Tubingen school the writing had no other object than 
to mediate between the Pauline and Petrine factions in 
the early church. Schwegler accordingly says of the 
epistle that 1 it is an apology for Paulinism written by a 
follower of Paul for the adherents of Peter—an apology 
which was effected simply that an exposition of the 
Pauline doctrine might be put into the mouth of Peter ’ 
(Nachap . f.eitalter , 22). A testimony from Peter to 
the orthodoxy of Paul was regarded from this point of 
view as a very effective means of reconciling the 
adherents of the two great teachers. If, however, such 
were the object of the writer, it is to say the least sur¬ 
prising that he did not make it more apparent and con¬ 
spicuous. The passages referred to are too vague to 
admit of any such special application, and nothing 
seems to be farther from the writer’s thought in general 
than the Pauline and Petrine controversy, which he 
stands far above and beyond. In 5 12, the ‘grace of 
God ’ (xdpw tov deov) does not necessarily refer to the 
Pauline ‘gospel,' but may be explained by 1 13 (the words 
eis t)v arrjre, 1 wherein ye stand,’ are with doubtful pro¬ 
priety rendered in RV ‘stand ye fast therein’). Without 
a distinctive dogmatic purpose, the writer addresses him¬ 
self zealously to the comfort, admonition, and encourage¬ 
ment of his readers, who are assumed to be in need 
of such an exhortation on account of the persecutions 
which they are suffering for the sake of their Christian 
profession (3i2i6 4412/. 58 -io). These persecutions 
are represented as proceeding from gentiles, and the 
writer’s chief object is, as Lechler remarks, to im¬ 
press upon his readers the indissoluble connection and 
succession of suffering and glory in the life of the 
believer as in that of Christ himself (In 221 318). 
Naturally related to this purpose is the prominence 
given to hope both expressly and indirectly (1 321 315 
4 13 5 10). 

If, however, the epistle shows distinctively neither a 
dogmatic nor a ‘ mediating' purpose, it is not without 
traces of the influence of Paul’s theological ideas, and 
may properly be classified with the deutero-Pauline litera- 
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ture of the NT, which represents a weakened Paulinism, 

D uter and ma ^ re £ arded as den °Ung the transi- 
' .. tion from the thought of the great apostle 

au me tQ tka t Q f tk e p our th Gospel. Faith is made 
c arac er. p rom j nent( ^ « un to,’ and ’the end of’ 
‘salvation’ (159) ; but its distinctively Pauline contrast 
with works is not expressed. The doctrine of atonement 
as set forth by Paul underlies the writer’s apprehension 
of the death of Jesus, which he regards as ' fore-ordained 
from the foundation of the world’; but it is weakened in 
the direction of an ' ethical' significance (12 224 318 4 1). 
The idea of substitution is scarcely expressed, and the 
blood of Christ is conceived as having a purifying 
efficacy. He suffered that he might * bring us to God.’ 
Accordingly, the Pauline doctrine of justification does 
not find distinctive expression, and the apostle’s ter¬ 
minology (diKcuoucrdai, diKcuoai'VT)) is avoided. 

The writer’s Christology is only partially disclosed by a few 
intimations which show its general similarity to that of the 
deutero-Pauline Epistles to the Hebrews and the Ephesians 
(3 22 4 11 ; cp Eph. 1 20 Heb. 13 21). The legend of the descent 
of Christ to the underworld (3 19) appears to be a development 
of Eph. 4 8-io. In the vague eschatology the prominent Pauline 
features do not appear; but the idea of partaking of Christ’s 
sufferings and rejoicings 1 at the revelation of his glory’ (4 13) is 
probably a reminiscence of Rom. S 17, ‘ we suffer with [him] that 
we may also be glorified with [him] ’ (<Tvixnd<T\otiev iVa *al <rvv 
8 o£aa- 6 u>iJ.ev). 

The literary relations of the epistle to the NT literature 
are many and unmistakable, though the question of 
dependence is in some cases indeterminable. That the 
author was familiar with several of the epistles of Paul, 
and adopted to some extent their ideas and terminology 
is generally conceded. 

Weiss’s contention that Paul borrowed from 1 Peter has few if 
any supporters, and has been characterised as ‘the most 
desperate step taken hy modern apologetics.’ The parallels 
with Romans both in thought and phraseology leave no room 
for doubt of dependence on that epistle. Especially is this true 
of Rom. 121-13 14 : cp 1 14 with Rom. 12 2 (<n/ax*?jaaTi£e<r0ai, not 
elsewhere in NT); 4 10^ with Rom. 123-8 (after the appropri¬ 
ation of an idea from Rom. 1213); 4 8 1 22 with Rom. 12 9 ; 39 
with Rom. 12 17 ; 2 13^ with Rom. 13 1 ; 2 19 with Rom. 13 5 
(fiia ovvetSrfO'iv ); 2 i and 4 i 3 (reminiscences of Rom. 13 12 f.) ; 
I5413 with Rom. 817/; 224 with Rom. 62818; 33^ with 
Rom. 21629 (KpvirTa, tepwros, ev Kpvrrrw); 26 with Rom. 9 33 
(citation from OT with Paul’s deviations from the Septuagint). 
Several accords with other epistles of Paul indicate the writer’s 
familiarity with Pauline ideas and forms of expression : cp 1 3, 
2 Cor. 1 3 ; 2 2, 1 Cor. 3 2 ; 24_/i, t Cor. 3 16 f.\ 2 n, Gal. 617; 
2 16, Gal. 613; 2 24, Gal. 313; 3 6, Gal. 4 26; 3 7, 1 Cor. 7^5; 
39,1 Thess. 5 1 s ; 43, Gal. 621; 514, 1 Cor. 16.20. The writer 
employs a considerable number of terms ‘specifically Pauline,’ 
among which may he mentioned aTroicdAin/us, eAev$epi'a, eiraivos , 
Sofa, xaAeu', xA^povo/ata, KaTapTi^etv, xaptcrpLara, ervvet - 

Sr/o-is, eV xpi<TTu>. The plan and grammatical structure of the 
epistle also are Pauline. 

i Peter contains, in proportion to its length, a large 
number of words not used elsewhere in the NT. The 
nth writer's acquaintance with Mt., Lk., and 
' er Acts is probable from 212 31416413/ (cp 
1 erary ^ IO -i2 16); 56 (cp Mt. 2312), 110/ (Lk. 
relations. a 13 (Lk ll2 (Acts 22), li 7 

(Acts IO343S). The accords with Hebrews do not neces¬ 
sarily show a literary relation of the two epistles. Those 
with Ephesians have been investigated in great detail with¬ 
out a conclusion on which scholars can agree. Perhaps the 
most that one is warranted in saying is contained in von 
Soden's remark that so many related expressions, 
thoughts, and interests indicate that both writers breathed 
the same atmosphere, and that possibly the writer of 
one of the epistles knew the work of the other. On 
relation of James see James [General Epistle]. 

The dependence of the epistle upon the letters of Paul, 
and its Pauline tone, style, and doctrinal basis, indicate a 
w p . . writer who had made himself familiar 
5. Not Fetnne. w j tk tkat a p OSt ] e ’ s W orks, and was in 

sympathy with his thought. The absence of the mystical 
profundity of Paul and the softening of some of the 
harder lines of his teaching as well as several striking 
accords with Hebrews, show the writer to have been in 
contact with the later Paulinism which marks the 
transition to the Johannine theology. Distinct fore- 
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shadowings of the ideas of the Fourth Gospel and the 
epistles ascribed to John are indeed not wanting, 
although there is no indication of the author’s ac¬ 
quaintance with these writings. Cp I23 with 1 Jn. 39; 
I22 with 1 Jn. 33 ; 52, Jn. IO16 2116 ; 3 18, 1 Jn. 37 ; 
119, Jn. I29. These considerations render the Petrine 
authorship of 1 Peter very improbable. It is very 
unlikely, besides, that Peter should have written at all to 
the Pauline gentile churches in Asia Minor. But if he 
wrote this epistle to them after the death of Paul, as is 
generally assumed by the advocates of the traditional 
view, it is surprising that he should not have mentioned 
to them their revered teacher. Apart from the address 
there is nothing in the internal character of the epistle 
to indicate its Petrine authorship. An independent 
type of doctrine which can with propriety be called 
Petrine is wanting. 

There is no trace of the questions mooted in the 
apostolic age. Whilst the writer shows some contact 
fi N t f Gospel-literature, there is 

* no indication of the fresh and vivid 

apos 0 ic age. reco llections of an eye-witness of the 
life of Jesus, and the conspicuous ideas of Jesus’ 
preaching, the kingdom of God, eternal life, the Son of 
Man, repentance, and the Son of God, find no expres¬ 
sion. The author’s conception of faith is unknown to 
the synoptics. The goal is not the synoptic * eternal 
life ’ (far) aiiovios), but the Pauline ’ glory ' (56£a). The 
sympathetic student of Paulinism by whom this epistle 
to Gentile churches was written cannot have been Peter, 
the apostle of the circumcision (Gal. 27), who 'stood 
condemned' before Paul at Antioch for ' dissimulation ’ 
(Gal. 211/) as to the vital question of the primitive 
Christian economy. The argument for an apostolical 
authorship based on I3821 and 221-23 is groundless 
in view of analogous expressions in Hebrews. It is 
altogether improbable that the fisherman Peter who, 
according to Papias, required an interpreter should have 
command of a Greek style of the character of this writing. 

‘ I am writing by Silvanus ’ (Ata ZiXovavov Zypa\pa: 512) 
indicates Silvanus not as a translator or an amanuensis, 
much less as the author 1 92-96 A. D. (v. Soden), but 
probably as the bearer of the letter (see Acts 23). 
The reference to Silvanus and to Mark (512/) doubt¬ 
less belongs to the fiction of the authorship (11). 

The historical conditions and circumstances implied 
in the epistle indicate, moreover, a time far beyond 
the probable duration of Peter’s life. 

* ,. Ramsay ( Church in Roman Empire, 

persecutions. 2g ^ ca p s attention to the fact that 
' the history of the spread of Christianity imperatively 
demands for 1 Peter a later date than 64 A. D.the date 
generally assumed by the defenders of the Petrine author¬ 
ship. These maintain that the persecutions implied in 
the passages previously referred to belong to the time of 
Nero. But the references to the trials to which the 
persons addressed are exposed do not well fit this period. 

The persecution is of wide extent, ‘accomplished in the 
brethren who are in the world’ (5 q), whilst that under Nero was 
limited. It was not until later that the Christians were sub¬ 
jected to a judicial inquiry such as is implied in 315, and that 
they were put on trial for their name (d>? Xpio-Tiavos, 4 16; cp 
Christian, § 6). In the Neronian persecution ihey suffered 
for a special offence charged by the emperor in order to remove 
from himself the suspicion of having set fire to the city abolendo 
7iiinori Nero subdedit reos , etc., Tac. Ami. 1644), whilst in 
1 Peter the Christians of Asia Minor are admonished not to 
subject themselves to punishment as ‘ evil-doers,’ but to glorify 
God in this name if they suffer as Christians. 

There is really nothing in 1 Peter which, fairly 
considered, applies to the Neronian period. As to the 
precise later time, however, to which the writing should 
be assigned one can hardly be very positive. Holtz- 
mann, Hilgenfeld, and Pfleidercr, following Schwegler 

1 [Cp Zahn, Eittl. 2 10, §38; B. W. Bacon ( Introd 1900, 
p.157), w ho says, ‘all things considered, 1 Peter may still re¬ 
present to us the adoptive work of Peter, .writing “ by Silvanus ” 
from Rome to the churches of Paul in Asia.’] 
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and Baur, are quite certain that it could not have been 
written earlier than the time of Trajan (about 112 A.D.); 
and it must be conceded that the state of affairs regarding 
the Christians at that time, as set forth in Pliny’s letter 
to the emperor, accords with certain indications in 
1 Peter. Ramsay, (op. cit. 288), whilst admitting the 
force of Holtzmann’s argument so far as it bears against 
the date 64 A. D. , decides very positively in favour of 75- 
80 A.d. (cp Pontus, § 2), thus doubtless excluding the 
Petrine authorship. His reason for this judgment is that 
there were conditions similar to those described in 
1 Peter earlier than the time of Trajan, that is, in the 
last quarter of the first century. But since they also 
fit the later date, they furnish no ground for excluding 
it in favour of the earlier. The data supplied in the 
epistle and in known and precisely determinable historical 
circumstances do not warrant us in placing its com¬ 
position more definitely than in the last quarter of the 
first, or the first quarter of the second, century. The 
vague greeting (5 13) has given rise to uncertainty as to 
the place from which the epistle was written. The words 
' the elect (one) in Babylon ’ (y iv Ba/ 3 i/\dm avvetc- 
\€ktt]) have been interpreted as referring (a) to Peter’s 
wife, (fi) to the church in Babylon, and (7) to the church in 
Rome. The view (a), though defended by Mayerhoff 
and Neander, has deservedly found little other support 
(see Zahn, Einl. 2 15/., §38), and the view (3 is without 
probability even on the presumption of the Petrine 
authorship, since there is no historical evidence of a 
residence of Peter in Babylon. The later date of the 
epistle renders it very probable that Babylon is em¬ 
ployed figuratively for Rome, according to Rev. 148 16 19 
17 5 1821021. 

[1 Peler 5 13, dana^eTai vp.as rj ev Ba/ 3 vAam <tvv€k\(kti\. 
1 Babylon ' might mean : (i)the Egyptian Babylon, a view which 
Chase (Hastings, DB 3213/;) dismisses perhaps too quickly. 
For the Roman fortress of Babylon in old Cairo see Butler’s 
Ancient Coptic Churches in Egypt. The cily was of some im¬ 
portance (Strabo, 17 , p. 807), and is sometimes mentioned in ecclesi¬ 
astical literature; Epiphanius (Mon ., ed Dressel, 6) even calls 
it ttjo fj.eydA.rji/ BajS. The Talmud confounds the Alexandrians 
with the Babylonians (Mendhoth , 100 a), because of the Egyp¬ 
tian Babylon. Could a similar confusion have been made by 
the writer of 1 Peter? To be sure, we should have to give up 
the opening verse in order to hold this theory, for tradition 
connected not Peter but Mark with the church at Alexandria. 
It is true the ahove-quoted passage adds, xal Mapxos 6 vtos p.ov. 
But cp 2 Tim. 4 11 

(2) Babylon on the Euphrates. But what evidence is there 
that Peter was ever at Babylon? Besides, we have sufficient 
evidence of the growing decadence of ancient Babylon (see 
Strabo, 16 , p. 738 ; Plin. NH 6122 cetero cui sotitudinem rediit; 
Pausanias, viii. 333, cp i. 163)^ The Jews dwelt chiefly in the 
neighbouring cities of Seleucia and Nehardea, and in villages 
(Jos. Ant. xviii. 9 1-9). 

(3) The evidence, both external and internal, in favour of Rome, 
seems to most scholars overwhelming. See Zahn, Einl. 

§ 39. Asiatic Christians too would probably give this interpreta¬ 
tion to the name (see Rev. as above ; cp Roman Empire).] 


The mention of 1 Peter in the spurious 2 Peter 
(31) as if written by the same author and addressed to 
q same readers, cannot of course 

be regarded as a 4 witness for its 
authorship. The relation between 1 Peter and 1 Clement 
is doubtful (29 4 8 cp 1 Clem. 362 and 49s). The 
writer of Hernias furnishes a testimony only to its exist¬ 
ence in the second quarter of the second century, and 
Papias and Polycarp were acquainted with it, according 
to Eusebius (7/71339414)—traces of this knowledge 
being found in fragments of Papias and the epistle of 
Polycarp. In the absence, however, of direct citation, 
and in view of the wavering and unsettled state of 
opinion as to canonicity during the second century, this 
use of 1 Peter by the writers in question furnishes 
no evidence even as to their own judgment regarding 
its authorship, if indeed, they may be supposed to have 
formed one. The case is similar with regard to Justin. 
1 Peter is quoted as Peter’s by Iren., Clem.Alex., Tert., 
and Orig. As to Tertullian, however, there is some 
doubt, and according to Westcott 4 the actual traces of 
its early use in the Latin churches are very scanty’ 
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( Canon , p. 263 n.). It is not mentioned in the Muratorian 
Canon. 

2 Peter. —2 Peter, like the epistle ascribed to Jude, is 
vaguely addressed to Christians in general— 4 to those 

9. Second Peter ‘ ha f ha . v ® obt ? i " ed , the like P recious 

—its object. Wlth Us u h 1 ) — and there is 

J nothing in the contents to indicate 

that Jewish or Gentile believers were especially intended. 
Yet in 3i the writer inconsistently assumes that the First 
Epistle was addressed to the same readers, and tells 
them (I16 315) that they had received instruction from 
him (ostensibly Peter) and letters from Paul ! 2 Peter 

was plainly written partly for the same purpose as 
was Jude—to warn the Christians of the time against 
certain persons whose false teaching and loose living 
were a menace to the church. This note is struck in 
1 16 (( Te<ro<pi<TixtvoL<i fitiOois), in 2i (pevdodiddaKaXoi, 
alp^crets dirujXdas), in 22 (rats acreXyeicus), and is em¬ 
phasised, apparently in imitation of Jude, in 210-22. The 
warning is resumed in 314-18. The readers are put on 
their guard against 4 mockers . . . walking after their 
own lusts,’ as in Jude 18, with the additional indication 
that their mocking is at the delay of the 4 coming ’ (7rap- 
ovala) of Christ. These 4 mockers ’ forget the Deluge, 
and are unmindful of the judgment of 4 fire ’ reserved 
for 4 the heavens that now are and the earth ’ (857). 

In this connection appears another purpose of the writing, 
upon which some think the chief emphasis to have been placed, 
that is, to assure the readers of the certainty of the Parousia in 
opposition to the scoffers who, it appears (84), were talking ot 
its non-arrival or indefinite postponement. The delay, the 
writer assures them, is due to the Lord’s long-suffering, in order 
that ‘all should come to repentance’ (39) before ‘the day of 
judgment and destruction of ungodly men ’ (37). 

Peculiar to the author is the eschatological catastrophe 
depicted in 310-12, which he thinks should be ‘earnestly 
desired ’ and prepared for by 4 holy living and godliness.’ 
In the peculiar reference to Paul (3 15/.), Schwegler 
finds 4 the real literary motive’ of the epistle to be 
4 the reconciliation and blending, the final and enduring 
conclusion of peace ’ between the Petrine and Pauline 
‘tendencies’ (Nachap. 'Zeitalter, 1505). This reference, 
however, is too plainly incidental to the discussion of the 
Parousia to be regarded as the 4 motive ’ of the letter. 
Baur reaches the same conclusion on the ground that 
the connection of the theoretical ‘knowledge’ (ixlyvuxrts) 
and the practical ‘virtue’ (dperif)) or ‘love’ (dyainj) in 
the Epistle is only another expression for the formula 
4 faith and works ’ (ttIotls Kai Zpya), which in the 
formation of the Catholic church represented the union 
of Paulinism and Jewish Christianity (NT Theol. 297). 
This view perhaps shows a correct insight into the 
character, tendency, and age of the epistle ; but as an 
interpretation of a conscious purpose of the writer it 
must be regarded as somewhat fanciful. 

The relation of 2 Peter to 1 Peter renders a com¬ 
mon authorship extremely doubtful. T he name and 

t> 1 1 ♦ title of the author are different. There 

10. Relation , , 

, 1 p , arc only a few words common to both 

0 e er * which do not belong to the Christian 
vocabulary of the time or are not also found in the verses 
in Jude corresponding to a portion of 2 Peter. The 
style of the two epistles is different, that of 1 Peter being 
more facile, Hellenistic in vocabulary and form of words, 
and richer in thought, and that of 2 Peter showing an 
attempt to write in pure Greek, the formation of new 
words some of which belong to the technical-medical 
usage of the later Greek (see i^pa/xa, 222 and navaova- 
dou, 3 10), and repetition of the same w r ords, particularly 
prepositions. 

In 1 Peter the second coming of Christ is regarded as 
nearer than in 2 Peter, and is called diroKaAvi/as, whilst in 
2 Peter it is designated rrapovaia (1 Pet. I713 413; 2 Pet. 

I1634). The terms K\rjpovop.ta (1 Pet. 1 4) and alamos / 3 a<ri- 
Aeia (2 Pet. 1 11) also are significant, as well as the two forms 
of expression en' etrxdTOv riov xpovotv (1 Pet.l2o[BNA; K* tov 
X pooov ]) and err' eiTxdron/ tu>i/ rjfjLtpojv (2 Pet. 33 [BNA 1 ). The. 
prominent eAn-i's of 1 Peter gives place to yvu ><ns or eiriyytn<ri^ 
in 2 Peter and pavTicrpios to xaflapur/xos. In the first Epistle 
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the diction shows the influence of the OT throughout, in the 
second not at all. 

These differences in words and style have been noticed 
since the time of Jerome (Holtzmann, Einl. 526, and von 
Soden, HC 3^193). Moreover, as to doctrinal differ¬ 
ences, the atonement of Christ which is made prominent 
in the first Epistle is barely touched upon in the second. 
In contrast with the first Epistle the OT is little quoted 
in the second (222 38); but dependence upon it is 
apparent in several instances (119-21 2115168256), and 
the apocryphal is not distinguished from the canonical 
literature ( 3 4-8). The familiarity with the Pauline writ¬ 
ings evident in the author of the first Epistle does not 
appear in 2 Peter, and apart from Jude the accords with 
the NT literature are unimportant. The reference in 
114 to Jn. 2118 is doubtful. 

Whilst all the indications point to a date later than 
that of the first Epistle, they do not serve for its precise 
11 Late and determination. advanced period 


non-apostolic. 


in the second century, perhaps the 


latter half, is indicated by the warning 
against false teachers who are not mentioned in 1 Peter. 
The manner, however, in which they are character¬ 
ised is so confused and vague that it is hazardous 
to attempt to apply the features indicated to any par¬ 
ticular sect, although the opinion that the writer had 
antinomian Gnostics in mind is well-grounded. He be¬ 
trays uncertainty and want of independence in having 
recourse to the figures and allusions of Jude which he 
distorts and confuses (cp 2 11 with Jude 9; 2 12 Jude 10; 
2 17 Jude 12/. ; 32 Jude 17), and it is probable that he 
had in view the heretics against whom that Epistle was 
directed. They are false teachers who bring in ‘ destruc¬ 
tive heresies’ (2i), and carry on their work of ‘enticing 
unsteadfast souls’ in a love of gain {214). The refer¬ 
ence to Gnosticism is scarcely mistakable in <recro 0 t<r- 
fjL^uois /xtidois (116 ; EV ' cunningly devised fables ’), and 
its phase is indicated in the charge that the false teachers 
promise a certain (false) ‘liberty’ (eXevdepia) while 
they themselves are ‘ bondservants ’ of corruption (219), 
and find support in the Pauline teaching, ' wresting ’ 
it ' to their own destruction ’ ( 3 16). The opinion appears 
tenable that this appeal of the writer to * our beloved 
brother Paul ’ ( 3 15) indicates a disposition not so much 
to ' mediate’ between the Pauline and Petrine parties— 
a matter which was doubtless far from his thought—as 
to combat the Gnostic and libertine tendencies of the time 
by placing the great apostle at his side against those 
who as Antinomians were perverting that apostle’s 
teachings. 

The reasons based on the character of the Epistle for 
doubting its Petrine authorship have been repeatedly 
stated and elaborated by the critical school, and no 
valid refutation of them has ever been effected. Although 
the writer's dependence upon Jude cannot now, as in 
Schwegler’s time, be regarded as ' an axiom of NT 
criticism,’ its probability and the consensus of authori¬ 
ties may be said to furnish a presumption against an 
apostolical authorship. The author endeavours rather 
too earnestly to make it appear that he is the original 
apostle Peter ( 1 11418 315), and yet his appeal to an 
apostolic authority does not accord with this assumed 
role ( 32 ), even if ‘your’ {vfxCbv [BXA]) be the correct 
reading. The doubts regarding the Parousia implied 
in the Epistle and the expedient resorted to in order to 
answer them belong to a time far beyond the apostolic age. 
The classification of the Pauline Epistles with ‘ Scrip¬ 
tures ’ indicates a period not very remote from that of 
a developed conception of the canonicity of the NT 
writings, as does also the apparent reluctance to follow 
the writer of Jude in quoting the apocryphal Enoch. 
The supposition that an apostle should have written a 
letter like this addressed to no churches with which he 
had ostensibly had relations, touching no special needs 
or conditions of theirs, and warning against false 
teachers located nowhere and described partly in a vague 


and confused manner, partly in terms borrowed from 
another Epistle, is in the highest degree improbable. 

The tardy recognition of 2 Peter in the early 
church supports the judgment of the critical school as 

12. Recognition. }° i,s unapostolical authorship. The 
0 few verbal accords in Clemens Rom- 


antis do not even show a literary dependence, much less 
the priority of 2 Peter. The case is similar with Hermas, 
2 Clement, and the Martyrium Polycarpi. The ap¬ 
parent contact in Barnabas 154 7 dp ij/xlpa irap ai>T<p 
XfXta Zrr}), and in Justin and Irenmus is explicable from 
Ps. 90 4. The passage in Thcophilus adAulol. 29, cited 
by Zahn, is questionable. According to Cassiodorus 
Clement of Alexandria commented on the writings of 
the Bible ab ipso principio usque adJinem , and Eusebius 
says that he explained all the canonical Scriptures, not 
omitting those which are disputed — the Epistle of 
Jude and the other Catholic Epistles. These statements 
render his acquaintance with 2 Peter probable but not 
certain. It is, however, worthy of note that in a pass¬ 
age in the Stromata Clement appears, like lrenaeus, to 
have known only one Epistle of Peter (6 lUrpos iv Trj 
emoToXfi . . . X 4 yet). His attitude toward the second 
Epistle, if he knew it, was probably that of Origen, 
who speaks of it as ‘ doubted ’ (ap.<pLftdXX€Tai ydp, Eus. 
HE 625). Eusebius says it was controverted and not 
received into the canon ( ovk ev 8 iddr)Kov fiv clvai, HE 
3325). Didymus mentions it as a fact not to be con¬ 
cealed that it was regarded as forged (falsa/am) and was 
not in the canon, and Jerome says that most persons 
deny it to have been written by Peter on account of its 
disagreement in style with the first. It does not appear 
in the Muratorian canon or in the PSshitta. 

Besides the standard German and English Introductions to 
the NT and the works referred to in this article, the most impor¬ 
tant discussions of the two Epistles are con- 
13. Literature, tained in the commentaries or special works 
of Dietlein (1851 ; 2 Pet. only), Schott (1863), 
Huther in Meyer (1852, ET 1881), Frohmniiller 3 in I.ange(i87i), 
Ewald (Die Sieben Sendschreiben , etc. [1870]), Hundhausen 
(Die beiilen Ponti/ical-schreiben, etc. [1873-1878]), Keil (Pet. u. 
Judas [1853]), Holtzmann and Schenkel (Bib. Lex.), Sieffert 
(PRE (-) [1883]), B. Weiss (Dcr Petrinische Lehrbegriff\ 1855], 
and St. A >., 1866, pp. 256 Jf., ‘Die Petrinische Frage ; Das 
Verhaltness zum Judasbrief’), Spitta (Dcr 2 Brief des Pet. u. 
der Br. des Judas [1885]), Hilgenfeld (Zll'Th. [1873]), Immer 
(NT TJieol. ), Pfleiderer (Das Urchristenthum), E. A. Abbott 
(Expositor, 2nd Series, 349 Jf., on relation of 2 Peter to Jos.), 
Deissmann (Bibelstudien [1895], 244./I 277^), M‘Giffert (/fist, 
of Christianity in the Apostolic Age [1897], 482 jf. 596 Jf. 600 
Jf*), Harnack (Die Chronologie 11897], 450-475, ‘ Die unter dem 
Namen des Petrus fiinf Schriften’), Bigg, Peter and Jude 
(‘ Intern. Crit. Comm.’), J. Monnier, La prevt. Ep. de Papbtre 
Pierre (1900), Hort (a fragment, on 1 Pet. 1 1-217, published 
posthumously 1898), and F. H. Chase (articles in Hastings, 
DB, vol. 3 ; non-Petrine authorship of 2 Peter is granted). 

[See also van Manen, Handleiding voor de oudchristelijke 
Leiterkunde (1900), pp. 64-67 ; 1 Peter probably written in Asia 
Minor between 130 and 140, 2 Peter about 170, perhaps in Egypt. 
Van Manen regards the stay of Peter at Rome as highly un¬ 
certain, not to say, improbable, in spite of what Lightfoot brings 
forward in Clement of Rome, ii.493.] o. C. 


[The present position of conservative criticism may be seen 
from the sixth edition of part 12 of Meyer’s commentary on the 
NT, which is the work of Prof. E. Kiihl (1897). The attempt 
is there made to prove critically* the authenticity of 1 Pet. and 
of Jude, as well as of 2 Pet. 2 3 3-18. The first Epistle of Peter was, 
Kiihl thinks, addressed to Jewish Christians, and the passages 
1 1 225 43 22 114 18 29_/I 36 are carefully studied in order to 
prove this. Unfortunately there is no trace of Jewish-Christian 
views (maintenance of the political forms of Judaism, of the pre¬ 
rogative of the Jewish people, and of the Mosaic Law as neces¬ 
sarily to be observed by those who are born Jews) anywhere in 
the epistle, which (as Weiffenbach has pointed out) may much 
more correctly be regarded as a monument of a mild and liberal 
Petrinism (cp Gal. 2 7 Jf.), which made salvation depend exclu¬ 
sively on faith in Christ, and transferred the observance of the 
law by born Jews to the domain of custom. But this view of 
Christianity is not even conceivable apart from the influence of 
Paulinism. Nor has Kuhl succeeded in making the existence 
of Jewish-Christian communities in the provinces of Pontus, etc. 
(li) in the pre- Pauline period at all prohable. The opening 
verse (with the address of the epistle), together with the literary 
relation of 1 Peter to the Pauline epistles, points decidedly to 
the later— i.e., post-Pauline—period. See further Chase, ‘ Peter, 
First Epistle,’ Hastings, DB 3782 f. (small type passage). 

Injiis introduction to 2 Peter, kiihl begins by discussing the 
relation of 2 Peter to the Epistle of J ude and also the question 
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of its unity. His result is that at any rate 2 Pet. 2 i -3 2 was 
written under the influence of the Epistle of Tude. The 
picture of the ‘libertines' in Jude is evidently a description of 
phenomena actually present to the writer ; it has in a high degree 
the note of unity. The second chapter of 2 Peter, however, has 
a Janus-face, inasmuch as the first half of it deals with the lying 
teachers of the future, and the second with the errors of the 
present. It is, therefore, as compared with Jude, secondary. 
On the other hand, there are passages in the other parts of 
2 Peter which either are (*23, cp Jude 17 f.) or, apart from pre¬ 
conceived theory, may possibly be original as compared with 
passages in Jude. On the whole, the second Epistle of Peter, 
without this interpolation, is to be regarded as authentic. 

It should be added that Bertholdt ( Einl. [1819], pp. 3157 Jf.) 
had already declared 2 Pet. 2 to be an interpolation dependent 
on Jude, that Ullmann (Krlt. Unters. des 2 Pet. [1821]) would 
only allow chap. 1 1 to be the work of Peter, and that Gess {Das 
apost. Zeugniss von Chr. Person , 2 2 [1879], PP- 4 12 ^*) regarded 
1 20b (on 7ratra)—33«(‘yivwcncovTe?)asan interpolation. Weiflen- 
bach, too ( 7 'LZ, Nov. 26, 1898, 00!. 364^?), agrees with Kiihl 
that 2 Pet. 2 i -3 2 is an interpolation dependent on Jude.] 

PETHAHIAH (fl^ins, § 27; ‘ Yahw6 opens [the 
womb],’ but adapted perhaps from an ethnic name 
such as 'ITI3P1, 1 a Tappuhite ’ [Che. J). 

1. Eponym of one of the twenty-four priestly courses ; 1 Ch* 
24 16 (<f>€Tcua [B], (f>€ 0 eta [A], <f>a 0 1a [L]). 

2. A Levite, temp. Ezra; Ezra IO23 (</>a8aia [B], <f>aaua [N], 

6 edcta[?] [AL]), Neh. 95 (BRA om.; <£ecroras [L])=i Esd. 9 23 
Patheus (TTatfato? [B], <f>a0. [A], </>e0eia? [L]). 

3. J). Meshezabel, of the Zerahite branch of the tribe of Judah, 
was ‘at the king’s hand in all matters concerning the people,’ by 
which expression we are most probably to understand that he 
acted as commissary of the Persian king at Jerusalem in the 
absence of Nehemiah (Neh. 11 24, 7 ra0a<.a [B], <jf>a0. [AL], ira0na 
**], [« c - a ]).. 

PETHOR ("Vin5) ; cJ)A0OYP& [BFL]), a place 4 by the 
river,’ where, according to the present text of Nu. 22 5 
(BA0OYPA [A]), Balaam dwelt. In Dt. 234[5J (® BAL 
om.) it is called 4 Pethor of Aram-naharaim,’ a phrase 
which seems to imply an identification of POthor with a 
place called Pitru (see inscr. of Shalmaneser 11 ., PPM 
440, KB\. 133 162^:, and cp Schr. KGF 220 ff., and, 
for Egyptian notices, PPM 538 632; \YMM, As. it. 
Eur. 98 267). This important city lay on the \Y. of 
the Euphrates, or, more precisely, at the point where 
that river is joined by the Sagur (mod. Sdjur), therefore 
a few miles S, of Carchemish. The district containing 
it belonged to the Aramaeans, who had been expelled by 
Tiglath-Pileser 1 . , but had won Pitru back from a later 
Assyrian king. Shalmaneser II. adds that he himself 
recovered the place, and settled it anew with Assyrian 
colonists. In modern times this identification was first 
made by E. Hincks ; it has been adopted by Sayce, 
Schrader, and Frd. Delitzsch. 

See especially Sayce, 4 The Site of Pethor,’ Acad. Sept. 16, 
1876, p. 291 ; Schr. KGF 220 jjf.\ Del. Par. 269. 

That Pethor rightly stands in Dt. 23 5 [4] cannot be 
doubted, and it must have been read very early in Nu. 
225 , for on this passage Dt. 23 5 [4] is based. Neverthe¬ 
less the earliest form of the story of Balaam cannot have 
traced his origin to a place called Pethor. For no such 
place as Pethor existed in the Euphrates region. Pethor 
would be in Assyrian Pitaru, while Pitru would be in 
Hebrew Pether (Pathftr). Nor is it even certain that 
the true text of Dt. 23 5 placed Pethor in the far north ; 
DHna. in the phrase c~im CHX (Aram-naharaim), may 
perhaps be a corruption of k NanT , a frequent gloss on 
D"ix. If so, 4 Pethor of Jerahmeel ’ refers to some place 
on the N. Arabian border. 

The Euphrates is not the only stream called par excellence 
‘the river’; there is another—that near which Rehoboth 
lay, the city of the Aramite king Shaul (see Saul, 2). It was 
in short the river of Misrim, miscalled traditionally 4 the river of 
Egypt ’ (see Egypt, River of). This is the Wady el-'Aris, the 
border-stream of the N. Arabian land of Musri or Musur (see 
M'IZraim).' To obtain a clear and consistent geography the 
4 river ’ beside which was the home of Balaam, must be the river 
by which Rehoboth lay. This is confirmed by the fact (as we 
may fairly regard it) that Misrim (i.e. , Musri) occurs twice in a 
corrupted form in the list of Edomite (or perhaps, rather, Aramite 
—i.e., Jerahmeelite)kings in Gen. 3631-39 (see Bela, Dinhabah, 
Me-zahab). No such place-name as Pethor, however, is known 
to have existed S. of Palestine. The name suggests a connec¬ 
tion with "in£» ‘to interpret (a dream),’ and is improbable; 
indeed, in Nu. 225 Pesh. renders, not ‘to Pethor,’ but ‘an 
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interpreter of dreams’ (piisdra). There must be a corruption 
in the text. Probably mins is due to an accidental shifting 
of the letters of the true word, which must have been nn£“ti*, 

‘ to Zarephath.’ The curlier form of Nu. 22 5 was, * So he sent 
messengers to Bil'am ben Beor (or rather Achbor) to Zarephath, 
which is by the river, to the land of the b’ne Jerahmeel’ (i£y 
comes from poy, which is not unfrequently a corruption of 
/NEnv)- C. Niebuhr's bold conjecture (Gesch. 1 295), 4 Pathros’ 
for 4 Pethor,’ at any rate implies a just disbelief in Pethor. 

See Che. 4 The Land of Musri,’ etc., OLZ , May 1899. 

PETHUEL 

197 [8]; Merx and Nowack prefer 6’s Ba 0 oyhA [see 
Joel, § 1]), father of the prophet Joel (Joel 1 1). 

An examination of the occurrences of the name Joel ( q.v .) 
suggests that it was a favourite S. Israelitish name, and it may 
even be held that there is a group of similar names, such as 
Eliel, Elijah, Elihu, and Eliab, and also Joel, which arose out 
of corruptions of Jerahmeel. It is noteworthy, as indicating 
one stage in the process of development, that one of the Joels 
also appears under the name I gal (^j-*); see 2 S. 2336; his 
father’s name was Nathan (an expansion of the Jerahmeelite 
name Ethan). Ruenen (Ond.M, § 69, n. 14, p. 354) has already 
suggested that ‘Joel’ may be an assumed name, and that the 
writer of the prophecy (who in 2 ii 31 [34] alludes to Mai. 45 
D23I), ma y call himself Joel ( = Elijah) to indicate that he is 
‘the teacher for righteousness’ (Joel 2 23?), the true Elijah 
announced in Mai. 4 5 [323]. Now it is far from improbable 
that Elijah was a Jerahmeelite— 4 of Zarephath-jerahmeel’ (see 
Thisbe) — and that not only Elijah and Joel [see above] but 
also Bethuel (see Laban) or Pethuel is a worn-down form of 
Jerahmeel. The impulse to prophesy was perhaps specially 
strong among Jerahmeelites. Cp Prophecy, § 7. t. k. c. 

PETRA (PPD), Is. 16 1 AW, EV Sela. 

PEULTHAI, RV Peullefchai ('n^l’S, like 'rhz, a 

distortion of 'fiSnx, Zarephathite, X and p, "1 and b being con¬ 
founded ; ta<f) 0 o(rbaa 0 i [B], (froMaBi [A], <f>eA\ a 0 i [L]), one of the 
sons of Obed-edom (<7.7/.), 1 Ch. 205!, in a context full of dis¬ 
torted ethnic and gentilic names. T K C 

PHAATH MOAB (4>aa0’ mcoaB [A]), 1 Esd. 5n = 
Ezra 26 , Pahath-Moab. 

PHACARETH (4><\K&pe0 [BA]), 1 Esd. 534 = Ezra 

257, POCHERETH-HAZZEBAIM. 

PHAEZELDAEUS (^ahzgAAaioy [B]), 1 Esd. 538 
RV m £- — Ezra 26 i, Barzillai. 

PHAISUR (4 ><mcoyp [B]), 1 Esd. 9 22 = Ezra 10 22, 
Pashur, 3. 

PHALDAIUS, RV Phaldeus (4 ><\A(a)Aaioc [BA]), 

1 Esd. 944 = Neh. 84, Pedaiaii, 5. 

PHALEAS (4 >aA<MOY [BA]), 1 Esd. 5 29= Ezra 244, 
Padon. 

PHALEK (cJ^AeK [Ti. WH]), Lk. 3 35 AV, RV 

PELEG {(J.V.). 

PHALIAS (c^aAiac [B]), i Esd. 9 4 8 RV = Neh. 87, 
Pelaiah, 2. 

PHALLU (&0->2), Gen. 46 9 AV, RV Pallu {q.v.). 

PHALTI (^ 3 ), 1 S. 25 4 4 AV, RV Palti {q.v.). 

PHALTIEL (ta' 9 ^ 3 ), 2S.315 AV, RV Paltiel. 

PHANUEL (4 )AnoyhA [Ti. WH] ; cp Pem el), of 
the tribe of Asher, father of Anna the prophetess (Lk. 
236). See Anna. 

PHARACIM, RV Pharakim ((J)apak6m [B], <|)apa~ 
K6IM [A], om. L), a post-exilic family of Nethinim 
(1 Esd. 631) unmentioned in Ezra and Nehemiah. ‘Sons 
of Pharakim ’ perhaps represents an original transn 'ja 
—the guild who had the care of the temple-hangings ; 
cp cdid in Phoen. C/S i. no. 86 a 5 10. See Nethinim. 

s. a. r. 

PHARAOH (ny*12 ; 4 >apaco ; Pharao ), the name 
given to all Egyptian kings in the Bible. Evidently 
1 Histor l*k eoure xp ress i° ns ‘the Tsar,' 4 the Mogul,’ 

‘ ^ etc., it must have been a native word for 

o name. «kj n g » or one t | le c Di e f titles of the 
Egyptian rulers. The omission of the article shows its 
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stereotyped use among the Hebrews. Later, the con¬ 
nection : Pharaoh, king of Egypt (Ex. 6n, etc.), shows 
a tendency of the word Pharaoh to become a proper 
name, as which it seems to stand in the NT, etc. 
Josephus {A/it. viii. 6 2, § 155) correctly states that 
Pharaoh meant ' king ’ in Egyptian. 

Wc arc now certain that the word is derived from 
the expression for 4 king ’ used by the later Egyptians. 

The Coptic form is (e)ppo, Lower Egyptian OypO, with 
the article TT(e)ppO. 4 >OypO. So, already, Tablonski 
(Opusc. 1.376). The group of signs corresponding to this in the 
latest writings of the pagan Egyptians can be traced back 
through its representatives in demotic and hieratic to the early 
form l'er-'o 1 (originally, 1 o,' final Aleph having fallen away) 
‘the great house, the palace.’ This hieroglyphic group was 
first compared with the Hebrew word by de Roug£ (cp Ebers, 
Ag. u. Bucher Mosis, 264). It is remarkahle that the Greek 
tradition in Horapollo still knew that olxos /ieyas= ‘ king.’ 

The expression occurs already in the texts of the 
pyramid-period from dynasty four onwards (later, e.g ., 
in the famous inscription of * Una,' /. 8) in titles like 
‘only friend of the Great House.' ‘ Great House’ is a 
paraphrase for ‘ king' due to reverence, exactly like the 
modern expressions ‘the holy see’ for ‘pope,’ ‘the 
Porte ’ or 4 the Sublime Porte,’ etc. I11 the early period 
referred to, it was not yet possible to use 4 great house ’ 
as perfectly synonymous with 'king.' Expressions 
like 4 to follow the Great-House on his chariot’ (Pap. 
Orbiney, 17 5 ; dyn. 19), in which the etymology begins 
to be forgotten, do not occur in the time of the Old or 
the Middle Empire. It is only in the vernacular style 
of the New Empire that the title can be used in the 
loose way quoted above ; 2 it becomes the usual word 
for ‘king,’ superseding the earlier expressions like hnf 
(‘His Majesty’) and st/i, only at a much later date. 
Consequently the Hebrews can have received it only 
after 1000 h.c. 

In confirmation of this, we see from the Amarna letters that 
the title was unknown in Asia about 1400 H.c. The absence of 
the word in the Assyrian texts (the alleged Piru, king of Egypt, 
belongs rather, as VVinckler has shown, to the Arabian country 
Musri) is, however, no cogent argument. No Semitic language 
except Hebrew adopted the word ; the Koranic form Fir'aun 
shows the influence of Syrian Christianity. 

The rendering in Hebrew orthography is remarkably 
good and archaic. The strange vocalisation is sup¬ 
ported by (TS and, therefore, must not be abandoned 
too lightly; 3 perhaps it represents an archaic pro¬ 
nunciation. 

Other Egyptian etymologies which have been suggested 
cannot be upheld. /-AV ‘the sun ’ (Rosellini, Wilkinson, etc.), 
for example, never was the common designation of the king, and 
would, in Hebrew letters, give only y-js. Lepage Renouf, 
PS BA 15 421, proposed a Hebrew derivation from the root y-jg, 
(‘to be noble') with little probability. 

We proceed to an enumeration of the various 
Pharaohs mentioned in the OT. 

2 Qip 1. Abraham’s Pharaoh (Gen. 12 is f.) 
p, ’ , has, on the basis of a computation of the 

arao s. jj ves Q f t ^ e p a triarchs, been placed in 
dynasty 12. If the latest chronology is to be followed, 
we ought rather to go back to dynasty 11. As, how¬ 
ever, this Pharaoh seems to be only a misunderstood 
prince of southern Palestine (cp the parallel Gen. 36 and 
see Mizkaim, § 2 b), all discussions are idle. 

2. Joseph's Pharaoh lived, according to Ex. 1240, 

1 [ • | . The later Egyptians omitted the initial p, a 

popular etymology taking it for the article, which 
___ was felt to be ungrammatical as long as the expres¬ 
sion was used for ‘ the king ’— i.e. of Egypt, j—, ,—1 

- In this period it is frequently written playfully 
‘the great (double) house,’ which does not alter the 
pronunciation. In Greek times, even a feminine t-[p]er-*o, Copt. 
TGppO ‘ the queen * can be formed. 

3 The only analogy would be pGMACO ‘rich man.’ This 
stands, however, for rente-o , and the short vowel has been 
coloured to a by the 'A in. Per , ‘ house,’ on the other hand, has 
in all cases been shortened down to P (cp Piueseth, Pithom) 
and does not seem ever to have had two syllables. The question 
remains open. The king Pheron of Herodotus may be one of 
that historian’s many misunderstandings, and may simply have 
meant ‘king.’ 


some 430 years before the Exodus. The usual theory 
with regard to the Exodus (see below, 3) would bring 
us down to about 1700 H.c. That would correspond 
with the period of the Hyksos dynasty, perhaps more 
accurately with the reign of its first kings. The 
tradition of Apophis (Egypt, § 52)— whether it rest on 
a correct calculation or on Josephus’ confusion of 
Hyksos and Israelites—is remarkable, but would bring 
us to the end of the Hyksos-time, which does not seem 
to furnish a smooth calculation. All this depends, 
however, on the Exodus-chronology. 

3. The Pharaoh of the oppression and his successor 
(cp Ex. 223 419) would according to Ex. In be un¬ 
doubtedly Raineses II. and his son, Me(r)ncptah. 
This theory has now, however, been finally upset by 
the discovery of the Israel-stele which proves that in 
Mcrneptah’s fifth year Israel was in Asia. See Egypt, 
§§ 58-60, on this c-onflict. It may be mentioned that 
the mummy of the alleged Pharaoh of the Exodus 
(Mcrncptah) has recently been found in Thcl>es and is 
now in the museum of Cairo. A theory of Bunsen, 
placing the Exodus in the troubled time of Amenophis 
IV. and his immediate successors (1400 B. c. and later ; 
Egypt, § 56), might be supported by Josephus’s 
extract from Man£tho ; but its four or five kings are 
in such inextricable confusion that nothing can be 
proved by the passage. Kor the rest, there is much 
that militates against such theories. [Cp Moses.] 

4. The Pharaoh contemporary with Solomon, father- 
in-law of the Israelite king (1 K. 91624 lli, etc.), and 
also of his adversary Hadad ( 11 18),—if one and the 
same person are meant,—would be one of the last kings 
of the twenty-first Tanitic dynasty, or Shoshenk I., the 
founder of dynasty twenty-two (Egypt, § 63). It is, 
however, again very doubtful whether originally the 
reference was really to some Egyptian ruler(s) and not 
rather to Musrites (see Hadad, Mi/.raim, § 2 b). 

5. In 1 K. 1425, it is very remarkable that Shishak 
—Shoshenk I.—is called not Pharaoh, but simply king of 
Egypt. Griffith (in his most valuable article ' Pharaoh ’ 
in Hastings’ BD) draws the conclusion that the verse 
containing the expression belongs to a source earlier 
than the Pentateuehal sources, which employ regularly 
the expression Pharaoh. [But cp Crit. Bib., where it 
is held that there is a confusion between Cushi, king of 
Misrim, and Shishak, king of Misraim.] 

6. On Pharaoh - Necho see Xecho, and (7) on 

Pharaoh Hophra see HoptlRA. The latter is meant by 
the Pharaoh of Ezek. 29 32 . [Cp, however, Prophecy, 
and Crit. Bib.~\ w. M. M. 

PHARATHON (c^PAQcon [AN c - a V]), 1 Mace. 9 50 
RV, AV Pharathoni. See Pirathox. 

PHARES (<J>A P ec [Ti. WH]), Mt. 1 3 Lk.3 3 3 AV, 
RV Perez {q.v.). 

PHAREZ. 1. (H?), Gen. 38 29 AV, RV Perez. 

2. ( 4 >ape? [BL]), 1 Esd. S 30 AV = Ezra 8 3, Parosh. 
PHARIDA (cJ><\p[e]lAA [BA]), 1 Esd. 633 RV, AV 
Pharira = Ezra 255, Peruda {q.v .). 

PHARISEES. See Scribes and Pharisees. 
PHAROSH (CTinS), Ezra 83 AV, RV Parosh {q.v.). 

PHARPAR OS-13 ; [B], 4>ap4>a [B»»H>], 

4 >Ap<t>ApA [A], 4 >Ap<t>Ap [I-] ; Pharphar [Vg.]), one of 
the 'streams (mnrw) of Damascus,’ 2 K. 012. The 
identification of the Pharpar can hardly be doubtful, 
though it has not been so unanimously agreed upon as 
that of its fellow-stream, the Abana or Amana [q-v.\ 
Those who insist on interpreting ‘ Damascus ’ in the 
question of Naaman to mean the city of that name have 
to identify the Pharpar with the Nahr Taura, 1 which is 
one of the principal streams into which the Xahr Barada 

1 So Rev. W. Wright of Damascus, Leisure Hour, 4874, p. 
284 (cp Expos., Oct. 1896, p. 295^), and long ago Benjamin of 
Tudela. This identification is supported by the Arabic version. 
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is divided, and contributes largely to the fertility of 
yie ‘ meadow-land ' ( el-merj) of Damascus. It may of 
course be permitted to assume that there was a time 
when the Nahr Taura flowed through Damascus, 
not merely, as it does now, a little to the N., for the 
site of the city of Benhadad cannot have been exactly 
coincident with that of the Damascus of to-day. 1 But 
how unnecessary it is to put this limitation on the 
meaning of 4 Damascus,’ will be seen by comparing 
2 S. 85/ 1 Ch. I85/. Is. 7 8 Am. 1 3 (?), where Damascus 
is used as the name of the leading Aramaean state. In 
the question of Naaman, it is not Damascus the city 
but Damascus the country that forms the natural 
antithesis to Israel. As soon as these facts are grasped, 
it becomes natural to identify the Pharpar with the Nahr 
el-A'waj {' the crooked ’),- which is the only independent 
stream of importance in the required district besides the 
Barada. This river has two principal sources. 

One source is near the village of ‘Ami, on the E. side of 
Hermon, the other, in a wild glen, 2 m. above the village of 
Beit Jenn, known to travellers on their way from Banias to 
Damascus. The two streams, called the Nahr ‘Arm and the 
Nahr Jennani, unite at Sa‘sa‘ and form the A'zvaj which flows 
from this point onwards in a general direction N\V. by N. ; it 
is no ‘ brawling brook ’ (W. Wright) but a copious stream, from 
which, according to Porter, ancient canals carry the water to 
places in the neighbourhood of Damascus.. It dies out at last 
in a marsh a little to the S. of that in which the Barada dis¬ 
appears. 

The name Pharpar has been thought to survive in 
that of the Nahr (Wady) Barbar, which also rises on 
the E. side of Hermon, but farther to the N. f and flows 
S. of Damascus. 3 Burton indeed declares, ‘There is 
absolutely no Wady Barbar. . . . But there is a Jebel 
Barbar which may be seen from Damascus ’ ( Unexplored 
Syria, I 115, n. 8). This, however, does not really touch 
the identification of names. t. k. c. 

PHARZITES('>‘nSn), NU.2620AV, RV Perezites. 
See Perf.z. 

PHASEAH (np 3 ), Neh. 751 AV, RV Paseah (q.v.). 

PHASELIS ( 4 >achAic [XV], BaciAgiAan [A], 4 
1 Mace. 1,023), a Dorian colony on the confines of Lycia 
and Pamphylia, standing on a small peninsula, the first 
land sighted on the voyage from Cilicia to Rhodes 
(Livv, 3723), 4 over the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia’ 
(Acts 2 7 5). It was not originally Lycian (cp Strabo, 66 7); 
but later it was incorporated, and finally became a 
member of the Lycian League (cp coins, and CYC 4324, 
4332 : so Kalinka in Kiepert’s Festschrift 1898, p. 
167 f .), and marked the eastern limit of Lycian extension. 
The town possessed no fewer than three harbours, and 
was a great place of maritime trade (Strabo, 666 ; Thue. 
269, tov 7 rXoOv tQ>v oXxdoajv tCjv curb d’acr-^AiSoy, and 
id. 888 ; Pol. 30 9). A testimony to its far-reaching 
commerce is the fact that, before the middle of the 
sixth century B. c., it shared in the Hellenion, or 
sanctuary and ‘emporium’ of the Greeks at Naucratis 
in Egypt (Herod. 2178). 5 Hence Phaselis had a Jewish 
colony in 139 B.c. (1 Macc. 1623). 

The importance of Phaselis lay not solely in commerce. 
Above it rose the Solyma mountains {Takhtali Dagli), which 
left only a narrow passage by the sea — the pass of Mt. Klimax 
—which was often overflowed by the waves when the wind was 
E. : here Alexander and his army barely escaped with their 


1 Cp Sayce, Patriarchal Palestine, p. 24. 

- So Noldekc, Robinson, and especially Porter ( Five years in 
Damascus , 1 299 ; ‘The Rivers of Damascus,’ Journ. of Sacred 
Lit., July and Oct., 1853). Burton doubtfully identifies with 
the stream of 'Ain Fijeh ( Unexplorea Syria , 1 115). But this 
stream joins the Barada. 

3 11 has been surmised that anciently the stream joined that now 
called the Nahr A'zvaj, and was popularly confounded with it, 
and Dr. Thomson {LB 8430) stales that one of the existing 
smaller tributaries of the Sdbtrant (the name of the Nahr A'zvaj 
in the first patt of its course) comes down the li’ddy Barbar. 

4 ‘hdoTjAi?, authors; *l»a<n?Ais, inscrr. ; <ka<n7A(e)iTa>y, coins. 

8 It struck coins with a variety of types in the sixth and 
early part of the fifth century B.c., ceasing on the rise of the 
Athenian empire (about 466 B.c.). Cp Hill, Brit. Mus. Cat . 
of Greek Coins , [Lycia]. 


lives in 334 b.c. (Strabo, 666 f. ; cp Spratt and Forbes, Travels , 
\ igH f). In Roman times the commerce of Phaselis had 
degenerated into piracy, with the result that the town lost its 
independence in 77-75 b.c. 1 

The place is now called Tekir-ova : it shows con¬ 
siderable remains of its harbours, and of a theatre, 
stadium, and temple. The temple of Athens at Phaselis 
claimed to possess the spear of Acnilles (Fans. iii. 38 ). 

See further description in Beaufort, Karamania, 56 f. 

VV. J. W. 

PHASIRON, THE SONS OF, an unknown Arabian 
tribe whom Jonathan the Maccabee smote (1 Mace. 
966 cj)<\CipC0N [A], c{)ACeip60N [N], (J><\piC00N [V]), 
if ‘sons of Pharison ’ (so V) is not due to a misunder¬ 
standing of c'sns 'J2, ‘ members of a robber-band ’ ; cp 
Dan. lli 4 . T. k. c. 

PHASSARON, RV Phassurus (c})accoypoy [A]), 
1 Esd. 5 25 = Ezra 2 38, Pasiihuk (RV), 3. 

PHEBE (<})OiBh [Ti. WHJ), Rom. 16 t AV, RV 
Phcebe (q.v. ). 

PHENICE. 1. ( 4 >oinikh [Ti. WHJ), Acts 11 19, 

etc., AV, RV Phoenicia {q.v.). 

2. ( < 1 >oIvi£, or *l>oiVi£ [Ti. WH]), Acts 27 12, AV, RV Phoenix. 

The corn-ship from Alexandria in which Paul was 
being conveyed to Italy (Acts 27 6) was so long weather¬ 
bound at Fair Havens on the S. coast of Crete that the 
voyage could not be accomplished that year (7'. 9), and it 
became necessary to select a harbour in which to winter 
(v. 12). The centurion, who in a ship of the imperial 
corn-fleet ranked as senior officer (Ramsay, St. Paul 
the Traveller , 323 f. ), took the advice of the captain 
and the sailing-master (EV wrongly ‘the master and 
the owner’ for Kv( 3 epvr)T 7 ]S and vavk\r}pos of v. n), and 
resolved to run westwards if possible to port Phoenix 
(in which attempt, however, they failed). 

To this course Paul himself was opposed, on what grounds 
we are not told; 2 nor again is his precise position in the ship 
made clear. 

The expression in v. 12 (ol 7rAeiove?, ‘ the more part advised *) 
must not be taken to imply a general consultation of the entire 
ship’s company (Weiss, Apostelg ., l.c.). Nor can we accept 
the vague statement that Paul was ‘a person of rank whose 
convenience was to some extent consulted, and whose experi¬ 
ence as a traveller was known to he great ’ (so Ramsay, op. cit.\ 
as helping to explain how a prisoner should have taken part in 
a council of experts. The liberty accorded to Paul at Sidon 
(7/. 3) obviously stands in a quite different category. Paul had 
absolutely no experience of the central or western Mediterranean ; 
and captains and sailing-masters were scarcely likely to ask 
the opinion of amateur sailors. We must he on our guard 
against the falsity of the perspective of the writer of Acts, who 
of course looks at all from the point of view of his hero, and 
depicts Paul everywhere as the central figure. It may be 
doubted whether anything more ought to he extracted from the 
narrative of events at Fair Havens than the fact of a general 
objection urged hy Paul with characteristic vigour and direct¬ 
ness against the proposal when it became known to the ship's 
company. Is it possible that Paul’s desire to remain at Fair 
Havens had its origin in a prospect of missionary work ? The 
important town of Gortyna was only a few miles from this point 
of the coast (Strabo 478. See Gortyna). 

It is clear from a general consideration of the cir¬ 
cumstances (see Fair Havens) that Phoenix must l^e 
sought to the westward ol the great gulf of Messara, 
which begins at Cape Matala, about 6 m. W. of Fair 
Havens. It was during the run across this gulf that 
the squall broke which drove the ship off her course 
(v. 15), and ultimately caused her to drift upon the coast 
of Malta (z». 27). 

Phoenix is mentioned by Strabo as a coast settlement 
on what he calls the ‘isthmus’ of Crete — i.e., the 
narrow part of the island between Mount Ida and the 
mountains of the broad western end (475, KaroiKtair 

1 Cic. Terr. iv. 10 21, Phaselis ilia, quam cepit P. Sennlius , 
non fuerat urbs antea Cilicum et pnedonum : Lycii illant , 
Greed homines , incolebant . . . asciverunt sibi tllud oppidum 
piratce primo commercio, dehide etiam societate. 

2 Act? 27 10 merely gives his summing up of the consequences 
foreboded hy him if ihe present anchorage w as abandoned: 

‘ voyage’ (rov ttAoGD refers of course only to the proposed run 
to port Phoenix, not to the entire voyage. 
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. . . 7 rpbs TT! vorlip <f>oiviKa tov XcLfnriwv). 1 2 Phoenix 
is commonly identified with the modern village and 
harbour of Loutrd some miles to the SW M a position 
in conformity both with the notice in Strabo and with 
that of Ptolemy (iii. 1?3). 

Ptolemy locates in this part of Crete a harbour Phcenicus 
( 4 >ou'ikou$ \tfxrjv) and a town Phoenix (•toiVif ttoAis). In the 
Synecdcmus of Hierocles (14, ed. Parth) Phoenix appears, under 
the form Phoenice, as a bishopric, along with a place Aradena 
—both in the neighbourhood of the island of Clauda (^oivinq 
TjTot ’ApaSeva, vrjaos KAavSos). Aradena is further mentioned 
by Steph. Byz., under the name Araden, as a Cretan town which 
was also called from its position Anopolis, ‘ Upper City’(’ApaSijv 
■rroAts Kprirrjs* q 6e \\yoi7roA1s Ac'ytTai 5 ta to elvau avio). Both 
the name Araden or Aradena and the name Anopolis survive 
unchanged— Anopolis or Anapolis being that of a group of 
villages on the plateau N. of Loutrd, W. of which, about a mile 
inland from the harbour, is the village of Aradhena. Both at 
Aradhena and at Loutrd are found ancient remains (those at 
the latter place Roman); but the chief ancient Greek site is on 
a hill on the southern edge of the plateau. Here was the ancient 
Araden to which was transferred the name of the harbour 
Phoenix (Loutrd).- 

Loutrd is described as 4 the only secure harbour in 
all winds on the S. coast of Crete’ (cp Smith, op. cii. } 
261), and Captain Spratt writes that it is 4 the only bay 
to the westward of Fair Havens in which a vessel of 
any size could find any shelter during the winter months’ 
(quoted by Smith, op. cit ., 92, where similar testimony 
by others is collected). That imperial ships were some¬ 
times to be found there is proved by an inscription 
from Loutrb (dating from the reign of Trajan) given in 
full by Smith, op. cit., 269 f. 

It is all but impossible, however, to make the identi¬ 
fication which thus appears so conclusive agree with 
the description of the harbour in Acts 27 12. 

There it is described as AijxeVa rrjs Kprjrrjs fi\iirovTa Kara Ac/ 3 a 
koX Kara Gopov (AV 4 and lieth toward the south west and north¬ 
west ’; RV ‘looking north-east and south-east,’ RVmg. Gk. 

4 down the south-west wind and dosvn the north-west wind'). 

1. If we adopt the rendering of AV, the identification of 
Phoenix with port Loutrd must be surrendered ; that harbour 
faces E.— i.e., is open to winds ranging from NE. to SE. We 
must then identify with the harbour W. of the promontory of 
Loutrd (ending in Cape Muros), called Phineka Bay in the 
Admiralty Chart. 3 4 Soundings ranging from three and a half 
fathoms to one would make it as good an anchorage as Loutrd 
port. If the objection to wintering at Fair Havens was that it 
lies open to the E. (Acts ‘27 12), the same objection would apply 
to port Loutro. 4 The evidence of navigators acquainted with 
the coast (cp Smith, l.e.) is against the actual existence of a 
sheltered anchorage on the W. of the peninsula, and the charts 
do not decide the point. 

2. If we adopt the rendering of RV (‘looking NE. and SE.’) 
we must interpret Kara Ai/ 3 a and Kara x<t>pov as 4 looking down 
the direction of’ the winds named. 

This translation is supported by reference to Herod. 4 110, 
* they were borne along by wind and wave ’ ( €(f>epovTo Kara Ki>p.a 
Ka\ ave/xov), to which objection is made on the ground that 
there the usage is of a ship in motion (the objections urged by 
Page, Acts of the Apostles, note in loc., that ‘a harbour does 
not mcn'c and must look Kara Ai/ 3 a whether Ait^ is blowing or 
not,’ and that 4 if A<.'i£ and x^po? represent, not points of the 
compass, but winds in motion, then Kara AijSa kol Kara \<opov in¬ 
volves the assertion that two winds are blowing at the same 
time,’ are surely in the highest degree sophistical). The ex¬ 
pression of Arrian (Per. Kux. 3, atpi'w ve<f>e A17 inavaaTao-a e£ep- 
payr) kolt’ evpov) is not clear (see Smith, op. cit., 89, note, for 
discussion). Josephus, speaking of the places between Joppa 
and Dora, says that they were all Bvaroppa Sia ras Kara Ai/ 3 a 
7rpocr/3oAas (Ant. xv .9 6). Thucydides describes a steady N. 
wind as Kara Papiav iarqKios (0 104). 

In spite of the examples quoted, however, the phrase in Acts 
is obscure: it seems due to a confusion of ideas. Just as in 
English 4 to look down the wind ’ means to look in the direction 
in which it is blowing, so in Greek ; nevertheless, / 3 A emo used 
of a harbour would naturally imply 4 facing,’ 4 turned towards.’ 

3. The explanation of Conybeare and Howson (Life and lip. 
of St. Paul, 2 400) is that 4 sailors speak of everything from their 
own point of view, and that such a harbour [as that of Loutro] 
does 44 look ”—from the water towards the land which encloses it 


1 Lampa (Lappa, coins and inserr.) was at a site in the in¬ 
terior now called Polis. 

2 There is some evidence that the name Phoenix still survives 
in the locality’ (cp J. Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Paul ( 4 >, 258); it probably bears reference to the existence in 
early days of a Phoenician trading-post at this point. 

3 '(Pub. 1861, from survey by Mr. Millard in 1859; large 
corrections, July 1864.) 

4 This objection would be met, however, by what we read in 
Smith, 261, 269. 
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—in the direction of ‘south-west and north-west.' (Similarly' 
what we read in Farrar [AV. Paul, 711] is surely not to be 
justified by appeals to the natural phraseology of v. 27; cp 
Page, l.c.'p 

It must be remembered that neither Paul nor the 
writer of Acts ever saw the harbour. 

Literature. —Chiefly J. Smith’s Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Pattis, 1880. Bursian, Geogr . v. Griech., with authorities 
therein mentioned. w. J. \V. 

PHERESITES (4>epezAioi [BAL]), 1 Esd.869 AV, 
(RV Pherezitea) = Ezra9 1 , Perizzitk. 

PHICHOL (Vs'B; 4 >,koA [AD], 4>i X oA [DEL]), 
general of Abimelech, king of Gerar (Gen. 212232 [RV 
PhicolJ; 2t>26). The name, like Michal (q-v.), is 
probably corrupted from ^nAbihail, but ultimately, 
like Abimelech, from Jerahmcel. 

The absurd rendering 4 mouth of all' (cp Gen. 41 40) is as old 
as the Midrash (Ber. rahba, on Gen. 21 22). Whiston, the 
translator of Josephus, connects Phicol with 4 >t<oAa, the name 
of the native village of Joseph, the famous tax-collector under 
j Ptolemy' Euergetes (Jos. Ant. xii. 4 2); so also Furst. An 
Arabic etymology (fakala, 8, ‘to give attention to’) has also 
been ventured. Delitzsch (Par. 270) compares the Hittite 
name Pisiri; but we require a Semitic name like Abimelech. 

T. K. C. 

PHILADELPHIA (4)iA<NAeA4>iA> Rev. 1 n 3 7 [WH], 
<j>lAdAeA4>ei<\. most minuscules, inserr. and classical 
authors), a Pergamene foundation, as is 

* evident from its situation on the gentle 

slopes at the base of the steeper hills (Mt. Tmolus) 
commanding the site, a position dictated, not by 
military, but by commercial considerations (Ramsay, 
Hist. Geogr. of AM 86, Cities and Pish, of Phrygia , 
2353 n. ; cp Holm, Gk. Hisl. ET 4477). It was built 
by Attalus 11 . Philadclphus (159-138 B.C.), who also 
founded Attaleia in Pamphylia (see Attalia). The 
town lay on the southern side of the valley of the 
Cogamus (or Cogamis : Ramsay, Cities and liish. of 
Phryg. 1 196 n.), a tributary of the Hermus, near the 
road uniting the Hermus and Meander valleys. It 
stood, therefore, on the confines of Lydia and Phrygia, 
on the south-western edge of the volcanic region called 
Katakekaumene, or 4 Burnt Region ’: it was, however, 
properly a Mysian town (Strabo, 628) separated from 
the bulk of the Mysians by the aforesaid 4 Burnt Region,’ 
which itself also was variously claimed as Lydian, 
Mysian, or Phrygian, from the interlacing of the bounds 
of the three peoples in this district. The volcanic 
nature of its soil was the cause alternately of the pros¬ 
perity and the misfortunes of Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia’s staple export was wine : its coins show the head 
of Dionysos, the type being doubly appropriate, as Dionysos 
Kathegemon was a great deity at Pergamos (cp the coins of 
Dionysopolis, also founded by Attalus II., Ramsay, op. cit. 
1 126). Some part of its prosperity was doubtless derived from 
its hot springs (cp Joan. Lyd. 75, 349, where the hot springs of 
Hierapolis and Laodicea [?.?'.) are also mentioned), which 
are still much used ; probably connected in some degree with 
these was the celebrity of the city for its festivals and temples, 
the number of which gained it the title of ‘miniature Athens.’ 
Frequent destructive earthquakes, however, threw heavy burdens 
on its finances (Strabo, 579, 628). The status of the town is 
evidenced by the fact that the Koinon of Asia, which, according 
to some unknown rule of rotation, held its festival in the chief 
cities of the Province (e.g., Ephesus, Smyrna, Sardis, Pergamos, 
Laodiceia), met also at Philadelphia (CIG 1068, 3428). For 
some time the town even changed its name to Neocaesareia, 
and struck coins under that name during the reigns of Tiberius, 
Caligula, and Claudius (Ramsay, op. cit. I201). The change 
was made in recognition of the aid rendered by Tiberius on the 
occasion of the great earthquake of 17 a.d. (Tac. Ann. 247). 

In later Byzantine times, Philadelphia was a large 
and warlike city (Georg. Aeropol. 111, /xeyiarij rat 
TToXvavOpwiros), and was a bulwark of civilisation in 
this quarter, until, in 1379 or 1390, the united forces of 
the Byzantine Emperor Manuel II. and the Osmanli 
Sultan Bayezid I. compelled its surrender to the Turks. 

1 Ramsay (St. Paul the Traveller, 326) suggests that ‘the 
sailors described the entrance as one in which inward-bound 
ships looked towards NW. and SW., and that in transmission 
from mouth to mouth the wrong impression was given that 
the harbour looked NW, and SW.’ 
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Possibly this energy, bravery, and self-reliance is trace¬ 
able to the infusion of Macedonian blood ; for 
Macedonian colonists (the Mysomakedones of Pliny, 
//A r 5 i 2 o, and Ptol. v. 2 15) were planted among the 
Mysians by the Seleucid kings, S. of Philadelphia, on 
the road to Ephesus, in the modern Uzum-Ova (Ramsay, 
op. cit. 1196). 

The church of Philadelphia, though not unreservedly 
praised, like that of Smyrna, stands second in point 
_ of merit in the list of those addressed in 
2 . NI t h e Apocalypse. Both Smyrna and 
references. Philadelphia were troubled by those 
4 who say they are Jews, and are not’ (Rev. 29 39). 
Ignatius, writing a few years later, also found it 
necessary to warn the Philadelphians against the 
preachers of Judaism (ad Phil. (>) as well as against 
disunion (chap 7 ). In Philadelphia the Jewish element 
predominates, as against the Hellenism rampant in 
Pergamos (Rev. 213). The town is still to a large 
extent Christian (cp Rev. 312). Its modern name is 
A la-Sheher . 1 

See Curtius, Nachtrag zn den Beitr. zur Gesch. u. Topogr, 
Kleinas ., 1873. W. J. W. 

PHILARCHES (o c^yAapxhc [VA]), 2 Macc. 832 
AV, regarding the word as a proper name ; but RV 
' the phylarch.’ 

PHILEMON, EPISTLE TO mrpoc 4 >iAhmon<\ ; so 
Ti. \VH with NA and other MSS, but fuller superscrip- 
_. tions also occur mainly to indicate that the 

is ory. j7pj st i e was written by the apostle Paul 
and at Rome, see Tisch. 8 a) is the name of a short com¬ 
position which has come down to us from antiquity as 
the thirteenth in the NT collection of * Epistles of Paul.’ 
Tertullian (adv . Marc. 621) is the first who expressly 
mentions the writing as included by Marcion among 
the ten epistles of Paul accepted by him, adding the 
remark that this was the only epistle whose brevity 
availed to protect it against the falsifying hands of the 
heretic (‘soli huic epistolae brevitas sua profuit ut 
falsarias manus Marcionis evaderet’). It retained its 
position undisturbed, although now and then (as, for 
example, by Jerome) its right to do so had to be 
vindicated against some (‘plerique ex veteribus’) who 
thought the honour too great for an epistle having no 
doctrinal importance. Others did not fail to praise 
this commendatory letter of the apostle on behalf of a 
runaway slave as a precious gem showing forth Paul’s 
tenderness and love for all his spiritual children, even 
those who were the least of them if judged by the 
standard of the world. 

F. C. Baur was the first (Pastoralbr. 1835 ; Paulus, 
1845) who found himself led by his one-sided preoccupa¬ 
tion with the four ‘principal epistles' (see Paul; 
Philippians, Epistle to the, § i) to raise difficulties 
with regard to the Epistle to Philemon. Its close 
relationship to Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 
especially the last-named, which he found himself unable 
to attribute to Paul, was too much for him, although in 
this case his ‘tendency-criticism’ failed him. The 
considerations he urged in addition were certain airai; 
Ae-pfyxej/a.the romantic colour of the narrative, the small 
probability of the occurrence, some plays upon words 
and the perhaps symbolical character of Onesimus, — 
points which, all of them, can be seen set forth in detail 
in PaulusM, 2 88-94. 

Thorough-going disciples of the Tubingen school, such as 
Rovers in his Niernv Testamentische letterkunde (1888), followed 
in the footsteps c>f their leader although with occasional modi¬ 
fications in detail. Rovers saw in the epistle a concrete illustra¬ 
tion of what is laid down in Colossians as to the relation between 
masters and slaves. Pfleiderer ( Paulinismus , 1890, pp. 42/), 
although impressed by the simplicity and naturalness of the 
motive of Philemon, could not get over its agreement with 
Colossians, and, taking refuge in the consideration that Onesimus 
seemed to betray an allegorical character, ended by regarding 

1 Ala'Shelter — the ‘spotted (or parti-coloured) city' (see 
Murray’s Handbook to A.M. 83). Older books call it, by a 
mere error, Allah-Sheher— the ‘City of God.’ 
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the epistle as a symbolical illustration of the relation between 
Christian slaves and their masters as set forth in Col. 3 22-4 1. 
Similarly Weizsacker ( Apost . Zeitalter (ty, 1892, 545), who found 
himself compelled in view of Colossians to regard Philemon ‘ as 
an illustrative example of a new doctrine bearing on the Christian 
life, the allegorical character of which is already shown by the 
very name of Onesimus.’ 

Those who did not adopt the Tubingen position in 
its entirety, but endeavoured to rescue at least some of 
the ‘minor’ Pauline epistles—such critics as Hilgenfeld 
and S. Davidson—either argued for the genuineness or 
sought a way out of the difficulty of maintaining its 
genuineness as a whole by a hypothesis of interpolations. 
So Holtzmann ZIVT, 1873, pp. 428-41 (with regard 
to vv. 4-6, controverted by Steck JPT , 1891, pp. 
570-584), and W. Bruckner, Chron. Reihenfolgc , 1890, 
pp. 200-3 (as regards vv. controverted by Haupt, 
Komm. 1897, p. 10). 

The conservative school carried on its opposition to 
Baur and his followers with greater or less thorough¬ 
ness in various introductions and commentaries, the 
most recent being that of M. R. Vincent who (Comm. 
160 [1897]), after briefly summing up the objections, 
proceeds : ‘It is needless to waste time over these. 
They are mostly fancies. The external testimony and 
the general consensus of critics of nearly all schools are 
corroborated by the thoroughly Pauline style and diction 
and by the exhibition of those personal traits with which 
the greater epistles have made us familiar.’ So also 
Zahn (Einl.® I322 [1900]), with the usual pathos, and 
adding a couple of notes : ‘ That this epistle also, with 
its fullness of material which could not have been 
invented (note 7), should without any support for 
tradition and without any adequate reason whatever 
having been suggested for its invention, have been 
declared to be spurious, does not deserve more than a 
passing mention (note 8).’ J. P. Esser also expresses 
himself in a similar manner in an academic thesis that 
seeks to treat the subject with the utmost possible 
exhaustiveness, De Brief aan Philemon , 1875. 

The criticism which refused to accept as an axiom 
the doctrine of the four ' principal epistles ’ of Paul (see 
Paul, §§ 30, 32, 34) did not make itself much heard. 
Bruno Bauer was quite silent, and its other repre¬ 
sentatives contented themselves, as a rule, with the 
declaration—sometimes more, sometimes less, fully 
elaborated—that we do not possess any epistles of Paul 
at all. R. Steck wrote the treatise already referred to 
(JPT, 1891) in which he concentrated attention upon 
the double character of the epistle, as a private letter 
and as a writing apparently intended for the Pauline 
church ; repeated some of the objections of Baur and 
others; maintained that the ultimate design of the 
author was to 4 present vividly ’ the apostle’s attitude 
to the slavery question, as seen in 1 Cor. 7 21 f ; 
and took special pains to emphasise the view' that the 
unknown writer had made use, in his composition, of 
a correspondence between Pliny and Sabinianus pre¬ 
served in the Epistles of Pliny ( 9 21 24) to which Grotius 
had long ago called attention (see below, § 4). Van 
Manen (Handl. 59 [1900]) devoted two sections to a 
statement of his views as to Philemon. 

On the assumption of the correctness of the received 
tradition regarding the canonical epistles of Paul, 

, and of the identity of the Onesimus 
2. Form and phn em< 10 w r ith the person named in 

contents. c 0 ] t 4 9i the statement usually met with 
is that Onesimus, a runaway slave, christianised by 
Paul and sent back by the apostle to his master with 
our present ‘letter to Philemon,' originally belonged to 
Colossce, where also lived his master Philemon, a man 
of w'ealth inasmuch as he owned a slave (!), who, either 
from Ephesus or perhaps at Ephesus itself (for we 
cannot be certain that the apostle ever visited Colossce), 
had been converted by Paul. 

Any one, however, who will allow the epistle to tell its 
own story must receive from it a somewhat different 
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impression. There is in it no information as to who 
Philemon was—he is mentioned in the NT nowhere else 
and is known only by later tradition—nor as to where 
he was living when Paul, according to Philem. 10-20, 
sent back to him his former slave Onesimus, after he had 
christianised him and so made him a brother of the master 
who could be spoken of as a beloved fellow-worker of Paul 
and Timothy, owing his conversion to Christianity to 
the former (vv. i 19). The reader is not further ad¬ 
vanced in his knowledge when Philemon is named by 
the tradition of a later age as a presbyter, a bishop, 
a deacon, or even an apostle, and Onesimus is reputed 
to have been bishop of Ephesus. For the unpreoc- 
cupied reader this little document of ancient Christianity 
represents itself in various lights, now as a letter written 
by Paul and 'Timothy to Philemon, Apphia, Archippus, 
and a domestic church (vv. 1 2 a 322^25), now as written 
by Paul alone to Philemon ( 77 '. 2 b 4-22 a 23 24). Sister 
Apphia and Archippus, the fellowsoldier of Paul and 
Timothy according to 7'. 2, are nowhere else met with 
in the N'T, unless Archippus be, as many suppose, 
identical with the person named in Col. 4 17—winch may 
or may not be the case. That Apphia and Archippus 
should be respectively the wife and the son of Philemon, 
as many are ready to assume, is a gratuitous supposi¬ 
tion which has no solid ground, and has against it 
the strangeness of the collocation • Apphia the sister, 
Archippus our fellowsoldier and the church in the house 
that is thine, Philemon ( aov ).’ 

Paul a prisoner of Christ Jesus and brother Timothy, so we 
learn from the epistle, address themselves with words of blessing 
to the persons named (rtf'. 1 2 a 3), or otherwise Paul alone does 
so to Philemon (2/$). Next Paul goes on to say to Philemon 
that he thanks God always for his well-known love and his 
exemplary faith (vv. 4-7), upon which he, as Paul irpeaJJunjs 
(the aged) and a prisoner of Christ Jesus, beseeches him to 
receive his son Onesimus whom he sends to him, though he 
would willingly have kept him beside himself, as a beloved 
brother (z<v. 8-16). Whatsoever expenses may have been in¬ 
curred the apostle promises to defray (vz>. 17-20). He might 
enjoin ; but he trusts to the goodwill of Philemon, of whose 
hospitality he hopes ere long to be able to partake (z>v. 21-22a) 
through the mediating prayers of all of them (81a tw tt po<r€vx<*>v 
{/(toil', 22A) ; next he conveys to him the greetings of Epaphras, 
his fellow-prisoner in Christ Jesus, and of Mark, Aristarchus, 
Demas, Luke, his fellow - workers (vv. 2324), and the epistle 
closes with a word of blessing upon all ( v . 25). 

A surprising mixture of singular and plural both in 
the persons speaking and in the persons addressed. 

... This double form points at once to 

3 . Compost ion. some peculiarity in the composition of 
the epistle. It is not a style that is natural to any one 
who is writing freely and untrammelled, whether to one 
person or to many. Here, as throughout the discussion, 
the constantly recurring questions as to the reason for 
the selection of the forms, words, expressions adopted 
find their answer in the observation that the epistle was 
written under the influence of a perusal of * Pauline ’ 
epistles, especially of those to the Ephesians and the 
Colossians. Take the examples in which one or more 
persons near Paul are named as the writers : — 

Col. 1 1 as Philem. 1 ‘ Brother Timothy.’ Again, why does 
Paul call himself in Philem. 9 XpurTou Ttjo-oO, and not 

as elsewhere 8oCAos or aTrocrroAos? The answer is found in Eph. 
3 1 4 1. What is meant by the inclusion of other names besides 
that of Philemon among the addressees? For answer see 1 Cor. 
I2 2C0r.tr. Archippus comes from Col. 417, the epithets 
cruvtpyo? and cnn'OTparuoTijs from Phil. 2 25. The 1 church 
which is in the house ’ from Col. 4 15. The prayer in v. 3 from 
Rom. 1 7 1 Cor. 1 3 2 Cor. 1 2 Gal. 1 3 Eph. 1 2 or Phil. 1 2. The 
thanksgiving and commemoration of v. 4 from Roin. I89 1 Cor. 
I4 Eph. 1 16 5 20 Phil. 1 3 Col. 1 3. 'The continual hearing of 
Philemon’s love and faith towards all the saints (7/. 5) from Eph. 
1 15 Col. 1 4. The expression or eyeVrrjc ra ( 7 '. to) from 1 Cor. 
415 cp Gal. 4 19. The sending of Onesimus in vv. 1 of. from 
Col. 4 8 or Eph. 621 f. although in these passages it is Tychicus, 
a free man; n-pb? iopav of v. 15 from 2 Cor. 7 8 Gal. 2 5; the 
‘brother beloved ’ and ‘servant in the Lord' of v. 16 from Col. 
479. The ‘ reckoning ’ of v. 18 from Phil. 4 15; ‘I Paul’ vv. 
19 from Gal. 5 2 Eph. 3 1 ; ‘with my hand’ from 1 Cor. 16 21 
Gal. it Col. 4 18 ; the names in zn>. 23./C from Col. 1 7 4 10 12 14 
although now Epaphras takes the place of Aristarchus, ‘the 
fellow-prisoner,’ as Onesimus a slave takes the place of the free 
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man, the ‘brother beloved’ in Col. 49. The final benediction 
comes from Phil. 4 23. 

Such phenomena are adverse to the supposition that 
Paul can have written the epistle. The thing is possible 
. . , . indeed, but certainly not probable. 

u ors ip. K at h er ma y we sa y t h at no one could 
repeat himself so or allow himself to be restricted to 
such a degree by the limitations of his own previous 
writings. Nor can we think of Paul, however often we 
are told that he did so, as having put a private letter, 
after the manner here observed, into the form of a 
church epistle. We need not pause to conjecture what 
was the relation between him and Philemon, or where 
the latter had his home—whether in Colossa.*, Ephesus, 
Laodicea, somewhere else in Asia Minor, or perhaps 
even somewhere beyond its limits ; nor yet as to the 
circumstances and date of his conversion by the apostle, 
or as to the reason why the runaway slave Onesimus, 
who as yet was no Christian, should have betaken 
himself precisely to Paul the prisoner—at Caesarea, 
shall we say, or at Rome? The romantic element in 
the story docs not need to be insisted on. It is to be 
put to the credit of the writer who may very well 
perhaps have made use of the story which has been so 
often compared with it (see above ; Plin. Iipist. 921 24). 
A freedman (libertus) of Sabinianus makes his escape 
and seeks refuge with Pliny, who was known to him as 
a friend of Sabinianus who also lives in Rome, where¬ 
upon Pliny sends him back with a commendatory letter 
in which he pleads for the runaway from the standpoint 
of pure humanity. Our unknown author makes the 
freedman into a slave whom he brings into contact, at 
an immense distance from his home, with Paul, 
Philemon’s spiritual father, who converts Onesimus 
also, and thereupon sends him back with a plea for 
the slave from the standpoint of Christian faith and 
Christian charity. He has thus presented us with an 
ideal picture of the relations which, in his judgment, 
that is according to the view of Pauline Christians, 
ought to subsist between Christian slaves and their 
masters, especially when the slaves have in some 
respect misconducted themselves, as for example by 
secretly quitting their master’s service. One might 
also add that he thus has given a practical commentary 
on such texts as Col. 322-25 Eph. O5-9 1 Cor. 7 21-22 
(see Steck). 

The author's name and place remain unknown. He 
is to be looked for within the circle from which the 
* epistles of Paul ’ to the Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, emanated ; nor can Philemon be much 
later in date. Probably it was written in Syria or, it 
may be, in Asia Minor about 125-130. In any case, 
later than Paul's death about 64 A. D. and at a time 
when men had begun to publish letters under his 
name, when also they had formed the habit of adorning 
him with titles of honour such as ‘ bondman ’ (dtautos) 
‘of Christ Jesus,’ ‘aged’ (irpea^vTrjs), ‘being such an 
one as Paul, etc.’ (rotoOros tor u>s JlaPNos, k.t.\.), the 
‘ I Paul ’ (ryto llaOXos) implies a name of high authority 
(w. 1 9 19), when further the Christologv of the church 
had already so far developed that it was possible to 
use convertibly the designations Christ, Jesus, Christ 
Jesus, Jesus Christ, and to speak of him as the fountain 
of grace and peace as God himself is (7^'. 3 25) and as 
‘ the Lord ' who is the centre towards whom all the 
thinking and striving of believers is directed (z’v. 35-9 
2023). On the other hand, it is of course earlier than 
Tertullian’s Marriott . 

If the epistle can no longer be regarded as a direct 
product of Paul’s spirit, so full of Christian charity, it 
v . nevertheless remains to show by an example 
‘ what Christianity at the time of its com¬ 
position had been able to achieve as a guiding and 
sanctifying force in the case of certain special problems 
of life, and what the several relations were amongst 
believers of that time. 
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PHILETUS 

The commentaries of J. B. Lightfoot (Philipptans, 1868, l 10 ) 
1890), H. von Soden (//C(-), 1891), Ellicott (Philippians, 1861, 
1888), E. Haupt ( Ge/a ngenschaftsbriefe, 

6. Literature. 1897), M. R. Vincent ( Philippians , 1897) 
will be found useful, though all of them ac¬ 
cept the Epistle as genuine. Cp also Holtzmann (Einl. ( 3 ) 246-7), 
S. Davidson (Introd.fi) 1 153-160), Zahn (Einl.P) 1 pp. 311-326), 
Sleek (JP'J\ 1891, pp. 570-584), Van Manen ( Handl . 59). 

W. C. v. M. 

PHILETUS (<{>iAhtoc [Ti. WH]), mentioned with 
Hymenaeus in 2 Tim. 2 17!. That he was really a 
teacher opposed to Paul, is altogether improvable (see 
Hymen.*:us) ; he is but a type of Gnostic teachers who 
obtained influence after Paul’s time. He takes the 
place of the Alexander coupled with Hymenaeus in 
1 Tim. 1 20—why, it is useless to conjecture. T. K. c. 

PHILIP (cj>iAiTTTTOC [ANV]). Two of the five 
Philips of Macedon are named in the Apocrypha. 

1. Philip II., father of Alexander the Great, 

1 Macc. 1 162; see Alexander, i. 

2. Philip V. , mentioned together with his (illegitimate) 
son Perseus (q.v.) in r Macc. 85 as an example of the 
warlike success of the Roman arms. 

As is well-known, Philip V. was finally defeated at Cynos- 
cephalae in Thessaly (197 b.c.), Perseus at Pydna (168 B.c.). 
See further Smith’s Diet. Class. Biog., s.v., and Ency. BritAty, 
s.v. ‘ Macedonian Empire.’ 

3. One of the ' friends ’ (or, according to 2 Macc. 929, 
a foster-brother) of Antiochus Epiphanes to whom was 
entrusted the bringing up of the child afterwards known 
as Antiochus Eupator (164 B.C., 1 Macc.614/!). 'In 
thus designating Philip and not Lysias (cp 332^) as 
regent and guardian to the minor Antiochus, he may 
have been influenced by the utter failure of the campaign 
conducted by Lysias against Judaea’ ( Camb. Bible , 
ad loc.). For his fate see Lysias. Another tradition 
tells that fearing the young son he fled to Ptolemy Philo- 
metor (2 Macc. 929). He is commonly identified with :—- 

4. A barbarous Phrygian whom Antiochus Epiphanes 
left in charge of Jerusalem (about 168 b.c.), which he 
governed with great cruelty (2 Macc. 522, cp 611). 
Fearing the growing strength of Judas the Maccabee he 
sought help from PTOLEMY [q.v ., §4(1)], the governor, 
of Coele-Syria, who sent Gorgias and Xicanor (8 8 ff.). 
It is not improbable that he was the messenger who 
brought the tidings of the ill success of Lysias to 
Antiochus (1 Macc. 65), which makes the account of 
his advancement to high office more intelligible. 

5. The chancellor of Antioch whose excesses caused Lysias 
and Antiochus Eupator to withdraw from the invasion of Judiea 
(2 Macc. 13 23). In spite of the difference in the traditions he is 
possibly to be identified with (3) and (4) above. 

6. For Philip (Herod), see Herod, Family of, §§ 9, 11. 

PHILIP, THE APOSTLE, and PHILIP, THE 
EVANGELIST. In the XT two followers of Jesus, 

, both bearing the name of Philip, are 
is me c l ear ly distinguished. (i.) The name 

persons, ^olds t ^e fifth place in all four lists of 
the twelve apostles; in Mt. (IO3) Mk. ( 3 18) and Lk. 
(614) that of Bartholomew is coupled with it, in Acts 
( 1 13) that of Thomas (see Apostle). Xothing further 
is related concerning this apostle, save in the Fourth 
Gospel (see below, § 5). (ii.) In Acts 65 a Philip is 
reckoned as one of the ‘ seven ’ at Jerusalem. Accord¬ 
ing to 85-40 he labours as a missionary in Samaria 
after the death of Stephen his fellow deacon (by vv. 

1 14 18 he is expressly distinguished from the apostle), 
and baptizes the Ethiopian eunuch. In 21 8 f. (belong¬ 
ing to the ‘ we ’-source) we learn that he received Paul 
on his last journey to Jerusalem as his guest at Csesarea, 
and that his four unmarried daughters, endowed with 
the gift of prophecy, were there with him. In this 
passage he is described as one of the seven and also as 
‘ the Evangelist ’ (on the title see Evangelist, and 
Ministry, § 39a, b ). Ewald attributed to him an 
original gospel (see Gospels, § 157 A, iirf’). 

In the account of Philip in Acts there are various 
points demanding attention. 
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(a) In the first place it is surprising to find that in Acts 

2 Credibility 2110 A S abus is brought in to foretell to 

'of Acts. Pa T u > his destin >\ , 

1 his is no sufficient reason, however, for 
regarding the mention of the prophetic daughters of Philip in 
v. 9 as (1) a mistake of the author’s, or (2) as a gloss. Both 
allegations are simply bold attempts to escape the difficulty 
involved in the statement in the verse, that the evangelist had 
prophetic daughters, as against the assertion of the Church 
Fathers that the prophetic women were daughters of the apostle 
(see below, § 4 b,c) The deletion of v. 9 would not in any case 
remove the difficulty that Agabus is in this chapter introduced 
as if he had never been mentioned before, while yet his name 
is actually met with in 11 28. A much preferable supposition 
would be that according to the ‘.we ’-source it was the daughters 
of Philip who made the prediction to Paul and that a redactor 
of Acts hearing in mind 1 Cor. 14 34 (women to keep silence) found 
something objectionable in this and therefore put the prophecy 
into the mouth of Agabus. 

(b) Whilst S40 prepares the reader for the presence of 
Philip in Caesarea it is not easy to, see why Ashdod is 
named as the place to which he was * caught away.’ 

If an interval of time (a short interval, of course) had been 
specified within which Philip had been found at Ashdod, we 
might suppose the true explanation to be that that city was named 
on account of its considerable distance from the place where the 
eunuch had been baptized. This specification of time being 
absent, perhaps the source used by the author of Acts at 
this point contained an account of some occurrence in Ashdod 
which has not been preserved to us. 

(c) The statement of 814-17 that the converted 
Samaritans were not able to receive the Holy Ghost 
save by the laying on of hands of the apostles, as well as 
the whole story of Simon Magus (see Ministry, § 34 c 
and Simon Magus) must be regarded as quite un- 
historical. The account of Philip’s missionary activity 
in Samaria, on the other hand, is not similarly open to 
question, nor vet that of the conversion of the eunuch, 
although it will hardly be denied that this last seems to 
have received later touches. Such a touch, in particular, 
may be seen in the miraculous * rapture ’ of Philip, 
parallel to that of Habakkuk in Bel and the Dragon 
(v. 35 [36]) or to the sudden appearances and disappear¬ 
ances suggested by 1 K. 18 18 2 K. 2 16; clearly it 
serves'to bring the narrative to an effective close. 

Even as regards those statements about Philip, how- 

_ p,. _ ever, which are not in themselves 

f PhT’ 08 * 106 i ncrecb ble, it is necessary to bear 
* . P always in mind their obvious suitability 
to the purpose of the writer of Acts. 

The Samaritans occupy an intermediate position between 
Jews and Gentiles. As for the eunuch, he is indeed a Gentile, 
yet a Gentile of the class which already stands very near to 
Judaism (827 _/!). The person specially fitted to be the first 
missionary of the gospel to people of this description will be not 
one who comes from the straitest Jewish circles but one who is 
represented (t> 1) as having been chosen in the interests of the 
Hellenists,—that is, of the Jews of the Dispersion resident in 
Jerusalem,—and who therefore also, after the manner of so 
many other Jews having relations with Greeks, bore a Greek 
name (cp Names, § 86). 

Thus Philip comes to be the character in Acts to whom 
the preliminary stages of the mission to the Gentiles are 
assigned. The original apostles take knowledge of the 
Samaritan mission and give it their sanction only at a 
later stage. The difficulty as to whether a Jewish- 
Christian missionary may or may not enter a Gentile 
house is not raised so far as Philip is concerned, but 
only afterwards in the case of Cornelius (q.v.), who 
in 102 is designated as proselyte indeed, but throughout 
the whole of the rest of the narrative is treated as a 
Gentile pure and simple. Thus the story advances 
step by step. This, however, raises the question 
whether in what we are told about Philip there may not 
be much which, if not freely invented, has at least been 
arranged and combined to suit the plan of the author. 

Before passing on to what the Fourth Gospel has to 
say about Philip, it will be well that we should notice 
. at how early a date in the writings of 
4. statements the church fathers the evangelist Philip 

° f th° be§ins to be taken for the a P ostle of 

r * the same name, the explanation being, 
obviously, to be sought in the conscious or unconscious 
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wish to have an apostolic head to whom reference can 
be made, especially in dealing with heretics. 

(a) Whether Papias shared the confusion is uncertain. 

According to Eusebius {HE iii. 39 9) Papias recorded in his 
book that he had received from the daughters of Philip the 
account of a raising from the dead {yeicpov dydaraaty) which 
had occurred in their father's time and neighbourhood ( KajavTov ; 
not ‘through his instrumentality'), as also the information that 
Justus Harsabas drank deadly poison with impunity. The 
excerpt from Papias published by de Poor in TU v. 2 170 which 
goes as far back perhaps as to Philip of Side (circa 430) proceeds 
in immediate continuation of the words quoted under John, Son 
of Zebedee (§ ^ h ) to say : ‘ The said Papias recorded, as 
having received [it] from the daughters of Philip, that Harsabas, 
who also is Justus, having when put to the trial by unbelievers 
drunk the poison of a serpent, was kept unharmed in the name 
of Christ. He records, moreover, yet other wonders and especi¬ 
ally what happened in the case of the mother of Manaimus 
[Acts 13 1?], she who rose again from the dead.’ 1 As Papias 
carries back his information only to Philip’s daughters, he would 
appear not to have been personally acquainted with their father. 
Zahn’s view ( Forschungcn , 0 166 /.) that the words of Eusebius 
{IIE iii. 31)9) ‘ Papias being a contemporary of theirs ’ {naT-drovs 
avrovs—i.e., of Philip and his daughters [not Kara t<xs aura?, of 
Philip's daughters] 6 lla7uas ye^op.er'os) are to be taken as 
proving that Eusebius found in the book of Papias attestation 
of that writer's acquaintance, not only with the daughters of 
Philip but also with Philip himself, becomes all the more improb¬ 
able if Zahn (109) is right in his conjecture that Papias had been 
brought up in the same city of Hierapolis in Phrygia where he 
afterwards came to be bishop, and where Philip, after spending 
the whole of the latter part of his life there, was also buried 
(so Polycrates ; see I>, below). 2 It thus becomes a possibility 
that by the Philip whose utterances, just like those of Andrew, 
Peter, John, the son of Zebedee, and the rest, he had learned 
only at the mouth of third persons (see John, son of Zebedee, 

§ 4 hegin. and fi), Papias may have intended the evangelist at 
Hierapolis. 3 He does not use, however, the distinctive designa¬ 
tion ‘apostle’ (d7r6o*ToAo5), but calls all his authorities simply 
‘ disciples of the Lord ’ {p.aOr)Ta\ toG Kvptov), and distinguishes 
them simply as living or dead. 

(t>) In Polycrates of Ephesus (circa 196 a.d. ) the 
confusion of the two Philips is express and complete : 

1 Philip, him of the twelve apostles, who lies buried in 
Hierapolis, and two daughters of his who grew old as 
virgins, and that other daughter of his who after having 
discharged her citizenship in the Holy Ghost is at rest 
in Ephesus.' 4 

Eusebius who has preserved these words for us {HE iii. 31 3 = 
v. 24 2) not only utters no caveat, as he is careful to do in the 
parallel case where Jrenaeus confuses the two Johns Gohn, son 
of Zebedee, § 7 a, end), but actually in his own words with 
which he prefaces and closes the citation in iii. 31 2 6 (notwith¬ 
standing the reference he makes in the intermediate passage— 
iii. 31 5—to Acts 21 8 / 1 ) as also in iii. 399 designates the Philip 
referred to by Polycrates as ‘ the apostle ’ (top airoaroKov). 1 1 
is in the highest degree improhable, notwithstanding the con¬ 
tention of Zahn {l.c. 162_/), that he is here using the word 
‘apostle’ in its wider sense in which it is equivalent to ‘evangelist’ 
(see Ministry, § 39^). Zahn (p. 7 n. 2) is able to adduce but 
one solitary passage in which Eusebius follows this wider usage, 
and here he is following another writer pretty literally {HE 
i. 13 it): ‘Thadda;us an apostle, one of the seventy’ ( 0 a 66 alop 
dyroenoXov eva twe e/ 35 o/jDjKOPTa). 

(c) Clement of Alexandria (Stro?n. iii. 6 52/, p. 535, 
ed. Potter ; also in Eus. HE iii. 30 \) enumerates 
Philip along with Peter and Paul as belonging to the 
category of married apostles : ‘ for Peter indeed and 

Philip both became fathers, and Philip also gave his 
daughters to husbands ; and Paul in like manner,’ etc, 

(IIexpos fiev yap K.'PiXnnros IiraidoTroirjaavTo^iXnnros 
k. ras Ovyarlpas avdpaaiv ££I 8 u)K€. Kai 8 ye IlaOXos, etc.). 

According to Zahn (173) Clement here really intends the 

1 llan-tas 6 eipr)p.eyo<; iaroprjaey tbs napaXa^toy a7ro ru>y 
Ovyare'ptoy 4>iAi7r7rou on BapcrajSas 6 *al ToGcrros SoKipa^op. a-o? 
viro twb diri<TTbiv toy e\£Syr/s Tntov ey ovo/xari toG XptcrroG an-atfr}? 
£te(f)v^d\ 9 r). Tcrropet 6c *at aAAa 0 a.vp.ara xai paAicrra to Kara 
rrjy prjrepa Mavatpou rijy etc ve/epwv ayaaraaay. 

2 Even if we h«ld with Corssen ( ZNflV ., 1901, p. 292) that 
Harnack {ACL ii. [ = Chronol.] 1 3-25) has proved that in Euseb. 
{I.c.) we must after avrovs supply xpovovs, and that in all such 
cases the time of the emperor last mentionedps meant, the pas¬ 
sage would not involve the view that Philip was still alive. 
Moreover, Harnack’s contention is difficult, and our passage is 
not in his list. So also in a, l. 5 (above), xpdyoy (after /car’ a vroy) is 
linguistically inadmissible,and reference toan emperor impossible. 

3 The possibility is further increased if the view of the words of 
Eusebius which is taken in Gospels, col. 1816, n. 1, is accepted. - 

4 <I>tAi 7 T 7 roi/ tov t <Zy SuiSeKa aTroaroXtoy, os xexoip.rjTat ey 
Tepa 7 roAei, Ka\ fivo Ovyarepes avrov yeyqpaKVtat irapOe'yot, teaX t) 
crcpa avrov Qvyd-mp ey aytu) nyevpLart iroXtTevaap.eyr) ij ey ’Efao’ut 
avairaveTOU. 


PHILIP THE EVANGELIST 

apostle Philip, since he states about his daughters something 
different from what was known about the daughters of the 
evangelist. We find, however, that Zahn himself (170) infers 
from Polycrates that the fourth daughter of Philip the Evangelist 
must have died or remained in Palestine as a married woman ; 
and it has further to be observed that Polyerates regards the 
third daughter as having been married, for he mentions only 
two as being virgins. Thus the discrepancy between Clement 
and Polycrates is not so great as had been supposed. 

In fact, Lightfoot [Co/ossians 45/. [1875]) found him¬ 
self able to make the assertion that Polycrates intended 
by the Philip who lived in Hierapolis, not the evangelist 
with his four prophetically-gifted daughters, but the 
apostle, who had three daughters, not so endowed, one 
of whom was a married woman, and that there has 
l:>een no confusion between the two men at all. 1 This, 
however, is quite unlikely, as the church fathers never 
bring the two men into contrast as Lightfoot does, 
but invariably speak of only one Philip as having had 
daughters about whom there was something to say. 
The variations in the accounts of these daughters 
(according to the Montanist Proclus in the Dialogue of 
Gaius directed against him [ap. Eus. HE iii. 31 4] all 
four daughters of Philip were buried in Hierapolis) are, 
wc may rest assured, merely variants of an identical 
story relating to one family only. 

This, however, being granted, we must not overlook the 
further circumstance that Clement {Strom, iii. 425, p. 522 ed. 
Potter) declares Philip to have been the person to whom Jesus, 
according to Mt. 822 = Lk. 9 60, said ‘leave the dead to bury 
their own dead, and follow me.’ This identification rests 
assuredly on the simple fact that in Jn. 1 43 Jesus is represented 
as saying to Philip ‘ follow me ' (the other cases where the word 
is employed are those of Levi or Matthew, in Mk. 2 14 —Lk. 627 
= Mt. 99, and of the rich man in Mk. 1022 = Mt. 19 2i = Lk. 
18 22). Thus here also Clement is thinking of the apostle, and 
nowhere seems to mention the evangelist as a different person ; 
so also later writers (see in Zahn, p. 171, n. 1). 

(d) According to Heracleon (circa 190 A.D. in Clem. 
Strom, iv. 973, p. 595, ed. Potter) Philip died a natural 
death (see John, Son of Zebedee, § 5, end). Whether 
Heracleon intends the apostle or the evangelist or does 
not at all distinguish between the two remains uncertain. 

(e) The Montanists towards the end of the second 
century referred to the four daughters of Philip, along 
with Agabus and other Old-Christian prophets in justi¬ 
fication of their claim that the gift of prophecy was still 
among them (Eus. HE v. 173 Hi. 3I4, Orig. in Catenae 
[vol. 5] in Epist. ad Cor. [Cramer, p. 279]). 

The Fourth Gospel, in virtue of its repeated references 
to Philip, would supply material for some characterisation 

5. The Fourth of lhe , a P?, stl ? ' vere Unot that u " f ° r - 
. tunately all the most important of the 

^ ’ narratives in connection with which his 
name occurs must be regarded as unhistorical. 

To this category belong that of the feeding of the five thousand 
(65-7), that of the visit of the Greeks (12 20-22; cp Gospels, 
§ 140c; John, § 27), that of the call of Philip (1 43-46), — a 
narrative which so far as its connection with the calling of Peter 
and Andrew (1 35-42) is concerned is wholly irreconcilable with 
the synoptists’ account of the call of the brothers (Mk. 1 16-18 
and |l.s); the narratives cannot refer to distinct incidents (it is 
inconceivable that disciples, once called, should have left Jesus 
and then have been called by him once more just as if they had 
never been with him). Equally unhistorical is it that Jesus 
ever said: ‘he that hath seen me hath seen the Father’ (14 9). 

If, however, we decide that the figure of Philip serves 
in Jn. as the embodiment of an idea, then we shall find 
the idea so expressed to be the same as that in Acts ; 
it is he who makes the first preparatory steps for the 
admission of Gentiles to Christianity by being, along 
with Andrew (the only other of the twelve who bears 
a Greek name), the intermediary through whom the 
inquiring Greeks are brought to Jesus. Perhaps this 
is also the reason why his home is given (as also that 
of Andrew) as having been a city of Galilee with 
a mixed Gentile population (Jn. I44, recalled also in 
12 21). 2 The same point of view would be disclosed in 

1 Similarly Corssen ( ZNTW , 1901, pp. 289-299), who, how¬ 
ever, charges the Montanists (below c) with identifying the two 
Philips. 

2 It must not be overlooked that in Mk. 4 16-21 it is Caper¬ 
naum rather than Hethsaida that appears to be the home of 
Andrew, and that in the time of Jesus Hethsaida did not belong 
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its being Philip who brings Nathanael to Jesus, 

if indeed we are to understand by this mysterious 
personality the apostle Paul for whose activity Philip 
prepares the way in Acts. * 1 Philip's appearing also 
among the seven may moreover explain why it is to 
him that the question of Jesus in 65 is addressed: 
‘whence are we to buy bread?’ It is thus the figure 
of the evangelist that underlies the Philip of the Fourth 
Gospel. Since, however, he is represented as an 
apostle, we see that the confusion of the two persons 
already spoken of can be traced back even to this 
gospel. After the same fashion as the non-apostolic 
John of Ephesus (see John, §§ 3-7), the other non- 
apostolic church-head of Asia Minor is elevated to the 
apostolic dignity. Finally, as Philip has assigned to 
him a rank in the apostolate that is inferior to the 
highest, we can perceive that both in 67 and in a 
less characteristic passage, 14 8-10 (Lord, shew us the 
father), he is intended to figure as one of the many 
persons in the Fourth Gospel who are still deficient in 
the true knowledge of the divinity of Christ. 

(a) Philip the evangelist is usually reckoned as one of the 
seventy (Lk. 10 i). (h) As for the apostle—the apostle at least 
of Jn. I44 12 21—the only reminiscence in tra- 

6. Later dition is the statement that he began a mission- 
traditions. ary journeying from Galilee, (c) All the other 
legends relating to the apostle rest upon what 
we are told of the evangelist. Whilst Tischendorf {Acta apost . 
apocr ., 75-104; Apocal . apocr ., 141-156) and Wright ( Apocr . 
Acts of the Apostles, 1871, pp. 69-92 of the English translation) 
give fragments only, and lAps\us(Apohr. Ap.gesch. ii. 2 1-53 and 
passim ) had access to no further materials, a large part of a 
consecutive work—viz. the first to the ninth and also the fifteenth 
and last 7rpa£i? of the Acta Philippi—was published by Batiffol 
in the Analecta Bollatuiiana, 9 (1890) 204-249, and dealt with 
by Lipsius (in his ‘ Erganzungsheft,’ 1890, pp. 65-70), by Stolten 
(in JPT , 1891, pp. 149-160), and by Zahn (618-24). The basis of 
this work is gnostic ; but it has undergone much revision in the 
catholic sense. It represents Philip as having exercised his mis¬ 
sionary activity not only in Phrygia (particularly at Hierapolis) 
but also in almost every other province of Asia Minor as well as 
in the * city of Asia,’ in addition to Samaria, Ashdod (cp Acts 
8 5-40), from Parthia ‘ to the cities of the Candaci ’ by the sea, 
or in ‘ Parthenia by the sea of the Candaci ’ (cp Queen Candace 
in Acts 827), in ‘Carthage (a corruption from KaySdxwt'?) which 
is in Ashdod,’ in * Hellas the city of the Athenians ’ (plainly due 
to the ’’EAAyjye? of In. 12 20), in Nicaterapolis in Hellas, in 
Scythia, in Gaul ( = Galatia?), etc. He is accompanied by his 
sister Mariamne instead of his daughters. His death is repre¬ 
sented at one time as having been a natural one, at others as 
having been by hanging, or crucifixion, head downwards, along 
with stoning. When at a later date it came to be perceived 
that the evangelist was a different person from the apostle, a 
see and place of burial were assigned to him at Tralles in 
Caria. ( d ) On the Gospel of Philip see Apocrypha, § 26, 9. 

In the Pistis Sophia there mentioned (32, 70/. of the MS trans¬ 
lated by Schwartze, ET by G. R. S. Mead, 1896) it is Philip 
(along with Thomas and Matthew) who has to write out all the 
words of the risen Jesus. Zahn’s view ( Gesch. d. NTlicheti 
Kanons , ii. [761-] 768) that the gospel of Philip came into exist¬ 
ence in the first decades of the second century rests on no solid 
basis (cp Harnack, ACL ii. ( =Chron .) 1 592 f). p. \y. s. 

PHILIPPI ( 4 >iAittttoi [Ti. WH]) in early Christian 
times was a considerable city of Macedonia not far from 
1 TTic+nrv the /Egean. It took its name from King 
1. nistory. phni ( the father of Alexander the Great) 

who towards the middle of the fourth century b.c. had 
made himself master of the neighbouring gold mines and 
the ancient Crenides (K prjvides) or * Fountains,’ upon 
the site of which he founded a frontier city whieh was 
called after himself. About 167 b.c. it came into the 
possession of the Romans, who divided Macedonia into 
four regions or free republics—having for their respective 
capitals Amphipolis, Thessalonica, Pella, and Pelagonia 


to Galilee at all but to the tetrarchy of Philip. Perhaps Jn. 
names Bethsaida because of the identity of name of tetrarch and 
apostle (see Bethsaida, § 3), but perhaps on account of the 
etymology, as both Andrew and Peter were fishermen. 

1 Holtzm. BL iv., 1872; O. L[orenz], ZIVT , 1873, pp. 96-102 ; 
Schwalb, Unsre 4 Evangelien , 1885, pp. 358-360; Pfleid., 
Urchrist. 700 n. With ‘an Israelite’ in v. 47 cp 2Cor. 11 22, 
also Gal. 1 13 f .; with ‘ no guik,’ 1 Thess. 2 3 (60A05); with * any 
good thing out of Nazareth ?’ in v. 46, cp Acts 22 8 26 9; with 

I saw thee,’ 48, cp Gal. 1 15; with ‘of whom Moses and 

the prophets did write,’ v. 45, cp Rom. 3 21 ; with 1 * come and 

see,’ v. 46, cp 1 Cor. 9 1. 


—the inhabitants of which, however, were not allowed 
to have connubium or commercial dealings with each 
other outside the limits of their respective regions (see 
Livy, 4529). This policy ot isolation broke the power 
of ‘free’ Macedonia. In 42 B.c. Macedonia became 
the scene of the struggle between the opposing forces in 
the civil war ; and by the beginning of the Christian 
era we find it a Roman province governed now by a 
senatorial, now by an imperial legate (see Macedonia, 
§ 2, end). Philippi was fortified and raised to the rank 
of a military colony by Octavianus, the conqueror on the 
adjoining plains of Pharsalia, under the title of Colonia 
Julia Augusta Victrix Philippensium. The inhabitants 
both old and new—and the latter class was exceptionally 
numerous —received the Jus Italicum , whereby they 
practically enjoyed equal privileges with the citizens of 
Rome itself. As a ‘ colony ’ Philippi henceforth became 
much more than a mere city with suburbs ; rather it 
became a great department, ‘ with boroughs and 
secondary towns ’ of which it formed the administrative 
centre, as Vincent remarks ( Comm. on Phil. , xvi. [1897]). 
There were at that time cities of first and second, third 
and fourth rank, and perhaps even of still lower grade. 
Marquardt {Pom. Staalsi'erw. 1 188 [1873]) himself 
speaks in one case of a ‘seventh’ alongside of the 'first ’ 
—the title borne by Ephesus, Pergamus, and Smyrna 
in Asia. He regards it as indubitable that the expression 
‘ first ’ (Trpibrri) had reference solely to the precedence in 
the festival with which the games of the kolvov ’A oias 
were inaugurated. However this may be, we now 
understand what the much discussed expression (7 rp&TT] 
T 7 js Ma Kedovias tt 6 \ls) used with reference to Philippi 
in Acts 16 12 means. 

It is not said that Philippi was the first city or the 
capital of Macedonia, or the first city of Macedonia— 

2. Explanation , P ? Ul bei . n S: supposed to have begun his 

of 1 P labours in Europe there, because he had 
12 * not halted at Neapolis or because that 
city did not count, belonging as it still did to Thrace (?). 
All that is said is that Philippi at that time was regarded 
in those parts as a * first,’ that is, ‘ first class ’ city. The 
variants clearly show how very soon the key to the only 
true explanation had been lost. 

Ti.WH and Nestle read, with NAC etc. 1? etrriv npionj ttj? 
juepiSo? Ma/cefiovias ttoAi?, xoAama ; B has irpiorr] fxept 8 o<; ttR 
M. ; E TryjwTTj /xepi? M. ; D xe</>aA>j -njs M. 7roAis ko A. ; and 
some cursives and translations follow D in taking no account at 
all of piepifio? or /u.epi?. This word can safely be regarded as a 
‘ correction ’ just like D’s xe</>aArj or Blass’s conjecture npu>Tr}<; 
again adopted by Zahn (Einl.fi) 1 376), as if, the division of 
Macedonia in 167 b.c. into four regions being called to mind, it 
were still possible to speak of the ‘first piepi?,’ or Hort’s conjec¬ 
ture of ttj? Iliepifio? Max. No conjecture is necessary, nor need 
we, with WH, seek the possible corruption in irpu)-n} ttj$ /xepifio?. 


If we simply read with MSS ' which is a first (class) 
city of Macedonia, a colony ’ {ijns iorlv it purr) tt)$ 
M. 7r6\t$, KoXiovia), all the variants are explained, the 
meaning being perfectly intelligible. 

The name of the ancient Philippi long survived in 
that of the now extinct village of Filibedjik or Filibat. 
Of the city colony only a few ruins are extant. 

In Old-Christian writings Philippi was mentioned as 
the seat of a church, the first in Europe, founded by 
p ., Paul on his so-called second missionary 
’ift S J ourne T- Here on a certain Sabbath day, 

* at a place of prayer by the river, outside 
the city gate, he is said to have come into contact with 
the worshippers, especially the devout women, and to 
have made the acquaintance of a certain Lydia, a seller 
of purple from Thyatira in Asia, who ‘ worshipped God ’ 
and after having been baptized along with her family by 
Paul received him in her house. Then comes the narra¬ 
tive of the maid—probably a slave—with a spirit of 
divination who had brought her masters much gain by 
her soothsaying. These men now came forward as 
accusers and prosecutors of Paul and his companion 
Silas, who are beaten with rods and cast into prison, 
but delivered from it in a miraculous way, the jailor and 
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his household being baptized and the apostles honour¬ 
ably restored to freedom. This narrative may embody 
some kernel of truth, taken from the journey-narrative 
whieh was incorporated with the lost Acts of Paul 
underlying our canonical book of Acts (see PAUL, 
§ 37 ["1); km as we now read it in Acts Id 12-40 it is 
assuredly not credible in its entirety, but has been 
palpably retouched, and dates from a later time (cp 
Paul, § 33 ; and van Manen, Paulus, 1 109-m). 

In Acts mention is made a second time of a visit by 
Paul to Macedonia, in which connection Philippi is 
again named ; this was on the third so-called missionary 
journey, and when Paul was turning his steps for the 
last time towards Jerusalem (Acts *201-6). 

Philippi is once more mentioned in iThess. 22 with 
manifest reference to the events described in Acts 1612-40; 
in Phil. 11 (ep 4 15/.) as the alxxle of Christians who 
have been long known to Paul (see Philippians 
[EntST. ], § 3); and in the superscription of the epistle 
of Polycarp as the seat of the church of God to which 
Polycarp and the elders with him are represented as 
having sent an epistle when Polycarp had taken over 
from Ignatius the task laid upon him of sending epistles to 
various churches (lgn. ad Pol. 8 ; see Philippians, § 12}. 

w. c. v. m. 
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I. Paul’s Epistle (§§ 1-9). 
History of criticism (§ 1). 
What Phil, seems to be(§ 2). 
Contents (§ 3). 

Difficulties (§ 4). 

Not a letter (§ 5). 
Composition (§ 6). 
Authorship (§ 7). 


Value (§ 8). 
bibliography (§ 9). 

II. Polycakp’s Epistle (§§ 
10-14). 

Text (§ 10). 

Form and contents (§ 11). 
Authorship (§ 12 /.). 
Bibliography (§ 14). 


There fall to be considered two Old-Christian docu¬ 
ments—those bearing the names of Paul and of Polycarp 
respectively. 

/. Paul's Epistle. 

The first of the two constitutes one of the NT group 
of ' epistles of Paul ’ {emardKai IlauXou), ‘ to Philip- 
f pians’ {irpbs <bi\unn)<jLovs) being the 
is ory 0 shortest form of the title — adopted by 
criticism. Tj WH after NABK ete Down to 

1845—or, shall we say, to 1835? — no one had doubted 
its right to this position. Men saw in it an expres¬ 
sion. greatly to be prized, of the apostle’s love for a 
church which he had founded, written while he was 
languishing in prison, probably in Rome, and sent by 
the hand of Epaphroditus who had been the bearer of 
material and spiritual refreshment for Paul, had fallen 
sick, and was now on the point of returning to his home 
in Philippi. The only point on which doubt seemed 
possible was as to the place of composition—whether 
Caesarea or Rome. 

Paulus ( 1799), Bottger (1837), Thiersch, and Bohmer 
declared for Caesarea; elsewhere the voiee was unani¬ 
mous : ‘ the apostle’s testament; written in Rome’ (Holtz- 
mann). 4 The testament of the apostle and the most 
epistolary of all epistles’ — ‘ der bricflichste aller Briefe.’ 

Then came K. C. von Baur with his thesis that only 
four of the epistles of Paul (Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Rom.) 
could be accepted as indisputably genuine — a thesis that 
he employed as a criterion in determining the genuineness 
of all the rest ( Die sogen. Pastoralbr. 1835, p. 79; Paulus , 
1845). Tried by this standard Philippians had, in Baur’s 
view, to be at onee rejected ( Paulus , 1845, pp. 458- 
475 >• 


The replies of Liinemann (1847), B. Briiekner (1848), 
Krnesti (1848 and 1851), de Wette (1848), and others 
were not effective. Indeed, the support given to Baur 
by Schw'egler (1846), Planck (1847), Kostlin (1850), 
Volkmar (1856) did not advance the question more 
than did Baur’s own reply to Krnesti and others 
published m Theol . Jahrbb. 1849 and 1852, and after¬ 
wards incorporated in Paulus ( 2l , 1866-7, 250-88. 
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Hoekstra ( Th. T, 1875) and Holsten (JPT, 1875-6) 
sought to base the Tubingen position as to Phil, upon 
the solid foundation of a more strict and searching 
exegesis, rejecting all that in their judgment could not 
be relevantly urged, and adding such other arguments as 
seemed to them to have weight. Both these critics, 
however, still started from the genuineness of the four 
4 principal epistles.’ So Hitzig, Hinsch, Straatman, 
Knencker, Biedermann, and various others ranged them¬ 
selves more or less decidedly upon the same side. 

At the same time, not merely among thorough¬ 
going apologists, but also among friends of the Tubingen 
school, such as Hilgenfeld, Schenkel, Pfieiderer, Lipsius, 
Hateh ( Ency . Brit. 1885), Davidson {IntrS s \ 
1894), and others, there were very many who found them¬ 
selves unable to accept the result of Baur’s criticism so 
far as the Epistle to the Philippians was concerned. 

Without realising it very clearly, both advocates and 
opponents of the genuineness found their stumbling- 
block, from the beginning, in the axiom of the genuine¬ 
ness of the ' principal epistles ’ of Paul. Of necessity, 
however closely attached to Baur and his school, or 
however little bound to one another by common prin¬ 
ciples, they at onee fell into two groups — each of them, 
in itself considered, most singularly constituted—which 
felt compelled to maintain or to reject the Pauline origin 
of our epistle, in the one ease because it did not appear 
to differ from the principal epistles as a whole more than 
did these from each other, in the other case because 
assuredly, whether in few' or in many respects, it seemed 
when compared with them to breathe another spirit, and 
in language and style to betray another hand. 

A way of escape has been sought — but unsuccessfully 
— by means of the suggestion, first made by le Moyne in 
1685 and afterwards renewed by Heinriehs (1803), 
Paulus (1812), Schrader (1830), and Ewald, that the 
Epistle was not originally a unity. 

C. H. Weisse saw in it ( Beitr. z. Kritik der paul. Br. 1867), 
besides some later insertions, two epistles: Phil. 1-3 ia and the 
fragment 3 i^- 4 . Similarly Ilausrath {XTlie he Zeitgesch. ( 2 ) 

3 398/): one letter written after the first hearing, a second 
some weeks later after the gift of money from Philippi. W, 
Bruckner {Citron. Reihen/olge , 1890) assumed various interpo¬ 
lations ; Voller ( 77 /. T, 1892), a genuine and a spurious epistle 
wdiich have been fused together in that which we now possess. 
Names and titles will be found more fully in Boltzmann, Einl.ip), 
1892, 266-272; S. Davidson, Introd.{p\ 1894, 1 161*182; Vincent, 
Comm. 1897; Zahn, Einl.(?) t 1900, 1 369-400; and other W'riters 
of introductions and commentaries. 

A newer way, at first allowed to pass unnoticed, was 
shown by Bruno Bauer ( Kritik der paul. Briefe , iii. 
(1852), 110-117, cp Christ us u. die Casaren, 18 77, 
pp. 373-4), when he determined to make his judgment 
upon this epistle independently of that upon the four 

4 principal epistles,’ his main conclusion being that it 
was not earlier than the middle of the second century. 
He was followed, so far as his leading principle was 
concerned, by Loman, Steck, van Manen. 

Loman, however, did not go more closely into the 
question of the origin of Philippians. Steek intimated 
his adhesion in an incidental statement in his Galatians 
(p. 374) that in Philippians we hear some 4 echoes ’ of the 
controversy between Paulinism and the older party of 
the followers of Jesus. Van Manen’s view' was set 
forth in his Handleiding, 3, 5 t - 58- 

Thorough criticism has no other course open to it 
but that of condemning any method w hich ties the hands 
in a matter of scientific research. Before everything 
else it demands freedom. Exegesis must not be content 
to base itself on results of critieism that have been 
arrived at in some other field ; rather is it the part of 
exegesis to provide independent data which may serve 
as a foundation for critical conclusions. The epistle to 
the Philippians, like all other Old-Christian writings, 
requires to be read and judged entirely apart and on 
its own merits, independently of any other Pauline 
epistles, before anything can be fitly said as to its prob¬ 
able origin (cp Paul, §§ 34, 36). 
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The writing comes before us as a letter, not of course 
of the same type as those commonly written at the 
Wh t Ph'l P er i 0 d* °f which we have recently 
, , ’ received so many examples in the 

seems to be. 0xyrhynchus Papyri (i . and iK _ 

1898-99; cp Papyri, and Epistolary Literature), 
but as a letter of the sort that we know from the New 
Testament, and especially from the Pauline group (see 
Old-Christian Literature, § 18; Paul, § 39); 
a letter, to judge from the opening sentence, written 
by Paul and Timothy, but, to judge from all that 
follows, by Paul alone. In it we find Paul speaking, 
as a rule, as if he were a free man, yet sometimes, 
particularly in I7-17, as if he were a prisoner. He is 
full of sympathetic interest in those whom he is address¬ 
ing. He tells them that his thoughts are continually 
about them and their excellences (I3-11 212), how he 
yearns to see them once more (18 26 224 26), how they 
are properly speaking the sole object for which he lives, 
his joy and his crown (I24 4 i). The epistle purports 
to be addressed to all the saints in Christ Jesus at 
Philippi with the bishops and deacons (li 4 s), known 
and loved brothers, disciples, and friends of the apostle ; 
still, the impression it gives is rather as if it had been 
written for a wider circle of readers, among whom the 
Philippians play no other part than that of representing 
the excellent Christians addressed, who nevertheless re¬ 
quired to be spoken to seriously about many and various 
things that demanded their unremitting attention. 

The writer, as Paul, declares his thankfulness to God for the 
fidelity of his readers to the gospel, and his earnest yearning 

after them all and their continued spiritual 

3. Contents, growth (I3-11). He refers to the misfortunes 

that have recently happened to him and to 
that which in all probability lies before him, pointing out how 
his bonds have served to promote the cause of Christ both 
amongst unbelievers and amongst the brethren, and how Christ 
to his great joy is being preached, whatever be the reasons and 
however diverse be the ways ; how he is in a strait between his 
desire to be released and his desire to go on with life, whilst in 
any case hoping to be able to glorify Christ in his body (1 12-26). 
Next, he exhorts his readers, whether he be present or absent, 
and very specially in the latter case, to let their manner of life 
be worthy of the gospel of Christ, after the example of him who, 
being in the form of God, had humbled himself by taking the 
form of a bondservant, being found in fashion as a man, and 
becoming obedient even to the death of the cross (1 27-2 is). He 
then proceeds to speak of his intention to send Timothy—joint 
author of the epistle, according to 11 — whom he highly com¬ 
mends, and Epaphroditus his ‘brother,’ ‘ fellow* worker ’ and 
‘ fellow-soldier,’ and at the same time the ‘ messenger’ (a7ro0ToAo?) 
and ‘minister’ of the Philippians to the need of Paul. 
Epaphroditus has been sick nigh unto death, and sore troubled 
because they had heard he was sick, and yet he is recommended 
to the Philippians as if he were a stranger (219-30). The 
writer, as Paul, goes on, abruptly, to a vigorous onslaught on 
his enemies, prides himself upon his Jewish birth, glories in 
his conversion, describes his unremitting efforts towards the 
Christian goal, and exhorts to imitation of his example. For 
those whom he addresses he is himself a ‘type,’ his conversation 
a |conversation in heaven’ ( 3 i- 4 i). Lastly, comes a new 
series of exhortations, to Euodia and Syntyche, Synzygus and 
all the other brethren, to conduct themselves in all things in 
accordance with the word and example of Paul who is address¬ 
ing them (42-9) ; an expression of thanks foi the gift, received 
from them by the hand of Epaphroditus, which has recalled the 
memory of previous kindnesses, and has been welcome at this 
time, although not indispensahle ( 4 10-20); greetings to and 
from all the saints, and a benediction (421-23). 

Some things here are certainly not easily intelligible 
or very logical, whether we regard the form or the sub- 

4. Difficulties, f a " c . e - We m 7 P° int ' [ or exan ?P>f • 

to the unusual although genuinely 

* Pauline ’ ‘ Grace to you and peace from God our Father 
and (the) Lord Jesus Christ ’ in the exordium (1 2), ‘ Now 
unto our God and Father be the glory for ever and ever, 
Amen’ at the close ( 4 20), followed by the prayer ‘ The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit ’ 
(423) instead of the well-known customary formula of 
salutation and greeting. The address, moreover, to ‘ all 
the saints of Christ Jesus at Philippi, with the bishops 
and deacons’ ( 1 1) seriously raises the question, Who 
are they? Where do they live? Contrast, too, the 
double authorship (Paul and Timothy) of the Epistle as 
seen in 11 with the fact that from 12 onwards Paul 
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alone speaks and in 219 speaks of Timothy as if he had 
nothing to <to with the Epistle. Observe also the 
peculiarly exaggerated manner in which the Philippians 
are addressed, as if they and they alone were by way of 
exception Christians, worthy to absorb the apostle’s 
every thought, and as if it was for them alone that he 
lived and endured, and how, once more, towards the 
end ( 4 15) he names them in a singularly lofty tone as 
‘ye Philippians.’ How he again and again praises 
himself, holds himself up as a pattern, as the best 
example that can be given for the imitation of his 
disciples and friends : ‘ not only when he speaks so 
ecstatically of his thanksgivings and prayers, the 
significance of his sufferings and possible death, the tie 
between him and his present or absent readers (I 2-30 
2 1 12 16/ 27 /), but also when he boasts of his pure 
Hebrew descent, his faith, his unceasing effort to be 
perfect, and to walk as an example (35-21 49-14). 

Note how the writer salutes ‘ every saint in Christ 
Jesus ’ and sends greetings from ' all the saints, especi¬ 
ally those that are of Cnesar’s household' (421 /.), he 
being a prisoner yet apparently in free communica¬ 
tion with the people of the Prsetorium, the imperial 
guard in Rome to whose charge he had been committed 
(I7 13 f 17)* Consider how impossible it is to picture 
clearly to oneself his true relation to the supposed 
readers at Philippi, the circumstances by which he and 
they are surrounded, the occasion for writing or sending 
the epistle, unless a considerable part of its contents be 
left out of account. All is confused and unintelligible 
as long as one thinks of it as an actual letter written in 
all simplicity and sent off by Paul the prisoner at Rome 
to his old friends at Philippi after he has been comforted 
and refreshed by their mission of Epaphroditus to him. 
Wherefore, in that case, the bitter attack and the self- 
glorification so intimately associated with it (42-21)? 
Wherefore the Christological digression (26-n), with 
the substance of which (on the assumed data) one might 
presume the reader to have been already long familiar? 
Why the proposal to send Timothy 4 shortly ’ (rax^ws), 
whilst yet the writer himself hopes to come 4 shortly,’ 
and Epaphroditus is just upon the point of setting out 
(21924/.)? Could not Epaphroditus, if necessary by 
letter, have sent the wished-for information touching 
the Philippians which is spoken of in 219? What was 
Epaphroditus in reality? a fellow-worker of Paul? or a 
messenger of the friendly Philippians (225)? Why did 
he need to be warmly recommended to the Philippians 
as if he were a stranger, though they had already 
been full of solicitude on account of the illness from 
which he has now happily recovered (226-30)? How 
can this give occasion for the exhortation to hold * such ’ 
in honour (230)? Even Euodia and Syntyche, Synzygus 
and Clement (42/.), simple though they seem, have 
long been the subjects of various perplexing questions. 
Who were they? symbolical or real persons? In what 
relation did they stand to one another, 10 Paul, to the 
community addressed? Why the reminiscence of what 
Philippi had previously done for the apostle (415/.)? 
Only to give him an opportunity to say that he valued 
the good-will of the givers more than their gift (4 17)? 

The solution of these and other riddles of a like 
nature raised by the Epistle lies in the recognition that 

_ , T 4. 14.4. it is not really a letter, in the proper 

5. Not a letter. sense of tha / word (see above , g ^ 

but an edifying composition in the form of a letter written 
by Paul to the church of Philippi and intended to slir 
up and quicken its readers. Or rather, let 11s say, its 
hearers ; for epistles of this sort were designed first and 
foremost to be read in the religious meetings of the 
congregation. No more precise determination of the 
occasion for the composition and sending of the epistle 
—such as is usually sought in the receipt of the gift 
alluded to (for the first time) in 4 10-18 (cp 225 30) —can 
be given. The writer knows the proper form of a 
‘ Pauline epistle ’ and he follows it without troubling 
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himself as to whether everything that he says exactly 
fits its place or not. Hence his naming of Timothy as 
joint writer of the Epistle (li) although he makes no 
further mention of him, apart from 219 23, where he 
speaks of him as if he were a third person. Hence, 
too, his vague expression ‘ all the saints in Christ Jesus 
at Philippi ’ and the strange addition, explicable only 
from 1 Cor. 1 2 and 2 Cor. 1 1, ' With the bishops and 
deacons' (li), his benedictions (I2 423), his greetings 
(421/.), his thanksgiving for, and high praise of, the 
church he is addressing, which yet has to be admonished 
with such earnestness ; his exaltation of Paul and his 
relation to ‘ the whole Praetorian Guard and all the 
rest ’ (113), his intercourse with them that are of Cmsar’s 
household (422); his praise of Timothy (220-22), of 
Epaphroditus and of the always attentive Philippians 
(225-30 4 10-18); in a word, everything that strikes the 
reader as strange and perplexing as long as he is 
endeavouring to regard the epistle as a genuine letter of 
Paul to the church he had founded at Philippi. His 
‘ Philippians’ are ideal Christians of the good old times 
to which the living generation may acceptably have its 
attention directed, and at the same time they are the 
‘ you ’ amongst whom are found faults and shortcomings, 
and even ‘dogs,’ ‘evil workers,’ and ‘concision’ (82). 
The aim of the writer is no other than to edify, to incite 
to patience and perseverance by pointing to the example 
of Paul and others, including the church addressed, 
with its illustrious past. 

The author is acquainted with the canonical epistles 
to the Romans, the Corinthians, the Galatians, perhaps 
„ ^ ... also the Ephesians, as is shown by 

6a. Composition. the , parall ' d ■ pass _ words and aI)u . 

sions, to which defenders as well as assailants of the 
‘ genuineness’ arc accustomed to point in order to prove 
either the identity of the writer with the author of the 
1 principal epistles’ or his dependence on those writings. 

A careful examination makes it evident that many of 
the phenomena can l>e accounted for only by imitation. 

For example : ihe naming of Timothy (1 1) as joint writer of 
the epistle although its further contents show that he was not so, 
cp 2 Cor. 1 1 ; the expression ‘ with the bishops and deacons,' 
alongside of all the saints at Philippi (1 1, cp 1 Cor. 1 2 2 Cor. 
1 1) ; the expression ‘ Jesus Christ ’ in 1 2 after ‘ Christ Jesus ’ 


that differ’ (SoKi/xd^eiv ra Sia^efjorra, 1 10), elsewhere only in 
Rom. 2 18, cp 12 2 ; the bonds (oi Setr/moi) of the prisoner, who 
nevertheless seems to walk at liherty (cp 6 Seo^uos Eph .3 1) ; the 
strange word (and therefore explained by tAnh) ‘ expectation ’ 
(diroKapaSoKia) 1 20, elsewhere only in Rom. 19 ; the great 
importance attached, without any apparent reason, to Paul’s 
coming (1 26, cp Rom. 1 10-13); the expansion ‘the same love, 
etc.’ (ttjv avTTjv dyaTr^u k.t.A., 2 3-4) as compared with the 
exhortation, originally standing by itself, ‘ to mind the same 
thing ’ (to aii to (frpoveiv ), cp 2 Cor. 13 11 Rom. 12 16 ; the use of 


perhaps not borrowed from our existing Pauline epistles; the 
likeness of men (2 7), cp with the likeness of sinful flesh (Rom. 
8 3); the words in 2 10 /. borrowed from the OT in accordance 
not with the text of Is. 4623 © hut with that of Rom. 14 11 ; 
the stringing together of purely Pauline expressions (such as 
oi<TT€, virr}Kov<Ta.T€, 7toAAu) p.aAAov, i) irapovaia and anoveria piov) 
for which no reason is apparent in the context (2 12); the echo 
of Rom. 7 18 in 2 12./C ; the expression To run in vain,’ ‘to 
labour in vain,’ ‘praise in the day of Christ,’ 2 16, cp Gal. 2 2 
4 11 2 Cor. 1 14 ; the sending of Timothy and the praise accorded 
to him 219-22, cp 1 Cor. 4 17 10 ) 10; the assurance, very 
strange in the connection in which it occurs, that the writer 
himself will speedily come 224, cp 1 Cor. 4 19 ; the ‘supposed 
to be necessary’ and ‘speedy’ sending of Epaphroditus (22528, 
cp 2 Cor. 1*5822); the unintelligible imperative (rrpoaSexeaOe) 
in 229, with reference to the highly appreciated Epaphroditus, 
cp Rom. 10 2; the deviation after ‘such’ (toioutoi) in 230, cp 
1 Cor. 10 ) 16 18; the impossibility of explaining ‘ the same things’ 
(rd avra) in 3 1 otherwise than as referring to whaqoccurred else¬ 
where in some previous passage in the group of epistles to which 
this originally belonged ; the keenness of the attack in 32-619, 
which is fully in harmony with much in 2 Cor. 10-13 and Gal. 
but not with the present epistle; the unintelligibleness of the 
assurance ‘ for we are the circumcision,’ 3 3, as long as we do 
not hear in mind such words as those in Rom. 2 25 28./I; the 
necessity for explanation of ‘glorying in Christ Jesus and not 
trusting in flesh ’ (/caux^/xe^ot tv Xpurrw ’Itjctou nai qvk tv trapxt 
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Trejroi0oTe$)> 3 3, by referring to such texts as Rom. 21723 11 1 
2 Cor. 11 21-23 Gal. 1 13./C ; and so forth. 

Perhaps the special features connected with Paul’s 
sojourn as a prisoner in Rome, as also the allusion to 
succour previously received by him from the Philippians 
according to 415/., may be both borrowed from some 
written source ; if this be so, the source in question 
cannot, in view of the discrepancies, be the canonical 
book of Acts, but must be rather a book of ‘Acts of 
Paul ’ which underlies it (Paul, § 37). 

However many the traces of the writer’s use of earlier 
materials, it does not seem advisable, and certainly in 
Ah M f no case ’ s necessar y» to regard his 
’ . work as a chance or deliberate combina- 

P W ’ tion of two or more epistles or portions 
of epistles. The epistle as a whole does not present 
the appearance of patchwork. Rather does it show 
unity of form ; we find a letter with a regular beginning 
and ending (11 /. 420-23); a thanksgiving at the outset 
for the many excellences of the persons addressed 
(1 3-11, cp Rom. I8-12 1 Cor. 1 4-9) notwithstanding the 
sharp rebukes that are to be administered later ; per¬ 
sonalia ; exhortations relating to the ethical and 
religious life; all mingled together yet not without 
regard to a certain order. Here and there some things 
may be admitted to interrupt the steady flow of the 
discourse; 3i or 3i b raises the conjecture of a new 
beginning ; the ‘ things' spoken of here are not 
different from those which we meet with elsewhere in 
other Pauline epistles—even in Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., Gal. 
There also, just as here, we repeatedly hear a change 
of tone, and are conscious of what seems to be a change 
of spirit. Yet even apart from this, to lay too great 
stress upon the spiritual mood which expresses itself in 
82-6 as contrasted with that of I3-11, or, on the whole, 
of 1-2, would be to forget what we can read in I1517 
221 and the calm composure shown in 3 f. 

No unmistakable trace can be shown of conjunction 
or amalgamation of two or more pieces of diverse 
origin, apart from what admits of explanation from use 
having been made of existing writings—say, the reading 
of certain Pauline epistles. Rather does everything, 
even that which has been borrowed, reach the paper 
through the individual brain and pen of the writer. 
Witness the unity of language and style which becomes 
all the more conspicuous whenever we compare the 
work with, for example, a Johannine epistle or a 
chapter from the synoptical gospels. 

T here is but one so-called conclusive proof that there 
were originally more than one epistle — whether genuine 
or not genuine—of Paul to the Philippians : the much- 
discussed testimony of Polycarp {Phil. 32). There we 
read of Paul that he had not only in his time orally 
instructed the Philippians but also written them ‘ letters, 
into which if you look carefully you will be able to have 
yourselves built up into the faith that has been given 
you ’ (e>t<TTo\ as, eh eav eyKpviTTTjTe , 5i tVTjdrjffecrde 
OLKodo/uLeiadat eh rr\v hoOeiaav i>fxiv ttlvtlv). It is not 
necessary, however, as is done by some scholars, to 
explain the plural number (letter[s]) by reference to 
Latin idiom ( epistolcr ), or, with others, to think that 
Polycarp is exaggerating. Chap. 132 elearly shows 
that he well knows the difference between eVt<rro\r) 
and eiruTToXai; 113 (qui estis in principio epistulae 
ejus), that he knows of but one epistle of Paul to the 
Philippians ; 11 2, that he regards 1 Cor. 62 as belonging 
to the instruction given by Paul to the Philippians, 
whilst we moreover meet with other traces of acquaint¬ 
ance with Pauline epistles. The inference lies to our 
hand : the plural form ( eiriffroXal ) in 32 is to be 
explained by the writer’s intention of pointing to a 
group of epistles by Paul which his readers might read 
for edification, and the Philippians also might regard 
as written for them. A remarkable evidence indeed, 
not of the earlier existence of more than one epistle of 
Paul to the Philippians, but of the way in which in the 
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middle of the second century the group of Pauline 
epistles was regarded—not as a chance collection of 
private letters, but as one destined from the first for the 
edification of various churches. 

After what has been said it is hardly possible to 
think of Paul as the writer of Phil. 

In itself considered it is possible indeed that the 
apostle should have written in the form of a letter to a 
Auth r P art ^ cll ^ ar church a composition which was 
' p . 1 in truth no real letter, but a writing designed 
* for purposes of general edification. This 
is not impossible ; but it is hardly at all probable. The 
same remark applies to the writer’s method of borrowing 
one thing and another from extant ‘ Pauline epistles ’— 
even if sometimes the borrowing amounts perhaps to no 
more than a slight unconscious reminiscence of what he 
had at some time read. Possible also, but still less 
probable, is it that he should have written in so im¬ 
palpable a manner regarding his then surroundings—his 
recent vicissitudes, what might be awaiting him in the 
future, his relation to the community addressed, what 
was happening within it—and above all that he should 
write in so exalted a tone of himself as an * example ’ 
whose sufferings are significant for them all. 

What finally puts an end to all doubt is the presence 
of unmistakable traces of the conditions of a later period. 
Amongst these are to be reckoned in the first instance 
all that is vague and nebulous in the supposed historical 
situation, the firmly held conception of ‘ Paul,’ his 
‘bonds,’ his presence and absence. More particularly, 
everything that points to a considerably advanced stage 
in the development of doctrine. Christianity has freed 
itself from Judaism. ‘Saints’ maybe called so, not 
because of their relation to the law, nor as children of 
Abraham, but in virtue of their standing ‘ in Christ 
Jesus’ (li 421). Righteousness, or the fruit of 
righteousness, is attained not through the law but 
‘ through Jesus Christ ’ (In, cp 39). Not the Jew but 
the believing Christian belongs to the true Israel (33). 

It is no longer Jesus who is by preference spoken of 
—the expression occurs only twice (210 10) according to 
Tischendorfs text; usually it is ‘Christ Jesus,’ or 
‘Christ,’ sometimes ‘Jesus Christ.’ God is in a 
special sense his father (I2). His ‘day’ is spoken 
of(l6io2i6), the righteousness obtained through him 
(In), the abundance that is had in him (I26). He can 
be the subject of preaching (1 is 17/); the life (121); his 
spirit a stay for believers (I19), and he himself glorified 
in the body of the apostle (I20). In him is comfort 
(2i), he is the highest object of human striving (221), 
whose work must be done (230), in whom alone can 
there be glorying (33), for whom everything may well 
be sacrificed {37), the knowledge of whom is worth all 
else ( 38 ), who lays hold of those who are his ( 3 12), in 
whom is the calling of God (314), to be hostile to whose 
cross is the saddest of all things (318), who is to be 
looked for from heaven as Lord and Saviour ( 3 20), who 
shall make us like unto himself (3 21), in whom we 
must stand fast (41), whose ‘thoughts’ {voTjfxaTa) we 
must have (47), through whom or in whom God blesses 
us (419), whose grace may be invoked upon us (423), 
our Lord at whose name every knee must bow (2 10/.), 
who came down from heaven, who was in the form of 
God and who humbled himself, became man, suffered 
and died, and was glorified above all (26-ii). 

The church already possesses its ‘ bishops and 
deacons’ (11), its factions, its parties and schools 
(1 J 5 x 7 32), its good old times (I5 212). The unity of 
the faith is in danger (127/., cp 22/.), there is suffering 
on account of the faith (I29/), there is an aiding of 
prisoners (22530), with regard to which we find a 
testimony in Lucian's De Morte Peregrini. 

In a word: all points back to an Old-Christian de¬ 
velopment that cannot at so early a date as 64 a. d. , 
the assumed death-year of Paul, have attained to such a 
degree of maturity as we see it here possessing. Let it 
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not be said, however, on this account, that the unknown 
writer who conceals himself behind the name ‘ Paul ’ or, 
if you will, * Paul and Timothy,’ was a forger or fraudu¬ 
lent person. Nothing gives us the smallest title to cast 
any such imputation on his character. He simply did 
what so many had done before him, and so many 
others were to do after his day ; more from modesty 
than from any arrogance or bluntness of moral sense do 
such men write under the name of some one whom they 
esteem, in whose spirit they wish to carry on their 
labours, and under whose spiritual protection, as it 
were, they wish to place their literary efforts. The 
‘ Paul ’ whom this author brings before his readers 
is the motive—indispensable or at least desirable— 
for glorying over against those w'ho are accustomed to 
exalt themselves over well-known predecessors, as we 
learn from 2 Cor. 512. 

The author himself lived at a later date ; we know 
not where. Presumably in the same circle as that in 
lb Real "^ich ' P r i nc *P a l epistles ’ had their origin, 
author 1 anc * not a ^ ter t ^ e P r °d uc tion of these, 

probably in Syria or Asia Minor, about the 
year 125 a.d. In any case not earlier than the 
beginning of the second century and not later than the 
testimony of Polycarp already cited, dating from the 
middle of the century, or indeed, when we bear in mind 
Marcion’s use of the letter, not later than 140 A.D. 
What we can securely infer from the epistle itself is no 
more than this ; that it appeared after the ‘ principal 
epistles,’ and in dependence on them, yet by another 
hand than any of those which we find at work there, as 
is shown by the divergences by w r hich, notwithstanding 
many things they have in common, its language and 
style are distinguished. 1 Our author, like the writers 
of the ‘ principal epistles,’ belonged to the Pauline 
school. Yet he was, so far as we can judge, less 
dogmatically inclined than these writers, or at least than 
the authors of Rom. and Gal. ; rather was he one who 
directed his thoughts by preference to the practice of 
the Christian life. He knows well of conflicting 
tendencies and divergent schools and parties, yet he 
glides lightly over them and in the character of Paul 
unhesitatingly places himself above them all (I18), if 
only his readers are obedient and adhere to that w hich 
has once been taught (2i2 316/. 49). Questions of 
doctrine leave him unmoved, if only his readers will 
bear in mind the watchwords: struggle, ceaseless 
struggle (312-16) ; a walk in accordance with the 
gospel of Christ, in unity of the spirit (I27) ; after the 
pattern given by Paul (passim, especially 1 21-26 217/. 
317 49-13), Timothy, Epaphroditus (219-30), and other 
Philippians of the good old days (I3-11 410-18), only 
thinking the thoughts which were in Christ Jesus 
(2s). 

The historical as distinguished from the abiding re¬ 
ligious and ethical value of this writing, even although 
v . it makes no contribution to our knowledge 
a ue. jjf e p au j ( j s not slight. It throws 

light for us upon the history of Paulinism and the course 
of this quickening practical movement within Christianity 
during the first half of the second century. 

Useful commentaries, though all written from the standpoint 
which accepts Lhe genuineness as proved, are those of R. A. 

Lipsius (//Cl 2 * * * * ), 1892), Meyer-Haupt (1897), 
9. Literature. M. R. Vincent (1897), J. B. Lightfoot (1868, 

1891), A. Klopper, Der Brie/ des A post els 
Pautus an die Philipper (1893). Valuable discussions will be 
found in F. C. Baur (Paulusfi), 250-88, 1867), Hoekstra ( 77 ;. 
1875), Holsten (JPT, 1875-1876), Grimm (ZWT, 1873), Hilgen- 
feld ( ibid ., 1873-1877-1884), J. Cramer (Nieuwe Bijdragen , 1879, 
1-98); cp Holtzmann (Einl.fi), 1892, p. 266-272), S. Davidson 
(Intr.fi), 1894, 1 161-182), Zahn (Eint.fi), 1369-400), Van Manen 
(Handt. 49-51). 


1 The divergences are best set forth by Hoekstra, Th. T, 1875, 

pp. 432-435 and Holsten, JPT , 1876, pp. 297 jif., although in 

using either of these studies, one cannot escape the feeling thal, 

throughout, both of these scholars have given too much weight 

to the dogma of the genuineness of the ‘ principal epistles.’ 
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II. Polycarp's Epistle. 

The Epistle of Polyearp to the Philippians has long 
held a place, by universal consent, among the writings 
__ , , of the ‘Apostolic Fathers.' Its title in 

• f? ^ car P 8 that group according to Zahn (ed. 
epistle : text. Qebhardt-Harnack-Zahn, 1876, p. no, 
also in the editio minor ( 3 >, 1900, p. 114), runs: roO 
ayLov WoXvKdpirov imoKbirov ^fxbpt/rjs kclI lepo/jLdprvpos 
irpos l W\LTnnj(7tovs iirujToXr}. In Lightfoot< 2 > (1889, 
pt. ii. vol. 3, p. 321) it is simply wpbs <PiXnnr7}criovs. 
Neither the longer nor the shorter title can be regarded 
as original. The epistle is now extant in its entirety 
only in a faulty Latin rendering by the same hand as 
that which translated the longer recension of the Ignatian 
epistles. We know the Greek text of chaps. 1-9 from 
nine MSS, which all go back to the same ancestor 
(vof gbc n sa — G), and are usually called a K€<f>aXot 
because they contain the Greek text of the acephalous 
'Barnabas’— i.e. t of Barn. 07 ( . . . rov Xaov k.t.X.) — 
21 . Chap. 18 is found in Eus. HE iii. 36 14-15. 

The work is in the form of an epistle written by 
‘ Polyearp and the presbyters who are with him,’ or by 
„ , Polyearp alone, to the church of God 

0rm an at Philippi which had invited him to 
con en s. vvr jt e the epistle { 3 i 132), we are not 
told how or why. The 'presbyters' are mentioned as 
joint writers of the epistle only in the exordium ; for the 
repeatedly recurring ' we ’ elsewhere does not necessarily 
imply them. 'Polyearp' speaks in chaps. 1-14 to 
' brethren,’ to whom his attitude is after the manner of 
* Paul ’ in his epistles. He declares his joy at their 
friendly reception of Ignatius and his companions on 
their journey to Rome ( 1 ), gives some exhortations 

( 2 ) , declares that he cannot compare himself with Paul 

(3) , gives directions and precepts for married women 
and widows ( 4 ), for deacons, youths (i.e., laymen) ( 5 ), 
presbyters, himself and others (6). He warns against 
Docetism and exhorts to faithful adherence to the views 
that have been handed down ( 7 ). He points to the 
perseverance of Christ Jesus, the blessed Ignatius, 
Zosimus, Rufus, Paul and the rest of the apostles 
(8/.), urges his readers to follow their example (10), 
laments the falling away of the former presbyter Valens 
and his wife, yet desires that they should be gently 
dealt with ( 11 ). He incites to the examination of the 
scriptures, to a holy walk, to prayer for others (12). 
He will take care, on the request of the Philippians 
and Ignatius (see Ign. ad Pol. 8), that letters should 
l3e sent to Antioch in Syria, and says a word in com¬ 
mendation of the epistles of Ignatius accompanying his 
own ; also of Crescens, the bearer, and his sister (13 f .). 

The author of this epistle, according to tradition, was 
Polyearp, a disciple of the apostles, especially of John, 
_ . who made him bishop of Smyrna, where 

+vT +i? ar ? about 166 or 167-168 A.!)., he suffered 
the author . niartyrdom al an advanced age. The 

difficulties, however, in the way of our accepting this 
tradition are insuperable. 

In the first place, it has to be asked what motive 
was there for Polyearp, the bishop of the church at 
Smyrna, to address such an epistle at all to the church 
at Philippi—with which so far as we can trace, he had 
nothing to do? What is said in 3 i (cp 132 ) about the 
epistle having been invited is manifestly invention. 

Further, we must not overlook that, though doubtless 
the writing gives itself out to be a letter, it is in reality 
nothing of the sort, but rather, in the author’s own 
language, a treatise ‘concerning righteousness’ (Tepl 
tt)* diKaLoavvrjs, 3 1, cp 9 i). The form is taken from 
the Pauline 'epistle,' on the whole coinciding most with 
that of the pastoral letters, or those of Ignatius, though 
also now and then showing affinities with the first 
Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians. Its dependence 
on all these continually strikes the eye. 

Now, it is, in itself considered, certainly possible, 


yet at the same time it is not at all likely, that Polyearp, 
under his own name or as 4 Polyearp and the presbyters 
that are with him,’ should have written a treatise ' con¬ 
cerning righteousness ’ in the form of an epistle to the 
church at Philippi. Rather does it lie in the nature of 
the ease that a third person should have made use of 
his name in this manner. 

The same observation has to be made upon the 
circumstance that the writer, in the character of 
Polyearp, refers to the charge laid upon him by 
Ignatius. Ignatius himself, however, in his letter to 
Polyearp (81) had said that on account of his hasty 
departure from Troas for Neapolis he was no longer 
able to write to all the churches, wherefore he, Polyearp, 
must now instead send letters ‘ to the churches in front ’ 
—a fiction upon which the real Polyearp could hardly 
have proceeded, though for a third party this would 
have presented no difficulties. Or if it be held that we 
are not at liberty to speak of fiction in this connection 
because Ignatius had really said what we read in the 
passage cited above, how then could his friend Polyearp 
have passed over his words, have written a treatise in 
place of an epistle to the Philippians, and in the so- 
called letter assume the appearance of having written, 
not to please Ignatius, but because the writing had 
been called for by the persons addressed (3i, cp 132)? 

There arc other difficulties also. The date of Poly¬ 
carp’s death is unknown. 

The tradition that speaks of 166 or 167-8 as Polycarp’s death- 
year rests upon some indications of Eusebius ( Chron . and HE 
4 \t,f. 65 20), yet it appears to be inadmissible. The same 
authority, however, speaks {HE 3 ^6) of Polyearp not only as a 
contemporary of Ignatius and Papias, but also as already in the 
third year of Trajan (98-117) bishop of Smyrna and at that time 
in his full vigour. For this reason many scholars, such as Hase, 
Wieseler, Duker, Keim, Uhlborn, J. R^ville, Rovers ( 7 V/. T, 
1881, pp. 450-464), Killen, van Loon (Tft.T, 1893, p. 312./T), have 
during ever so many years not hesitated to use their freedom in 
this connection, and have assigned as the death-year of Polyearp 
various dates between 147 and 178 ; more particularly, however, 
many scholars since Waddington (1867)—such as Renan, Aub£, 
Hilgenfeld, Gebhaidt, Harnack, Volter, Lightfoot, Zahn, and 
again Harnack (ACL 2 i [1897I, pp. 325-9, 334-356—have fixed 
upon the year 155-6 as the date, basing their conclusion on what 
they read in the Ma) tyritim Polycarpi , chap. 21 . Unfortunately 
it is not possible to place reliance even on this passage. The 
purport of the supposed statement is uncertain ; it requires a 
number of guesses to be made before it can be taken in the sense 
that is desired ; and in the most favourable event yields a state¬ 
ment that stands and falls with the twofold, far from probable, 
view (1) that chap. 21 is an integral part of the main work, 
although it was still unknown to Eusebius and Jerome ; (2) that 
the Martyrium itself is as old as it claims to be, and was written 
within a year after the martyrdom of Polyearp (see Old- 
Christian Literature, § 14). 

The oldest tradition we possess regarding the date of 
Polyearp is that given by Irenaeus, who (Adr. Herr. 
33-4, written about 180) speaks of him as one whom he 
had known in his earliest youth (iv rj TTpioTr) ypubv 
TjXiKtq), who at that time was bishop of the church of 
Smyrna, and of whose successors ‘ down to the present 
time’ (oi p.lxP L v ^ v biadedeyp.evoi rbv IIoXiwapTrot') he 
is able to speak. To what is said by Irenaeus here and 
elsewhere, as also in the Epistle to Florinus wrongly 
attributed to him (see Old-Christian Literature, 
§ 25), Eusebius has nothing new of any consequence 
to add, beyond his indications as to the death-year in 
167-8, which are certainly not to be accepted. Irenaeus 
names no such year. 

We should certainly not go very far astray if, in 
view of what Irenaeus tells us about Polyearp, we were 
to seek his death about the middle of the second 
century. At that date the Ignatian letters, with which 
our present epistle is connected, had not yet been 
written (see Old-Christian Literature, § 22), and 
thus the latter cannot have been the work of Polyearp. 

It is of no avail to attempt—as some scholars have 
done, with Daill<5 (1666), and others with A. Ritsehl 
( 1 857), Volter (1892), Meyboom (1897)—to meet these 
difficulties by assuming our present epistle to be greatly 
interpolated, so that in its original form it can still be 
regarded as older than the Ignatian Epistles. The 
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assumption of the many interpolations required finds 
no support in the MS tradition nor yet in the textual 
phenomena or in external testimony—as has been rightly 
pointed out by Zahn and Lightfoot among others. 

The conclusion remains—notwithstanding Zahn and 
Lightfoot, who (albeit supported by Harnack) have not 
. .. succeeded in proving the 4 genuineness ’ 
’ Ut 0r —that our 4 Epistle of Polycarp to the 

unknown, philippians ’ is the work of an unknown 
hand, in the spirit of the epistles of Ignatius, though 
not, in view of the differences in style and language, by 
the same author, as a sequel to that group, and not, as 
has been conjectured, with the object of recommending 
them, or of controverting Docetism. The 4 Pauline' 
epistles are much more strongly recommended (33) 
than the Ignatian ( 132 ); and the polemic against 
Docetism in chap. 7 comes too little into the foreground 
for us to be able to regard it as one of the main objects 
of the writing. The epistle is a well-meant, though by 
no means important, composition of the edifying order, 
made up in great part of borrowed words, and in no 
respect showing much independence, written after 
Polycarp's death about the middle of the second 
’century, and before Irenaeus, who ( Adv . Hcer. iii. 34) 
praised it as 4 an able epistle ’ (^ ttlvtoXt) iKavojTdrrj) from 
which we can learn the manner of Polycarp’s faith and 
how to preach the truth ; probably, therefore, about 
160 A.D. 

The best editions, with introductions and running commen¬ 
taries, though from first to last dominated by the view that the 
work is really an epistle written by Polycarp 
14 . Literature, and sent to the church at Philippi, are those 
of Theod. Zahn {Ignatii et Polycarpi Epis - 
tula, in Patrum apostolicorum opera , ed. Gebhardt, Harnack, 
Zahn, Fasc. ii. 1876) and J. B. Lightfoot ( The Apostolic 
Fathers: ii. S. Ignatius, S. Polycarp, vol. i. and iii.( 2 ), 1889). 
Cp Zahn, Forschungen , 4(1891)249-283, ‘ Zur Biographie des 
Polycarpus und des Irenaeus ’; Harnack, ACL 1 (1893) 69-74, 
on the transmission of the text, and ACL ii. 1 ( = Chronologic, 
1897) 325-9, 334-356, 381-406 on Polycarp’s person, his death- 
year, and the genuineness of the epistle ; G. Kruger, Gesck. d. 
altchristL Litt. 1895, p. 17 f. ; G. Uhlhorn, P/iAT-), s.v. 

* Polykarp ’; Waddington, ‘ M6m. sur la Chronol. de la vie du 
rhdteur yfelius Aristide ’ in Mem. de I'inst. imp. de la France , t. 
xxvi., 1867; J. Rdville, De anno dieque quibus Polycarpus 
Smyrnce martyrium tulit , 1880; Rovers, Th.T , 1881, pp. 450- 
464 (‘De marteldood van Polycarpus’); W. D. Killen, Anc. 
Church , 1883(4); van Loon, Th. T, 1893, p. 312/.; Van Manen, 
Handl. d. Oudchrist lett ., 1900, pp. 82-84. W. C. v. M. 
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Name (§ 1). 

Country (§ 2). 

Purusati (§ 3). 

Whence come? (§§ 4-6). 
When ? (§ 7). 

Earlier history (§§ 8-n). 


Civilisation (§ 12 ; cp § 6). 

Later OT reff. (§ 13). 

Relations with Assyria (§ 14). 
Persians and Greeks (§ 15 f). 
Greek civilisation (§ 17). 
Asmonajans and Romans (§ 18 ,/C). 


Literature (§ 20). 


Philistines is the name of a people whose territory in 
the time of the Israelite kingdoms adjoined that of 
1 Name Israel on the SW. and separated Judah from 
the sea. ^ 

pelishtim (seldom with the article), rarely 
pelishtiyyim ; sing. "FIE^S ; ntJ’^ 3 , Pelesheth , the country, or 
its inhabitants collectively, appears—so far as OT usage goes— 
to be a poetical back-formation from 'ft Pelishti, ‘Philistine/ 
taken naturally as a gentile adjective ; 2 © in the Hexateuch— 
also Ecclus. 46 18 47 7 50 26 1 Macc. 3 24 and cod. B in Judges— 
4 >uAt<rriei/u,, occasional variant OtAuroet/u, elsewhere © aAAo- 
<f>v\oL ; 3 Aq. Symm. ^uAio-naioi; Jos. naAcuo-ru'oi; Vg. 
Philisthiim , Philistini, Palcestini. 


1 [On certain questions raised in other articles, such as the 
possibility of a confusion between the rightful possessors of the 
name Pelishtim and a people with whom the Israelites were in 
frequent relation, dwelling in N. Arabia and especially in the 
Negeb (< q.v .), and called properly Sarephdthim or Jerah- 
vie'elim see Critica Biblica , and for the data on which in 
other articles frequent emendations of MT have been proposed, 
leading up to new views of Israelitish history see a series of 
articles in the present work, especially Saul; cp also Jerah- 
meel, § 4, Lamentations, Obadiah, Pelethites, Psalms.] 

2 Possibly a poetical archaism ; cp Assyr. Palastu. Pilistu. 

3 On the usage of a\\6<f>vkos in Greek and the significance of 
this rendering in ©, see Stark, Gaza , 67 jf.> Rel. Pal. 7 $f, In 
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The Philistine country at this period embraced the 
maritime plain from somewhere near Joppa in the N. 
to the desert S. of Gaza, a district about 40 m. in length ; 
the line of low hills between the plain and the Judaean 
highlands, with the broad valleys running inland, was 
debatable ground between Philistines and Israelites (see 
below, § 13); the boundaries—except on the S., where 
they are fixed by nature—shifted at different times 
(see GASm. HG> chaps. 9 /.). To this country the 
name Palceslina, properly equivalent to Philistia, and 
so used in AV (Palestina : Ex. 15 i 4 Is. 142931), was 
first applied by the Greeks ; in a less precise use it 
was, however, early extended to the hinterland as far 
as the Jordan, thus including Judaea (see Rel. Pal . 
38 ff.\ Stark, Gaza , 58 f). 

The southern part of the maritime plain is level or 
gently undulating, with a rich soil, well-watered, and 
2 Country 1 near ^ a ^ ca P a ble of cultivation. Between 
the plain and the steep western slope of 
the Judaean plateau, separated from the latter by a 
series of longitudinal valleys, is a curving line of hills, 
rarely rising to an elevation of 1000 ft., cut through in 
three or four places by wide valleys which run to the 
very foot of the mountains of Judah, whence a defile 
ascends to the central highland. The coast from Carmel 
to Gaza, a line of sandhills and cliffs from 30 to 100 ft. 
high, is without a natural harbour even for small vessels ; 
the cities near the sea (Gaza, Ashkelon, Ashdod, Joppa, 
Dor) provided themselves for their need with such 
havens (juLatov/uLcis) as they could, but never rivalled 
the Phoenicians in commerce or sea-power. One of the 
world’s great thoroughfares of land traffic, however, 
traversed the country. At Gaza the road from Egypt, 
through the desert and the roads from Arabia over 
which were brought the products of Yemen and yet 
more distant climes met ; thence led N. along the coast 
the route to Phoenicia, Syria, and the East. The 
position of Gaza gave it also great political and military 
importance (see Gaza). 

There can be no doubt that this part of the coast was 
settled and civilised at a very remote time. The Amarna 
despatches (about 1400 B.C. ) by their very form prove 
that, with the whole of Western Syria, it had been, at 
an earlier period, for many generations under the in¬ 
fluence of Babylonian culture, and doubtless under 
Babylonian dominion. The Pharaohs of the eighteenth 
dynasty included it in their empire as part of the 
district which in their inscriptions is called Haru (Hor), 
and some of its cities are repeatedly mentioned on their 
monuments as well as on those of their successors (see 
WMM, As. u. Eur. 148^) In the Amarna despatches 
we find the names of Gaza, Lachish, Ashkelon, Gath, 
Gezer, Jabneel, Joppa, Aijalon, and other cities. The 
inhabitants belonged—as names of places, persons, and 
deities, as well as expressions and idioms in the corre¬ 
spondence, prove—to the stock which we call compre¬ 
hensively Canaanite. 

. In Dt. 2 23, in a catalogue of the former populations of Pales¬ 
tine and its neighbour lands, an antiquarian author tells us that 
the Caphtorim (i.e., Philistines, see below, § 4) exterminated the 
Avvim (D'1Jj/> © EvaZoi) who dwelt in villages as far as Gaza; 
and Josh. I33 includes the Avvim with the five tyrants of the 
Philistines as occupants, at the time of the Israelite settlement, 
of the southern end of the maritime plain ‘ which is reckoned to 
belong to the Canaanites.’ _ The author apparently does not re¬ 
gard the Avvim as Canaanites ; whether they were an historical 
people, or, like the giant Rephaim in the land of Ammon (Dt. 
2 20), a legendary race, 2 can hardly be determined. 

the age of the translation the hellenised population of the sea¬ 
board were in a peculiar sense ‘aliens’ to the Jews ; epis. 9 11 [12], 
where © gives *EAArjyes. The hatred expressed in Ecclus. 50 26 
is not a mere reminiscence of ancient wrongs, as the deeds of the 
Maccabaean time prove. The translation dAAo^vAoi is therefore 
not an etymological attempt on the name Q ,, ri2'73 or as has 
sometimes been surmised, nor does it preserve the historical 
memory that the Philistines were of a different (non-Semitic) 
race. An ancient etymology is found in Onom. Vatic. (Lagarde, 
200 99), davfxacrroi (n 5 ?*). 

1 See GASm. HG 148./C 201 ff. 

2 So, e.g., Bertheau, Zur Gesch. d. Israeliten , 142, 
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Hebrew tradition preserved the memory of the fact 
that, like the Israelites and the Aramaeans, the Philistines 
3 Th were immigrants or invaders in historical 

p, .. times. They came, according to this 

. 1 1 j 1316 tradition, from Caphtor (Am. 97, cp Dt. 
nv er . 223). 1 In both ancient and modern times 

there has been wide divergence of opinion as to the 
country intended by this name—Cappadocia, the 
Egyptian delta, Cyprus, Crete . 2 The question can be 
settled only by other evidence about the origin of the 
Philistines, and fortunately such evidence is not altogether 
lacking. From the monuments of Rameses III. we 
learn that in his eighth year he carried on a campaign 
in Palestine against foes who had invaded Syria from 
the N., overwhelming the kingdoms which lay in their 


path : 3 

‘No country 7 ,’ we read ‘could withstand their arms—Heta, 
Kode (the coast N. of Arvad), Carchemish, Arvad, nor Alashia. 
The invaders annihilated them, and all encamped in the heart 
of Amara ’ (/>., the region of the southern Lebanon and the 
Bikii', on the borders of territory which acknowledged the 
dominion of Egypt). ‘ Their main force was made up of Puru- 
sati, Takkara (oronounced, perhaps, Zakkara), Shakrusha, 
l)ano(elsewhere Danona), Vashasha f ; in another text the Shar- 
dana also (who probably came by sea) are named. The Pharaoh 
marched against them into Palestine ; he commemorates in 
reliefs as well as inscriptions a battle on both Jand and sea, 4 
in which he gained a great victory over the invaders. The 
scene of this battle at the ‘Tower of Rameses III.’ is not 
certainly known; it seems clear, however, that it was in Palestine 
or Pheenicia (De Roug£, Brugsch), not on the coast of the Delta 
(Chabas and many after him); Muller (As. u. Eur. 177/i) 
locates it on the Phoenician coast; Maspero ( Struggle , 466/! ; 
cp 470, n. 4) somewhat farther S., possibly at the mouth of the 
Belos, in the Bay of Acre, or in the vicinity of Turris Slralonis. 5 


The Purusati were manifestly the leading people 
among the invaders ; they are always named in the first 
place, and sometimes alone. Champollion recognised 
in the name Purusati the PHlishlim of the OT, and the 


identification of the names has been accepted by an 
increasing number of Egyptologists and biblical scholars. 6 
It is formally unimpeachable ; the Egyptian r in proper 
names often represents a foreign /, a sound which the 
Egyptian language did not possess. Historically, also, 
as we shall see, the combination has a very high degree 
of probability (see § 8 , and cp Caphtor). 

Purusati is then the national name of this people (observe 
also the regular anarihrous use in OT). Therewith the etymo¬ 
logies which derive the words 'nSs from a Semitic root 

(Eth. falasa, migrate, emigrate, wander abroad ; feldsate , 
migration, wandering ; fildsi, sojourner, foreigner ; cp Arab. 
falasa, falata, Heb. pdlat [Ges., Movers, Stark, and manyj), 
assuming that the name was given to these immigrants by an 
indigenous Semitic people (Canaanites or Hebrews), fall to the 
ground ; and formal objections, though of themselves decisive, 
maybe waived A On other etymological conjectures, see below, 
§ 4 . 

In the representations of these peoples on the monu¬ 
ments we find peculiarities of garb, armour, and type 

, ttyv. of feature which, by the aid of other 

4. Whence did 3 . 

, monuments, we recognise as distinctive 

ey come . t ^ e populations of the southern coasts 
of Asia Minor and the islands of the .rEgtean. 8 This 
is confirmed by the names of these ‘ sea peoples ’ so 
far as they can with any confidence be identified ; in 


1 In Jer. 47 4 ( = 29 4 ®), Caphtor is not in ©. In Gen. 10 14 
the gloss, ‘whence proceeded the Philistines,’ was probably 
meant to be attached to Caphtorim rather than to Casluhim as 
in the present text. 

2 See Caphtor ; Siark, Gaza , 75 jf. ; Dillm. on Gen. 10 14. 

3 See WMM, As. u. Eur. 359/.; MVG v. (1900) 132^; 
Maspero, Struggle of Nations, 465./C 

4 See, however, WMM, As. «. Eur . 177 n. : the inscription 
would seem to imply that the two engagements were distinct. 

5 The brief statement of Justin (xviii.35) that the Sidonians, 
driven from their city by a king of the Ascalonites, founded 
island-Tyre (1209 ».c.) has often been thought to refer to the 
invasion or early conquests of the Philistines. See Movers, 
Phdnizier , ii. 1 315 f. \ Stark, Gaza , 155 ; WMM, As. u. Eur. 
388 ; contra , Winckler, G 1 1 223. 

6 See Maspero, Struggle of Nations , 463, n. 1. 

7 Against the whole theory see Hilzig, Kneucker, etc. ; most 
recently WMM, MVG v. (1900) 1 3 n. 

* See WMM, As. u. Eur., chaps. 26 - 29 ; MVG 9 ff.\ 
Maspero, Struggle , 461 ff. 
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particular instances the identifications maybe questioned ; 
but several of them are seemingly beyond dispute, and 
the concurrence cannot be fortuitous. 

De Roug6 saw in the Ruku of Merneptah the Avxiot; his 
Akayvas may perhaps be ’Axaifot; Danona has been combined 
with Aaraoi, the Takkara with Tevxpoi—the last very improb¬ 
ably. 1 At an earlier time Lycians, lonians, Dardanians, 
Sardinians, Tyrsenians, appear among the foes of the Egyptians 
as mercenaries or as pirates. 2 The Cherethites of the OT are 
not improbably islanders from Crete, as 3 in the prophets 
understands (see Cherethites) ; the connection of the 
Chereihiles with the Takkara (Caphtor, § 2) is phonetically 
impossible (Muller, MVG 5, n. 2). The attempt to connect 
the name Pelistim with IleAao-yoc (Hitzig, Urgesch. § 22 f ), or 
with the Ilevearat in Thessaly(Hitzig, GVl 1 38; see Kneucker, 
BL 4 542) requires no discussion. Renan traces to the Philis¬ 
tines some European words very early naturalised in Hebrew 
such as parltdt ( 7 rept/ 3 oAos), tnekerdh (Gen. 49 5, fjL*xaipa), 
//leges (pellex\ liskdh(Ki<rx'f\), kaphtor(capitul; Hist. 1 157 f.\ 
cp 2 33). 

The southern coast of Asia Minor is called in the 
Egyptian inscriptions Kefto, 3 a name which we are thus 
warranted in connecting with Caphtor, whence, accord¬ 
ing to Hebrew tradition, the Philistines came. 4 A form 
still more closely approximating to Caphtor occurs in a 
catalogue of African and Asiatic names with which the 
walls of a temple at Ombos are decorated—viz., Kpliir 
(Sayee, Crit. Mon.W 13, WMM, MGV 5 /.). The 
material of these lists, compiled in the last century 
b.c. , is taken from older sources ; no principle of order 
is observed, and the position of the name gives no 
further elue to the situation of Caphtor. That in the 
ethnographical table (8th cent.) in Gen. 10 ( v. 14) the 
Caphtorim are set down as descendants of Misraim- 
Egypt can no more be used to determine the position 
of Caphtor than to establish the ethnic affinities of the 
people ; the Caphtorim are here simply the Philistines 
of the author’s time, whose dependence upon Egypt is 
expressed in the familiar genealogical scheme, just as 
in P’s table the intimate political and commercial rela¬ 
tions of the Canaanites to Egypt are expressed by 
making Canaan a brother of Misraim. 

To what race the Purusati and their allies belonged 
is again a question upon which the monuments cast 
Of wh t some The Egyptian artists mani¬ 

festly meant to represent the sea peoples 
* as distinct from the Semitic populations 
of Palestine and Phoenicia in complexion and physi¬ 
ognomy as well as in civilisation ; their traits differ 
hardly less from the Heta, and resemble those of 
peoples whom we have good reason to regard as 
European. Their armour also is of a Western type 
(WMM, As. u. Eur. 362^ ; MVG 11 /.). 

The evidence of language unfortunately fails us. The 
names of the peoples which took part in the invasion 
have been referred to above (§ 4) ; no personal names of 
kings or chiefs occur in the Egyptian inscriptions. 5 In 
the OT not only are the names of places in Philistia— 
as we should expect — native, that is, Canaanite (see 
above, § 2), but also, with very few exceptions, the names 
of persons who figure in the story as Philistines. The 
same is true of the names in Assyrian inscriptions. To 
infer from this, as has sometimes been done, 6 that the 
Philistines were ab origine a Semitic race is unwarranted ; 
the utmost that the facts prove is that they early 
adopted the language of the country in which they 
settled (see below, § 12). Almost the only certainly 
Philistine proper name in the OT is Aehish (chjN, A7x ot 's* 
Akxovs) king of Gath in the time of David and Solomon 

1 See De Roug£, Revue archPologique , new ser., 1631-45 
81*103 (1867); Maspero, Struggle, 464, n. 3; WMM, As. u . 
Eur. 357, 368 ; cp MVG 3. 

2 WMM, As. u. Eur. 369 ff. 

3 See WMM, As. u. Eur. 337 ff. ; especially MVG q 
where it is shown that this name is not applied to Cilicia alone. 

4 On this point see the new evidence adduced by Mfiller, 
MVG 6 ff. 

5 The ruler of Dor in the Papyrus GolenischefT is Bidir. 

6 See especially Schwally, ‘Die Rasse der Philistaer,’ ZIVT 
34 103^ (1891). 
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(i S. 21 io [ir] ff. i K. 239 f), x with which we may 
compare Ikausu king of Ekron in the seventh century (in 
inscriptions of Esarhaddon and Asur-bani-pal; KB 
2148 240) and Ekaso in a recently published Egyptian 
text, containing names from Kefto. 2 The title siren 
(po), used in the phrase the 'five lords of the Philistines’ 
(see below, § 12), is probably a word of their own 
language, and may be connected with Tl/pavt/os, by 
which it is rendered in the Targum and the Peshitta. 3 

Another fact which is not without a bearing on the 
question of the origin of the Philistines is that they did 
not practise circumcision (1 S. 1825 ff.) : in the older 
historical books of the OT (Judges, Samuel) the oppro¬ 
brious epithet ‘uncircumcised’ (Vip) is applied only to 
them (Judg. 143 1 S. 1726), and is repeatedly used 
alone as a self-evident equivalent of ' Philistine’ (Judg. 
15 r 8 r S. 146 314, especially 2 S. I20). 4 This usage 
shows that they differed in this respect from the other 
neighbours of Israel in that age (cp Jer. 925 [24]/); 
it may with some confidence be inferred that the 
Philistines were neither Semites nor Egyptians. 5 The 
'sea-peoples' of Merneptah's monuments were uncircum¬ 
cised, 6 and the same may safely be affirmed of their 
successors in the time of Rameses III. among whom 
the Purusati appear. 

If the opinion that the Philistines came from southern 
Asia Minor and the regions beyond be correct, we 
6 Not not l ^ e ' r appearance in 

hnrharinms Palestine as the irruption of a horde of 
dndnS ’ barbarians. Their homes lay within the 
sphere of that ancient yEgean civilisation which re¬ 
searches on the continent and the islands have brought 
to light in our own time. The vases and other products 
of the art of Keftd depicted in the tomb of Rehmire 
give evidence that its inhabitants were not inferior in 
taste or skill to those of Western Asia Minor and 
Greece in the ‘ Mycenaean ’ age (see WMM, As. u. Eur. 
34 7 ff-)- Recent excavations in Crete have added 

greatly to our knowledge of this civilisation ; and it is 
not unreasonable to expect that from them some fresh 
light may fall on the problems of these paragraphs . 7 

What we learn of the Philistines from the OT gives 
no ground for the common opinion that they were 
merely warlike barbarians. The rapidity and perman¬ 
ence of their conquests, their political organisation and 
administration, may fairly be urged on the other side. 

We have seen (§ 3) that the Purusati first appear on 
the Egyptian monuments in the reign of Rameses III. 

7. Time of (see below ’ § 8; WMM - MVG 35 ). From 
invasion his inscri P tion we learn that they had already 
conquered all northern Syria W. of the 
Euphrates. There is good reason to believe that the 
Hittite empire, which even in its decadence must have 
been a considerable power, was broken up by them. 8 
It is not likely that this was the work of a single year, 
nor that the Pharaoh intervened at the first appearance 

1 Other names commonly regarded as Philistine are Phichol 

(? 3 ' 3 , Gen. 21 22 2626), Maoch 1 S. 27 2), Ittai ('n*f } 

2 S. 15 19 18 2, etc.), Goliath (jv^|, 1 S. 17 ). See the special 
articles. 

2 WMM, u. Eur. 389 n. ; MVG 8 /. The connection 
of Achish with Anchi.ses suggested itself to the adherents of the 
Pelasgic hypothesis (Hitzig, Kneucker). 

3 Klostermann on 1 S. 5 s; WMM, MVG 12. Others, re¬ 
garding seren as a Semitic word, consider it a dialect equivalent 
°f Hebr. sdr ; or connect it with seren , r K. 7 30, ‘axles.’ 

4 If in Herod. 2 104 the people of the coast are meant—not 
merely the Jews, as is possible—it would only prove that they 
had fallen into the custom of their neighbours in later times. 

5 See Circumcision, § 3. It is remarkable that Gen. 34 
assumes that the inhabitants of Shechem were uncircumcised: 
cp, however, Josh. 5 2 ff. 

6 See (against Hrugsch) WMM, PSBA IO147ifi(Jan. 1888); 
As. u. Eur. 35 Tf. 

7 The surmise has been hazarded—somewhat prematurely— 
that the Philistines brought with them the Cretan linear script', 
from which the ‘ Phoenician ’ alphabet was developed. 

./See E. Meyer, GA 1 319 ; Maspero, Struggle, 466 ; WMM, 
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of the invaders (see WMM, MVG 32/.). What were 
the immediate results of the successes of which Rameses 
boasts we cannot say ; 1 in his twelfth year he was 
again engaged in a campaign against Amara ; the later 
years of his reign passed in peace. Under his feeble 
successors the Egyptian possessions in Syria were lost; 
a century after Rameses III., the king of Byblos boasts 
that neither his father nor his grandfather had been 
subject to the Pharaoh. In this period the Philistines 
and their allies must have established themselves in 
Palestine ; for the last years of the 20th dynasty an 
Egyptian official, Wen-Amon, who touched at Dor on 
his way to Phoenicia, calls it a city of the Takkara (see 
above, § 3), and his report makes the impression that 
they had been for some time settled there. 2 

This date (12th cent. B.c.) agrees well with the 
indications of the OT history, where the Philistines 
appear in the half century preceding the establishment 
of Saul’s kingdom as invaders of districts long occupied 
by Israel (Movers, Phan. ii. 1 315 /. ; cp Ewald GVF 
\^ff- ); the necessity of a united defence against them 
was, indeed, the cause of the kingdom (1 S. 4 9 x 6 ; see 
further below, § 9). The story of Samson represents 
them a generation earlier as in full possession of the 
maritime plain and the valleys of the Shgphelah, and 
ruling over Judah (Judg. 13 - 16 , cp 10 7). 3 It has 
often been surmised that the migration of the Danites 
(Judg. 18 ) was occasioned by the conquests of the 
Philistines who, if they did not themselves dispossess the 
tribe of its settlements in the lowlands, pressed the 
Canaanites back upon them (Judg. I34/ Josh. 1947). 

The references to Philistines at a much earlier time must be 
regarded as anachronisms. The ruler of Gerar \q.7>.] in the 
time of Isaac is called in Gen. 26 (J) ‘king of the Philislines ;’ 4 
in Gen. 21 (E) also, where the same story is told of Abraham, 
ihe king is supposed to be a Philistine (see w. 31 34). The name 
of the king, Abimelech, however, is Canaanite (cp Abimilki, of 
Tyre, in ihe Amarna despatches). The Amarna despatches 
(about 1400 b.c.) and the monuments of Rameses II. (about 
1340-1273) recording his Syrian campaigns prove conclusively 
that the Philistines had not yet appeared in Palestine. All 
that Gen. 21 26 shows is that Gerar lay in territory which, at the 
time the legends arose, was subject to the Philistines. 5 In Ex. 
13 17 (E) ‘the Philistine route’ is a natural way for the author 
to describe the direct road from Egypt to Canaan, but cannot 
be taken as evidence that at the date of the Exodus ihe Philis¬ 
tines were already in their later seats. A like observation may 
be made about Josh. 133. The ode of triumph, Ex. 15 14, is 
from too late a time to be taken as evidence to the contrary (see 
Exodus, § 6 ). 

What set the Purusati and their confederates in 
motion we can only uncertainly conjecture. From the 

8 The ^ act that the ^ a PP ear on the monuments 
conauest Jameses III. accompanied on land by 
" ’ their wives and children, who, together with 

their effects, are transported in carts drawn by oxen 
(see Maspero, Struggle , 462 ; WMM, As. u. Eur. 366), 
their movement has generally been regarded as a true 
migration, whole tribes leaving their homes in a venture 
of new fortunes (so, e.g. , E. Meyer, GA I317), and it 
has been conjectured that the pressure of the great 
northern ' Volkerwanderung ’ which brought the 
Phrygians into the central table-land of Asia Minor 
thrust out before it the peoples nearest the sea or the 
confines of Syria (Maspero, Struggle , 461 /.). Others 
have thought that the invaders were not migrating tribes 
but soldiers by trade—mercenaries to-day. robbers to¬ 
morrow—who after the manner of their kind in later 
times carried their homes with them (WMM, As. u. 
Eur. 360 f ). Some of them, or of their kinsmen, had 
served in the armies of the Hittites in their wars with 

} Maspero’s opinion ( Struggle , 470; cp 466, n. 3) lhat the 
prisoners taken by the Pharaoh in the war against the Purusati 
and iheir allies were planted by him in the Shephelah and at 
Dor is highly improbable. 

2 Papyrus Golenischeflf; see Gol^nischefF, Recueitde Travaux. 
2 \ 74 ff ; Erman, ZA 3 S 1 ff. ; WMM, v. 1 19^ 

3 The exploit of Shamgar (Judg. 331) properly stands after 
the story of Samson, as in many MSS of (5. 

4 The tide is a parallel to * jabin king of Canaan,’ Judg. 4 2. 

5 According to Gen. 21 34 this was the case with Beersheba 
also; but this redactional verse conflicts with v. 32. 
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Rameses II. (WMM, i.c., 354^); and they had now 
perhaps discovered the weakness of the decadent empire. 
Their successes opened to them new fields of conquest 
and plunder, and brought them at last to the very doors 
of Egypt. 

It is certain, at least, that they did not long occupy 
the old Hittitc territory, and left no permanent traces 
there. In the early years of Rameses III. they were in 
force in the southern Lebanon or perhaps even in 
Galilee. A hundred years later we find the Takkara 
established at Dor, on the coast south of Carmel (see 
above, §§ 3, 7). Their allies, the Purusati, had kept the 
advance ; the maritime plain farther south was in their 
hands ; the Chcrcthites occupied a region farther inland, 
in the Negeb. The first movement probably followed 
the coast, where their sea force could co-operate with 
them. Soon, however, they extended their conquests to 
the interior, and we maybe sure that it was not the hills 
of Judaea that first attracted them, but the Great Plain and 
the rich and flourishing Canaanite cities which stood at 
so many avenues of entrance into it, from Jokneam and 
Megiddo to Beth-shean, for an attack upon which Dor 
on the coast might well serve as a base. When, at the 
end of Saul’s reign, we find Beth-shean—commanding 
the descent to the Jordan valley and the great East road 
—in the hands of the Philistines (1 S. 31 10), we may 
safely assume that the cities between it and the coast 
plain had not been left in peace to their nntivc rulers. 1 
The brunt of the invasion thus fell at the outset on the 
Canaanites; and that the blow was severe may be inferred 
from the fact that when the Philistines were forced to 
relinquish them, these cities passed seemingly without 
a struggle into the power of Israel (see below, § it). 

This conception of the course of Philistine conquest 
finds support in the fact that the earliest invasion of the 
„ , . ,. territories of the Israelite tribes of which 

* ^ T ^ ec 1011 we have historic?d testimony (iS. 4 ) 
o srae . was ^y way of Aphek in the plain of 
Sharon (see Aphek), not by the southern valleys. The 
Ephraimite peasants made a poor stand at Eben-ezer 
against these formidable warriors ; the Ark of Yahwe 
was captured ; and, seemingly by one victory, the whole 
of the central highlands came under Philistine supre¬ 
macy.- Judah was probably subdued about the same 
time. The conquerors established posts throughout the 
land, where a Philistine officer {ntsib), probably with a 
few soldiers, collected imposts and kept watch upon the 
doings of the inhabitants, very much, wc may suppose, 
as did the Egyptian officials in Palestine in the days 
of Amenophis 111 . and IV., whose reports were found 
in the archives of Tell el-Amarna (so at Gibeah in 
Benjamin, 1 S. IO5 133 f. ; at Bethlehem, 2 S. 23 i 4 ). 
At any symptom of revolt a larger force was sent to 
punish the attempt by plundering the land and laying 
it waste (1 S. 1817/. 14 15). So firmly established was 
their power that Hebrew’s served in their armies even in 
such razzias against their own countrymen (1 S. 14 21), 
as David came near doing at a later time (1 S. 29 ). 

Saul and Jonathan, at the head of a small body of 
tribesmen, took up arms against their masters ; the 
in T' f daring exploit of Jonathan and his 
‘ 1 . armour-bearer led to a general rout of the 

Philistine punitive expedition which was 
operating from Michmash (1 S. 14 ) ; but the victory was 
not followed up (14 36-46). A battle in the Valley of 
Elah (probably the modern Wady es-Sant ; see Elah), 
near Soeoh, is famous in story as the scene of the single 
combat of David with Goliath, the giant of Gath, 1 S. 
17 (see Goliath). We are told that * there was sore 
war against the Philistines all the days of Saul’ (1 S. 
H52); but few particulars are given us (see Israel, 

1 1 S. 31 7, where Klostermann, Budde, and Smith emend the 
text (‘ in the cities of the plain’; 1 CLIO7 ‘ in the plain ’), can 
hardly refer to the strongly fortified cities. 

- The story of Samuel's crushing defeat of the invaders and 
its results (1 S. 7 5-14) is a pragmatic fiction which is contra¬ 
dicted by the whole history of the period. 
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§§ T 3^. Saul). David, who distinguished himself 
as the leader of a partizan corps in this struggle 
(1 S. 18 198 ), and still found opportunities, in the free¬ 
booter’s life which he led in the south after his breach 
with Saul, to deal a blow to his people's foes (1 S. 23 ), 
was in the end constrained by the persistent enmity of 
Saul to go over to Achish, the Philistine king of Gath, 
in whose contingent he, with his six hundred followers, 
appeared at the rendezvous of the Philistine armies at 
Aphek at the opening of the campaign in which Saul 
lost his life, but was turned back by the suspicions of 
the council of chiefs (1 S. 28 1/. 29 ). The Philistines 
entered the Great Plain probably by the way of Dothan 
and struck the army of Saul near Jezreel ; the Israelites, 
dismayed perhaps by the chariots, fell back to Mt. 
Gilboa, and, in the battle which followed, the Philistine 
archery decided the day ; Saul and three of his sons 
were slain (iS. 31 ). The decisive victory made the 
Philistines again absolute masters of all central Palestine; 
the Israelites in the plain and the Jordan valley fled 
from their towns (1 S. 31 7) ; Abner, Saul’s cousin and 
marshal, established Isiibaal (7.^.), the only remaining 
son of Saul, at Mahanaim in Gilead (2 S. 28 ), whcie 
he reigned for a few years, perhaps as a vassal of the 
Philistines. 1 A new kingdom was erected in Judah 
over which David became king (2 S. 21-4). Since this 
was accomplished without interference from the Philis¬ 
tines, it is safe to assume that it was with their consent, 
and —as a consequence — that David ruled in Hebron as 
a Philistine vassal, as he had previously held Ziklag as 
a feof from Achish (see David, § 6 ). The elevation of 
David was resented by Saul’s house ; the Philistines 
doubtless saw no reason to intervene in the quarrel. 
The opinion, based on 2 S. 29, that Abner reconquered 
for his master from the Philistines the highlands of 
Ephraim 2 is not reconcilable with the well-attested facts. 3 

When David, after the assassination of Ishbaal, raised 
his ambition to a national kingdom of all Israel (2 S. 5 ), 
11 Of D ‘d t ^ ie ^^^ lstines immediately invadedjudah 
to chastise their rebellious subject, mov¬ 
ing up the valley of Rephaim. There David, who at 
the news of their approach had taken refuge in his 
mountain fortress (‘the Hold,' i S. 224/. , etc.), at¬ 
tacked them at Baal-perazim and routed them so com¬ 
pletely that they left their gods in the field (2 S. 517-21). 
A second engagement in the same valley had a similar 
issue, David pursuing the retreating foe as far as Gezer 
(2 S. 522-25). Incidents of other conflicts are related in 
2 S. 21 15-17 18 19-22 (cp 1 Ch. 204^); and the roll of 
David's brave comrades in 2 S. 238 ^ preserves the 
memory of many daring deeds in battle with the 
Philistines (see DAVti), § 7) ; but, taking it all together, 
we find far less about this war of independence than, in 
view’ of the comparative fulness of our information con¬ 
cerning David and his reign, we should expect. In 
2 S. 81 a deuteronomistic editor tells us that David 
defeated the Philistines and subdued them (cp Judg. 
423); unfortunately the more specific statement in his 
source has been transmitted to us in a corrupt text : 

‘ the bridle of the metropolis ’— if it be legitimate to 
render thus [cp Methkg-ammah] — which David is said 
to have taken from the Philistines, is a most improbable 
expression for * the hegemony,’ even if the latter were 
itself intelligible in this connection. The parallel pas¬ 
sage in 1 Ch. ( 18 1) has ‘Gath and its dependencies,' 
which may be substantially right (see David, l.c .). 

There is much probability in the surmise that the 
liberation of Israel from the Philistine yoke was not 
achieved by its own unaided efforts. Egypt about this 
time began to reassert its dominion over Palestine, 
and first of all, necessarily, over the Philistine plain. 
We have, indeed, only indirect evidence of this ; but 

1 Kamphausen, ZA 77 /’6 44 (1886). 

2 Kwald, GVI& 3 154 ; Ed. Meyer, GA 1 361 ; Kohler, Bibb. 
Gesck . 2246 ; Wellhausen, IJG& 1 58. 

3 See Kamphausen, ZATIVS 44 (1886); Stade, GVI I260; 

Kittel, Hist. 1. § 43. 
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it is convincing. The list of Shoshenk’s conquests 
in Palestine in the reign of Jeroboam does not 
include any of the Philistine cities ; it seems impossible 
to understand this in any other way than that this 
part of the country had been previously subjugated. 
The capture of Gezer, i K. 9 i 6 , also implies that 
the cities farther south had been already subdued by 
the Egyptians (see WMM, As. u. Eur . 389 /., MVG 
38/.). The Philistines, thus forced to defend their 
own territory, must have given up the attempt to 
resubject the Israelites. The relations of David to 
the Philistines after his independence was achieved 
seem to have been uniformly friendly; his bodyguard 
was recruited from among them (see Cherethites 
and Peletiiites) ; and in Absalom’s revolt not only 
was this corps faithful to the king but besides them 
six hundred men of Gath were in David’s service, 
their colonel, Ittai, commanding one of the three 
divisions in the battle in which Absalom fell. The 
Egyptian conquest seems to have ended the Philistine 
peril to Israel ; the Phoenicians probably at this time 
recovered Dor, the Israelites fell heir to the cities along 
the Great Plain (1 K. 412); 1 henceforth we find the 
Philistines only in the southern half of the maritime 
plain, between Gaza and Joppa. It is not true, however, 
that this region was included in the empire of Solomon 
as has sometimes been erroneously concluded from 1 K. 
421 [ 5 x] (MT, cp <£) 246^, also 2 Ch. 9 26), and from 
1 K. 4 9 .' j 

The Philistine invaders were conquerors of an alien 
race, who were doubtless numerically a small minority 

12 Civilisation amon £ the P eo P les the ) r had subjected ; 

' and, as so often in similar cases, the 
vanquished gave laws to the victors. Of whatever stock 
and speech the invaders may have been, in Palestine they 
very soon adopted the language of the country ; the 
Philistine names in the OT and the Assyrian inscriptions 
are, as has been observed above, almost without excep¬ 
tion Semitic—specifically, Canaanite. The Philistines 
worshipped the gods of the country, also. Dagon (1 S. 5 
Judg. 1623^) was not the national god of the invaders 
but a Semitic deity who had long been worshipped in 
Palestine; Astarte (1 S. 31 10; see Ashtoreth) and 
Baal-zebub (2 K. I2/. ) are Canaanite divinities. Of 
the religion we know little beyond this. They had 
temples (1 S. 5 31 10 Judg. 16 ) ; Herodotus ( 1 105) heard 
that the temple at Ashkelon was the oldest seat of the 
worship of Aphrodite Urania. There were images in 
the temples (1 S. f>i ff. ), and they carried idols with them 
into battle (2 S. 5 21), as the Israelites carried the ark ; 
the oracle of Baal-zebub at Ekron was highly reputed 
in the ninth century (2 K. 1 2) ; their soothsayers were 
famous (Is. 26 ). Priests and worshippers on entering 
the temple of Dagon at Ashdod were careful not to 
set foot on the threshhold (1 S. 5 5; cp Zeph. 1 9). 

Politically, the five chief Philistine cities, Asiidod, 
Gaza, Ashkelon, Gath, Ekron (i S. 617; see also 
Josh. 133 Judg. 33), which had not improbably been 
settled by different tribes, formed a confederation. 
Ashdod seems to have been at first the foremost city of 
the league ; it is named first in the oldest list of Philistine 
cities (1 S. 617); in the temple of Dagon in Ashdod the 
ark of Yahwd captured at Ebenezer was deposited 
(1 S. 5 ). This pre-eminence was probably due to 
political causes, such as the settlement of the leading 
Philistine tribe, or perhaps the choice of Ashdod as the 
meeting-place of the council of chiefs. The situation of 
Gaza, the key of Syria both commercially and strategi¬ 
cally, could not fail in time to give it the advantage (cp 
Josh. 133 )* It does not appear that any one of the cities 
had an actual hegemony in the confederation. In the 
vicissitudes of later centuries the relative power and im¬ 
portance of the cities frequently changed (see Stark, 
Gaza , 142). Gath and Ekron never attained the same 

1 Compare Shoshenk’s list, Muller, As. u. Eur. 166 Jf. 

2 So Thenius; see against him Stark, Gaza, 173. 
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rank as the cities nearer the coast ; but their position 
brought them into closer connection with Israelite 
history. Gath disappears after the eighth century ; it 
had probably sunk into insignificance. 

Each of the five cities was mistress of the adjacent 
territory, other cities and villages being subject to it 
(1 S. 617/. J. 1 The rulers of the five cities are called 
strdnim (n\np, <5 craTpairou [(S B in Judg. dpxovres, but 
crarpairiaL in 33], Vg. reguli , satrafce , principes, Tg., 
Pesh. ‘tyrants'). In war each doubtless commanded 
the contingent of his own city ; matters of common con¬ 
cern were decided by them in the council of the chiefs 
(1 S. 293 ^) ; in time of peace also they acted together 
in the public interest (Judg. 16 ) ; the citizens of Ashdod 
and of Ekron call them together to determine what shall 
be done to relieve those cities of the plague which the 
presence of the ark had brought upon them ; they consult 
the soothsayers and carry out the directions of the re¬ 
sponse (1 S. 5 /. ). That their office was hereditary is 
nowhere said, but may probably be assumed. Achish 
of Gath is called ‘king’ ( ?ndlek , 1 S. 21 10 [n] 27 2), 
though as ruler of Gath he was one of the sSrdnJm ; 2 
the title * king ’ would naturally be given by the Hebrew 
historian to the ruler of any city, whether one of the 
five or not. 

We see from the Egyptian monuments as well as 
from the OT that the Philistines had an effective 
military organisation, and a tactical skill which Asiatics 
have seldom displayed (see WMM, As. u. Eur. 365). 
The army in column, by regiments and companies, 
under their officers (sdrim), passes in review before the 
s$rdnim (1 S. 292 ). They had chariots (1 S. 13 s [read 
3000], 2 S. 16 ), in which, as in the Hittite chariotry, a 
shield-bearer stands beside the spearman (see Chariot, 
col. 729). Their strength, however, was in their well- 
armed footmen; 3 their archers were of formidable skill 
(1 S. 31 3), reminding us of the fame of the Cretan 
bowmen. The Takkara at Dor maintained a fleet, 
which followed Wen-Amon to Byblos and blockaded 
the port to prevent his returning to Egypt (Papyrus 
Goldnischeff). 

The Egyptian conquest probably broke up the 
Philistine confederacy ; the descendants of the invaders 
- , mingled with the native population of the 

‘ r 1 region and disappeared in it, while leaving 

* it their name, and, doubtless, infusing into 
it something of their character. Henceforth the history 
is that not of a people but of a country, or rather of the 
individual cities in it. (See Ashdod, Ashkelon, 
Ekron, Gath, Gaza.) It must suffice here to refer 
very briefly to some notices in the OT of the relations of 
Israel to its neighbours on the SW. side. Gezer, as we 
have seen already (§ n), was added by the Pharaoh to 
the territory of Solomon (i K. 9 i 6 ) ; according to 2 Ch. 
118 Rehoboam fortified Gath as well as the cities in the 
Judaean Shfiphelah ; Gibbethon was besieged by Xadab 
ben Jeroboam (1 K. lf>27), and again a quarter of a 
century later in the reign of Elah ben Bansha (1 K. 
16 15^.); the Chronicler records that some of the 
Philistines brought voluntary presents to Jehoshaphat 
(2 Ch. 17 11) ; in the reign of Jehoram of Judah they are 
said to have invaded Judah, and carried away the royal 
treasure with the king’s wives and children (2 Ch. 
21 i 6 /); 4 in the time of Jehoash Hazael king of 
Damascus took Gath, and invaded Judah on that line 
(2 K. 1217); Uzziah broke down the walls of Gath, 
Jabneh, and Ashdod, and built cities in the territory of 
Ashdod (2 Ch. 266 , from an old source); in the days 

1 Cp Jos. 13 2 (, gelildth ), 1545-47 J u dg- 1 18 « 

a The difference of opinion between Achish and * the stratum* 
in i S. 29 does not imply the contrary. 

a See the figures in As. u. Eur. 364 f.\ and cp the descrip¬ 
tions in 1 S. 17 4-845 2 S. 21 16. 

4 It is noteworthy for the conditions of the Chronicler’s age 
that the Arabians are so frequently associated with the Philis¬ 
tines in his account of these conflicts; cp Neh .4 7[i], and see . 
Arabia, § 3. 
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of Ahaz the tables were turned, and the Philistines 
conquered and occupied many cities in the Judaean 
ShCphelah and Negeb (2 Ch. * 28 18); Hezekiah waged 
successful war on the Philistine cities, even as far as 
Gaza, if we may trust the brief notice in 2 K. 188 
but the Assyrians soon deprived him of his annexed 
territory. Amos ( 16 - 8 ) denounces the judgment of 
Yah\v6 on the Philistine cities, because in some recent 
war they had carried away the population of whole 
districts and sold them to the Edomites ; 2 such a thing 
might have happened under Amaziah, when Judah was 
greatly weakened by the disastrous conflict with Israel 
which the king had provoked (2 K.14ii /). Am. 
62 (later than Amos) perhaps refers to the catastrophe 
which befell Gath at the hands of Sargon in 711 (see 
Gath, § 1). Isaiah, in an early prophecy (9i2[n]), 
sees the Philistines on one side, and the Syrians on the 
other, devouring Israel ; whether the Philistines actually 
assailed the northern kingdom at this time is not known. 
Is. 20 is dated in the year in which Sargon’s Tartan 
besieged Ashdod (711 H.c.), and predicts the failure of 
its vain reliance on Egyptian aid. In later prophecies 
the judgment that is to come upon the Philistines as 
well as on other foreign nations and lands, is foretold, 
and sometimes depicted in lurid colours ;but, apart 
from the fact that the genuineness and age of many of 
these passages are controverted questions, the language 
and imagery are of too general—we might say, typical 
— a character to enable us to recognise a specific 
historical situation. 

Philistia, together with Israel and Edom, was con¬ 
quered and made tributary to the Assyrian empire by 

14 T?a la+irnw Kamman [Adad] -nirari 111 ., in the last 

• A Acctt-^o >' ears the ninth century (AT? 1 190 ; 

with Assyna. ^ ssyHIA § 32) T iglath-pileser HI. 

(745-727) enumerates among his vassals about the year 
734, Mitinti of Ashkelon and Hanun of Gaza (AT? 
220). Both took part, with Rezin of Damascus and 
Pekah of Israel, in the revolt which the king put down 
in 734-732. Ashkelon, where Mitinti was succeeded 
by his son Rukipti, probably made its submission (see 
Tiele, BAG 235); Hanun fled to Egypt at the approach 
of the Assyrians, and Gaza was captured and plundered; 
from the language of Tiglath-pilcser in his account of 
these events it has been inferred that he set an Assyrian 
governor over it (Winckler, GI 1 219). Hanun must, 
however, soon have recovered his throne, for in 720, in 
alliance with the Egyptian Sib’u—the same ‘So’ (wd, 
perhaps to be pronounced Sewe ; see So) in whom 
Hoshea the last king of Israel had vainly trusted 
(2 K. 174) —was defeated and made prisoner by Sargon in 
the battle at Raphia (AT? 254). It was, perhaps, about 
the same time that Sargon deposed Azuri king of Ashdod, 
and set his brother Ahimiti on the throne ; the anti- 
Assyrian party shortly expelled him and made a certain 
Yamani (or Yavani) king. The war thus provoked 
ended in 711 with the capture of Ashdod, Gath, and 
other cities, and the deportation of their inhabitants, 
their places being filled by colonists from the E. of the 
Empire, and the district placed under an Assyrian 
governor (AT? 264^ ; see also Ashdod). This imme¬ 
diate administration did not continue long ; for Mitinti 
of Ashdod appears among the vassals of Sennacherib. 

In the great revolt against Sennacherib, in which 
Hezekiah of Judah played a prominent part, Sidka of 
Ashkelon was involved, with disastrous consequences to 
himself; he was carried prisoner to Assyria, and Sar- 
ruludari, the son of a former ruler, made king in his 
room ; Sennacherib, in his inscription, names as cities 
of the kingdom of Sidka which he had taken, Beth- 
dagon, Joppa, Benebarak, Azuru (AT?292). In Ekron 

1 See Hezekiah, § 2; Winckler, GI 220 226. 

2 Winckler ( Alttest . Unters. 183/I, GI 1 199) emends and 
inierprets, ‘ because they totally depopulated Edom '; see also 
L<"»hr, Unters. z. Amos, 4. 

See Jer. 25 15^. 47 Zeph. 24^ Ezek. 25 tsff, also Zech. 

9 5-7 Obad. 19. 


the anti-Assyrian party had seized their loyal king 
Padi and sent him a prisoner to Hezekiah. Sen¬ 
nacherib severely punished the insurgents of Ekron, 
compelled Hezekiah to deliver Padi up, and restored 
him to his throne, 701 (AT?292 ff.). When Hezekiah’s 
turn came, Sennacherib annexed the Judaean cities he 
had taken and plundered to the territories of the loyal 
kings, Mitinti of Ashdod, Padi of Ekron, and Silbel of 
Gaza (A'T?294; see Israel, § 34 ; Hezekiah, § 2, 
and references there). After the time of Sennacherib 
the cities of Philistia seem not again to have revolted 
against the Assyrians. 

Esarhaddon names among his western vassals Silbel 
king of Gaza, Mitinti of Ashkelon, Ikausu of Ekron, 
Ahimilki of Ashdod, together with Manasseh of Judah, 
the kings of Edom and Moab, and others (AT? 2 148). 
The same names appear under Asur-bani-pal (id. 240). 
It was the time of the long peace in Manasseh’s reign. 
In the attempt of Egypt under Tirhakah to throw off the 
yoke of Asur-bani-pal (see Egypt, § 66d), the cities on the 
coast remained loyal to Assyria, as also in the revolt of 
Phoenicia, and the Arabian war (AT? 2 160 168 ff. 216 ff.). 
The account of the long siege of Ashdod by Psam- 
meticus (29 years ; Herod. 2157) attests renew ed attempts 
of Egypt to subject this coast (see Egypt, § 67). 
During the Scythian irruption Ashkelon w as taken, and its 
great templeof ‘Aphrodite Urania’ spoiled (Herod. 1 105). 

The collapse of the Assyrian empire in the last 
quarter of the seventh century, enabled Necho II. to 
carry the Egyptian arms to the Euphrates (608); in the 
course of this campaign he took Gaza (Kaunas, Herod. 
2 159). Necho’s defeat at Carchemish (605) was speedily 
followed by the reconquest of all Western Syria from 
the Amanus to the borders of Egypt (cp 2 K..247) by 
Nebuchadrezzar. So far as our sources go, the southern 
coast cities offered no such resistance as the Babylonians 
encountered at Tyre and Jerusalem. 1 The demonstra¬ 
tion of the Pharaoh Hophra (Apries) had at least no 
lasting results. Nabonadius called upon his tributaries 
as far as Gaza to contribute to the building of the great 
temple of Sin at Harran (KB iii. 298). 

After the fall of the Babylonian empire, Gaza alone 
opposed the advance of Cambyses on his way to Egypt 
15 Under ( P°lyb* 16 40). In the provincial organisa- 

p . r tion of Darius, Palestine (with Phoenicia and 
ersian Cyp rus j was j nc i uc jed in the fifth satrapy 
(Herod. 391); it furnished its quota of ships 
to the fleet of Xerxes (Herod. 789). Ashkelon was, for 
a time at least, subject to Tyre (Scylax, in Geogr. min. 
ed. C. Muller, I79) ; Eshmunazar records the cession of 
Dor and Joppa to Sidon (CIS wo 3 1 . 19/.). Gaza^.z'.) 
was autonomotis, and so prosperous that Herodotus 
found it not inferior to Sardes (Herod. 3 5 ; see E. Meyer, 
GA 3139). What part these cities took in the repeated 
attempts of Egypt to shake off the Persian yoke, and in 
the revolts of Megabyzus and Evagoras (see PERSIA, 
§ 20), our scanty sources do not tell us ; in the great 
rebellion of the * Syrians and Phoenicians, and almost 
all the peoples of the sea board ’ in the last years of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon (Diod. Sic. 15 90) they may have 
been involved ; without at least their benevolent neu¬ 
trality, Tachos could scarcely have engaged in his opera¬ 
tions in Phoenicia in 36T. 2 If they joined with the 
Phoenician cities in the rising against Ochus —as is 
not improbable, since the Jews also seem to have been 
implicated—they at least offered no opposition to the 
Persians in their advance against Egypt ; the exemplary 
fate of Sidon may have warned them to submit while 
there was time (see Persia, § 20). 

When Alexander, after taking Tyre, marched down 
the coast on his way to Egypt, it was again Gaza alone 

1 See, however, Slark, Gaza , 224^; Berossus names among 
Nebuchadrezzar’s captives not only Jews and Phoenicians, but 
also Syrians and the peoples near Egypt (Jos. Ant. x. 11 1); cp 
also Philostratus ( a/>. Syncell. 221 D). 

2 See Judeich, Kleinasiatischc Studien y 164 ff. 
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that resisted his passage ; it was taken only after a siege 
of two months’ duration ; the city was 
16 . Alexander sac j. e( j f and the re mnant of its in- 
and his habitants sold into slavery (332 b.c. ). 1 

successors. ^he strate gi c importance of Philistia 

made it the scene of frequent conflicts between the suc¬ 
cessors of Alexander. 

In the assignment of satrapies after Alexander’s death (323), 
Syria fell to Laomedon; in 320 Philistia and Judaea, with the 
rest of Ccele-Syria and Phoenicia, were seized by Ptolemy I., 
who garrisoned Gaza and Joppa. Antigonus, in 315, took these 
cities without much difficulty, though Tyre stood a fifteen 
months’ siege. In 312 Ptolemy reconquered the country; a 
pitched battle being fought in the spring near Gaza (Diod. Sic. 
1980^7); but in the autumn he was driven out again by Deme¬ 
trius and Antigonus, dismantling, the fortifications of Acco, 
Joppa, and Gaza in his retreat (Diod. 19 93); the peace of 311 
left Antigonus in possession of this coast; Gaza was refortified 
hy him, and was the base of his unsuccessful operations by land 
and sea against Egypt in 306. In 302 Ptolemy invaded Syria 
and laid siege to Sidon, but retired upon an erroneous report of 
Antigonus’s advance, leaving garrisons to hold the cities he had 
taken. 

The disposition of Syria in the partition after the 
battle of lpsus (301) was disputed, both Seleucids and 
Ptolemies in later times claiming that they had acquired 
the right to it ; 2 the question of actual possession at the 
moment lay between Ptolemy and the remaining garrisons 
of Demetrius. Ptolemy in no long time acquired southern 
Palestine, and perhaps some points in Phoenicia, which 
he administered by a strategos. The theatre of the 
Syrian wars of 275-274, 261-250, 246-240, was farther 
north ; and their outcome strengthened and enlarged 
the Ptolemaic empire in Syria. 3 A determined attempt 
to wrest these possessions from Egypt was made by 
Antiochus the Great, beginning in 219. The Egyptians 
strengthened the fortifications of Gaza, which was 
necessarily the base of their defensive operations ; but 
the campaign of 218 must have brought it, along with 
most of southern Palestine, into the power of Antiochus ; 
since we find him preparing at Gaza for the projected 
invasion of Egypt. One of the great battles of antiquity 
was fought at Raphia in the spring of 217 ; Antiochus 
was completely defeated, and Ptolemy recovered southern 
Syria (Polyb. 582-86). In 201 Antiochus resumed the 
attempt ; Coele-Syria fell into his hands almost without 
a blow ; Gaza, however, held out, and was taken only 
after a stubborn resistance. The Egyptians made an 
effort to recover the territory; but their defeat at 
Paneion in 200 4 put an end to a rule which had lasted 
for a century; all Syria was henceforth embraced in the 
empire of the Seleucidae. The revenues of Ccele-Syria 
were assigned by Antiochus as a dowry to his daughter, 
Cleopatra, whom he married to the youthful Ptolemy. 
The ambition of the Egyptian court to reconquer the 
country precipitated the fresh attacks on Egypt by 
Antiochus Epiphanes in 170-168. 

Long before the Macedonian conquest, commerce 
had doubtless brought to the coast, as it did to the 
. cities of the Nile delta, considerable 

17 Grppk r 

7 ' numbers of Greeks; the importance of 

civilisation. tra( j e w j t h Greece, which was prob¬ 
ably chiefly in their hands, may be judged from the 
fact that in the Persian period Gaza struck coins of 
Athenian types and of Athenian standard weight and 
fineness (see Schiirer( 3 \ 284). In the following centuries 
the influence of Greek civilisation was much more 
profound and wide-reaching. The city government 
was framed upon Greek models, the types and legends 
of their coinage are mainly Greek ; the gods whom they 
worshipped are for the most part the great gods of 
Greece: Zeus, Poseidon, Apollo, Athene, Aphrodite, 
Helios, and others ; the Greek language was doubtless 
extensively spoken in the cities; Ashkelon had, in Roman 

1 Diod. Sic. xvii. 48 7 ; Arrian, 2 26 f. ; Curtius, iv. 6 7 JJ . 

2 See Niese, Griech. u. Makedon. Staaten , 1 352 2 124377. 

3 The era of Tyre (275 or 274 b.c.) is probably connected 
with the occupation of Phoenicia by Ptolemy Philadelphus ; see 
Schiirer, GJV$) 274. 

4 On the date see Niese, 2 5789C 
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times, famous schools, and not a few men of distinction 
in Greek literature were educated there (Steph. Byzant. 
s.v .)—in short, it might appear on a superficial survey 
of these facts that the region was completely Hellenised. 
Such a conclusion would, however, be a serious ex¬ 
aggeration. Greek was the language of commerce and 
of culture ; in the cities, probably, most men were able 
to speak as much Greek as they needed ; but as late as 
the end of the fourth century A. d. , the country people 
about Gaza spoke only Aramaic—which in the Persian 
period had gradually supplanted the older Canaanite 
vernacular (cp Aramaic, §§ 2 f.) —while even in the city 
the lower classes spoke Aramaic, and there were those 
who understood no other tongue. 1 The same was true 
at Ashkelon, and doubtless elsewhere, generally. 

In religion, also, the fact that the gods bear Greek 
names does not necessarily indicate that the gods and 
their worship were purely Greek. In many cases, un¬ 
questionably, the name has been given to a native deity 
and the cult was either native or syncretistic. The 
chief temple of Ashdod in Maccaboean times was 
Dagon’s ; the great god of Gaza was Marnas—an 
Aramaic title ; the identification with Zei)$ K pijTayeirSjs 
is part of the late legendary connection of Gaza (M Lvcpa) 
with Crete ; 2 the Aphrodite Ourania of Ashkelon is in all 
probability Atargatis-Derketo, also a Syrian deity, 3 
just as in the Persian period the Aramaic names Marnas 
and Atargatis (q.v.) superseded a Canaanite Baal 
and Astarte, so they became in turn Zeus and Aphrodite 
without changing their nature. 

During the Maccaboean struggle the Syrian armies 
operated in general from the Philistine plain, ascending 
by the pass of Beth-horon or Emmaus, 
18 . lhe or f arl h er s. by Beth-zur. Levies from 
Asmonseans. l j ie countrv fought on the Syrian side; 
slave-traders accompanied the army to buy the expected 
prisoners (1 Macc.341). 

In a raid into the lowland Judas took Ashdod, plundering the 
city and destroying the images of the gods (1 Macc. 568 ). To 
prevent such excursions of the Jews, Bacchides fortified and 
garrisoned Emmaus, Beth-horon, Thamnatha, Pharathon, and 
Gazer (1 Macc. 9 50-52). In 147 Jonathan, fighting in the cause 
of Alexander Balas against Demetrius, made an expedition 
against Joppa, but found the city loo strong to be carried by 
assault; turning back he defeated Apollonius near Ashdod, 
pursued the retreating enemy into the city, and burned it with 
its great temple of Dagon (1 Macc. 10 75*85, cp 11 4); Ashkelon 
received him with open arms (10 86). Alexander rewarded him 
by bestowing upon him the city and district of Ekron (10 89). 
Later, as a supporter of Alexander’s son Antiochus, Jonathan 
received the submission of Ashkelon, and besieged Gaza and 
compelled it to sue for terms (between 145-143 b.c. ; 1 Macc. 
11 60-62); shortly after, Simon took Joppa and put a Jewish 
garrison in it (1 Macc. 12 33/.); after the treacherous murder of 
Jonathan by Trypho at Ptolemais, Simon drove out the inhabi¬ 
tants of Joppa, settling Jews in their place and annexing it to his 
own territory (1 Macc. 13 xi ; see Joppa, §2); haying taken 
Gazer hy siege, he pursued the same course with it (1 Macc. 
1343-48). Antiochus Sidetes seems to have taken these places 
from John Hyrcanus, 4 but was constrained by Roman interven¬ 
tion to restore them. Alexander Jannaeus at the beginning of 
his reign besieged Ptolemais, but was compelled by Ptolemy 
Lathurus to retire from it. The subsequent withdrawal of both 
Lathurus and Cleopatra, however, left him a free hand, and he 
conquered Raphia, Anthedon, and finally Gaza, which after a 
siege of a year he took by treachery and gave over to pillage 
and flames, 96 B.C. (Jos. Ant. xiii. 13 3, BJ i. 4 2). In Josephus 
(Ant. xiii. 15 4) we have a list of the cities which were subject to 
Alexander Jannaeus; it includes all the cities from Carmel to 
Rhinocorura (with the single exception of Ashkelon)—Strato’s 
Tower, Apollonia, Joppa, Janmia, Ashdod, Gaza, Anthedon, 
Raphia, Rhinocorura. 


Pompey freed these cities from Jewish rule, restoring 
them to their own citizens and incorporating them in 
the province of Syria (63 b.c. ; Jos. 
BJ i. 7 7 )• Gabinius (57-55 B. c.) rebuilt 
many of these places which had been 
wholly or in part demolished by the Jews (Ant. xiv. 63 ; 
BJ i. 84). Caesar restored Joppa to the Jews (Ant. 


19. Under the 
Romans. 


1 Marcus Diaconus, Vita Porphyrii , ch. bbff. See Schurer( 3 ), 
64 95. 

2 On Marnas, see Drexler in Roscher, Lex. 2 2379. 

3 Diod. Sic. 24, Pausan. i. 14 6. 

4 See Schiirer, 2 101. 
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xiv. 106 ). Antony bestowed on Cleopatra the whole 
coast from the Egyptian desert to the Eleutherus except 
the cities Tyre and Sidon (36 B.C. ; Plut. Ant. 36; Jos. 
BJ i. I85). Augustus {in 30 b.c. ) added to the kingdom 
of Herod Gaza, Anthedon, Joppa, and Strato’s Tower; 
the last Herod rebuilt and named Caesarea. In the 
division of Herod’s kingdom Gaza was put immediately 
under the governor of Syria ; the same disposition was 
made of Joppa and Caesarea when Archelaus was de¬ 
posed {6 A. D. ) ; Ashdod and Jamnia were given to 
Salome ; upon her death their revenues were paid to 
the empress Livia and subsequently to Tiberius (see 
Schiirer, 78). Ashkelon enjoyed the privileges 

of a free city during all these changes, maintaining the 
liberties it had gained in 104 B.C. In 66 A.D., at the 
beginning of the war with Rome, the Jews in Caesarea 
were slaughtered by their fellow-townsmen, with the 
connivance of the procurator, Gessius Florus. 1 In 
revenge the insurgents set fire to Ptolemais and Ash¬ 
kelon, and demolished Anthedon and Gaza, 2 with many 
unwalled towns in the country (BJ ii. 18 1). Joppa was 
taken by the Romans under Cestius Gallus and its 
Jewish population massacred [BJ ii. 18 10); it was re¬ 
occupied by the Jesvs (see BJ Y\. 20 4), who held it until 
its destruction by Vespasian [BJ iii. 92 ff.). 

After the destruction of Jerusalem in 70, Jamnia, 
which since the Asmonnean times had been inhabited 
chiefly by Jews, and Lydda became the seats of the 
most famous Jewish schools ; and in the other towns 
of this region there was a considerable Jewish popula¬ 
tion, among whom Jewish Christians are frequently 
mentioned. 

Calmet, ‘ Dissertatio de origine et nominibus Philistaeorum,’ 
in Proleg. et dissertt., etc., ed. Mansi, 1 180-189; Movers, Die 
Phd'nizier, 1 3/I 27 ff. (1841) ; Bertheau, Zur 
20. Literature. Gesch. der Israeliten, 186-200, 280-285, 3°6* 
308, 35471(1842); Hitzig, Urgesch. u.PIy- 
thol. der Philistaer (1845); GVI l 3* ff 120 JJ. etc. (1869); 
A. Arnold, ‘ Philister ’ in Ersch u. Gruber’s Eticykloja’die , 
Sect. iii. 23 321-329 ; A. Knobel, \ r dlkcriafcl dcr Genesis , 98, 
208^7,215.^ (1850); Stark, Gaza u. die philistdische Kiiste 
(1852); folder literature in full, qff. 31/. 244 335^* 5°3 ff 
611 f .\; A. Baur, ‘ Philister ’ in Riehm’s HWB; cp Dcr Prophet 
A/nos , 76-94 (1847); Kohler, Bib. Gesch. 1 81 ff. (1875); De 
Goeje, 1 Het tiende Hoofdstuk van Genesis,’ ThT \z33ff., 
especially 257 ff. (1870); Fr. W. Schultz, ‘ Philister ’ in PEEP) 
116:8-636 (1883); Kneucker, ‘Philistaer’ in Schenkel’s BL 
4 54 i *559 5 Ewald, G\ Y< 3 ) 1 348 ff. (1864) 342^ etc. (1866); 
Schwally, ‘Die Rasse der Philistaer,’ ZlET3Aio3ff. (1891); 
Ehers, Aegyptcn und die Bucher Mas is, 130 ff. (1868); Prugsch, 
Egypt under the Pharaohs , ch. 14 f. (1881); W. M. Muller, As. 
u. Eur. ch. 2 d -29 (1893); ‘Die Urheimat der Philister’; ‘Der 
Papyrus GolenischefT ’ ; ‘Die Chronologie der Philistereinwan- 
derung,’ in MJ'Gv ol. 5 pt. 1 (ipoo); H. Winckler, G 1 1 216 Jf. 
(1895); W. J. Beecher, ‘Philistines,’ in Hastings’ DB 3 844-848; 
Schiirer, GJVP) 2 §§ 22 /. etc. G. F. M. 

PHILOLOGUS (ct>iAoAoroc). greeted in Rom. 16 15. 
together with Julia [q.v.\ It is a common slave- 
name, and occurs not unfrequently in the inscriptions 
of the imperial household [C/LG 4116, etc). According 
to Pseudo-Hippolytus he was one of the seventy dis¬ 
ciples, and tradition makes him bishop of Sinope. 


PHILOSOPHY. See Hellenism, Wisdom Litera¬ 
ture. 

PHINEES. 1 . 1 Esd. 5 5 2 Esd. 1 2 b, also 1 Esd. 8228 
= Ezra 7 5 S 2 Phinehas (§ 3), 1. 

2. 1 Esd. 631, RV Phinoe - Ezra 2 49 Paseah, 2. 

3. 1 Esd. 8 63- Ezras 33 Phinehas, 3. 

4. 2 Esd. 1 2a. See Phinehas, 2. 


PHINEHAS(DPO'3, once Dim 1S.I3; (J>[e]iN€6C 
[BAFL]). 

The name is very un-Hebraic, and since the mother 
of Phinehas ben Eleazar is described (Ex. 625) as one 


1. Is the name 
Egyptian or 
Hebrew ? 


of the daughters of Putiel (cp Poti- 
phera'), it is plausible to seek for 
an Egyptian origin. Hence Lauth 
(ZD MG 25 [1871], 139). followed by 


Nestle ( Eigennamen , 112 [1876]), and formerly by 


1 See also the slaughter at Ashkelon and Ptolemais, BJ ii. 18 5. 

2 In the case of Gaza, at least, this demolition can have been 
but partial ; see Schiirer, 288 . 


Cheyne ( Proph. Js.W 144), explained Phinehas as * the 
negro,' the corresponding Egyptian form being well- 
attested (see § 2). All such theories, however, seem 
to be inferior in probability to the rival hypothesis. 

The present writer ventures to think that, if the name were 
Egyptian, it must have honorific meaning. We might perhaps 
suppose cm2 to be an early corruption of rnj’Si which in n 2 £S 
nii’S (Zaphnath-faaneah) may be a misvocalisation of the 
Egyptian name Pianhi (or some similar form); p and ]! were 
often confounded. But considering that the evidence before 
us (see Moses, § 6) seems to favour a N. Arabian origin for 
Moses and his relatives, and that ‘ Phinehas ’ in the Hexateuch 
is the name, not only of an individual, but also of a hill with 
which, not the individual, but his father (though * Eleazar ’ 
really conies from a clan-name) is associated, 1 also that the 
Levites certainly had Jerahmeelite affinities, and that the father 
of the second Phinehas bears a name which is probably a mutila¬ 
tion of Jerahmeel, it becomes more probable that crUD is to 
be explained as a mutilated and corrupt form (through jcnE) of 
^REPlT (Jerahme’el). The name Jerahme’el could of course be 
given both to an individual and to a locality. Cp Timnath- 
heres. Putiel (cp note 3 below), is 'nSs with the afformative 
Vn- It is possible, however, that Putiel and Potiphera (q.v.) 
were early explained as =‘devoted to El,’ or ‘ to ReY On the 
supposed Ephraimite connection of the second Phinehas see 
Shiloh, and note that ‘Ephraim’ is not unfrequently a cor¬ 
ruption of ‘Jerahmeel’ (e.g., Judg. 17 1 19 1 1 S. 1 1). 

T. K. C. 


On the assumption, however, that the name Phinehas 
is of Egyptian origin the following details deserve 
_ . , consideration. 

2. A secon j t seems to s t an d for Egyptian 
answer 0 e pe[')-nhesi , 2 later without the vocalic 
’ ending, in Coptic letters tt€n3hc (cp 
Ptoemphaneis , Ptol. iv. 7 34, mutilated Picemphce, Plin. 
6 192, ' the country of the negro ’). 

The t of the biblical punctuation could be an archaic render¬ 
ing of c, which stands mostly for old a. The fact that the 
article is often written (p/i or even ply, Liebl. 884 add.) like the 


demonstrative must not be misunderstood ; it is only an attempt 
at expressing the helping sound c before two double con¬ 
sonants, notwithstanding the biblical 5 —a scriptio plena which 
seems to show that the name was felt to be foreign. The 
meaning ‘the negro’ does not imply black skin, the desig¬ 
nation n(e)hesi applying also to all hrownish Hamitic tribes of 
Eastern Africa (WMM, As. u. Eur. 112). Therefore, the name 
means nothing but ‘a child of darker (hrunette) complexion.' 
The name begins to appear in dynasty 18 and becomes 
most frequent in dynasty 19 to 21. By the time of dynasty 
26 (ahout 666 n.c.) it seems to be rare, if not obsolete. It 
was superseded by P-ekos (7rexv<ris), ‘the Cushite.' 

W. M. M. 

i. Son of Eleazarand of one of the daughters of Putiel. 3 
He is mentioned as accompanying the Israelites against 
_ Midian (Xu. 316 ff), and as sent to 

3. bearers admonish the trans-Jordanic Israelites 
01 the name. f or erect j n g ^eir a ] tar t h e Jordan 
(Jos. 22 1330 ff.). He is, however, more especially 
renowned for his zeal and energy at Shittim in the 
matter of the Midianitess Co/.Bt [q.v. , Xu. 256 ff.) t 
to which repeated allusion is made in later Judaism, cp 
Ps. 106 30/. 1 Macc. 226 ( 0 tFea?s [A]) and Ecclus. 4623. 
The story (the opening of which is lost) is a later 
addition by P to the already composite 25 1-5 (JE), and 
is probably an artificial attempt to antedate and fore¬ 
shadow the zealous endeavours of Xehemiah to purify 
the remnants of the Jewish Gdlah (cp Bertholet, Slellung 
d. Israeliten , 147). See Numbers, § 7, and Oxford 
Hex. ad loc. 


1 On the analogy of Josh. 19 50 we may assume that the hill 

of Phinehas (Jerahmeel) in Josh. 24 33 was traditionally 
assigned to Eleazar. Originally, however, must have 

been VitE'hjy; i.e. } it was a clan-name. 

2 Written mostly f j 

3 For a view of the name Putiel which implies two stages in 
the history of the name, see above, § 1. According to the 
ordinary view, the second of the two stages represents the 
entire history of the name. Both views are illustrated by the 
fact that in Eg.-Aram, inscriptions and papyri of the fifth and 
fourth century b.c. tS'iS, ‘devoted to,’ appears in the form cE* 
e.g ., "DNES C °f Isis,’ etc.). An earlier example is "iDCE (> n Gk. 
inscr. Trero<rtpis) in an inscription found at Teima in Arabia 
(C/S ii. no. 113). 
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The importance of Phinehas in P lies in the fact that he is in 
the direct line from Aaron, and hence (as the father of Abishua) 
enters into the genealogy of the high-priests (i Ch. 64 [530] 50 
(635] Ezra" 5= 1 Esd. 8 2 2 Esd. 1 •zb Phinees). The Chronicler, 
moreover, speaks of him as the ruler over the porters ‘ in time 
past ’ (1 Ch. 9 20). In the days of the * return ’ the h’ne Phinehas 
form one of the priestly classes (Ezra 8 2=1 Esd. 55 829, <f>opo<: 
[BJ, Phinees), at the head of whom stands Gershom (see 
Gershom, Gershon), 

Like his father Eleazar, Phinehas rarely appears 
previous to P. In Jtidg. 2028 the statement that he 
stood before Yahw& in the days of the Judges is no 
doubt a gloss (cp Shiloh) ; the whole chapter in its 
present form is post-exilic. (Cp Moore, Judges , 434, 
and see Judges, § 13.) Ancient, on the other hand, 
is the announcement affixed to Jos. 24 (E 2 ) of the death 
of Eleazar and his burial in the Gibeah of Phinehas 1 
[q. v. ] which was given to Phinehas in the hill-country 
of Ephriain (v . 33). (£> BAL adds also that Phinehas 
himself was afterwards buried in the same ‘Gibeah’ 
(4v 7 a(3aap [-ad [A], 777 ftaap, L] rfj [777 B ab ] eairrwF 
[eavrov A]): Dt. 106 (Eleazar succeeds Aaron at 
Moserah) is probably also E. 

2. Phinehas b. Eli 2 and his brother Hophni [q.v.] 
were ‘sons of Belial' who, for their wickedness and 
wantonness towards the offerers of sacrifices, incurred 
the wrath of Yahwe and perished together at Eben-ezer 
when the ark was taken by the Philistines (1 S. 1-4). 
The son of Phinehas born upon that fateful day receives 
the name Iciiabod [ q.v .]. 

According to Budde’s analysis ( SBOT ), the old narrative in 

1 S. 4 related the loss of the ark without further comment ; 
it is a later writer (Eo) who in If. ascribes the disaster to the 
wickedness of Eli’s sons and to their father’s laxity (esp. 3 14^), 
and finally it is a Dt. writer who lays even greater stress 
upon their iniquity and actually foreshadows their fate. There 
is much to he said, however, in favour of H. P. Smith’s 
view that 1 S. 212-17 22-25 [27-36?], 4 i^- 7 i is a fragment 
of an independent history of the Elidae. This torso (which 
is already composite) contains two peculiarities: («) the 
association of the family with Moses, and (6) the prominence of 
Shiloh. It may, therefore, be conjectured that this narrative 
formerly stood in the closest connection with another in Judg. 
1 S_/C where, too, a descendant of Moses and the foundation of a 
shrine (perhaps in the original story that not of Dan but of 
Shiloh) play an important part. 3 The Mosaic associations and 
the unique description of the power of the ark (1 S. isjf.) may 
further suggest that the narrative is a fragment of that account 
of the Exodus a trace of which survives in Nu. 10 29-36 (itself 
also composite); cp Exodus i., § 5JJ, Kadesh, § 3. 

Another son, Ahitub, was the father of Ahiah 
(= Ahimelech), 4 who appears as a priest in the time of 
Saul (1 S. 143). 5 It is a remarkable fact that the 
famous line of priests from Eli to Abiathar is ignored in 
the later genealogies, with the curious exception of 

2 Esd. 11, where Phinehas b. Heli ( = Eli) and Phinehas 
b. Eleazar occur in the ancestry of Ezra (see Genea¬ 
logies i., §7(4]). 

An interesting question arises as to the precise 
relation between Phinehas (1) and (2). The latter, 
according to MT an Ephraimite, seems to disappear 
from history only to be represented in a later age by the 
former, a shadowy and unreal character whom also 
tradition connects with Ephraim. At all events the 
iniquity of the Ephraimite son of Eli (cp esp. 1 S. 
222^) is amply atoned for in later tradition by the zeal 
(cp esp. Nu. 256/i) of the younger namesake. That 

1 Prof. Cheyne, however, proposes to read ‘Gibeah of 
Jerahmeel,’ regarding both ‘Phinehas’ and ‘Eleazar’ as cor¬ 
ruptions of clan-names (see § 1). 

2 Eli’s origin is not given, no doubt because he was previ¬ 
ously mentioned in the longer narrative of which 1 S. If. in its 
present form is an excerpt. Marq. {Fund. 12 f) recognises the 
traces of a double tradition in the very full notices given in v. 1 
(see Elkanah i., Jekoham i., Samuel). Is v. i a confused 
combination of marginal notes giving the parentage and origin 
of both. Elkanah {z>. i)and Eli (z\ 3) ? [Note, however, the view 
respecting the name Eli in § 1, and compare Shiloh. J 

3 For a parallel but somewhat different theory depending 
on emended texts, see Micah, Shiloh ; cp also Moses. 

4 Prof. Cheyne has suggested that both Ahiah and Ahimelech 
may be popular corruptions of Jerahmeel. 

5 The statement, perhaps, does not belong to the original 
document (J). It has nothing to do with the chapter, and is 
more probably a gloss introduced on account of the ‘priest’ in 
w. 19 36^. 


PHOENICIA 


(1) is an image of the son of Eli is denied however by 
We. (Prol.W 142), but there are at all events certain 
considerations which point to a connection between the 
two. The names Eli, Hophni, and Phinehas are of 
the same un-Hebraic cast as Moses and Gershom, and 
(unless we have recourse to emendation) find their only 
explanation from Egyptian, or from S. Palestinian 
dialects (Sabrean, Sinaitic, etc.) ; the tradition in 1 S. 227 
(although due to R D ; see We., l.c.) seems, moreover, to 
connect the house of Eli with Moses (cp also Jochebed 
and Phinehas’ son Ichabod (/.s'.]). 1 The relation of 
Phinehas b. Eli to Phinehas the grandson of Aaron 
finds an analogy in the cases of Eliezer and Gershom 
b’ne Moses compared with Eleazar and Gershon b’ne 
Aaron. 2 The conjecture is perhaps a plausible one that 
the * stone of help’ (Eben-ezer) in 1 S. 4 has some connec¬ 
tion with the grave of Eleazar (Josh. 2432), also the burial- 
place of the Aaronite Phinehas ; note the explanation 
of the name in 1 S. 712. 

3. Eleazar b. Phinehas, a priest temp. Ezra (Ezra 8 33 = 1 Esd. 
863, Phinees). 

T. K. C., § 1 ; W. M. M., § 2 ; s. A. C., § 3. 

PHINOE (cJ)iNOe)» 1 Esd. 531 RV, AV Phinees; 
see PaseAH, 2. 

PHISON (<|>[e]ica>N [BNA]), Ecclus.24 25 AV, RV 
Pishon. See Pison. 

PHLEGON (4>AercoN) is saluted in Rom. I614. 
Cp Romans (Epistle). His name occurs in the 
apocryphal lists of the * seventy ’ given by Pseudo- 
Dorotheus and Pseudo-Hippolytus. Tradition made 
him bishop of Marathon, and the Greek church com¬ 
memorates his martyrdom on April 8th. 

PHCEBE (cJ>oiBh). the ‘sister,’ ‘deaconess’ (RV m s* : 
AlAKONOc) of the church at Ccnchrene, who, according 
to Rom. 161/, had been a ‘helper [or ‘patroness’] of 
many,’ including the writer. See further, Romans and 
(for the nature of her diaconate) Deacon. 
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By the Phoenicians are meant the inhabitants of the 
commercial coast towns of Canaan. T he name is of 
1 Names ^ ree ^ or igi n - For a long time its proto¬ 
type was thought to have been found in the 
Egyptian Fenh-u (vocalisation unknown), but it lias 
since been shown (notably by W. AI. Muller, As. u . 
Eur. 208 f .) that this Egyptian word is not the name 
of a nation but a poetical designation of the (Asiatic) 
barbarians—possibly indeed only a traditional scribal 
error for Fehu . The name o?vi £ is rather a Gk. 

derivative from cpoivos, ‘blood-red,’ with the common 

Old SUffix, -IK. 

The name Phoenix is by no means rare in the ancient Grecian 
world as a place-name indicating the presence of a reddish 
colour. Thus there was a brook Phoenix near Thermopylae a 
mount Phoenix in Boeotia and in Caria, a town Phoenike in 
Epirus, and so on (cp Meyer, GA 2 , § 92)—where it is out of the 
question to suppose that ‘ Phoenician ’ settlements are meant. 

This name was given by the Greeks to the Canaanite 
seafaring men, as well as to the most highly-prized of 
all their imports, purple, and to the palm, which was 
likewise introduced by them (first at Delos, Od. 6103). 
Probably (poivii; denoted first the purple, then the 
‘ purple-men,’ and finally the tree they imported. 


1 The identification of these names has been also made by 
Wellh. C//1 3 ) 371 (1899). See also Ichabod, Jochebed. 

2 If Eli’s genealogy has indeed found its way into 1 S. 1 1 (see 
§ 2, n. j, above), we might venture to find a trace of it in 
DHT 13, which name is no other than Jerahmeel. Eli may have 
been a Jerahmeelite ; the relation between the Kenites, Jerah- 
meelites, and other clans of the south appears to have been X 
close one (see Jerahmeel, § 3). 
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The Greek genealogic poetry provided the Phoenicians with 
an eponyin—Phoenix king of Sidon,—who was identified with a 
Cretan god and hero Phoinix, whose daughter Europa, origin¬ 
ally a Boeotian and Cretan goddess, thus became a Sidonian 
princess. For what reason Cadmus, the son of Agenor, the 
eponym and founder of the Cadmeia of Thebes, was made the 
brother of Phoenix we do not know ; he had, at any rate, 
nothing to do with Phoenicia. At a still later time Cadmus 
became the brother of Europa, which resulted in the latter’s 
becoming the daughter of Agenor, and her father Phoenix 
becoming her brother. A further analysis of this legend does 
not belong here; cp Meyer, GA 2 03 ff. The Latin Poenus is 
probably rather a contraction of 4 Phoinix ’ than an older form 
without the suffix. 

Kaft, which frequently occurs in the Egyptian in¬ 
scriptions of the New Empire, passed for a long time 
as another old name for Phoenicia ; ^>oivIktj is thus 
rendered in the hieroglyphic text in the bilingual decree 
of Canopus. There are cogent reasons, however, for 
rejecting this view, and seeking for Kaft outside the 
Semitic world, perhaps in Cilicia (cp Caphtok, § 4). 
The name may be connected with the enigmatical name 
Japiikth and the Gk. Ta7reros (the name of a 

Cilician god, in Steph. Byz., s. vf Abat'd and ’Ayxt^v)- 

In the OT the Phoenicians generally are named 
c'rrx, Sidonians ; for instance Itoba’al, king of Tyre, 
is called 4 King of the Sidonians’ in 1 K. I631 ; cp 
Judg. 106 12 I87 1K.520 11 1 533 2 K. 23 i 3 ; and in 
the genealogy of the nations, Gen. IO15 (cp Judg.33 = 
Josh. 134 - 6 ). In the same way King Hiram II. of 
Tyre is called in an inscription crs 4 King of the 
Sidonians,’ and on coins of the time of Antiochus IV. 
Tyre is called cnx cn. 4 the metropolis of the Sidonians ’ 
— i.e., Phoenicians. In Homer the Phoenicians are 
often called Hi 8 jvich (//. 6290 Od. 15 n 8 46 i 8 ), their 
land ’Zidovlr) (//. 6291 Od. 1 3 285); but <J>otVtxes is also 
found (//. 23 743 /; Od. 18272 14 288 ff. 15 415 /:). 
Both names occur together in the celebrated verses 
concerning Menelaus' wanderings {Od.iS^f). The 
name of the town Sidon is found in Od. 15 425. From 
the fact that Sidon, not Tyre, is mentioned, we must 
not draw political conclusions as some have done ; 
through the influence of the ethnic name 4 Sidonian ’ 
the name of Sidon was familiar to the Greeks at an 
earlier time than that of Tyre, although the latter was 
then much the more important. Roman poets, too, 
frequently use ‘ Sidouius ’ (as a synonym for ‘Poenus’) 
in the sense of 4 Phoenician ’ (cp Ovid, Fast. 3 108 etc.). 

A precise definition of Phoenicia can hardly be given. 
The boundaries assigned by Herodotus, Scylax, Strabo, 
Pliny, and Ptolemy vary greatly. The last-mentioned 
(v. 154) reckons Phoenicia from the Eleutherus to the 
brook Chorseas S. of Dor. Accepting this view, we 
may describe Phoenicia as the coast-land at the foot of 
Lebanon and of the hill-country of Galilee down to 
Carmel. Marathus and Arados, however, lie N. of 
this territory, and in the S. the border is fluctuating 
and arbitrary. The impossibility of fixing a definite 
boundary line between the Phoenicians and the other 
Canaanites is specially obvious in the more remote 
times liefore the settlement of the Israelites and the 
Philistines. The limits above assigned correspond 
roughly to the name Zahi by which the Egyptians at 
the time of their conquests designated the Phoenician 
coast (cp WMM, As. u. Fur. 176/;). The origin of 
this name is unknown. 

Herodotus relates that the Phoenicians, as they them¬ 
selves declare, were originally settled upon the 4 Red ’ 

_ _ . . , Sea, and came thence to the Syrian 

2 . Origin and coast {1 , 78g)> The . Red - Sea is of 

nationality. course tde Indian Ocean, more especi¬ 
ally the Persian Gulf. It would seem therefore that 
there once was a Phoenician tradition which, like that 
in the OT, made their ancestors immigrants from 
Babylonia. 1 

1 The story was afterwards further embellished ; support for 
it was found in the names of the islands Tylos and Arados of 
Bahrein on the Persian Gulf (Strabo, xvi. 3 4 'if.'). On the story 
of Trogus Pompeius, see Sodom and Gomorrah. 
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The long prevailing derivation of the name Phoenicia from the 
Egyptian Punt (Lepsius), a land that was located by older 
writers in S. Arabia, is quite impossible. The Egyptian Punt 
is the incense-bearing Somali-coast in Africa, whose inhabitants 
(Eg. Punti , Lepsius wrongly Pufta) have nothing whatever to 
do with Pcuni, 4 *omx«s. 

The Phoenicians themselves reckoned their land to 
Canaan (for the evidence, see Canaan, § i), and with 
perfect justice. They are, in fact, a branch of the 
Canaanites, which, at the beginning of the time 
historically known to us (about 1500 B.c.), had occupied 
many places on the coast, while the intermediate region 
was still in the hands of an Amorite population (cp 
Amorites, Canaan ). 1 

One evidence of this is supplied by the Phoenician 
language, which differs only dialectically from the other 
Canaanite dialects known to us (Hebrew and Moabite); 
see Writing. Though it exhibits in many instances a 
younger vocabulary {e.g ., jn\ to give, j^n, God), it has 
frequently retained older grammatical forms and words 
which in Hebrew have become obsolete. 2 


In fact it was simply the difference lietween the 
conditions of life of the coast-land and those of the 
interior, that gradually separated the Phoenicians from 
their fellows who had settled farther inland—much in 
the same way as the Dutch were severed from the other 
N. Germans. Their different historical development, 
and above all the occupation of Palestine by the 
Israelites, enlarged the breach. 

As to the age of the Phoenician towns we possess no 
information, for of course no historical value attaches to 
the statement of Africanus (in Syn- 
3 . Commence- ce j] USf 3!) that the Phoenicians said 
^ 0 e they had a historical tradition reaching 
18 r 5 r * back for 30,000 years. Far more 
moderate is the assertion of Herodotus (244) that, 
according to native tradition, Tyre and its temple of 
Hercules had been founded 2300 years previously— 
i.e., about 2730 B.C. Even in this, however, no one 
will venture to find a real tradition. According to 
another statement the founding of Tyre was much later. 
Justin (I82) relates that for a long time after their 
immigration (see above, § 2) and the founding of Sidon 
the Phoenicians lived on the coast, but that being then 
overcome ( expugnati) by the king of Ashkelon, they 
took to their ships, and founded Tyre the year before 
the fall of Troy. To what year the latter event is 
assigned here cannot be gathered from the context; but 
when we find in Menander of Ephesus, the historian 
of Tyre, a Tyrian era that begins in the year 1198-7 
B.c. (Jos. Ant. viii. 3 i, § 62, c. Ap . i. 18 , § 126; and 
thence Eus. a. Abr. 745) we may regard it as almost 
certain that this is the epoch intended. Now it was at 
this time that there occurred the great movement among 
the nations which resulted in the occupation of Ashkelon 
and the neighbouring places by the Philistines {q.v .) 
and also affected the Phoenician cities (see § 5). It 
is possible, therefore, that the statement of Justin 
and Menander’s era preserve a recollection of these 
events. On the other hand, the date may rest simply 
on some chronological combination no longer known 
to us. It is, at any rate, historically certain from 
the Amarna tablets that, in the fifteenth century, the 
island-city of Tyre was already extant, and one of the 
most powerful cities of Phoenicia. 

Whether the lists of Phoenician kings mentioned by later 
writers (Tatian, adv. Grepc. 37 ; Porphyry ap. Eus. Prcep. ez>. 
x. 9 12, from Sanchuniathon) possessed any value for the older 
period, is uncertain. If there were any historical lists going 


1 This is probable on the following ground. As late as the 
last millennium B.c., new Phoenician towns were planted upon 
the northern foot of Lebanon—Botrys under Hiram I. of Tyre, 
Tripolis probably not until the time of the Persians. How to 
account for the existence of a (much mutilated) Phoenician 
inscription in N. Syria two hours W. of Zenjlrli (Winckler, 
AOF\ 305), is not clear. The inscription belongs to the time 
about 750-700 B.C. 

2 Cp Stade, 4 Erneute Prufung des zwischen dem Phoen. u. 
Heb. bestehende Verwandtschaftsgrades,’ in Morgenlandische 
Forschungen , 1874. 
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back to the second millennium or even farther, they must have 
been written in cuneiform, which it is hardly likely that anyone 
in later times could read. 

Should the Babylonian archives at any time give us 
any authentic information regarding the expeditions 
of Sargon and Naram-sin into Syria (according to 
Nabonidus’ inscription about 3750 B.c.), we may 
expect to find that there was in Phoenicia in the 
fourth millennium a state of things more or less similar 
to what we find two thousand years later when the 
Egyptians came to Asia. That the relations between 
Babylonia and Syria were exceedingly ancient and 
were never interrupted, is shown by the Amarna 
tablets; presumably every great power which took 
shape in Babylon sought to extend its dominion over 
Syria as well ; we know that this is true also of the 
Elamite conquerors (about 2200 B.c.). Hence the use 
of the Babylonian language and script was familiar at 
the court of all the Syrian princes whether Semitic or 
not. It is specially, however, in the sphere of art and 
religion that we can see how ancient and deeply-rooted 
Babylonian influence was, and we shall find this to be 
the case in Phoenicia as well as elsewhere. But there 
must always have been close relations also with the 
empire on the Nile. 1 

These long ages are, however, gone beyond recall. 
Our information regarding the history of Syria, and 
therefore of Phoenicia, begins with the Egyptian con¬ 
quest in the sixteenth century. Even then, however, 
the details supplied by the triumphal inscriptions of the 
victorious Pharaohs are meagre to the last degree ; it is 
only the annals of Thutmosis III. that yield somewhat 
fuller material, to which are to be added notices in 
Egyptian works, such as pre-eminently the papyrus 
Anastasi I. (see Palestine, § 15), where Phoenician 
(among other) places are named. Our store of facts 
receives important additions from the Amarna tablets. 

For the centuries from the ninth to the seventh we 
have good information in the Assyrian inscriptions (cp 
Fr. Del., Wo lag das Parodies f and, more¬ 

over, most of the Phoenician towns are occasionally 
mentioned in the OT. 

From these sources, we obtain the following list of 
Phoenician towns from Carmel northwards :— 

1. Acco Ony, Judg. 1 31J Josh. 1930 corr. for 

4. List 01 a separate principality in the Amarna 

Phoenician tablets. See Ptolemais. 

towns. 2 > Akzib Egyptian * Aksapu , Ass. Ak - 

zibi). See Achzib. 

3. Mahalliba (so in Assyrian; in Josh. 19 29 [see 

Ahlab, n.]; corrupted to in Judg. 1 31). 

Akzib and Mahalliba do not occur in the Amarna letters ; 
they were small towns probably belonging to one of the 
neighbouring principalities. 

4. Kana (nip, Jos. 19 28)= Eg. Kand, a separate principality 
in the Amarna letters. See Kanah. 

5. Tyre (ny, ‘ the rock'; old Latin Sarra), on a rocky island 
in the sea, about half an English mile (4 stadia) from the shore, 
with an area of about 130 acres, without wells or vegetation, 
In time of war, when the mainland was in the hands of the enemy, 
the Tyrians had to depend on water from cisterns ; in ordinary 
times the water supply was carried over in boats, as is already 
mentioned in pap. Anastasi. On the coast was a suburb which 
the Greeks called Palaetyros. They wrongly supposed the 
settlement on the shore to be older than that on the island. 
The local name was Usu or Uzu (Ass. Ushu = Eg. Authu), often 
mentioned in the Amarna tablets. There is much proba¬ 
bility in the suggestion of PraSek and Cheyne (see Esau, 
Hosah), that Usoos, the brother of Hypsuranios of Tyre in 
Philo's story, the man who first ventured to sea on a log, is 
simply the eponym of Palsetyros. 

6. Sarepta (nsis)i a place at the foot of Lebanon belonging 
toSidon(i K. 17 9) = Eg. Zarpta, Ass. Sariptu, not mentioned in 
the Amarna tablets. Cp Zarephath.* 

7. Sidon (p's), the greatest of the Phoenician or * Sidonian ’ 
towns, and already in the time of the Amarna letters the 
principal rival of Tyre, with a harbour secured seawards by a 
range of rocks. See Sidon. 


1 This is sufficiently proved by the fact that from very early 

times Byblos was known to the Egyptians (as * Kupna'), and 
that the prescriptions preserved on the papyrus Ebers (written 
about 1550 b.c.) mention a remedy of ‘a Semite from Byblos’ in 
which several Semitic loan-words occur (cp WMM, AEgyptiaca % 
77 ff-Y See Gebal i. 


8. Berytus (Biruta in the pap. Anastasi, Birutu and [much 
more frequently] Biruna in the Amarna letters), the modern 
Beirut. In ancient times it was not an important place. In 
the time of the Amarna letters it belonged originally to the 
principality of Byblos, and afterwards became independent; it 
does not occur in the OT or in the Assyrian inscriptions. 

9. Byblos (Phoen. Gebal; see Gebal, i.; *73;, Josh. 13 5 
1 K. 5 32 Ezek. 27 9, Ass. Gublu , Egyptian Kupna), the seat of 
a great goddess^ ‘ the mistress of Byblos' (Baaltis), mentioned 
in pap. Anastasi and very often in the Amarna letters. Byblos 
stood in relation with Egypt from very ancient times (see 
col. 3733, n. 1), and always was one of the principal Phoenician 
towns ; it was in possession of the greater part of the shore of Mt. 
Lebanon from Beirut northwards. In the time of the Armarna 
letters it was lord of Berytos and of two other places on the 
coast, Sigata and Ambi. Southwards of Byblos runs the stream 
Nahr Ibrahim, the ancient Adonis, associated with the death 
of Adonis (q.v., § 2). At its sources lay the sacred Apheka, 
p£N> Josh. 134 1930 Judg. I31 (see Aphek, i). The town 
Tripolis is of much later origin (see below, § 21). 

10. Arka at the northern end of the Lebanon range on the 

plain of the Eleutherus (Nahr el-Kebir), by which the main 
road led from the coast to the Orontes-valley. This route is 
called by Thutmosis III. ‘the coast-road,’ by which he attacks 
the town ‘Arljantu. This town can be no other than 'Arka. 
In the Amarna tablets it is called Irkata and has its own king; 
the Assyrians call it Arka ; only Shalmaneser II. uses the older 
form Irkanata. In the OT ‘the Arkites,’ are mentioned 

in Gen. 10 17 (see Arkite). 

11. Simyra, at the northern end of the Eleutherus plain 
( = Eg. Zamar, Ass. Sumuri and Simirra), is often mentioned 
in the Amarna tablets ; the Simyrites, "rcsn in Gen. 10 18 (see 
Zemarite). 

12. Arados, on a small rock-island opposite Jebel Nosairiye, 
in position and importance equal to Tyre, and already in the 
Egyptian period one of the principal seafaring places of Syria. 
Its Phoenician name was Tnx, Arwad (now Ruad), 'inxrij Gen. 
10 18 Ezek. 278 11 =Eg. Aratu(t), Ass. Arvada. See Arvad. 
Opposite to it lay a place called by the Greeks Antaradus 
(later Tortosa, now Tartus); farther southwards, Marathus 
(now ‘Amrlt) belonged to its territory. Marathus acquired import¬ 
ance and independence only in Hellenistic times (see below, § 22). 

13. In Gen. 10 17 between the people of 'Arka and Arados are 
mentioned 'yon, ‘ the_ Sinites,’ the inhabitants of Sin (see 
Sinite). This town, identified by Delitzsch (Par. 282) with 
Sianu in the Assyrian inscriptions, is not otherwise known. 

The names of the dynasts of Tyre, Byblos, Arka, in 
the Amarna letters show that the inhabitants at that time 
were Canaanites— i. e. , Phoenicians. For Arados we 
have no direct proof; but its position is characteristic¬ 
ally Phoenician, and no one will doubt that, as in later 
times (in the Assyrian inscriptions its kings have 
Phoenician names), so already in the sixteenth century 
it was inhabited by Phoenicians. 

The Pharaohs of Egypt began the conquests of Syria 
at the end of the sixteenth century, a short time after 
the final expulsion of the Hyksos (see Egypt, 
_ ’ §§ 53 ^ )• Thutmosis I. was the first who 

gyP ian overran the whole of Syria to the banks of 

ominion. jr U ph ra t eSf anc j received the tribute of 
its dynasts. His son Thutmosis III. (1503-1449), in his 
twenty-second year, had to begin the conquest anew. He 
first defeated the Canaanites in the battle of Megiddo, and 
then conquered the northern parts of Syria. Thutmosis 
III. is the founder of the great Egyptian empire. Most 
of the Phoenician towns appear to have acknowledged his 
sovereignty without much fighting ; only Simyra and 
Arados had to be taken by force. Simyra received an 
Egyptian garrison and became the principal stronghold 
of the Egyptian dominion on the coast. All the kings 
and petty princes of the Syrian and Phoenician towns 
became vassals of Egypt ; they had to pay tribute and 
supply provisions for the Pharaoh and his army ; their 
sons were educated at the Egyptian court and received 
their principalities from the hands of the Pharaoh, even 
if they succeeded their fathers. Under Amenophis II., 
who suppressed a great rebellion, and Thutmosis IV. 
the Egyptian supremacy remained unshaken ; but 
during the long and peaceful reign of Amenophis III., 
at the end of the fifteenth century, its strength began to 
decline; and under his son Amenophis IV., whose 
interests were absorbed by the religious reformation he 
attempted in Egypt, it broke down altogether. From 
the north the Hittites invaded Syria and took one place 
after another ; and they were supported by the nomads 
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of the desert, and by many of the local dynasts who 
longed for independence (see Hittites, §§ Zff .). Among 
these, Abdasirta and his son Azirn, the dynasts of the 
Amorites, in the northern part of the Lebanon, took a 
leading position. The Phoenician towns were divided ; 
all their kings tried to gain as much as they could for 
themselves, but they all pretended to be faithful vassals 
of Egypt, even if they did as much harm to its interests 
as was possible to them. The Amarna tablets give a 
very vivid picture of these troubles. We see that Arados 
made itself independent; Simyra was conquered and 
destroyed by Aziru; the king of Arka was slain ; the 
king of Sidon supported the rebels, in spite of his loyal 
letters, while Rib-hadad of Byblos held out to the last on 
the Egyptian side. In Tyre the king and his wife and 
children were slain ; but here the Egyptians gained the 
supremacy again, and the new king Abimelech proved 
a faithful vassal like Rib-hadad. Both were pressed hard 
by the rebels. Usu was occupied by the Sidoniar.s, who 
were supported by a fleet from Arados, and the Tyrians 
on their island suffered severely for the want of wood and 
water. Rib-hadad lost one part of the Byblian territory 
after another, and the inhabitants of Byblos had to 
sell their sons and daughters in payment of the pro¬ 
visions they imported from the sea. At last, when 
Rib-hadad had gone for help to Berytus, where an 
Egyptian officer was posted, his subjects revolted, shut 
the gates against his return, and joined the enemy. 1 

In the religious troubles under Amenophis IV. and 
his successors, the Egyptian power in Asia was reduced 
to nothing. Sethos I. (Setoy, about 1350 B.c.) had 
to begin the conquest anew. He slew the Bedouins, 
occupied Palestine and southern Phoenicia, made the 
Syrian magnates cut trees on the Lebanon for his 
buildings in Egypt, and fought, as it seems, with 
varying success against the Hittites. Neither Sethos, 
however, nor his son Ramses II., in spite of his 
victories, was able to subjugate the Hittites and the 
N. of Syria again. At last Ramses II. concluded a 
treaty with the Hittites, by which both empires re¬ 
cognised each other as equals and became friends. 
From that time (about 1320) onwards, Palestine and 
southern Phoenicia were for more than a century in the 
possession of the Egyptians. The boundary seems to 
have been formed by the Nahr el-Kelb, N. of Beirut, 
where three tablets of Ramses II. allude to his victories 
and fix the frontier; unfortunately, they are in very bad 
preservation. A visit which the king of Tyre paid to 
Egypt is mentioned in pap. Anastasi IV. verso 6, /. 3. 

The peaceful state of Syria was again disturbed, first 
by the decay of the Egyptian power under the weak suc¬ 
cessors of Ramses II. and by the internal troubles which 
led to the rise of the twentieth dynasty with Setnekht 
and Ramses III., and perhaps also by a similar decay 
of the very loosely organised Hittite empire. Then 
followed the great invasion of Syria by a migration of 
peoples from Asia Minor and Europe, who came both 
by land and by sea ; a migration about which some 
information has come down to us in the inscriptions 
of Ramses III. (about 1200 B.c. ), who defeated the 
invaders on the frontier of Egypt. The final result of 
this migration was the occupation of the coast of 
Palestine by the Zakari (in Dor) and the Philistines (in 
Ashkelon and the neighbouring towns). 

The empire of the Hittites henceforth disappears ; it 
is dissolved into a great number of smaller states. 
Ramses III. still maintained a part of Canaan and 
fought against the Amorites ; but under his feeble 
successors the power of the Pharaohs in Asia was 
again reduced to nought, although they never gave up 
the claim of supremacy over Palestine and Phoenicia. 
We possess part of an account of an official of the 
temple of Anion in Thebes, 2 who was sent by the high 

1 For the chronology of Rib-hadad’s letters see Knudtzon in 
Beitrdgezur Assyriologie, 4 288 ff. (1901). 

2 Published by Golenischeff, Receuil de Travaux , 21, 1899 ; 
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priest Hrihor and the prince of Tanis Smendes (after¬ 
wards the first king of the twenty-first dynasty, about 1075 
B.C. ), to Byblos in order to get timber front Lebanon 
for the sacred bark of the god, and brought a statue of 
the god with him for his protection. The Phoenicians 
still regarded the great god of Thebes with some awe ; 
nevertheless the Egyptian messenger was received with 
bad grace by Beder, prince of the Zakari of Dor {q.v .), 
and worse still by Zekar-ba'al prince of Byblos (see 
Gebal i.). The latter proved that neither he nor his 
ancestors had been subjects of the Pharaohs, and when 
at last he gave the timber on religious grounds, he ex¬ 
acted the promise that he should be paid for it on the 
envoy’s return. 

The father-in-law of Solomon, and afterwards, in 
Rehoboam’s time, Shishak, the first Pharoah of the 
twenty-second dynasty, once more renewed the Egyptian 
campaign to Palestine, but only with momentary 
success. Farther northward no Egyptian army again 
penetrated until the time of Pharaoh Necho in 608. 
There was no dominant power in Syria either, and the 
invasion of Syria by Tiglath-pileser I. who came to 
Arados and hunted in the Lebanon, was only a passing 
episode. So the Phoenician towns were left to them¬ 
selves ; the period of their rise and greatness begins, 
and with it the dominating position of Tyre in Phoenicia. 

The prosperity of Phoenicia was the result of sea- 
trade and colonisation. For a long time, scholars 

fi PhrPTiioinn ' vere inclined to P ut the beginning 

* . . of Phoenician colonisation into much 

* earlier times, and to suppose that in 

the second millennium B.c. they were dominant on all 
the islands and shores on the /Egean sea. We have 
since learnt, however, that this was a mistake. Cer¬ 
tainly the Phoenicians went to sea as early as in the 
time of Thutmosis III. and his successors, and on the 
other hand, numerous remains in Greece and Egypt 
prove that there was a lively intercourse between the 
E. and the Greeks of the Mycenaean period during 
the whole time of the Egyptian empire; but the 
Oriental people, which at this time was most nearly 
connected with Greece, were the inhabitants of Kaft; 
and we know now that this was not Phoenicia, but 
another country farther to the W. (cp §1). 

On the other hand, the Greeks of the Mycenaean 
time (with Crete and Argos as the great centres of their 
civilisation) were far more enterprising than scholars 
had supposed ; they came to the E. as mercenaries, 
pirates, and tradesmen, and brought their wares 
(Mycenaean pottery, arms, etc.) to Cyprus and Egypt. 
There can be no doubt that at a very early period 
(perhaps in connection with the great migration under 
Ramses III.) they settled on the southern coast of Asia 
Minor (Pamphylia)and in Cyprus, before the Phoenicians 
had any colonies there. In the time of the Amarna 
tablets there were no Phoenician colonies ; probably 
their colonisation did not begin before the twelfth 
century, and it never reached the extent which used 
often to be dreamt of. In Cyprus they founded Citium 
and some other places ; but to the zEgean sea they 
always came only as traders (as we see in Homer), and 
never possessed more than a few factories (probably on 
some islands, on the Isthmus of Corinth, etc.), from 
which they carried on their trade with the Greeks. 
This is the character of Phoenician colonisation gener¬ 
ally ; by far the larger number of the Phoenician 
colonies were mercantile settlements, factories, planted 
at sheltered points of the coast, or, still better, on a 
rocky island off it, like the towns of Phoenicia itself. 

For the task of occupying extensive territories, for 
subjugation of foreign peoples or even assertion of 
political supremacy over them, the Phoenician cities 
were not powerful enough ; they did not even possess 


cp Erman, ‘ Eine Reise nach Phoenicien im elften Jahrhundert 
vor Chr.’ in ZA, vol. 38 (1900). 
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the interior of the country adjacent to themselves. 
Never, for example, could such an idea have occurred 
to them as that of bringing a people like the Greeks to 
a condition of dependence. The history of Phoenician 
trade and colonisation presents many analogies with 
those of Portugal and Holland. The territory dis¬ 
covered by the Phoenicians and opened up to their 
commerce was much too large to be acquired by them. 
As a rule they were quite satisfied if they could carry on 
business in a peaceful way, exchanging the native raw 
products for the articles of industry and luxury pro¬ 
duced by the East; and for this purpose the small 
settlements they possessed furnished a sufficient basis of 
operations. This fully explains (i) why the colonies 
continued to be dependent on the mother country ; (2) 
how it came about that, when the nation within whose 
territory they lay gained in political and commercial 
strength, these colonies could, quite easily and without 
a struggle, disappear completely and leave no trace (as 
for example on the yEgean, and for the most part also 
in Sicily); (3) how it was that their influence on the 
nations with whom they had dealings was always so 
slight and for the most part limited to trade trans¬ 
actions and the transmission of manual dexterities. 

Colonisation of a more thorough order, out of which sprang 
large and flourishing new commonwealths, occurred only in 
Cyprus and on the north coast of Africa. Besides this, Gades, 
and some other colonies in the land of Tarshish— i.e ., Southern 
Spain—ought Io he mentioned here. When we consider the 
smallness of the mother-country, this achievement was indeed 
of itself no inconsiderable performance, rendered possible only 
by the fact that a great proportion of the settlers came from the 
Syro-Palestinian interior, the Phoenician towns in many cases 
supplying only the leaders and mercantile aristocracy of the new 
community. Occasionally also, as the legendary story of the 
founding of Carthage shows, internal disputes may have led to 
the migration of the defeated party. 

All the Phoenician colonies were anciently regarded 
as having been founded from Tyre, and so far as the 
towns of Cyprus and North Africa are concerned this 
is confirmed by all our other information. It cannot be 
shown that any other of the Phoenician towns planted 
colonies. 1 We shall see that within the same period 
Tyre had a leading position also in home politics. 

A splendid picture of the commerce of Tyre is given 
by Ezekiel 2 ( 27 ). The prophet represents the nations 

7 Trade as tlie servants Tyre ; but this is only 

industries t0 heighten t ^ le impression of the queenly 
city’s greatness. It is plain that the 
Phoenicians had commercial relations with countries in 
which they neither had nor could have any colonies. 

Apart from Ezekiel, and from the evidence of Greek writers, 
we have the four Greek words xit&v (mn3), xp v<r °* (pn), oQoin) 
and na\\aKL<% as records of early Phoenician trade 

with Greeks. In Egypt we are told of a ‘Tyrian quarter’ at 
Memphis (TvptW crTparoircBov, Herod. 2 112). The friendly 
relations between Hiram and Solomon (who had command of 
the harbours of Edom) enabled the Phoenicians to carry out 
(with Solomon) naval expeditions to the coasts of the Arabian 
Sea and the Indian Ocean as far as Ophir (1 K. 9 26^ 10 22). 
With the loss of Edom this field of activity was closed ; on a 
later attempt of the men of Judah to reopen it see Jehoshaphat. 

The Phoenicians had also an overland trade, though 
this was less important than the waterborne. First in 
importance as Phoenician marts were the great trading 
cities of Syria—Damascus, Hamath, etc. It is certain, 
however, that Phoenician merchants had also direct 

1 Two apparent exceptions—(i.) Leptis between the two 

Syrtes, the founding of which is attributed by Sallust (Jug. 78) 
to Sidonians whom internal dissensions had driven from their 
home, and (ii.) the island Oliaros near Paros which is called by 
Heraklides Ponticus in Steph. Byz. cbroi/cta—are to 

be explained hy the extended use, mentioned above, of the name 
Sidonians. Leptis, which Pliny (576) speaks of as a Tyrian 
settlement, was really founded by the Carthaginians about 
512 B.c. Nor is any weight to be attached to the facts that 
according to Steph. Byz. the island Melos was originally called 
Byblis from its mother town, and that Tarsus (which was not 
Phoenician at all) is in Dio Chrysost. ( Or . 33 14) represented 
as being colonised from Aradus, not, as the other authorities 
have it, from Argos. 

2 The text is unfortunately not free from corruption (see 
especially w . 19 23). See Canneh, Chilmad, Javan, § 1, etc. 
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relations with regions much more remote—Babylon, 
Nineveh, and various trade centres of Asia Minor and 
Armenia, as well as of Arabia. Detailed information, 
beyond what is known of ancient oriental commerce in 
general, is wanting here. The sketch given by Ezekiel 
( 27 ) tells us only that all the peoples there enumerated 
brought their wares to the Tyrians, and this is quite 
accurate. It does not often occur that a centre of sea 
trade is also at the same time a city with extensive inland 
commerce. There can be no doubt whatever that the 
land commerce of the Semitic world was mainly in the 
hands of Syrian (Aramaean) merchants, and, next to 
these, in the hands of Arabian tribes living in the desert. 
It was by this agency that the wares of the East were 
brought to Tyre and the other cities of Phoenicia, where 
the products of the West, and of the native industries 
of Phoenicia, were received in exchange for them. In 
particular it may be regarded as certain that, apart 
from a short-lived attempt under Hiram, the Phoenicians 
never themselves brought from the country of its pro¬ 
duction the frankincense with which its merchants 
supplied the Mediterranean coasts (Herod. 3107). 
Originally the incense-trade was from hand to hand; 
but afterwards, from the beginning of the last millen¬ 
nium B.C. , the S. Arabian tribes—the Sabneans, and 
still more the Minaeans—themselves took it up and 
sent yearly caravans to the Mediterranean centres of 
civilisation. 

Herodotus (1 1) narrates : 4 the Phoenicians as soon as 
they had arrived on the Syrian coast from their original 
seaton the shore of the Erythman (Arabian) Sea at once 
began to make extensive voyages, and exported Egyptian 
and Assyrian (i.e., according to the terminology of 
Herodotus, Babylonian) wares.’ The picture thus given, 
though anachronistic, quite accurately expresses the 
essential features of Phoenician trade. Just as the history 
of the Syrian countries and the course of their civilisation 
was determined by their intermediate position between 
Babylon and Egypt, the two great foci of civilisation, 
so also it was from these countries that the Syro- 
Phoenician merchants derived not only many of their 
wares but also above all the patterns from which they 
worked, and their first artistic processes and methods. 

By the Greeks the Phoenicians were regarded as the masters of 
invention; not only glass-making (cp Glass, § 1), the preparation 
of purple and metal-work, but even weights, measures, and the art 
of writing (see Writing) were carried back to them. The actual 
state of the case is certainly quite otherwise ; not one of these 
discoveries was of Phoenician origin. All these conveniences the 
Phoenicians in common with the other Syrian peoples borrowed ; 
but they carried them much farther after the appropriation. 

Although the Phoenician cities drew a large pro¬ 
portion of their commercial wares from the interior, 
an extensive and busy native industry soon arose. 
Phoenician purple, Phoenician garments in colour, and 
Phoenician metal-work were specially famous, as the 
Homeric poems abundantly show (see II. 6 289, Od. 
I5415; //. 2374 r, Od. 46 i 8 , 13288 15460, II. II20). In 
(X/. 15 425 Sidon is spoken of as 4 rich in copper* 
(7ro\yxaX/cos). Similarly the bronze and silver paterae 
with engraved work after an Egyptianising style 
which have been found in the palace of Kalah 
(Nimrud), at Prasneste in Latium, and elsewhere, are 
of Phoenician workmanship. The Egyptian monu¬ 
ments, too, frequently mention, in catalogues of tribute, 
Phoenician vessels of gold and silver, as also of iron and 
copper, often with blue and red enamel (WMM, As. u. 
Eur. 306). 

The character of the Phoenician merchant nation, so 
receptive, so practical and soberminded, is nowhere 
. . more strikingly seen than in the region of 
r * art. The question as to the essential nature 
of Phoenician art has for long been one of the most 
burning and difficult in the whole field of archaeology. 
The difficulty lay partly in the fact that until now 
from Phoenicia itself only a very few monuments, 
none at all of a date earlier than the Persian period, 
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have come down to us. The chief trouble, however, 
was created by the investigators themselves, who set 
out in search of a ' Phoenician style' and could not 
find one. The solution of the problem is very simple ; 
we are now able to say very positively that there never 
was such a thing as a Phoenician style. Phoenician 
art, like that of Syria in general, simply exhibits in 
combination the motifs derived by it from a variety of 
quarters (in the first instance mainly from Babylon and 
Egypt), without any attempt at fusing them into any 
higher essential unity. 

The stele of kin^ Yehawmelek of Byblos (Persian period) 
represents the king, in Persian dress and bearing, before a seated 
goddess who is exactly reproduced after the pattern of Isis and 
Hathor with cow’s horns and the sun-disk upon her head. Over 
her head hovers, as in all Egyptian steles, the winged sun- 
disk (Perrol and Chipiez, Art in Phoenicia, 1 69, fig. 23). This 
is typically Phoenician. A stele of Marathus exhibits a god in 
Egyptian dress, wearing an Egyptian helmet with the ura:us 
serpent, and holding in his right hand an Egyptian hooked sword. 
With his left hand he holds, in Assyrio-Babylonian fashion, a 
lioness by the legs ; his feet rest upon a lioness who in turn stands 
upon a hill-like pedestal— -motifs which Hitlile-Asiatic art de¬ 
veloped still further from Babylonian models. Above the god 
hover two Egyptian emblems ; the moon (crescent, with full moon 
shown within) and the winged sun-disk (op. cit. 2 n, fig. 7). 


A few examples may be given of the way in which 
borrowed artistic symbols were so modified as to lose 
their original meaning. The Egyptian emblem of the 
moon became a half-moon, with the sun or a star above 
it ; the sphinx became womanlike in form ; the urmus 
serpents dependent from the winged sun-disk were 

changed into a bird’s tail; out of the cross grew 
l o 1 1 

the symbol /\ so familiar on Phoenician seals and 

Carthaginian steles, having, apparently, arms and legs 
added to it. In decoration, however, Phoenician art 
(and Syrian art generally) shows a certain independence 
in its employment of flower-like ornaments—lotos 
blossoms and rosettes—or of ornaments taken from 
the animal world, such as heads of wild goats, oxen, 
lions, and so forth. In this field a decorative 1 Western- 
Asiatic' mixed style was developed, which, as already 
indicated, began to exert an influence on Greek art from 
the ninth century onwards. 

For the rest, the art of Syria and Phoenicia follows 
the * fashion,' that is, the ruling power. In the second 
millennium p. c. Egyptian models prevail ; with the rise 
of Assyrian ascendancy, Assyrio-Babylonian motifs come 
more strongly into play; and these in their turn had to 
give place to the influence of Persia. Alongside of these 
Asiatic models, however, from the sixth century onwards, 
the influence of Greek art made itself increasingly felt, 
and had already become predominant within the Persian 
period, in the first instance in the technique (e.g ., in 
coins), and soon afterwards in motif as well. 

In one department the Phoenicians maintained their 
superiority—that of navigation. Even in Xenophon's 

Q w - ,. time, when the Greeks, especially the 

9. navigation. Athenians> had long been keen rivals 

of the Phoenicians by sea, and had defeated them in 
naval battles, a great Phoenician merchantman was re¬ 
garded as a pattern of order and of practical outfitting 
(Xen. CEc. 811); and still later even Strabo speaks of 
the absolute supremacy of the Phoenicians in the arts of 
seamanship (xvi. 2 23 ). When Sennacherib caused Syrian 
carpenters to build him a fleet upon the Tigris for the 
subjugation of the Babylonians, he manned it with 
Tyrian, Sidonian, and Greek (Cyprian) sailors, just as 
Alexander brought Phoenician ships to Thapsacus on 
the Euphrates for his projected Arabian campaign 
(Arr. vii. 19 3). When the Egyptians under Psam- 
metichus and Necho brought together a fleet it consisted 
mainly of Phoenicians ; and it was by Phoenicians that, 
under Necho, the circumnavigation of Africa was ac¬ 
complished (Herod. 442). In the fleet of Xerxes the 
Phoenicians (and of these the Sidonians) supplied the 
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best vessels (Herod. 70 ). The war between the Greeks 
and the Persians was pre-eminently a struggle between 
the sea-power of Greece and that of Phoenicia. 

We proceed now to a brief survey of the Phoenician 
religion. 

The Phoenicians applied to their gods the term *eifm 1 
less frequently than the longer form, 'alonim (so in 
.p .. . , the inscriptions of Eshmunazar and 

under Ivin!? Yehawmelek), fern. 'alonol{ in Plautus), 

conceptions, J“ st as '? ” eb ' , ,he P ,a - and in 

^ Aram, the lengthened form tldh, came 

to be the forms in common use (cp Names, § 114 f). 
The general word for * goddess' in the Semitic dialects 
is either ildt (ep below) or 'Altar (Bab. istar) ; but the 
Phoenicians employed exclusively the form * Allart, 
* Astoret (with the feminine terminations added to the 
feminine word). 

Like other Semites, they believed that these divine 
powers can enter into relations with human communities, 
and that when they do so they accord them their pro¬ 
tection and live a common life with their clients. They 
bestow blessing, prosperity, and victory, grant increase 
of the flocks and herds, and of the field, and in return 


have a share in all that their worshippers acquire or 
enjoy, above all in the common meal and in the spoil. 
In this, essentially, do worship and sacrifice consist (cp 
Sacrifice). The tutelary deities are the lords and 
kings of the community which worships them ; the 
community and each individual member of it are their 
servants or handmaidens or even their Metoikoi ( ger , 
very common in Phcen. proper names), their proteges, 
taken up and cared for by them. [Cp Stranger.] 
Connected with this is the idea that the gods are the blood- 
relations of their worshippers—an idea which the Phoenicians 
shared wilh the rest of the Semites, as is shown in the proper 
names which designate an individual as the brother or sister, 
father or mother, son or daughter of the divinity (see Abi-, 
A.mmi-, Names in, etc.). These names, however, are not of 
frequent occurrence among the Phoenicians; the idea that 
underlies them had plainly ceased to be intelligible. 


The gods manifest themselves to men in objects the 
most diverse. Not unfrequently in rocks and 
mountains ; thus the name given by the Greeks to the 
conspicuous headland between Byblos and Tripolis 
(‘Theouprosopon’), plainly represents the Phoenician 
Pint* el; see PenUEL. Near Theouprosopon there is a 
dedicatory inscription to Zeus (Renan, Miss, en Phtn. 
146), obviously the El of the headland. Another form 
of manifestation was in trees and animals, especially in 
serpents. Still more prevalent, and manifestly also of 
greater antiquity, is the idea that the god has taken up 
his abode in movable stones or bits of wood. These 
are veritable fetishes, which can be carried about every¬ 
where, and in which, accordingly, the divinity in the 
primitive nomad stage could accompany the tribe on its 
wanderings. Such ‘ animated stones' were supposed 
to have fallen from heaven, and were called by the 
Phoenicians patTvXia — i.e., bait-el, ’God’s house’ ; cp 
Jacob's pillar at Bethel 2 (see Massebah). These 
stones may originally perhaps have remained unhewn ; 
but in later times it became usual to give them a 
certain form—either a cone, or an obelisk with a 
pyramid-shaped head, or even a simple stele. 

Such ‘set-up' stones were to be found in every cull 3 and at 
every altar; they form the most usual dedicatory offering to the 


1 More particularly in the names 'AbcCelim (’A0£tjAi po*, 
Renan, Miss, en PhJn. 709, in meaning identical with *Abd’alonim 
’A/ 36 aAu>yvpos), servant of the gods ; Amafeltm , maidservant 
of the gods, Mattdn elitn (gift of the gods, cp Muthunilim , ClL 
8 10525), Kalb'eUm , dog of the gods (CIS 1 49; abbreviated to 
kalba , ib. 52). 

2 Cp Philo Bybl. fr. 2, 19, where the baitylia are spoken of 
as an invention of Uranos; Damascius (Pit. Isid., ed. Wesler- 
mannjap. Didol], 94, 203) has it that rH>v j 3 aiTi/AiW a\\ov aAAu 
avaKuaOai de< 3 , Kp<$yw, Au, ‘HAiw, toi? aAAow. Hence b&tulus, 
a species of magic stone, in Pliny (37 135 etc.). 

3 Thus from the coins of Byblos we know of the cones in the 
court of the great temple, where the goddess of the town had 
her seat, and similar objects were to be found in the sanctuary 
of Aphrodite at Paphos, which, though Greek, was strongly 
influenced by Phoenicia. 
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divinity. By the Phoenicians, as by the Hebrews and other 
Canaanites, they were called masscbath (cp CIS 144—a 
ma$>§ebah at Kition dedicated to Eshmun ; for votive and burial 
steles, as in the Piraeus Inscr., see Rev. Arch. 3 ser. 11 5 ; CIS 
1 116 etc.) or, otherwise, nasib ( CIS 1139—3 nasib at Kition 
dedicated to Baalshamem ; cp the Malkiba'al steles [see below]; 
Steph. Byz.^ s.v . Nicri/ 3 t? [called Nacri/ 3 i? by Philo, 8]; 
aypaivet Si, $»jcri «l»iAwv, Nacrt/ 3 i? t a? crT^jAa? ; o Se Ovpavto<; 
vccri^iy, (furjcn , arj/naiVei 177 Qotvttaov $toi rfj \C0oi ovyKt-ipevot 
<rvp.<f>opT}TOt ,—in other words, cairns or stone-heaps like the Gr. 
eppara, out of which on a precisely similar manner arose the 
hewn Hermae or symbols of Hermes). Another name is 
IJammdn, which in Phoenician must have been quite current 
(see below); it occurs also in OT (Is. 178 279, etc.) in con- 
junction with the Asherim ; so too in Palmyra. The name is 
probably identical with the ’Appovveis of the Phoenician 
temples, from whose mystic inscriptions, according to Philo 
(1 5), Sanchuniathon derived his w'isdom. The origin of the 
name is uncertain ; Hammanim in the OT is best translated 
‘ham man-pillars.' 1 Stone-cones of the kind described are 
often found delineated in the Carthaginian steles, also upon 
a stele from Libybzeum ( CIS 1 138). Cp Massehah. 

In close association with the stone-pillar we find the 
erected pole, or the tree-stump, precisely as in the 
Grecian cultus. This is called Asherah (rntrtf) as in 
Hebrew (see Asherah). Copies of it in clay are very 
often found in the ruins of the temples of Cyprus. 

A representation of a goddess, in clay, has been found in 
Cyprus, sitting within the tree-trunk of Ashera (cp Ohnefalsch- 
Richter, Kypros, 1 171 ; 2 Tab. 17 2), and we hear in the in¬ 
scription of Ma'sfib of ‘ the Astarte in the Ashera.' The word 
Asherah might therefore be used as a divine name. The only 
known instance of this, however, is Abd-asrat (also Abd-asirta) in 
the Amarna letters, where Asrat is always written with the deter¬ 
minative sign of deity. 


A variety of these poles may plainly be seen in 
Carthage steles; and closely associated with them, 
perhaps, are the quickly fading flowers and rootless 
plants of the Adonis gardens at the Adonis festival (cp 
Adonis). 

As to the origin of these modes of worship, Philo ( 28 ) 
relates that Usoos the brother of Hypsouranios of Tyre 
(cp below, § 12), after a sea voyage on a tree-trunk, 
erected two steles to the Fire and the Wind, worship¬ 
ping them and making an offering of the blood of 
beasts. After the death of the two brothers, staves 
were consecrated to them, the steles adored, and their 
memory commemorated in a yearly feast. These staves 
and steles are the Asherim and Massebahs or Hammanim 
—in the first instance doubtless, in Philo's view, some 
specially holy and ancient objects in Tyre. 

When a people becomes settled, not only does it 
itself undergo a change as it accommodates itself to the 
land which it tills, the city it inhabits, the mountains 
and streams of its chosen home ; its gods also no 
longer continue the same. They too abandon their 
nomadic life, settle, and become the lords of the soil 
upon which they are worshipped. 

Thus an El or Ilat (or Astarte) becomes the ba'al or 
baalat of a definite locality, the god or goddess of 

11. Gods without s , ome P articu1ar lo ' vn or hm - Such 

proper names. *' ,nu ‘ e ,f f e . ! n , Phoeni f l ia - 

c I hus the god of Sidon is called 

‘ Baal-sidon ’ (CIS i. 3 18 [Eshmunazar], Inscr. of 
Piraeus, Rev. Arch. 3 ser. 11 5; on the gods of Tyre 
see below). The ‘goddess of Byblos’ is invoked as 
‘the mistress, the Baalat of Gebal' (CIS 11, cp 
Gebal, t). Rib-hadad too gives her this title in all his 
letters (the name is always written ideographicallv). 
In Karthadast (Kition) of Cyprus the peuple worship 
the god of the Lebanon on the mainland opposite, as 


1 Baal-hamman was the chief deity of Punic N. Africa 
(found also in Libybamm, CAST 138). He is the god of the 
hammdn-stele in which he had his abode, and the steles 
dedicated to him frequently bear the enigmatical name 3^ 
(CIS 1 123 147 194 195 380 ; Hadrumetum, 9). Similarly 
the god Melki'aStart in Umm el-'Awamid, S. of Tyre (CIS 1 8) 
and in the neighbouring JMa'sub are designated El-hamman. 
His female counterpart is‘the Astarte in the Asherah of El- 
hamman.’ Xlelki’astart is in fact the El-hamman. The numen 
occupying his Jianimdn -pillar (Ba'al-hamman) is naturally his 
inferior, who in turn has an Asherah’ in which dwells a female 
being, an Astarte. 


4 Baal-Iibanon, their lord' (C/.SI5). 1 Among the hills 
behind Sidon there occurs a Zet/s 6 peios — i.e., a 
mountain-god pure and simple—to whom in an 
inscription (Renan, Miss. 397) two lions are dedicated. 

A god can also take his name from specified 
attributes ascribed to him at a particular place of 
worship, or from his association with some particular 
religious object or custom. 

A well-known instance of this kind is the Baal-Berith 
Ty.?/.] at Shechem : there was also a ‘god of dancing’ (Lat. 
Jupiter Balmarcodes, Gk. liadpdpKujs Koipavos Ktdpojv'), a god 
worshipped with festal dances at the sanctuary of Der el- 
Kal'a in the mountains behind Beriit (cp CIG 4536, CIL 3 155, 
Cler.-Ganneau, Rev. if Arch. Orient. 2 ; Euting, SB A 

1887, p. 407, no. 129). Most renowned of all is Baal-hamman 
(see above, § 10). 

All these gods and goddesses are strictly nameless, 
and are merely powers possessing a specified sphere of 
influence. So also with Ba'al-samem (see below, § 12). 
There is no god Ba'al and goddess Ba'alat. It is only 
very rarely that a genuine proper name occurs at all. 
The God of Tyre (Ba'al Sor) indeed bears the name 
Melkart (cp §12); but even this is really no proper 
name but a compound of Melek Kart , king of the city. 
For worshippers, the god of their home, or of the 
temple which they frequent, is ’the Ba'al' or ‘the 
Ba'alat' without qualification, and in ordinary life no 
other phraseology is used (cp 1 Y^.\l ff.) 

There is no need to specify what particular god is intended. 
It is quite usual, therefore, to give children such .names as 
Hanniba'al, ‘favour of Baal’; ‘Azru-ba'al, ‘help of Ba'al’; 
Ba'al'azar, ‘ Ba'al helps ’; Baal-haniin, ‘|Baal is favourable ’; 'Abd- 
Ba'al, ‘servant of Baal’; Adoni-Ba'al, ‘ Baal is lord,’etc. In these 
cases the giver as a rule has in his mind some such god as 
Ba'al-hamman, Ba'al-samen, Baal-sidon, or the like. Often 
enough too, the god’s name falls away altogether, and we get 
such names as Hanan or Hanno, ‘Abdo, etc. 

It is easy to understand how, ultimately, this should 
have given rise to the feeling that there was an absolute 
god Ba al of whom the individual Ba alim are only 
forms. This feeling must have developed greatly in 
Babylonia, and, to a certain extent, also among the 
Aramaeans, where Bel, Aram. Bel, actually became the 
proper name of a definite deity. It found its way into 
Phoenicia as well. In the first instance foreigners 
naturally formed the belief that there was a single 
Phoenician deity Baal. The Egyptians took over his 
cult and—in the new kingdom—worshipped him as 
identical with Sutekh (Set). The Greeks always desig¬ 
nate him by his Aramaic name as Belos, 3 and identify 
him with Zeus,—and rightly, for everywhere the Baal 
of a place is the highest god of its proper pantheon. 
Similarly they explained BaaXrts (so Philo, 2 25) or BijXtfis 
(Melito in Cureton, Spic. Syr. 44 ; Hesych.) as the 
proper name of the goddess of Byblos. At last the 
Phoenicians themselves followed the example, at least 
in their system of the gods—the idea is found in Philo. 
In the native inscriptions indeed, and so, we may infer, 
in their worship, it never found a place; only one 
Greek inscription, from the neighbourhood of Antara- 
dos, mentions an altar of B^Xos ; here doubtless the 
Syrian, not the Phoenician, deity is intended (Renan, 
op. cit. 104). 

Ba'alat is never employed in the formation of proper 
names, and is indeed of somewhat rare occurrence 
anywhere ; to denote the feminine divinity the name 
Astart is ordinarily used. In the religious conception, 
indeed, there is no difference between the two, only 
Astarte needs no complement of the name of a place ; 
but the Astarte in the Asherah of El-hamman mentioned 

1 In Philo 2 7 these gods appear as mighty primaeval 
men, from whom the mountains which they occupy (<Iu/ 
ex par rjo’ai') took their names. Thus the Lebanon, Antilibanus, 
Kasius, mount B padv. 

2 It may here be remarked once for all that, later, the 
Aramaic form crept into use in all divine names. Philo has 
only the form B7A09. A late inscription from Beiytus (Lebas, 
III. 1854 *f) presents both forms in the two contiguous names 
’A/ 3 i 6 / 3 »jAou and ’O gepfia\ov. In Africa the pronunciation ba'al 
alone is found : cp Hannibal, Hasdrubal, etc. Serv. ad Ain. 
I729 ; ‘ Saturnus . . . lingua punica Bal deus dicitur.’ The 
identification of Kronos and Baal is rare. 
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above might equally well have been called baalath 
hd-ashcrah. 

The Greeks were cjuite correct when for the most part they 
applied the designation Astarte to the goddess of Byblos (Cic. 
Nat. Deor. 359, Plut. de Is. 15). In Tyre Hiram I. built a 
temple to Astarte (Menander ap. Jos. c. Ap. 118, cp Philo 
224). Itoba'al I. was priest of Astarte before he became 
king. In Sidon Astarte is the principal divinity (so throughout 
the OT; similarly, e.g., Lucian, Dea Syr. 4). The Kings Esh- 
inunazar I. and his son Tabnitare priests; the latter’s sister, the 
queen-mother Am'astart, is priestess of Astarte (cp inscr. of 
Tabnit and Eshm. II.); the king Bod'astart raised a building 
to her (C/S 1 4). By the side of the goddess of the city we 
find also in Sidon an ‘Astarte of the Baal of Heaven’ (see 
below). From what we know we may presume that all the 
Phoenician towns had an Astarte as tutelary deity. 

Alongside of Astarte is found the name Ilat, 'goddess’ 
(cp above). Ilat had her priests in Carthage (C/S 
I243/), and, under the name ' the lady Ilat,’ a temple 
in Sulci. On the other hand, El is never found as the 
designation of any definite deity, and, even in personal 
names, occurs only in inscriptions from Byblos, in 
striking contrast to the Hebrew and Arabic usage 1 (cp 
NAMES, § 25). The same remark applies to ' adon , 

' lord. ’ The true name of the god known to the 
Greeks as Adonis is undiscovered. Perhaps he 

remained nameless in the culms, and it may well be 
that the case is similar with El. The ancients, indeed, 
have much to tell us of El (whom they identify with 
Kronos). Philo informs us that TfXos was made with 
four wings, of which two are at rest and the other two 
outstretched; also, he had two eyes open and two 
closed, so as to show that in sleeping he also waked 
and in resting flew. Upon his head he wore (after the 
Egyptian manner) two feathers. From this description 
De Vogii6 (Melanges d' Arch. Orient. 109) has identi¬ 
fied him, perhaps rightly, upon Phoenician seals. His 
first seat was at Byblos ; later he presented Byblos to 
Baaltis, Berytus to Poseidon and the Cabiri. In 
conformity with this, we find in Steph. Byz. the 
founding of Byblos and Berytus ascribed to Kronos. 
Thus the El of Byblos is probably one of the gods 
of the Byblos district. Accordingly El forms an ele¬ 
ment of the name of the king of Byblos, Elpa’al 
(^ysS n), known to us from coins; and also probably, 
in spite of the elision of n, in *Evu\os (Arrian, 

ii. 156 )— i.e., ’Ainel, ‘ Eye of El.’ In this case El (as 
Baal elsewhere) must be regarded as the abbreviation 
of some fuller divine name. But a similar El must also 
have been worshipped in other towns. It is stated by 
Philo (ii. I824 ; fr. S4/.) that human sacrifices were 
offered to Kronos, and the Greek historians constantly 
speak of Kronos as the god to whom in Phoenicia, 
Carthage, and Sardinia, children were sacrificed. 2 This 
Kronos is certainly El, who, according to Philo, 
offered up his only son Ieou$ (cp Isaac, § 3) in time 
of famine to his father Uranos, and also killed his son 
Sadidos and a daughter. Whether there was a separate 
El in every individual town, or whether he, too, had a 
no longer ascertainable proper name (such perhaps as 
El-Hamnian Melki’astart) we cannot say. 

As man’s civilisation and culture advance, the great 
cosmical forces, on which the course of the world 
depends, acquire for him increasing interest and im¬ 
portance. At first the community of worship takes no 
account of them at all. Sun, moon, and stars, it is 
thought, roll on in their courses unconcerned about 
men ; the seasons come and go whether man sacrifices, 
or refrains from sacrificing, to the celestial powers by 
whom these changes are ordered. It is on the local 

1 On the other hand in Syrian territory a god is found in 
the inscriptions of Zenjirli and Gerjin, among the gods of 
Ja’udi, but always mentioned after the god Hadad. Along 
with El is named the god Rkb-’el (pronunciation unknown), 
who seems to have been the chief divinity of Sam’al (Bauinschrift 
ed. Sachau, S/iAlE, 1896, p. 1051) and hears the title JV2 SjDt 
‘ lord of the house ’ (inscr. of Panamu) [cp WRS, Rel. Sent. 94 n.]. 

2 Plato, Minos, 315; Diodor. 13 86 2O14; cp Justin, 186 ; 
Plut. de superst. 13; Porphyr. de abstin. 2 $6; Suidas, 
ZapSavtos yeAws = schol. Od. 20302, etc. 
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powers who stand under these greater powers that the 
prosperity a man desires in his own immediate circle 
and in the home depends—fruitfulness of field and 
flock, success in trade, victory in war. To these 
local deities prayers are made and sacrifices offered, 
and to them the grateful worshipper returns thanks 
when the god has ' heard his voice and blessed him,’ as 
the standing formula in the Phoenician inscriptions runs. 
Hence these local gods live with, and in, nature, like 
the 'Lord’ worshipped at Byblos (see Adonis), who 
according to the legend, was killed while hunting the 
boar far up in Lebanon, near the fountain of ’Afka, 
whereupon the spring became red with his blood 
(Lucian, l.c.). 

Similar religious observances are met with elsewhere 
also. In Tyre the awaking (/yepais ; Menand., ap. 
Jos. c. Ap. 118, § 119) of Melkart-Heracles was cele¬ 
brated in the Macedonian month Peritios (Feb.-March, 
according to the Tyrian calendar; cp Gutschmid, 
A 7 . Schr. 4 474 ff.) ; his death in the West occurs in 
colonial legends. In other places the gods are associ¬ 
ated with other elements. Thus the god of Berytus 
doubtless a ‘ Baal Berut,’ is treated as god of the sea 
(Poseidon; Philo, 225). A Poseidon, to whom offerings 
were thrown into the sea, is found also in Carthage 
(Diod. 1883, Polyb. 79); but the name by which he was 
there called is not known. Similarly, in Sidon honour 
was paid to a 6a\aaatos r /evs (Hesych., s.v.). In 
Berytus, according to Philo ( 2 ii 172527), he has associ¬ 
ated with him seven other gods, the sons of Sydyk, ‘the 
righteous’ (2 n 20— i.e., pns), the discoverers and patrons 
of navigation, called the Kabiri, ‘ great gods.' We know 
that their worship also reached Greece ; but its Phoenician 
form is quite obscure. 

No such deities are found upon the inscriptions ; perhaps we 
should identify them with the Phoenician Pataikoi mentioned by 
Herod. (837), dwarf-like images placed at the bows of the 
ships (see Castor and Pollux)— modifications of the grotesque 
Besa (Bes) figures (which the Egyptians of the New Kingdom 
borrowed from the Semites and prized so highly) which appear 
so frequently upon Phoenician monuments. 1 

When, with the advance in civilisation, the good 
things of life for which man cares and toils increase, 
when his interests and connections, both political and 
commercial, are extended, and the community steps 
forth from its narrow isolation into a larger world, the 
local gods no longer suffice. There arises the need for 
higher powers who can exert their influence and extend 
their protection everywhere throughout the world. At 
the same time the religious conceptions are raised and 
intensified ; man begins to realise his dependence upon 
the great cosmic powers, and feels the necessity of 
coming into close relations with them. Its influence is 
shown in two opposite directions ; in the elevation of 
the local deities to a rank in which their influence is not 
local, or at least not exclusively so, and in the intro¬ 
duction into the local worships of the great cosmic 
powers, with the development of a worship specially 
dedicated to them, which gradually pushes into the 
background and ultimately supersedes the cults of the 
old local deities. Among the Israelites the first of 
these two processes triumphed and obtained undivided 
supremacy ; the tribal-god Yahwe became the universal 
God—the ruler of heaven and of earth, besides whom 
there is no other. Elsewhere we usually find the two 
processes going on side by side, with no consciousness 
of their mutual opposition. So it was in Phoenicia. 

We have already seen how it came to pass that the 
local deities rose to a position of larger significance. 
It was quite natural that the god who had protected 
Tyre and made it great and prosperous should continue 
to grant his aid when his worshippers removed to 
distant lands and founded cities there ; and that the 
goddess of Byblos and other Astartes should manifest 

1 W. M. Muller's conjecture (As. u. Eur. 310) that they are 
derived from the Babylonian Izdubar-type seems highly 
probable. 
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themselves as givers of prosperity and fruitfulness, and 
as patrons of sexual life, not within the narrow confines 
of the city alone ; to those who worshipped them they 
became gods capable of showing their power far and wide 
over the earth. For this reason it was that foreigners also 
turned to them and, to gain their protection, dedicated 
to them altars and temples. The festival of Adonis, 
for example, was celebrated throughout the Phoenician 
world ; the god of Lebanon was worshipped in Cyprus, 
etc. Of still greater importance in this connection is 
the similarity of the functions of the various gods, the 
Baals, Astartes (’Astaroth), etc., leading as it does 
inevitably to the view that they are all but forms of 
one and the same mighty universal being. They are 
deemed to be the gods who rule the world and regulate 
all the phenomena of the cosmos. Here, especially, 
the Babylonian conception that the gods manifest 
themselves in the stars, finds a place (so Astarte, 
according to Philo, 224). In the cultus all these views 
are represented ; but the local tie, by which their 
worshippers stand to them in a quite different relation 
from that which they occupy towards similar gods of 
neighbouring plaees, still subsists. In feeling, how¬ 
ever, and in religious idea, the sense of this local tie 
retreats more and more into the background, and 
ultimately its place is taken by the larger, more 
generalised conception of the Baal , the Astarte , etc., 
spoken of above. 

There are instances, however, of the opposite develop¬ 
ment also. In isolated eases in the Phoenician cities, 
on the evidence of proper names, we can trace the 
worship of the sun-god Shemesh (Adoni-semes, CIS 
188 [Idaliuni] ; Abd-semes, ib. 116 [Sidon] ; 107 

[Citium]), and of the moon-god Yerah 1 (’Abd-yerah, 
on a seal, TSBA 5456). Reference in this connection 
may be made also to the earth - goddess, invoked ia 
Carthage, along with the sun and the moon (Polyb. 
7 9), of whom Philo has much to say. 

Above all, however, worship was given to the 4 god 
of heaven ' lkial-Samem. 

His temples are found in Tyre, 2 in Umm el-‘Awamid ( CIS 
1 7), Carthage '(ib. 379), on the Hawk's Island near Sulci in 
Sardinia (ib. 139). He is the Zev? knovpavios of the altar in 
Sarba beside the Nahr el-Kelb near Beirut (Renan, op. cit. 
332). Carthage borrowed his cult from Cyprus (Just. 18 5). 
To the religious consciousness of a later age he became the 
chief deity, equivalent to the Greek Zeus (cp Plautus, Pan. 
5 6 f.) ; he alone of all the gods is by Philo explained not 
as a deified man, but as the sun, who has been invoked from 
the earliest times (2 5). This narrows the conception far too 
much, although we may assume that he was believed to manifest 
himself particularly in the sun. 

Corresponding to the ‘ god of heaven ' we have the 
‘goddess of heaven,’ the ‘Astarte of the heaven of 
Baal ’ (^yn c:? mnrv)» to whom we find Esmun’azar 
setting up a temple by the side of the sanctuary of 
Baal-Sidon—a temple which is not to be confounded 
with that 4 of our lady Astarte in the sea-land (coast- 
land).’ This goddess was worshipped by other Syrian 
tribes as well. 

Herodotus calls her Aphrodite Urania (i. 105 131), and (very 
incorrectly) regards the sanctuary of the goddess of Askelon 
[Atargatis— i.e. , the ‘Attar (Astarte) of the god ‘Ate (see Atar¬ 
gatis)] as the centre of diffusion from which her worship passed 
to Cyprus and Cythera. Compare also the ‘A tarsamain — i.e ., 
Atar of heaven (an Aramaic form)—worshipped by an Arabian 
nomad tribe (Asur-bani-pal, col. viii. 112124: cp KA TP) 
148 414), and the 4 queen of heaven,' worshipped in Jerusalem 
(Jer. 7 18 44 17^). The merchants of Citium brought the cult 
of their goddess with them to Athens and erected a sanctuary 
to her there in b.c. 333 (CIA 2 168). In CIA 2 1588 (a tolerably 
old votive-insciption erected by Aristoclea of Citium) she is 
called ’AfftpoSirri ovpavia. See Queen of Heaven. 

This Astarte was pre-eminently worshipped in Car¬ 
thage and all over Punic North Africa. In Latin authors 
and inscriptions she is called Ccelestis, 1 the heavenly 
goddess.’ She is a virgin (Aug. Civ. Dei , ii. 426; 

1 The name Ben-hode 5 (Gk. Nov/^vio?), so frequently found in 
Cyprus, has nothing to do with a cult; it merely denotes a child 
born at the new-moon. See Bar-sabbas^ Names, § 72. 

® Menand., ap. Jos. c . Af>. 1 18, kv rot? tov A 10 ?; Dios, ib. 
1 17, tov 'OKvfjLnLov Aid? to lepdv. 
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CIL 89796; 4 Dene magnoe virgini coelesti,’ etc.), and 
so not the wife of Baalsamem ; but she stands in the 
inscriptions by the side of Saturn (i.e. , probably, 
Baal-ham man) as the chief goddess of N. Africa. In 
the treaty with Philip (Polyb. 719) the two appear as 
Zeus and Hera at the head of the Carthaginian pantheon 
(cp Aug. in Heptateuch . 7 16 : 4 lingua puniea Juno Astarte 
vocatur ’). Ancient writers identify her more commonly 
with Urania. Her image, probably a cone of stone, 
was brought by the emperor Elagabalus to Rome, 
and wedded to the stone fetish of Emesa which was 
an object of veneration with him (Hcrodian, 5 6, 
Dio Cass. 79i2). For her aspect as moon-goddess, see 
below, § 13. 

The divinity is 4 king ’ as well as ‘lord.’ He stands 
over the community which he protects, in the same way 
as the earthly ruler does, only that the latter also is his 
subject. ‘King’ and ‘queen’ (Melek and Milkat) are 
used with extraordinary frequency in Phoenician personal 
names to denote some divinity (thus we have the name 
Abi-milki of Tyre as early as the Amarna tablets), just as 
in Israel down to the exile Yahwe was very often invoked 
as Melek (wrongly vocalised Moleeh). But here also 
we meet the same phenomenon as in the eases of El, 
Ba’al, and Baalat; there is not a single inscription in 
which any god named Melek or Milkat is invoked. 
These, like the others, were obviously mere titles, 
whilst the names by which the deities were invoked 
varied. Perhaps we may co-ordinate Melek with the 
Melki-astart mentioned above (but not with Melkart, 
which, when occurring in proper names, remains un¬ 
changed), 1 and Milkat with the 4 queen of heaven ’ (Jer. 
l.c.) — i.e., the Carthaginian Coelestis. Here, too, no 
certainty is possible. See Molkch. 

None of the divine names hitherto mentioned have 
been genuine proper names; but such names are, 
_ . ... nevertheless, abundant enough. To 

. 0 swi n this class belongs that of Melkart of 

proper names. -py re ^ see § Ix ) ( with reference to whom 
it may here be added that according to Philo he is the 
son of (the otherwise quite unknown) Damarus, son 
of heaven and earth ( 222 , Tip 5 Z Arj/xapovvTt yiverai 
AUXuddpos 6 Kai 'HpaKXrjs) ; and according to Eudoxus 
(ap. Athen. 9392) son of Asteria (Astarte) and of Zeus. 
Another name of this class is that of Esmun, one of the 
chief gods of Sidon, where Esmun-azar (/. 17) built him 
a temple. 

In personal names Esmun is exceedingly frequent (for the 
pronunciation cp’AjSfiv^fxovvo?; Lebas, 31866 c). He was also 
worshipped in Citium (CIS 142^.), and had a temple in 
Carthage (ib. 252). A trilingual inscription in Phoenician, 
Greek, and Latin, from a temple in Sardinia, gives him the 
enigmatical cognomen mND, which is simply retained in the trans¬ 
lations (ZEscolapio Merre , 'AotcAtjttkp Mrjpprj), plainly because 
even then unintelligible. The inscription shows that ESmun 
was identified with Esculapius, whom Philo (22027) names as 
son of Sydyk by a daughter of Cronos (El) and Astarte, and as 
brother of the Kabiri. On Esmun-‘Astart and Esmun-Melkart, 
see below. 


Another deity frequently found in compound proper 
names is is (prooably to be pronounced sid ). 

A Tyrian living in the Egyptian On is called Sidyaton (‘Sid 
gives ’), son of Ger-sid (‘ metoikos of Sid ’) cp CIS 1 101. 
Yatonsid and 'Abdsid are very frequently met with in Carthage; 
for Han-sid cp CIS 1 292. We do not find any trace of a 
worship of Sid ; but the gods Sid-melkart, and Sid-tnt are both 
met with (see below). We may hazard the conjecture that 
Sid is the 'Aypev? of Philo (29), ‘the hunter,’ or his brother 
‘AA.levs, ‘the Fisher,’ who figure in that work as men of the 
primaeval time. 

The name can scarcely be separated from that of 
Sidon \q.v. ]. Is it not most probable that both town 
and people have taken their designation from the god 
(cp the tribal names Asher, Gad, Edom, etc., derived 
from deities)? It may also be noted that Cheyne 
(ZA TW 17 189) has rightly discerned the eponym of 
Usu= Palaetyrus in the Usoos named by Philo ( 28 ) as 


1 The Melekbaal and Melek'osir mentioned above cannot 
help us here. 
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the brother and rival of Samemrumos 1 of Tyre, who 
settled upon the mainland opposite and became the 
first seafarer (see above, § io). This being so, the 
identification with Esau disappears, unless perhaps the 
region took its name from this deity 8 (see Esau). 

We are still less in a position to speak of the rest of 
the deities found in the Phoenician inscriptions. 

Sankun, in 1 a.yxovvta6uiv, written po, Sakkun, in the very 
frequent Carthaginian proper name Ger-sakkun (cp also ‘Abd- 
sakkun, CIS 112 a [Abydos]), and pox (Eskun) in an inscription 
from the Piraeus {ib. 118), where an altar is set up nx pEK 1 ?— 
i.e., doubtless ‘to the mighty Eskun' (cp nx^U3)*® 
is found in many Cypriote names, but also in Carthage ( CIS 
1 197617670), in the names Pmy-sama' and Pmyaton; it is 
written P in in 'Abdp'in in Abydos {ib. 112 c). Vkn occurs in 
Ykn-sillem in Citium {CIS i. 10 13) and Carthage {ib. 484), D’m in 
I)'ni-silleh (cp above), son of D'm-hanni, Gr. Ao/ouraAcu? Ao/uuu'ui 
from Sidon (Athens, CIS 1 115), and in iScyii D'm-malak in 
Tyre {ZDMG 30 317). odd (perhaps susim, horses, cp 1 K. 
23 n) appears in ‘Abd-ssm in Cyprus {CIS 1 46 49 53 93); see 
Sismai. Again, we have nDDEHUn. a god or goddess who 
possessed a temple in Carthage {CIS I253/); the first part of 
the name according to the editors is connected with the Egyptian 
Hathor, whilst the second part appears in the name Ger-mskr 
{ib. 267 372 886; cp Issachak, § 6, end). 

Of the female deities, only one, Tnt, claims attention. 
It has become customary to pronounce the name as 
Tanith ; but there is no authority for this. 4 

In the name of the Sidonian 'Abd-tnt, Gr. Aprc/aiStopo? {CIS 
1 116: Athens) the goddess is interpreted as Artemis; but 
w’hether the seven TiTain'fc? rj WpTffiito of Philo (2 2a), daughters 
of El and Astarte, have anything io do with her we do not 
know. She is elsewhere found only in Carthage where, as 
‘ the lady Tnt of the Pne ba'al ’ 5 (that is, as llalevy has recog¬ 
nised, a place-name — ‘face of Baal’ corresponding to Penuel), 
she has a temple which was held in high repute, and is invoked, 
along with ‘the lord Baal hamman,' in countless inscriptions, in 
which she is always given the first place. 

Once (CIS 1 380), in her stead, we find mention of 
‘ the mother, the mistress of Pne ba'al ’ 6 (^yn^a nmS ex 1 ? 
jen ^ynS pxS). From this it would appear that the 
* lady mother ’ (xcx) who in Carthage (CIS 1 177) is in¬ 
voked along with the ‘ goddess of the eella * (minn nVya), 
is only another name of Tnt; but whether the 1 mother 
of the Ashera ’ in Citium (mean cx so read for rrnxn ; 
6751 13) is so also, remains undetermined. If further 
combinations are sought, we may perhaps discern in this 
motherly divinity the earth-goddess. 

Whether we are to assume that the Phoenicians had 
also a goddess of Fortune or Fate, Gad ( = tux??). we 
cannot say. The frequent feminine name Gadna'mat 
with its variations (in Plautus Giddeneme ‘pleasant 
fortune ') is no proof of this. 7 

A large class of Phoenician divine names is formed 
by combining two simple names. Other Semitic tribes 
also thus combined names of opposite sexes. The 
often-quoted Phoenician divine name Melki'astart is 
doubtless to be explained in the same way, as meaning 
the Melech who is the husband of Astarte. So also 
in Carthage we find a god Esmun-'Astart (C /51 245); 
another Sid-tnt of Maarat (Megara, the lower town of 
Carthage ; ib. 247-249). 

There is more difficulty in explaining similar combinations of 


1 There was most probably a god bearing this strange name 
(Philo translates it 'Y\f/ovpaoios) in Tyre. 

- Esau is as much a divine name as Edom. WMM rightly 
sees his female counterpart in the Syrian goddess 'Aslt (see 
Edom, § 2; Esau, § i, n. 6). Whether the oixiny of the 
Carthaginian inscription (C /51 295 ; text difficult) should really 
be read 'Abdedom or ‘Obed-edom (cp Obkd-eoom), and taken 
as proving the existence of a Carthaginian god Edom, the piesent 
writer does not venture to decide. 

3 In Cirta, CIS 1 T45, Baliddir, CIL 85279 19121/C 

4 Hoffmann’s acute combinations regarding this and other 
names ( Ueber einige Phoen. Cotter , 32 jffl) seem to the present 
writer quite untenable. At all events, they admit neither of 
proof nor of disproof. 

5 Written Sy3X3S> Euting, Cartkagische Inschri/ten , 100. 

6 This shows at the same time that P’ne-bajal is really a 
locality, and that the rendering ‘ face of Baal ’ in which some 
have sought to find a mystic doctrine of theology is untenable. 

7 Whether the masc. name nyi3 in Idalium {CIS 1 93) ought 
to be pronounced Gad'ate, and is compounded from the Syrian 
divine name *Ate (cp Atargatis), is doubtful; see Noldeke, 
ZDMG 42471 [ 188S], who compares Gid'on (see Gideon). 
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two masculine names, ESmun-melkart in Citium (C/51 16^, 
24-28), Sid-melkart in Carthage {ib. 286), Melkarl Rcseph (prob¬ 
ably for ReSeph) on the old seal of Ba'alyaton—man-of-the-gods 
{i.e., divine servant) of Melkarth-reseph : jj’X c^X rx jn'Sya 1 ? 
rjm mpSs 1 ? (be Vogu6, Mel. 81 ; Levy, Sitgel u. Gemmett , 31, 
no. 18, from Tyre). Perhaps we should reckon also to this class 
such names as Ba‘al-adir, Melek-ba'al, Melek-’osir, and the like. 
In the case of these names there is hardly any other course open 
than to assume an identification of the two gods to he intended 
— not a very Semitic idea. 

The Phoenicians showed in religion, as in so many 
other directions, their readiness to appropriate what 

1q p . was foreign. As in art, so also here, the 

‘ , .~ n influences of Babylonia (in the form in 

® ’ * which these had reached Syria) and of 

Egypt are most apparent (though there are also Syrian 
gods). The influence of the two civilisations upon the 
character of the deities and of the religious symbols and 
amulets employed, has been referred to already (§ 8). 
In this instance it is the Egyptian element that pre¬ 
dominates. The Ba'alat of By bios is modelled exactly 
on the pattern of Hathor or Isis—with cow-horns on 
her head, between them the sun-disk, in her hand a 
sceptre with flowers. 

Astarte was often similarly represented (see Ashtaroth- 
karnaim); as she was also in the Syrian interior—for example, 
at Kadesh on die Orontes, where the goddess of the city was so 
fashioned. Hence the statement of Philo (224) that Astarte 
assumed as royal ornament the head of an ox. The symbol, 
later, ceased to be understood and was taken for a crescent moon 
(whence Lucian’s designation of Astarte as SeAtji/aoj, De Dea 
Syr. 4), which along with the interpretation of Ba'al-samem as 
meaning Sun-god (see above) led to ihe result that the heavenly 
Astarie {ovpai’ia) came to be regarded as a moon-goddess ; so 
Herodian 56 : Ai/Suc? p.evovoairriqi' Ovpaviav KaAovai. 4’oiY iKaSe 
’AcrTpodpxrii' [corrupted from Astarte, the reference being to her 
star, see above] 6i'0fta<Jbucri, creAijtnjo etvai 61 Aorres. Modern 
scholars have long mistakenly sought to find in this identification 
with a moon-goddess the central conception of Astarte-worship. 

Ba'alat ol Byblos was connected with Isis and Osiris. 

1 Later we find the name of Osiris frequently present in 
proper names (CIS 1 913 [Umm el'Awamld]; 122 
| [Tyre]; 465865 [Cyprus]); also Bast 1 (Bubastis), 
Horus ('Abdhor, ib. 53 ; Cyprus ; cp 46), Isis (perhaps 
in ’Abdis [?] coy. from Sidon in Carthage, ib. 308). 
The god Taauros son of Misor (Egypt), that is, the 
Egyptian Thoth, who plays so great a part in Philo 
I (I4 211 25/! 59) as inventor of writing and all wisdom, 
has not as yet been met with in the inscriptions. 

It was from Syria that two deities zealously worshipped 
by the Phoenicians in Cyprus originally came—Resep 
(pronounciation uncertain) and (possibly from Babylonia) 
'Anat—both of whom the Egyptians of the New Kingdom 
adopted as war-gods 2 (see Resheph, Anath). 

’Anat has a temple in Citium (Euting, SB A IV, 1885, 
no. 130), and another in Idalium characterised by the 
absence of any of these votive images of the god so 
common elsewhere in Cyprian temples. 3 

To Babylonia is due the influence exerted on the 
ritual of Adonis of Byblos by the legend of Tam muz. 
From the same source also came the cultus of Hadad 
(for such appears to be the right pronounciation of the 
Babylonian-Assyrian deity usually called Rnmman), which 
we meet with not only in Syria but also in Phoenicia at 
Byblos in the name of Rib-addi in the Amarna tablets 

1 riD3X in nD3XT2V) CIS 1 86 B 6 [Kartha-da5t in Cyprus] 
ib. ic2 [Abydus]; Gk. ’A/38oi)/3aaro? [Lebas, 3 1866c; Sidon]. 

2 See WMM, As. u. Bur. 311 ff. Resep is included, in the 
Hadad-insctiplion of Panamu, among the gods of the land of 
Ya’udi [Zenjirli]. He is identified with Apollo in the bilingual 
inscriptions, and has several names that are in part borrowed 
from the Greeks (Mkl = ’AptvxAo? [C /5 189^., Idalium], ny^x 
= ’EAeiras, and DJVnSx =, AAacru»JTa?— i.e., of Alasia? [Euting, 
SBAIV, 1887, p. 119/A Tamassus]). In Carthage he has a 
temple under the form p ( gnK» Arsaph {CIS 1 251 ; cp ‘Abd’arsap 
ib. 393). Noldeke {ZDMG 42473 [1888]) rightly adduces also 
the name of the Palestinian town Arsuf (the Greek Apollonia); 
possibly the god had a temple there. [So, before NSldeke, 
Clerm.-Ganneau, Horus et saint Georges, 16/ (1877).] 

3 See Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros , 16. In a Lapathos in¬ 
scription we find c'n ty my; cp p*n tik rnntry and Dt.3020. 
That is, approximately, ‘Anath in her fulness of vigour ; she 
is taken as the equivalent of 'A 9 r)oa aujTeipa viTktj {ib. 95), She is 
not elsewhere met with in Phoenician territory. 
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(see Hadad, Rimmon). His name does not occur in 
Phoenician inscriptions; but Philo (224) knows him as 
4 king of the gods * who, with ‘ the greatest Astarte' 
(?) /leyltTTT} ’A <7TapT7)) and with Zeus son of Demarus, 
rules the land by the authority of Cronos (El). Philo 
mentions also Dagon [^.z/.], whom he takes for a corn- 
god, but who is of Babylonian origin, and whose eultus 
came to Philistia before the Philistine settlement (Dagan- 
takala, Am. Tab. 215/.). 

On Assyrian gods in Sidon, see below, § 21. Here 
and there also we find traces in the later period of the 
deity, originally from Gaza, known as Marna, ‘ our 
Lord’ in the proper names 'Abdmarnai ('jxrny, CIS 
1 16 b) and Marj^hai (ib. 93 [Cyprus]; cp the Tyrian 
lamp with the dedication de$ B ee\[Aapi CIS\ p. in). 
With the Macedonian period the Greek deities began 
to be introduced and, as we have already seen, to be 
put as much as possible on a level with the native ones. 

Such, apart from a few other figures in Philo quite 
unintelligible to us, are the deities known to have been 
14 Panthpnn ^shipped among the Phoenicians, 
worship Though the S ene ral type, however, 

. , off A was the same everywhere, the details 
death P ant ^ eon were, as might be 

expected, different in each individual 
city. The only one of these pantheons about which we 
possess precise information is that of Carthage, which 
we know through the Greek translation of the treaty 
between Hannibal and Philip of Macedon (Polyb. 79). 
In that treaty the gods of Carthage are arranged in 
groups of three, invoked in the following order:—(1) 
Zeus [Ba'al-samem], Hera [’Astart sme Baal = Coe!estis], 
Apollo [unknown : hardly Resep ; many have thought 
of Ba'alhamman, but Esmun is also possible]; (2) 
Saljuuov Ka pxv 5 oviwv [Astarte of Carthage], Herakies 
[Melkart], lolaos [unknown ; in any case he is thought 
of as a constant attendant of Melkart] ; 1 {3) deol oi 
crvcTTpaTevdnevoi — by which we are to understand 
fetishes carried along with the army to the field as was 
the ark of Yah we—, sun, moon, earth ; (4) rivers, har¬ 
bours, streams ; (5) all the gods who inhabit (KctT^xovcrt) 
Carthage. The name most conspicuous by its absence 
is that of Tnt—for it cannot be represented by any of 
the deities mentioned. 

The Phoenician worship differs in no essential particu¬ 
lar from that of the allied members of the Semitic 
family. Sacred territories are dedicated to the various 
gods, and altars and massebahs grow up. Out of 
these the image of the god is gradually developed, often 
(as we have seen) borrowing its forms from the nations 
more advanced in civilisation. The image of the god 
demands also a house for the god, a temple, which in 
the Phoenician cities was built throughout in the Egyptian 
style. Alongside of the newer, however, the older 
forms of religion continued to hold their ground. The 
arrangements of a Phoenician temple, as we learn from 
the coins and excavations in Cyprus (see Ohnefalsch- 
Richter ; especially instructive is his [partly recon¬ 
structed] temenos of Idalium, Plate Ivi.), included a 
large open court, in which stood the stone-fetish of the 
god and the worshippers set up their votive pillars (mas¬ 
sebahs) and divine images. Limitation of space forbids 
a lengthened discussion as to the various sacred animals 
(doves to Astarte, etc.), or of the festivals or the ritual. 


From Carthage have been recovered several fragments of sacri¬ 
ficial ordinances (CIS 1 165 167-170 — amongst them the great 
sacrificial tariff of Marseilles) which fix wilh exactitude the 
various dues of the priests, just as in P, or in the Greek ordin¬ 
ances relating to the same subject. Moreover, we have from 
Citium fragments of a list of expenses for temple servants and 
sacrifices (ib. 86), and from Carthage a fragment of a sacrificial 
calendar (ib. 166), as also of a list of large expenditures by the 
citizens on the temple (ib. 171). Amongst the personnel of the 
temple, the ‘ hair-cutters (barbers) of the gods’ 3*73, CIS 
l86a( 12 ), 257-259588) have a prominent place (cp Beard); as 


1 The existence of a God (as conjectured by Berger in a 
dissertation cited by Noldeke in ZDMG 42 471 [1888]) can hardly 
be said to have been sufficiently proved. 
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also have the temple-servants (86247^, etc.); other official 
designations (e.g., 260 /. 377 ; and some in the passages already 
cited) still remain obscure (cp Dog, § 3). 

Of all that the individual or the state receives by the 
favour of the god, a certain portion, and that the first 
and best—an <i 7 rapx^ or rrc’ia {CIS 1 5, as in OT)— 
is rendered to the giver. So also the deity receives 
a share of the spoils of war. The practice, the 
existence of which we know from the OT, of sacrificing 
to the god after any great victory or deliverance, if not 
all the prisoners, at least the best and choicest of them, 

‘ upon the altar before the holy tent ’ was still followed in 
Carthage in 307 B.C. , after the victory over Agathocles 
(Diod. 20 65). When angry, however, the godhead 
demands for propitiation also the blood of the wor¬ 
shipper's own kin. The maxim ‘ every firstborn is 
mine’ plainly held good in Phoenicia also, and applied, 
as amongst the Israelites, to the firstborn of men as 
well as of earth (see Firstborn). In ordinary times 
no doubt the debt was redeemed, as in Israel ; but in 
times of extremity a man would offer to his god his 
own grown-up son. See Molecii. 

If it were his only son, the sacrifice would he all the more 
efficacious, as we learn from the story of El (like that of 
Abraham ; see Isaac) in the legend narrating the institution of 
this kind of offering (see above, § 11, col. 3743). As civilisation ad¬ 
vanced, the Carthaginians sought to escape the dire obligation by 
setting apart for sacrifice children of slaves whom they brought up 
as their own. In 310, however, when Agathocles had reduced the 
state to the utmost straits and the enemy lay encamped before the 
city, they once more laid 200 boys of their noblest families upon 
the arms of the brazen image of Cronos where they were allowed 
to fall into the fiery furnace flaming beneath (Diod. 2014). 
This seems to have been the last, occasion on which matters 
were brought to such extremity; in the agonies of the Punic 
wars we do not read of any similar measure being resorted to. 

In other cases, when a catastrophe threatens or has 
already befallen, the head of the state offers himself as 
a sacrifice to the offended deities and ascends the 
sacrificial pyre. So, according to the legend, did Dido- 
Elissa, the foundress of the city ; so did Hamilcar after 
the battle on the Himera; and a similar step was 
meditated by King Juba of Numidia after the battle of 
Thapsus, and would actually have been taken by him 
if Cirta his capital had not shut her gates upon him. 

The deity demands yet olher sacrifices besides. Among 
these was circumcision—a practice borrowed by the Phoenicians, 
as by the Israelites, from Egypt (Herod. 2 108), and according 
to Philo (224) performed by El upon himself in the first inslance 
and so imposed upon his subjects. We find no allusion, however, 
to the practice of castration in honour of the gods so frequently 
found in Syria and Asia Minor. On the other hand ecstatic 
‘prophets’ who in honour of ‘the Ba'al’ perform wild dances 
and wound themselves with swords and spears in orgiastic 
frenzy, as was done by the followers of the goddess of Comana, 
and is even now done by the Persians at the mourning festival 
of Hasan and Husein, were known lo the Phoenicians also (cp 
1 K. 1826^). in the Golenischeff Papyrus (see § 5) a page of 
the King of Byblos, seized by the god during a sacrifice, gives 
an oracle in his ecstasy. Another sacrifice to the deity is the re¬ 
quirement that virgins should prostitute themselves in the service 
of the great goddesses and make over the profits to the temple 
treasury—a practice that was widely diffused among the 
Semites and the peoples of Asia Minor. Perhaps Robertson 
Smith is right in finding here a religious survival of primitive 
conditions, under which fixed marriages were still unknown and 
the sexual coitus was considered as a manifestation of the 
divinity in human life. We have direct evidence of the existence 
of the custom at Byblos (Luc. De Dea Syr. 6) and in Cyprus 
(Herod. 1 199, Justin 18 5). For another analogous practice in 
the service of the deity which seems to have been current in 
Phoenicia cp Eus. Vit. Const. 3 55. 

With regard to what happens to men after death the 
views of the Phoenicians, as of the other Semitic peoples, 
remained quite undeveloped. From the sepulchral 
inscriptions of Eshmunazar and Tabnit we see that 
undisturbed rest in the grave was desired, and to ensure 
it imprecations were employed ; to open a grave or 
coffin is an ‘abomination unto Astarte’ (Tabnit 6). It 
is, however, but a comfortless, shadowy existence that is 
lived in the dark kingdom of death ‘ among the ghosts 
or Rephdrm' {Mot, rnc, the god of death, son of El, 
mentioned in Philo, 2 24). The Phoenician, like the 
Israelite, had no more heartfelt longing than for a 
descendant to continue his family and with it his earthly 
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existence ; ‘ to have no son or seed' is the heaviest 


curse the gods can inflict (Esmun. 8 n 22, Tabnit 7). 

In connection with the cultus, among the Phoenicians 
,as elsewhere, there gradually developed a body of 
Th 1 theological doctrines. The few allu- 

.* sions to these in the inscriptions, how- 

an cosmogony. ever ^ are p rac tj ca ]]y unintelligible, as 
is shown by the texts of the Malakba'al-steles, 1 and still 
more by the inscription of Ma'sfib (see above, § 10). 
This last would almost seem to suggest that the Israelite 


conception of an ‘apostle’ or messenger of the 

deity was not unfamiliar even in Phoenicia (cp the name 
Baal-mal’ak, C/S 1 182 455, etc.). In Cyprus arose the 
singular conception of a divinity in which man and 
woman are united, and which accordingly was repre¬ 
sented as a bearded goddess. 

The theologians of the Hellenislic period dragged this to 
light, calling the deity in question Aphrodilus ( 1 ‘hilochorus and 
Aristophanes a/>. Alacrob. iii. 8 2 /., Hesyeh. s.v. ’A</>po6iTo?, etc.), 
and the church fathers are very ready to refer to the subject; 
but this deity never possessed much importance. It is portrayed 
on no monument, and the attempt to associate it with any of 
the divinities named above, still more to find it (as has sometimes 
been done) in the compound names of gods, is very precarious. 
It is not even certain whether it is really Phoenician at all, 
since, according to Hesyeh. ( l.c .), it seems to have belonged 
originally to Amalhus, which was not a Phoenician town. 


Phoenician theology had its speculations about the 
origin and growth of the world, of mankind, of 
civilisation, and of its own home. Presumably these 
were embodied in a religious literature of the subject, 
which dealt with it somewhat after the manner of the 
narratives of Genesis. All our actual information on 
the subject, however, has to be taken from late recen¬ 
sions of it, written in Greek, and showing marked traces 
of foreign influences. In these writings, as in the many 
Jewish writings of the Hellenistic age, we have native 
scholars with patriotic arrogance seeking to exhibit to 
the then dominant race the antiquity and depth of the 
native traditions, and to prove that the Greeks really 
stole their wisdom and theology from the East, at 
the same time distorting it in the process. That these 
writings, however, rest not only on native traditions, 
but also, as was the case with tile Jews likewise, on 
native written documents, is not to be questioned. On 
the other hand, the names of wise men of remote 
antiquity, who are alleged as authors of these works, 
are of very problematic authenticity. 

Two cosmogonies have come down to us, the one 
from Sidon, the other from By bios. 2 The former was 
narrated in Greek by Eudemus a pupil of Aristotle, 
and from him it was borrowed by Damascius (De pr. 
Prin. 125) who subjoined a Xeo-platonie interpretation. 
In a somewhat modified form the same Sidonian 
tradition is cited at a later date as the work of the 
ancient Sidonian Mochos (Mtoxos) 3 which had been 
translated into Greek, ostensibly by a certain Lretos, 
along with other unknown Phoenician authors 4 (Theo- 
dotos, Hypsicrates) in the time of Posidonius of Rhodes 
(first half of the last century B.c.). Damascius [Depr. 
prin. 125) has preserved for us an extract from this cos- 


1 Berger in his discussion of these has doubtless established 
the literal meaning correctly enough ; but that does not solve 
the whole problem (/. As., ser. 7, tome 8 [1896!). 

2 It is no proof of Byblos being the religious metropolis of 

Phoenicia that we usually find on its coins, from the Hellenistic 
period onwards, the surname The holy’ iepa? Bu/ 3 - 

Aou); for similar expressions occur on the coins of Sidon and 
Tyre (Si&uyos tt}t lepas tcai acrvAov [also with personification of 
the city-deity 0 ea? itpa? nai dtruAov Kal vavapxCSos] 

and Tupou iepas kou acruAou). 

3 According lo Posidonius (Strabo, xvi. 224) he lived rrpo rwv 

Tpwucwi'. He passed into the later handbooks as one of the 
oriental founders of Philosophy; Diog. Lsert. proem. 1 (mis¬ 
written followed by Suidas, r.z/.), Iamblich. Vit. Pyth. 14 

(6 <#>i»o’c6Aoyo5, ancestor of the Sidonian prophets, and the rest 
of the Phoenician hierophants), Jos. Ant. i. 3 9(wiih an unknown 
Hesliaeus, and the Egyptian Hieronymus, and other writers of 
various nationalities, as alleged authorities for the story of the 
flood); Alhen. 3 126 a (with Sanchunialhon). 

4 Tatian, adz*. Grtecos, 37 [copied by Clem. Alex*. Strom. 
i. 21 117I; cp Riihl ‘ zu Menander von Ephesus u. Laetos,’ Rhein. 
Mus. 50 141 


mogony also. Posidonius detected in it the atomic theory 
(Strabo, xvi. 224), just as Damascius found in it the 
Neo-platonic conception of the world. It does not at all 
followfrom this, however, eitherthat the writing of Moehus 
contained a single word about atoms — how Posidonius 
arrived at his view can be perceived clearly enough 
from the fragment which has come down to us — or that 
the writing was a ‘ literary fraud ' as Riihl supposed. 

Considerably later is our authority upon the Byblian 
traditions — Philo of Byblos, the well known writer of 
the period of Hadrian. He relied for his information 
upon an ancient sage, Sanchuniathon, who had drawn 
the primaeval wisdom of Taaut from the writings of the 
’A/x/xotweis in the temples (see above, § 10). 1 Whether 
there ever really was a Phoenician writing under the 
name of Sanchuniathon we do not know ; in any case 
the tradition has been very greatly manipulated by 
Philo with two objects ; first, to explain all mythology 
in the Euhemeristic sense, by making out all the gods 
to have been men—kings and others of primitive times 
who had been raised to divine honours after their death 
— and secondly to make out that the Greek mythology 
was only a depraved copy of the Phoenician. 

The lateness of his traditions is shown also by the fact 
that he uses Aramaic forms of names (Bee \<rap.ijo t V.oxftacn jpuV, 
BtjAos ; only £a/u.TjppoLyxos is the Phoenician pronunciation of 
Shamemram), and that he says the companions of El or 
Kronos bore the name ’EAoei/x, i.e., Kponoi. This is of course 
the Heb. c'n.XXi Elohim, which is not met with in Phoenician, 
and thus Philo here betrays a Jewish influence not discernible 
elsewhere. From Philo we still possess large extracts in Eus. 
Prtpp. Ev., which in their turn seem lo have been taken from 
Porphyry. 


16. Constitution. 


In details the Sidonian cosmogony and that of 
Byblos differ from one another at many points. 
Fundamentally they are in closest agreement not only 
with each other but also with the old Hebrew myths 
which can still be clearly enough detected behind the 
narratives of Gen. 1 2 (see Creation, § 7). 

Of the Phoenician constitution and government we 
know almost nothing, even in the case of Carthage, 
not to speak of the other cities. 
That their polity had a thoroughly 
aristocratic character might be presumed from the 
whole character of Semitic civil life, and is confirmed by 
the weight everywhere laid upon descent ; this comes 
into special prominence in the long genealogies of the 
inscriptions. The ‘ eldest ones' (cp the wptafivTaTOL 
in Marathos and Aradus ; Diod. xxxiii. 623) who form 
the council of the king are the representatives of 
families ; in Sidon the council seems to form a college 
of 100 members (Diod. 16 45). The most distinguished 
family is of course the royal ; in 'Pyre the priest of 
Melkarth ranks next the king (Justin. I84). In these 
little city-states, however, with their many wealthy 
merchant families the power of the king was limited in 
many directions by the council and the nobility. In 
Tyre at the time of the Chaldean suzerainty the 
monarchy was for a time abolished and a ‘ judge' 
(sophet) took his place as supreme authority (Jos. c. Ap. 
121). Presumably the office was responsible, and limited 
in time, although in lyre the tenure cannot have been 
for a fixed period, since we find individual judges ruling 
for 2, 10, 3 months, and then, apparently, two together 
ruling for 6years (see below,§20). Something similar may 
have occurred in other cities also, just as in Carthage from 
the time that we know anything of its history two suffetes 
(usually called ' kings ’ by the Greeks) figure as yearly 
officials at the head of the state ; so also in other 
colonies, such as Gades. To the Hebrews also, as 


1 Compare the strange statement of Porphyry (Eus. Prcrp. Ev. 
i. 921 and x. 9 12) that Sanchuniathon, here called a native of 
Bery tus, derived his account of the J ews from a writing of J erombal 
( = Jeruba'al) the priest of God, of Teuo (bpet»? 6eov tov Tevw) 
that is, Yahwe, who had dedicated his work to King Abelbal or 
Abibal of Berytus. Whether this absurd story was Porphyry’s 
own, or due to the inventiveness of others before him, we cannot 
tell; in any case it has nothing to do with Philo’s Sanchunialhon. 
Its lateness Is shown also by the part assigned in it to Berytus. 
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the Hook of Judges shows, the conception of 'judges’ 
as rulers of a state, with royal but not hereditary powers, 
was not unfamiliar. 

Of the native histories written by the Phoenicians 
themselves nothing has come down to us, even in Greek 
17 „ translations, except a few extracts (pre- 

u es. servec j ky Josephus), from the Chronicles 
of Tyre, which Menander of Ephesus had translated 
into Greek ; they relate to the period extending from 
969 to 774 b.c. (c. Ap. 1 18 ; Ant. viii. 53 [also viii. 3 i on 
the era of Tyre], Ant. viii. 132 ) and to the siege under 
Elukeus (Ant. ix. 142 ). Josephus also (c. Ap. l2i) 
gives the list of kings during the period from Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar down to Cyrus (585-532 b.c.), but here, too, is 
doubtless dependent on Menander, although a little 
before { c. Ap. 1 20 — Ant.x. 11 1) he refers for the siege 
of Tyre by Nebuchadrezzar to the otherwise unknown 
Jewish and Phoenician history of one Philostratus. 

In addition to these Josephus cites (Ant. viii. 53 —c. Ap. 1 17), 
for the period of Hiram I., the Phoenician history of Dios, who 
is closely dependent on Menander. .He also is not otherwise 
known. It is probable that Josephus took all these fragments 
directly from a compilation by Alexander Polyhistor (v. Gut- 
schmid ; cp Wachsmuth, Einl. in die alte Gesch. 403^). These 
short fragments contain little that relates to the history of 
Phoenician colonisation. 


We return now to the history of the mother country 
from the end of the Egyptian period onwards. The 

18 Pe iod of we ^ llow *° r immediately 

. J , succeeding centuries relates only to 
independence. Tyre Tyre was successfu , not on , y 

in founding a colonial empire, but also in gaining the 
supremacy in the mother country. Our accounts begin 
—since they concern themselves with merely biblical 
interests—with the first Hiram ( q.v . ). 1 

Of him we learn that he extended the city territory by mounds 
in the quarter Eurychoros (Jos. c. Ap. 1 13 ), substituted new 
temples for old, to Melkarth and Astarte, dedicated a golden 
stele (xtwv) to Ba'alsamem in his temple and instituted the 
festival of the awakening of Melkarth. He brought back to its 
allegiance the city of Utica which had refused to pay the 
usual tribute. Mention has already been made of his relations 
with Israel, and of his Ophir voyages (see also Cabul, Hiram). 

Josephus, in speaking of the successors of Hiram, 
gives only the duration of the life and of the reign of 
each down to the founding of Carthage. We may 
be sure, however, that Menander gave some further 
particulars. It is, at any rate, clear from the list of 
kings that usurpations and struggles for the succession 
were not unknown. HiranTs grandson was put to 
death by the four sons of his foster mother ; of these 
the eldest held the throne for twelve years. Then 
followed further confusions, with regard to which 
tradition is very uncertain, until the priest of Astarte, 
Itobaal, by violent means (see Ethbaal) founded a 
new dynasty. Owing to his relation to Ahab, one or two 
facts respecting him have been preserved by Josephus. 
The length of his reign is unfortunately not known ; 
Riihl, following the tradition of Theophilus, assigns 
him twelve years (876-866 B.c.), but according to most 
MSS he reigned thirty-two years (though the length 
of life assigned by tradition to him and to his son makes 
this doubtful) from 885-854 b.c. The three years 
famine of the period of Ahab and Elijah (1 K. 17 /.) is 
mentioned by Menander as having lasted one year. 

Hiram I. is in the OT invariably called king of Tyre 
(2S. 521 1 K. 5 15 9 10); Ethbaal, on the other hand, is 
king of the Sidonians (1 K. 1631). This last is also the 
title borne on the oldest extant Phoenician inscription 
(C/S 1 5) by Hiram II. 2 who is also named by the 
Assyrians in 738 ; it is the inscription of a bronze 
sacrificial vessel which the • governor (po) of Karthadast 
(Citium), servant of Hiram king of the Sidonians, dedi- 


1 The individual items in Menander’s list of kings vary in the 
tradition. We here follow the reconstruction of Riihl {Rhein. 
AT us. 48 565 jf .—although by no means certain at all points). 
In their original form the data seem to be quite authentic. 

2 That Hiram II., not Hiram I., is intended in the inscrip¬ 
tion has been shown by von Landau, Beitr. zur Alterthums • 
kunde des Orients , 1 (1893). 


cated to his lord the god of Lebanon (Baal-lebanon) as 
a “ first fruits ” ( d-jrapxv ) of copper ’ (nun: n^R-in) in the 
temple upon the hill Muti Shinoas near Amathus (Ohne- 
falsch-Richter, Kypros, 1 19). The Tyrian dominion in 
Cyprus must accordingly have extended thus far. These 
designations show that, in the interval between Hiram I. 
and Ethbaal, the ' kings of Tyre’ had become ‘kings 
of the Phoenicians,’ and thus had considerably extended 
their authority, in particular by acquiring the sovereignty 
of Sidon. This is confirmed by the Assyrian data, that 
the whole coast from 'Akko (near the Israelite frontier) to 
near Berytus was in the possession of Tyre. 1 Of Ethbaal 
we are told that he pressed even farther north; having 
founded the city of Botrys, to the N. of Byblos, in the 
neighbourhood of the Theonprosopon. Plainly the 
intention, which was not, however, effected, was to reduce 
Byblos also to dependence on Tyre. Of Ethbaal we 
learn further that he founded Auza in Libya. Under the 
third of his successors, Pygmalion (820-774), Timasus 
(and, following him, Menander) placed the founding 
of Carthage in 814-3; > ts mythical foundress is called 
the sister of the king. With Pygmalion Josephus’s 
extract from Menander (Jos. c. Ap. 1 18) ends. 

For the next century we get some information from 
the Assyrian data. The great westward campaigns 
19 . The Assyrian of the A-yrinns began in the begin- 

suzeraintv n,n & of the n,nth century. 2 In 876 

suzerainty. A g ur _ na?ir _ pal invaded Syria and the 

dynasts of the interior as well as the kings of the sea- 
coast, of Tyre, Sidon, Byblos, Mahallata (sic), Maisa 
(unknown), Kaisa (unknown), Amuri, ‘Arvad in the 
sea,’ brought tribute—brazen vessels and parti-coloured 
and white linen garments as well as silver, gold, lead, 
copper, and cedar wood. Shalmaneser II. (860-824) 
undertook the subjugation of Syria in a more thorough¬ 
going way. Only the more northerly, however, of the 
Phoenician dynasts were represented in the army of the 
allied Syrian princes which fought at Karkar in 854 
(see Ahab, Shalmaneser). The remaining cities 
preferred to submit quietly and in 842 and 839 paid 
tribute to Shalmaneser as they also did later to his 
grandson Hadad-nirari III. (811-782) when he marched 
upon Syria. 

As yet these expeditions led to no enduring suzerainty 
(see Assyria, § 32). In the first half of the eighth 
century the movements of the Assyrians were restricted 
by the powerful opposition of the kings of Urartu. With 
Tiglath-pileser III. began those systematic invasions 
which ended in the virtual subjugation of the whole 
Syrian territory. 

It is within this period that more precise information 
regarding Phoenicia first becomes accessible. Whilst 
the older Assyrian kings, as we have seen, mention 
(correctly or incorrectly) the names of a large number 
of Phoenician cities and dynasts, under Tiglath-pileser 
111 . and Sargon there are only three Phoenician states 
—Aradus, Byblos, and Tyre. The coastland of the 
Eleutherus region, along with Simyra, 'Arka, and 
Siyana, now belongs to the kingdom of Hamath (Annals 
of Tiglath-pileser: 3 R. 9, 3 ll. 2646), but is made 
by Tiglath-pileser into an Assyrian province. The 
Phoenician cities appear to have submitted without 
striking a blow. In 738 we find, amongst many other 
dynasts, Matanba'al of Arados, Sibittibaal of Byblos, 
and Hiram II. of Tyre paying tribute to Tiglath-pileser. 
Soon afterwards Tyre showed signs of a longing for 
independence; a heavy tribute was exacted from Metinna 
(Mytton— i.e ., Mattan) of Tyre in consequence (about 

1 As cities taken by him from Tyre, Sennacherib (Prism 
Inscr. 2 38^!) enumerates :—Great and Little Sidon, Betzitti, 
Sarepta, Mahalliba, Usu (pr. Usu), — i.e., Palaetyrus, — Akzih, 
Akko. In Menander (Jos. Ant. ix. 14 2 285) we must, therefore, 
read aTreerrrj re TvptW ’S.iSojv xai ’Axtj xat 17 riaAaiTvpo? xal 
7roAAal aAAai rroAet? (so LV), and not with the other MSS 
* A 0x17 = 'Arka. 

2 Various kings of Assyria set up steles by the Dog river near 
Beirut ; but these are in such bad preservation that not even the 
names can now be deciphered. 
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730 B.C.). The main portion of the Phoenician coast- 
land still owned the sovereignty of Tyre; Elulaios 
(Ass. Lule), who reigned, as Menander says (Jos. Ant. 
ix. H2), thirty-six years (say 725-690), is therefore 
called by Sennacherib ‘King of Sidon ’ (ep Sidon). 
On the other hand, lyre lost its hold on Cyprus ; seven 
Cyprian princes did homage to Sargon, 1 who set up a 
statue of himself in Citium. That Citium was lost to 
Tyre for a time is attested also by Menander. 

Under Shalmaneser IV. (727-722) and Sargon (722- 
705) the Phoenicians appear to have remained quiet. 2 
Under Sennacherib (705-681), however, when an anti- 
Assyrian league was planned in South Syria, Elulaios of 
Tyre gave in his adhesion to the project. The result is told 
elsewhere (see Sennacherib). It may suffice to quote 
the words of Sennacherib, ‘ From Eule king of Sidon I 
took his kingdom’ {COT I279). Menander informs us 
that Elulaios again reduced Citium to subjection, and so 
reopened hostilities. In the great campaign of 701, how¬ 
ever, Sennacherib in all essential respects recovered the 
supremacy, though lyre, like Jerusalem, escaped being 
captured. The Tyrians lost the whole of their territory, 
and in Sidon a new king was installed, Tuba’lu (Itnba'al), 
who had to pay a fixed annual tribute. Elulaios 
himself tied to Cyprus, evidently to the recently re¬ 
acquired Citium. Here again Menander comes to our 
aid. He tells 11s that the Assyrian king Selampsas, after 
conquering all Phoenicia, made peace and returned 
home. Selampsas can only be Shalmaneser IV., as 
Josephus also assumes. 3 Therefore, doubtless, what is 
referred to is his campaigu against Hosea of Samaria, 
who formed an alliance with Egypt against the Assyrians 
in 725. Perhaps the Phoenicians also at first participated 
in this action — it is to be observed that we learn nothing 
about Shalmaneser from Assyrian sources—but made 
their peace in good time. 4 

Next, however, Menander goes on to relate—taking no ac¬ 
count of the intervening period, .and without any knowledge of 
the wider political relations—that Sidon, Akko, Palajtyrus, and 
many other cities of the Tyrians, revolted and yielded themselves 
to the Assyrian king. Accordingly, when the Tyrians themselves 
rebelled, and the king took the field against them, he was 
supported by 60 ships and 800 rowing boats, manned by 
Phoenicians. With only 12 ships, however, the fleet was 
scattered, and 500 were taken prisoners. The Assyrian king, 
withdrawing, stationed a garrison at Palmtyrus (erri tov norafiov 
KOL c to >v uSpaycoyeiW) to cut off the water supply. The Tyrians, 
however, with their reservoirs held out for five years (701-696), 
and presumably obtained satisfactory conditions. Thus one 
sees that the war followed the same course as under Abimelech 
at the time of the Amarna letters. The sea-fortress was im¬ 
pregnable—a fact admitted by Sennacherib himself, who passes 
over Tyre in eloquent silence. The possessions of Tyre on the 
mainland, however, were lost to it ; in Usu Sennacherib received 
the tribute of the kings of the West, among others of Abdili’ti of 
Aradus and of Urumilki—the correct name also (-}Sq[-i]x) of the 
grandfather of Yehaw-melek of Ilyblos ( C/S 1 1)—of Byblos. 5 
Her Cyprian possessions also Tyre had to forfeit; among the 
other names in the list of Cyprian vassal princes under Esar- 
haddon and Asur-bani-pal appear these of DamiSu, king of 
Karthadast (Citium), Kistura of Idalium, and Rumi.su of 
Tamassos. 6 From this date the Tyrians never again exercised 
sovereign rights in Cyprus. 

1 [Does this explain, ‘ even there (in Cyprus) thou shall have no 
rest,’ Is. 23 12? See Che. Intr. Is. 1^0 ; but cp Duhm, ad toe.] 

2 The general expression ‘who pacified Kue (seeCiLiciA) and 
Tyre’ [cp Che. Intr . Is. 144] supplies no sure evidence to the 
contrary. 

3 [So Tiele, BAG 237 314 ; Che. Intr. Is. 144.] 

4 In GA 1 (1884), p. 467, a different view is assumed ; but 
the above now appears to the present writer the most probable 
solution. It is an untenable assumption of von Landau, in his 
study on the siege of Tyre by Shalmaneser in Menander 
(Be it rage y 1 ), to suppose that in the closing portion of his 
account Menander passes from Sennacherib’s campaign to the 
war of Esarhaddon and Asur-bani-pal against Ba’al of Tyre, so 
that Menander has compressed into one the various Assyrian 
campaigns against Tyre. That the same occurrences should 
repeat themselves in sieges of Tyre lies in the nature of the case ; 
the Amarna letters and the history of Nebuchadrezzar bear out 
this view. Alexander was the first to contrive the means for the 
thorough subjugation of the sea fortress. 

6 Under Esarhaddon and ASur-bani-pal these places are taken 
by Matanba’al and Yakinlu of Arvad (see below) and Milkiasaph 
of l’vblos. 

6 Cp Schrader, SBA J U, 1890, pp. 357 ff. It is not inconceiv¬ 
able that these three principalities may only then for the first 
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Under Esarhaddon (680-668) arose new conflicts. 
Firstly, Sidon rebelled under king ’Abdimilkut (*.<?., 
Alxiimilkat with the usual obscuration of the a), but 
after a long siege the city was conquered, and the king, 
who had taken refuge beyond seas with a Cilician 
dynast, was taken prisoner together with his host, and 
put to death (675). The rebellious city, which had so 
ill requited the Assyrians for its deliverance through 
them from the Tyrian ascendency, was destroyed, and 
its population deported. An ‘ Esarhaddon’s town ’ was 
newly built on another site, and peopled with foreign 
settlers. Henceforward an Assyrian governor ruled 
here as well as in Simyra. The possessions of Tyre on 
the mainland were now (if not before) placed under a 
similar officer, who received the high-sounding title 
4 governor of Tyre ’ although the city proper was never 
under his rule. 1 Tyre still remained uneonquered, even 
though (presumably) compelled to pay tribute. The 
king, Bn*a 1 (an abbreviation of some composite name), 
was attacked by Esarhaddon, probably on his second 
expedition to Egypt (670). The triumph stele of Zenjirli 
represents the king as leading captive the ^Ethiopian king 
Taharka and the king of’Pyre 2 by a cord passed through 
rings on their lips ; but in reality neither the one nor the 
other ever was his prisoner. Esarhaddon, however, 
caused the shore to be fortified, and cut off the Tyrians 
from water and supplies as his father had done. Neither 
he nor Asur-bani-pal (668-626), however, met with more 
success than Sennacherib. On the subjugation of 
Egypt, however, Baal gave up the struggle, submitted 
to a ‘ heavy tribute,’ sent his daughter and nieces to the 
harem of the great king, and despatched his son 
Yahimilki (Yehaumelek) to court, where Asur-bani-pal 
received him to favour and dismissed him. At a later 
date we find Asur-bani-pal, like Esarhaddon before him, 
placing Baal of Tyre at the head of the list of his 
Syrian and Cyprian vassals. Yakinlu of Arados, who 
seems to have made common cause with Baal, was less 
fortunate. He had to send his daughter and all his 
sons with rich gifts to the great king, and abdicate in 
favour of his son Aziba'al. Opposite Arados, at 
Antarados, Asur-bani-pal raised a memorial stone 
(PSBA 7 141). These events belong to the earlier years 
of his reign. At a later date, after his expedition 
against Uaiti of Kedar, Asur-bani-pal called to account 
Usu and Akko which had been insubordinate, put to 
death the offenders, and deported some of the remaining 
inhabitants to Assyria. 

The next decades are a blank. We have no precise 
information as to what occurred in the Phoenician 
T , . cities during the period of the decline 

e . and fall of the Assyrian empire ; this it 
asean peno . NVOU ] ( j secrn W as materially hastened by 
the great Scythian invasion—which in 626 extended to 
Syria (see Scythians). At any rate the Phoenician 
cities, like Judah and its neighbours—the four Philistine 
cities, Edom, Moab, Ammon—recovered their independ¬ 
ence for a w hile ; in the list of all the existing states of 
which he prophesies the downfall, Jeremiah (in 604 B.C.) 
includes the kings of Tyre, of Sidon, and of the isles 
beyond the sea— i.e., Cyprus (Jer. 2522 ; cp 273 Ezek. 
25 - 29 ). The inference is plain ; Sidon also must have 
regained independence and received kings of its own— 
presumably of Phoenician origin (see belowq § 21 ). 3 
The time, however, for the independent life of petty states 
was past. When Assyria collapsed, Egypt sought once 
more to acquire the suzerainty of Syria (see Egypt, § 68 ; 
Josiah). Its success was brief, though in 588 Apries 


time have been added to the list of the seven which had done 
homage to Sargon. 

1 \Vi. GI 1 201, n., corrected by Wi. AOF 1 441, n. 

2 The intention of the representation was first perceived by 
Pietschmann (Gesclt. Them. 303). See * Ausgrahungen in 
Zendschirli’ in the Mittheil. aus d. Orientals amt. d. Berl. 
Mus. Hft. 11 17 (von Luschan). 

3 Winckler’s attempt to set aside this evidence (Alt. Unt. 
114 ffl) seems to the present writer inconclusive. 
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(Pharaoh-Hophra) still hoped to preserve Palestine 
from becoming a prey to the Babylonians. He pene¬ 
trated into Phoenicia, the cities of which were on the 
opposite side, and fought successfully against Sidon and 
Tyre (see Herod. 2161). 1 When Nebuchadrezzar’s army 
approached, however, Apries retired, leaving Syria to 
its fate. No sooner had Jerusalem fallen (586) than 
Nebuchadrezzar marched upon Phoenicia. I'he other 
cities would seem to have again submitted ; but King 
Itobaal II. of Tyre once more defied the apparently 
inevitable. For fifteen years (585-573) Nebuchadrezzar 
laid siege to Tyre. 

Ezekiel, who in 586 had prophesied the approaching assault 
( 26 - 29 ), expected the annihilation of the haughty city. He was 
mistaken, however; once more the sea-fortress asserted her 
strength ; the prophet was constrained in 570 to confess that 
Nebuchadrezzar and his army had had ‘ no recompense ’ for the 
manifold fatigues of the siege (Ezek. 29 18). Yet it is evident 
that in the end Tyre became more dependent on the Babylonian 
King than it had previously been. 

The list of kings which here again has been pre¬ 
served to us (Jos. c. Ap. I21) shows that with the close 
of the siege Itobaal’s reign came to an end—doubtless 
he was deposed. His successor was Baal II. (572-563) 
after whom judges (see § 16) took the place of kings,—at 
first, single judges for a few months, and afterwards, if 
the reading be correct,' 2 two priests (or brothers) for 
six years ; between them (according to Gutschmid, 
‘after them’) Balatoros was king for a year. Then a 
ruler Merbaal was fetched from Babylon (555-2), who 
in turn was succeeded by Hiram III. (551-532), under 
whom the Chaldaean fell into the hands of the Persians. 

In the struggles of the Assyrian and Chaldaean period, 
the political power of the Phoenician towns, and the 
position of ascendancy which Tyre had occupied in the 
Phoenician world, came to an end. Nor could the 
sway of Phoenicia over its colonies be any longer 
maintained. The spread of Greek trade and the 
development of the Greek naval power, broke up their 
solidarity, and when, even during the continuance of 
Chaldoean suzerainty, the Phoenicians of the west com¬ 
bined to withstand the Greeks, it was no longer Tyre 
but Carthage that stood at their head. Carthage never 
indeed broke with Tyre, 3 and for a long time continued 
to send tithes to the Melkarth of the mother city ; but 
politically the relations came to be inverted ; Carthage 
was a great power, Tyre a city-community subject to 
foreign lords. Even when, in consequence, the trans¬ 
mission of the tithes had been reduced to that of a 
trifling present, Carthage still continued to show filial 
piety by regularly sending festal embassies to Tyre 
(Arr. ii. 24 $ Polyb. xxxi. 20 12) until, after the defeat 
by Agathocles, the Tyrian Melkarth again once more 
received propitiatory offerings (Diod. 2014). 

The prosperity and commercial importance of Tyre 
suffered much less by the vicissitudes of war than is 
often supposed. Even if the connection of the city 
with the shore was cut off repeatedly for periods of 
years, the Assyrians and Chaldoeans could do little to 
her sea power and her trade ; the attempt to overwhelm 
her by the aid of the fleets of the other Phoenician 
'owns was an entire failure. As soon as peace was 
restored the old relations with the interior were re¬ 
sumed ; in fact, the import and export traffic forthwith 
became all the brisker from the temporary check. As 
for Sidon, which otherwise might have been a formid¬ 
able rival, it needed a long breathing time in order to 

1 In Aradus has been discovered a fragment referring to his 
deputy Psamtik-nofer (Renan, Miss. en. P/ten. 26 Jp.) De 
Roug6 connected it with Psamtik I., but hardly with justice. 
W. M. Muller {Mitth. d. vorderas, Ges. Hft. 4 , 1896) tries to 
detect a king of Byblos on a very mutilated Egyptian monu¬ 
ment of this time from Phoenicia (published TSBA 16 91); but 
this is highly problematical. 

2 See Ruhl, Rhein. Mtis. 48577. It is perhaps significant 
that the reign of Baal II. came to an end with that of Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar, whilst Merbaal’s begins with that of Nabuna’id. 

3 In its second treaty with Rome (348) Tyre is named along 
with Carthage, though it is not mentioned in the first, about 
503 (?) (Pol. 3 24). 


recover from its catastrophe under Esarhaddon. We 
must not forget, moreover, that during the period 
between Tiglath-pileser III. and Cyrus for 20 years 
of war there were 180 years of peace, in which trade 
and the general well-being must have prospered, the 
more because the connection with the great continental 
empire made business relations easier and more ex¬ 
tensive ; the sovereigns, too, were energetic in protect¬ 
ing the safety of the routes of traffic. Finally, her loss 
of colonial supremacy affected Tyre’s commerce but 
little because it came about without any violent shock, 
and the community of speech and sentiment as well as 
the sharp antithesis to the Greeks kept the two portions 
of the Phoenician nationality together. If in Carthage 
the wares and art-products of Greece were imported in 
ever increasing quantity, neither could that city dispense 
with the products of the East ; and it need not 
be said that the Carthaginian merchants sought for 
these at the fountain-head of Phoenician life rather than 
from Greek middle-men. 

How prosperous Tyre was, and how dominating was 
her position in Phoenicia in 586 b.c. , is visibly shown 

91 h ? Ezekiel 1 ( 2 ?). U was not h Y a single 

eriod blow that this queen of the seas lost her 
" * imperial state ; the transference of power 

was gradual. When the Persians in 539 entered upon 
the inheritance of the Chaldaeans without meeting with 
any resistance from the peoples of Syria and Phoenicia, 
Sidon became the first and richest city of Phoenicia (cp 
Diod. 16 41). The best ships in the fleet of Xerxes 
were contributed by the Sidonians, whose king took the 
place of honour next the great king. Next in order 
came the king of Tyre, and after him* the other vassal 
princes (Herod. 7 44 96 98 867; cp also 3136 7100128; 
Diod. I479). This superiority of Sidon is doubtless 
chiefly to be accounted for by the fact that the advantage 
of situation which remained with Tyre during the period 
of the wars became a positive disadvantage when peace 
prevailed, and all the Phoenician cities equally belonged 
to a great empire. 

It then became a positive disadvantage that Sidon was able 
to expand freely while Tyre was confined within a narrow space 
(in Strabo’s time it was very closely built, the houses having 
more stories than in Rome); the many purple manufactories 
were indeed a great source of income, but did not add to the 
amenity of the city as a residence (16 2 23). Above all, the 
merchants and caravans must have found it much more con¬ 
venient to expose their goods in Sidon than to ship them over to 
Tyre. Sidon accordingly became a successful competitor with 
Tyre. That the Persian kings deliberately set themselves to 
advance Sidon at the expense of Tyre is hardly likely; the 
situation existed before they came, and was not of their making. 
But they promoted its development; in Sidon the Persian kings 
had a park (napaSe itros), and it was here that the satraps of 
Syria resided when they came to Phoenicia. 

Perhaps there was another factor in the change. As 
a result of its destruction and re-foundation by Esar¬ 
haddon Sidon received a very mixed population ; and 
even although, after the fall of the Assyrian monarchy', 
the Phoenicians recovered the ascendancy, the foreign 
elements (as in Samaria) continued strongly to assert 
themselves ; indeed, we can still trace them even in 
the scanty materials that have come down to us. 2 We 
can thus understand how in Sidon the national narrow¬ 
ness may have been counteracted, and the rejuvenated 
commonwealth have acquired an international character 
which had a favourable influence also upon its trade. 
Hence we find in Sidon, during the whole Persian 
period, in spite of the opposing political interests and 

1 The ‘oracle on Tyre’ (Is. 23 ) is too uncertain to be referred 
to here (see ‘Isaiah’ in SPOT, and cp Che. Intr. Is. 138-145, 
and the commentaries). 

2 The fact has been recognised by Winckler (A T Unt. 1892, 

p. 117). The tomb of ’Ao-eVre Sv/uureAjj/otov iUSuma (i.e. t Asephat, 
daughter of EsmunSillem, of Sidon) in Piraeus (CIS I119; 
CIA 2119) was erected by Yatonbel, son of Esmunsilleh, 
chief priest of Nergal (Sj“i: Uiro 3“l)- We see that the 

Assyrian god Nergal is worshipped even in the Sidonian colony 
at Athens. Moreover the name Yatonbel is compounded from 
that of the Assyrian Bel, not from that of the Phoenician Baal. 
Similarly a Sidonian in Carthage ( CIS 1 287) bears the name of 
^3*ny, ‘Abdbel. 
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repeateol hostility between the Greek and Phoenician 
fleets, the traces of a singularly strong and ever grow¬ 
ing Philhellenism. 1 We find this in its highest degree 
under King Straton (probably a corruption for *Abd'ast- 
art) in the first half of the fourth century. He main¬ 
tained a most luxurious court, and brought together 
from all parts of Greece singing and dancing women, 
who competed at his feasts for prizes in their art 
(Theopomp. fr. 126 in Athenreus 12 531 ; /Elian, Var. 
hisi.I 2). 2 He had close relations with Athens, and 
gave his support to the embassy which went to the 
Persian court in 367. In return the Athenians granted 
him and his successors the right of proxetiia and the 
Sidonian merchants staying at Athens were exempted 
from all taxes (CIA 2 86.) The same king’s name 
probably occurs in the bilingual inscription from Delos 
in CIS 1 114, where only the beginning of his name 
... y-ny is preserved ; perhaps also in CIS I 4. 

In other respects the conditions of Phoenicia seem to 
have altered but little under the Persians. Now as 
before it consists of four states—Tyre, Sidon, Byblos, 
Arados. All four arc in separate existence in the time 
of Alexander the Great (Arr. ii. 13 7 lf>6 f. 20 1 =Curtius 
4 i 6 ff.), whilst Herodotus (798) in his catalogue of 
Xerxes’ fleet mentions only the kings of Sidon, Tyre, 
and Aradus. He does not name Byblos at all ; plainly 
in his time this city occupied politically and commercially 
a very subordinate position, and partook of the character 
rather of a country town. 

Also the cities which took part in the settlement of a level 
strip of coast near the northern end of Lebanon beyond the 
Theouprosopon, called by the Greeks Tripolis (its Phoenician 
name is unknown) were the same three—Arados, Tyre and 
Sidon. Each of these had a special quarter to itself, surrounded 
by a wall and separated from the others by an interval. Here, 
as Diodorus (following Kphorus) informs us, the Phoenicians 
were wont to hold a federal meeting and joint political council; 
the king of Sidon attends it with 100 councillors. (Scylax, 
104; Diod. 10 41 45; Strabo 16 2 15.) It is hardly probable that 
the town, or this attempt to bring the whole nationality under a 
combined organisation, was older than the Persian period. 

From the end of the fifth century the Phoenician 
states also began to introduce the employment of 
coinage—that is, the issue of pieces of precious metal 
of a standard money weight, bearing the emblem and 
often also the name of the state or of the lord of the 
issuing mint. The Persian kings since Darius had 
already, as we know, been in the habit of coining, and 
reserving the right of gold coinage as a royal privilege, 
whilst the issue of silver money was left to the discretion 
of the vassal princes and communities and of the satraps. 
Arados coined by the Persian standard, the three other 
cities by the Phoenician. We are able to determine 
with absolute certainty, however, only the coins of 
Byblos, which invariably bear the name of the king 
(Elpa’al, Adarmclek, 'Azba’al, and 'Ainel) and of the 
city ; the names of two other—earlier—kings of Byblos 
we know through the stele of Yehawmelek. Of Tyre, 
Sidon, and Arados, also many coins are still extant ; 
but the name of city and ruler is either absent or 
inscribed in characters that cannot be clearly made out. 
Their assignment to the three cities seems to have been 
satisfactorily determined by the researches of Six and 
Babclon ; 3 on the other hand the attempt to determine 
the name of the individual king, and hence establish 
fresh historical data, as for example the reign of a 
certain Euagoras in Sidon, is highly precarious. 

1 This is visibly brought before us in the sarcophagi of the 
Sidonian royal sepulchres discovered by Hamdy Hey. See 
Hamdy-bey and Th. Reinach, Necropole royale ii Sidon. On 
the interpretation and on the place of the sarcophagi in the 
history of art, see especially Studniczka, ‘ Ueber die Grundlagen 
der geschichilichen Erklarung der sidonischen Sarkophage ’ in 
Jahr. d. arckaeol. Inst . 10 (1894). P.ut the present writer 
cannot concur in Studniczka’s dating of the tombs of Tabnit and 
Eshmuna’zar (see below). 

2 Probably the sarcophagus of the Mourning Women dates 
from his reign. 

3 Six, Numistn. Chron. 1877: Rev. nnmism. 1883; Babelon, 
Bull, de corrcsf >. hellen. 16 , 1891, and in Cat. des monnaies 
grecques de le Bibl. Nat. 2 (‘ Les Perses Ach6m6nides,’ 1893). 
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It is clear that Berytus throughout belonged to the 
kingdom of Byblos. Then comes the territory of Sidon 
to which also Ornithopolis N. of Tyre belonged, whilst 
Sarepta nearer Sidon was a possession of the Tyrians. 
The coast down to Akko and Carmel is Tyrian. The 
Palestinian maritime plain during the Persian period 
was also shared by the two states. Dor, probably also 
Joppa, was Sidonian ; Ashkelonand presumably Ashdod 
(Azotus) to the N. of it were Tyrian. 1 Only Gaza 
formed an independent commonwealth of very cosmo¬ 
politan character which steadily rose in importance, 
above all as the goal of the S. Arabian caravans. 
During the Persian period it issued coins of Attic type 
and Attic standard. 

Of Sidon we have already spoken. Regarding Tyre 
we possess only the quite legendary narrative preserved 
in Justin ( 1 83). 

According to Justin’s story, the city was long and variously 
attacked by the Persians, and came off from the struggle, 
victorious indeed, but so exhausted that it fell into the hands of 
the slaves who rose in insurrection and massacred their masters. 
Only one, a certain Straton, was saved by his slaves, and after¬ 
wards, after he had shown the superiority of his gifts, made 
king by the insurgents. In consequence, Alexander at his con¬ 
quest of Tyre, by way of exemplary punishment, caused all the 
survivors to be crucified with the exception of the descendants 
of Straton, whom he reinstalled as rulers. If this narrative 
contains any historical element at all, the struggles with the 
Persians of which it speaks can in reality only be the Assyrian 
and Chaldajan sieges, and it might perhaps be assumed that 
after these a revolution may have broken out, in which the 
dependent population made themselves masters of the city. 
Possibly the introduction of Sujjfetes in the Chalda;an period 
may have been connected with this. The whole story, however, 
is of so dubious a character that it is hardly possible for us to 
give it any place in history. 2 

Arados rose in importance during the Persian period ; 
the whole of the opposite coast was subject to it: on 
the N. Paltos and Balanaia ; then, opposite Arados, 
Karnos or Kama (so Plin. 678), which in the second 
century B. c. for some time issued coins inscribed pp 
(Ant-Arados, mod. Tartus, is of later origin and is 
mentioned only in Ptolemy) ; then Marathus (on 
Hellenistic coins me), which though never mentioned 
in the older period had in Alexander’s time become a 
great and prosperous town ; finally, Simyra and the 
regions of the Eleutheros (Arr. ii. 13 7/ = Curt. iv. 1 6 ; 
Strab. xvi. 212 216). 

Under the Persian rule Phoenicia, in common with 
all Western Asia, enjoyed for a period of a century and 
a half an epoch of peaceful prosperity, within which, 
apart from the intervention of the Phoenician fleets in 
the struggle with Greece (480-449) and afterwards in 
that against Sparta (396-387), there is nothing of im¬ 
portance to relate. It was not until the decline of the 
Empire had become growingly evident under Artax- 
erxes II. (404-359) that Phoenicia also became involved 
in the confusions and contests which again broke out. 

Euagoras of Salamis, who in the unceasing conflict between 
Greeks and Phoenicians for supremacy in the island had once 
again for a short time secured the ascendancy for the Grecian 
element in 387, supported by Akoris of Egypt, conquered Tyre 
also and ruled it for a time (Isocr. Rung. 62 ; Bane 161 ; Diod. 
15 2). Straton of Sidon (see above) held close relations with his 
son Nicocles ; both became involved in the great Satrap revolt 
of 362 and, on the victory of the Persians, were compelled to 
seek their own death—Straton by the hand of his wife (Jer. adv. 
Jwin. 1 45). 

Most disastrous was the revolt of all Phoenicia which 
in 350 Tennes of Sidon in alliance with Xectanebos 
of Egypt stirred up, embittered by the harsh oppression 
exercised by the Persian kings over Egypt and by the 
deeds of violence perpetrated by the satraps and generals 
in Sidon. The outbreak in Sidon was one of great 
violence ; the populace wasted the royal park, burnt 
the stores at the royal stables, and put to death as 

1 See the (unfortunately very fragmentary) notice in Scylax, 
104. 

2 One is strongly tempted to suspect that it is in some way 
connected with the story of Abdalonymos (referred by Diodorus 
to Tyre) and derived from that. This appears to be the 
supposition of Judeich also ( Jahrb. d. arcJueol. Inst. 10 167, 
n. 2). 
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many of the Persians as fell into their hands. At first 
the movement seemed likely to succeed. When, how¬ 
ever, Artaxerxes 111 . advanced at the head of a great 
army, Tennes and his captain of mercenaries, the 
Rhodian Mentor — who afterwards played so great a 
part, as also did his brother Memnon, in the Persian 
service—surrendered the city to the king, who gave 
free course to his vengeance. Sidon was given up to 
massacre and flame. More than 40,000 inhabitants 
are said to have perished—chiefly by their own hands 
or in the flames of the conflagration they themselves 
had kindled. The traitor Tennes himself, after he had 
served his turn, the Persian king caused to be put to 
death. Hereupon the other Phoenician cities sur¬ 
rendered {Diod. I641 jf.). In Sidon we again at a 
later date find a king Straton installed by the Persians. 

When Alexander, after the battle of Issus (Nov. 333), 
marched on Phoenicia, the city-kings with their con- 

22 Macedonian tingents were "' ith the Persian fleet 
, _ 11 in the Aegean. The cities, however, 

ana Roman opened their gates to him and thc 

perio . Persian fleet dispersed. In Sidon 
Alexander was received with enthusiasm ; he deposed 
king Straton and elevated to the throne a descendant 
of the old royal house, Abdalonymos, who is alleged 
to have been living as a gardener in very humble 
circumstances. 1 Tyre alone was recalcitrant, and de¬ 
clined to admit Alexander to the island city, where 
he wished to make an offering to Heracles ; plainly its 
hope was to regain its independence, and as in former 
days to be able to defy the lords of the mainland. 
Alexander, however, was too strong for it. The fleets 
of the other Phoenician cities, those of the kings of 
Cyprus, as well as ships from Rhodes and Asia 
Minor, were at his disposal. By a causeway which he 
constructed in the sea — it has ever since connected 
the island with the mainland—he brought his siege 
engines to bear. After a seven month’s siege the city 
was carried by storm (July 332). The entire popula¬ 
tion, so far as it had survived the horrors of the siege, 
was sold into slavery, to the number of 30,000 ; mercy 
was shown only to those who had sought asylum in the 
sanctuary of Herakles, among them king Azemilkos, 
the higher officials, and the members of a festal embassy 
from Carthage. The city itself had a new population 
sent to it, and in the period immediately following Tyre 
figures as one of the chief garrison-cities of the Mace¬ 
donians. 

The subsequent history of Phoenicia can be told very 
shortly. After Alexander’s death the satrapy of Syria 
fell to Laomedon ; but in 320 he was displaced by 
Ptolemy of Egypt. In 315 Antigonus made himself 
master of Syria, and maintained himself there despite 
repeated attempts of Ptolemy to dislodge him. He died 
on the battlefield of Ipsus (301), and his kingdom 
fell to pieces. Demetrius secured, amongst other 
fragments, Sidon, Tyre, and portions of Palestine ; it 
was not until he went to Greece in 296 that Seleucus 
came into possession. Among the many cities which 
he founded, we must probably reckon Laodicca, to the 
S. of'lyre, the ruins of which are now known as Umm 
el-Awanud. After the death of Seleucus (281) Ptolemy 
II. became master of Palestine, Coelesyria, and Phoenicia, 
and not only he but also his successors continued to 
hold them despite all efforts of the Seleucidoe to dis¬ 
possess them, till 197. Aradus alone and its territory 
(also Orthosia; see Euseb. Chro?i. I251, ed. Schaene) 
were retained by the Seleucidoe, who greatly favoured 
that city. 

The era of Aradus dates from the year 259, which may be 
taken as marking the termination of the native kingdom; 
it is probable that in that year the city along with the republican 

1 The story is related in thoroughly romantic style by Curtius 
(iv. 1 15^) and Justin (11 10). In Diodorus ( 17 47) it is re¬ 
ferred to Tyre, and in Plutarch (De fort. AL'lti) even to 
Paphos, and the house of the Cinyradae. Abdalonymos of Sidon 
is mentioned also in Pollux (6 105). 
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constitution granted by Antiochus II. took at the same time the 
position of a free city — i.e., became exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the satraps, like the cities of Ionia. Seleucus 11.(247-225), 
having been supported by Aradus in his struggle with his 
hrother Antiochus Hierax, added the further privilege that it 
was not compelled to surrender a subject of the Seleucida: who 
had taken refuge there, but was permitted to intern him — a 
concession that greatly raised the prestige of the city (Strabo, 
xvi. 2 14). In 218 the city is completely free, and enters into a 
treaty of alliance with Antiochus the Great in the war against 
Ptolemy IV. (Polyb. 5 68). 

Marathus, on the other hand, seems to have made 
use of the political situation to emancipate itself from 
Aradus ; from 278 onwards it coins money after the 
Seleucid era, but with the heads of Lagid kings and 
queens. 1 The other Phoenician possessions of Aradus 
also seek to gain independence ; in 218 Antiochus the 
Great mediates between them and Aradus. At a later 
date Karne also for some time issued autonomous 
coins. But the Aradians were in the end successful in 
reasserting their supremacy. About 148 they attempted, 
after having bribed Anmionius the minister, to destroy 
Marathus with the help of the royal troops by an 
assault which, at the last moment, after the Aradians 
had already put to death the ambassadors of the hated 
city contrary to the law of nations, was frustrated by 
the warning of an Aradman sailor, who by night sw am 
over to Marathus (Diod. 33 s). Finally, in the time of 
Tigranes, with whom (or soon afterwards) the coins of 
Marathus come to an end, they achieved their object, 
Marathus was destroyed and its territory like that of 
Simyra divided into agricultural lots (Strabo, xvi. 2 12). 
Under the Roman rule, the whole coast from Paltos to 
the Eleutherus belonged to them. 

Of the cities of the Ptolemsean domain Sidon is again 
the only one of which we know anything. Here the 
kingship continued to subsist for a long time. When 
Ptolemy I. in 312 became for the time lord of Phoenicia 
he appears to have made his general Philokles, son of 
Apollonides, king of Sidon, for this title is borne by 
Philokles in inscriptions of Athens and Delos {CIA 2 1371; 
Bull. Corr. hell. 4327 14 409, cp 407, etc.). His rule 
can have been only quite transitory, however, although 
he continued to take the title, for in 311 Phoenicia and 
all Syria had already been reclaimed and readministered 
by Demetrius the son of Antigonus. Philocles, although 
as already said he continued to wear the title, appears 
in the immediately following years as Ptolemy’s com- 
mander-in-chief on the /Egean.^ In the third century 
we again meet with a native royal family which also 
exercised the priesthood of Astarte (see above) ; to it 
belong kings Eshmunazar I., Tabnit (pronunciation 
quite uncertain ; perhaps identical with Tlvvrjs) and 
Eshmunazar II., all of whom we know of through the 
sarcophagi of the two last named. 

The sarcophagi are Egyptian, in mummy form: that of 
Tabnit bears the epitaph of an Egyptian general Penptah, and 
seems to have been stolen from an Egyptian tomb, perhaps in 
the conquests of Artaxerxes III., and then to have passed into 
the hands of the king of Sidon. Both coffins bear a Phoenician 
inscription with imprecatory formulas against the violator of 
tombs ; 3 that of Eshmunazar also enumerates his buildings and 
other benefactions to Sidon. The date of these inscriptions lias 
been much disputed, but should most probably be assigned to 
the Ptolemajan period and to the middle of the third century 
B.C. 4 The preference shown for poor Egyptian coffins, and 
these stolen, over the splendid Greek works of art which the 
kings of the Persian period had caused to be made, certainly 
shows an amazing degeneracy of taste, a native reaction against 
the Greek polish of Straton and Abdalonymus. In priests of 

1 For this and subsequent data derived from coins see Babelon, 
op. cit. 

2 That the case was so has been shown by Homolle in Bull. 
Corr. hell. 15 137. Formerly a later date was given to him. 

3 [For the inscription of Tabnit, cp Driver, TBS, lntrod. 
pp. xxvi-xxix.] 

4 Eshmunazar designates his overlord as ‘Lord of kings’ 

pN)» which is the standing title of the Ptolemies in 
Phoenician inscriptions {CIS i. 93 95 , inscriptions of Ma’sub. 
and of Larnax Lapithu; transferred to the Seleucida;, C/S 1 7). 
So far as we know, the Persian king always took the title 4 king 
of kings,’ At present we must allow decisive weight 

to this argument of Clermont-Ganneau. 
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Astarte, however, and under the rule of the Ptolemies such a 
phenomenon presents nothing surprising. The Ptolemies were 
never favourable, as the Seleucidae were, to Hellenism and the 
fusion of nationalities and civilisations, but dealt with the native 
populations as subject races sharply separated from the ruling 
Macedonian Greek race. 

Eshmunazar II. reigned for 14 years in conjunction 
with his mother Am'astart the sister and wife of Tabnit. 

' In compensation for the great tribute paid by me, the 
lord of kings presented us with Dor and Joppa, the 
magnificent grain lands 1 in the plain of Sharon, and 
we added them to the territory so that they became 
for ever the possession of the Sidonians.’ The old 
Sidonian possessions on the Palestinian coast thus came 
back to them once more. Eshmunazar died while still 
young, leaving apparently no children. On his death 
perhaps, or at all events not long afterwards, a republican 
constitution was introduced in Sidon. 

To this, not to the later era of in H.C., must be referred the 
era by which a bilingual honorary decree of ihe Sidonian colony 
in the Pincus is dated: ‘in the 15th year of the people of 
Sidon.’ 2 The inscription (Renan, Rev. Arch. 3 ser. t. 11 [ 1888 1 , 
p. 5 f. ; Hoffmann, ‘Ueber einige Phoen. Inschr.in Abh. Gott. 
Ges. 1889, p. 36) belongs, as Kohler observed (CIA ii. suppl. 
1335 b), the third century or only a little after it. 

In Tvre the same thing occurred in 274 ; it is by 
the era of ‘the people of 'lyre’ (274-3) ^ iat one 
the inscriptions of Umm el’Awamkl {C/S 1 7) and of 
Masub is dated. This district accordingly must have 
remained Tyrian. On the other hand, Akko became 
independent. Coins are extant, with Phoenician legends 
(n^v), dated most probably according to the Selcueidan 
era, down to the year 47 ( = 267 B.C. ), 3 when Akko 
was changed by Ptolemy II. into a Greek city bearing 
the name Ptolemais (first mentioned Polyb. 437). With 
regard to Byblos we have no information. Tripolis 
had doubtless been an independent commonwealth 
from the beginning of the period of the Diadochi (Diod. 
195885); Babelon attempts to make out for it an 
independent era from the year 156, the place of which 
was afterwards taken by the Seleucidan era. Berytus 
also issued autonomous coins for some time during the 
second century. 

From 197 onwards all Phoenicia belonged to the 
Seleucidre ; but not for long. .Soon after, with the 
death of Antiochus Epiphancs (164 B.C. ), began the 
collapse of the kingdom — the revolt of the Jews, the 
appearance of rival claimants to the throne, the loss 
of the eastern provinces. At last came the complete 
break up at the end of the second century. For some 
time the kingdom was in the hands of Tigranes of 
Armenia (82-69). 

Phoenicia was affected in various ways by these con¬ 
fusions. Berytus was destroyed by Diodoros Tryphon 
(141-138 ; Strabo, xvi. 2 19). On the other hand 'lyre, 
probably in 126 B.C., ‘for a small sum ' (Strabo, xvi. 223), 
and Sidon in in, received complete autonomy; with 
these years new eras begin for each of the respective 
cities. Aradus in the time of Tigranes destroyed 
Marathus (see above), and regained all its old territory. 
On the other hand Arabian robber tribes established 
themselves in Lebanon, wasting the territories of Byblos 
and Berytus, and seizing Botrys and other places on 
the coast (Strabo, xvi. 2 18). In Byblos and Tripolis 
usurpers or ‘tyrants’ (Strabo, l.c. ; Jos. Ant. xiv. 3 2) 
arose, as in so many other places in Syria. 

To this intolerable state of affairs an end was put by 
Pompey in 64. He made Syria a Roman province and 
established order everywhere. The robber tribes were 
subjugated, the tyrants of Byblos and Tripolis put to 
death. The privileges and the territories of Aradus, 
Sidon, and Tyre were confirmed and enlarged (Strabo, 
xvi. 2 14 223; Jos. Ant. xv.ii). In an inscription 

1 Or * lands of Dagon ’; see Dagon, Dor, § 3. 

2 As long as the kingship lasted, dates were given by the 
regnal years; when it ceased the dating was given according to 
the years of ‘ the people’— t.e., of the republic (where not along 
with, or exclusively by, the Seleucidan era). 

3 Cp Babelon, op. cit . clxxvii. 
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Tripolis also is called iepa Kal &<tv\os kc u avrbvopoi 
kcu vavapxk' In the main these arrangements proved 
permanent, though of course not without certain modi¬ 
fications. Thus Augustus on account of internal dis¬ 
turbances deprived Tyre and Sidon of their freedom ; 
that is, he placed them under the direct oversight of the 
imperial legate (Dio Cass. 54 ;; in 20 B.C.). Their 
civic self-government, however, with aristocratic insti¬ 
tutions, he preserved and maintained in the Phoenician 
communities as elsewhere throughout Syria. 

In the centuries that followed Alexander’s time, the 
Greek influence in Syria became continually stronger. 
The Phoenician language occasionally appears in con¬ 
junction with the Greek legends on coins down to the 
second century A. D., and in the mouth of the common 
people was superseded, as in the ease of the Jews, not 
by Greek but by Aramaic, as Philo of Byblos shows (see 
above, § 15). Greek everywhere makes its appearance 
alongside of it, however, and in the inscriptions Greek 
rules alone from the beginning of the Roman period. 
Relations with the Greek world become continually 
more and more aetive ; here Sidon takes the pre-emin¬ 
ence by far. Among the Phoenicians who are named in 
Greek inscriptions the Sidonians form a majority. 

As early as the end of the fourth century we find a Sidonian 
—Apollonides son of Demetrius (he may have been the father of 
king Philocles mentioned above)—receiving, on account of the 
services he had rendered to Attic merchants and sailors, the 
honour of a Proxenos and Benefactor, and the right to acquire 
landed properly in Attica (CIA 2 171). Of a still earlier date is 
the decree in favour of two Tyrians (ib. 170). 

From the second century the sons of Sidonians, 
Berytians, and Aradians enter the corps of the Attic 
ephebi ( CIA ii. 482467469471 482), and among the victors 
in gymnastic games there figure in Athens {ib. 448 498 966 
968 970) and elsewhere [Bull. corr. hell. 5 207 [Cos], 
6146 [Delos]) Sidonians, Tyrians, Berytians, Byblians. 
Soon we meet with artists {e.g. , CIA 2 1318) and 
philosophers who come from Sidon and Tyre (Strabo, 
xvi. 2 24) ; and, however much they may try to preserve 
their native traditions, they become imbued with Greek 
elements, as Philo’s exposition of the Phoenician religion 
visibly shows. 

The Roman rule introduced also a Latin element. 
Augustus in 14 B.C. caused Berytus to be rebuilt as a 
Roman colony, and settled in it two veteran legions 
(Strabo, xvi. 220, etc.). From that time Latin became 
the official and prevailing language of the city, which 
was endowed with an extensive territory reaching as far 
as to the source of the Orontes. Under Claudius, 
Ptolemais, under Septimius Severus, Tyre, and under 
Elagabalus, Sidon became Roman colonies. 

The trade and prosperity of the Phoenician towns 
received a great impetus under the peaceful, orderly 
rule of the Roman emperors and their governors. On 
the other hand the Phoenician speech and nationality— 
like so many others — became extinct within the same 
period. In X. Africa alone did they continue to drag 
on a further existence for some centuries longer — how 
degenerately, is conclusively attested by the language 
and writing of the inscriptions. 

Among works dealing with Phoenician history or portions of 
it, after Bochart’s Phaleg et Canaan (1646), special mention is 
due to Movers’ Die Phdnizier (1842-1856), 
23 . Literature, which long enjoyed a great reputation. In 
reality it is quite uncritical and unscientific, 
and at every opportunity falls into the most fantastic combina¬ 
tions ; it is impossible to warn the reader too earnestly of the 
need for caution in its use. Good and very useful, on the other 
hand, are the short surveys by von Gutschmid (art. ‘ Phoenicia’ 
in A 7 >( 9 ) I8801 ff. ; in German in the 2nd vol. of his Klcinc 
Schriftcn) and by Pietschmann, Gesch. der Phoenizier , Berlin, 
1889 (in Oncken’s Allgem. Gesch. in Kinzel - darstellungcn). 
See further the Phoenician sections of the larger works on 
ancient history ; in particular, Duncker’s Gesch. d. Alterthums. 
Maspero’s Hist. anc. des pcuples de I Orient, and E. Meyer’s 
Gesch. d. Alterthums. Also H. Winckler’s ‘Zur phonizisch- 
Karthagischen Geschichte,’ a number of often very bold 
hypotheses (/I//tfr-. Forschungen , 1 [1897] 421-462). For Carthage 
Meltzer’s Gesch. d. Karthager (2 vols. as yet; 1879, 1895) is 
thorough. On Phoenician religion see further Baudissin, Stud, 
zur setnit. Rel.-gesch. 1 [1876], 2 [1878], Baethgen, Beitr. zur 
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sent. ReL'gesch, [1888], Noldeke in ZDMG 42470^, several 
articles of E. Meyer in Roscher’s Lex. d. Griech. u. Rdm. 
Mythotogie, in particular the article ‘ Baal,’ 1 2867^. (the older 
articles L\starte ’ and ‘El’ are antiquated) and W. R. Smith, 
Rel. SetuA 2 ), 1894. E. M. 

PHCENIX (Vin, or [the reading of the Massoretic 
school of Nehardea and of the Western recension, Ginsb. Introd. 
515, but cp Kimhi, Bk. of Roots , who attests only the 
former] below). 

The name of a certain long-lived bird, Job 29 i 8 
Rynig. ( te .xt of EV has ‘ sand,’ which can hardly be 
right). This rendering harmonises with the preceding 
stichus in MT, which EV renders, ‘Then 1 said, 1 shall 
die in my nest’ (i.e., in my home), but RV m £- more 
correctly, * . . . beside [Heb. with] my nest.’ An 
allusion is supposed (Ew., Hi., Del., Bu., Du.) to 
the story of the bird called the Phoenix (Herod. 273), 
which lived 500 years, and then consumed itself and 
its nest with fire, to rise again as a young Phoenix 
out of the ashes. Franz Delitzsch even produces 
linguistic justification for the identification of ^n, hoi , 
or hitl (so pointed to preclude the rendering ‘ sand ’) 
with the Phoenix. But though Ezekielos, the Jewish 
dramatist of Alexandria (2nd cent. b.c. ), introduces 
the Phoenix into his drama on the Exodus (Del. Gesch. 
d. jiid. Poesie, 219, quotes the passage in its context), 
it is most unlikely that the Phoenix myth was known 
to Jewish writers as early as the composition of Job. 
There are three further objections to Ewald’s view— 
viz. (1) that the next verse leads us to expect a figure 
from a tree rather than from an animal, (2) that there 
is considerable difficulty in explaining ‘with my nest,’ 
in the first stichus, with reference both to Job and to 
the Phoenix, and (3) that © points to a different and 
much more natural form of the text. 

© renders v. 18 thus,— _ 

etna fie, r\ r/AiKia fJ.ov yr)pd<ret ’ 
uxTirep (TTe'Aexos <j>otvucos no\vv \poi'o v /3uocno. 

This suggests reading for ‘ with my nest,’ ‘ in 

my old age,’ and for Vinpi, ‘and as the sand' or ‘and as the 
phcenix,’ ‘and as the palm tree’ 1 (cp Che. JQR, July 

1897). When we remember that the Phcenix of later literature is 
merely a materialised form of one of the fine old Egyptian 
symbols of the sun-god (of which another is the Crocodile 
[q.7>.]), we can give up Job’s supposed reference to the fable 
without a pang. On the Phcenix, see art. ‘Phoenix’ in EB ( 9 ) 
(where references are given); Delitzsch on Job 29 18; Bochart, 
Iiieroz.fi 5; Charles, Secrets of Enoch, 12 f.\ James, Texts 
and Studies , v. 1 88 (4 Bar. 6), and cp On, 2. For the Alidrashic 
stories see Hamburger, RE des Judenthums , 2908. 

T. K. C. 

PHCENIX, Acts 27 12 RV, AV Phenice (q.v.). 
PHOROS (4>opoc [BA]). 

1. j Esd. 5 9= Ezra 2 3, Parosh (q.v.). 

2. 1 Esd. 8 30 RV = Ezra 8 3, Parosh (q.v.). 

3. 1 Esd. 9 26= Ezra 10 25, Parosh (q.v.). 

PHRURAI (<J) P OYp<M [BL 0 ]), Esth. 11 1 RV, AV 
Phurim. See Purim. 


PHRYGIA ( 4 >pYpi<\ [WH Ti.], Acts 166 , I823, 
doubtful whether as noun or as adjective [xcop<\ under- 
p . stood]. In 2 Macc. 5 22 the ethnic 

1. ueograpny. ^^ js applied to Philip, governor of 

Jerusalem under Antiochus Epiphanes— i.e., about 170 
B.C. ). Phrygia, the country of the Phryges, was the name 
given to a vast and ill-defined region in central Asia 
Minor. Speaking generally, we may say that it em¬ 
braces the extreme western part of the plateau and the 
fringing mountains, from the confines of Bithynia to 
those of Pisidia. * The more eastern portion of this 
country consists of broad open valleys, gradually merg¬ 
ing into the great steppe which forms the centre of Asia 
Minor ; to the west it is more broken ; it has several 
important mountain ranges ; and its cities lie in moun¬ 
tain valleys, through which pass the main-lines of com¬ 
munication [e.g ., the valley of the Lyeus]. Throughout 
it run the two great roads [the old Royal Road, and 
the Eastern Trade Route] which have at different 


1 Cp Ecclus. 50 12, where See Palm. 
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periods connected the sea-coast and the interior ; and 
Phrygia has in consequence always had a double history 
—on the one side linked with the central plateau and 
the East, on the other with the sea-coast towns and 
the Greek peoples of the West ’ (Headlam, in Authority 
and Archceology , 363 ff.). The original extent of 
Phrygia was much wider than is indicated above ; but 
it was only for a short time that there was an independent 
Phrygian kingdom. 

The Phryges were a group of invaders from Macedonia 
(Herod. 7 73) who split up the old empire (Hittite?) that had its 
capital at Pteria in Cappadocia. Crossing the Hellespont, the 
Phryges spread over Asia Minor, eastwards across the Sangarius 
as far as the Halys, and south-eastwards to Lycaonia and the 
Taurus. In the south-east, Iconium was the last city of 
Phrygia. In the opposite direction, they bordered upon the 
Hellespont and the Propontis (cp the Greek tradition of a 
Phrygian Thalassocracy lasting twenty-five years from 905 B.c.; 
Diod. 7 ii ; Horn. 11 . 24 545). The Trojan city and the dynasty 
of Priam belonged to this people. Tribes from Thrace, the 
Mysi, Thyni, and Bilhyni, crossed the Bosporus and severed 
Phrygia into two parts—Hellesponline or Little Phrygia, an 
undefined strip along the southern shore of the Propontis, of 
no account in hisiory, and Great Phrygia (Phrygia Magna) the 
remainder (Strabo, 571). 

The centre of power of Great Phrygia lay in the 
region of the Midas Tomb (see Murray’s Handbook to 
AM, 134^): with this kingdom are connected the 
names of Gordius and Midas ; and to it the early kings 
of Lydia (the western fragment of the old Hittite [?] 
monarchy) owed allegiance. (For echoes of the Phrygian 
power, cp Horn. II. 3187 2862 ; Horn. Hynrn to Aphro¬ 
dite, 112.) 

The Cimmerian invasion (about 675 B.c:.) broke the 
Phrygian power, and caused a reversal of the relations 
with Lydia, which now developed into a 
2. HlSLOry. g reat kj n g do m, and ruled as suzerain over 
Phrygians far as the Halys (see Lydia). There was 
henceforward no unity in Phrygian history ; for the old 
conquering race itself was absorbed by the native race 
which it had conquered : the Phryges ‘ sank to that 
placid level of character which belonged to the older 
subject population and is produced by the genius of the 
land in which they dwelt—the character of an agri¬ 
cultural and cattle-breeding population of rustics, peace¬ 
ful and good-humoured’ (E. Meyer, GA I300). This 
absorption was already complete when, in 278 B.c., the 
Gauls entered Asia Minor. As the result of their victories 
over the then unwarlike Phrygians, 1 and of their defeats 
at the hands of Attalus 1 ., king of Pergamum ( q . v .), 
the Gauls were finally restricted to north-eastern Phrygia, 
which thus became known as Galatia. 2 The northern 
part of Phrygia also gained a special name about 205 
B.C. As the outcome of war with Prusias, king of 
Bithynia, Attalus 1 . made himself master of the region 
in which lay Coticeum and Doryla?um, which hence¬ 
forth was called Phrygia Epictetus (Acquired Phrygia : 
Strabo, 576). 

The south-eastern corner, between the ranges now called 
Emir-Dagh and Sultan-Dagh, was called Phrygia Paroreus 
(Ilaptupeto?); it contains the cities Polybotus, Philomelium, 
Tyriaeum, and others (Ranis. Hist. Geogr. of AM 139./C). S. 
of the Suttan-Dagh , as far as the Taurus, came the district 
known as Pisidic (Pisidian) Phrygia, or Phrygia towards Pisidia 
(Strabo, 576, r\ ixeydKrj <&pvy£a . . . iv fi eartv rj re rrapifipeios 
Aeyo/ueVij <i>pvyia kol r) t rpo? Ilurtfiia. Cp Polyb. xxii. 5 14, Plol. 
v. 5 4); 3 its one important city was Antioch (’Arn.ox<na rj np'os 
Ilurifita, Strabo, 557, 569, 577). 

When Phrygia came to form part of the Roman pro¬ 
vincial system it was dealt with in a way that did violence 
to history and ethnology. For, on the one hand, the 
eastern portion in which lay Iconium, and the southern 
portion in which lay Antioch, were attached to the pro¬ 
vince Galatia, whilst the rest fell to the province Asia ; 
on the other hand, the name Phrygia was extended in 
the W. to embrace all the Lycus valley, and in the SW. 
to embrace all the country towards Lycia. That part 
of Phrygia which belonged to Galatia was called Phrygia 

1 Cp Herod. 932, App. Mitfir. 19, di'fipdo-u' di roAeju.015. 

2 The Gauls also extended their conquests eastwards, over 
territory claimed by the Pontic kings and the Cappadocians. 

3 See Rams. Cities and Bis/i. of Phrygia , 1 316^ 
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Galatica; that which belonged to Asia was Phrygia 
Asiana (Galen, 4312 [Kuhn, 6515]). 1 Hence many 
inscriptions enumerate Phrygia as a component part of 
the province Galatia (e.g., C/L 368 i 8 , where the parts 
are Galatia, Pisklia, Phrygia, Lycaonia, Isauria, Paphla- 
gonia, Pontus Galaticus, and Pontus Polemoniacus; 
date, after 63 A. n.). Phrygia experienced many vicissi¬ 
tudes ; but these fall outside the province of the student 
of NT history (for details, see Rams. Hist. Geogr. of 
AM 151/:). 

The Jews were much favoured by the Seleucid kings, 
who planted large colonies of them on the routes leading 
_ . from the Syrian Antioch through Lycaonia 

", ews . 111 into Lydia and Phrygia. Antiochus the 
Great settled 2000 Jews in the cities of Lydia 
and Phrygia about 200 b.c. (Jos. Ant. xii. 83, § 148/). 
Seleucus Nicator had granted the Jews full rights of 
citizenship, equal to those of Greeks and Macedonians, 
in all his foundations (id., Ant. xii. 3 r, § 119), and the 
later kings maintained this policy. I lence the Jews were 
members of the aristocracy in the Phrygian cities (see 
on this Rams. Cities and Pish, of Phrygia, 2667 ff .). 
The Phrygian Jews were considered in the Talmud as 
the Ten 'bribes (for many of them had been transplanted 
from Babylonia) ; and it is said of them that the baths 
and wines of Phrygia had separated them from their 
brethren—by which we must understand that they had 
failed to maintain their own peculiar religion, and had 
approximated to the Graeco-Roman civilisation by which 
they were surrounded (cp Neubauer, Cufogr. du Talmud, 
315; Rams. St. Paul the Traveller, 142 ff .). The 
marriage of the Jewess Eunice to a Greek at Lystra, and 
the fact that Timotheus, the offspring of the marriage, 
was not circumcised, is an illustration of this declension 
from the Jewish standard (Acts 10 1). The result was 
that the Jews had in their turn strongly influenced their 
neighbours, and thus prepared unconsciously a favourable 
field for Paul’s teaching (cp the many proselytes at 
Antioch, Acts 13 43 50). On the other hand, the Phrygian 
Christians were strongly inclined to Judaism (Gal. I 649), 
for there was no strong racial antipathy between the 
natives and the Jews (cp Rams. Hist. Comm, on Gal. 
189/). 

The distinction between Galatic and Asian Phrygia 
which held during the first century a. I). (§ 2), explains 
p, . the passage in Acts 106 (rr\v <bpvytav ral 

.' Va\a.TiKT)i> x^P av ' AV ‘Phrygia and the 

111 e * region of Galatia * ; RV ‘ the region of 
Phrygia and Galatia’). The word Phrygian is here an 
adjective, connected with the following ‘ country’ (-yupav)', 
and the whole phrase denotes that territory which was at 
once Phrygian and Galatian—Phrygian from the point of 
view of history and local feeling, Galatian from the 
point of view of the Roman provincial classification, i.e., 
‘the Phrvgo-Galatic Region,’ or, ‘the Phrygian or 
Galatic Region.' 

Even if ‘ Phrygian ’ (*l>pvyiaD in this passage he regarded as 
a noun, the interpretation must he the same. Paul was at Lystra 
(v. 3); and unless he abandoned his intention of visiting the 
brethren ‘in every city’ in which the word had been preached 
(Acts 1636), he must necessarily have crossed the frontier of 
Lycaonia a few miles N. of Lystra (cp Acts 14 6) into Galatic 
Phrygia, the region (gupa, Regio )in which the cities of Iconium 
and Antioch lay. 

This interpretation is entirely independent of any view 
that may be held with regard to the whereabouts of the 
churches of Galatia. [See, however, Galatia, §§ 10- 
14.] 

More difficult is the explanation of Acts 1823, where 
the same words are found, but in reverse order (ttjv 
V a\artK7}v ywpav rai ^pvyiau, AV ‘the country [RV 
region] of Galatiaand Phrygia’). The phrase in Acts 18 23 
covers a larger extent of ground than does that of Acts 
166 ; for the latter, we saw, fell N\V. and W. of Lystra, 
but Derbe and Lystra are now included. The order of 
words is also important; whereas in Acts 166 two 

1 4 AopvAatoi' t} tan /nee cV^an) ttjs ’Aacavr}? fypvy tas. 
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epithets are attached to one noun following them, in 
Acts I823 an epithet and noun are connected by ‘ and * 
with a following epithet (if <\'pvytav be an adjective here 
also) to which the preceding noun must be supplied. 1 
The explanation set forth by Ramsay is that 4 >pvyiav is 
here an adjective—the * Phrygian Region ’ being simply 
the briefer description of the territory spoken of in Acts 
166 as the ‘ Phrygo-Galatic Region.' The region is 
combined with another, lying E. of it, the region con¬ 
taining the towns of Derbe and Lystra— i.e., Galatic 
Lycaonia, as opposed to Antiochian Lycaonia which 
was ruled by king Antiochus (see Lycaonia). This 
explanation involves the assumption that the titles Lyca¬ 
onia Galatica and Lycaonia Antiochiana could k-coine 
‘Galatic region’ (PaXartK^ X^P a ) an( l ‘Antiochian 
region ’ (' AvTioxia-vy x^P a )> respectively, in the mouth 
of a Greek (or of Greek-speaking Paul) passing through 
the country. Put in this way the parallelism is deceptive. 
On the one hand, of the Latin titles only the second, 
Lycaonia Antiochiana, has been found (CfL 10 8660), 
whilst the other is inferred from the analogy of Pontus 
Galaticus; on the other hand, of the Greek terms only 
the second ' (AvTioyLavr) x^P a : Ptol. v. 617) occurs. The 
use of the term ‘Galatic region’ (VaXartKTj x^P a ) f° r 
the Roman part of Lycaonia (and even its supposed 
Latin equivalent, Lycaonia Galatica ), however possible 
on grounds of analogy and desirable in the interests 
of symmetry, is not yet proved. On this ground, not 
on that of its complexity, we reject Ramsay’s explanation. 
Its weakness lies in the necessity of taking the passage 
in close connection and comparison with Acts 166 . 

Still, even so, what is there to suggest the contrast with the 
non-Roman part of Lycaonia whereby alone the expression 
‘ Galatic region ’ (raAcmfcrj x^pa) is justified and explained ? In 
Acts 106 ‘ Galatic region’ (TaAaTixTj x<V a ) receives its explana¬ 
tion and limitation precisely from the word ‘ Phrygian * (•Ppvyiar) 
with which it appears in combination; but in Acts 18 23 the 
defining words ‘ of Lycaonia ' (rrjs Avxaoyias ; cp Rams. St. Paul 
the Traveller , 104) have to be supplied by reference to Acts 14 6 
(where Lystra and Derbe are called ‘cities of Lycaonia’). On 
formal grounds also the expression * the Galatic region and 
Phrygian ’ (ttjo raAaTiKTjv \(opau /cai <I>pvyiW) becomes objec¬ 
tionable if explained as Ramsay explains it. For the adjective 
‘Galatic’ in the first member of it indicates the province, and 
the part (Lycaonia) is to be supplied by the reader; but the 
adjective ‘Phrygian’ ( , t'pv*yiai') in the second member of it 
indicates the part, and the province (Galatia) is to be supplied 
by the reader; for, according to Ramsay, the expression means 
* the Galatic Region (of Lycaonia) and the Phrygian Region (of 
the province Galatia).* Cp Galatia, § 12. 

It is a mistake to insist upon the parallelism of the 
tw’o phrases; Actsl823 must be interpreted indepen¬ 
dently of Acts 166 . In 16 6 * Phrygian ’ ($pvyiav) is an 
adjective, in 18 23 it is a noun. In Acts 18 23 ‘ Phrygia’ 
is not Phiygia Galatica but Phrygia Asiana ; the words 
‘ the Galatic region ’ sum up the whole breadth of the 
province Galatia from Derbe to Antioch, including, 
therefore, both the Galatic part of Lycaonia (which, 
in Acts 146 , is described as 1 Lystra and Derbe * and ‘ the 
region that lieth round about’) and the Galatic part of 
Phrygia (which, in Acts 166 , is described as the ‘ Phrygo- 
Galatic Region’). See Galatia, § 9, col. 1598. On 
this view, Paul travelled westwards from Antioch 
(Pisidian) and struck the eastern trade route perhaps 
at Metropolis (in the Tchal-Ova ); but, instead of 
following the road through Apameia and the Lycus 
valley, he took the more direct road through Higher 
Phrygia, by way of Seiblia (see Rams. Cities and 
Pish, of Phrygia , 2579/.). This journey through 
Phrygia is described in Acts 10 1 as a journey ‘ through 
the upper coasts ’ (ra dvtorepiKa p-tpr), RV ‘ th,e 
upper country’). It is vain to explain this phrase as 
having reference to the distinction between High Phrygia 
and Low Phrygia (Rams. Church in Rom. Emp.W 94) 
if non-Galatian Phrygia has not previously been men¬ 
tioned, but only Galatic Phrygia ; for that distinction 
had no validity for Galatic Phrygia. The phrase in 

1 For the grammatical point here involved, see Ramsay, 
Church in Rom. EmpT?) 486 ; St. Paul the Traveller , i\of. 
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Acts 19 1 refers back to, and is an expansion of, the 
word Phrygian ( <i>pvyiav ) in Acts 18 23. 

Phrygia is also mentioned in Acts 2 10 {on this list, see Pontus). 
If we are not to admit here a cross-division (the names of Roman 
provinces being used indiscriminately with pre-Roman national 
divisions embraced by them), Phrygia must be taken to stand 
for Galatia ; Phrygia Gatatica being, from the point of view of 
Jews, the most important part of the Phrygian province (cp 
Acts 13 14 f. 14 1). 


Christianity was introduced into Galatic Phrygia by 
Paul and Barnabas on the ‘first missionary journey ’ (Acts 

.. 13 14 f., Pisidian Antioch ; Acts 14 if, 

5. Christianity Ico V m . ^ revjsited| 14ji) 

in rygia. t ^ e , seconc j journey ’ Paul and Silas 
traversed Asian Phrygia, probably from (Pisidian) 
Antioch to Dorylaeum (Acts 166 /. See Mysia) ; but 
no public preaching was attempted as they were ' for¬ 
bidden to preach the word in Asia.’ On the ‘third 
journey,’ Phrygia Galatica was traversed a fourth time, 
and Phrygia Asiana a second time ; but we have no 
record of the establishment of churches in the latter 


region. There is, however, no reason at all for imagin¬ 
ing that the churches of the Lycus valley (Colossas, 
Laodiceia, and Hierapolis) were the earliest foundations 
in Phrygia; although it is clear from Rev. In that 
Laodiceia was the representative church, at any rate in 
S\V. Phrygia, in the first century a . d . The tradition 
that Bartholomew was the apostle of the Lycaones 
makes it probable that central Phrygia was the scene of 
his labours, for the Lycaones lay NW. of Synnada 
(Rams. Cities and Bish. of Phrygia , 2709). In the 
history of Christianity in Asia Minor, Phrygia holds an 
important place, and from it comes a larger number of 
inscriptions claimed as Christian than from any other 
part of the world except Rome itself. 

Christian remains come from four districts : (1) central Phrygia, 
lhe region of the Pentapolis. From it comes the famous tomb- 
inscription of Avircius Marcellas, bishop or presbyter of Hiera¬ 
polis (192 a.d .). 1 He was the leader of the anti-M ontanist party, 
a ‘ disciple of the pure Shepherd, who feedeth flocks of sheep on 
mountains and plains,’ who, ‘ with Paul for a companion followed 
while Faith led the way’(Rams. Cities and Bish. of Phrygia , 
2 709 ff .); (2) the districts of Eumeneia and Apameia; (3) Iconium 
and the country N. and NE. from it (Rams. Hist. Comm, on 
Gal. 220) ; (4) N. Phrygia, the valley of the Tembris (Rams. 
Exp + s ., 1888,2401 /). 


‘ These facts point distinctly to three separate lines of 
Christian influence in Phrygia during the early centuries. 
The first comes up the Maeander valley, and reaches on 
different lines as far as Akmonia, and the Pentapolis and 
Apameia and Pisidian Antioch ; the second belongs to 
Lycaonia and the extreme SE. district ; the third belongs 
to the NW. The spheres of these three influences are 
separated from each other by belts of country where early 
Christian inscriptions are non-existent’ (Rams. Cit. and 
Bish. 2 511). Ramsay would trace all three centres to a 
Pauline source {ibid, and 715). The persecution of 
Diocletian practically destroyed Christianity throughout 
Phrygia. 

See Ramsay’s monumental work. The Cities and Bish. of 
Phrygia , of which only two parts — i., Lycos Valley ; ii., Westand 
West-Central Phrygia—have as yet appeared. W. J. W. 


PHUD ((fjoyA [BXA]), Judith 223 AV, RVPuT^.t-]. 


PHURAH, RV Purah (.112; as if ‘vat’; cp 2 ^ v 
Judg. 7 25, but see below ; [BAL]), Gideon’s 

attendant, or armour-bearer, Judg. 7 10 f. That a mere 
attendant’s name is recorded, is remarkable. Purah 
must either be, or spring from, some clan-name, either 
nja (see Gideon, § 1, n. 2, Puah), or more probably 
Ophrah (Judg. 6 n etc.) or Ephrath. Cp Meonenim, 
Moreh. t. k. c. 


PHURIM (4>poyp<M [BIjS]), Esth. 11 1, AV. 
PURIM. 


See 


PHUT (IMS), Gen. 106 1 Ch. 18 AV, RV Put {q.v.). 

1 [The view that this inscription owes its origin to a Christian 
is extremely doubtful. A mass of literature on the subject is 
cited, for example, in Rev . de Ihist. des rel. 1897, p. 418 f The 
most noteworthy defence of its pagan origin is in Dietrich, Die 
Grabschrift des Aberkios, Leipsic, 1896.] 
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PIBESETH 

PHUVAH (ma), Gen. 46 13 AV, RV Puvaii = i Ch. 
7 1 PUAH {q.v.). 

PHYGELLUS, RV better, Phygelus ( 4 >yreAoc» 
NCD), is mentioned in 2 Tim. 1 isf beside Hermogenes 
as having become alienated from Paul. Pseudo-Doro- 
theus speaks of both (see Hermogenes), and represents 
Phygelus as having been a follower of Simon (Magus), 
and afterwards bishop of Ephesus. Otherwise the voice 
of legend is silent. 

PHYLACTERIES (^yAakthpia), Mt. 23 S - See 
Frontlets. 

PHYLARCHES (o (J>yAapxhc)» 2 Macc. 832 RV m ^, 
AV Philarches, RV ‘the phylarch.’ 

PHYSICIAN (KETI, Gen. 50 2 etc.; i<vrpoc, Mt. 9 i 2 
etc.). See Medicine. 

PIBESETH (DOTS ; BoyBactoc [BAP], ctoma 
e/VUTeipA. [Q] ; Bubastus), a city of Egypt which along 
1 Nam w *^ On-Heliopolis is threatened with 
destruction by the Babylonian armies 
(Ezek. 30 17). In view of the connection with cities on 
the Western frontier of the Delta (Tahpanhes, v. 18) 
and the renderings in the versions, we must recognise 
here the famous city not far from the W. entrance to 
Goshen. Its ruins, which are still known as Tcl(l) 
Basta, are situated just S. of the modern city and 
railway-centre Zakazik. 

The earliest Egyptian name of the city was ( I f ')bst 1 
(signification unknown), probably to be pronounced 
Ubeset. The place acquired a religious importance so 
high that its divinity, a cat (sometimes also in form of 
a lioness) or cat-headed goddess, had no other name 
than {\V)bstt? Ubastet, ‘the one of Ubeset.’ Later, 
the city was called ‘house (or temple) a of Ubastet,’ 
P (originally Per)-ubaste{t). The Greek rendering 
of this form changes the P to B, as always before 
w, 4 and drops the ending in accordance with the 
vulgar pronunciation. The Coptic version of the OT 
gives the rather old form (JjoyBacGi- The Hebrew 
orthography has hardly been handed down correctly ; 
it is certainly influenced by the analogy of '2, ‘ mouth,' 
(cp as above). Besides, the vocalisation -beseth 
instead of -bast must have been introduced at a quite 
recent date after an analogy of Hebrew grammar. 
Originally, the name must have been pronounced by the 
Hebrews also like Pubast(eP). 'l he modern shorten¬ 
ing Basta(h) is as old as the Arabian conquest. 

Our knowledge of Bubastus has been greatly increased 
by the excavations of Ed. Naville, in the winters 
, 1887-89, described in Memoir 8 of 

is ory. t ^ e Egypt Exploration Fund (1891), 
where also the literature relating to the city and its 
history are collected. 

The city, the capital of the eighteenth nome of 
Lower Egypt, must have been very old. Naville 
found remains of buildings by the pyramid-builders 
Cheops and Chephren {Hwfw[if\ and Haf-re). At a 
still earlier date, the local goddess £/fo.y/<? 7 -Bubastis 
(presupposing the existence of the city) is mentioned in 
the texts of the pyramids (cp Egypt, § 46). This 
goddess was called Artemis by the Greeks; the 


‘1 


Cp Brugsch, Diet. Geog. 206. 


2 ezs 1 The singular freedom of Egyptian 

^7 M writing allows the suppression of the ini- 

U VG tial in the common orthography. Occas¬ 

ionally, however, it is written, and the 
form of the name is made certain by the foreign transcriptions. 


C3 

1 


Cp Etham. Notice that the classical writers 
give Bubastus for the city, Bubast/s for the goddess. 
The confusion between the forms which, unfortun¬ 
ately now prevails, is due to Herodotus, who does 
not distinguish (in the present text). 
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Egyptians emphasised her joyous and benign nature as 
contrasted with various warlike goddesses in lioness- 
form. Cp the feasts of Bubastis at which hundreds of 
thousands of pilgrims from all Egypt assembled for the 
revelries so vividly described by Herodotus (26o). Of 
course, the goddess, like all important divinities, soon 
received a solar character, and one of her chief titles is, 

‘ eye of the sun-god, ’ by which evidently she is designated 
as the sun-disk itself. The cat was sacred to Bnbastis, 
and consequently there was near the city an enormous 
cemetery for eats (and ichneumons), which in our 
prosaic time has been exploited for manure. That the 
eat was considered sacred not only in Bubastus but 
also throughout all Egypt proves the general worship 
of Bubastis. Male divinities worshipped along with 
her were Ncfer-tem and Ma-hes, in lion-forms. 

Various kings of all dynasties (6, 12, etc.) built at 
Bubastus, even the Hyksos-rulers Heyan and Apopi ; 
above all, however, the pharaohs of dynasty 22 
among whom Lower Egypt had completely gained the 
upper hand over the Thebaid. Osorkon II. erected 
there a very large hall in commemoration of one of 
those jubilee-festivals called heb-sed by the Egyptians, 
TpiaKovTaeTTipides (Inscr. Rosettana, 3) by the Greeks. 
See for the curious sculptures of that building Memoir 

10 of the Egypt Exploration Fund. The twenty-second 
and twenty-third dynasties seem to have had their resid¬ 
ence in Bubastus ; for the question, why Manetho calls 
them Bubastide kings, see Egypt, § 64. Herodotus 
gives a very impressive description of the temple. 
Later it was enlarged by Neetanebes ( Xehtnebef ), one 
of the last Egyptian kings. Diodorus (1649) narrates 
the capture of the place by the generals of Artaxcrxes 
Ochus. Although the Greek and Roman rulers do not 
seem to have expended much on the temple, Bubastus 
continued to be a flourishing city down to Arab times. 
During the middle ages, it was abandoned ; the present 
ruins do not offer many attractions to tourists. 

\V. M. M. 

PICTURES. The rendering is found only in AV. 

1. nvrb', sekiyyoth , Is. 2 16, RV ‘imagery,’ RY»ng. ‘watch- 
towers.’ ‘ Figured works’ would he the most natural rendering ; 
hut we expect something tall to be mentioned. There seems to 
be corruption in the text. ‘ Ships of Tarshish ’ in v. 16a cannot 
be right; they do not come in at all naturally after ‘ high towers ’ 
and ‘sleep walls/ To correct riPD!? into rfirSD, ‘ships’(Siegfr.- 
Stade), is therefore unsatisfactory, even apart from the fact that 
this word, well known in Aramaic, only occurs in the late Book 
of Jonah 1 (Jon. 1 6). We can hardly defend it by ® bra # naa-av 
Oeai' ttAoiwi' kol AA01/9, which is paraphrastic. See Ebonv, § 2 (f). 

2. DVrc-p, maskiyydth. (a) Xu. 3352 (o-xon-tat), rather 

* figured (stones),’ as RV ; cp Lev. 20 1, jy rt'E px» * figured stone ’ 
(AV»ng. ? RV), and see Idol, § 1 /. ( b ) Prov. 25 11 (on © see 
Basket), RV ‘baskets’; but the ‘baskets of silver’ are as 
doubtful as the ‘pictures.’ See Basket. 

PIECE OF MONEY, PIECE OF SILVER, or OF 
GOLD. 

1. nt/irp, k'sltah (Gen. 33 19 and 11 Josh. 24 32 [RV ; AV has 
‘pieces of silver’]; also Job 42 n). A doubtful reading. See 
Kesitah. 

2. ajarffp, Ml. 17 27t AV, EVmg. ‘stater,’ RV Shekel 

3. r jp 3 n jijX, \igorath kcst'ph (ojSoAou apyvpCov ; mammon 
argentcum , iS. 236; EV ‘a piece of silver’). Doubtful (see 
Spelt). 

4. In 2 K. 5 5 EV has ‘ six thousand [pieces] of gold ’ for nt'tr 

3 HT RVnig. suggests ‘shekels’ for ‘pieces’; cp Zech. 

11 i2_/C ‘ [pieces] of silver.’ See Money. 

5. In Lk. 158 /. the ‘piece of silver’ is Spa\pr) (EV«ag- 
‘drachma; a coin worth about eightpence ’). The ‘pieces of 
silver ’ of Mt. 20 15 27 3^ are apyvpia ; the fifty thousand pieces 
of silver in Acts 19 19, apyvpiov /avptaSe? 7reVre. 

PIGEON (bp, Gen. 15 9 ; nj1\ Lev. 128). See 

Dove, Fowl. 

PI-HAHIROTH (riTnrr '3 ; in Ex. thc err&yAecoc 
[BAFL], in Nu. ctoma enipo )0 [B], ct. eipco 0 

1 Gunkel (Schdpf. 50) thinks nvpw’ to be a rare word for 

* ships ’; but his theory has no solid basis. 


PILATE, PONTIUS 

[B ab AFL] ; Phihahiroth) Ex. 14 2 9 Xu. 337 ; also 
Haiuroth (JTVnn ; eip(jO0 [BAFL] ; Phihahiroth) 
Nu. 338 . See Exodus i., § u ; also Baal-zkpuon, 
and Migdol, i. 

PILATE, PONTIUS (nONTioc ttiAatoc [nei- 
Awroc NBD]). 

In ML 27 2 tleiAdra* T<p riyepom ", thereafter 6 IletAaro? or 6 
■qyepiov simply ; Mk. 15 1 tleiAdra) simply, thereafter 6 II. ; Lk. 

3 i ^ye/aopevov to? IIoptcou HeiAarou (here only 

1. Name and Acts 427 the double name); for the title 

and titles. C P 20 20; in other places 6 II. as in 23 i jf. or 
II. simply (as also in Acts3i3); Jn. 1829^ 
has 4 27 only 6 II. 

The NT, as above shown, uses only the title ijyejjubv, 
= Lat. prases, a general term (cp ijyefxovia used in Lk. 
3 1 of the emperor, in which place it is translated ‘reign,’ 
EV), used also by Josephus in speaking of the ‘governor ’ 
of Judma (Ant. xviii. 3 i, §55). Josephus also often 
employs the word Ztt apxos (Ant. x ix. 92 , §363) or 
€Trip.€\r)TT)s (Ant. xviii. 1 2, § 89); but the specific title of 
the governor of Judma was procurator , in Greek iiri- 
rpoTTos, and so he is called by Jos. Ant. xx. 62, § 132, 
BJ ii. 81, § 117, 02, § 169 and elsewhere (cp Tac. Ann. 
1544 —the only passage in which Pilate is mentioned by 
a Roman writer). For an account of this office see 
Procurator. 

1 Plate’s birthplace is unknown ; but the legends offer 
an ample choice (Muller, Pont. Pil. 48/.). His nomen 
Pontius suggests a connection with the famous Samnite 
family of the Pontii; his cognomen Pilatus, if it were really 
derived from the word pileatus ( pilleatus ), ‘wearing the 
pilleus, or felt cap of the manumitted slave/ would 
suggest the taint of slavery in the history of his family 
(ep the ease of Felix, who although actually only a 
freedman held the procuratorship of Judrea). The word 
Pilatus may, however, just as probably be connected 
with pilatus (pilum) or pilatus ( pilo ), either of which 
derivations would start us upon a very different train of 
imagination, thc conclusion of which would equally 
have no historical validity whatever. 

On the death of Archelaus in 6 A.D. his kingdom, 
which had included Judma, Samaria, and Idumrea, was 
made a Caesarian province (see Herod [Family], §8 ). 
Of the seven procurators who administered the province 
between 6 A.D. and 41 A.D. Pontius Pilate was the 
fifth ; he held office for ten years (26-36 A.D. Cp Jos. 
Ant. xviii. 42 , § 89). 

According to Philo, Agrippa I. in his letter to 
Caligula describes Pilate as ’ inflexible, merciless, and 
2 Storv Of °b st * nate ' ( r V <f>v<riv aKajjnrr)$ xai fxera 
. . roe avffadovs ajueiXiKTos), and charges 
. P him with ‘ corruption, violence, robbery, 

® * ill-usage,oppression, illegal executions,and 

never-ending most grievous cruelty’ (Phil. Leg. ad 
Caium , 38). The few incidents recorded of his career are 
supposed to furnish completely satisfactory evidence of 
this undoubtedly overdraw n characterisation. So ‘ the 
very first act by which Pilate introduced himself into office 
was characteristic of him who treated with contempt the 
Jewish customs and privileges’ (Sehurer, GJV 1400; 
ETi. 283). In order to satisfy Jewish scruples it was 
a standing order that the image of the emperor borne 
upon Roman military standards should be removed 
before troops entered Jerusalem ; but on one occasion, 
probably soon after Pilate’s entry upon office, it was 
discovered that this rule had been evaded by a detach¬ 
ment which had entered thc city by night (Jos. Ant. 
xviii. 3 1, § 56 ; BJ ii. 02, § 169). For five days Pilate 
was deaf to the protestations of the crowd which 
gathered before his palace at Cmsarea. On the sixth 
day the malcontents were surrounded by troops in the 
race-course ; but their fanatical obstinacy was proof 
against this display of power, and Pilate was obliged to 
give way. It was his first experience of that strange 
intractable temper which made the Jews so difficult to 
govern ; he learnt now, at the outset of his career as 
governor, how far the people were prepared to go for 
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the snkc of their religious scruples. That a massacre 
of the mob was seriously contemplated, it would be 
foolish to assert ; for the imperial system was a sensible 
attempt to govern by means of sensible men. The 
utmost that can be extracted from the narrative, in our 
ignorance of the exact circumstances of the breach of 
regulations, is the conclusion that the procurator erred 
through inexperience of the people and an inopportune 
insistence upon a point of honour. Pilate's Roman 
sentiments must claim weight equally with the punctilios 
of the Jewish mob ; but this is often overlooked. 

The other instances of friction will be found upon a 
fair review to bear a very different interpretation from 
that usually put upon them. 

The treasure accumulated in the temple was in part 
appropriated for the construction of an aqueduct to 
3 Other J erusu ^ eni * This excited vehement opposi- 
stories t ‘ on ’ anc * a v * s ^ °f procurator to the 
city was made the occasion of a great 
popular demonstration. Pilate having received previous 
information of the intended outburst issued the necessary 
orders, and the soldiers mingling with the crowd dispersed 
the rioters with bludgeons, and effectually silenced all 
open opposition to the scheme; this was not accomplished 
without some loss of life (Jos. A tit. xviii. 3 2 ; BJ ii. 94). 

The incident to which reference is made in Lk. 13 1 
('the Galilaians, whose blood Pilate had mingled with 
their sacrifices’) is not elsewhere recorded. When 
account is taken of the disturbed state of the country, 
due to the fanatical mutual hatred of the various religious 
groups (cp, for example, the act of the Samaritans who 
threw bones into the temple just before the Passover 
in order to pollute it—Jos. Ant. xviii. 22, § 30), we 
must recognise in the incident only the strong hand of 
a governor concerned to carry out impartially the duty 
which was in fact the prime requirement of a provincial 
governor—the maintenance of order (ep Ramsay, IVas 
Christ born at Bethlehem f 174/;). The permanent 
difficulty of this task in the ease of Judaea is evidenced 
by the insurrection in which Barabbas had been pro¬ 
minent (Mk. 15 7 Lk. 2319), and also by that collision 
between the government and the Samaritans which led to 
Pilate's recall. These Samaritans, under the leadership 
of an impostor, who promised to reveal the sacred 
utensils which were supposed to be concealed on Mt. 
Gerizim since the time of Moses, gathered in great 
numbers armed at the mountain, but were dispersed 
with bloodshed by Pilate’s troops, and those of repute 
and influence among them executed. The Samaritans 
made complaint to Vitellius, who had come as legatus 
to Syria, and Vitellius sent Pilate to Rome to answer 
for his conduct, making over the administration of 
Judaea to Marcellus (Jos. Ant. xviii. 42). 

The true nature of the two incidents last sketched is 
clear. Upon the whole, we must refuse to subscribe to 
that unfavourable verdict which has 1 teen 


4. Pilate’s 
administration. 


passed upon Pilate on the strength of 
' evidence derived from hostile sources, 
whether Jewish or Christian. The peculiar misfortune 
of Pilate, that he was connected with the tragedy of 
Jesus (see Roman Empire), has resulted in all treat¬ 
ment of his career being merely a search for evidence in 
support of a foregone conclusion. His ten years' 
tenure of office (a length of tenure equalled only by 
that of his predecessor Valerius Gratus, 15-26 a.d. ) is 
evidence of the general success of his administration ; 
for the reason assigned by Josephus {Ant. xviii. 65), that 
long tenure was due to deliberate intention on the part of 
Tiberius to secure if possible a mitigation of official 
rapacity, on the principle that * it is better to leave the 
gorged flies on a sore than to drive them off ' is simply 
foolish if taken as more than the jeu d'esprit of a mal¬ 
content (for other assigned reasons, cp Tac. Ann. I80). 
Pilate’s suspension and dismissal to Rome just before 
the death of Tiberius (Tac. Ann. 6 32) proves only the 
greatness of the pressure brought to bear upon the 


newly-appointed legate of Syria, or at most the desire 
on the part of the central government to go still farther 
on a path of conciliation, signs of which tendency had 
not been wanting even before this event. Lor Pilate 
had already been compelled by imperial mandate to 
remove to Caesarea certain votive shields, without figures, 
gilded only and inscribed with the emperor’s name, 
which he had hung up in the palace at Jerusalem, ‘ less 
for the honour of Tiberius than for the annoyance of the 
Jews,’ as the letter of Agrippa I. unfairly puts it (Philo, 
Leg. ad Caium, 38). This was probably after the death 
of Seianus (31 A.D.) if it 1 xj true that Seianus was an 
arch-enemy of the Jews (cp Schiirer, U/VI411 ; KT 
i. 286 note). Here a correct interpretation will see, 
not 'a piece of purely wanton bravado on the part of 
Pilate,’ but a small concession on the part of his 
imperial master overriding and correcting the attitude 
of a subordinate, in deference to a petition supported 
by powerful names. This new departure was entered 
upon very energetically by Vitellius (for the details, see 
Jos. Ant. xviii. 43), and had its natural sequel in the 
favour shown by Caligula to Agrippa I. and the great 
advancement of Agrippa by Claudius (see Herod, 
Family of, § 12). 

Pilate has won notoriety through his connection with 
the trial and sentence of Jesus (Mt. 27 2 f. Mk. ]fn j. ; 
more fully in Lk. 23 if. J11.LS28/. adds much to the 
Synoptic accounts). See, further, Roman Empire. 

Of Pilate’s end nothing is know n. Before he reached 
Rome Tiberius was dead (Jos. Ant. xviii. 1 2). Various 

- traditions were current. Eusebius ( ('/iron. 

® S * and HE 2 7 ) asserts, on the authority of 
unnamed Greek or Roman chroniclers, that he fell into 
such misfortunes under Caligula that he committed 
suicide. In the apocryphal Mors Pilati , his suicide 
follows upon his condemnation to death by Tiberius 
for his failure to save Jesus. His body was cast into 
the Tiber ; but evil spirits disturbed the water so much 
that it was carried to Vienna ( Vienne ) and cast into the 
Rhone, and after various vicissitudes, ended in the re¬ 
cesses of a lake on Mt. Pilatus, opposite Lucerne (for 
this legend and its origin, see Miiller, Pont. Pit. 82/. ; 
Ruskin, Mod. Paint . 5 128). In the apocryphal Ilapa- 
doais IliXarou it is related that Tiberius called Pilate to 
account for the crucifixion of Jesus and condemned him 
to death ; and both he and his wife died penitent, and 
were assured of forgiveness by a voice from heaven 
(sec Tisch. Evang. Apocr. 449 f .). According to other 
accounts, Pilate’s execution occurred under Nero (so 
Malalas, ed. Dind. 250 f; and authorities quoted by 
Schiirer, op. cit. 88 n.). The tendency of the tradition 
to represent both Pilate and his wife as embracing 
Christianity is easily understood, and is in contrast with 
the unsympathetic estimate of later times (cp Tertull. 
Ap. 21, jam pro sua conscieniia Christianas, ‘already 
in conviction a Christian,’ at or immediately after Jesus’ 
death ; Gasp, of X if. 2 ; Orig. Horn, on A ft. 35 ; Stan¬ 
ley, East. Ch. 13). Tradition gives the name of Pilate’s 
wife as Claudia Procula or Procla, and by some she has 
been identified with the Claudia mentioned in 2 Tim. 4 21. 

G. A. Muller, Pontius Pilatus der fiinftc Procurator von 
Jtidcra, etc., 1888 ; with full list to date of the literature on 

Pilate. Arnold, Die neronische C/it istenver- 
6. Literature, folgung, 116 f. Articles in Expos, ser. 2. vol. 

8 (1884), 107 f (Cox), and ser. 6, vol. 1 (1900), 
59 f (Macgregor). Taylor Innes, Ttial of Jesus Christ , a 
legal Monograph, 1899. The many Lives of Christ may also 
he consulted, hut with little profit as regards obtaining a correct 
view of Pilate himself. For the so-called Acts of J' Hate ( Gospel 
of Nicodemus') consult J. C. Thilo, Codex apocr. XT i., 1832, 
118/ 487 f. ; R. A. Lipsius, Die Pilatus-Aktcn, 1871. 

. f 'V. J- W. 

PILDASH (C'-npS), b. Nahor (Gen. 22 22 : <J)*AAac 
[AD’ ? L], [D*]). The name, however, looks doubt¬ 

ful, and may have been partly assimilated to the name 
fjSt which follows (Che.). 1 

1 Dillmann (ad loci) cites a Nab. name ; but the reading 

is more than doubtful. 
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PILEHA, RV Pilha (nn*?3 ; cp Palm. Nr^D), 
signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7), Neh. 1024125] 
((ftaSae 19 [II], -eio ltd, </> a ^ ae 1 [A], ^>aA.X, [L]). 

PILLAR. I. p-IEl?, 'ammud to 

stand]; CTyAoc i thrice kioon ; once ctacic)- ^ ee 
Juclg.lt)25 ff. 1 KJ2621 (Jachin and Boaz) Job 96 
(pillars of earth), 2 (>u (pillars of heaven) Ps. 753 [4] 
etc. Judg. lt)25^ gives the story of Samson’s last feat 
of strength. The Philistines, both men and women, 
were making merry (at Gaza) at a sacrifice to Dagon, 
and Samson was sent for to make sport before them, 
and was stationed between the two middle pillars on 
which the house 1 rested. But it was deadly sport that 
he made, for he took hold of the pillars, ‘ bracing 
himself against them’ (Moore's rendering), and the 
house fell upon the lords and upon all the people. 
Perhaps these two pillars are analogous to the pillars 
called Jachin and Boaz in the temple at Jerusalem (see 
Jachin and Boaz), which appear to have been symbols 
of the vast ‘ mountain of God ’ (or, of the divine beings). 
See Congregation [Mount ok the]. To pull down 
these pillars, which represented the most immovable 
thing in the material world (there is a moral w’orld too 
which has its ‘pillars,’ Ps. 75 3[4]). was a proof of 
supernatural strength, which justifies 11s in supposing a 
(perfectly harmless) mythical element in the Samson 
story, to some extent analogous to the mythical element 
in the Babylonian story of Gilgames. For only of a 
divine being can it be said, ' who shakes the earth out 
of iis place, so that the pillars thereof (here the 
mountains) tremble’ (Job 96 ). Cp Samson. 

For pillars of the tabernacle and temple, see Tabernacle, 
Temple. By the C'jTV^n, hdsuktm (EV ‘ fillets’) of the taber¬ 
nacle Ciesenins (The si) and others understand connecting rods 
joining the tops of the pillars, from which curtains were hung. 
Pillmunn, Holzinger, and others (see BUB) prefer the meaning 
‘fillet' or ‘ring* (clasping or ‘binding’ the pillars); to these 
rings the nails bearing the curtains were fastened. 

A pillar is the emblem of firmness and steadfastness 
(Jer. 1 18 Rev. 312), and of that which sustains or 
supports (Gal. 29 1 Tim. 3 15). 

In 1 K. 7 18 RV reads ensy for the clause, however, 

should be transferred to v. 17 (The., Sta., Klo., Ki.). D'HISJ.'n 
at the beginning of v. 18 should be (cp ®). Cp Pome¬ 

granates. 

2. piy-;, masuk, 1 S. 28 (® otherwise ; of the ‘ pillars’ of the 
earth). The only other occurrence of the word is in 1 S.U5, 

‘ the one crag rose ttp' (RV for piss), on which see MiCHMASH, 
§ 2, ad fin. 

3. massebdh. See Massebah. 

4. ncsib (crnjArj), Gen. 10 26 (pillar of salt). On 1 S. 10 5 
13 3/., see Saul, § 2, note ; cp Ezion-geber. 

5. nmssdby Judg. 06 (crTacri?), see Garrison ; cp Is. 
293, AV ‘mount,’ RV ‘fort.’ 

6. nilCN, dm‘ndthy 2 K. 18 x6f = doorposts ; etmjpiyfxeVa. 

7 . mis'ad to support), 1 K. 10i2t; EV*ne- rails, 
props; BOB ‘precise meaning unintelligible,’ v7rocrnjpty^aTa. 

8 and 9. rnS'PI,* ‘pillars of smoke,’ Cant. 36 (o-reAexos), Joel 
331230], Acts 2 19, ‘vapour (At/aw) of smoke,’ and iJph, Jer. 
10 5, RVmg. See Scarecrow. t. K. C. 

PILLAE, PLAIN OF THE (MD '(hx), Judg. 96 
AV, RV Oak of the Pillar. See Terebinth, § 3 ( 4 ). 
and Massebah, § 1. 

PILLAR OF CLOUD AND FIRE. In the stories of 
the Exodus and the subsequent wanderings in the 
wilderness, cloud as indicative of the divine presence is 
frequently referred to. The pillar-like form of the 
appearance is alluded to only in the two earliest Hexa- 
teuchal strata (J, E) ; but the references to ‘the cloud’ 
in the later narratives (D, P) as well as in some narra¬ 
tives outside the Hexateuch are so closely related that 
they must be discussed together. 

In immediate connection with the Exodus, J relates 

1 For conjectures respecting this ‘house,’ see Moore on v. 27, 
and cp Vestry. 


PILLAR OF CLOUD AND FIRE 

that Yahwe led the people by going before them in a 
pillar of cloud (jjy ney) by day, and a 
i. The con- j| lar c f fire by night; and 

ception m J. 1 * , r . 

that this mode of guidance was con¬ 
tinuous (note the participle Ex. 13 21), and per¬ 
petual (Ex. 1322 )— t.e., presumably, till the end of their 
journeyings. One exception to the continuity is related. 
When the Hebrews, on becoming aware that the 
Egyptians were in pursuit, were seized with fear, the 
pillar of cloud removed to the rear and prevented the 
approach of the Egyptians (Ex. 14 19^ 20b). In the 
morning watch of the same night Yahwe looked out on 
the Egyptians and confounded them (Ex. 1424), the 
narrative perhaps implying that the confusion was 
occasioned by terrifying phenomena connected with the 
cloud (cp Di. ad loc.; Ew. Hist. 274)- The only other 
reference in J to cloud as indicative of the divine presence 
is to a different phenomenon : when Moses ascended 
Mt. Sinai Yahwe descended in the cloud and stood 
with him (Ex. 34 s). In this case, the purpose of the 
cloud was no doubt to conceal the form and dangerous 
brightness of Yahwe. 

In 1 C the appearance of the pillar of cloud is regarded 
as intermittent : moreover it serves a different purpose 
_ and appears in a different place from that 
2. In h. jjidieated by J ; nor is any fiery appearance 
of it ever alluded to. It came down from time to time 
and stood‘at the door of the ‘tent of meeting,’ which 
was pitched without the camp. W hen Moses went 
thither to consult Yahwe and Yahwe spoke with Moses, 
as often as the people observed it they rose up and 
worshipped at their tent doors, Ex. 337-n (the tenses 
are throughout frequentative). For special instances 
of the appearance of this pillar of cloud, see Xu. 12s 
I)t. 31 15 ; and of ‘ the cloud ’ Xu. 11 25 ; note also the 
reference to the departure of the cloud in Xu. 12 10. 

There is therefore no real point of contact between 
the representations in J and E beyond the fact that both 
record a pillar-like appearance of cloud as indicating 
the divine presence. The theophanic character of the 
pillar of cloud is particularly marked in E in Ex. 339, 
where it speaks with Moses ; cp the identification of the 
angel of Yahwe and Yahwe (see Theopiiany). 

There are, however, other references to cloud in E. As in J, 
so in E, cloud accompanies the theophany on Sinai, Ex. 10 9 16. 

Dt. 1 33 is dependent on J, though the term pillar is 

not used. The only other references 

3. References - n are to t h e clouds on Sinai, 4n 

in D. r r 1 

519 [22]. 

As in the earlier narratives, so in P, cloud covers 
Mt. Sinai at the giving of the law' (Ex. 24 16-18) ; it 

p forms the accompaniment of the fiery appear- 

4 . In r. ance t ^ e gi or y G f Yahwe (v. 17), and the 
envelope of the divine being ( v. 16). This forms the 
starting point of P’s narrative of the cloud which 
indicates the divine presence : subsequently it is fre¬ 
quently, as in this first instance, associated with the 
glory of Yahwe. It first appears in the camp on the 
day" of the completion of the tabernacle; it then 
covered, while the glory of Yahwe filled, the building, 
preventing Moses from entering (Ex. 40 34/ Xu. 9 15). 
For other instances of the association of the cloud 
and the glory of Yahwe, see Ex. 16 io , 2 which belongs 
to a narrative that must originally have followed the 
record of the completion of the tabernacle in Ex. 40 
(Di., We., Bacon, etc.), and Xu. I642 [ 177 ]. and in <£>, 
14 io. The presence of the cloud, which became fiery 
at night, w r as permanent from the day of the completion 

1 The account of the different conceptions given in the text 
rests on a critical analysis which has commanded very general 
acceptance. The only disagreement of importance is Kuenen’s 
reference {Hex. 151) of the whole of z>v. 19-22 of Ex. 14 to E. 
We have followed Dillmann in regarding the phrase lev 
DH'Vy Xu. 14 14, and the present form of Nu. 10 34 as due to R. 

2 Where restore JSffSn, ‘the tabernacle,’ for the senseless 

redactorial ‘wilderness.’ 
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of the tabernacle till the journeys of the Israelites were 
over, Ex. 40 38 Nil. 9 16; with this Nu. 16 42 [17 7] might 
appear to conflict, but cp Di. {ad loc. ), who dis¬ 
tinguishes between the permanent abiding of the cloud 
over the tabernacle and the intermittent complete 
envelopment of the tabernacle by the cloud indicated 
by the word ‘cover.' This explanation fails to take 
account of Nu. 9 16, or the equivalence of Ex. 4O34/. 
In any case the permanence of the cloud is quite 
unambiguously asserted in Ex. 40 38 Nu. 9 16. 

Thus P differs from E in making the phenomenon permanent 
and connecting it with the centre of the camp, where according 
to P the tabernacle was placed ; and from both E and J with re¬ 
gard to the form of the phenomenon. Not only does P never use 
the term ‘pillar'; he speaks of the cloud in ways which do not 
suggest, and perhaps exclude, such a form : thus the cloud 
‘ covers' (non) or ‘ abides over ’ (^>y p^»)> or ‘ goes up from resting 
over’(S ue ,-fSp) the tabernacle ; contrast with these expressions 
those of E with whom the pillar of cloud stands (icy) at the 
door. With J, P agrees in making the phenomenon permanent 
and a means of guidance on the march ; he differs, however, as 
to the place of appearance, the time of its first appearance (in J 
it appears directly after leaving Egypt, but in P not till after 
Sinai has been reached), and the manner in which it directed 
the march—in P it simply indicates by rising or falling that the 
march is to begin or cease (Nu .9 15-23 10 11 f), in J it actually 
precedes and leads the host. 

The appearance of Yahwe over the mercy-seat also is 
in cloud (Lev. I62). Whether this cloud is rightly 
identified by Dillmann with the cloud perpetually resting 
over the tabernacle may be questioned, though he is 
probably right in rejecting the suggestion that the 
cloud intended by the writer is the cloud of incense 
(cp Lev. I613). 

Such are the various accounts of the cloud in con¬ 
nection with the wanderings. It must suffice to allude, 
without discussion, to (1) similar accounts of the later 
history—viz., those of the cloud that filled Solomon’s 
temple when the ark was brought in (1 K. 811 = 2 Ch. 5 14, 
cp Ezek. 103), and of the great cloud of fiery appearance 
that enveloped the chariot of Ezekiel’s vision (Ezek. 

1 4) ; (2) allusions in biblical literature to the cloud of 
the wanderings (Is. 45 Ps. 78 14 105 39 Wisd. IO17 
1 Cor. 10 1/ ); (3) the part played by the cloud in the 
transfiguration (Mt. I/5 Mk. §7 Lk. 934), the ascension 
(Actslg), and pictures of the Parousia (Mt. 24302664 
Mk. 1326 1462 [all modified citations from Dan. 7 13] 
1 Thess. 4 17). 

It has been very generally held that the idea of a 
pillar of cloud preceding the people in the wilderness 
5 Origin, of * ts or '8‘ n > n the custom of carrying 

conception. brazier r s containin S burnin S wo ° d at ,he 
* head of an army or a caravan, the smoke 

by day, the fire by night serving to indicate to all the 
line of march. 

Such a custom is vouched for by ancient authorities and 
modern travellers; Curtius (v. 2 7) relates it of Alexander’s 
march through Babylonia and (iii. 3 9) of the Persians generally ; 
Harmer of Arabian caravans, and Pocockeof a night-journey made 
by himself from the Jordan to Jerusalem (Pitts in Harmer, Obser¬ 
vations (■*', 2 278). The accounts given by Clement of Alexandria 
{Strom, i. 24 ) of a fiery pillar guiding Thrasyhulus by night, 
and by Diodorus Siculus (10 66) of Timoleon being guided to 
Italy in a somewhat similar manner, may be cited as legendary 
parallels to the biblical story. 1 

The form which the story has assumed in the 
narratives as we now possess them evidently owes much 
to the more general ideas concerning theophanies (see 
Theophany), and in particular to the idea that, even 
when God manifested his presence by a physical 
appearance, some screening of the effulgence of his 
brightness was requisite. In brief, the cloud was the 
physical sign of Yahwe’s presence, and its movement in 
guidance of the host, the indication that Israel’s way 
through the wilderness was of Yahwe’s ordering. In P’s 
conception of the cloud that abode over or covered the 
tabernacle, the smoke rising from the altar may have 
been the physical basis, for the Heb. 'dnan denotes a 

1 For further references to earlier literature on these points, 
see Rosenmiiller, Kautzsch, or Di. on Ex. 13 21. [Cp also 
Frazer, Golden Bought, 1 305.] 
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cloud of smoke {e.g. , Ezek. 8n) as well as atmospheric 
cloud; but here again the writer of course intends 
much more ; it is the visible sign of Yahwe’s presence 
in the camp and, at the same time, the covering of the 
brightness of his glory. g. b. g. 

PILLOW (T 3 ? [constr.], 1 S. 19 13 16; ni Dp 3 
[plur.J, Ezek. 13 1820). See Bed, § 4. 

PILOT (^ih), Ezek. 27 8 27 29 ; also Jon. 16 , where 
EV ‘ shipmaster.’ See Ship. 

PILTAI OpPS ; cp Paltiel), head of the priestly 

b'ne Maadiah {q.v.\ Neh. 12 17 (om. BN*A. <f>eA>rrei [Rc.amg.] 
a<f>e\r) 6 t [L]). 

PIN pJT), Ex. 35 18; also ‘tent-pin,’ ‘stake.’ See 
Tent, § 3." 

PINE occurs in AV as the rendering of two words. 

1. 'is Umen t fy, the oleaster, in Neh. 815 AV 
* pine,’ but ‘ oil tree ’ in Is. 41 19. See Oil Tree. 

2. tidhdr , *irnn (Is. 41 19 60 13+, RV ni £- in 41 19 ‘plane,’ 
Tg. |\nc), is the name of some large tree growing on 
Lebanon. The word has been very variously interpreted, 
Celsius (2271 ff.) finds the uncertainty too great to allow 
of his offering an opinion. Lagarde ( Uebers . 130), how¬ 
ever, has thrown fresh light upon the matter by comparing 
and indeed identifying -irnn with Syr. dadd dr, dedddr 
(see Payne Smith, Thes. ), which denotes occasionally 
the oak, but usually the elm (Low, 98 ff. ). The nre\la 
of Syni. and ulmus of Vg. in Is. 41 19 would thus be 
justified as against the tt€vkt] of © ( 60 13 ; where Sym. 
has 7ru£oy with tt€vktj for iiB’Nn). The only difficulty is 
that the common elm— Ulmus campesiris, L.—though 
found in northern Palestine, is uncommon (FFP, 411). 

N. M. 

PINNACLE. 1. ctech simes, Is. 54 12, RV. See 
Battlement. 

2. iTTepvyiov, Mt.45, RVmg. ‘Wing.’ See Temple. 

PINON (p"B), a ‘duke’ of Edom (Gen. 3641 ; cj>iNec 
[A], <})[e]iNC0N [DEL]; 1 Ch. I52, (})[e]iNC0N [BA], 
cf)i n& [L]). Eusebius and Jerome {OS 299 8s ; 123 9) 
speak of a little village called Fenon (<paiva)v or <ptvojv) 
in the Idumman desert between Petra and Zoar, where 
mining was carried on by convicts ; cp the ruins called 
Kalat Phenan (Lagrange, ‘ Phonnon,' Revue biblique, 
7 [1898] 112ff.). 

The (frewrjcrta fteraAAa, ‘ metalla ad Phcenum,’ are referred 
to by classical authors among the places to which Christian 
confessors were often condemned. 

This Pinon is doubtless the Punon (j^s) of Nu. 33 42/. 
(p'S [Sam.], 0 [e]ipo> [BAL], <ptucov [F]), a station of the 
Israelites in their wanderings. 

PIPE. 1. Mill \/S i ?n, bore, pierce; au\6s ; 

tibia: 1 S. 10 5 1 K. 1 40 (£ 5 BA xopoi?; so x°PV ' n ffi e two P sa lm 
passages ; cpalso {4 in Is. 5 12) [Ps. 149 3 150 4, read ^nfor 
with Che.]; Is. 5 12 3O29 Jer. 4836 1 Esd. 52 Ecclus. 4621 
iMacc. 345 1 Cor. 14 7; cp Mt. 923 Rev. 18 22 avA^-nR. t See 
Music, §4 a. 

2. * iigdb , Vg. organmn; AV ‘organ’; Gen. 4 21 

(ki 0 apa); Job 21 12 30 31 (i//aA/j.oy), Ps. 150 4 (opyavov). See 
Music, § 4 b. In Ps. 1504, for C '323 Cheyne (/V.( 2 )) 

reads 1 *]} rO'J’JS, ‘ with the sweet sounds of the flute ’; cp 
Ecclus. 459 (Heb.). D’fp, ‘strings’ cannot be defended by 
Ecclus. 39 15 (Heb.), where 'J'D is a corruption of n’VYUD, © 
ev Kitnjpous (Hal.); nor by Ps. 45 9^, where we should perhaps 
read tf'ESHD \ 3 D, ‘ minas ofCarchemish(they will hring) unto 
thee’ (Che. 7 V.( 2 )); cp Maneh. 

3. nekeb , Ezek. 28 13! aTrofljjxr/? foramen l Most, as 
BDB, explain as a ‘term techn. of jewellers’ work, probably 
some hole or cavity ’; it is best at present, to abstain from a 
translation, the text being corrupt (see Cherub, § 2). 

PIRA (neipAC [B]), i Esd. 5 19, AV = Ezra 2 25, 
Chephiraii. 

PIRAM (DiOQ, i.e ., perhaps, stripping off the 
gentilic ending, 502 , ‘wild ass’; but cp Ass. purimu 
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‘wild ass,’ and piru , ‘a sprout, scion,’ also used as a 
prop, noun [see below]), the king of Jarmuth (q.v.) 
defeated by Joshua (Josh. IO3 ; <J>eiAcoN [B], <J>epAAM 
[A], 4 >cAaaa [L]). In the time of Sargon the king of 
the N. Arabian land of Musri was called Pir'u (see 
Mizkaim) ; but this gives no support to the view that 
the Jarmuth of Josh. IO3 was in the coast-lying region 
to the S. of Palestine, where it is possible (but not 
certain) that the Yarimuta of Am. Tab. was situated. 

For Max Mfiller's bold suggestion that the original reading 
in Josh. IO3 was ‘Pharaoh of Jarimuta,'and that ‘king* was 
inserted after the name had become unintelligible, see MVG, 
1897, 327^. 

PIRATHON (|inin2 ; 4 >ApA 0 GOM [B], 4 >paa 0 con 
[AL], 4 >apa 0 go [J ( >s.]), originally no doubt a clan- 
name ( = Pirath), but in Judg. 12 15, and virtually in 
1 Macc. 950, a place-name. 

1. Abdon {q.v. ), the Pirathonite ('pn^ns ; Judg. 
I21315 6 <papa$wi'drr}$ [B], 6 (ppadiovlTqs [A], 6 £<ppa- 
adcouLrijs [L]), was buried ‘ in Pirathon in the land of 
Ephraim, in the hill-country of the Amalekites’ (RV), 
Most scholars identify this Pirathon with the mod. 
Per aid , 6 m. WSW. of Nablus (but see Ophkah, 3). 
It is to be observed, however, (1) that in 1 Ch. 823 
830 ( =936) Abdon appears as a Benjamite family name. 
Benaiah, one of David’s thirty, was also a Pirathonite 
('jh^ns I 2 S. 23 30,? tov ecppadaiov [BA ; om. L] ; 1 Ch. 
11 31, <papad a>p[e]t [BAL], <papadvidei [N*], <papa<piovei 

1 Ch. 27 14, 6 £k <papadu)v t&v vitop e<f>p. 
[BAL]) ; surely he was more probably a Benjamite 
than an Ephraimite. That Abdon was really an 
Ephraimite, now becomes doubtful. (2) Another im¬ 
portant point is that the situation of Pirathon is described 
twice over, and that the second description is extremely 
difficult to reconcile with the first. 1 The text therefore 
must be suspected. cher may be a corruption of 
(as in i S. 1 11 94, etc.). Saul's hill-country (see 
Saul, § 1) appears to have been known as Jerahmeelite ; 
in this region Pirathon may have been situated. Prob¬ 
ably we should read in Judg. 12 15, ‘in Pirathon in the 
hill-country of Jerahmeel,’ in and px being variants, 
and like d'-isx, a corruption of SxErrv. Judg. 12 15 

is thus reconciled with 1 Ch. 82330. Were it not for 
the passage in 1 Ch. we might place Pirathon in Judah, 
where there seems to have been a clan-name njns or 
njns (Parah or Parath); see Parosh, Bitiiiah. 

2. We also meet with IMiakathon (AV Phara- 
thoni), /.<?., Pirathon, in 1 Mace. 950; it was one of 
the ‘strong cities in Judaea’ fortified by Bacchides. 
Perhaps, as G. A. Smith suggests (HG 355), it stood 
at the head of the Wady Faria, an important strategical 
position. 

In 1 Macc. 930 tpAXV gives kcu ttju Oa/xvaBa (f)apa$on>. Prob¬ 
ably xai has dropped out before </>ap. ; it is supplied, with 
correct insight, by Jos., Syr., and Vet. Lai. (The absence of 
rrjv is of course unimportant; cp Jos. Ant. xiii. 1 3. So Schii., 
GJV\ 170). T. K. C. 

PISGAH (H 2 D 2 H ; <}>Acr<N)- > Dt. 34 1 as the text 
stands, the ‘top of the Pisgah ’ (kopy<J>hn c[>ACrA 
[BALL]) is identified with Mount Nebo (q.v.). Else¬ 
where (in D) ‘the Pisgah’ appears as the mountain 
from which Moses surveyed the promised land, Dt. 327 
(\e\a£ee/uet'ou [B], tov X. [AFL]), and was perhaps so 
regarded by JE ( Kopv<pt)P <p. [BAFL]), who certainly 
name it as a station in Nu. 21 20 ( tov XeXa^ev/xepov 
[BAFL]) and, as a place where Balak sacrificed (cp 
Zophim, Bamotti-baal) in 23 14 (XeXa&vpLepov [ibid.]). 
Elsewhere in D it is a boundary mark ; we hear of ‘ the 
slopes of Pisgah’ Dt. 817 (acnjdtvd tt)p <p. [BAL],* a. t. 
(po.po.yya [F]), 449 (aarjdcod ttjp Xa^evTrjp [BAFL]), 
Josh. 123 (p. 7 }du)d <p. [B], a<rr) 5 u)d <p. [AF], pLeo-idud (p. 
[L]) ; cp also Josh. 13 20 (P : aarjdcvd <p. [BA], aaidcod 
0- [!'])• 

4 >aay to, Fasga, was still used for the region of Mount Nebo 


1 Cp Amalek, and Moore, Judges, 3x1. 
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in the time of Eusebius (fXS *2166 9 801013). The name has 
disappeared ; for the combination of it with Rds el-Feshkha 
on the N W. coast of the Dead Sea (Buhl) is surely very doubtful. 
(For a suggestion of new critical problems connected with the 
names of Nebo and Pisgah, see Nebo.) y. B. 

PISGAH, SLOPES OF (rDDSH TTRtrN), Dt.3x 7 , 
etc. RY, AY Asiidotii-Pisgah (q.v.). 

PISHON, AY Pison (pL M '2 ; (})[e]iC60N, prison), 
one of the four arms of the river of Paradise, Gen. 2 11 ; 
coupled with Tigris, Ecclus. 24 25!. Eusebius (OS 
298 59) copies Josephus, who says (Ant. i. 1 3) that 
<pei<ri»)v means multitude, and identifies it with the river 
called by the Greeks Ganges. The current explanations 
of the name are: — (1) from the Ass. pisati(n)u , 
(a) a repository of clay, (b) a conduit of clay or wood 
(Del. Ass. HWB 532 f. , but with?). Cp Del. 
Par. 77. To this Nestle (Marg. 5) objects that we 
should in this case have expected the form cp 

}VD |D*j ; (2) from as/^ 2. ‘to spring up’ ((£) vKipTau), 
of calves, as Jer. 50 ir Mai. 3 20 [4 2], or of horses, as 
Hab. 18 , and (cp Syr. pas) ‘ to spread oneself,’ as Nah. 
3 18. Nestle (l.c.) renounces Nah. 3 18 and Hab. 1 8 as 
probably corrupt, but thinks Jer. 50 11 Mai. 3 20 safe. In 
both passages, however, the text probably needs a 
slight alteration, so that we should read CfltrEE. 

from £»££, ‘to be fat’ (so too Gra. in Mai. ). The 
presumption therefore is that ‘ Pishon ’ is corrupt. For 
a probable key to its meaning, see Paradise. 


PISIDIA (h tticiAia [WH], Acts 14 24; Acts 13 14, 
ANTiOxeiAN THN tticiAian [Ti.WH after NABC], 

1. Geography. 7 hc a ™ Ai&c [TR] ' °" ,h< ; , elh , n ' c 

0 r J in Acts 13 14 see end of art.), the 

broad mountain-region of the western Taurus, inter¬ 
vening between the plateau of Phrygia and the coast- 
plain of Pamphylia, and extending for about 100 m. 
between Lycia and lsauria (Cilicia Tracheia). It is 
one of the wildest and most picturesque regions of 
Asia Minor, the birth-place of the three Pamphylian 
rivers (the Cestrus, Eurymedon, and Melas), and the 
country of the beautiful lakes Egirdir Gdl (ancient 
Limnai), Bey-Shehr G. (anc. Caralis), Buldur G. (anc. 
Ascania), and others of less size. (See Murray’s 
Handbook to AM, 150^) 

The Pisidian highlanders occupied the ridges of the 
Taurus, and its offshoots on the N. and S. (Strabo, 570 : 

2 History 01 eL<TL re ^ ws ^ P €LV01 $£ Ka I ^XP L 

^* rw v virwpeL&v KadijKovTes £<p’ £ rare pa). 
They were ruled by hereditary chieftains, and, like the 
western Cilicians, were born brigands, continually 
descending upon the lowlands and defying subjugation 
(Strabo, 571 : vw£p 5 £ tt}$ k&tu) tt)$ re £v tt) Hap.<pvXiqL 
Kai tt)s £pt6s tov Tai pov diefi&xoPTO wpbs toi's fta<ri\£a$ 
aei). Their conquest was taken in hand by the 
Galatian Amyntas, who reduced many of their fastnesses 
(Strabo, 569), but finally lost his life in operations 
against the Homonades lying on the skirts of Lycaonia 
(25 B.C. ). The Romans were thus compelled to 
undertake the work of pacification themselves. 


To this end Augustus, in 6 B.C., established a series of Roman 
Colonies or garrison towns on the flanks of Pisidia. In western 
Pisidia he founded Olhasa, Comama, and Cremna, all connected 
by a military road with the Pisidian Antioch. From Antioch 
another miliiary road ran south-eastwards to Parlaisand Lystra, 
the Colonies which held in check eastern Pisidia and lsauria 
(see Ramsay, Hist. Geog. 0/AM, 398). 


The policy of the Imperial government was to protect 
the existing Hellenic civilisation of Asia Minor, without 
attempting to force Roman civilisation upon the people 
in its place. The mountaineers of Pisidia, however, 
were practically untouched by Hellenic influences, and 
the attempt directly to Romanise this region was im¬ 
peratively demanded in the interests of peace. Inscrip¬ 
tions show that the rural population, here as in Phrygia, 
spoke little or no Greek (cp Ramsay ‘ Inscr. en Langue 
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Pisidienne,’ in Rev. des Univ. du Midi , 1895, p. 353/; 
cp id. Hist. Comm, on Gal . 150). 1 

Politically the whole country formed part of the Roman 
Province of Galatia, until 74 a. d., when great part of it was 
joined to the new double province Lycia-Pamphylia. After this 
date the name Pisidia gradually drifted northwards until it 
included most of southern Phrygia. 

On his first journey Paul passed through Pisidia, 
apparently without stopping on the way, to Antioch 

3 Paul’s (^ cts ^ I 4 )* On return, Paul and 
. .. Barnabas * passed throughout Pisidia ’ (Acts 

visi s. 2424 AV, die\ 6 ovT€s tt}v lliaidiav ; RV 
' passed through ’), which seems to imply preaching (see 
Ramsay in Exp. May, 1895, p. 385) ; but apparently 
little success attended the effort. 2 

Nevertheless, there seems to remain a trace of Paul’s presence 
in Pisidia, in the name Kara Bavlo given to the imposing ruins 
of the town Adada (*A6a6a), the only important city on the 
direct road from the Pamphylian coast to Antioch. Bavlo is 
simply IlaiAo : the modern town, also called Bavlo , lies 5 or 
6 m. to the S. of the ancient site. A fine church of early date 
stands in ruins about 1 m. S. of the remains of Adada. (See 
Ramsay, Church in the Rom. Emp.fi) 20f.) 

In passing through this region, Paul may have 
experienced those ‘perils of waters,’ and ‘perils of 
robbers,’ of which we hear in 2 Cor. II26 (kivoijvois 
T roTa/iQv , KLvdfivois Xtjotwv). The ‘perils of waters' 
are very real in this country of mountain torrents (cp 
the implication in Strabo’s remark, p. 571, yl<pvpcu 
5 ’ hrlKtivTcu rats 65 o?s. See also the dedication in Bull, 
de Corr. Hell. 3479). The danger from robbers is 
illustrated by the inscriptions referring to the corps 
guarding estates (opopvXaKes, irapa<f>v\<xKiTai : Ramsay, 
Hist. Geogr. of AM, 174) ; and by the epitaph on 
a tomb near Hadrianopolis dedicated by his parents to 
Xobaov vi(p opo<f>CXaKL iotpaylvrt vtto XycrTtov (Sterrett, 
Epigrapkic Journey in AM, no. 156 ; cp Ramsay, 
op. cit. 178). An inscription found on the borders 
of Pisidia proves that in later times there was a distinct 
corps charged with the maintenance of order in the 
mountains (Ramsay, Cities and Bisk, of Phryg. 1 328, 
no. 133 : A tip. JZiprjvaios daTparuJbTrjs ^arparetjaero 
iv 86 £u) s, 7 toXXovs CoXecre Xicttcls 5 ia x L P& v k.t.X.). 

In Acts 13 14 occurs the ethnic ITio-ifiia, ‘ Pisidian,’ applied to 
Antioch, the proper style of which was '\vTi6\eta i) 7rpb? n«ri6t«x. 
The adjective was used by a natural development in order to 
distinguish the town from others of the same name. It was not 
until a much later period that it could be correctly described as 
ttj? Tlurtfiia? ‘in Pisidia’ as translated in AV (see Antioch, i, 
col. 184, and col. 1597, n. 2). 

In Mk. 143, vdp&ov 7 r«rnKT}s (cp Jn. 12 3), Jannaris conjec¬ 
tures n 10-160075, and refers to Strabo 570 f. (the ointments of 
Selge). W. J. W. 

PISPAH (n|)p 2 ), b. Jether, in a genealogy of Asher 
(q.v ., § 4, ii.), 1 Ch. 7 38 [B], -<}>& [AL]). 

PISTACHIO NUTS (D^D 3 ), Gen. 43 n RV">&, EV 
Nuts (q.v.). 

PIT. The words to be noticed are : 

1. 112, bor. For its uses see Conduits, § 1, 1, and 
cp Prison. The phrase ' those that have gone down 
to the pit’ (Is. 38 18 Ps. 28 i cp 30 4 [3]. 884 [5]) sounds 
strangely. 1 Pits ’ were not commonly used for burial ; 
Jer. 41 9 is of course no proof that they were. 112 1 pit ’ 
or ‘ cistern ’ and 1x2 ‘ well ’ are used metaphorically for 
Shgol, which was regarded as spacious below but narrow 
at the top (cp Ps. 69 16 [15]}. See Gunkel, Sckopf. 132, 
n. 8, and cp 2. 

2. 1x2, bt'cr. See Springs. Note that 1x2, like 
*112, sometimes = Sh£ol (Ps. 5, r )2 4 [23], 69 i 6 [15]). In 
the latter passage ‘ the mouth of the 1x3 ’ is spoken of. 

3. nntf, sdhath , nmtr siihdh and nrrtf s/hdh to 

sink down, to be sunk into mire), literally a pit made 
to serve as a snare for animals or for men by being 
deceptively covered over with branches or with slight 
matting. Hence used figuratively (cp Eccles. 912), 

1 Cp id. Phrygian Inscriptions of the Roman Period, in 
Zeitschr.f. vergl. Sprachf. , 1887, p. 381 /. 

2 If any church was founded, it would be accounted Galatian, 
and be included among those to which the Ep. to Gal. was sent. 
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Ps. 1610 30 10 [9] 499 [10] 5524 [23] Job 17 14 332428. 
In some of these passages EV, following <S 5 (which 
in Ps. 916 1610 30 10 has dia<f> 6 opd, but in Ps. 7 16 94 13 
15 Prov. 2627, ( 366 pos , and in Job 14 7 33 18, etc., davaros), 
gives ‘ corruption ’ ; but the supposed derivation from 
VYin^' ' to destroy, corrupt ’ is unnecessary and im¬ 
probable. 

4. X 23 , gibhe'WK' 21 , to gather together), rendered ‘pit’ in 
AV Is. 30 14. See Conduits, § 1, 2. 

5. se ' dl . See Sheol. 

6 . 7 ^ 3 , gummas, (HoOpoq, Eccles. 108 . 

7. nns, pdhath (2 S. 179 18 17). Used figuratively in Is. 
24 17 f, Jer. 4843 f, Lam. 3 47. Cp Snare. On Jer. 4828 
see Dove, § 4, iv. 

8. The Gr. poOvvos (Mt. 15 14, etc.)=/ 360 po 9 (no. 3 above), 
signifies any hole or hollow. 

9. (jipiap (Lk. 14 s Jn. 4 11) corresponds rather to no. 2 above, 
an artificial excavation ; for to <f>peap ttR apv<r<rov (Rev. 9 1 f.) 
see Abvss. 

10. For vnoXijviov (Mk. 12 1 RV) see Winepress. 


PITCH. 1. DST, zipheih, Ar. zift , perhaps a loan 
word from Aram, ziphta (Frankel) ; Ex. 23 (TDrQ 
HED), ac4>aAtotticc&. bitumine ac pice). Is. 34 g 
(tticca, pix) ; Ecclus. 13 x (Heb. IT pain DSD WH. 
‘Whoso touches pitch, it cleaves to his hand’ [so 
Syr.]; ©, o <mttom6noc tticchc moAyn0hc6t<m); 
also Bel 27 Dan. 346 (55 [Song of Three Children, 23]. 
A wide term including both vegetable and mineral 
pitch (see Is. J49, which Sir W. J. Dawson regards as 
a description of a bitumen eruption, Exp., 1886 b, p. 
76). On Ex. 23 cp Bitumen. 

2. 132 , kopher, acr^aAros, bitumen , Gen. 6 14!. See 
Bitumen. 


PITCHER. x. 13 , kad, udpla, Gen. 24 14. See 
Cruse, i. 

2. ^ 33 , nebhel , Lam. 4 2. See Bottle. 

3. Kepdpuov Mk. 14 13 Lk. 22 10. See Pottery, cp Bottle. 
PITHOM (DTVS ; nei 06 o [B], tti 0 com [A], ni0uo0 

[F*], <J)| 0 UO 0 [F lm s], TT 10 GO [L], nei 0 O)N [etc., cp 
rirrD, Sam.]), one of the store (? see below) cities 
built by the Israelites during the Egyptian oppression, 
according to Ex. In. We assume it to have been 
identical with Etham (q.v.). 

Uncertain as the geography of Goshen and of the 
Exodus remains in most points, the locality of Pithom 

1 Tell el nOW S enerall y assumed to have been 
M* vv-. determined by the excavations of E. 

• ’ Naville (in the spring of 1883), described 
by him in vol. 1 of the Egypt Exploration Fund Memoirs 
under the title : ‘ The Store City of Pithom and the 
Route of the Exodus,’ to which the reader is referred 
(1st edition 1885, reprinted and revised three times 
since then). 

The ruins excavated by Naville are situated in the E. 
cf the Wady Tumilat, between the railway to Isma’iliye- 
Suez and the new (Isma’lllye) sweet-water canal. The 
place is now called Tel(l)-el-Maskhfita, ‘hill of the 
statue,' from a granite group of Rameses II., which 
represents the king standing between the two sun-gods 
Re-Harmachis and Atum. Lepsius ( Chroti. 348, etc.) 
concluded from this sculpture that it indicates a place 
where Rameses II. was worshipped as a local deity (no 
cogent argument), and that, consequently, we have here 
the locality of the biblical city of Rameses. This 
hypothesis led the engineers engaged in excavating the 
Ismalllye canal to call the temporary railway-station at 
that place ‘ Ramses,’ and some maps still retain that 
name, although Lepsius’s theor)'- has not been confirmed 
by the excavations. Some former visitors called the 
place Abfi-Kei'shei'b (or Kashab, Kesheb, Ke'isheid) ; 
the correct Arabic form seems to have been hasab. 
After the removal of the monuments (the group just 
mentioned, sphinxes, etc.) to Ismalllye, very little re¬ 
mained to indicate the site of the city. Naville, how¬ 
ever, traced a great square brick wall, enclosing about 
55,000 square yards, and inside of it ruins of a temple and 
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of store chambers (see below, § 4). Several inscriptions 

ni , were found, from which Naville concluded 

names. t ^ e name G f t ^ e c j t y was 1 

(or etom, earliest form ctornu), 4 house (*'. e. , abode) of 
Atum.’ 2 The city Pithom had its name from the sun- 
god of Heliopolis, the protector of the whole valley of 
Goshen, which was considered as a dependency of On- 
Heliopolis. The god Atum, represented in human 
form with the royal crown of Egypt on his head, was 
by later theology distinguished from other solar deities 
as the representative of the sinking sun. See On. It 
is to be observed that the Coptic version of the OT has 
the more correct form tt€ 06 OM (see below). Herodotus 
(2158) states that the canal dug by Necho and Darius 
4 ran somewhat above the city Bubastis at the side of 
Ilaroi'/xos, the Arabian (i.e., eastern) city. It runs into 
the Red Sea.’ This description is evidently very vague. 
Formerly scholars inferred from it the identity of the 
place where that canal branched off to the E. with 
Patumos. 3 This conclusion was, however, always un¬ 
certain, Patumos being probably mentioned by Herodotus 
only—as the most important city on the shore of the 
canal—to determine its direction. 4 

The geographical lists of the ancient Egyptians men¬ 
tion P{er)-atum (or etom[u\ see above) as the capital 
of the Heroopolitan nome of Ptolemaic time, the 8th 
of Lower Egypt, and describe it as situated 4 at the 
Eastern entrance of Egypt.' For the most part the 
name Tku (read Tuku ?) is connected with that place. 
Elsewhere (Exodus, § 10) the question of identity or 
distinction of the names Pithom and T(t/)ku (Succoth?) 
has been touched on. It might almost be assumed 
that the one was the sacred, the other the profane 
name. Naville’s (p. 5) hypothesis is that T(u)ku was 
originally the name of the region and was at a later 
date transferred to the town. The present writer would 
rather prefer the theory that the two names marked two 
neighbouring places ( Petotn being evidently the younger 
foundation) which had grown together by expansion so 
as to form one city. Cp the passage, Pap. Anastasi, 
64x6, speaking of ‘a royal frontier castle {him) of T-ku 
close by the pools of Pithom.’ In the monuments 
found by Naville at Tel(l) el-Maskhuta the name Tku 
is used very often and refers undoubtedly to the place 
of the excavations, whilst the other name, 4 house of 
Atum,’ occurs rather rarely,—in the great inscription of 
Ptolemy II., /. 14, together with Tku. Thus we seem 
to have the two biblical places Pithom and Succoth so 
closely adjoining each other that their names might be 
interchanged (as is done in the geographical lists) with¬ 
out their being fully identical. Finally, the biblical 
Etham seems to be the same place. Ex. 13 20 could, 
of course, not indicate a full day’s march between 
Succoth and Etham, notwithstanding Xu. 336 which is 
usually understood thus. 

The excavations have shown that the city was founded 
by the coloniser of Goshen, the great Ranieses II. See 
, Goshen. It has to be added that the 

. IS ory. tmc jj t j on j n Strabo, 38 (Sesostris first con¬ 
nected the Nile with the Red Sea) contains an element 
of truth. 11 refers to the construction of a canal through 
Goshen to the Bitter Lakes, which canal, however, was 
evidently intended only to furnish a regular water supply. 
We have no proof that Rnmeses II. connected the Bitter 
Lakes with the Red Sea, which connection alone would 
have allowed successful navigation to the E. The traces 
of a large ancient canal, near Tcl(l) el-Maskhuta, belong, 


1 Formerly proper. Cp Etham, Pibeseth, etc. 

2 n fig ^ CD A ^ c± 

1 © . I 1 t$n=K © 

3 Lepsius, accordingly, tried to identify Pithom with the 
ruins of Tel(l) Abu Isleman near that junction, before the en¬ 
trance to the valley of Goshen. 

4 Naville tried to alter the text, so that it would read: ‘at 
the side of Patumos, etc., it (the canal) runs into the Red Sea.’ 
Unfortunately, this alteration is rather violent. 
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probably, to the later constructions of Necho, Darius, 
and Trajan. The kings of dynasty 22 left traces of their 
building activity in Tel(l) el-Maskhuta, later Nectanebo. 
It must have been a very important place under the 
later dynasties and the Ptolemies, after the connection 
between the Bitter Lakes and the Red Sea had made it 
a port of trade. The Greeks, who called it Heroopolis 
or Heroonpolis, 1 describe it as such. Passages which 
speak of Heroopolis as a port of the Red Sea seem to refer 
to its situation on the canal (about the middle of its 
course) and not to mean that it was actually on the Red 
Sea. For the objections to the popular theory that a 
gulf of the Red Sea extended, at that time, as far as to 
Pithom-Succoth, see Exodus. [A large inscription of 
Ptolemy 11 ., Philadelpbus, was found there, commemor¬ 
ating various expeditions to the coast of Eastern Africa 
sent forth from that place.] The Romans built there a 
large fortified camp, Hero Castra, for which they seem 
to have destroyed most of the earlier monuments, much 
to the disadvantage of modern archaeology. The Thou 
of the Itinerarium Antonini, however, does not seem to 
be Pithom as was assumed by Lepsius, etc. Only two 
MSS read Thoum; the Notitia Dignitatum has the 
better reading Thohu, and the situation, 50 R. m. from 
Heliopolis, 48 from Pelusium, does not agree with our 
Pithom (thus, correctly, Naville). The Coptic versions 
render the Heroonpolis of Gen. 4629 (5 by tt€ 0 com> 
thus proving that the place retained its old Egyptian 
name by the side of the Greek one, even in the Christian 
period. 

It remains to speak of the designation of Pithom, 
Raineses (and On, ( 5 ) as ‘treasure’ (AV) or ‘store’ 
cities. The word used in Ex. In is 
4 . Store cities, which seems to mean 4 cities for 

magazines.’ Cp Store Cities. The translation of <£>, 

4 fortified cities,’ is inadequate (although, of course, such 
frontier places must have been fortified, and we have read 
of fortifications above, Papyrus Anastasi, 6). It is very 
remarkable that on the spot of Naville’s excavations large 
store-houses or granaries were found for the first time. 
Naville (p. 9-10) describes them : large buildings with 
thick wails, 2 to 3 yds. thick, of crude bricks, consisting 
of a great number of rectangular chambers of various 
sizes, none of which had any communication with each 
other. These are the granaries which, according to 
numerous pictures, were filled from the top and could 
be emptied from above or through a reserve door in the 
side. The hieroglyphic sign snwt , s ‘granary,’ repre¬ 
sents two such magazine chambers without connection 
between each other, constructed on a thick layer of 
beaten clay to keep the rats from digging into them. 
No other examples have been excavated besides those 
in Tel(l) el-Maskhuta, which is a very significant fact, 
and may serve as a confirmation to the translation given 
above. Whether those large royal granaries of Pithom- 
Succoth had a special (military or other) intention cannot 
be determined at present [cp Crit. Dib.\ w. M. M. 

PITHON (]irva I Ch. 835. JJVB 9 4 i+, cp Puthite 

Prosl; <fi[a]id<ov [B; x in 9 4 i], <f>i 0 un/ [A], <f>i 0 (od [L]), descen¬ 
dant of Saul mentioned in a genealogy of Benjamin (g.v., § 9 
ii. / 9 ), 1 Ch. 835 — 9 4 i. 

PLACE, ABSALOM’S (DI^CON T), 1 S. 18 18. See 

Absalom, end ; and Monument. 

PLAGUE (p:j, nssa H|P), cp Diseases, col. 
1104; also Leprosy, and Pestilence. For Plague- 
boils (c'Vsy ; Dt. 2827 RV n, g', 1 S. 5 /) see Emerods, 
begin. 

PLAGUES, THE TEN. 3 The signs and judgments 
which preceded the deliverance of the Israelites from 


1 We have other examples in which the Greeks translated the 
name Atum, EtOm, by ‘hero.’ 



3 Cp Exodus (Book), § 3, ii. 
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the Egyptian bondage. They are described in detail 
in Ex. 7 8-11 io, to which 12 29 14 26-29 form an appendix, 
and are epitomised in Ps. 7842-51 53 b, 105 27-36 l ; see 
also rhetorical references in Wisd. 16 - 19 . The common 
term ‘ plague * is not strictly accurate. Some of the 
occurrences referred to have the character of ‘ reprisals'; 
they are divine * strokes ’ (y::, nigd, nS3D» maggephah ) 
or judgments on the obstinate king of Egypt. Others 
are rather ‘signs,’ ‘ portents,* ‘significant wonders’ 
(nsiD, mdpheth) and serve to accredit Moses and Aaron 
as Yahwe’s ambassadors; they are, however, not without 
a strong magical tinge, and it is even possible for the 
Egyptian magicians to reproduce, or at least attempt 
to reproduce, the same thing at Pharaoh’s command. 

So much by way of preliminaries. Further details 
will follow’ as soon as we have given some attention to 
, . the circumstances under which the 

events are reported to have occurred. 
It should be noticed that, however patriotic the writers 
are, they enable us to look at things to some extent 
from Pharaoh’s point of view ; probably enough, the 
story which they severally reproduce is based on a much 
simpler tradition, which said nothing of ‘portents’ or 
‘plagues,’ and traced the Exodus of the Israelites to 
the apprehensions caused to the Misrites 2 by the 
excessive multiplication of their visitors, which occasioned 
frequent and bitter racial strifes, and also to a matter 
of profound religious importance to which we shall 
return. The later editors of the tradition are therefore 
perhaps, in spite of themselves, not wholly unjust to 
Pharaoh. This is what stands in Ex. 1 8 (J) : 

Now there arose a new king who knew not Joseph. And he 
said to his people. Behold, the people of the b’ne Israel are too 
many and too mighty for us; come, let us deal cleverly with 
them, lest they multiply (further), and when any war happens, 
they join themselves to our enemies, and fight against us, and 
(so) withdraw from the land. 

We learn in the sequel that Pharaoh set the Israelites 
to great public works, treating them with the oppressive¬ 
ness usual to Oriental rulers in such cases, and that 
Moses, who enjoyed the immunity from personal violence 
proper to a prophet, and could therefore approach 
Pharaoh, asked leave for the Israelites to go three days’ 
journey into the wilderness to hold a hag (sec Feasts, 
§ 6, Dance, § 3) to their God. Now begins that 
strange contest between the two great powers, in which 
we cannot but blame the imperfect truthfulness (cp 
Moses, § 9) alike of Pharaoh, who breaks his word, 
and of Moses, who (according to J) attempts to 
mystify' the Egyptian king by making believe that 
the Israelites only desire to go three days’ journey 
into the wilderness. It must be admitted, however, 
that both E and P ascribe a higher moral standard 
to Moses, whom they represent as saying with the 
utmost plainness, ‘ Thus saith Yahwe, Let my people 
go ’ 3 ( 5 1 ; cp 6n), and that the imperative demands of 
Egyptian patriotism explain, if they do not altogether 
excuse, the conduct of Pharaoh. All Egyptian kings 
understood the danger to which the state might be 
exposed by the machinations of fugitives from Egypt. 
Ebers has already referred to a provision in the treaty 


1 The epitome in Ps. 78 is the more important; that in 

Ps. 105 appears to imitate Ps. 78 . The writer of Ps. 78 draws 
his material from J, on which Rothstein (ZVi'T, 1890) bases a 
theory that underlying our Ps. 78 is an earlier and shorter psalm 
of pre-exilic origin. It is perhaps more probable, however, that 
the contents of our Ps. 78 are a selection from a longer poem on 
the edifying use of the history of Israel, and that this poem had 
a wider range as regards the Egyptian plagues. Duhm’s theory 
that J8 49./ is an interpolation ‘which originally had probably 
nothing at all to do with the Egyptian plagues ’ is based on the 
unemended MT. ‘Their soul,’ however, in v. 50 refers, not to 
the Egyptians in general, nor to ‘godless Israelites,’ but to the 
firstborn of the Egyptians, who are described in the (douhtless) 
true text as ‘the sons that they delighted in,’ jvmrD uri 

cn\\*n rn. i ra:?n t >. (See Che. PsA 2 ).) 

2 ‘ Misrites,’ to leave the question open, whether Egyptians or 
Musrites of N. Arabia are meant. See Moses, § 6. 

3 We assume (with Bacon) that the words ‘ that they may 
hold a feast (} 3 !T 1 ) to me in the wilderness ’ (5 x) are a harmon- 
istic insertion. 


between Rameses II. and Hetasar, the prince of the 
Heta, relative to such fugitives ( Durch Gosen , 86 ). 
Pharaoh might well have thought that a combination 
of the Israelites with other Semitic tribes would have 
imperilled his kingdom. Hence, we can understand 
how, trusting in the protection of his own great god 
(Amen-re* ?), and acting on the advice of his priests and 
prophets, the ‘ Pharaoh of the Exodus' could turn a 
deaf ear to the Semitic prophet. It was only natural 
too that, when entangled in a net which enfolded him 
the more tightly the more he sought to break from it, 
he gave way for a moment, and sought to impose 
conditions on the spokesman of the Israelites. At first 
they were not all to go ; then, they were not to go very 
far away (i.e., not to leave the land of Egypt) ; then, 
they were to leave their flocks and herds behind as a 
pledge of their return. To this last demand Moses 
replies that ‘ not a hoof’ shall be left, and the enraged 
king threatens even Moses with death if he enters his 
presence again. 1 The Hebrew leader rejoins with 
cutting irony, ‘ Thou hast spoken well; I will see thy 
face again no more.’ Thereupon Moses announces 
what should be Yahwe’s final judgment—the death of 
the firstborn (though Yahw& still has in reserve another 
known only to himself). The threat is fulfilled. In 
hot haste the Israelites are dismissed—apparently how¬ 
ever, in Pharaoh’s intention, only for a time, 2 and the 
king even beseechingly says, as he dismisses them, 

‘ bless me also ’— i.e ., save me by your potent influence 
with your God from a prolongation of his wrath. 

We now return to the plagues. It has long ago been 
remarked that, with the exception of the first (the rod 
2 Threefold and the ser P ent ’ 7 8-13), which has the 

renresenta- c ^ aracter a magical performance, all 
tion stan d connected with definite natural 
occurrences, and that the plagues related 
by P have a specifically Egyptian character. Never¬ 
theless all these natural events have such intensifying 
details and occur in such rapid succession that we feel 
that we are not reading the record of an extraordinarily 
bad year but that a supernatural agency is at work. It 
is, however, a threefold representation that we have 
before us. The purpose of the wonders, as we have 
seen, is expressed in two different ways. It may be 
added that the agency is represented in three modes. 
At one time it is Aaron who is the wonder-worker, 
stretching forth his rod at the bidding of Moses ; at 
another it is Moses himself who does so at the command 
of Yahwe ; in yet other cases it is Yahw r e who works 
the wonder after having announced it by Moses. 

This threefold mode of representation corresponds to 
a threefold literary source (P J E). According to 
E, Moses has received from Yahwe the potent rod, or 
staff, of God (cp 41720, and cp Moses, § 8 ). We 
may therefore attribute to E all those instances in 
which Moses is the wonder-worker. According to P, 
Yahw r e sends Moses and Aaron to Pharaoh (cp 7 iff .) ; 
thus we may assign to P all the passages in which 
Aaron works the wonders on the instructions of Moses. 
To J there will belong all those ‘ plagues' properly so 
called which are sent directly by Yahw r 6 after being 
announced by Moses. 

It is fortunate that in some cases the narratives of P 
and J have been preserved intact, so that w'e know the 
scheme or plan of representation adopted in these two 
documents, and, where there is a fusion of elements, 
can restore the original form of the respective accounts. 
The usual frame-work of P is as follow’s : 3 

1 Moses, then, can hardly have been resident in an outlying 
province of Egypt. The old tradition seems to have placed the 
Israelites in the midst of the land of their sojourn (see Beke, 
Orig. Bibliccp , 1 277 ; Moses, § 4). 

2 Only for a time,—otherwise 12 31^ and 32 would be super¬ 
fluous; note also Cm 3 ! *1£’ND(z\ 32, <B om.)and (v. 31, 

Knob. Di. Rys.). 

3 See Baentsch’s full and lucid note on the Plagues in his 
commentary. 
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Then Yah we said to Moses, say to Aaron, Stretch forth thy 
rod . . . and there shall be . . . And they did so and Aaron 
stretched forth his rod and there was . . . And so did the 
magicians with their enchantments . . . And Pharaoh’s heart 
was hardened, and he did not listen to them, as Yahwe had 
said. 

J’s formula is quite different : 

And Yahwe said to Moses, Go in to Pharaoh, and say to him, 
Thus saith Yahwe, the God of the Hebrews, Let my people go 
that they may worship me, and if thou refuse to let them go, 
behold 1 will . . . And Yahwe did so and sent . . . And 
Pharaoh called for Moses and said Entreat for me that Yahwe 
cause to depart . . . And Moses went out from Pharaoh and 
cried to Yahwe. And Yahwe did according to the word of 
Moses and caused to depart . . . But Pharaoh hardened his 
heart and did not let the people go. 


It is noticeable here that the delivery of the divine 
command to Pharaoh by Moses and the refusal of 
Pharaoh to let the people go, are not expressly stated. 
The formula of E is best seen in 10 21 f : 

And Yahwe said to Moses, Stretch forth thy hand to . . . 
that there may be . . . And Moses stretched forth his hand 
to . . . and there was . . . But Yahwe made Pharaoh’s heart 
firm and he was not willing to let them go. 

With these data as a clue we are able to assign the 
various portents and plagues to their several sources 
thus : 


P J E 

1. Rod and serpent. 

2. Water into blood. 1. Waters smitten ; 1. Nile water into 

fish die. blood. 

3. Frogs. 2. Frogs. [2. Frogs; perhaps.] 

4. Lice. 


3. Flies. 

5. Boils. [3. Boils ; perhaps.] 

4. Murrain. 

5. Hail. 4 - Hail. 

6. Locusts. 5. Locusts. 

6. Darkness. 

7. Death of firstborn. 7. Death of firstborn. 


It will be noticed that in P there are only five plagues. 
P’s object is to make them all specifically Egyptian. 
The second, third, and fourth follow the natural order 
of certain phenomena which are of regular recurrence 
in Egypt (cp Macalister, 4 Plagues,’ Hast. DB 3892 b, 
but see criticism below, § 3). They are also wrought by 
Aaron by means of his rod or magic staff. Hence their 
co-ordination with the rod-and-serpent miracle, and 
their separation from the death of the firstborn and the 
destruction of the Egyptians in the yam suph (see Rkd 
Sea ). These two events, however, serve as an appendix 
to the list of ' portents ’ ; in the case of the yam suph 
the stretching forth of the ' rod ’ is specially mentioned. 
Thus even with P the sacred number seven is duly 
recognised. 

In J the ‘plagues’ strictly deserve the name: their 
one object is to break down the resistance of Pharaoh. 
Hence nothing is said about the rod and the serpent, 
and the death of the firstborn can be included. 'There 
is no human agency in the sending and in the removal 
of these calamities. All that Moses has to do is to 
announce the plague, and at Pharaoh’s request to 
intercede for its removal. Moreover the events are 
described realistically. It is only in the circumstances 
that the miraculous element appears. Natural succession 
lias nothing to do with this arrangement ; they are in 
an ascending scale of severity. Moreover, it is only the 
first three that are quite specifically Egyptian. 

E, as we have seen elsewhere (Moses, § 8), coin¬ 
cides to some extent with P in the importance attached 
to the wonder-working staff. Hence the wonderful 
works are at once credentials of Moses (who is the agent), 
and proofs of the might of him by whom Moses is sent. 
That E’s heptad is less perfectly preserved than J’s is a 
mere accident. 

The last of the plagues is the only one that is dated ; 
the death of the firstborn was in the spring—in the month 
3 Period ^ gives one the impression that 

blow follows on blow without any pause. 
E, too, since there is no mention of constantly renewed 
negotiations, presupposes a rapid succession of blows. 
Still, one of the plagues requires three days (Ex'. 10 22 /•). 
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and afterwards the Israelites have time enough to obtain 
ornaments from the Egyptians. It is in J that the 
longest time is required for the due observance of solemn 
formalities, etc. Even in J, however, it is a question 
only of days, not of months ; otherwise, indeed, Pharaoh 
would have had time to plan new measures of oppression. 
We can hardly therefore venture with Macalister (Hast. 
DB 3 392^) to suppose that, in the intention of the nar¬ 
rators, the plagues are to be spread over the period 
between August and the following April. 

It is unnecessary to give a complete investigation here 
of the natural phenomena described in the narratives. 

4 TWailc See the various illustrative articles— e.g. , 
■ ueLaus ’ Lice, Fly, Boil, Hail, Locust, First¬ 
born. Let us notice, however, that P’s first sign—that 
of the rod and the serpent (Ex. 7 9)—is the converse of the 
common juggler’s trick of benumbing venomous serpents 
so that they are as stiff as rods (cp Serpent, § 3). 
Macalister (Hast. DBSSSga) states that he has seen both 
a snake and a crocodile thrown by hypnotism into com¬ 
plete rigidity. Unintentionally supplementing this, 
Ohnefalsch-Richter ( ftypros , 195/.) compares the snake- 
staves (staves ending with the heads of snakes) of 
Cyprus, which he thinks originally belonged to sorcerers. 

The plague of the water made blood is no mere natural 
phenomenon, though it may seem to resemble one. The 
Nile in Egypt towards the close of June changes colour 
from the successive floods turbid with mud. ‘ In eight 
or ten days it has turned from grayish-blue to dark red, 
occasionally of so intense a colour as to look like newly 
shed blood.’ The Red Nile, however, is not unwhole¬ 
some like the Green Nile (Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 23), 
and when a famous hymn to the Nile (A*P^ ] 43 ; ft Pi' 2 ) 
351) speaks of the unkindness of the Nile as bringing 
destruction to the fishes, it is the Nile at its lowest (first 
half of June) that is meant. 

The plague of frogs is one that would frequently occur 
in Egypt but for the ibis. ‘ 'The bird, by seeking its 
proper food, does the country a singular service, freeing 
it from vermin, which, were they to remain and rot, 
would certainly occasion a stench mortal to men and 
beasts ’ (Hasselquist, Voyages , 86). 

It is stated respecting the locusts that they were 
brought by an east wind (onp nn, 10 13). It is not 
often that this wind brings locusts to Egypt; on the 
other hand, it would be a perfectly natural phenomenon 
in Palestine where the writer lived. The writer of £>, 
living in Egypt, substitutes the voros or south(-west) 
wind. That locusts were in fact dreaded by ancient 
agriculturists in Egypt is attested by Erman, though 
Hasselquist ( Voyages, 233) states as the result of inquiry, 
that they ‘ at least never occasion a plague to the country 
(Egypt), as they do in other places.’ 

The plague of darkness reminds one forcibly of the 
darkness of a great sand-storm such as the Hamsln (S. 
or SW.) brings in early spring. This electrical wind 
may be expected during the twenty-five days before and 
the twenty-days after the vernal equinox (hence its name 
hamsln — 50). It blows, however, only’for two or three 
or four da\ r s at a time. The French traveller Denon 
(/ 'oyages, ap. Di.) remarks that the dust-clouds of the 
Hamsln sometimes travel in streaks, so that some parts 
of a country might be free from the pernicious blast (cp 
Ex. 1023^, ‘but all the bne Israel had light in their 
dwellings , ). 1 

It has been thought by some that the death of the 
firstborn was due to plague. T he parallelism of 2 K. 
1935 Is. 3/36 might suggest this; but though a pesti¬ 
lential disease might, as Dr. C. Creighton points out, 
fall upon one class of people and spare another, the 
narrative distinctly confines its incidence to the Egyptian 
firstborn of men and beasts, which cannot be called a 
class in Dr. Creighton’s sense. We are evidently to 
suppose the direct agency of a supernatural being called 

1 Elsewhere E presupposes that Israelites and Misrites dwelt 
together. See Baentsch’s note, and Beke, l.c. 
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'the destroyer’ (see Destroyer); cp Ex. 12 23 Ps. 
7849/. (for emendation see col. 3785, note 1). 

A fresh light, however, seems to be thrown on the 
story by the well-grounded theory that the scene of the 
5 D th f s t r ikingnarrative Gen. 22i-i4wasorigin- 


firstborn. 


ally placed in Jerahmeelite or Musrite 


territory, not far (probably) from Kadesh ; 
see Moriah, and cp Winckler, GI 244, n. 1. 

The object of that legendary narrative was to oppose 
the practice of sacrificing firstborn sons which must have 
been prevalent in the land of Musri where Israelitish 
clans (represented alike by Abraham and by Moses) prob¬ 
ably sojourned (cp Isaac, Jacob, Moses). It is difficult 
not to think that the tradition on which the narrative in 
Ex. 1229-36 was based had a similar object. 1 The clans 
of Israel, it was probably said, came out from Misrim, 
from the house of the Arabians (Ex. 13 3, emended, see 
Moses, § 11), because Yahwe had told them not to go 
on sacrificing their firstborn sons, but to redeem them 
(Ex. 13 11 ff.). There was a time when the divine voice 
had spoken otherwise (cp Gen. 222) ; but now that voice 
bade them leave their native land, like Abraham, rather 
than persist in an antiquated and undesirable religious 
practice. When the story of the peaceful Exodus (see 
Moses, § 11) from Misrim (Musri) was transformed into 
the story of an Exodus in trembling haste from ‘ the 
land of Misraim (Egypt), from the house of servants,’ it 
became necessary to reshape the old tradition, so as to 
make the slaying of the firstborn of the Egyptian Misrites 
the punishment inflicted upon the foreign oppressors by 
the offended Yahwe. In a word, it became a 4 plague,’ 
and the imagination of great narrators was at once stirred 
to produce other plagues to accompany it. 

Taking the institution of the Passover (p/sab) in con¬ 
nection with the slaying of the firstborn of the Misrim, 
one may ask whether the original tradition must not have 
represented the paschal sacrifice as Israel’s substitute for 
the sacrifice of the firstborn of men (cp Gen. 22 13). We 
are not at all obliged to accept this representation (cp 
RSW 365) ; the simplest and most natural view of this 
characteristically Arabian practice (cp A\S 1 2 ) 227) is 
different. See Firstborn, Passover. But it is one 
which would naturally suggest itself at a certain stage of 
religious reflection. 

It is useless to appeal in behalf of the historicity of 
the 1 ten plagues ’ to the threefold tradition of J EP, or 
to the comparatively accurate local colouring. Egypt¬ 
ologists inform us that Min-mes was the name of the 
ehief magician under Raineses II., and that Me(r)neptah 
lost a son. What critical use can we possibly make of 
these facts ? Egyptian history is silent on all the points 
of real critical importance. Even OT critics have thought 
it worth while to conjecture that some calamities whieh 
may have fallen upon Egypt and facilitated the Exodus 
may have been transformed into the so-called plagues. 
A needless suggestion, even from a conservative critical 
point of view. The fact of the migration, and the super¬ 
natural powers of the leader being granted, it was natural 
to make the departure of the Israelites as full of the 
marvellous as possible, in order to enhance the greatness 
of Yahwe. 

In truth it is a ‘ theologoumenon ’ that we have before 
us, and as such the story of the plagues is of deep interest. 

« .. . Let us close this article with a dcscrip- 

characteristics tion (fronl Bacntsch ’ p ' 57 ) of thedis- 
cnaraciensucs. tinctiyc re ii g ious characteristics of the 

three great narrators. 

' The Yahwe of J is the Yahwe who personally inter¬ 
feres with the course of nature, and manifests himself as 
lord of the elements, who makes his personal presence 
everywhere felt, and transacts history under our very 
eyes. E’s conception of God is more abstract; still 
more«o is that of P. In both Yahwe is seated above 

1 The connection between the story in Ex. 1229^1 and that 
of the sacrifice of Isaac has been pointed out hy Frazer, Golden 
Bought), 2 49, who, however, works out the idea quite differently. 
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the world and does not interfere personally in its affairs. 
The growing tendency to introduce intermediate agents 
between God and the world finally led to the later de¬ 
velopment of the doctrine of angels.’ Above all let us 
in conclusion remember that God is not banished from 
the history of Israel even if the Exodus was attended 
by no physical signs and wonders, no slaughter of the 
Egyptian firstborn, no drowning of a hostile king in the 
Red Sea. t. k. c. 

PLAIN, corresponds to seven Hebrew words in OT 
and one Greek word in NT. 

1. 'abet, 'a meadow’ (§§ 89-100); so Judg. 11 33, mg. 
(Abel-cheramim). 

2. *eldn , ‘oak’ (?), or perhaps rather ‘sacred tree ’ (see 
Oak, Terebinth). Only in place-names; thus Gen. 126 , see 
Moreh ; 13 18 14 13, see Mamke ; Judg. 4 n 06 37, see Bezaa- 
nannim ; i S. 10 3, see Tabor, Au.on-bachuth. Here AV, 
like Vg., is guided by the euphemistic rendering of the Targg. 
pntjbp), but 0 and Pesh. render correctly. 

3. bik'dh , ‘a highland plain ’ (see Vai.lev). 

4. * 133 , kikkdr , ‘circle,’ often applied to some part of the 
Jordan valley, primarily the district of Jericho, see Jordan, § 2 
(0 generally^ n€pi\(opo<; or ra 7rept\ajpa [BNAI )EFL], less often 
17 TrepiotKos [BADEL], and in two passages treated as a proper 
name; 2 S. 18 23, <cex a P [BL], Kai\ap [A] ; Neh. 3 22, a\e\ap [B], 
a XX € x€ a P [A], x e X a P 1 N’k where 0 l confusing 3 with 2 has 7rpam>- 
tokov) called by Jos. (Ay iv.82)TO jae-yan-efiioRastill common name 
for which is no. 6. In Neh. 3 22 the word ‘plain,’ RV<ug. ‘circuit,’ 
probably means ‘ district ’ (of Jerusalem). On 2 S. IS 23 (‘ by the 
way of the plain,’ RV) see Mahanaim, and cp Wi. Gl 2235. 

5. "licPD, misor, ‘level land,’as, e.g., in Is. 40 4 (‘the rugged 

shall become a level land’; AV ‘the crooked shall be made 
straight’), but very often in the specialised sense of ‘the table¬ 
land of Moab ’ [q.v., and cp Sharon], e.g., Josh. 13 9 16/. (AV 
in Dt. 443, ‘ plain country ’ — tj) yjj 777 neSivU [BAL]). 0 oftenest 

treats it as a proper name (/u[e]ura>p [BNAFQL], piawp [A once]), 
but sometimes renders ireStor, neSiirq. 

6. ninjl, 'drdbdh, preserved in RV (and Josh. IS 18 AV) as a 
proper name, Arabah, meaning the whole depression from the 
Sea of Galilee to the Gulf of 'Akaba, the S. part of which is still 
called W. el 'Araba; see Desert, §§ 2 (4), 3 (2). We also hear 
of the ‘plains (* arboth ) of Jericho’ (e.g., 2 K. 255); for this 
phrase and also for 0 ’s renderings see Arabah, but cp Moab, 
§ 1, n. 1. In 2 S. 13 28 and 17 16 Kr., ‘the plains of the wilder¬ 
ness’ (inon nm>') might mean ‘the plains of Jericho’ (cp 
2 K. 25 5) ; still, though the versions (but see L) support Kr., the 
Kt. reading, ‘the fords of the wilderness ' (adopted by RV ; AV 
‘plain,’‘plains’), is preferable. See Fords; Ferry-boat. L 
in 2 S. 15 28 67 rt Trjs eAaias ev 17) eprjpup (cp 7 T’. 18 23). 

7. H73U’, sfpheldh, ‘lowland,’ very frequent, e.g., Jer. 17 26 
Ob. 19 Zech. 7 7 ; usually rendered in AV ‘ vale, valley, valleys,’ 
by RV everywhere correctly ‘ lowland.’ See Shephelah. 

In EV m £- of Gen. 145 ni»(‘a level place’), regarded in the 
text as part of a pr. n. (see Kiriathaim and cp Shaveh in v. 
17), is rendered ‘ plain,’ as is ‘ tree ’ (Tep[e]p.iV 0 oi/ [AE], t epe- 

/ 3 i vOov [L], similarly Pesh. ; Vg. campestria ) in AV»»g- of Gen. 
14 6. See El-paran, and cp the explanation above under (2). 

8. The only Greek word in the NT to be recorded is 7re8u'ds 
(both 7refi[e]tpo5 and ttcSiov are frequent in 0 and Apoc.). In 
Lk. 6 17 AV, ‘ stood in the plain ’ should be ‘stood on a spot in 
the plain ’ (eTrt tottov 7 reficpoi)), i.e., at the foot of the mountain 
(according to Mk. and Lk. probably some definite hill near 
Capernaum) referred to in v. 12. RV renders ‘on a level place,' 
as if some flat place on the side of. the mountain. Plummer 
remarks that this would suit the multitudes bringing sick people 
to be healed better than a plateau high up the mountain. 7refiiop 
Judith 1 5 (borders of Ragau) 16 (of Arioch) 1 8 (of Esdraelon) 
2 21 (of Bectileth) 2 27 (of 1 )amascus) 3 3 [BA] (fields of wheat) 4 5 
(fields) 4 6 (open country near Dothaim) 5 1 (champaign countries) 
(5 4 (fields) 611 (plain) 7 18 (plain) 8 3 (field) 14 2 (field) 15 2 (plain) 
Wisd. UI7 Ecclus. 24 i 4 i Macc.324 (plain = Shephelah) 4 6 14^ 
21 5 52 10 71 73 77 83 1167,/C 1249 13 13 148 165 11 2 Macc. 14 33. 

PLAIN, CITIES OF THE pb^H nr), Dt. 3 io. 
See Admah and Zeboim, Sodom and Gomorrah, 
Bela, Zoar ; also (Dt. 3 10) Moab. 

PLAISTER. Passing over with brief mention ‘ the 
plaister (Dan. 5 s, T 5 , gir; kONIAMa) of the wall’ 
on which Mene, Mene ( q.v.) was written, directions as 
to ‘ plaistering ’ anew the leprous house (Lev. 14 42, 
IT 1 D, e 5 AAei 4 >oo). the ‘plaister’ in Jer. 3O13 (RV m &- 
for njrri, but inconsistently not in 46 n), and the verb 
‘ to plaister ’ (ITVp) in Is. 3821, the last two of which 
references have to do with wounds (see Medicine, and for 
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PLEDGE 


PLAITS 


Is. , l.c. , Fig, § 3), we pause on the command of Moses in 
Dt. 27 2 that the Israelites set up great stones andplaister 
them with plaister (TC ’2 FITC\ KONIACCIC KONIA. 
calce levigabis). If the text is correct, the 1 plaistering’ 
— which means here giving a coat of gypsum (see Lime) 
— stands in close relation to the recording of ‘ the words 
of this law.’ The word used for this recording is ana. 
which, according to Dillmann, means writing with ink 
(cp 17 18 31 9), but, according to Driver, inscribing with 
some special pigment analogous to that employed in the 
wall-paintings and inscriptions of Egypt. The exegetical 
question, however, must be subordinated to a historical 
and text-critical one. 

If —as many converging phenomena show — there was an older 
story of the migration of certain Israelite dans, which said no¬ 
thing of crossing the Jordan, and represented the immediate 
goal of the migration to be the Negeb (see Moses, § 6; 
Negeb), and if the text of Dt. 1 r and 11 29 has been correctly 
restored elsewhere (Sum, Moreh), it follows that the text of 
Dt. 27 2 needs careful revision in accordance with those passages. 
The duly is in fact urgent, for the commentaries are by no means 
satisfactory, and we are justified in building on the well-grounded 
textual emendations referred to. The scene of the address 
of Moses to the Israelites was originally represented as * opposite 
Zarephath ’ (1 1), and the ‘mountains’ spoken of in 11 29 
were in * Arab-jerahmeel, at the entrance of Cusham, in the 
land of the Keniles.’ Consequently it becomes natural to 
emend 27 2 thus, ‘When ye have passed through Jerahmeel 
to the land . . . thou shalt set thee up great stones in 
Zarephath 0/ Missur.' (Cp Zarephath.) See Crit. Bib . 
The ‘words of this law’ were presumably to be engraved (cp 
Now. Arch. 1 290, and Writing), not, however, on the altar- 
stones (as the writer of Josh. S32 supposed), but on the ‘great 
stones,’ which were of course not unhewn like the altar-stones. 

T. K. C. 


PLAITS (Dn’m), Cant. 1 io f RV. See Necklace. 


plane (nnvpD, TT&p&rpA<}>ic r ? Aq- in Q mg -] 

BXAQr om.), Is. 44 13!- C 3 incomplete and corrupt. 
Cp Handicrafts, § 2. 


PLANE TREE AV Chestnut Tree (flEnr, 'armon ; 


TtAatanoc. Ceil. 3O37 ; gAath. Ezek. 31 8f [Th. ttAa- 
TANOc])- The Hebrew name is most likely connected 
with a root meaning ‘to scale off’ (Gcs. Thes .), and is 
thus appropriate to the plane [Platanus orientalis , L.) 
which peels annually. According to Tristram ( NHD , 
345)—who says ‘ we never saw the chestnut in Palestine, 
excepting planted in orchards in Lebanon ’—the plane 
‘ is frequent by the sides of streams and in plains, both 
on the coast and in the northern parts of the country. 
. . . It is common on the banks of the Upper Jordan, 
and of the Leontes, where it overhangs the water.’ The 
identification is supported by nearly all ancient authorities, 
though (£5 goes astray in Ezek. 318 . The mistaken 
rendering of AV is of Jewish origin. 

For the “irnn, tidluir, of Is. 41 19 60 13 1 RVnig., see Pine, 2. 


1 IN • iHi 

PLANETS (nV>p), 2 K. 23 5 EV. See Stars. 

PLANTINGS OF ADONIS WM), Is. 17 io 


RVmg. gee Adonis. 


PLATE. 1. EV rendering of px, sis; weraXov ; 
lamina), the golden object in the high priest’s mitre, Ex. 28 36 etc. 
See Mitre, § 3/i 

2. HI 1 ?, ludh (0 om.), an obscure term in the description of 
the bases of the ‘ molten sea,’ 1 K. 7 36. 

3. stratum (ra npoa-lxovra), axles of bronze belonging 
to bronze wheels, 1 K. 7 30. 

4. Q'ns, pahhim (AerriSes), thin plates of metal, Ex. 39 3 Nu. 
17 3 [1638]. Cp Embroidery, Ouches. 

PLATFORM (Tlftl?), 2 K. 11 14 23 3 RV 1 "?-, EV 
Pillar ( q.v .). 

PLATTER i'ttinaS), Lk. II39. See Charger, 3; 
also meals, § 9. 

PLEDGE (^hn, hdbol ; eNEXYPACMOC or -ma. Ezek. 
IS 12 16 33 15 [©a or ttiny, 'dbot, fvl\vpov, Dt. 

24 ro ff. ; also 'erabon appafiutv, Gen. 3817 1820, whilst 

nan;;, * drubbdh , occurs once in a general sense (1S. 17 18, ‘ token,’ 


see BDB ; ©Aocra a.v ©a omits, ©l to e£ov/ 3 a) and 

when used in a technical legal sense means ‘security’ (Prov. 
17 i8f). The corresponding verbs are 3-iy, ‘ to give in pawn,’ 

‘ to pledge,’ and also ‘ to become security,’ and ^3,-j, * 1° take 
something in pawn or pledge.’ 

Elsewhere (Law and Justice, § 16) it is pointed 
out that the old legislation as to pledges goes on the 

p supposition that indebtedness between 

‘ Israelites can only have its origin in the 
poverty of one of the parties which compels him to have 
recourse to his more prosperous brother for a loan 
of the means of subsistence. The provisions even of 
the oldest legislation on this subject, and still more 
those of Dt., have therefore the express tendency and 
intention to protect the poor debtor against the oppres¬ 
sion of his creditor. The usual method adopted by the 
creditor to secure his money was to exact a pledge. 
Houses and vineyards were so given (Xeh. 53), although 
as to the form in which this was done we learn nothing. 
From Neh. 63/ compared with 5 s it would appear 
that the mortgaged land passed into the possession of 
the creditor and was redeemed only by repayment of 
the loan. So far as earlier times are concerned, we 
read nothing about the mortgaging of lands, nor yet 
does the law mention such a thing ; we are thus left in 
ignorance as to what the ancient custom was in this 
respect. If the needy person had no land he could 
give his sons and daughters in pledge; when this 
happened they passed into the possession of the creditor 
as slaves (Neh. 5 s; see Slavery); where loans of 
comparatively small amount were concerned the creditor 
took such pledge as suited him from the household 
goods of the debtor—such as clothing, hand-mill, or 
other domestic implement, staff or signet-ring (cp Gen. 
38 18). 

The old law in the Book of the Covenant intervenes 
in behalf of the debtor so far at least, as to enact that if 
T the pledge be the upper garment or mantle 

. aws. j t must b e returned to its owner before 
nightfall, ‘ for it is his only covering : wherein shall he 
sleep?’ (Ex. 2226f). Garments seem, as a rule, to 
have been favourite pledges (Am. 28 Job 226 Prov. 
20 16 27 13)- 

Dt., with the humane disposition which it everywhere 
displays (cp Deuteronomy, § 32, col. 1093), extends 
the law of the Book of the Covenant just stated so as to 
prohibit the pledging of necessaries altogether. That 
articles necessary to life must not be pledged is the 
plain meaning of Dt., although the law does not express 
this generally but only in a series of detailed enactments: 
the garments of a widow, the hand-mill, or even only a 
part of it, may not be taken in pledge, for that would 
be to take a man’s life in pledge (Dt. 24617). In 
particular—and this is an important check upon the 
exorbitance of the rich creditor — the creditor is no 
longer to have the right he seems formerly to have had, 
of going in person into the house of the debtor and 
choosing a pledge at his own discretion, but must stay 
outside before the door of the borrower and wait to 
receive what the latter may choose to give by way of 
pledge. The proviso that the pledge must be restored 
before nightfall is repeated here also ; although the ex¬ 
pression is worded generally, we ought, no doubt, to 
see here a reference to the mantle in the first instance, 
as in the case of the earlier law*, for it is added : that he 
(the debtor) may sleep in his own garment (Dt. 24 10-13). 
That the law' was abundantly justified in its interposition 
against the merciless abuse of the system of pledging, 
but also that on the other hand it did not succeed in 
doing away with all hardship and even sometimes 
played into the hands of the unjust rich in their oppres¬ 
sion and overreaching of the poor is clear from the 
many complaints upon the subject (Am. 28 Ezek. 
I87 12 16 33 15 Job 226 243 Prov. 20 16 27 13 Neh. 02 ff.). 

In later Jewish times the law of pledges often supplied the 
means of evading the strict sabbath law which forbade any pay¬ 
ment of money on that day; the buyer gave, instead of the 
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money for goods received, a pledge—usually his upper garment— 
which was redeemed when the sabbath ended, at sunset. 

Security, that is a pledge given by a third party, is 
strangely enough never mentioned in the earlier period, 


3. Security 


nor alluded to in the Book of the Covenant 
or in D. It is not till the later literature 


is reached that many warnings against the danger 
of suretyship show how common it was, and with what 
disastrous results it was often attended (Prov. 61.^: 1115 
17 18 20 16 2226 f. Job 17 3 Ecclus. 812 f 29 14 ff. ). Cp 
Deposit, Earnest. i. b. 


PLEIADES (nD'S ; ttanta [BAQ] in Am. 58 ? <\pK- 
TOypON in Job 9 g ? [so Aq. Am. 58 ] nXeiAXec in Job 
3831 ? with Sym. and so Sym. Th. Am. 58 ), either Sirius, 
if this is not rather the ‘bow-star’ of Job 3836, or the 
Pleiades (which may, however, be the ’Ayish of Job 38 32; 
see Stars, § 3 c, and Che. JBL 17 [1898] 105). 

PLOUGH. See Agriculture, § 3/ 

PLUMBLINE ( 1 ]JX ; [BAQ], irulla [trowel] 

ccementarii), Am. 77 f +. See Lead and Handi¬ 
crafts, §§ 1, 2. 

PLUMMET. 1 1 . miSMeih ( 2 K.21i 3f 

<tto.Qix.iov [B], <TTo.6p.6v [AL]), or riSpU’Jp, misktleth (Is. 28 17, 
< tto.6ix.oC [BNAQr], mensura). See Handicrafts, §§ xyC 

2. In Is. 34 11 RV has ‘plummet of emptiness’ for inlrrnK, 
'abne bohu (A V ' stones of emptiness ’; © reads differently, but 
yeu/x-eTpia. seems to stand for UHN) perpendiculum in desola- 
tionem ). 

3. j2Rn, hd-eben habbedil , Zech. 4 io ; lit. ‘ the stone> 

the tin,’so AVmg- ; t'ov XlQov tov Kao-o-iTipwov [BNAQr, k<ht~ 
o-tfieptov N*]; lapidcm stanneuni). But ‘the stone of tin’ 
(AV«ng-) is scarcely grammatical, 2 nor is ‘ plummet ’ the term 
that is wanted here, but rather rton pKH (cp v. j)~i.e., ‘the 
top-stoning.’ pN, however, would suffice here, and since V’Hin 
cannot have sprung out of trtnn. il is better to suppose that it 
is either an incorrect gloss (Marti, Nowack) or a corruption of 
*?321I T3> or of some name corresponding to (see Zerub- 

babel). T K C 

POCHERETH-HAZZEBAIM (DU-VH TTOb t or, 
Neh., D^ 5 ’V?) AV, Pochereth ofZebaim. The 
names of two families reckoned among the ‘ sons of 
Solomon’s servants ’ (or rather ‘ men of Salmaean 
Arabia,’ see Solomon’s Servants, Children of) 
rolled into one. 

Ezra 2 57 (utoi <pa<rpa6 viol avefitociv [B], . . . <£>a*repa0 . . . 
a<xe/3(uet/u. [A], . . . <£a/cepa0 tuxv <raf}<oetfx. [L]; Neh. 759 . . . 

< paicapa.6 [B], <pa\apaT [,y], <pa\apa6 [A], . . . cra/Saei/ji; . . . 
cpaictpad . . . tra/Stoftp, [L]). 

In i Esd. 534, however, as in 0 above, Zebaim (AV 
Sabi, RV Sabie ; aa^(€)nj [BA], ru>v cra/Swei/x [L]) is 
distinct from Pochereth (AV Phacaketh ; (panapcO 
[BA], (paKepaO [L]), and the sense ‘hunter of gazelles' 
is in itself improbable for a family-name (see, however, 
Names, § 96). AV is, therefore, more correct than RV, 
except that ‘ sons of ’ should have been prefixed to 
Zebaim. Pochereth is parallel to Hassophereth (q.v .) 
in v. 55, which we take to mean Zarephath (a N. 
Arabian place). It is grouped with Shephati[ah] (i.e., 
Zarephathite), with Hattil (i.e., Ahit[al]= Rehobothi), 
with Zebaim, and with Ami or rather 'Adlon (see 1 Esd. 
534, viol adXuv, cp Shaphat, s) = obi]!, probably a 
corruption of ^cnT (MT cViy, Adullam). On the 
analogy of Sopiiereth for Zarephath, we may read 
‘Rehoboth’ for ‘Pochereth,' so that two Rehobothite 
clan-names (misread Hattil and Pochereth) are men¬ 
tioned together. Zebaim, too, seems to be a place- 
name ; cp c’Ris (see Zeboim). t. k. c. 


POETICAL LITERATURE 

Its amount (§ 1). Prophetic (§ 5/). 

Survey incomplete (§ 2). Later (§ 7). 

Three periods (§ 3). Metre (§ 8). 

Six species (§ 4). _ Other artifices (§ 9). 

Bibliography (§ 10). 

Poetry occupies a large space in the OT, even if we 
1 i.e., plumbet. 

2 Cp C. H. H. Wright, Zechariah, p. 550. 
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take note only of the poetical books in the stricter sense, 
1 Amount of viz ” Psalms ' Proverbs, Job, Cantieles, 
poetrv in OT Lamentations. The number of these 
^ y * will be increased if we include K6- 

hdleth on the one hand, in which the restraints of 
metrical form give place to the freedom of poetic prose, 
and on the other hand Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom, and the 
Psalms of Solomon, which were not received into the 
canon. 


In reality, however, poetry plays a much greater part 
than this in the literature of the OT. In the Torah 
and the Former Prophets (Josh.-2 K.) we find many 
songs and lyric fragments, and the Later Prophets 
(Is.-Mai.) are full of poetry. 

Yet we have not the means of obtaining a complete 
survey of the history of Hebrew poetry, and for the 

o following three reasons :— 

survey (*•) Much lost. First, it is plain that 

impossible. °? ,y a snial ! fraction of the poetical 
^ * pieces once in existence has been pre¬ 

served in the OT. The earliest collections are lost. 
We no longer possess the ‘ Book of the Righteous ’ 
(AV 'of Jasher’; RV ‘of Jashar ’ ; tjKi nso, Josh. 
10 13 [om. BA] ; 2S. 1 18 [pi(3\lov tov €v0ovs, or evOtws] 
i K.853 [/ 3 . t? (pdijs : BAL] = tbv7, i.e., -it rn, the 
whole phrase being omitted in MT [see Jashar, Book 
of]), or the ‘Book of the Wars of The Lord’ 
(Nu. 21 14, m.T nfcn^D isp ; lI6Xe/xos tov Kvpiov 

[B], ptfiXip IT. [tov] Kvpiov [AL]), or the 3000 proverbs 
and 1005 songs that 1 K. 5i2/. [432/.] assigns to 
Solomon—which have nothing in common with the 
collections traditionally associated with his name that 
are still extant. Of the wealth of popular poetry— 
wedding - songs, dirges, drinking-songs (Am. 65), 
recitations of rhapsodists (Nu. 21 27) — nothing has 
reached us but a few specimens and illustrations. Of 
the older devotional poetry too (Am. 523) we have not 
now the means of forming any true idea. Naturally 
the men to whom we owe the selection and arrangement 
of the sacred writings sternly suppressed all those old 
poetic productions that were too obviously in conflict 
with the spirit of the (later) religion of Yahwe. 

(ii.) Uncertain date and authorship. —Secondly, 
even in regard to the poems that have been preserved, 
we can only occasionally determine the date of composi¬ 
tion, still more rarely the authorship. Much as the 
Israelites wrote, they were devoid of the real spirit of 
the man of letters, and never cared for what we call the 
history of literature. Neither did the poets themselves 
work for future literary glory, nor did the general public 
trouble itself much about the authorship of what it read 
or sang. We must not be misled by the superscriptions 
in Psalms and Proverbs. It is not on any tradition or 
even a primitive literary criticism that they rest. They 
are prefixed to the poems with the arbitrariness and 
undiscerning recklessness that characterise the historical 
attempts of the last centuries, b.c. [Cp Psalms, 
Proverbs.] 


Besides, a comparison of the Hebrew, Greek, Syriac, and 
other Aramaic texts, shows that the superscriptions varied greatly 
indifferent MSS. So long, therefore, as we know hardly a single 
poet, and only exceptionally the occasion and object of the 
poems, and their date and manifold mutual relations, a history 
of poetry cannot but be incomplete. 

iii. Lack of information about metre and music .— 
A third consideration adds to our uncertainty. We 
know that the Israelites used definite metrical forms, 
and that their songs were provided with an accompani¬ 
ment of more or less artistic instrumental music (see 
Music). We have, however, but few positive data on 
the subject, and these, some of which are concealed in 
the Psalm superscriptions, are, for the most part, unin¬ 
telligible to 11s. We are consequently often in doubt 
where prose passes into metrical poetry, and one com¬ 
mentator will find clearly marked verses and strophes, 
where another will find plain prose, or at best a poetical 
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style. Almost the whole of the prophetie literature is 
involved at the present time in this ambiguity. 

If, notwithstanding these difficulties, the attempt 
3 Three must ma ^ e to determine the great out- 


periods. 


standing periods in the history of Hebrew 
poetry, the following must be distinguished. 

i. The period of popular poetry, from the beginning 
of Israelitish history to the age of written prophecy. 
[Cp § io, B. 4 Popular poetry.’] From the earliest 
times down to Solomon we may call the pre-literary 
age; much was sung, but little written. Its most 
important documents are the 4 Song of Deborah ’ 
(Judg. 5 ), the 4 Blessing of Jacob’ (Gen. 49 ), and the 
elegies of David (2 S. 13). 1 From Solomon onwards 
the art of reading and writing seems to have spread 
widely in Israel. Since the popular connection — attested 
by the author of 1 K. 5 12/. [ 1 32/. ] — of the proverbs 
and songs referred to above with the name of Solomon, 
can hardly be entirely destitute of foundation of some 
kind, we may probably assume that Solomon had the 
3000 proverbs and fables treating of all beasts and 
plants written down, either in whole or in part, for the 
glorification of his power, though it is quite improbable 
that so many fables and maxims replete with cosmo¬ 
politan wisdom should have originated within the limits 
of Israel, much less have been composed by the king 
himself. If we are to credit Solomon with this step it 
could not fail to lead to further production, and may 
have laid broader foundations for the rise of a poetic 
literature, of which unhappily we possess few relies. 

ii. The second period, from Amos to Ezra, we may 
call the prophetic. Judged by such remains as have 
reached us, the prophets are, in both the stricter and 
the wider sense of the term, the most distinguished 
poets of this age, and even the poems that we owe to 
other authors — Job, Lamentations, the songs of the 
Servant of Yahwe — -are subject to their influence. If 
we exclude a very few narrative pieces, Amos, Hosea, 
Micah, Isaiah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Deutero-Isaiah, 
and (to coin a new term) Trito-Isaiah (Is. 56 - 66 ) write 
in strict poetic form. The same seems to be true 
of the original notes of Jeremiah, although these are 
now indeed in great measure obscured by additions, 
made either by himself or by others, which are more or 
less of the nature of prose. Ezekiel frequently inter¬ 
sperses poetical pieces among his prose writings. 

iii. The third period likewise contains many prophetie 
poems ; but it is pious lyric and didactic poetry that 
preponderates — poetry founded on the Law and on a 
scheme of ethics, the key-word of which is the 4 fear of 
God.’ Little secular poetry has found a place in the 
Canon (examples are Ps. 45 Is. 23 15/.). 

We should reach about the same results if we 
adopted as a principle of classification the various 
species of poetry. 

i. Common life. —The poetry of com- 


4. Species of 


poetry. 


mon life is common to all periods. 


Mourning women skilled in the dirge, 4 wise women,' 
mothers, teaching their daughters to lament the dead, 
are known to Amos ( 5 16) and Jeremiah ( 9 17 19) as well 
as to the XT (see Mourning Customs, § i). And 
equally common will have been the songs of joy to 
which women in their processional dances played the 
tabret and carousers plucked the guitar (see Music, 
§ 3 [ 1 ] ; Dance, § 5). The Song of the Well (see 
Beer), which Xu. 21 17 f. assigns to nomadie times, 
could also have been produced 1000 years later. 

ii. Epic. —On the other hand, epie poetry is for us 
confined to the first period. Unfortunately so little of 
it has been preserved that before the decipherment of 
the cuneiform literature it was even supposed that the 
Semites had no epic poetry. 

(1) In reality, however, Israel actually possessed epie 
poems with mythical features. The reference to the 
primeval contest between the god of light and the 
1 See Juuoes, § 7 ; Genesis, § 8 (£) ; Samuel (Books). 
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powers of chaos in Is. 51 9 and in Job 7 12 9 13 26 
reminds us of the cosmogonic myths of the northern 
Semites (see Creation, Leviathan, Rahab). These 
myths, however, which, though a product not of 
religious instinct, but of poetic philosophic thought, 
spring up only on the soil of nature-religion, must have 
undergone a radical transformation when poetically 
wrought up by an adherent of Yahw6, the god of plain 
history. In Gen. 61-4, too, we seem to detect features 
of the poetry of mythie epos ; it bespeaks a poetic 
original, e.g. , when we read in v. 1 that daughters were 
born to men—a prose writer would have spoken of sons 
and daughters. 

(2) Other poems again take us from the realm of 
myth more into that of legend. From the culture- 
legend of the people of Kain (cp Cainitks), of which 
we have an abridgment in Gen. 4 16-24, we have (<2) the 
Song of Lamech (v. 23 f. ). Then there are frag¬ 
ments of song telling of Yahwe’s coming down from 
heaven, the material of which is not Israelitish in origin. 
One of these underlies the narrative of (b) the Baby¬ 
lonian tower-building 1 (Gen. 11 1-9), the author of which 
rather clumsily mixes up prose and verse. The follow¬ 
ing is in verse :— 

v. 3. Come, we will make brick, 

And bake them till they are hard. 

v. 4. Come, let us build a city, 

And a tower with its head in heaven, 

And let us make us a landmark, 

That we be not scattered over the earth 

v. 7. Come, let us go down. 

And confound there their speech. 

It is clear that the last distich belongs to the poetic 
original, as the prose writer has already made Yahwe 
come down in v. 5. Some strophes of ( c ) a second 
song have been subsequently inserted into the Yahwistie 
story of the overthrow of Sodom (Gen. 18 f ), a story 
which they do not at all suit. The first strophe 
(18 20 f. ) plants us in heaven :— 

The cry of Sodom and Gomorrah, ah ! it is great; 

And their sin, ah ! it is very grievous ; 

I will g® down and see whether . . . 

Or, if it be not so, I must know. 

Here the poet must have told of Yahwe’s coming 
down. Farther on we read (I924/.) :— 

And Yahwe rained on Sodom and Gomorrah, 

Brimstone and fire came from Yahwe out of heaven, 

And he overthrew the cities and the whole district, 

And all that dwelt in the cities and all the fruit of the ground 

That these strophes are not the work of the Yahwist is clear, 
apart from their poetic diction, from the following considera¬ 
tions :—(1) 19 24/ separates the prose account of Lot (r>. 23) from 
that of his wife ip. 26) ; (2) the Yahwist always speaks simply of 
Sodom, whilst these strophes, and later allusions to them, speak 
also of Gomorrah ; (3) according to the Yahw’ist Sodom is 
destroyed by the two men that came thither, whilst, according 
to the poet, this is the work of Yahwe from heaven ; (4) the 
determination of Yahwe (IS 20 f.') 4 to go down ’ conflicts with the 
prose narrative—it is either a descent into the vale of Sodom 
that is meant, in which case the Yahwist does not after all make 
Yahwe go down at all, or it is a coming down from heaven to 
earth, in which case the determination is quite out of place in 
chap. IS, where Yahwe is already on earth. 

That the subject-matter of the poems is not old 
Israelitish seems sufficiently proved by the fact of 
Yahwe's being thought of as dwelling in heaven. The 
Sodom legend is pre-Israelite ; the story of the Tower of 
Babel must have grown up among people to whom the 
tower served as a landmark—the caravans of the desert. 

(3) Not only myth and legend, however, but also real 
history is represented in song. The rhapsodists, whose 
recitations kept alive the lays of popular history, are 
called in Nu. 21 27 AIosHim (c'Scto), and would seem, 
to judge from the usage elsewhere of the word mdsdl (cp 
Proverb), to have also recited satirical songs on living 
persons. In the earlier days songs, treating of the fights 
and heroes so dear to the heart of peoples still in their 
youth, are, for the most part, improvised by the women, 

1 See Babel, Tower of, and cp Crit. Bib. 
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and naturally only in exceptional eases handed down to 
later generations. It appears to the present writer 
possible that (a) Ex. 15 21, the couplet that extols in 
glad wonder the unimagined might of the desert god : 

Sing to Yahwe, for he hath greatly exalted himself; 

The horse and his rider hath he cast into the sea, 

is really to be attributed to Miriam, whilst the long poem 
vv. 2-19 is certainly a quite late artificial product (ep 
Exodus [Book], § 6). Moreover it is probable that a 
poem underlies the description of ( b) the Red Sea 
eatastrophe in Ex. 14 24 f. The song (c) in Nu. 21 27-30 
is, perhaps, not earlier than the monarchy. Of the 
ancient song of victory on (d) the fight at Gibeon we 
have some fragments in Josh. 10 10^ which do not 
everywhere stand out from the prose framework, but 
are still sufficient to show that the supposed marvel of 
sun and moon standing still, rests on the early poetic 
conception of the stars as warlike beings lingering here 
as sympathetic spectators of the deeds of Yah\v6, just 
as in ( e ) the Song of Deborah they actually take part in 
the fight (Judg. 520). 

This Song of Deborah (Judg. 5 ) is the most important docu¬ 
ment of the whole period from Moses to David. In support of 
the view that it is of later date than the age of Deborah, no 
serious grounds have as yet been adduced. The song is the 
composition of some one who was more interested in the mar¬ 
shalling and organising of the forces than in the fight itself, and 
who had authority to speak in the name of the mal’ak Yahwe 
(see Theophany); for this reason we are justified in regarding 
Deborah herself as the author. The ‘song' spoken of in v. 12, 
however, cannot be urged in proof of this ; it is rather the war¬ 
like benediction with which this Veleda of ancient Israel sends 
the warriors to the fight. The poem is composed in six-line 
strophes, the dialect is N. Israelitisb (according tov. 15 Deborah 
belonged to Issachar), the text very corrupt. Cp Judges 
(Book), § 7. 

It is to the early days of the monarchy, when David 
was king at Hebron, that we are inclined to assign (/) 
the ‘Blessing of Jacob’ (Gen. 49 1-27), which, though 
inferior to the 1 Song of Deborah ’ from an aesthetic 
point of view, does not fall far below it in historical 
value. Its author, who prophesies a time of glory for 
Shiloh and Judah, might conceivably be Abiathar, the 
last scion of the priestly elan of Shiloh, and faithful 
friend of David. Cp Genesis, § 8 ( 6 ). 

The author hopes that Judah, brother of the Israelitish tribes, 
enriched and become great by plunder, may not lose its leader 
David, as Benjamin lost its Saul, till at Shiloh he attains to 
the hegemony of the tribes. The early monarchy suits the utter¬ 
ances about the other tribes: Issachar, which, fleeing from its 
seat on the overthrow of Saul (1 S. 31 7), returns later to its but 
too attractive abode, only to submit to the yoke of the Philis¬ 
tines ; Gad, which under the leadership of Abner gallantly 
defends itself; Reuben, which has lost its leading position (see 
1 Ch. o 10) ; Levi and Simeon, whose stubborn adherence to the 
old, wild, Bedouin life was irreconcilable with the milder spirit 
of a now agricultural people ; Dan, clearly no longer living, as 
at the time of the Song of Deborah, by the sea, but already 
removed to Laish (Judg. 17 18), and yet still self-governed—a 
proof that a monarchy after the Solomonic type does not yet 
exist. Only the saying about Joseph, differing as it does also 
in other respects from what is said of the other tribes, may be 
assigned to the days of the monarchy, at least if the expression 
VOX TD (EV ‘him that was separate from [RV™g- ‘that is 
prince among ’] his brethren ’), v . 26, is to be rendered ‘ the 
crowned one of his brethren.’ 

To the category of historical songs of the first rank 
belong also ( g) David’s lament over Saul and Jonathan 
(2 S. 1 19-27), and (h) the lament on the death of Abner, 
of which only a four-line fragment (2 S. 333/.) has reached 
us, unless part of v. 38 f also should be assigned to it— 
songs that give us a most favourable idea of David’s 
character and poetic gifts. Much less certain, though 
not after all impossible, is the Davidic origin of (i) the 
‘swan-song,’ 2 S. 23 1-7. See David, §13; Jashar, 
Book of, § 2. 

What remains is confined to some fragments. Men¬ 
tion should be made of (j) the song about Saul and 
David that the women sang as they danced (1 S. 18 7) ; 
(k) the insurrectionary song of Sheba with which the 
Israelites renounced their allegiance to the Davidic as 
an alien dynasty (2 S. 20 1 1 K. 12 16) ; (/) the tetrastich 
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on the temple building put into the mouth of Solomon, 1 
though certainly belonging to a later time, 1 K. 812 (see 
(5 1 K. 853); finally (m) the popular song of N. Israel 
mentioned in Is. 99 [10];— 

Bricks are fallen 

But we build with hewn stone, 

Sycamores are cut down 
But we set in their place cedars. 

(4) Of the didactic poetry of the earlier times once so 
abundant (1 K. 012), all that remains to us, if we pass 
over the unmetrieal fable of 2 K. 149 , is the fable of 
Jotham (Judg. 9 ) and perhaps the riddle of Samson 
(Judg. 14 i 4 ). Jotham’s fable marks the Israelitish 
peasants’ low estimate of the monarchy, to win which 
none would give up his useful work. The determination 
of its date is, as always in the case of fables, a precarious 
undertaking. 

(5) The question whether the Israelites possessed a 
dramatic literature, may most probably be answered 
in the affirmative. It is true the OT gives not the 
slightest hint that they had a theatre like the Greeks 
or Indians. But a dramatic character belongs even to 
the primitive cultus, the festive processions and dances, 
certainly also many rites in which pilgrims to the various 
shrines had to take part, a liturgy making use of question 
and answer (cp, e.g. , Ps. 24 ), and those songs, mostly 
improvised, in which leader and choir alternately 
perform. If here those taking part do so in their own 
proper persons, the women who yearly bewailed the 
daughter of Jephthah (Judg. 11 39 f) played the part of 
another, and the same is true after all of the mourning- 
women when they raised the common cry for a stranger ; 
Ah, my brother! Ah, Lord! (Jer. 22 i 8 ) ; and every 
wedding was a small drama. It is therefore not with¬ 
out reason if the question whether the so-called ‘ Song 
of Solomon ’ is a kind of drama, is more and more 
generally answered in the affirmative. Difference of 
opinion is practically confined now to the question 
whether it is a sort of peasant’s drama, like those still 
performed in Syria at weddings, perhaps, too, simply a 
collection of songs composed for such occasions, or on 
the other hand, a drama in the ordinary sense, or rather 
a sort of operetta akin to the miracle-plays of mediaeval 
times. The second alternative appears to the present 
writer the more natural [cp Driver, Introd. ch. 10 , 
§ 1] ; it does not of course require us to assume an 
artificial stage or other theatrical accessories, nor any 
professional actors. The ‘ Song,’ or operetta, falls into 
twenty lyrico-dramatic passages, developing a very 
simple plot, in which true love gains the day over all 
the efforts of Solomon to part the attached lovers, and 
make the maiden of Shulem (Shunem ?) his favourite 
wife (see Canticles). The songs are sung partly by 
individuals—the Shulamite, Solomon, the young swain 
—partly by choruses : the maidens of the harem, the 
women of Zion, the friends of the bridegroom, the 
bridesmaids, the kinsmen and kinswomen of the lover. 
Some of the songs are in dialogue form ; but the dialogue 
remains throughout in the background as in the oldest 
dramas of the Greeks. 

The composition is of N. Israelite origin, and belongs to the 
century following Solomon, when the bitterness engendered 
among the N. Israelites by the severity of that king’s rule had 
disappeared, but when it was still not unpleasing to give a 
burlesque description of his character. In spite of a certain 
Oriental redundancy the work contains many passages, of a 
graceful and tender poetry. Specially worthy of mention is.the 
fine psychological insight in the poetical treatment of the heroine. 
(On the disputed questions involved, see Canticles.) 

(6) With Amos begins for us the age of prophetic poetry. 
We refer not merely to poems explicitly indicated as 
such by the prophets themselves, such as Am. 5 1 f. Mie. 
18 ^ 24 Is. Jer. 9 19^ etc. On the contrary, by 
far the greatest part of the prophetic literature consists 
of poems, which, if not sung, were also not declaimed 

1 [See J asher, Book of, § 3, and cp Cheyne, Or. Ps. 212, 
475, where further references are given; Driver, Intr.$) 192-; 
Expositor , 1891 (1), pp. 398^1 
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into equal strophes. Most common 
are the four-line strophes in which, e.g., 


after the manner of Demosthenes, but delivered with 
ecstatic fervour. Probably the hithnabbe (najnn, see 
Prophet, § i [i]) or yXivcrcrais XaXeiv of the NT (see 
Spiritual Gifts) resembled in the first place the ecstatic 
babbling - of the Pythia, and was then, if the subject- 
matter were sufficiently important, brought, as in the case 
of the Pythia, into a certain metrical form, when the 
ecstasy (vn ngina. * when the hand grasped' Is. 8n) had 
ceased, but the exaltation of spirit had not yet vanished. 
Hence the earliest oracles (cp, e.g ., Gen. 2623, or the 
Balaam speeches [Xu. 23 / ], as well as the ‘ Blessings ’ 
uttered under divine influence [Gen. 925 ff. 24 60 2727 
etc.]) are also in poetic form ; and the musician who 
was set to excite the enthusiasm of Elisha will have 
likewise accompanied his words. The prophets were, 
moreover, aware that, like the vales of the Romans, 
they were prophets and poets in one, since they not 
seldom make use, in speeches designated ‘ the word of 
Yahwe,’ of poetical artifices such as the refrain (e.g., Is. 
9 8 [7] ff. Am. I3 ff. 46 ff.). In fact religion is the 
mother of all arts, and it was originally not a form of 
speech when poets addressed the gods as the actual 
source of their creations. 

That the prophetic addresses are really not speeches 
but songs, is sufficiently clear from their brevity, but 

5. True nature sliU more fronl their being divided 

of prophetic 
addresses. 

artificial forms are quite frequent. In so far as the 
utterances of the prophets give expression to the objects 
and demands of the divine ruler, and are addressed to 
the body of the people or the ruling classes, dealing 
therefore with foreign and home politics, they are 
political poems. Often indeed must the poet speak for 
himself, and in the case of Jeremiah the political element 
often gives place to the personal and even the lyric, so 
that of all the prophets he is most markedly a poet in 
the proper sense of the term. From the time of the 
exile, however, when the nation as a political power 
ceased to be, there begin to make their appearance— 
e.g., in a Deutero-Isaiah—those elements which suggest 
the spiritual song of a later time : it is to Jeremiah and 
Deutero-Isaiah, therefore, that such spiritual song traces 
its pedigree. Unhappily it was for the most part with ill- 
preserved, mutilated, and illegible texts that the later 
collectors of the early writings had to deal, and they 
made them still worse by glosses, additions, erroneous 
conjectures, and transpositions. Hence not seldom, in 
addition to internal criticism and comparisons of the 
Hebrew text with that of the LXX, metrical considera¬ 
tions have to be laid under contribution to secure a text 
representing in some measure the original. What a 
confusion, for example, now prevails in such passages 
as the following: — (a) Am. 54-17. In vv. 4-614/. w r e 
have the following poem :— 

Seek Yahwe and live, 

And seek not Bethel, 

And to Gilgal come not, 

And to Beersheba go not over. 

Seek Yahwe and live 

Lest there break out a flame, 1 

Fire in the house of Joseph, 

And consume with none to quench. 

Seek good, not evil, 

That ye may live, 

And so Yahwe be with you, 

As ye have said. 

Between z>v. 6 and 14 has been inserted a genuine piece (vv. 7 
10-13) belonging to v. 16/, and a later addition ( v . 8/). Only 
v. 15, though its beginning is different, may belong to the same 
poem :— 

Hate evil and love good, 

And establish in the gate justice ; 

Perhaps Yahwe will be gracious, 

The god of hosts to the remnant of Joseph. 

1 Read rtVs* .and take C’K with the next clause. 

The letters will have fallen out from their resemblance to the 
preceding pair. 


We add some further examples of prophetic poems 
(b) Hos. 514-66 :— 

I am like a lion unto Ephraim, 

And like a young lion unto the house of Judah ; 

I, I rend and go away, 

I carry off, none rescuing. 

I will go back to my place, 

Until they are brought to nought, 1 
And seek my face, 

In their distress search after me : 

Up, let us return 

To Yahwfc our God ; 

For he hath rent, and will heal us, 

And smitten, 2 3 and will bind us up. 

He will revive us after two days, 

On the third day make us stand up, 

That we may live before him, 

And know . . . 

We will pursue after Yahwe ; 

As we seek him, so do we find him ;3 
And he will come as a winter rain for us, 

Like a late rain that waters the earth. 4 

What should I do unto lhee Israel (Ephraim?) 

What should I do unto thee, Judah, 

Your love being like morning clouds, 

And like dew that early disappears? 

(c) Mic. 3 9 -12 :— 

Hear, ye heads of Jacob, 

And chiefs of the house of Israel, 

Who abhor judgment, 

And make all that is straight crooked ; 

Who build 5 Zion with blood, 

And Jerusalem with iniquity, 

Where the chiefs give judgment for a bribe, 

And the priests give counsel for hire ; 

Where the prophets prophesy for silver, 

And lean on Yahwe saying : 

Is not Yahwe in our midst? 

There cannot befall us any evil! 

Therefore on your account 

Zion like a field shall be ploughed, 

And Jerusalem become heaps, 

And the temple mount a wooded height. 6 

(d) Jer. 423-26 :— 

I saw the earth and lo a chaos ! 

(I looked) to the heavens, and their light was gone ; 
I saw the mountains, and lo, they quaked, 

And all the hills had begun to totter. 

I saw and lo man was gone, 

And all the birds of heaven were fled ; 

I saw and lo, the fruitful spot was desert, 7 

And all its cities were overthrown before Yahwe. 

(e) Jer. 2O7-12 :— 

Thou didst infatuate me, Yahwe, and I became infatuated, 
Thou seizedst me, and didst prevail; 

I became a laughing-stock every day ; 

Every one mocks me. 

As often as I speak I cry out violence, 

I bewail outrage. 

The word of Yahwe became to me a reproach, 

And an insult every day. 

And I said : I will no more think of him, 

Nor speak in his name ; 

And it became in my heart as burning fire, 

An oppression 8 in my bones. 

And I hecame weary of bearing it, 

And hold not out ; 

For I heard the whisper of many : 

* Denounce ! we will denounce him.’ 

All men of mine acquaintance 
Watch for my fall; 

‘ Perhaps he will be infatuated, and we can master him. 
And take our revenge.’ 

But Yahwe [of hosts] 9 is with me 
As a mighty hero, 


1 So 0 . 2 Read with Wellhausen. 

3 Read with Giesebrecht (cp 0 ) blRlpJ p 1 JW 3 . 

4 Read niT. 5 © ' 32 . 

6 © rC2 for nC2. 7 Read (without article). 

8 Read nxj; for nxy. 

9 rPR2X has in MT made its way from here to v. 12, where it 
is lacking in 0. 
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Therefore shall my pursuers stumble 
And not prevail: 

They shall he greatly ashamed, 1 
For they have no insight; 

Their shame lasts for ever,' 2 
Will not be forgotten. 

Yahwe is a righteous judge, 

Seeing reins and heart; 

I shall see my revenge upon them, 
For on thee have I rolled it. 3 


To the prophetic period belong (a) the five Lamenta¬ 
tions, which, it is true, exhibit a metre favoured by 

„ _ , _ , Jeremiah, and are in the Greek 

8 . Lam ‘ Servant ^ ascribcd to hira> but are a 

o a we, JO . j ater art i^ c j a ] product and come 
probably from different authors. So also (b) the ‘ Servant 
of Yahwe ' Songs (Is. 42 1-4 49 1-6 5O4-9 5213-5312), pro¬ 
phetic lyrics of deep import and noble diction, belonging 
to the time of the post-exilic community. Probably 
also ( c) the Book of job (apart from the pre-exilic prose 
introduction and conclusion) was written before Ezra, 
although a later date is possible. The poem deals with 
that deep problem which called Buddhism into being— 
the problem of misfortune—in an unrestrained, yet deeply 
religious, anything but philosophical spirit, and with a 
keen polemic against the Deuteronomistic theory of 
retribution. See Job [Book]. 

Noteworthy, in a poem wholly based on lhe ethics of the 
prophets, is the absence of any reference to the prophetic hope 
of a better world ; this lack of the thought of a redemption, 
which gave such immense help to Christianity, as it did to 
Buddhism, explains how the theodicy does not turn out satis¬ 
factory, and the poet found more opponents than followers. The 
text is very badly preserved and has received many foreign addi¬ 
tions (especially 12 4-6 7-10 24 1-24 30 2-8 2 S 32-37 40 is- 41 26 [34]); 
both lhe original and the added speeches are in tetrastichs, only 
124-6 24 30 2-8 being written in trislichs. 


If some prophetic poems were still produced in the 
time following Ezra, most of the poems of this period 
„ , . , belong to lyric and didactic literature. 

,r, . Single specimens are to be found in the 

* historical books as well as in the prophetic 
collections. In an age when pseudonymous authorship 
is prevalent it is a favourite practice to assign to 
celebrities of the past, not merely prophecies and 
prayers, but also religious songs, without always 
noticing whether the songs suit the person or the situa¬ 
tion (cp, e.g. , iS. 2i-io Jon. 22-9). This predilection 
for the names of illustrious poets of the past finds special 
expression in the two great collections of the time—the 
Psalter, containing the lyric, and Proverbs containing 
the didactic poetry. Both collections have grown out 
of smaller collections for the most part still discernible. 
How late the smaller collections were united appears 
from I Ch. 16 8-36 (see Psalms [Book], § 8 ). 4 But the 
songs themselves are also late and refer to the inner and 
outer struggles of the community of the second temple. 

Had the second temple been preserved and with it 
the temple song, we should perhaps have had better 
8 Metre tra ^^* ona ^ n ^ ormat * on regarding the metrical 
form of Hebrew poetry than is afforded us 
by the marginal notes of a musical nature, and the late 
accentual system devised for use in liturgical recitation. 
Only a few' poems are stichometrically arranged (Judg. 5 
Ex. 15 Dt. 32 33 2 S. 22 ), and not even the Psalms. 5 
Still less are the strophes indicated ; even the refrains, 
recurring after a definite number of lines and indicating 
the end of the strophes, have through the excessive 
carelessness of the old copyists often fallen out (e.g ., in 
Ps. 46 49 Job 28 ). Still, the expositor of the OT is in 


1 Read efta. 2 Read with <8 Cn! 3 ^ 3 . 

3 Read ’’M’a for a revealing of the quarrel is unnecessary 
when Yahwe sees heart and reins. 

4 On the still later so-called ‘canticles' of the Apocrypha and 
NT, see also Hymns, Psalms [Book], § 44. 

5 See, however, Ginsburg, Introduction to the Massoretico - 
critical Edition of the Hebrew Bible (London, 1897), p. 17 f : 
‘ In the best MSS the lines [in the Psalter, Proverbs, and Job] 
are poetically divided and arranged in hemistichs.’ 
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duty bound to take note of the metre, not simply 
because it offers the greatest assistance to the textual 
critic but also on cesthetic grounds , and above all out of 
respect for the authors who certainly did not choose 
without reason to submit themselves to the restrictions 
of metre. 

(i.) Distich. —The real basis of Hebrew metre is the 
distich. This was already known to the older theo¬ 
logians, who found the characteristic of OT poetry 
in the ‘ parallelismus membrorum,’ the device namely of 
having the second ‘ stichos ’ reproduce the first not in 
identical but in similar terms— e.g ., Dt. 32 1, 

Give ear, ye heavens, that I may speak, 

And let lhe earth hear the words of my mouth. 

This parallelism, in stricter or looser form, may be due 
to the earliest improvised verses having originated in 
responsive song amongst the women, the chorus taking 
up, modifying, supplementing, the thoughts expressed 
by the leader. 

(ii.) Scansion. —The first question at issue is how the 
stichos is to be scanned. Opinion has latterly come to 
be unanimous that the stresses are to be counted ; all 
that remains to be determined is whether the unaccented 
syllables are also to be counted. Bickell, to whose 
work we are far more indebted than to that of any 
other for our understanding of Hebrew metre, holds 
that they are [so Merx, Gietmann], and since he assumes 
an unaccented between every two accented syllables, he 
recognises only iambic and trochaic measures. But 
although he has succeeded in carrying his system 
through w'ith wonderful consistency and without exces¬ 
sive violence, it seems to the present writer more prudent 
to give up counting the unaccented syllables and the rule 
that between each two accented syllables there must stand 
one and only one unaccented syllable. It is simpler and 
less exposed to the risk of artificiality to suppose that 
Hebrew poetry, just like the German I'olkslied, attended 
only to the number of accented syllables, and not to the 
number or position of unaccented, and allowed the 
greatest freedom in the treatment of long and short, 
permitting long syllables in the thesis and even—like 
German popular poetry—short syllables in the arsis. 
[So Ley, Neteler, Grimme, and (as repeatedly stated by 
himself) C. A. Briggs.] In this case we must of course 
give up the idea of definitely determining the tone 
syllable in each case ; but that is in any case wise, for 
we do not now know where the word-stress, which 
probably did not always agree with the system followed 
by the Massoretic punctuators, originally fell. 

[Sievers claims to have found a uniform and definite 
rhythm which may be called pseudo-anapmstic, two 
unaccented syllables of any quantity being followed by 
a long accented syllable— e.g ., Bjnn jnc' ptr'i. Dt. 
32 15. Sievers’ researches (on which see Buhl, op. cit. y 
Zimmern, ZA, 1897, p. 383) are based on the MT ; 
see * Metrische Studien ’ in the Abhandl. of the Saxon 
Gesellsch. d. Wissenschaften, vol. 21.] 

(iii.) Various metres. —The distich spoken of above 
would accordingly have to be regarded as a verse of 

3 + 3 accents, or (as Josephus says) a hexameter. Many 
poems are in this measure— e.g. , the w hole of Job. 
Distichs of 2 + 2 accents are not so common, those of 

4 + 4 again frequent — the former chiefly in lightly 
moving popular songs, of which indeed not many have 
survived, the latter often in the utterances of the prophets. 

On this simple basis somewhat more artificial forms 
of verse were easily reared. The distich could become 
a tristich, the two stichoi might differ in the number of 
accents. Specially attractive is the long line produced 
out of the ordinary * hexameter ’ by the dropping of one 
accent in the second stichos, and containing therefore 
3 + 2 accents—it might be called pentameter. It is the 
favourite verse of Jeremiah, and is also often used else¬ 
where in poems where feeling predominates, expressing 
with equal ease the energy of triumph and scorn 
(Is. 14 47 ) and the intensity of pain (cp Jer. 207^7 
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above), the rapture of joy (Is. 40 1-4 9-11), and idyllic 
repose (e.g. , Ps. 23 27 1-6). To call this measure the 
A'indh-metre (nrp, elegy) would therefore be a mistake, 
all the more that it is by no means universally chosen 
for elegies. [See Lamentation ; but ep Konig, 
Siylistik, 31$ ff. According to Grimme, the 4 halting 
metre’ took its origin in prophetic oracles.] 

(iv.) Strophes. — A remarkable controversy has also 
broken out as to whether or not OT poetry combined 
those stichoi into strophes. It is indeed easy to under¬ 
stand how gnomic poetry could content itself with the 
distich form ; but that lyric poetry should also have 
done so would be very strange. The poems, however, 
— by no means rare — that intersperse refrains after 
every so many lines, are of themselves enough to prove 
the opposite. In fact, in spite of the frequent dis¬ 
figurement of the text, it will force itself upon every 
reader that it is much easier to find symmetrical strophes 
in Hebrew poetry than in Greek choruses. The simplest 
and commonest strophe is naturally the tetrastich 
originating in the doubling of the distich. [So, e.g., 
not only in Job and often iti Psalms, but also in 
Ezek. 15 ; ep Bertholet and Kraetzschmar. ] The pro¬ 
phets probably further combine two tetrastichs together, 
and in Is. 98 \j]ff. every three tetrastichs are held 
together by a refrain of two stichoi, the result being a 
strophe of fourteen stichoi ; similarly in Job 28 , except 
that the refrain, which in this poem begins each strophe, 
has fallen out before v . 1 and v. 7. In Am. I3 2 10, too, 
the refrain precedes, and is followed by two tetrastichs, 
which in turn repeat certain phrases. Of strophes of 
more than fourteen lines, as far as the present writer is 
aware, there are none. 

Tristichs are comparatively rare {e.g., Joh 24 1-24 30 2-8 Cant. 
3 1-4). Six-lined strophes have arisen from the combination of 
three distichs, rarely of two tristichs. A stately effect is pro¬ 
duced by a strophe of 7 pentameters, as in Is. 13 2-22 14 4-21 47 
—in the first two cases subordinate groups of 24-2+3 being 
combined to form each strophe. Five-line strophes of many 
kinds are also to be met with. 

These are the outlines of the Hebrew metrical system. 
Simple as it is it cannot be charged with monotony, 
even when we must do without such artificial versifica- 

9 Other l * on as ls intlul £ ed ■ * n Is. 261-19 

artifices —l° n S ^ nes 3 x 2 or 2 x 3 accents, in imi¬ 
tation, it would seem, of Greek hexameters. 
That advantage was taken of word-plays, assonances, 
even rhyme, to heighten the colour, every student of 
the Hebrew text knows, as also how many alphabetic 
poems were written. There is at least one aerostich 
(Ps. 119 ), whilst occasionally a writer of alphabetic 
songs seems to have interwoven his name (Ps. 2522 
34 23 [22]: Pedaiah). Artifices of this kind show that 
art is conscious. A complete knowledge of Hebrew 
versification we could hope to attain only if we were 
acquainted also with Hebrew music and the way in 
which prophets recited their productions. Here our 
knowledge must always be more fragmentary than in 
the domain of literary history. 

A. General. —E. Meier, Gesch. der poet. National-litt. der 
Hebriier (1856); E. Reuss, ‘Hebr. Poesie,’ in PREfi) 6671 ff.\ 
Fr. Buhl, ‘ Dichlkunst bei den Israeliten,’ 

10 . Literature. pre$) 4 [1898] 626-638. 

K. Popular f>oetry . — Budde, ‘ Das Volks- 
lied Israels im Munde der Propheten,’ Preuss. Jahrbb. Sept. 
1893; 4 Noch elwas vom Volksliede,’ ibid ., Dec. 1895; ‘The 
Song of Songs, New World, 1894, pp. 56 ff. 

C. Form of poetry. — Clericus, Diss. critica dc poese Heb- 
riporum (1688); J. Ley, Die tnctr. Formen der hebr. Poesie 
(1866); Casanowiez, Paronomasia in the OT (Boston, 1894; 
also in J BL). 

D. Metre .— Gomarus, Davids Lyra , sen nova Hebr. Script, 
ars poetica (1637); Hare, Psalmormn liber in vcrsiculos 
metrice divisus (bond. 1736); Bellermann, Per such iiber die 
Metrik der Hebriier (1813); Saalschutz. von der Form der 
hebr. Poesie{ 1825) ; Form und Geist der bibl.-hebr. Poesie{ 1853); 

E. Meier, Die Form der hebr. Poesie nachgewiesen (1853); J. 
Ley, Grundziige des Rhyihmus, des Vers - u. Strophenbaues in 
der Hebr. Poesie (1875); Leitfaden der Metrik (1887); Merx, 
Das Gedicht von Hiob (1871), pp. lxxxiv ff. ; Neteler, Grundziige 
der Metrik der Pss. (1879); Bickell, Carmina V. T. metrice 
(1882); Dichtungcn der Hebriier. . . nach dem Versmasse des 
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Urtcxtcs uberseizt (1882); Kritische Bearbeitungen der Texte 
der Klagelieder , der Spriiche, u. d. />. Hiob , WZKM 5-8 ; 
Budde, ZA TW, 1882, pp. 1 ff. ; 1891, pp. 234^ ; Schlotimann, 
Ueb. den Strophenbau (1884); C. J. Ball, ‘Text of Lamenta¬ 
tions.’ PS BA 9 [1887] 131 ff.\ P. Vetter, Die Metrik des B. 
Hiobs (1897); Zimmern, ‘ Ein vorlaufiges Wort iib. babyl. 
Metrik,’ in ZA 8121 ff. (The Babylonian creation-story con¬ 
sists almost throughout of strophes or stanzas of two verses 
each, in which each half-verse has two heats.) C- A. Briggs, 
Biblical Study (1883), and articles in Hebraica (1886-1888), see 
also his forthcoming Book of Psalms (General Introduction); 
Konig, Stylistik (1900), 312 ff. 

E. Strophes. — Koster, Theol. Stud. u. Kr ., 1831, pp. 40^; 
Sommer, Bibl. Abhandlungen , 1 \obff .; Merx, Hiob , 75 ff.\ 
Delitzsch Die Psalmen I 4 ), 21 ff. ; Das B . lob( 2 ), 12 ff. ; Budde, 
ZATIV 2 +gff. ] D. H. Muller, Die Propheten in ihier 
ursprungl. Form (1896); Strophenbau u. Responsion (1898); 
Perles, Zur aithebr. Strophik (1896); Zenner, Die Chorgesdnge 
im B. der Pss. (1896); P. Ruhen, ‘ Strophic Forms in the Bible,' 
JQR 11(1899)431^; Konig, Stylistik (1900), pp. 347^ (on 
Muller and Zenner). jj. [>. 


POISON. 1 . iipn, hemdh; 0yMOC, IOC ( ^DIT, 
to be hot; Aram. KCIV, Arah. humatun f Ass. imtu ‘spittle, 
breath, poison ’), only of animal poison in the phrases nen 
(Dt.3224), E'rsn 'n (Dt. 32 33), trn: 'n (p s . 5S 5 u’)), : 
n (Ps. 140 4), all referring to the venom of snakes (see 
Serpents, especially § 2), unless Ps. HO 4 be an exception (see 
Spider). 

2. C’K*1, ro’s, in the expression C'Xns iTNh (Dt. 3233 Job 20 16; 
also, apparently, Ecclus. 25 15). See Gall, i. 

3. ios, Rom. 313; cptf 5 , Ps. 139 3 Jas. 3 8(the tongue : ‘ full of 
deadly poison ’). 

POLITARCHS (ttoAit&px<m), Acts 176 f, EV ‘rulers 
of the eity.’ See Thessalonica. 

POLLUX. See Castor and Pollux. 


POMEGRANATE, tree or fruit (pEf), po<\ ; Ex. 
2833/ 3924-26 Nu. 1323 2O5 Dt. 88 i’s. 142 1 K. 


1. Derivation. 


7 18 20 42 2 K. 25 17 2 Ch. 3 16 4 13 Cant. 


4313 6711 7 12 [13] 82 Jer. 5222 f. Joel 
112 Hag. 2 i 9 t), bears the same name in Heb., Aram., 
Arab, and Eth., and might therefore be supposed to 
belong to the group of plants—vine, olive, fig, palm 
— which were known to the common stock of the 
Semitic peoples before they separated (except the 
Assyrians and Babylonians ; see Hommel, Aufs. und 
Abh. 93), were it not that there is special reason to 
doubt whether rumman (like iuffdh = n'2r\) is a genuine 
Arabic word at all, and not rather borrowed from 
Aram, or Heb. (cp Frankel, 142). The origin and 
first home of the word are uncertain (Noldeke, Aland . 
Gr. 123; Guidi, Della Sede, 19; Hommel conjectures 
a source in Asia Minor, op. cil. 98). The connection 
with the divine name Rimmon—if such connection there 
be (it is denied by H. Derenbourg)—is obscure and 
throws no light on the etymology (cp Baudissin, Stud . 
I306). Cp Rimmon. 

The pomegranate tree (Punica Granatum, L.) is 
indigenous in Persia, Kurdistan, Afghanistan, and 
perhaps Beluchistan, also S. of the Caspian Sea and 
the Caucasus ; farther west its growth is mainly con¬ 
nected with cultivation (De Cand. Origine , 189). It 
has been since early times cultivated in Egypt 1 (cp 
N11. 2O5), Assyria, Palestine, and most countries round 
the Mediterranean. 

[The pomegranate is a shrub or low tree with small 
deciduous dark-green foliage, which well sets off the 
_ ... crimson calyx and petals of the flowers, 

. esenp ion. %v j 1 jj st t h e large reddish-coloured fruit, 
filled with many seeds, each surrounded with juicy 
pleasant-tasted pulp, gave it additional value in a warm 
country. The rind and bark and the outer part of the 
root are valued as astringents for the tannin which they 
contain. The fruit is frequently represented on Assyrian 
and Egyptian sculptures, and was a religious symbol in 
several ancient cults (see Baudissin, Studien, 2207 ff., 
but cp H adad-rimmon). 

According to Ohnefalsch-Richter ( Kypros, Text, 115) the 


1 It was imported in historical times; see Egypt, § 8 n. 
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pomegranate was sacred to Adonis in Cyprus, just as in Crete 
it was sacred to Dionysus, which throws light, as he holds, on 
the confusion made in MT between pS"), ‘pomegranate-tree' 
and I©!, Ramman (the Assyrian storm-god). See Rimmon.] 

The biblical references—especially Dt. 88 Joel 1 12 
Hag. 2 19—show that the pomegranate was one of the 
nT common fruit-trees of Palestine. 1 There 

Ul was a i ar g e tree at Gibeah in the time of 

references. x 14 2). We hear of a pomegranate 

orchard or garden (D-ri3 = 7rapddei<ros; see Garden) in 
Cant. 4 13 ; the beautiful flowers are referred to in Cant. 

6 n 7 12 [13]. The p2*in nVs, Cant. 43 67 (EV 4 piece of a 
pomegranate’) is explained by Wetzstein ( ap . Delitzsch, 
437 ff') as referring to the cleft in the ripe pomegranate, 
which shows the flesh of the fruit with the seeds shining 
through it. The mention of pomegranate wine, Cant. 

8 2 {EV ' juice 1 ), is illustrated by the account of /Wttjs 
olpos in Diosc. 634. 

As is well known, the pomegranate supplied forms 
(1) for the embroidery at the base of ' the robe of the 
ephod,’ Ex. 2833, etc. (see Bells, i), and (2) for metal 
ornamentation on the tops of pillars in the temple, 

1 K. 718, etc. 

[According to Flinders Petrie the design of bells and pome¬ 
granates is ‘ the old Egyptian lotus and bud border, such a 
pattern having lost its original meaning in course of transfer to 
other lands’ (Hastings, DB 1 269). If so, the design is mis¬ 
named. As the text stands, a small golden bell was to be 
attached to the hem hetween each two of the * pomegranates ’ 
{i.e., balls like pomegranates made of threads of the three 
colours mentioned).] N. M. 

POMMELS (ri*ta), 2 Ch. 14 12 f. AV, RV Bowls 
(?•*•)■ 

POND. 1. DJX, 'agam. See Pool, i. 

2. .TpD, tnihweh (v/mp, in Niph, ‘to gather, collect*), in 
Ex. 7 19 RV (AV ‘ pool ’; a~vv€(rTT)Kbs vSojp ; lacus aquarian ) ; 
used also widely in Gen. 1 10 Lev. 11 36 [see RV], Cp njpP, 
mikivdh , ‘reservoir,’ Is. 22 n Ecclus. 43 20 d\ (Heb.) ; see Con¬ 
duits, § 1 (5). 

PONTIUS PILATE. See Pilate. 

PONTUS (ttontoc. Acts 29 1 Pet. li ; ttontikon 
T to fCNei. Acts 18 2). The ‘maritime’ state, in the 
, NE. corner of Asia Minor. It was, in 

1. Geography. f act> mere ]y t h e CO ast-land of Cappa¬ 
docia, lying N. of the mountains which separate the 
central plateau from the sea-board : hence it was called 
‘ Cappadocia on the sea (Pontus) ’—Ka 7 T 7 ra 5 o/da 7) 7 r pds 
t$ 11 bvrip (Strabo, 534). It is a land of mountains and 
well-watered fertile valleys, and of great natural wealth. 

The chief river was the Iris ( Yeshil Irmak), with its tributary 
the Lycus (Kelkit Irniak). Amaseia (A masia) and Comana 
Pontica (near mod. Tokat ) were centres of trade (cp Strabo, 559, 
efjLTropiov tois afro rijs ’Ap/xej/ia? d£i6Aoyov, of Comana) : the 
former was the cradle of the power of Pontus, the latter the 
chief seat of the worship of the great goddess Ma, around whose 
shrine dwelt six thousand consecrated courtesans (Strabo, 557/ ; 
cp Comana in Cappadocia, id. 535, and the cult of Anaitis in 
Armenia, id. 532). 

On the coast were flourishing Greek settlements, of 
which the most important was Amisus (mod. Samsun ), 
the natural outlet for the products of eastern Asia Minor 
northwards. Farther E. was Trapezus ( Trebizond ), 
and \V. , Sinope (Sinub), which ultimately became the 
capital of the kingdom. 

The independent career of Pontus dated from the 
overthrow of the Persian monarchy (Strabo, 534). Under 
the sway of the family of Mithridates 

2. History. |f rom a tx) Ut 280 B.c.) its importance 
gradually grew, at the expense of its eastern and western 
neighbours (see sketch by Holm, Gk. Hist. ET4285/.). 
The glorious period of Pontic history was during the 
reign of Mithridates IV., Eupator (111-63 B.c.), who 
created a great maritime kingdom (cp Holm, op. cit. 
4569), and extended his power westwards over the coast 

1 [See also Nu. 13 23, where the spies are said to have hrought 
pomegranates and figs, as well as grapes, from Eshcol. Cp . 
Negeb, § 7.] 
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beyond the river Halys and over the inland country 
(Paphlagonia : of which he ruled ttjv eyyurarw, Strabo, 
544), 1 to the borders of Bithynia (Strabo, 540). The 
campaigns of Lucullus and Pompeius overthrew the 
Pontic Kingdom, and in 65 B.c. Pompeius organised the 
double province Bithynia-Pontus. 

This was created by combining with the former kingdom of 
Nicomedes III. (see Bithynia) all the western part of the 
kingdom of Mithridates— viz., the coast-land of Paphlagonia 
from the Pontic Heraclea (mod. Eregli ) as far as Amisus, 
inclusive, 2 together with those parts of inner Paphlagonia that 
had been acquired by the Pontic kings. The rest of Paphla¬ 
gonia, together with eastern Pontus, remained non-Roman, 
being handed over to semi-independent, in some cases priestly, 
dynasts (Strabo, 541). These territories were, however, from 
time to time incorporated, not with the province of Pontus- 
Bithynia, but with that of Galatia. 

In 5 B.C. the Paphlagonian kingdom of Deiotarus 
Philadelphus, brother of Castor, the capital of which 
was Gangra (mod. Changra ), was thus incorporated ; 
in 2 B.c. , the kingdom of the Gaul Ateporix— i.e ., the 
territory of Karana which had formerly belonged to 
Zela (mod. ZAlleh , S. of Amaseia) ; at the same date the 
territory of Amaseia was absorbed, along with the district 
of Gazelonitis (with the exception of its seaboard) on the 
lower Halys; in 34 or 35 a.d. Tiberius incorporated 
Comana Pontica and its territory ; finally, in 63 A. D., 
Nero incorporated the kingdom of Polemon II., the 
only remaining part of Pontus as yet unabsorbed 
(Pontus Polemoniacus was its name after absorption, to 
distinguish it from Pontus Galaticus. See Galatia, 
§ 3 ). 

The word Pontus in the NT has, therefore, two 
possible significations. It may indicate that part of the 
3 NT P° ntlc Kingdom which was added to 

-JrpnoPQ Bithynia [rijs Uovtiktjs iirapxias tt,s 
crvvTerayfiHTjs rrj BiOvvlq. Strabo, 543) ; 
or it may stand for the full title of the double province 
Pontus-Bithynia, just as is the case with the word 
Bithynia (see Bithynia). It is in this latter sense that 
the word is used in Acts 2 10, in the list of regions from 
which came certain Jews and proselytes present in 
Jerusalem at the Feast of Pentecost. That list (cp 
Geography, § 26, end), in spite of some irregularities, 
is made on the principle of naming the regions according 
to four groups (so Page, Acts of the Ap ., note in loc.), 
and follows a natural geographical order from Cappadocia 
in the E., round by the N., and southwards to Pamphylia. 
Pontus stands for the Province Pontus-Bithynia, in the 
coast-towns of which Jews would be settled for purposes 
of trade (cp Acts 18 2). On the other hand, in Acts 18 2, 
where Aquila is said to have been ‘ born in Pontus ’ (so 
AV ; RV, 4 a man of Pontus by race’), we must under¬ 
stand the word in the first sense, of Roman or western 
Pontus, the eastern section of the double province. We 
may conjecture that Aquila, who was a tent-maker 
(cK-rivoTroLds, Actsl83), came from the district E. of the 
Halys, in which Amisus lay, for there alone in the 
province was wool raised in any quantity (cp Strabo, 
546, Gazelonitis $x €l ^ KaL TrpoftctTetav V7rodi<f>d£pov 
Kal fxa\aKi]S ipta s, fjs Ka 6 ' tiXrjv ttjv Kcnnradoidav Kai 
tov Wovtov <r<p6Spa ttoWtj cnravis £gtL). 

There remains the mention of Pontus in 1 Pet. 1 1. 
The enumeration 4 Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, 
and Bithynia ’ employs the terms in the Roman sense 
| and 4 sums up the whole of Asia Minor N. of the Taurus 
I range’ (Rams. Church in the Rom. ErnpS 5 > no). 
Why then are the two names Pontus and Biihynia both 
employed, and so widely separated ? The question 
depends to some extent upon the date of 1 Peter (see 
Peter [Epistles of]). If it was written as early as 
63 A. D., it is conceivable that Bithynia is used for the 
double province (as in Tac. Ann. 1 74 I618), and that 
Pontus = the kingdom of Polemon, the last free relic of 

1 Light is thrown upon the geography of this region by 
Anderson and Munro in Journ. of Hell. Studies, 20 150 Jf. (1900). 

2 Relying on Strabo, 544, Momms.-Marquardt {Rom. Staatsv. 

1 350) say that Amisus was not included in the province until 
after 33 b.c. ; hut see Rams. Hist. Geogr. of AM, igif 
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the old Pontic realm. It is at least more probable, 
however, that the Epistle belongs to a period not 
earlier than 75-80 a.d. Pontus will therefore be the 
eastern part of the double province Pontus-Bithynia, 
and Bithynia the western part, which bore the name 
Bithynia before its erection into a province. Nor is 
such separation without justification in point of fact, for 
the two parts of the province had a certain independence. 

Ainastris was the /ujjrpon-oAis of the Pontic pari, as Nicomedeia 
of the Bithynian, and the provincial synods ( consilium, koluov ) 
met separately in those towns (see Momms.-Marq. Rd'm. 

. Staatsi>. I355./.). The only difficulty is then to account for the 
order of the names. On this point the view put forward in 
Hort’s dissertation, ‘The Provinces of Asia Minor included in 
St. Peter’s address’(1 Peter, 157-184)15 the most satisfactory. 1 
He shows that the order of names indicates the course of the 
journey projected by Silvanus the bearer of the letter. Silvanus 
was to enter Asia Minor by a seaport of Pontus, and thence to 
make a circuit till he reached the neighbourhood of the Euxine 
once more. He would, perhaps, land at Sinope (more probably 
at Amisus), and leave Asia Minor by a port ot Bithynia. 

As to the date of the planting of the church in Pontus 
we have no information. Paul had been forbidden to 


4. Christianity 
in Pontus. 


set foot in the western part of the 
Province (Acts IG7). We gather from 
Col. 4 10 and 2 Tim. 5 n that Mark’s 


work lay in Asia during the years succeeding 61 a.d., 
and he is mentioned in 1 Pet. 513 in a way that suggests 
that he was known to the eastern congregations. Hence 
we may conjecture that Mark laboured in the eastern 
provinces of Anatolia, and that the evangelisation of 
Pontus was due in part to him. Possibly it was 
suggested to him by Aquila, who probably saw him 
in Rome on the occasion of Paul’s first imprisonment 
(cp Rom. IG3 Col. 4 10 Philem. 24) and at Ephesus 
some years later (cp 2 Tim. 4 12 and 19). 

The tradition of Peter’s work, in association with Andrew, in 
Pontus and ihe Provinces of Asia Minor is, probably, merely an in¬ 
ference from the Epistle itself. See Simon Peter. The earliest 
authority for the statement is Origen (cp Eus. I/ESi), who 
simply repeats the list of 1 Pet. 1 1 (with changed order) and 
says that he seems to have preached (xefcqpvxeVai eoinev). The 
Syriac Doctrine 0/ the Apostles (Cur. Attc. Syr. Doc. 33) says 
that Peter ‘laid the foundation of the Church’ in Antioch, 
Syria, Cilicia, and Galatia, even to Pontus; and the route 
followed is given as starting from the Syrian Antioch and going 
by way of Tyana in Cappadocia to Sinope, where there was a 
tradition of Peter’s presence (see Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch. 

ii. 1 \J6fo 

The route is indeed quite correct, as the road from 
Syria, through the Cilician gates, and then by way of 
Tyana and Cmsareia in Cappadocia, was the great N. 
route to the Euxine, and is to-day the only road between 
Ctesareia Mazaca and Samsun that is practicable for 
arabas (see Rams. Hist. Geogr. of AAI, 268, 446). The 
point of issue upon the Pontic coast-land was not, 
however, Sinope, but Amisus, for ‘ Sinope is cut off 
from the interior by broad and lofty mountains, most 
difficult to traverse’ (Rams., op. cii., 28). 

We learn from Pliny’s correspondence with Trajan 
that in 112 a.d. renegade Christians were found at 
Amisus in considerable numbers ; and that some claimed 
to have abandoned Christianity even twenty-five years 
previously (lip. 96). This would prove that Christianity 
had obtained a hold in Amisus as early as 87 or 
88 A.D. 

Ramsay (1 Church in the Rom. Emp. 225) concludes that we 
may place the introduction of the new religion into this part of 
Pontus between 65 and 75 a.d.; but he appears to take too 
narrow a view in ascribing the evangelisation of Asia Minor loo 
exclusively to Paul and Pautine influence, as though Christianity 
in the northern provinces was due only to infiltration from 
Ephesus and other centres (Id., op. cit., 284^). 

For the history of the Pontic Kingdom, Th. Reinach, Mith - 
ridate Pupa tor, roi de Pont (Paris, 1890). W. J. W. 


POOL. 2 * The words are : 


1. C 3 N, 'again (v/CJK ‘troubled’ ‘sad’?; Ass. agamu; 


1 The secret of the peculiar order of the list was divined first 
apparently by Ewald, in his Sieben Sendschreiben des NB, 2 ff. 
(see Hort, l.c., 168 «.). 

2 Cp Pond. When RV in Ex. 7 19 substitutes ‘pool’ for 

* pond ' as a rendering for 'again and ‘ pond for ‘ pool' as a 
rendering for mikioeh , it seems to be guided by a sense of the 
probable etymology of ‘ pool ’ as akin to mjAos and palus. 
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properly of ‘ troubled ’ or muddy pools or marshes ; see BDB), 
applied, for example, to the pools left by the inundation of the 
Nile (Ex. 7 19 8 1 [5] ; AV ‘ pond ’; eAos ; palus ) and probably 
to the ‘ marsh * of Jordan (1 Macc. 942 4^ ; palus ; see Comm.). 
Frequently used in poetry in contrast with the dry sand of the 
desert (Is. 14 23 35 7 41 18 42 15 ; in last three caseseAos, stagnant); 
Ps. 107 35 (At/u.eVas vSarwo, stagna aquarum), 114 8 (Ai/nva? v£., 
st. aq.). In Jer. 51 32 (<rvcrre/ui.ara) AV renders ‘reeds’ (cp 
Reed, 3), but RVmg. has ‘or marshes, Heb. pools' On the 
AV ‘ ponds of fish,’ of Is. 19 10 see under Sluice ; also 

Fish, § 5. 

2. fcrekah (?v/"p 3 > of camels kneeling to drink, but cp 
TJes.-Bu.) ; Kprjvi), Kobvpif}r) 6 pa ; once At/utnj, Cant. 7 4 ; Vg. 
piscina; once aqturductus, Neh. 214; cp Arab, birkeh and 
Span, albcrca. See Conduits, §§ 1, 3; also, on the ‘pools’ 
( Ko\vp.^r} 6 pa ) of Bethesda and Siloam, see Jerusalem, § 11, and 
Siloam. 

3. nipD niikwek . See Pond, 2. 

POOR. Dismissing with a bare notice the word 
eh c : io, which is the proper term in Hebrew for 
‘poor’ in the sense of * indigent,’ 4 without 
* means’ (1 S. 18 23, etc., esp. frequent in 
Proverbs ; ttIvtjs, tttiox&s, Taireivbs) we come to an in¬ 
teresting group of words jvnx. 'ebyon ( 1 tIvtjs, 7ttwx6s, 
Tcnreivos, evderjs), 8i ( dal (aodevrjs, ttHtjs, 7 revixpbs, 
TrevQfievos, TrovTjpbs, 7 rrwxos. Tawcivds) and *jy, 'tint 
(ttIvtjs, Tranxpbs, npavs, Trrojxbs, raveivos )—all three 
synonymous in usage but with a different significance 
and denotation in different books. In legal documents 
where it is in the absence of material goods that the 
point of the reference lies, all three terms denote the 
poor man in the material or legal sense. 

So in the Book of the Covenant (p* 3 «, Ex. 236 11, ^ 1 , Ex. 233, 
'jy, Ex. 22 24 [25]), the Law of Holiness (»jy, Lev. 19 10 23 22 ), the 
Priestly Code (S-j, Ex. 30 15 Lev. 14 21), or Deuteronomy (jv^k, 
Dt. 15 4, etc., »jy, Dt. 15 n, etc.), and generally in the Wisdom 
Literature (p'3x, Job 29 16 Prov. 14 31, etc.; S-j, Prov. 10 15 
28 11, etc. ; ’jy, Job 24 9; Prov. 14 21, etc.). 

In the older prophets (Am. 26 Is. 3 15, etc.), where 
the opposition between tyrannical ruler and down¬ 
trodden subject is the point to be emphasised, the 
words denote primarily the lower classes of the people, 
oppressed and miserable, but relatively righteous ; in 
later prophecy (Is. I43032 29 i 9 49i3, etc.), and often 
in the Psalms (Ps. 2225 35 10, etc.), they serve to denote 
that pious remnant, still chastened by suffering and 
oppression, which constituted, ideally at least, the 
post-exilic Israel. 

Of the three terms, 'ebyon is the narrowest in connota¬ 
tion, and signifies originally 4 in want’— i.e., either (1) 
of material assistance hence 4 poor,’ ‘indigent’ (Esth. 
922, etc.), or (2) of help in time of trouble or oppression, 
hence ‘afflicted,’ ‘miserable’ (Is. 264, etc.): the religious 
colouring it so often possesses (Jer. 20 13 Ps. 37 14, etc.) 
is due to frequent association with dal and 'ani. 

Dal on the other hand has the widest range : its 
root-meaning is that of lowness or dependence and it 
signifies (1) w f eak, in poor condition physically (Gen. 
41 19), (2) of a family, reduced, insignificant (Judg. 615 
2 S. 3 i), (3) poor materially (Ruth 3 10 Prov. 10 15, etc.), 
(4) weak, oppressed, miserable, always with a religious 
connotation (Am. 27 Is. 10 2 Zeph. 3 12, etc.). 

Most spiritual in significance of the three terms is 
'ani which, whilst denoting originally 4 one in a humble 
or servile position’ (cp Ass. enu, Del. Ass. HWB 99, 
and Arab. 'dti in a captive, slave), and sharing with dal 
the significations 4 poor’ and 4 oppressed,’ tends always 
to take on less of a material and more of a religious 
colouring. 'Ani, 'jy, is never opposed to 'asir as poor 
to rich (but dal five times) whilst its by-form 'andw, i:y 
has never a material significance at all. 

On the relation between 'ani and 'andw see Driver, art. 

‘ Poor ’ in Hastings’ DB, and Rahlfs, *jy und ljy in den Psalmen 
Slff. (1892). Rahlfs’ determination of the meaning of 'audio 
by means of the form of the word is too ingenious to be assured 
of general acceptance, while the line of demarcation between 
a ‘religiously coloured,’ and a ‘religious,’ idea (‘religios ge- 
farbter‘ and ‘ religioser BegrifT’) is faint: 'audio is merely a by¬ 
form of 'ani having its origin perhaps in textual comiplion but 
fixed and perpetuated by a Rabbinic taste for fine distinctions. 
Neither 4 ani nor ‘ dndw, however, should ever be rendered 
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* meek ’; the cursings of Pss. 69 and 109 are inconsistent with 
such a rendering, and EV’s rendering in Nu. 12 3, ‘the man 
Moses was very meek (' dndw )’ can hardly be sustained. 1 On 
'jy see also Lagarde, Mittheil. 

A loan-word from the Assyrian (Eccles. 413 9 rs/.+) 
is poD, misken (7 rfrrjs) from Ass. mufkenu , Safel part, 
from to be humble (before the deity). 

In the sense of ‘poor’ the word passed from Assyrian into 
Aramaic, Hebrew, and Arabic ; the Arabs brought it with them 
to Europe, and it appears in Italian meschino , Span, mesquino , 
Port, mesquinko , and French mesquin. (For another derivation 
of poo see Del. Prol. 186, n. 3.) * 

Other words for ‘poor’ are afar ("ijny), Ps. 102i7 
(7S(b [raTreipbs ABS( 2 >]), literally ‘stripped,’ hence 
‘naked,’ ‘destitute,’ and the doubtful word helkah , 
na^n (Ps. 10 8ior4, © tt^t }S, 7rro>x6s). 

‘That there is no connection with ^'n, “host,” as MT sup¬ 
posed, is obvious. Since Schultfens {Opera minora , 182 f.) 
must have assumed a word ni)Vn (Ew.) or (Kon. ii. 1 118), 
“dark,” “unfortunate”; see BDB. One might also suppose 
rtan ; cp and Ass. akkulu “ troubled ” (root-idea, dark¬ 

ness),_ ikkillu “lamentation.” ... A strange and as yet un¬ 
explained word, says Wellhausen. But we have the key to it, 
knowing who were the chief oppressors of the Jews in Palestine 
after the fall of the Jewish state. Read ^NDHY ; cp the error 
in 55.’ So Che. Ps.(‘ 2 ) y who reads in 108 ^, ^pnV D ,! qy, 

* Jerahmeel watches the sufferers.’ 

In Lev. 26253539 (H), 2647 278 (P) the verb -po, to 
be low, depressed, is used of impoverished Israelites (0 
aTTOpetaBcu, iriveaOai, TcnreLvbs chat, TCLTreiPOva&au). In 
Gen. 45 n (E), Prov. 20 i 3 232 i 3O9 the Niphal of 
‘ to dispossess' is found in the sense ‘to be impoverished,* 
1 be poor,’ unless, as is probable, the punctuation of the 
Massoretes is due to misunderstanding and is 
really a by-form of jyyi, * to be poor,’ cp Piel, Judg. 14 15, 
’Jtih'S. © 7 rTcoxeu<rcu y/uas (A) ; (see for other instances 
of duplicate forms, Barth, Eiym . Siud. 11). 

That 'dni does not primarily mean ' poor ’ is indicated 
by the fact that the corresponding substantive 'dni 
invariably denotes ‘misery,’ ‘wretchedness,’ and only 
once ‘poverty’ (1 Ch. 22 14, 0 7rreuxe^a), the proper 
Hebrew terms for which are trn, or t?jo (0 7 revLa, 
7 times in Proverbs), Yionp (Prov. 611 M23, etc., 0 
gpdeia), -ion (Job 30 3 Prov. 2S22, 0 gpdeta), cp also 
n»2DD (Dt. 89, 7TTWX^Cl). 

Words signifying ‘ poor ’ in the Apocryphal books are evSe>R, 
Wisd. 16 3 Tob. 2 2 (S, etc.); 7reV)j?, Wisd. 2 10 1 Esd. 3 19 ; 
n-Ttoxos, Tob. 2 2 ( 0 ), 23 ( 0 ), 4 q (AB), while evSeia occurs 
Tob. 4 13 (AB), Wisd. I64. In the NT we have evSeys, Acts 
434; TT€vri<s, ‘poor,’ 2 Cor. 9 9 ; irerL^po^, ‘poor,’ Lk. 21 2 ; 
irTtoxo?, ‘poor,’ Alt. 5 3 Mk. 10 21 Lk. 4 18, and 29 times ‘ beggar,’ 
Lk. 16 2022 (but Mk. 10 46 Jn. 98 , irpocraLTrjs), ‘beggarly,’ Gal. 
49; 7TTtoxeta, ‘poverty,’ 2 Cor. 8 2 9 Rev. 2 9 ; vcrTepTj/u-a. 2 Cor. 
814 9 12, etc.; ucrTep>jo-ts, Aik. 12 44 Phil. 4 n ; xP eta > ‘need,’ 
Phil. 2 25 4 16, etc. 

i. In the historical and legal books the poor are the 
indigent, the hired servant (Dt. 24 14) who cannot wait 
2 Q«p a day for his wage (7;. 15), the poor 

rpfprpnppq Israelite who has no effects but his 

reierences. - a/md ^ Mantle> § 2> ^ ^ ^ who 

has no vineyard of his own (Lev. 19 10 H) and no harvest- 
field (2322 H). Although in Dt. 154 the promise is 
made ‘there shall be no poor with thee,’ the condition 
on which it turned was never fulfilled, and in view of 
the facts (v. n) charity is enjoined (Lev. 2535 [H], Dt. 
157 ^; Ex. 23 n [E] ; see Alms, § 2) and oppression 
forbidden (Dt. 24 14). The poor Israelite may neither 
lose his freedom (Lev. 2539 ff v. ^ ff. ) nor alienate his 
property (v.2sff). To lend to the poor on usury is 
unlawful (Ex. 2225 E, Lev. 25 36 H); but a Pledge 
may be taken (Dt. 24 12) if restored at sundown (v. 13). 
Rich and poor are equal in the eye of the judge (Ex. 
2336 E), if not in that of the temple assessor (Lev. 14 21 
278 , but cp Ex. 30 15). 

1 Dillmann and Kautzsch, it is true, render ‘ sanftmuthig ’; 
KSnig {Lehrgeb. ii. 1 76), ‘demuthig.’ It would seem that we 
must render, either ‘very pious’ (which indeed may be the 
meaning of 0 ’s irpaiR) or (as We. in EB(®) y art. ‘ Aloses ’) 
‘heavily burdened.’ The narratives do not make Aloses live 
before us as an individual (see AIoses). 
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ii. It is a dark picture that meets us in the pages of 
the prophets. The ruling class, both in Israel and in 
Judah, the elders of the people and the princes thereof 
(Is. 314) with their wives, ‘ the kine of Bashan ’ (Am. 4 i, 
if the text is correct 1 ), oppress their subjects ; they sell 
the righteous for silver and the needy for a pair of 
shoes (Am. 26 , according to MT 1 ), crush the people 
and grind the face of the poor (Is. 315). The great 
land-owners sell the plebs bad corn, scant measure 
at double prices (Am. 85). The poor man cannot 
call his own life (Jer. 234) or honour (cp 2 S. 11 2 ^) 
or patrimony (cp 1 K. 21 1 ff.). Whilst the rich lie 
upon beds of ivory and eat the lambs of the flock (Am. 
64) the poor go naked and hungry (Is. 587), as helpless 
against the oppressor as the widow or the orphan (Is. 
10 2 Zech. 7 10) : a poor man cannot hope for justice 
(Am. 5 12 Is. 327 Jer. 528). And yet, to judge the cause 
of the poor and needy—is not this to know Yahwe ? 
(Jer. 22 16). To feed the hungry, give shelter to the 
poor, clothe the naked, is not this the fast he has 
chosen ? (Is. 58 7). To judge the poor with righteousness 
is significant of the Messiah (Is. 11 4). 

iii. The ‘ poor and needy,’ who figure so prominently 
in the Psalms ( 35 10 40 18 72 13 74 21 109 16, etc.) repre¬ 
sent either the weak and oppressed Israelitish nation, 
or the pious in Israel afflicted by hostile nations without 
or the wicked within. The reference in any given case 
must be determined by such internal evidence as the 
passage may afford. That the term ' poor ’ was not 
inappropriate as a designation of Israel at the time of 
the exile and immediately after the ' return ’ may be seen 
from the account given in Israel, §§ 45, 54 end ; and 
that at the time of the birth of Jesus there actually 
w’as a party of pious Jew r s calling themselves perhaps 
D'JVUN. ’ebydnim , and distinguished from the Zealots by 
their attitude of patient waiting, would seem to be indi¬ 
cated by the narrative at the beginning of Lk. (see esp. 
Lk. 22538). Cp Renan, Les fivangiles, 44 ff. 

These 'ebydnim were not a political party like the Zealots ; 
the bond between them was little more than the sympathy in¬ 
spired by a common hope ; and if, as is probable, their political 
inactivity was a necessary consequence of their poverty and 
social insignificance, they may well have been an earlier form of 
the later Ebionites. In the Psalms they are represented as 
suffering persecution (Ps. 10 2 102 1), but waiting patiently for 
Yahwe (40 2), who hears their cry (347), answers them (34 s), 
delivers them (35 10) and bestows of his goodness upon them 
(68 11) whilst the wicked perish (37 2). 2 

iv. In Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Ecclesiasticus, a 
store of practical wisdom has been preserved to us 
on the subject of poverty. The causes of the evil are 
found in sloth ( 6 n 104), gluttony and drunkenness 
232i), love of pleasure (2117), or gossip (1423), in over¬ 
carefulness (11 24), w r ant of thoroughness (21s), refusal 
of correction (1318), the following after vain persons 
(2819). The disabilities which it entails are loss of 
friends (19 4), the hatred of neighbours (14 20) and 
brethren (19 7 Ecclus. 1821), and the liability to oppres¬ 
sion (Pr. 283, where ‘needy’ [eh] should of course be 
‘ wicked ’ [yen], see Toy). Even great wisdom and 
great service cannot secure for the poor man recog¬ 
nition (Eccles. 9 15, an enigmatical passage). At the 
same time if poverty be his only crime (Pr. 10 15), it is 
not right to despise or mock him ( 17 s Ecclus. IO23); 
God made both rich and poor (Pr. 222). He that has 
pity on the poor honours God (14 31) and secures his 
own happiness (14 21), God w ill hear him when he calls 
( 21 13). He who helps the poor shall be blessed (229), 
he shall not lack (2827), God will repay him ( 19 17). 
The king who faithfully judges the poor, his throne shall 
stand for ever ( 29 14). It is not distinctly implied in 
these books that the poor man may be presumed to be 
pious (see, however, Ecclus. 21 5?) ; but a haughty poor 
man is asserted by Ben Sira to be incongruous and 

1 

1 [The text is not free from suspicion. See Crit. Bib."\ 

2 Cp Isidore Loeb, La litterature des Pauvres , 31-42; 
Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile , 113-125. 
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intolerable (Ecclus. 252 ). On the propitiatory value of 
charity see Alms, § 3. 

The poor man is better than the fool ( 19 1) or the liar 
(1922) or the perverse man ( 286 ). One advantage he 
has over the rich man ; he has nothing to lose ( 138 ). 
But the golden mean is best of all ( 308 ). 

From the sayings of Ben Sira (Greek version) two 
may be quoted here :— 

(1) A poor man is glorified for his knowledge; 

And a rich man is glorified for his riches. 

But lie that is glorified in poverty, how much more in 
riches? 

And he that is inglorious in riches, how much more in 
poverty ? (10 30 /.). 

(2) Wild asses are the prey of lions in the wilderness 

So poor men are pasture for rich (13 18). 

For the comparison in this distich, and for remarks on 
its bearings, see Hya:na. 

On the position of the poor in the NT see Alms, also 
Community of Goods, and, on Ebionitic passages in Lk., 
Gospels, § no. A. C. P. 

POPLAR (HJ^, ' whiteness *; cp its Syr. name 
//aura). According to EV the libneh was one of the 
trees from which Jacob made white rods (Gen. 30 37, 
paftdov <TTvpcLKLV 7 ]v, virgas populeas) ; and it is referred 
to by Hosea as a sacred tree of the paganising Israelites, 
like the oak and the terebinth (Hos. 413, Xei jktj). The 
poplar tree is common enough in Palestine, especially 
in the country about the Lebanon and Damascus. The 
varieties known are Populus alba, L., and P. Huphratiea, 
Ol. (cp Willow), which, by the way, forbids us to 
identify the Baca tree of 2 S. 524 with the P. t re mu la 1 
(cp Mulberry). This much is clear: in Hos. 413, 
the storax cannot be intended, whereas it may be meant 
in Gen. 3O37 (so KV m &-, Kau. HS etc.). 

PORATHA (NrniS), one of the sons of Haman 
[q.v.] (Esth. 98 : 4 >ap&Aa 0 a [BL], 4 )Ap<\A 0 A [tf], 
B<\pA<\ 0 A [A]). < 5 ’s form may presuppose the Persian 

ending -data (e.g., purdata ' given by fate ’ ?), with which 
cp the preceding names Parshandatiia, Aridatha. 
See Esther, § 3 ; Puri.m, § 3. 

PORCH. Among the following five words, note 
especially 2, in connection with Ehud {q.v. ). 

1. cSr or C^R, 'ftlatn, cuXafji, 1 K. O3 76 Ezek. 8 16 40 7, etc. 

[Co., Ki. c*?'k 1 - See Palace, § 7, and Temple. Cp c^R. 
Ezek. 40 16 etc., ai\ap, EV arch(es), RVnig. 4 colonnade ’ doubt¬ 
fully ; Ezekiel’s architecture is obscure. 

2. p"npE, misderon,y\ Trpoora?, Judg. 823. P>ut‘he(or, it)went 
out to . . . ( hammisderonah)' cannot he treated apart from ‘and 
he (or, it) went out to . . . ( happarsheddnah ) ’ (e». 22 end), and RS *1 

njnc’ISn is one of those cases in which coarsenesses (see AV 
v. 22) are due to corruption of the text (cp I Jove’s Dung, Husks, 
Jehu, Washpot). These trouhlesoine words appear to have 
been caused by dittography (see SHOT, ad loci). Neither 
pC’lB nor however, can possibly be right ; some third 

word or phrase must underlie both. Read probably, rt|En 
4 the corner gate ’ (see Corner). After going out by this gate, 
Ehud shut up Eglon, whom he had killed, in the chamber 

Moore ( Judges , 98) suggests that pcHB, parshedon (RYmg. 

4 antechamber ’), may possibly represent npo<TT<oov (a Greek gloss); 
cp Palace, § 1 (3) (on pE3R in Kings). He prefers, however, 
to emend CHBn (so No., Bu.)— i.e., 4 the feeces.' But surely the 
repetition of is very suspicious, and the view of the 
accidental conformation of parshedon to misderon is less natural 
than the view here given. 

3. 7rpoavAioi/ (Mk. 14 16), RVmg- 4 forecourt ’; see House, §2. 

4. nv\(ov rendered 1 porch ’ (cp frpoavAiop, ahove) in Mt. 2671, 
is elsewhere in NT rendered ‘gate’ (Lk. 1(5 20 Acts 10 17 12 13./I 
14 13 Rev. 21 12 ff.). A large gateway or portico is meant. 

5. o-Tod, Jn. 62 1023 Acts 3 n 5 12 See Temple. Delitzsch 

(‘Talmud. Studien,’ Zt.f. Luther. Theol . 17[i856]622 ff.) even 
explains 4 Bethesda’ as VED“JV 2 > oikos oroas. t. K. C. 

PORCIUS FESTUS. See Festus. 

PORCUPINE (map), Is. H23 etc. RV, AV Bittern, 
(q.v.). 

1 According to Boissier, this is not a Syrian tree. 
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PORPHYRY (DH3), Esth. 16f RV™s- See Marble. 

PORPOISE (C^nn), Ezek. 16 io Ex. 25 5 RV m t.\ AV 
Badger. 

PORTER (“UTJ ; , Bibl. Aram. Pin, Ezra 724+ ; nom. 
agent, from IPIT, see Gate ; 0 ypcopoc [2 S. 4 n 2 K. 
7 11 1 Esd. and in NT], nyAcopoc only in LXX), 
used of the guardian of the gate of a city (2 S. 18 26 
2 K. 7 10/ ), or house (Mk. 13 34 metaph. Jn. IO3 ; fern. 
2 S. 46 1 Jn. 18 16/".), or of the temple. 

In iCh. 1525/., however, EV has Doorkeepers; 

4 be a doorkeeper * is even retained from AV in RV of 
Ps. 84 10 [11] for the difficult word FjBinon. It is true the 
post of doorkeepers (ciyir) in the temple was assigned 
to two Korahite families and one Merarite family accord¬ 
ing to 1 Ch. 261-19. It is very doubtful, however, 
whether ijamon can mean 4 to keep the door.’ 4 To keep 
the threshold ’ would be more plausible. Baudissin 
(Priesterthum , 260) conjectures that in the pre-exilic 
time to which he refers Ps. 84 , there may have been 
subordinate keepers in addition to the three distinguished 
keepers of the threshold (2 K. 25 18, EV wrongly 1 door’). 
Certainly the office of keeper of the threshhold cannot 
have existed in post-exilic times (cp Baudissin, op. cit. 
218 /.), to which Ps. 84 is most reasonably assigned. 
Another suggested meaning is ‘to lie at the threshold* 
(from *}□, 'threshold'). A layman—and for laymen on 
pilgrimage Ps. 84 is supposed to have been written— 
could not set foot in the temple (Bii.). (5 gives napa- 

pnrT€i(r0cu, Jer. abiectus esse. There are other obscurities 
in the verse w hich suggest the necessity of a close inspec¬ 
tion of the text with a view to its amendment (cp Ch. 
Ps. < 2 >, ad loc. ). 

The classing of the doorkeepers under the heads Korah and 
Merari mentioned above represents a middle stage of develop¬ 
ment. At an earlier period they were kept distinct from the 
singers, the Nethinim, and the Levites; and last of all they 
became thoroughly Levitised, and included among the Korahites 
and Merarites ; see Genealogies i., § 7 (ii.). For the post-exilic 
‘families' of the porters, see especially Ezra 2 42 Neh. 7 45, and 
note that some of the names which appear there are elsewhere 
those of individuals; cp 1 Ch. 917 Neh. 11 19 (add also Neh. 
1225, on which see Mattaniah, 2). Originally, however, they 
were doubtless place-names or clan-names, and elsewhere it has 
been conjectured that c’lyCTIj the word rendered in EV 4 porters,’ 
is a corruption of an ethnic name, most probably of D’HB’R.'I, 
‘the Asshurites’ ( = Geshurites, see Geshur, 2), parallel in Ezra 
2 Neh. 8 to ‘the Levites,’ and DTJnsn, a distortion of 

C’JiTRn, 4 the Ethaniles' (Che.). 

POSIDONIUS (ttociAojnion [A], -iAon- [V*]. 
-GiAconh [Va]), one of Nicanor’s ambassadors to Judas 
the Maccabee in 161 b.c. (2 Macc. 14 19). 

POSSESSION, DEMONIACAL. See Demons. 

POSTS. The word is D'V'l, rdszm , 2 literally 4 runners.’ 
The passages in which 4 posts ' or ’ state-messengers ’ 
are really referred to are Jer. 51 31 (5ub/ccou, currens ), 
2 Ch. 306 10 (rptxuv, cursor ), Esth. 3 13 15 ((3i{3\ia<p6pos, 

1 A fern, mygf (n) is to be read with <25 and most modern 
critics. For female doorkeepers cp also Acts 12 13. 

2 [At first sight it appears to be the same word as that rendered 

‘guard’ by EV in 2 K. 10 25 11 6, and hy RV in 1 S. 22 17 (AV 
‘footmen ’). It is, however, in the highest degree probable that 
rdstm in these passages is a mutilated form of sarephiithim 
(Zarephathites), which occurs side by side with 71*73 (Pelethites), 
just as nu (RV Carites) stands side by side with 71*13 (Chere- 
thites). That 4 Cherethites' and 4 Pelethites ’ are but conjectur- 
ally vocalised corrupt forms of 4 Rehobothites ’ (’pirn) and 4 Zare¬ 
phathites' (’riB"lK) is maintained elsewhere (see Pelethites). 
In 2 K. 10 25 we can still detect a gloss on cvi (rdslm), which 
asserts its equivalence to OTUrVs (in MT Pelistlm), which again 
is most probably a corruption of C'riBlX. Sarephathim (or cnxiS* 
Paresathim?). (For C'S"i s read IcTlC'^sV] C'xT? or 

CTlBTi'?)- The case is parallel to that of TlCT'Sn (i S. 17 

26 36), where S*1VT1 ('^RCnTri) represents a gloss on See 

Crit. Bib . We must also keep out of our list of words for 
‘post’ the corrupt word p-| in Job 9 25 (fipo/iev?, cursor ), for, 
probably, we have in the true text the first of three comparisons 
of Job’s fleeting days to swiftly-flying birds (see Ossifrage).— 
t. k. c.] 
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cursor), 81014 (bnrete, veredarius). In Esther the 
reference is no doubt to the system of posts said to have 
been first devised by Cyrus the Great (Xen. Cyrop. 86 
17 f). According to Herodotus (898) * nothing mortal 
travels so fast as the Persian messengers. ’ . . . * The 
Persians give this system of riding post the name of 
ayyaprjtov.' The &yyapoi had authority to press into 
their service men, horses, or anything that might serve 
to hasten their journey. Hence the verb ayyapevuj, ‘ to 
compel,’ in NT (Mt. 641 2732 Mk. 152 i), and the Rnm 
( ayyapda ) of the Talmud. The etymology of dyyapos 
is disputed. Andreas (in Marti’s glossary) explains it 
‘express messenger’ ( Eilbote ), and connects it (like 
Bibl. Aram. risr, Heb. jyisn) with Middle Iranian 
hangert , etc., new Pers. angdfa, ‘narrative, report.’ 
But m:x is no doubt=Ass. egirtu (see Epistolary 
Literature, § 5), and egirtu is certainly not a Persian 
loan-word. The reverse process is much more in¬ 
telligible ; i.e., dyyapos is of Assyrian origin. Jensen, 1 
however, leaves egirtu ( ^/-ur, to pay) out of the ques¬ 
tion, and derives dyyapos from Ass. and Bab. agru 
( one engaged, or pressed, for service. 

Jensen argues that the etymology is excellent in itself, and 
also that its synonyms acrxarfirj?, dcryarSrj? ( acrTduSrjt and bend 
(cp ‘ veredarius ’?)can be satisfactorily explained only from Baby¬ 
lonian ; cp also Rawlinson’s note on Herod. 898. 

POT. Fori. T’D, sir; 2. TP 3 , pdrfir; 3. *lYl,dud; 
4. nnSp> kalldhath , see Cooking, § 5, i. a, c , d , e ; also ib. § 2 
for diid, and Pottery, § 3 [6] for pdrur. 

For 5. kirdyim , see Cooking, § 4. 

6. "poR, 'dsuk (2 K. 4 2+), is used of the widow’s ‘pot of oil ’; 
but -poR (vApD) can hardly mean ‘ pot ’ (G 5 BA , o aAeu//oju.<u; 45 L , 
ayyeiov, but with o a\et\f/. at end of verse), dr may come from 
the preceding CN. We expect pak (see Box, 1), which 
Klostermann restores. 

7. sinseneth\ (Ex. 1 G 33, if correct), of the pot of manna, 
containing a homer (trrd/x^o?; Pesh. Kt2Dp; Onk. n'ftlVs). ® 
makes it a golden pot (< tto.ij.vov xpvo'oOi'); cp Heb. 94. 

8. yaj, gdbid'. See Cup, Meals, § 12, and Pottery. 

9. D'nSC’j sephattdyim (Ps. G8 13 [14]). See Sheepfolds. 

10. asy, ‘ eseb Ger. 22 28+), AV ‘idol’ (cp Idol, § id), RV 
‘vessel’ (v / 3l>>j to fashion), RVmg. ‘pot’; see Pottery, § 3 
[iol. 

11. ppi'D> masreph (Prov. 17 3 27 21). See Metal Work. 

12. <rrd/xF05 (Heb. 94). See above, 6. 

13. £e<7T>js (Mk. 7 4) ; Lat. sextarius. See Weights and 
Measures. 

See also Purification (‘waterpots,’ Jn. 26 ./), Washpot. 
POTIPHAR pD'pte; rreTe<j>pHC [ADEL], see 
below ; Putiphar), a high Egyptian official, the master 
of Joseph, Gen. 39 1 f The name is evidently only a 
shorter writing of PotipherA with which it is identified 
by 0 . On the Egyptian etymology see PotipherA. 
The position of Potiphar is described first as ono (surfs) 
of Pharaoh. This word means ‘eunuch’ ( 0 , Vg.), as 
well as ‘court-official,’ (thus Tg. Onk. ten), the most 
important offices having been in the Ancient Orient (cp 
especially Assyria) in the hand of royal slaves who were 
often eunuchs (cp Eunuch). The fact of Potiphar’s 
being married decides against the translation ‘ eunuch.’ 2 
It has to be mentioned that the word was known also 
to the later Egyptians in the non-sexual sense. In two 
rock inscriptions in the valley Hamamat, Persian officers 
are called : ‘ srys of Persia,’ where, evidently, it means 
‘official.’ See Egypt, § 29, on the fact that no repre¬ 
sentation or mention of eunuchs has been found, so far, 
in Egypt, although it must be presupposed that the 
Egyptians knew eunuchs at least by contact with the 
neighbouring nations. The chief title of Potiphar was 
‘chief of the cooks ’ (oTGiart *ib»). Thus it is correctly 
rendered by (J 5 (apxtpidyeipos). The attempt to explain 
the title as ‘ chief of the executioners ’ (already Onk. 
Syr.) might be supported by the imprisonment (Gen. 

1 See P. Horn, Grundriss d. Neupersischen Ptytnologie 
(Strassburg, 1893), 29254. 

2 Exceptional cases of eunuchs having wives will not alter the 
rule. See Ebers, At. gyp ten und die Bucher Mosis , 299 (who 
still retained the error of the early Egyptologists who saw 
eunuchs in representations of fat old men). 
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3920 /.) at the command of Potiphar, but has no lexico¬ 
graphic authority. On the other hand, the inmates of 
the prison—viz., the baker and the butler or cup-bearer 
decide for the first interpretation of the title. Is the 
superintendent of the royal kitchen and wine-cellar in¬ 
tended? The inclusion of the cup-bearer under his 
authority might point to such an extended sphere. At 
any rate, the office would include the command over a 
host of officials and slaves so large that the holder might 
well have a prison of his own. For the interpretation 
that no private prison is meant but the general royal 
prison, it might be argued that the office of cup-bearer 
was higher in rank, at least in dynasties 19 and 20, and 
could not well come under the authority of the super¬ 
intendent of the kitchen, so that Joseph’s meeting the 
two royal officials in that prison would be accidental 
rather than due to Potiphar’s position. It is not easy 
to find a corresponding office in the Egyptian inscriptions. 
The office of the ‘ scribe of the royal table’ (s/i wdh) 
who had to register the expenses, was usually different 
from that of the mr-st ‘superintendent of the kitchen,’ 
and this one from that of the ‘ superintendent of the 
brewery ’ (mr-ivbt), etc. If the words of Genesis be 
taken literally, the second office would be meant. We 
do not, however, know the court and its officers sufficiently 
well in all periods to be able to deny the possibility that 
all those offices may once have been united in one person. 

w. m. M. 

POTIPHERA, RV, AV POTIPHERAH (inSUtfa, 
neTpect)H [A], TTeT6(t>pH [EL], see below), an 
Egyptian priest of On-Heliopolis whose daughter was 
married to Joseph by Pharaoh (Gen. 41 45 50 4620f). 
On the fame of the learned priests of On and on 
that ancient city see On. The name Potiphera is of 
great importance, allowing us to recognise its Egyptian 
etymology and to use it for criticism of the documents 
of the Pentateuch reporting the story of Joseph. 

The consonants of the Hebrew traditions are a faultless 
rendering of the Egyptian name /[’^{w] 1 -/^}^/, 2 
‘ the one whom the sun-god has given ’; cp Greek 
Heliodorus. In later pronunciation Pedep(h)re ; cp 
the rendering llerecppr] in (S EL . The Greek version 
treats the name Potiphar as identical, and transliterates 
it, consequently, in the same way. This is, un¬ 
doubtedly, correct. See for the many similar names 
Lieblein, Diet . of Hierogl. Names, 1056 (the biblical 
name, however, which points to the local cult of Helio¬ 
polis-On is not given there). Names of the same form, 

■ given by god X ’ are, e.g ., the Egyptian prince Pedu- 
baste(t) whose name Asur-bani-pal renders Putubasti , 
Pedam(m)fin, which, on a bilingual sarcophagus (in 
Turin), is Hellenised as ’ Afxfx&VLos, Pedeset , in Greek 
Ilertcriy; lleToatpis, etc. On the question of the antiquity 
of these formations of names 3 see the discussion in 7 ,A 
30 (1892) 49 f. There is no doubt about their rather 
recent use. No example from the Mosaic time can be 
furnished as yet, and it is questionable whether any 
certain examples occur before the time of dyn. 22— 
i.e., before 950 B.c. In the discussion referred to (ZA, 
1892) it is claimed that such names become frequent 
only after 700 b.c. , and that the writer of Joseph’s life 
(E or E 2 ) who adduces the name Pedephre' as belong¬ 
ing to two persons is, therefore, to be placed in the 
seventh century B.c. (cp Joseph, § 4, col. 2588 f.). 
Our material is not exhaustive enough to allow such 

1 The ufio is later always omitted. Of course, the name can 
be written in various other ways, owing to the great variety of 
hieroglyphic signs which maybe interchanged. Notice that the 
Egyptian d sounded to the Semites always nearer t than d. 

3 Correctly compared first by Rosellini, Monuvienti Stonct , 
text i., 117 (Ebers, Aegypten und die Bucher Mosis, 296). 
Champollion, Systems Hierogl ., had come near the truth in 
assuming ‘ the one who belongs (et[e] for earlier ente ) to the sun ’; 
but no similar name can be found. See also col. 3728, n. 3. 
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POTSHERDS, GATE OF 

exact statements. At any rate, however, it must be 
confessed that in a writer of the period before 1000 
B.c. , the name could not appear as of characteristic 
frequency among the Egyptians. On the other hand, 
the transcription with a and y gives a good, archaic 
impression, and would militate against too extravagant 
attempts at bringing down the date. w. M. m, 

POTSHERDS, GATE OF (JVpinn “IDIT, Kr. ; 
niDinn 'L‘\ Kt.), Jer. 192 +. See JERUSALEM, § 24 ; 
cp Pottery, § 7. 

POTTAGE (TD, Gen. 2029; Bel- and 

Drag. 33). See Koon, § 4 (1), and Lentiles. 

POTTER’S FIELD (ton ArpON toy KepAMetoc). 

Mt. 27 7. See Aceldama. 

POTTERY. Though the art of pottery was presum- 



Fig. 1.— 1 Amorite’ or pre-Israelite pottery: betore 1500 B.C. 
(From Bliss, Mound 0/Many Cities. 1. no. 83 ; 2. no. C2 ; 
4. no. 93. All handmade, with simple incised ornament.) 

ably known to the Israelites from an early period, 
_ references in 11ebrew literature to the manu- 

V .. facture and use of earthen vessels are rare, 
' and for the most part ambiguous. The 
ample vocabulary of names for vessels is 
derived mainly from roots descriptive of 
their forms or uses, not of their material ; 
and more than once (Is. 0O14 Jer. 48 12 
Lam. 42} an express reference to earthen 
vessels is attached to words which pro¬ 
perly mean vessels of skin. Probably 
the earliest express reference, though vaguer 
phrases occur in the Hexateuch, is 2 S. 17 28, 
where, in a list of supplies, earthen vessels 
accompany (wooden) beds and (brazen) 
basons (cp the similar classification, Mk. 74, 

fiOLTTTLfffXOVS TrOTlfpiiOV KCLl i;€(TTU)V Kdi X a ^‘ 

kL<jjv ). It is only in prophetical literature 
that allusions to the manufacture and char¬ 
acteristics of pottery become at all frequent. 

This all corresponds with what the history 
of the Israelites would lead us to expect. 

2. In Egypt ! n Egyi>1 ' k is tr f ue ' 

and Palestine. tery " as “ usc fro, , n tlle 
pre - dynastic period on¬ 
wards ; and wheel-made vessels, from the 
time of the fourth dynasty—though hand¬ 
made fabrics survived to a much later date. 1 

Into Palestine the use of the potter’s 
wheel seems not to have been introduced 
until the time of the eighteenth Egyptian 
dynasty, and then probably from Egypt. 

A variety, however, of hand-made fabrics 
for the most part rude though characteristic, 
and occasionally later of some elegance, 
were in use among the pre-Israelite popu¬ 
lations, and persisted among these and 
their conquerors after the introduction of the wheel. 

The whole series of Palestinian pottery has been 
fully illustrated by excavations at Tell-el-Hesy, 2 the 
probable site of Lachisii \q>v.\ 

1 E.g. t eighteenth dynasty, see Leps. Denkm. I^a ; Wilk. 
A tic. Eg. 3 164. 

2 Flinders Petrie, Tell-el-Hesy (1891); Bliss, Mound of Many 
Cities (1894). Cp also the ‘finds' at Tell Zakariya ( PEFQ , 
1899, pp. 102 ff. y 1900, p. 11 jf .); Tell es-Safieh (ib. 1899, PP* 
324^); Tell Sandahannah (ib. 1900, pp. 319^), and Tell ej- 
Judeideh (ib. iqoo, pp. 199^); the examples from Jerusalem 
(Bliss and Dickie, Excavations at Jerusalem [1898], p. 261, 
pi. 25, Warren and Wilson, Recovery 0/ Jerusalem [1871), pp. 
472 Jf.\ and those figured in Per. Chip., Art in Sardinia , 
Judceay etc.y 1 351, fig. 235 JJ. 
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Fig. 2.—‘ Phoenician ' or proto-Israelite pottery : 1500-1000 B.C. 
Scale about Yn- 

(From Petrie, Tell el-IJesy. 1. no. 124; 2. no. 137; 3. no. 125; 
4. no. 115 [occurs’ also in Mycenaian Cyprus and in 18th 
dyn. Egypt]; 5. no. 141 [occurs as no. 4]; 6. no. no. 
Almost all handmade, without ornament : the forms often 
imitated from leathern vessels.) 




Fig. 3. —‘Jewish’ pottery: 1000-500 b.c.: scale about 
Prom Petrie, Tell el-IJesy. 1. no. 201 [with owner’s mark, «ll 
2. no. 192; 3. no. 202; 4. no. 187; 5. no. 198; 6. no. 218, 
7. no. 219. Often wheel-made : the forms analogous to the 
contemporary pottery of Cyprus, and of Carthage.) 
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Fig. 4.—Typical Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman pottery. 



2 3 n 

Fig. 5. —Painted pottery showing Cypriote influence. 

(1. Bliss, Mound oj Many Cities t no. 106. buff clay, red and 
black pigment, wheel-made, resembles Cypriote style ; 800- 
500 b.c. : 2. Petrie, Tell-el-Hesy , no. 157. bottom view of 
bowl, like 3; dark clay, white slip, black pigment; hand¬ 
made; common in Cyprus, 1500-1000 B.c.: 3. Bliss, Mound 
0/Many Cities , no. 181, bowl like 2.) 
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On ihis site occur: (x) early, rude, and apparently indigenous 
fabrics, all handmade, which have been provisionally described 
as ‘Amorite’ (fig. x) ; (2) some characteristic varieties of the 
fabrics which have been described as ‘ Phoenician^ from their 
frequency in Cyprus, and in foreign settlements in Egypt of 
eighteenth dynasty date. They occur also occasionally on the 
less known Syrian mainland (fig. 2); (3) imitations, clumsy and 
barbaric, of the Phoenician fabrics above mentioned, which have 
been regarded as very probably ‘ Jewish,' since examples of 
the same style recur on a number of sites in Jewish territory. 
But few of these scattered examples are from undisturbed sites, 
and none are of accurately determinable date (fig. 3). In the 
chronological series, as indicated at Tell-el-Hesy, their upper 
limit approximately coincides with that of the Israelite occupa¬ 
tion of Palestine ; lhe lower is more vague, for the native forms 
are gradually modified and give place in the third and second 
centuries b.c. to (4) degenerate Hellenistic forms, which have 
persisted almost without change to the present time (fig. 4). 

Painted decoration was very rarely applied to pottery 
either in Phoenicia, or in any other part of non-Hellenic 
Asia; and, when it occurs, maygenerally be referred either 
to Egyptian or to yEgean influence. One imperfect vase 
from Jerusalem (fig. 61), like a modern Egyptian gulleh, 
found only 4-6 metres (19 ft.) deep in the Muristan (Re¬ 
covery of Jerusalem, p. 478 f, Per.-Chip. op. cit. I355, 
fig. 244/.), and a few fragments found near Barclay’s 
Gate and theGennethGate (Louvre ; Pottier, Catalogue 
des Vases, 92 ; Per.-Chip., op. cit. 1356 f, fig. 246-8), 
and fragments from Tekoa (Brit. Mus.) and from Moab 
(Brit. Mus. A, 1676-77, cp H. de Villefosse, Notice des 
Mon. Phin. du Louvre , no. 7) seem to be influenced by 
the geometrical style of Cyprus; but their date is quite 



Fig. 6 .—Painted pottery showing/Egean influence. 

(1. Jerusalem (Muristan), Wilson and Warren, Recovery 0/ 
Jerttsalem , 478, geometrical ornament: 2. Tell Zakariya, 
PEFQ , 1900, p. 13, pi. iii. 1, Aegean form and painted 
ornament : 3. Tell es Safieh, ib. 1899, p. 314, pi. ii., native 
copy of Algean form and spiraliform ornament ; on front, a 
bird like Fig. 5 1 above; buff clay, red and black paint : 
4. Tell-el-Hesy, Bliss, op. cit. no. 179, native copy of 
characteristic Algean (Mycenaean) form, unpainled.) 


uncertain, and similar fragments, found in Malta (Valetta 
Museum) seem to be of medieeval Arab fabric. Other 
fragments from er-R’mall (Louvre, H. de Villefosse, 
Notice des Mon. PMn. no. 81) have the characteristic 
(7th~5th cent. B.c.) Cypriote ornament of concentric 
circles, which occurs also at Kuyunjik on imported—- 
probably Levantine—pottery (Brit. Mus. NH, 18, 28). 
At Tell-el-Hesy, painted pottery of quasi-Cypriote forms 
(fig. 51), together with the ‘ painted Phoenician ’ bowls 
(which are probably actually Cypriote), begins to appear 
about the time of the eighteenth dynasty (figs. 52, 53); 
but none of the ‘Jewish’ types are painted (fig. 3). 
Clear traces of the influence of the Mycenaean civilisa¬ 
tion, probably introduced by the seafaring raiders who 
harried the Levant, appear during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties of Egypt. (See Philistines, 
§6^) But this phase was short-lived. 1 

In a nomadic state, the use of brittle earthenware 
is reduced to a minimum, owing to the difficulties of 
„ , transport. Its place is taken by vessels of 

' W leather, wood, and gourds, and by metallic 

utensils where commercial intercourse per¬ 
mits. Such pottery as there is in such circumstances is 
either very rude and temporary, or is imported and pre¬ 
served as a luxury. 2 

Thus among the Israelites, three words for vessels, 
nebel (ndbel), hemeth , nod , besides 'ob, Job 32 i 9 , properly 

1 Cp Welch, ‘The Influence of Algean Civilisation on South 
Palestine ’ in PEFQ , 1900, pp. 342^ The pottery in question 
was found at Tell el-Hesy (Petrie, l.c., figs. 46, 145, 164-7 » 
Bliss, l.c., fig. 179); Tell es-Safieh {PEFQ, 1899, p. 314), and 
Tell Zakariya {ib. 1900, pp. 11-13). 

2 Niebuhr, Voy. 1188; Benzinger, Hcb. Arch. 214. 
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denote vessels of skin (see Bottle, § i), whilst in the 
accounts both of the tabernacle and of the temple the 
great majority, if not all the sacred vessels were of 
metal (Ex. 383 1 K.745 10 2 2 Ch. 4 16 920 35 13), and so 
at the same time of greater intrinsic value, more durable, 
and less liable to contract pollution (Lev. 628 jf.). For 
minor sacrificial purposes earthen vessels are specified 
more than once in the Levitical code (Nu. 517 Lev. 
621 145 50). 

The difficulty of determining the usage of the Hebrew 
terms is increased by the fact that, in all the versions, 
the words for vessels of pottery and other materials are 
rendered for the most part quite at random. Least of 
all, either in AV or RV, is the key-word ‘ pot ’ confined 
to earthenware ; it includes vessels of wickerwork, skin, 
and metal. With this qualification, the following out¬ 
line gives the forms and uses of pottery which are 
expressly mentioned in Hebrew literature. 

1. 13 , kad (yflieave ? draw water, vSpia, AV ‘ pitcher ’; Gen. 
24 i 4 Judg. 7 16 Eccles.126, ko.Sos, cadus; AV ‘barrel'; 1 K. 
17 12 18 33) is a capacious vessel large enough to conceal a lighted 
torch, Judg. 7 16; cp Mt. 5 15, or to serve as a meal tub, 1 K. 
17 12^ (see Robinson Lees, Pillage Life in Palestine , 1897, 
frontispiece). It was commonly used for carrying water, Gen. 
24 14 Eccles. 126 1 K. 18 33 ; cp vSpta, Jn. 4 28, and was borne on 
the shoulder, Gen. 24 14. See Cooking, § 2. 

2. p 3 pa> bakbuk, see Bottle, § 2 ( a ), Cruse, 2. 

3. i] 3 , pak (v/drop, </><£ko? [lentil]; lenticula , EV * vial,’; 1 S. 
10 1 ; AV ‘ box,' 2 K. 9 1 3) is a lenticular flask or pilgrim bottle, 
with a narrow neck between small handles for suspension. The 
form is derived from a leathern prototype, and is common in 
‘ Phoenician' and ‘Jewish ’ fabrics of pottery, see fig. 2, ■$/. 

4. Wl\,gdbla' (ground ; Kepa.fj.iov, scyphus , AV ‘bowl’ Jer. 
355) is a large round bowl from which wine could be served out 
into cups. In Jer. 35 5 it is probably of clay (©) ; but the same 
word is used Gen. 44 2 for the ‘ divining cup ’ of Joseph, which 
is expressly of silver (cp Divination, § 3 [3]), though late 
Chaldman bowls with magic inscriptions, in Bril. Mus., are of 
clay. See Meals, § 12. 

5. D 13 » has (\/conlain ; irorqpiov , calix , AV ‘cup’ freq.) is 
frequently used for a drinking-cup. Such cups were often of 
metal; but for common purposes clay was in use at all periods. 
In Mk. 7 4 norqpia are distinguished from £ecrrd (wooden) and 
vaA/cta (bronze) vessels, and are presumably of clay ; cp Kepa.fj.iov 
vfiaros, Mk. 14 13 Lk. 22 10, and Is. 30 14. See Meals, § 12. 

6. *in 3 , parur (\/be hot; x VT P°- > ‘pot’ AV Nu. 11 8 

Judg. 619 1 S. 214 Joel 2 6) seems always to represent the 
common clay cooking-pot, and is repeatedly distinguished from 
the metallic cauldron. Cp Cooking, § 5 (i. c). 

7. kur (\/cook, Ka.fuvo ?, cajjtinus , Prov. 17 3 27 21 Is. 
48 10 Ecclus. 25, fiornax Dt. 4 20 xK. 851 Jer. 11 4 Ezek. 
22182022) is the earthen crucible or melting pot of the metal¬ 
lurgist (Wilk. Anc. Eg.)', but in Lev. 11 35 the dual, lit. ‘ pair of 
crucibles,’ is explained by Jewish commentators as ‘a pot with 
its cover’; © \vTpoTro^e<i indicates a clay tripod, such as is 
occasionally found ; hence EV ‘ range for pots,’ mg. ‘ stewpan ’; 
in any case the utensil was of clay, as it was to be destroyed 
by breaking in pieces. Cp Furnace, § 1 (2). 

For 8. nn 32 , sappdhath , and 9. seldhith, see 

Cruse, i, 3. 

10. ‘eseb, Jer. 22 28(with ndphiis ,‘ broken vessel ’ [RVmg., 
‘pot,’ AV ‘idol’; <TKevo<>, vas fictile ]; cp Idol, § 1 b).. The 
allusion is probably to a broken terra-cotta figurine, a piece of 
modelled clay, cheap and fragile [cp below, § 5 (2)]. 


Besides the express terms already mentioned, earthen 

_ ^ , . vessels, kdle litres (bnrr'^a), of undefined 

4. Potsherds. r ’ , V- • 

form are recorded as being in use :— 

1. For ritual purposes (Nu. 5 i7 Lev. 4550). 

2. For cooking, frequently— -e.g. , Lev. 628 [21], where 
it is clear that they are of unglazed clay, and conse¬ 
quently absorbent of contamination ; cp Ezek. 246 , 
where the metaphor is from cooking, and 4 rust * of AV, 
should be ‘ scum.’ Cp Lev. II 35 AV, ‘ range for pots,’ 
above (§37); and Is. 30 14. Cp Cooking, § 5. 

3. To preserve documents, Jer. 32 14; cp buried 
treasure, 2 Cor. 4 7, which is frequently found thus pro¬ 
tected. 


The word here 's (\/‘ scratch,’ oa-Tpaeov, testa , vas fictile) is 
used of a whole vessel, Prov. 2623 and as adj. Lev. 621 11 33 
14 s 50 15 12, as well as of broken pottery ; as a ladle, Is. 30 14 ; 
as an extemporised brazier, ib ., cp Thomson, The Land and the 
Book , 522(1868); or, on account of the sharpness of its broken 
edges, as a scraper, Job 2 8. 
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All these makeshifts may be commonly observed still 
in the East. 

4. To these we may add the making of concrete 
(mod. Ar. homrah; cp rpn. hasaph , Dan, 233 ff., 
ticTTpaxov, Jictilis, testa ; EV ' clay,’ see § 6 below). 
For this purpose broken potsherds are finely pounded 
and mixed with lime (cp Roman opus Signinum). It 
is as if for this purpose that Jeremiah is directed to 
shatter the ‘potter's vessel’ in Jer. 19 i-u, and the 
process may still be seen on the same spot outside the 
city (Neal, Palestine Explored, 116 ff. [1882]). 

Proverbially, mention is made, especially in the later 
books, of 

1. The plasticity and passivity of clay in the hands 
5 . Proverbial jf. tcr frequently-,.^. , Is. 29.6 

references 45 9 646 Jer. 18 a^i 

_ 2. The fragility of pottery in the 

kiln, Ecclus. 27 s, and in use; frequently— e.g ., Ps. 29 
Eccles. 126 Is. 30 14 45 19 Jer. 19 i-n (cp § 4 [5]) 22a8 
Rev. 227, cp Judg. 7 19/. 

3. Consequently, its small value— e.g ., Lam. 42 Zech. 
4 13 Mt. 27 9. 


4. Its menial uses— e.g. , Ps. 608 2 Thess. 220; but 
not Ps. 6813 AV ‘pots,’ RV ' shcepfolds ’ Che. Ps.W 
‘dunghills’; Ps. 816 AV * pots,' RV ‘basket,’ though 
the reference is, in fact, to work in a brickfield ; see 
below, § 6. 

5. Its dry and dusty texture, Ps. 22 15. 

The manufacture of pottery among the Israelites may 
be outlined from the same later sources, especially Jer, 
18 1-3 Ecclus. 3832-34. 

Clay is usually “1CH, homer; myXos, hitum ; ‘red,’ cp 

"l£n, he mar; atr</> aATOs, bitumen; from the frequent red colour 
of pot-clay, especially of the surface clays of the 

6. Clay. Levantine limestones ; cp our chalk soil ; also 
Bibl.-Aram. REDO (^pn, Dan. 2 33, see § 4 [5]); 
Trr}\6s, lutum; once 13 'a, tit; lutum , Is. 41 25, which is 

properly ‘ mud ’ for sun-dried bricks, Nah. 3 14, or merely ‘ mire.’ 


The clay is kneaded with the feet to the proper 
uniformity and consistency (Wisd. 15 7 Is. 41 25, cp 
Nah. 3 14, where brickmaking is meant, and Ecclus. 
3833 AV m £-, ‘ tempereth with his feet ’). Even prepared 
clay, however, is liable to fail on the wheel (Jer. I84), 
in which case it can be worked up afresh ; or in the 
furnace (Ecclus. 27 5), in which case it is ruined utterly, 
and is cast aside among the ‘ wasters,’ which mark the 
site of many ancient potteries. 


The same clay, *ich, is also used to receive the impress of a 
seal (Job 38 , cp Jer. 3214); and for baked brick, Gen. 

11 3 Is. 459, cp Ezek. 4 1. See Brick. 

According to the MT the bronze castings of king Solomon 
were made in the clay ground between Succoth and Zeredah, in 
the plain of Jordan (2 Ch. 4 17, ev rw irai\€L Trjs yfjs, in argiltosa 
terra , cp i K. 7 46). The text is corrupt (see Adam i.); 
but the Jordan furnishes a strong clay suitable for moulds. 
Cp Babylonia, § 15; Bitumen, Brick, Clav, Seal. 


The potter (usually -nfr, ydscr; repa/xebs, fgulus, 
plastes; ’mould’ ; and not confined to this kind 


7. The potter. 


of manufacture, Is. 46718; also Bibl. 
Aram, pehhiir , -ins I Jigulus , Dan. 241) 


sits at his work, turning the wheel with his feet, and 
modelling the clay revolving upon it with his hands 
(Jer. I83 Ecclus. 3832). Like many other craftsmen, the 
potters in Jerusalem appear to have formed a hereditary 
guild of the bne Shelah (q.v .), which is mentioned in 
1 Ch. 423 at the end of an enumeration of the tribe of 
Judah (see Gederah, 2). 


The Potter’s Field, Aceldama (mod. Hakl ed-Damm), is tradi¬ 
tionally situated in the lower part of the vailey of Hinnom, south 
of Zion, where traces of former potteries are still seen. The 
furnaces of the valley of Hinnom were proverbial, and the area 
in question may have extended as far up the valley, and W. of 
Zion, as the * Gate of Potsherds ’ (Jer. 19 2), if not even as far as 
the ‘ Tower of the Furnaces ’(Neh. 3 11 12 38). .See Aceldama. 

The ‘Gate of Potsherds’ (Jer. 19 2 Kre, RVmgr.) ohtained its 
name perhaps from the waste heaps of these potteries (to which it 
offered direct access from the city), perhaps from general refuse 
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heaps, as this Gate is probably identical with the Dung Gate 
(Neh. 2 13 3 13/), see Harsith, Hinnom [Valley of, § 4 (2)], 
and Jerusalem, § 24, col. 2423. 

The wheel (c;::mn-Sy, dual; M tuv \Ldojv; super 
rotam , Jer. I83, AV n) £- ‘seats,’ ‘frames’ ; rp6\os, rota, 

8. The potter’s F cdu * 38 JV e P V * 1 * * * * ' 6 > a l J t K ' ars 
wheel from the Hebrew to have been origin¬ 

ally of stone, but was, perhaps, also 
later of wood. Two typos of wheel, both known in 
antiquity, and still used 
in the Levant, would suit 
the biblical passages. 

1. That described by Abul- 
walTd, Heb. Roots , Lex. (ed. 

Neubauer, col. 18), ‘The 
instrument is double [expl. 
the dual form] upon which 
the potter turns earthen ves¬ 
sels. It consists of two wheels 
of wood, like a handmill; 
the one is larger, which is 
the lower one ; the other is 
smaller, and this is the upper. 

This instrument is called 
'obndyim “ a pair of stones,” 
although not made of stone, 
hecause of their being like a 
handmill, which is generally 
made of stone.’ In this (fig. 

7), which is the old Egyptian 
type (Wilk. Anc. Eg. 3164; Rosellini, Mon. Civ. PI. L.; 
Leps. Denktn. 2 13 126 ; Erman, Life in Anc. Eg. 457 [figure ] 1 )* 
and persisted in the East, though not in N\V. Africa (Abulwalidj 
t.c .); the lower * wheel ’ is stationary, and serves merely as a 
hase or pivot (Benz. HA 214). 

2. Both wheels revolve with the same vertical axle, to which 

they are fixed at some distance apart. The lower is driven by 
the feet of the potter (Ecclus. 38 29) who sits on a bench (cp the 
interpretation of in Ex. 1 16, and AV»ng. in Jer. 18 3); the 

upper v/heel, as before, supports the clay. This more advanced 
type is first depicted in Greece in the sixth century b.c. ( Annali 
dell ’ Ins tit it to, 1882, pi. U, 2 ; Reinach, Repert. d. I ’ases Grecs , 
1 346), and has spread over all Europe, and many parts of W. 
Asia (fig. 8). It appears to be the wooden wheel of the Talmud 
(pD» cippus , cp 1 K. 7 30 AV ‘ wheels,’ properly trunk of a tree ; 
v'T]©, bar, cp HO, ‘stocks,’ Job 13 27 37 n), and is the common 
type now, in Syria (Thomson, The Land and the Book , 521, at 
Jaffa). Of these alternatives no. 2 suits Ecclus. 38 32 belter than 
no. 1, as the wheel here is turned wdth the feet, but no. 1 by the 
hand, either of the potter or of an attendant (as in Harrison’s 
w ork cited below, n. 1) ; in Jer. 18 3 either interpretation may 
be assumed. 



Fig. 7.—Potter’s wheel turned by 
the hand. Egypt; about 
1800 b.c. 



9. The kiln. 


The kiln {rapavos, Ecclus. 27 s 3834) in which pottery 
is baked is not clearly distinguished from the furnace of 
the metallurgist, or the oven of the 
baker. See Furnace. The ‘ burning 
fiery furnace ’ of Nebuchadrezzar seems, from its large 

chamber, in which 
four men could walk, 
its side door (Ovpa, 
ostium), and its 
moderate normal 
heat, to have been a 
pot- or brick - kiln, 
such as David may 
be supposed to have 
used as an instru¬ 
ment of torture js 1 ?;?, 

{malben ; 7r\u'0eiot', 
fornax laleraria, 2 S. 
12 31 ; cp Jer. 43 9 

Nah. 3 14). 2 On this 
mode of punishment 
see Ahab, 2 (col. 93), 
Furnace. The pot¬ 
ter’s kilns represented 
on Egyptian (Wilk. Anc . Eg. 299192; Rosellini, 
Mon. Civ. 2251; Leps. Denkm. 2 126) and early Greek 
monuments ( Ann . d. Inst., 1882, pi. U, 1) are, how- 


Fig. 8 . —Potter’s wheel, turned by 
the foot, showing the two stones. 
Egypt, Ptolemaic. 


1 Cp (in Greece) Harrison and MacColl, Greek Case Paint - 

ings, 9. 

4 But see Brick, § 1, n. 3 ; David, § 11 c. ii., and especially 

Crit. Bib. 
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ever, on a much smaller scale (fig. 9). Von lhering 
(.Evolution of the Aryan , 100, 416) points out the daily 
necessity for public kilns, when business documents 
were preserved, as in Babylonia, on tablets of baked clay. 

Though the name of Nebuchadrezzar’s furnace refers 
to its smoke, a clear fire and a clean kiln are essential 
to the production of fine pottery, and must be maintained 
night and day (Kcclus. 3834). 

The glazing in Kcclus. 3834 EV (xptVpux [B a NA], 
X&picrfJ-a [B* b ], linitionem ) is properly a smearing with 

10. Glazing ei . ther slip or paint ‘ Smearin S with 
and glass° S ^ p * s cornmon * in Palestine as else- 
® * where, on all but the commonest sorts 

of vessels, but would not call for special remark in this 
context. Smearing with paint — especially paint of a 
warm red colour, smeared over the whole surface of the 
vessel, and frequently polished by hand — is characteristic 
of the earlier ' Amorite’ pottery (§ 2) and persists to a 
late date. If x&P L<J b La be read, something of the nature 

of a pattern must be understood (§ 2). 

Actual vitrified glazing is rarely, if ever, found on 
Palestinian pottery before Roman times. The char- 




F1G.9. —Potter’s kiln ; elevation and conjectural section. Early 
Greek: the Egyptian kiln is narrower and taller, and has 
no dome. 


acteristic Egyptian glazed faience was imitated in 
Cyprus, and perhaps also in Phoenicia, from at least 
the beginning of the Jewish kingdom ; and glazed 
earthenware has been found occasionally on Jewish 
sites, but never of certainly native fabric, or of clearly 
pre-exilic date. The 1 earthen vessel overlaid with 
silver dross ’ of Prov. 2623 AV has been interpreted of a 
crucible, or broken potsherd, on which dross has been 
spilt ; but the Hebrew implies intentional 4 overlaying * 
(cp 1 K. 620), and the use of dross or slag as glaze, 
though unsubstantiated, is not in itself unlikely, whether 
merely as a tour de force , or as a means of imitating a 
metallic lustre like the bucchero nei'o of early Greece and 
Italy. 

Glass [<?.v.] itself hardly comes into use in Palestine before 
late Ptolemaic times, though opaque coloured glass was made in 
Egypt under the eighteenth dynasty, and imitated in Cyprus 
and elsewhere. For Palestinian specimens of the later transparent 
glass see Bliss and Dickie, Excav . at Jerus. 362, and Per.-Chip. 
op. cit. 1 358/ fig. 251/ j. L . M . 


POUND. 1 . Afdni (HJD; mn<\. mina or mna), Ezra 
3 69, etc. Cp Maneh, and see Weights and Measures. 

2. Atrpa, Jn. 123 1939. See Weights and Measures. 

POWDERS OF THE MERCHANT (^Oh H ; 
konioptcon MypeTOy [BNA, -eyiKoy pulveris 
pigmentarii), mentioned along with myrrh and frankin¬ 
cense (Cant. 36 f). See Perfume. 

POWER OF GOD (Acts 8 10), POWERS (Rom. 838 
1 Cor. 1524 Eph. I21). There were many duvdfxeis, or 
angelic ‘powers,’ of the same class, but of different 
degrees ; Simon Magus, however, passed as ‘ that power 
of God which is called Great ’ (RV). It has been pro¬ 
posed to take megale (fieyaXT}) as a transliteration of the 
Samaritan name of the ' power’ (n^jq or — i.e., ‘ he 

who reveals’). 1 But Deissmann ( Bibelstudien , 19, n. 6) 
quotes from a papyrus this invocation, 4 I invoke thee 
as the greatest power which is appointed in heaven by 
the Lord God.” 2 See Simon Magus ; Angel, § 1. 

PRAHTOR. On the Roman office of praetor (i.e., 
prceitor , 4 he w-ho goes before,’ 4 a leader’), originally a 
military title, and in classical times a designation of the 
highest magistrates in the Latin towns, the reader may 
consult the w r orks of Marquardt, Mommsen, and 
others ; a compendious account will be found in 
J. G. Frazer's article 4 Proctor’ in Ency. I3ritA 9 ) 19 655 f. 

In Acts 16 20 22 25 for <jt parity ol (RV ‘magistrates’) 
RV in s- has 4 Gk. praetors.’ The meaning of this note 
is that crrpaTTjyoL, the Greek name for the highest 
magistrates in a Roman colony, corresponded to the 
Lat. p7-cetores. 4 The title praetors was not technically 
accurate, but was frequently employed as a courtesy 
title for the supreme magistrates of a Roman colony' 
(Ramsay, St. Paul , 218). In Acts 16 19, however, 
there is already mention of the rulers (< 5 t pxovres), so 
that the further mention of the praetors (< rrpaTTjyoi ) is 
matter for surprise. Meyer-Wendt, Comm. 281, ex¬ 
plains dpxovTes as 4 the more general,’ arparTjyoL 4 the 
more specialised ’ expression. Ramsay admits the 
difficulty of the text. 

‘It is hardly possible,’ Ramsay says, ‘that v. 19 f. have the 
final form that the writer would have given them. The expres¬ 
sion halts between the Greek form and the Latin, between the 
ordinary Greek term for the supreme board of magistrates in 
any city (apxovTe?), and the popular Latin designation (oTpaTijyot, 
preetores), as if the author had not quite made up his mind 
which he should employ.. Either of the clauses bracketed 3 is 
sufficient in itself; and it is hardly possible that a writer, whose 
expression is so concise, should have intended to leave in his 
text two clauses which say exactly the same thing’ (217 f). 

Ramsay’s conclusion, with regard to the authorship of 
the narrative that 4 as usual, Luke moves on the plane of 
educated conversation in such matters, and not on the 
plane of rigid technical accuracy ; he w rites as the 
scene was enacted,’ is hardly satisfactory. M. A. C. 

PR^TORIUM {rrpAiTCopiON ; Syr. transliterates 
pr(a)etorium), meaning originally the tent of the com- 

1 Meaning mander of an arm y ( Liv - 3 5 ), came to 

~^ be applied to the residence, whether fixed 

of the term. r 1 . . , r r 

or provisional, of the governor of a pro¬ 
vince (Cic. Verr. ii. 428), and even to the large country 
villas of noble Romans (Suet. Calig. 37 ; see Rich, 
Diet, of Gk. and Rom. Antiqq.). In the NT it seems 
to be used of the royal palaces as being temporary 
residences of the procurators. Thus in Acts 2335 
7 rpaiT. t. ’HpySou is taken to mean the palace of Herod 
in Caesarea (AV 4 Herod’s judgment-hall,’ RV 4 Herod’s 
palace’). According to Meyer, the same is meant by 
TTpaiTikpiov in Phil. 1 13 (AV ‘palace’); but Lightfoot 
has contended strongly for the meaning 4 praetorian 
guards' (see Philippians , 97-100). Further, some 
scholars (Keim) suppose the word to be used in the 
Gospel narrative of Herod’s palace at Jerusalem. 

1 E. Klost. Probl. im Aposteltexte , 15 ff. 

2 eiriKa\ovfJLCLt are rrfv /xeyto-Tiji/ Svva/juv tjji/ cp tu ovpai/cS vno 
KvpLOv 6eov T€Tayfxevr)v (Pap. Par. bibl. nat. 1275^). 

3 They are : [and dragged them into the agora before the 
magistrates] and [and bringing them to the presence of the 
praetors]. 
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The passages are Mk. 15 i 6 (EV ‘ Prastorium ’) 
Mt. 2727 (AV ‘the common hall’) Jn. I828 (AV ‘the 
. TJ . hall of judgment') 33 (AV ‘judgment 

2 . Its occur- hair) {* AV •judgment hall'). RV 
rence in tne j ias , p a j ace * everywhere, except Mk. 

gospels. vv h ere this rendering is placed in the 
margin. But even if we could consider the accounts 
in these passages reliable, the reference might more 
plausibly be supposed to be to the fortress of Antonia. 
As is justly pointed out in Meyer-Weiss, Mcitth. 484, 
Herod’s palace would be reserved for his own use. 
The earliest of these passages (Mk. 15 16), however, 
is very vague. Jesus is said to have been led away by 
the soldiers ' within the court, which is the Proetorium ’ 
(!<ru> ttjs avXrjs, 5 eaTiv irpairdopiov). Here, as Brandt 
says, the words ‘ which is the Pnetorium ’ are a strange 
addition and do not fit well into the text, whatever 
interpretation we may give to them. ‘ They are a 
gloss occasioned by the text of Matthew ’ ( Evang. 
Gesch. 107). Mt., not understanding the words £cru> 
Trjs ai/Xrjs, improves the story by laying the scene at 
the headquarters of the Roman garrison (Mt. 2/27, 
TrapaXaf}6vTe$ rbv T jjaovv ei$ rb irpairdopiov avvrjyayov 
eir' avrbv 6 Xtjp ttjv aireipav). An editor of Mk. added 
the gloss after comparing the two accounts. 

In Lk. the passage is wanting. But the Third Gospel 
tells us of a trial before Herod of which no mention is 
made in the other gospels. Several 
' circumstances in this narrative (the 
mockery by the soldiers, the gorgeous 
robe) suggest that it owes its origin to Mk. 15 16 = 
Mt. 2727. Lk. , we may suppose, had some form of 
Mk. before him. The words seemed to him to suggest 
that the scene of the mockery by the soldiers took place 
in the palace of Herod. He therefore introduces Herod 
himself into the narrative. That he realised the 
difficulty of the task is shown by such apologetic 
touches as 236 f. 12. In our earliest source, therefore, 
it seems very doubtful whether we have in the gospels 
any reference to the prastorium. On the narrative in 
the Fourth Gospel see Pavement. 

Westcott (St. John , Introduction, p. xii) seems to see no 
difficulty in the narratives. On the other hand, Brandt (Die 
Evang . Gesch. 167 Jf.\ O. Holtzmann (Leben Jesu, 378 
espec. n. 2), and R6ville (Le Quatrieme Evangile, 265) point 
out divergences and difficulties in the accounts of the trial 
and death of Jesus as given in the Synoptists and in Jn. which 
seem to require us to treat this part of the Gospel story with 
some caution. It should be added that certain features in the 
narratives were perhaps suggested by the ceremonies connected 
with the sacrifice of the corn- and wine-god. See Frazer, GB ( 2 ) 
(2 171^, cp. 3 138^), and Grant Allen, Evol. 0/ the Idea of 
God (ch. 14 JJ). M. A. C. 


3. The account 
in Lk. 


. .PRAYER. 1. The ordinary word for 'to pray,’ 
PPBnn, hithpallel, which, like the word for ‘prayer,’ 
n^sn. tUphilldh , occurs in writings of all dates, has a 

root (^G, Arab, phalla) meaning ' to rend ’ (see Wellh. 
IJCiW 102, Reste Arabischen Heidentums (2) , 126). 

This may possibly throw a light on the original meaning of 
tephillah (cp § 5). In illustration, cp Syr. rjaianx, etkkalsaph, 
lit. ‘ to cut oneself' (WRS, Eel. Sem.ft) 321, 337) ; 
1 . Words, also nunn* hithgbded (see below), 1 K. 1828 Jer. 

41 5, and [so 0 J Hos. 7 14 (Karerep-vovTO ; 4 for corn 
and wine they cut themselves’). See Cuttings (§ 1 adfn.), and 
compare with what is there said (§ 2) as to the significance of 
cuttings of the flesh Robertson Smith referred to above. If this 
is correct, we may contrast tephillah with the Ass. ikribu , 
‘ prayer,' from fkarabu , 4 to show favour/ also 4 to do homage,’ 
unless, with some, we suppose an original form ikribu from 
V kardbu, 4 to draw near.’ See Muss-Arnolt, s.v. ikribu, and 
cp Franz Del. on Ps. 7327 f * 

That ‘prayer, 1 as conceived by the early Israelites, 
really had a connection with cuttings of the flesh is at 
once suggested by the later use of mEaia, ' totdpholh ,’ for 
the lepkillin, or ‘ phylacteries,’ if these prayer-bands are 
really a substitute for the sacred marks punctured in the 
flesh of a worshipper in primitive times (see Frontlets ; 
Cuttings, § 7). 

Compare also a striking emendation of Klostermann in 1 K. 
1721 . It is usual to render TlCn’l (© eve<f>v(rr)o-e [??], Vg. *ex- 
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pandit se atque mensus est ’) in that passage 1 stretched himself,* 
(EV ; so Kautzsch, Kittel.etc.), which appears to rest ultimately 
on a comparison of Ar. madda t 4 trahendo extendit.' The sug¬ 
gested reading gives this sense, ‘And he cut himself for the boy 
three times, and called on Yahwe, and said/ etc. (j and q are 
frequently confounded.) In the parallel story in 2 K. 434 the 
same word -pun'l may also be read for the vui (® L gives both 
crwenaptyev and iyaa6) of MT ; in i K. I842 inj’i is more 
plausible, because of nsiN which follows (but cp § 2). That in 
the case of Elisha the effectual prayer precedes, whilst in that of 
Elijah it follows, the physical act, makes no difference: the 
prayer in either case -interprets the ritual cutting. Elsewhere 
(see Prophecy, § 6 f) it has been shown that Elijah and Elisha 
very possibly came from the Negeb, and that the priests of Baal 
who ^cut themselves’ (1 K. 18 28) were probably Jerahmeelites. 
Elijah may therefore have ‘cut himself’; the story of Elijah has 
older and more recent details. At any rate, the ‘cuttings’ of 
the priests of Baal were connected with the prayer, 4 O Baal, 
answer us.’ 

2. Akin, apparently, to ^snn» hithpallel , in root¬ 
meaning is my, 'dthar, Hiph. vnyn ; whence a'tara, 
atira, to sacrifice (see Wellh. JJGW 103 n. ; Rested 
126, n. 5, and 142, n. 2). 

In the Hexateuch only in J (Gen. 2521 , etc.) ; cp Judg. 138 . 
But also in late passages, Job 22 27 33 26. Hence Niph. my> to 
hear prayer, Gen. 2521 0 )> 2 S. 2114 2425 I s - 19 22, also in 1 Ch. 
and Ezra. On "\nj Zeph. 3 10, EV 4 my suppliants,’ Vg. 

4 supplices mei/ but A. B. Davidson (Camb. Bible) 4 mine odours 
(II TinicV see ZATW IO203 and Crit. Bib. The reading is 
hardly safe. 

3. A different metaphor underlies ['JS] H^n, hilldh \Rne\ ‘to 
mollify, appease ’ (v^n^n, Arab. Aram. 1 to be sweet or pleasant*), 
Ex. 32 n 1 S. 13 12 Mai. I9 Ps. 45 13, etc. 

4. |3nnn, hithhannen , to seek or implore favour (v'pn, 4 to be 
inclined towards, to be favourable’), 1 K. 8334759 Hos. 12 5 
Job8 5; whence nsnfl, t e hinndh , Ps. 610 55 2 and pJHP), tahaniin, 
Jer. 3 2i Ps. 806 , for both EV 4 supplication.' 

5 * , pdga\ prop, ‘to meet,’ ‘come upon/ Ruth 116 Jer. 

7 16 27 18. In Is. 53 12 59 16 Jer. 3625, EV assigns the sense ‘to 
intercede’ to the Hiphil, y'J2n 3 hut this cannot well be sus¬ 
tained ; ‘to interpose’ would be safer. 

6. xyn» he'd (Aram.) Dan. 614, etc. Cp ny;j, ‘to seek an 
oracle,* Is. 21 12! (?). 

7* seld, prop. 4 to bow’; cp. Ass. sullii, ‘to beseech’; 

Aram, (in Pael), Dan. C n Ezra 6 iof. 

8 . niVb’, sihdh, Job 154 (AVmg. ‘speech’; RVmg. ‘medita¬ 
tion’); Ps. H99799, 4 meditation.’ On the former passage, 
see § 5. 

9. UU 7 , Idhas , AV™g. 4 secret speech ’; RVmg. 4 Heb., whisper ’ 
Is. 26 16. But see SBOT (Heb.) ad loc., and cp Magic. 

10. nri, rinnah, ‘a piercing cry/ 1 K. 828 (R D ), Jer. 

14 12, 4 when they fast I will not hear their cry,’ linden, Jer. 7 16 
11 14 Ps. 17 1 61 2. In Hebrew rinnah is used both of shouts 
of joy and of the cry of suppliants ; in Arabic, the root is used 
mainly of plaintive cries (Eel. Sem.P) 432, n. 2). 

11. Hyp, shwua', 4 to cry for help,’ e.g. t Job 30 20 Ps. 28 2 [1]; 
with noun nyi^, saw'ah , Jer. 8 19 Pss. IS 7, etc. 

12. pyi, zd'ak , same meaning, e.g., Ps. 22 6 [5]. 

Besides many other more or less complete synonyms, such 
as Inin', D'n^Nl rn. ddras[' Eldhim , Vahwek], 4 to seek or have 
recourse to,’ e.g., Ps. 34 5 [4], 4 1 sought ('nsm) Yahwe, and he 
answered me.’ 

I 3* Ininh 'DnI bikkes['dthi, Yahweh 1 , 4 to seek God,’ e.g., 
Jer. 29 12 13, ^Vsnn, hithpallel, and C’pp, bikkes, parallel. 

14. Nip, hard, 4 to call,’ e.g., Ps. 4 4 [3] 28 1. 

i5- c’SJ sdphak nephes, 1 S. 11 5 Ps. 4*2 5 [4]; 33 1 ? -£»?, 

sdphak lebhdbh , Ps. 62 9 [8] Lam. 2 19 ; and n'i:* sdphak 
Siah, Ps. 102 1 (title), 143 3, 4 to pour out the soul, the heart, a 
complaint.' 

The commonest Greek word is evxofjiai, irpoacvxofiai, irpo- 
Aeop.cu is specially frequent in Lk. and Acts ; ierjtn? is 
also found there, but is commoner in the epistles. Airew, 4 to 
ask’ (cp Plat. Euthyph. 14, evx €(r & ai Uotu'] aiTeci' tov? 0 eov$) 
is also occasionally foqnd, e.g., Mt. 687711 18 19 Jn. 14 14 16 26 
(note distinction from epwraw), Jas. 1 5 f. 1 Jn. 3 22. 

Note also emaryxdvw, 4 to intercede (for or against any one),’ 
Rom. 827 34 11 2 Heb. 7 25 ; also 4 to pray,’ Wisd. 16 28 ;^i>irepev- 
Tvyxnveiv, 4 to intercede (for),’ Rom. 826; with noun eVreufis, 
1 Tim. 2 1 4 5. 

Lastly [lAcereuw], Jxenjpia, 4 supplication/ 2 Macc. 9 18 Heb. 
57. 

No attitude or gesture was prescribed for prayer. 
..... . The attitudes and gestures adopted were 

• es ’ those natural to Orientals (cp the Assyrian 

and Egyptian monuments). A man might stand or kneel 
or perhaps sit. 
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For the first of these attitudes, see i S. 1 26 1 K. 8 22 54 2 Ch. 
6 13 Dan. 610 Mt. 65 Mt. 11 25 Lk. 18 11 ; for the second, 1 K. 
854 2 Ch. 6 13 Ezra 9 5 Dan. <5 jo [11] Lk. 2241 Acts 7 60 ; for the 
third, 1 Ch. 17 16(prayerful meditation?). 

Whether standing or kneeling, the suppliant either 
lifted up his hands (Ps. 282 134 2 Lam. 219 841 2 Macc. 

3 20), or spread them out (Ex. 929 Is. 115 1 K. 8 22 2 Ch. 
612 f. Ez. 95), originally no doubt towards the altar, 1 
but afterwards (1 K. S2254 Lam. 841) towards heaven. 
There were indeed exceptions to this, as when, to ex¬ 
press deep contrition, a man smote with his hands on 
his breast (Lk. 1813 2848 w’here the Curetonlan and 
Lewis-Gibson add in both passages, saying, 4 Woe to 
us, what has befallen us ! woe to us for our sins'); or 
when, for a reason which we cannot easily determine, 
Elijah is said to have ' bowed himself down (inn) to the 
earth, and put his face between his knees’ (1 K. I842) ; 
or when the whole body was prostrated on the ground 
(Gen. 2426 Ex. 348 Neh. 86 [ns-iR C'en nnntri np'i], 
Judith 91). On the so-called tephillui or phylacteries see 
Frontlets. 

The exceptional attitude of Elijah in 1 K. IS 42 may perhaps 
represent the intensity of his feeling ; ‘ he prays with body and 
soul is Gunkel’s explanation, approved by Kittel. Rosch, 
however, connects it with some rain-charm, and but for the 
following word nsiR farsdh) we might conjecture that Elijah, 
like the priests of Baal, performed a ritual cutting. The text 
may not be quite complete. Delitzsch quotes this passage to 
illustrate the phrase in Ps. 35 13, ‘ and my prayer turned back 
into my bosom’— i.e., as he (with the French translator Perret- 
Gentil) explains, 4 1 prayed with my head drooping over my 
breast.' If this is to be admitted, the canons of exegesis are 
strangely pliable. But can it be admitted when the whole con* 
text of Ps. 35 13 is so strongly corrupt, as the present writer at 
least hopes to have shown ( PsA 2 ), ad loc .)? 

In early times sacrifice and prayer often went hand 
in hand ; 2 the latter supplied the interpretation of the 

3 Times former (Gen. 128 2625 etc.). Still, prayer 
forms * was not to sacrl ^ ce > an d prayer, as 

, ’ well as in sacrifice, the individual had 

° * much more freedom than afterwards. It 
was the need of religious organisation in all departments 
of life that introduced a change both into public and 
into private prayer. Three times in the day were 
specially appointed for prayer, 3 morning, the time of 
the afternoon sacrifice (about 3 p. m.), and evening. 

For the second of these, compare (with Dalman) Dan. 9 21 
Ezra 95 Judith 91 Acts 3 1 IO330 (see PREfi) 7 11 and cp 
Day, § 2 ; Schiirer, GJVfi) 2 293, n. 40 ; ET ii. 1 290n. 248). 

Only once in the Bible are the three times for prayers 
referred to, viz. in Dan. 610 [n], where Daniel is said to 
have 4 kneeled upon his knees three times a day, and 
prayed (n^so), and given thanks before his God, because 
he had been wont to do it beforetime.' Some quote 
also Ps. 5518 [17] ; it is uncertain however (1) whether 

4 in the evening, in the morning, and at noonday' does 
not merely mean 4 all day long’ (so Hupf., Del., 
Dalman), and (2) whether the text is correct. A similar 
uncertainty as to the text of Ps. 54 [3] should make us 
hesitate to quote that passage as referring to the prayers 
connected with the morning-sacrifice. It may be quite 
true that, as Wellhausen puts it (7/G< 3 ) 102), 4 the altar 
was the wishing-place, and the sacrifice often the intro¬ 
duction to the bringing of some request before the deity,’ 
but it may reasonably be doubted whether in a moment 
of high excitement a psalmist would have supported a 
fervent appeal to Yahwe by a reference to his presence 
(or to the presence of the true Israel) at the morning 
sacrifice. We can, however, refer to Ps. 141 2 4 Let my 
prayer stand before thee as incense ; mine uplifted hands 
as an evening oblation. ’ 

May we suppose that the custom of saying the first 
prayer 4 — i.e. the benediction tin tsv, and the Shema (a 
compound of three sections of the Pentateuch) 5 —at 

1 Nowack, Heb. Arch. 2 260 (cp Illustration 7, 1 122). 

p See Tiele, Gifford Lectures, 2nd ser. lect. 6. 

3 See Hamburger, Real-encycl.desjud. 2, ‘Morgen-, Mincha-, 
Abend-gehet.' 

4 Cp Gratz, Gesch. 2 2, p. 419; Zunz, Gottesdienstl. 
Vortrdgei 2 ), 382. 

6 Dt. 64-9, with 1113-21, and Nu. 15 37-41. 
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dawn, has any historical relation to the Zoroastrian 
usage of praying at daybreak, which we may of course 
assume to be much older than the forms of prayer given 
in the Khorda Avesta? It is not absolutely necessary 
to do so. Zealous piety might be supposed to delight 
in 4 preventing ’ the sun. The author of Wisdom (16 28) 
clearly thought it a natural duty 4 to prevent the sun 
to give God thanks, and at the dayspring to pray 
(ivTvyxdveiv) unto him.’ But the contents of the bene¬ 
diction tin -isv certainly favour the vie\v that it had partly 
a polemical reference to the fire-worship of Zoroastri¬ 
anism, 1 and w'e may perhaps infer from the strange 
statement in Jos. BJ ii. 85, ‘[they offer] to it certain 
prayers which they have received from their forefathers, 
as though making a supplication for its rising' (7 rarpiovs 
rivas ds avrov [sc. rbv TjXtoo] &<nrcp iKerevovres 

avcLTeiXcu) that the Essenes were specially strict in their 
early prayers, and justified them by the symbolism of 
the dawn. 2 It is conceivable that some persons may 
have misunderstood this. 4 The biographer of Akbar 
tells us how his hero “has been called a Zoroastrian, 
because he recognised in the sun the sign of the presence 
of the Almighty,” and we all know how' in Tertullian’s 
time a familiar Christian custom received an equally 
gross misinterpretation.' 3 

The Mishna (Yomd, 5i) tells us that eight Bene¬ 
dictions were spoken in the temple on the Day of 
Atonement in the morning. From the description in 
J. Yom . 44 b , they resembled the last four of the 
4 Eighteen Benedictions. ’ This famous liturgical prayer, 
the composite character of which is w'ell known, together 
with the H&binenu and the Faddish, are given in a 
convenient form by Dalman (cp § 6). There were also 
at an early date special prayers for Sabbaths, new 
moons, festivals, and half-festivals, and as we learn 
from Ber. 44 (/. Ber. 8 a, 9) shorter formulae appro¬ 
priated to journeys. 

Words of prayers, however, are not wanting in the 
OT itself; see, e.g., Dt.365^ (liturgical), 1 K. 823^ 
Is. 63i5 ff. Ezra 96 ff. and Dan. 94 ff. 'There are 
also very interesting prayers and aspirations in the 
Book of Jeremiah (e.g., 1120 147-9 1819 ff. 2012), 
though it is possible that, where the prayers are in the 
name of Israel (e.g., 14 7-9), they may belong not to 
Jeremiah himself, but to a supplementer (cp Jeremiah 
[Book], § 18). And there are the prayers of the 
Psalter, underlying many of which some have ventured 
to suppose earlier poetic prayers indited in the name of 
individuals. This theory is perhaps too hazardous 
to be recommended. 4 The individualistic interpreta¬ 
tion, however, naturally arose at a later time, and 
the Talmud contains many prayers of individual 
Rabbis. 

That Hebrew should be the traditional language of 
prayer is not surprising. Not only piety, but a regard 
for the clearness and correctness of religious ideas may 
have justified the great teachers of the first three 
centuries of our era in preferring Hebrew prayers. 
Still, in Alexandria and some of the Hellenised cities of 
Palestine (e.g., Caesarea) the prayers of the Jews were 
offered in Greek. The subject led to keen discussion 

1 The Zoroastrian precept was, 4 Three times a day one must 
worship, standing opposite the sun ’ ( Pahlavi Texts, SBE, 
t. iii.). The first prayer was to he at daybreak. Cp Koran, 
ur. 17 80, 4 Be thou steadfast in prayer from the declining of 
the sun until the dusk of the night, and the reading of the dawn; 
verily the reading of the dawn is ever testified to.’ Nowhere in 
the Koran are the five traditional 4 prescribed ’ (Ar ,fa>d) times 
of prayer referred to. In Sur. 11 116 the 4 two ends of the day 
and the (former and latter) parts of the night ’ are mentioned ; 
in 30 17, morning, noon, and evening. 

- Cp Enoch’s early prayer (Eth. Enoch S3 11 84). 

3 OPs. 448, referring to Malleson, Akbar, p. 164 ; Tylor, 
Prim. Cult. 2387. 

4 See Psalms, §§ 6 37. Schechter’s remark, 4 The in¬ 
convenient psalms of the later periods were easily neutralised by 
divesting them of all individualistic tendency,’ i.e., by those 
Christian scholars who had adopted a low theory of the spiritual 
position of Judaism (JQR 8 [18-6] 374), can scarcely be meant 
to apply to all Christian scholars of this country. 
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in the syncdrium. 1 It may also be noticed that the 

early Judaism drew no sharp distinction between 
‘prayers’ and ' praises, ’ and that in Ps. 7220 (if rnSsn 
is correct) we actually find the ‘ Davidic ’ Psalter 
designated ‘the prayers of David the son of Jesse,' 
praises or thanksgivings and petitions being alike re¬ 
garded as modes of influencing God— i.e. tephilloth (cp 
^srri, i S. 2 i, Jon. *22 [i]). Five psalms also are ex¬ 
pressly entitled rt^sn, ‘prayer’ ( 17 , 18 , 90 , 102 , 142 ), 
or six including the Psalm of 1 labakkuk, and one of 
these (102) is specially called 'a psalm of the afflicted, 
when he is overwhelmed, and poureth out his com¬ 
plaint before Yabw6,’ presupposing, some think, an 
individualistic interpretation of the psalms, and the 
existence of a collection, in which psalms were classified 
according to their applicability to particular states of 
mind, and therefore for private use. 2 It is strange but 
true that certain psalms, like the Vedic and Zoroastrian 
hymns, came at last to be regarded as charms. 

One may admit that an equal value was not supposed 
to attach to all prayers. In the days preceding the 
great outpouring of the Spirit it could not well have 
been otherwise. The prayer of a prophet had a value 
such as that of no other man could claim. 

See i K. 1836/^! 2 K. 10 4 (— Is. 374) Am. 725 Jn. 18 20; 
also Ex. 8 nff. (.Moses and Aaron), I)t. O20 (Moses for Aaron), 
1 S. 7 q (Samuel for the people) ; cp Jer. 15 1 Ps. 006. 

Hence the awfulness of the divine prohibition in Jer. 
7 16 11 14. James, however, ventures on the statement 
that ‘ the supplication of a righteous man availeth much 
in its working’ (tto\u tcrxeet dlrjais Sikcliov ivepyovfiivr}), 
and confirms it by a reference to the prophet Elijah 
(Jas. 5i6f). Similarly, Judith being a pious woman 
(yvvT) evaefiris) is asked to pray for the people of Bethulia 
(Judith 8 31). 

As to the place where prayer might be made, it is 
evident that in every period (see e.g. , Gen. 24 26 [J] 
4 Places ^ zra ^ 5 wherever a faithful Israelite 
might be, there he might meet his God in 
prayer. ‘Call upon me in the day of trouble’ (Ps. 
5015) certainly did not mean only in temple or syna¬ 
gogue. Favourite places in the later period were the 
house-top (Judith 8536 9 i IO2 Acts IO9 ; in Judith 
S5, a tent, i.e. , perhaps booth, on the roof) ; the upper 
chamber (virepcpov : Dan. 6n [Aram, rr^y = Heb. 
,T^], Tob. 817 [cp v. n], cp 2 S. I833) ; the inner 
chamber (rapLeiov : Mt. 67 24 26 Lk. 12 3 24); mountains 
(1 K. I842 Mt. 14 23 Mk. 646 Lk. 612); the sea-side 
or the river-side (see below) ; and, we may presume, 
gardens or plantations of trees, such as Gethsemane. 
Naturally, however, sanctuaries were the chief places 
‘where prayer was wont to be made.’ Such a place 
existed on the Mount of Olives (2 S. 1532 ; see De¬ 
struction, Mount of) ; such a place, too, in early 
days was the temple at Shiloh (r S. 1 10-13). In later 
times great efficacy was attached (see J. Ber. 81) to 
prayer in the synagogues or proseuchae , which were 
sometimes roofed, sometimes roofless, ‘ like theatres ’ 
(Epiphanius), sometimes by the sea, sometimes by the 
river side. 

Cp Jos. Ant. xiv. 1023 (decree of the city Halicarnassus), 
[‘as many men and women of the Jews as are willing so to 
do . . . ] may make their proseuchae at the seaside, according 
to the customs of their forefathers,’ ra? 7rpo*rev;(a? jroieicrtfai napa 
ttj daAd<r<rri Kara to narpiov ; also the somewhat obscure 
passage Acts 16 13 (Paul at Philippi), napa nora/xbi/ ov evo/j.i£ofxev 
npocrevYrji> eLai (n [ A | lH] C ; RV, ‘ where we supposed ihere 
was a place of prayer’), or ov e»/op.i<JeTo npooevxq eivat (EHLP ; 
AV, ‘ where prayer was wont to be made ’). 3 See Synagogue. 

1 Hamburger, R E, 2 353. 

2 More probably, however, is to be understood collectively, 
like HI in Ps. 34 7 and JV3JO in 3714 4018 and similar 

passages. 

3 Tertullian (Ad Nationes, 100 13) speaks of the ‘orationes 

litorales’ of the Jews; cp also De Jejuniis , 10016, ‘quum 

omissis templis per omne litus quocunque in aperto aliquando 
jam precem ad caelum mittunt.’ Cf Wetstein, Nov. Test ., note 

on Acts 16 13. 


But above all other places of prayer stood the temple 
at Jerusalem (Is. 567, * my house is called [ = is] a 
house of prayer’; cp Lk. 18 10 Acts 3 i). Those who 
could not go to this holy house, could at least stretch 
forth their hands towards it and towards the holy city 
(1 K.838 2 Ch. 634 Dan. 610 [n] Tob. 3 n 1 Esd. 
458; but Ps. 5 7 [8] 28 1 [2] 1342 1 have a different 
meaning) ; one may compare the kibla of the Moham¬ 
medans. This substitute for bodily presence in the 
temple was not without importance for the development 
of a purer religion. It enabled Jews of a more advanced 
piety to superadd to the conception of a spiritual 
Israel that of a spiritual temple, and with this was 
naturally combined the conception, which we find in 
a group of psalms, of a spiritual sacrifice. 2 

Let us now look back, and see the contrast between 
past and present. If it be true that the wortl tfphillak 

5. Retrospect. ? ri S i " a,,y im P ,ie u d ,h « blood-shecldings 
r by which men thought (by sympathetic 
magic ?) to influence the Deity, it will be readily seen 
what a prolonged effort was needed to purify and trans¬ 
form the popular conception. It is in a prophecy of 
Isaiah (Is. 1 15) that we first find a truly moral prayer 
insisted upon, but the prophet cannot have been the 
first to draw the all-important distinction between 
acceptable and unacceptable prayer; Isaiah like all 
other reformers must have had his predecessors (cp 
Gen. 241215, but hardly 1823^!), who held that magic 
spells (such as to the last were customary in Babylonia) 
were inconsistent with the elementary principles of true 
religion. Frazer has recently told us that ‘ in so far as 
religion assumes the world to be directed by conscious 
agents who may be turned from their purpose by 
persuasion, it stands in fundamental antagonism to 
magic as well as to science, both of which take for 
granted that the course of nature is determined, not by 
the passions or caprice of personal beings, but by the 
operation of immutable laws acting mechanically.’ 3 
But the prophetic religion, and its successor, the 
religion of the best Jews and the best Christians, is 
fundamentally opposed, equally with that described by 
Frazer, not indeed to science, 4 but at any rate to all 
survivals of magic. 5 And this prophetic religion, taught 
and practised in its purity by Jesus, pervades all the 
finest of the post-exilic books of the OT. As regards 
the saeredness of places the writers have not indeed 
emancipated themselves completely from archaic 
tradition; but as regards magic spells they have. 
Hence, whilst even in Zoroastrianism the conception of 
magic still lowered the character of public prayer, 6 in 
the best and truest Judaism such a conception is 
entirely absent. 

The Book of Job is perhaps more advanced, re¬ 
ligiously, than the Psalter, representing as it does 
rather a circle (or circles) of thinkers than the society 
of pious Israelites. One of the interlocutors in this 
book calls prayer a ‘complaint before God’ 7 (Job 

1 The worshippers here spoken of were not outside of the 
temple in its larger sense ; they turned, however, towards the 
Vdvi in its narrower sense, i.e., the Tin, which in Ps. 282 Driver 
{Par. Psalter) analogically renders ‘chancel.’ 

2 Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, 251. 

3 Golden Bought, 1 63. By ‘religion’ Frazer understands 
‘ a propitiation or conciliation of powers superior to man which 
are believed to direct and control the course of nature and of 
human life.’ 

4 ‘ This, surely, is the distinctive feature of Christian prayer— 
its conformity to the will of God.’ G. Matheson, ‘The Scien¬ 
tific Basis of Prayer,’ Expos., Nov. 1901, pp. 363 jf .; cp 
Herrmann, ‘Gebet,’/ > A’A'( 3 b639i. 

5 On the question whether prayer was originally a magic act, 
see Tiele, Gifpord Lectures , 2nd ser. lect. 6. 

6 Cp OPs 396 f. The Gathas, however, which are not to be 
disparaged because of their awkward phraseology, supply grand 
examples of free, spiritual, prophetic prayer. 

7 The present text of Job 15 4 is unsatisfactory. Budde (on 

Job 15 4O renders fiiVr ‘und zerrest Klagen 

vor Gottes Antlitz.’ But ‘draggest complaints’ seems a very 
improbable phrase. Perhaps we should read nn'b yiEfll, ‘and 
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154 ). According to him, Job, by his Titanic pride, 

• abolished religion, and ignored complaint before 
God.’ Could the poet of Job have written as he did 
in this and other passages, if he believed that the 
presence of a worshipper in a sanctuary was in any 
degree necessary for true prayer ? The psalmists too, 
with all their love for the temple, recognise to a con¬ 
siderable extent the needs of Israelites who could not 
frequent the temple. It might be difficult to classify 
the psalms from this point of view ; but we may assume 
that a part of them was probably written with a view to 
the frequenters of the prayer-houses or synagogues (see 
Synagogue). The Christian narrator who tells of 
Paul and Silas ‘ praying and singing hymns unto God ’ 
in the prison (Acts 16 25) acted in the spirit of the 
psalmists ; neither he nor Paul can have been the first 
to regard the Psalter as the prayer-book and hymn- 
book of all the scattered members of the church of the 
true God. 1 

We turn with still greater interest to the subject of 
prayer in the early Christian literature, which it is now 
possible to study from a wider point of 


6. Jewish and 


view, owing partly to the discovery of 


ear y C ns tan ear j v Christian texts and partly 
prayers. to t ^ e p r0 g ress Q f Jewish and Christian 
study of Jewish documents. It is true, Sehechter 
has recently complained 2 of the languid interest of 
Christian students in the documents which reveal the 
inner life of the Jews in and after the time of Jesus ; but 
we must surely allow time for the effects of the special 
studies of men like G. Dal man to become more visible in 
Christian exegesis. 3 A comparison of the forms of the 
older Jewish and the older Christian prayers is not 
enough ; we have to compare also the ideas, and as a 
preliminary to this we have to study such phrases as 
the ‘hallowing of God’s name,’ ‘the father in heaven,’ 

4 the new world,' from a strictly Jewish point of view. 
As to Jewish forms, we should give special study to the 
4 Eighteen Benedictions, 4 (miry mbir), which was the 
chief liturgical Jewish prayer at the beginning of the 
second century, and is said (B. Ber . 28 b) to have been 
redacted by Shimeon ha-Pakoli (about no A. D.). 
These Benedictions in their two recensions (Babylonian 
and Egyptian-Palestinian) are given in Dalman's Worte 
Jesu 1 (1898) 299-304. Next to this great composite 
prayer the student will find, in two recensions, the so- 
called 4 H&binenu ’ ( = ‘ Make us to understand’) a 
summary of the ‘Eighteen,’ wffiich, according to R. 
’Aklba and Gamaliel II., was used at an early date 
instead of the longer prayer. Its short, pregnant 
sentences remind us of those in the Lord’s Prayer. 
This is followed, in the same work, by the 4 Kaddlsh ’ 5 
(‘holy,’ Aram.), beginning free? tmprn ^rr, 

4 Magnified and sanctified be his great name,’ which 
also has a certain analogy to the most venerable 
Christian prayer. 

That the Lord’s Prayer has a close relation to parts 
of the early Jewish prayers, is undeniable, nor need 
one be surprised at this. Jesus knew the ‘ soul ’ of 
his people, but others had known it before him, and 
after his time too the spontaneous expression of Jewish 
hopes and aspirations would naturally assume a form 
resembling that of petitions in the Lord's Prayer. 
This most precious form, however,—the original extent 
of which is a matter for critical inquiry,—need not be 
discussed at length here, having been treated fully in a 

ignorest complaint.’ Right complaints before God are approved 
by Eliphaz (Job 5 8): Job, however, according to him, destroys 
piety and ignores true devotion. 

1 On this point we are in perfect accord with Prof. Sehechter. 

2 ‘Some Rabbinic Parallels to the New Testament,’ JQR , 
April 1900, p. 429. 

3 Perhaps it is not unfair to refer in this connection to Sanday 
and Headlam on the Epistle to the Romans (International 
Commentary). 

4 Hamburger, Real-encycl. 2 1092-1099. 

5 Hamburger, Real-encycl. 2603-608. 
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special article (Lord’s Prayer). Probably the earliest 
Jewish-Christian prayers, if they had been preserved, 
would have been even more strikingly Jewish in phrase¬ 
ology than the Lord’s Prayer. 

Far more important, however, than the tradition that 
Jesus, like his Forerunner (Lk. 11 1, cp 533), gave his 


7. Prayer as 
regarded by 
Jesus Christ. 


disciples a short specimen of a fitting 
prayer, is the tradition that he himself 
lived a life of prayer. 1 Prayer to him 


was not an occasional thing, to be 
used under the pressure of urgent need, or whenever 
the religious authorities might decree, but a constant 
aspiration towards God, which did not, however, exclude 
the more specialised aspiration expressed in words. 
There was no magic spell in it, no importunate pressing 
of limited earthly conceptions of what was right and 
necessary. There is importunity in the prayers of the 
psalmists ; there is argument; there is persuasion. 
But these last relics of a provincial conception of God 
had disappeared from the inner life of Jesus, and there¬ 
fore also from his prayers. Frazer's description of 
religion (see § 5) as involving the attempt to turn the 
director of the world from his (apparent) purpose by 
persuasion, will not apply to the religion of Jesus, nor 
can his prayers have been religious in Frazer’s sense. 

It is at first sight opposed to this that in Lk. 11 5-8, 
181-8 (parables of the importunate friend and the 
importunate widow), Jesus may seem to recommend 
importunate prayer, but in the present state of the 
criticism of the life of Jesus we can only venture to lay 
stress on those fundamental elements in his inner life 
about which (not merely on the ground of the constant 
evangelical tradition, but because of the course of 
subsequent Christian development) no doubt is possible. 
Of these fundamental elements only one concerns us 
here, viz., the belief that God is a loving father whose 
one great object in his dealings with men is the pro¬ 
duction of a perfect human character, and who will one 
day reward those that earnestly seek for ‘ righteousness.’ 
It follows from this belief that whilst believing prayer is 
altogether necessary, because to be without it would 
prove that men had no real longing for the perfect 
character, stormy, importunate prayer is a proof of 
imperfect trust in God. ‘ Not my will but thine be 
done,’ must have been the constant thought of Jesus ; 
importunity is thereby excluded. We must never 
forget that, as Schmiedel has pointed out (col. 1885), 

‘ we possess only an excessively meagre precis of what 
Jesus said,’ and that we know' very little indeed of the 
real occasion of many of his utterances, even grant¬ 
ing the essential accuracy of the reported words. To 
the imperfect and spiritually uncultured men by w horn 
Jesus w'as surrounded, it is credible, he may have 
said many things which for a disciple in some distant 
degree resembling himself he would have altogether 
recast. That the exhortation in Lk. 11 9-13 is genuine, 
can hardly be doubted. But if so, Mt. is surely right 
(see Mt. 7 7-11) in treating it as an independent passage. 2 
E. von der Goltz, in his excellent monograph on early 
Christian prayer, sees no difficulty in admitting these 
two disputed parables ; but surely it is wiser to admit 
that they are not strictly consistent with the saying 
‘Your father knoweth what things ye need, before yc 
ask him ’ Mt. 68) ; cp Gospels, § 40, col. 1792. 

Throughout the Synoptic Gospels it is implied that 
Jesus was an extraordinarily great teacher. There is 
therefore nothing uncritical in supposing that he often 
adapted himself to the comprehension of backward and 
prejudiced minds, and in attaching a normative charac¬ 
ter only to his greatest sayings. One of these is certainly 
Mt. 633, ‘Seek first his kingdom and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you,’ and it is 

1 Even in the Fourth Gospel (the Gospel of the Incarnate 
Logos) the miracles of Jesus are represented as answers to 
prayer (Jn. 6 11 23 9 31 11 41./I', cp Mk. 6 41 7 34 <S t>f. 9 29). 

2 Weizsacker, Untersuch . ub. die evang. Geschtchtev ), 158. 
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reasonable to believe that to his noblest scholars he 
uttered, not a recommendation of avaldeia or impor¬ 
tunity (such as we find in certain psalms), but something 
like this fine modification of the saying in Mt. 633 which 
we find in Origen, De Orat. c. 2 and (the first part at 
least) in Clem. Alex. Strom . i. 24 158,— 'seek what is 
great, and the little things shall be added unto you ; 
and seek what is heavenly, and the earthly things shall 
be added unto you,’ abeiaOe ra /aiya\a Kai ra fUKpa 
vfiiv TrpcnTTedrjcTeTai, Kai airetre ra iiroupavta Kai ra 
iirlyeta vpuv irpoaredriaeTaL . 1 

Altogether we may assume that the prayers which, 
according to Jesus, were most fully justified were those 
which concerned the work which each of his disciples 
had to do for God. It is this idea which underlies the 
saying in Mk. 929, that a specially obstinate kind of 
demons could only be driven out of a sufferer by prayer 
(to which N cb ACT) add ‘and fasting' from Mt. l?2i ; 
cp Tob. 128 , ‘prayer is good with fasting'). It was 
the work of Jesus to bring men into the kingdom of 
God — i.e. y to convince men that God was their right¬ 
ful king — not by argument, but partly by a self-manifesta¬ 
tion which was virtually the revelation of God, partly 
by the removal of all those hindrances which opposed 
themselves to the divine rule. 2 Such a self-manifestation 
and such a removal of hindrances could not be effected 
without the most intense aspiration ( = prayer) on the 
part of God’s agents ; on the other hand, such an 
aspiration ( = prayer) could not but succeed. It is true, 
this saying of Jesus (which, if genuine, must be under¬ 
stood somewhat as it is here explained) was regarded 
in later ages as ' a receipt for the effectual driving out 
of demons' (so in Athanasius, Dc Virg. c. 87). 3 But 
an ascetic fasting and a mechanical use of prayer were 
far, very far, from the mind of Jesus. 

It might seem as if a test of the right kind of prayer 
were provided by Jesus in Mt. 18 19/! 

‘ If two of you shall agree on earth concerning anything that 
they shall ask, it shall be done for them by my Father who is in 
heaven ; for where two or three are assembled in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.' 


Really, however, the saying refers to the small be¬ 
ginnings of the Christian brotherhood, or perhaps to 
the Master’s custom of sending out his disciples two and 
two together, Mk. 67 Lk. IOi. But even so it shows 
that the assurance of the fulfilment of prayers is given 
to the disciples as Christ’s assistants. The form of the 
saying, however, can hardly be relied upon ; ‘ on earth ’ 
is clearly a later insertion, and the second half of the 
saying may possibly have been borrowed (see the 
parallels in Wiinsche’s Neue Beitriige zur Erliiuterung 
dcr Evaiigelien aus Talmud und Midrash ) from a 
Jewish source. 

The contributions to the fuller conception of Christian 
prayer in the Johannine and Pauline writings can hardly 

„ _ _ , . be considered at length without enter- 

8. In Johannine ■ . , j , r 

, _ r ing unduly into disputed questions of 

an 'C U 1116 ^"T criticism. Contributions of the 

wr ng . utmost value and interest they certainly 

are, whatever view we adopt of their historical origin. 
They enabled non-Jewish disciples to enter into the 
spirit of Jesus as such persons would otherwise have 
been unable to do ; they present a fusion of Jewish 
and Hellenic ideas (using the word 'ideas’ in no pale, 
abstract sense) which is something entirely unparalleled 
in religious thought, and would only have been possible 
to the writers on the assumption that these ideas must 
have been actually realised in the historical Jesus. • When 
they speak to us of the importance of the Person of 
Jesus for true prayer, we hear of something w’hich Jesus 
himself cannot wfith any critical precision be shown to 
have said, and yet which forced itself by an inner 


1 It must be admitted, however, that ra hrovpdvta. and ra 
CTTtyeta reminds us of a saying of the Johannine Jesus (Jn. 3 12). 

2 Cp Herrmann, Communion with God (transl. by Stanyon), 

^^Refe-rred to by Von der Goltz, Das Gebet, etc., p. 65. 
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necessity on the minds of the writers, as implied in the 
unique position of Jesus as the saviour of men. 

Certainly it requires no critical acumen to see that 
Jesus was in the habit of requiring faith in his person 
before he granted the requests of sick persons, and it 
was a natural inference that faith in the heavenly Christ 
w*as equally necessary for disciples. But even that 
wonderful idealistic biographer whom tradition calls 
John can scarcely be quoted as favouring direct prayer 
to Jesus Christ. The originality of Jn. 14 14 is by no 
means free from doubt, because just before we find the 
same promise of the fulfilment of the disciples’ prayers 
without the difficult personal pronouns 'me' and ‘ l.’ 
V. 13 runs thus, — 'and whatsoever ye shall ask in my 
name, that will I do, that the Father may be glorified 
in the Son’ (rai 5 n B.v aenja^re iv Tip dvofiaTi fiov , 
tovto TroiyiTu, iva do^aadfj 6 tt arrjp iv Tip vi<p), Then, 
strangely enough, comes a correction or interpretation, 
— 4 if ye shall ask me anything in my name, that will I 
do,’ lav t l airqcriqTi fie iv Tip dvbfiaTi fiov, iyu TroirfiTU) 
{v. 14). We may of course omit the fie (with ADGK.LM, 
but against NBEHU), but then what is the object of 
the repetition of the promise ? One would rather omit 
‘in my name’ but there is no manuscript authority 
for this. The awkwardness of * me in my name ’ may 
perhaps be taken as a sign of non-originality. That 
the Fourth Gospel has passed through several phases, 
may surely be admitted as probable. It must also be 
remembered that Jesus himself is said in Jn. 423 to have 
uttered these remarkable words, which accurately repre¬ 
sent his teaching in the Synoptic Gospels, ‘ The hour 
comes, and now is, when the true worshippers will 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth (reality) : for 
such the Father seeks to worship him.' 

Paul, if we may follow the great majority in accepting 
the Epistles to the Corinthians as his work, gives this 
expressive description of Christians, ' all that in every 
place call upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ ’ 
(1 Cor. I2). Some (e.g. , Seeberg and Zahn) see in this 
a full confession of the deity of Christ, who therefore 
can be adored even without express reference to the 
Father. But it is surely more correct to paraphrase 
iTUKaXovfiivovs thus,—‘those that call upon Jesus Christ 
as intrusted for the salvation of men with the powers of 
the divine sovereignty. ‘ As Von der Goltz rightly states 
(p. 100), Paul knows nothing of an adoration of Jesus 
Christ side by side with the adoration of God. W hat 
is characteristic of this great Christian teacher is the 
close relation to the Spirit into which he brings the 
prayers of Christian believers. The Spirit makes inter¬ 
cession for us (Rom. 826) ; true prayer is prayer in the 
Spirit (Phil. 1 19). See Spirit. It is the chief weapon 
in the Christian warfare (Eph. 618; Pauline?), more 
especially when it is practised by a whole Christian 
community. 

That in Acts 7 59 after cTrucaAov/met'oi' we should understand 
t'ov Kvptov, 1 seems a probable view. But this passage, if it 
refers lo Christ as the object of invocation, stands alone in the 
NT (Rev. 2*220 is hardly quite parallel), and, according lo 
Harnack ( History of Dogma, transl. by Buchanan, 1 184), there 
are hut few examples of direct prayers to Jesus belonging to 
the first century, apart from the prayers in the Act. Joh. of the so- 
called Leucius. A valuable collection of early Christian prayers 
will be found in the appendix to Fd. von der Goltz’s compre¬ 
hensive monograph, Das Gebet in der altesten Christenheit 
(1901). T. K. C. 

PRAYER, PLACE OF (upoceyxH). Acts 16 13x6 

RV. See Dispersion, § 16/. and Synagogue. 

PREACHING. See Synagogue. 

PRECINCTS. 1. onns, panvdrim, 2 K. 23 ix RV, 

AV ‘suburbs.’ See Parbar, Temple. 

2. 1313, parbar , 1 Ch. 26 18 RVmg., EV Parbar ( q.v .). 

PRECIOUS STONES. See Stones, Precious. 

1 Bentley and Valckenaer even think that these words fell 
out of the text. 
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PREPARATION (h tt<np<nck€Yh)< Mt. 2762 Mk. 
15 42 Lk. 23 54 Jn. 19 14 31 42f. See Week, § 2 ; cp 
further, Chronology, § 56. 

PRESBYTER. The English word ' priest ’ is simply 
a contraction of the Latin presbyter. But, as it was 
. commonly used to translate sacerdos, 
1. meaning. wh j c j 1 the Western Church freely em¬ 
ployed as a title of the Christian ministry, its meaning 
was extended to include pre-Christian senses of sacerdos 
as well ; and thus a word originally signifying ' an 
elder' came to be used for the ministers of Jewish or 
heathen cults. In the AV indeed it is confined to these, 
and the word employed as the equivalent of presbyter is 

* elder. ' 

The Greek word tt peer fibre pos, like its English equiva¬ 
lent ‘elder, 1 has various shades of meaning, arising 
from the natural connection between age, honour, and 
office ; and they can be distinguished only by the con¬ 
text in which the word occurs. In the NT the word 
is used in reference both to the ancient Jewish polity 
(§ 2) and to the new Christian Church (§§ 3 ff.). 

(a) The earliest form of the Gospel narrative 
contains the phrase ‘the tradition of the elders' (Mk. 

. 73). Here it appears that the elders are 

' ^ lon & the great religious leaders of the past ; just 
as to-day appeal is made to ‘ the Fathers.' 
Somewhat similarly, in Heb. 11 2 we are told that ‘by 
faith the elders obtained a good report. ’ 

(b) ‘ Elder’ is also perpetually employed in the 
Synoptic Gospels and Acts, in conjunction with the 
‘scribes,’ the ‘rulers’ and the ‘chief priests,’to de¬ 
scribe certain officials of the community, who are also 
spoken of collectively as the ‘ presbytery' or ‘ body of 
elders’ (rb Trpeafivrtpiov). 

(<?) In Acts .—In Acts 11 30 we are suddenly intro¬ 
duced by the historian to 4 the elders ’ of the church 

3 I th * n J erusa ^ em - them Barnabas and 

* . .. Saul bring the contributions collected in 

ris tan ^\ n ti oc h f or the poorer brethren in Judoea. 

The persecution which the believers at 
Jerusalem had by this time (about 44 A. D.) begun to suffer 
at the hands of their countrymen had doubtless tended 
to emphasise their separate existence as a community ; 
and in a community composed of Jews it would be very 
natural that the leading members should be spoken of 
as elders. Shortly after this a question of principle 
was raised at Antioch in reference to the circumcision 
of Gentile converts. Its decision was certain to be 
pregnant with issues for the future of the Christian 
church. After much discussion it was agreed to refer 
it to Jerusalem for settlement (Acts 15 ). [See Council 
of Jerusalem.] It was to ‘the apostles and elders’ 
that the delegates of the church in Antioch were sent ; 

* the apostles and elders' received them on their 

arrival ; ‘ the apostles and the elders ’ — the reitera¬ 

tion cannot be accidental—‘ came together to see about 
this matter.’ A line of action was agreed upon by 
‘ the apostles and elders with the whole church,’ and 
the letter sent to Antioch began thus : ‘ The apostles 
and the elder brethren to the brethren in Antioch and 
Syria and Cilicia that are of the Gentiles, greeting. ’ 
Later this letter is again referred to as ‘ the decisions 
of the apostles and elders that were in Jerusalem ’ 
(16 4). The expression of the letter itself differs from 
the phrase of the historian by the addition of a single 
word—‘ the elder brethren.' It is not as an official 
class, but as the senior members of the church, that 
they make their voice heard ; beneath the precedence 
of office lies the natural precedence of age and of 
priority in discipleship. In fact this expression is the 
key to much of the difficulty that attaches to the use of 
the word ‘ elder' in the early Christian writings; a 
distinction is not always sharply drawn between what 
we may call natural and official prestige. The word 
occurs again on another occasion of importance. Paul 
arrives in Jerusalem, bearing ‘the offering of the 
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Gentiles,’—a large contribution which he has gathered 
among his Greek churches, and now brings, in some 
anxiety as to its reception, to the church in Jerusalem. 
His first act is to visit James. On this occasion, we 
are told, all the elders came together (Acts 21 18) ; and 
it was they who suggested a plan by which Paul’s 
personal loyalty to the Mosaic law might be openly 
affirmed. 

Even if this use of the word ‘elders’ in Acts,— 
to denote a class of men holding in the Christian church 
in Jerusalem a position parallel to that of the elders of 
the Jewish people—were regarded as the usage of a 
slightly later period, introduced almost unconsciously 
by Lk. into his narrative of earlier events ; or, again, 
even if (on another theory) the Lucan authorship 
were set aside and the date of the book slightly de¬ 
pressed ; we should still have very early evidence for 
the existence and title of a class of elders in Jerusalem ; 
for the writer is notably careful in his use of official 
designations, and verisimilitude would at least require 
that he should not introduce an institution to which 
there was not and had not been any counterpart in the 
Palestinian churches. It is important to bear this in 
mind as we pass on to the other allusions to Christian 
elders in Acts. 

On their return to Lystra, Iconium, and the Pisidian Antioch, 
after their work in Derbe, Paul and Barnabas are said to have 
appointed elders in each of these churches (14 23). It was in 
itself wholly natural that the two apostles should establish in 
those communities, which no doubt embraced a large number, 
if not a majority, of Jews and proselytes, an institution with 
which, as the history has related, both of them had together 
come personally into contact in Jerusalem. Moreover, as they 
were acting in a sense as the delegates of the church of Antioch, 
we are justified in assuming, what in itself is highly probable, 
that the same institution already existed in that church as well. 
On the journey to Jerusalem which led to his imprisonment we 
are told that from Miletus Paul sent to Ephesus and summoned 
‘the elders of the church’ (20 17 jf.). Here then the same 
organisation is implied for the Ephesian church. The elders 
are exhorted * to take heed to themselves and to the whole flock, 
wherein the Holy Spirit has set them as overseers (enta/coirovs) ’ : 
their duty is declared to be ‘ to feed (irai/maii'civ, ‘ to shepherd ’ 
or ‘rule’) the church of God.’ Watchfulness is especially 
urged upon them in view of the certainty that ‘ wolves,’ or false 
teachers, will presently attack the flock: the apostle’s own 
example will show them how they should labour with their own 
hands and assist those who need their help. It is noteworthy 
that Paul is not represented as himself using the word 1 elders ’ 
in addressing them : nor does the word occur in any sense in 
the Pauline Epistles, until we come to the Pastoral Epistles. 

(b) In Timothy and Titus. —In 1 Tim. 4 14 ‘the 
hands of the presbytery' are said to have been laid on 
Timothy ; thus we seem to have another reference to 
the elders of Lystra. In 5 i—‘rebuke not an elder '— 
it is probable from the subsequent reference to 4 younger 
men,’ ‘elder women,’ and ‘younger women,’ that the 
idea of age is dominant. In v. 17 we have an injunction 
of considerable importance : 4 The elders who preside 
well (ol KaXcos irpoear Cores irpeerfibrepoi) are to be 
accounted worthy of double honour (dnrXijs repyjs), 
especially those who labour in the word and teaching.' 
It is not clear whether this 4 honour ’ is in reality an 
honorarium ; nor whether the word ‘ double ’ is used in 
contrast to the provision for ‘ widows ’ mentioned just 
before (cp v. 3, xVP as r Lp a < k.t.X.), or in comparison 
with other elders, or somewhat vaguely ; nor, again, 
whether all elders are regarded as ‘presiding.’ But 
undoubtedly a distinction is made in favour of such of 
the elders as exercise the gift of teaching ; and it seems 
on the whole fair to suppose that we have here a class 
of men whose public services entitle them to public 
support. In the command which follows—not to 
entertain hastily a charge against an elder (v. 19),—it 
is probable that the term is used in the same sense as 
in the previous context. 

In the Epistle to Titus we have but one instance of the word, 
and there it is plainly official: ‘that thou shouldest appoint 
elders in every city, as I commanded thee ’ (1 5). 

(c) 1 Peter. —In 1 Pet. 5 1-5 we have an example 
of the recognition of the two elements which co-exist in 
the term ‘elder.’ The first words are in themselves 
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ambiguous : * The elders among you (or ‘ the elder 
among you,' irpea^vripovs ovv ip i’pup) I exhort, who 
am your fellow-elder (6 crvpiTrpefffivTepos).* The refer¬ 
ence might be simply to age ; or, again, to length of 
discipleship (cp ‘ and witness of the sufferings of Christ’). 
The words of v. 5—* Likewise, ye younger, be subject 
to the elder' (or 4 the elders’)—seem to point in a like 
direction. Hut between vv. 1 and 5 comes the solemn 
charge, ‘ Feed (iroifiapaTe) the Hock of God that is 
among you/ with a warning against covetousness and 
despotic rule, and with the promise of a reward from 
4 the Head Shepherd ’ (apxnrolp.r)p). It is thus evident 
that a recognised authority is implied ; and when the 
term 4 the younger’ is used of those whose duty was to 
obey, this is because the original significance of the 
word * elder ’ was felt, and l>ecausc the contrast between 
rulers and ruled was in the main a contrast between the 
elder and the younger members of the congregation. 

(il) Other Catholic Epistles. —In the Epistle of James 
the sick man is bidden to call ‘ the elders of the 
church,' that they may pray over him and anoint him 
for his recovery. 1 lere the institution is clearly attested, 
and once more for Jewish churches. It is to be observed 
that here as elsewhere the elders act not individually, 
but together ; the word is never in the NT used in the 
singular number when any duty pertaining to the office 
is described. 

The second and third Epistles of John arc written 
in the name of 4 the elder ’ (6 irpev fibre pos) ; but they 
contain nothing which helps 11s to fix the precise mean¬ 
ing of the term. Nor is it easy to gain any light from 
the mention of the twenty-four elders in the visions of 
the Apocalypse. Apart from these instances the word 
is not used at all in the Johannine writings. 

Let us endeavour now to sum up the evidence of 
the NT as to the meaning and usage of the word 

. „ ‘elder/ as applied to leading men 

4. Summing up. in (he Chris 7 lan chur(:h . «j f we 

accept the historical character of Acts and regard the 
letter from the church in Jerusalem as an authentic 
document, we are able to trace the institution practically 
from the very beginning. 4 The elder brethren,’ as 
they are described in the letter, take rank below the 
apostles, but above the rest of the church ( 4 the whole 
multitude,’ trap rb irXrjdos, Acts 15 12). The expression 
4 the elder brethren,’ as contrasted with the more formal 
term 4 the elders ’ used by the historian in his narrative, 
in itself supports the genuineness of the document ; it 
could scarcely have originated with the writer of its 
historical setting, for five times over he reiterates his 
own phrase in this connection. Either, then, we may 
suppose that the senders of the letter purposely modify 
the more official title by which others spoke of them ; 
or we may gather that at that time, while a body of 
leading persons actually existed as a recognised 
authority within the Church, they were still thought of 
as its senior members, rather than as formal officers 
strictly corresponding to the elders of the Jewish people. 
In the latter case we still see that it was natural and 
almost inevitable that the new institution should attach 
to itself the familiar title, and that 4 the elder brethren ’ 
should become the Christian ‘elders.’ Our choice 
lies, in fact, between a conscious imitation of the old 
Jewish institution and an unconscious assimilation to it. 
The instituiion thus shaped in Jerusalem is seen to 
reproduce itself in the earliest churches of Paul’s 
foundation. Whatever his practice may have been 
later, when he was guiding the Greek churches to a 
complete independence of Judaism, it was likely enough 
that in this first missionary journey he should fashion 
the organisation of his earliest converts on the one 
existing model of which alone we have any information, 
—that, namely, of the church in Jerusalem. 

We have seen that 4 the elders of the church ’ in 
Ephesus (Acts 20 17) are not so entitled in the address 
which the historian puts into the mouth of Paul. This 
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is in strict harmony with the apostle’s usage in all his 
epistles, if we except the Pastoral Epistles. That the 
historian, on the other hand, should speak of them as 
‘elders’ does not necessarily imply more than that 
their functions were the same as were exercised by those 
whom he has hitherto described by this title ; in other 
words, that they were 4 the elders of the church,' even 
if they were not commonly addressed as such. 

As in the case of Acts, so too in that of the 
Pastoral Epistles, the question of authorship and date 
does not seriously affect the evidence which they offer 
us on this subject. They cannot with any reason be 
placed so late as to disqualify them as witnesses to 
actual institutions of the close of the Apostolic age. 
Even a pseudonymous writer must have some regard to 
verisimilitude, and in laying down practical rules he 
will offer important testimony to the conditions of his 
own, if not of an earlier time. In these epistles, then, 
we see the same class of 4 elders ’ spoken of for 
Ephesus and Crete ; but we seem to see them in a later 
stage than that which is represented by Paul’s charge 
to the Ephesian elders in Acts. Paul had formerly 
encouraged the elders to lx; self-supporting after his 
own example ; he now comes before us as apparently 
claiming for them public maintenance, especially in the 
case of those who are devoting their strength to the 
labours of teaching. That there is no inconsistency in 
this is plain from his full discussion of the question in 
relation to his own practice in 1 Cor. 93-14. Incident¬ 
ally we learn that it was natural and not uncommon 
that the ciders should be not only the rulers but also 
the instructors of their flock ; and we can see that the 
combination of the two functions was certain to increase 
the influence of the individual who should exercise them 
both. 

With a view to the question of the relation between 
the term ‘elder’ (it peer fivr epos) and the term ‘bishop’ 
mVi (inia kotos), it is important to notice that 
fficiaT 7 thoscof lhe Pauline Epistles which do not 

, contain the word ‘elder’ do neveriheless 

T* p ttti 

refer under various appellations to persons 
holding a prominent position in the communities to 
which they are written. 

Thus the church of the Thessalonians, immediately 
after its foundation, is exhorted in these terms : 4 to 

know them that labour among you and preside over 
you (TTpOKTrapipovs vp.Q>p) in the Lord and admonish 
you ; and to esteem them very highly in love for their 
work’s sake' (1 Thes. 5 12/). Some organisation (cp 
Rom. 128 , 6 7 rpoiardpepos ip <nrovdrj ; 1 d im. 3 4/ 5 17), 
whether the title of 4 elders * or any other title was 
connected with it or not, is certainly implied in these 
words. At the same time, as the second letter still more 
clearly shows ( 3 14/.), the community is addressed as a 
whole, and is held generally responsible for the sup¬ 
pression of disorder among its members. The Corinthian 
church is likewise called upon as a whole to exercise dis¬ 
cipline (cp esp. 1 Cor. 5 3^); but at the same time we 
read of 4 governments ' (Kvfiepp^aeLs) as ‘set in the church ’ 
by God (1228). 4 The household of Stephanas,' who were 
among the earliest converts and had received baptism 
from Paul himself, clearly held some position of pre¬ 
eminence. They had ‘devoted themselves to minister to 
the saints’ (els biaKOPlap rots ayiots £ra£a v eaxn-obs): 
to such as these subjection w'as to be rendered (1615/"., 
cp 1 16). It is noteworthy that in epistles which deal 
with so many points of practical order we do not find 
more definite indications of a constituted authority. 
The lack of such an authority—if we are justified in 
pressing the argument from silence—may perhaps in 
part account for the exceptionally disturbed condition 
of the Corinthian church. 

In the Epistle to the Galatians the main trouble is 
with false teachings ; of organisation we hear nothing. 

For the restoration of an erring brother Paul appeals to 
those who have a spiritual gift (vucts ol niev/maTiKot, 6 1 ; if this 
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be not rather intended as a designation of the whole body): the 
taught (o Ka-njxov/uevos) is to make contributions for the support 
of his teacher (tw ko.tt)xovvt i), Ob. 

In the Colossian church Archippus is to be warned to 
fulfil some ‘ministry’ ( biaKoviav ), which he has 're¬ 
ceived in the Lord ’ ; but it is not further defined. 
For the case of the Philippian church see Bishop, § 7. 

It would appear that in these Pauline churches such 
organisation as there was held a very subordinate 
position at this period. The church as a whole in each 
place had alike full powers and full responsibility for 
the exercise of its powers. The authority of the founder 
and the influence of eminent men who laboured in 
connection with him were the main elements of guidance, 
and these at present retarded the development of any 
local form of government which there may have been. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews bids the Christians to 
whom it is addressed ' remember their leaders ’ (tlcv 
T) yovp.tvoiv v/jlQv) who have passed away, on the ground 
that 'they spake to them the word of God’ (137). 
They are also charged to obey their present ‘ leaders,’ 
as those who 'watch for their souls’ ( 13 17). At the 
close the writer salutes all their ‘leaders’ ( 132 4 ). The 
word thus used is in the present day a technical term 
(hegu/nenos) for the head of a Greek monastery, as it 
was in Egypt in the fourth century ; but here it must 
be regarded as simply a description of the ruling class 
in the church, and it is noticeable that honour is 
specially claimed for this class on the ground of the 
spiritual functions of teaching and ' watching for souls.’ 

Thus far, then, we have found three terms employed 
to describe the ruling class in the Christian church— 
‘elders,’ ‘those who preside,’ and ‘those who lead.’ 
The first appears to be an official title ; the second and 
third are descriptive of the main function which these 
rulers perform. There is no ground for supposing that 
more than one institution is pointed to by these three 
terms. 

The question whether the term ‘ bishop ’ (hr£o-Kono<;) describes 
the same or a different institution has been considered in the 
article Bishop. To that article reference must also be made for 
patristic illustrations, and especially for the use of the word 
irpeo-pvTtpos in the Epistle of Clement of Rome. 

It only remains to be said that in the second century we find 
the word irp€<TpvTepo<; used by Papias (Eus. HE 839) and 
Irenaeus (e.g ., iv. 27 1) in speaking of ‘disciples of the Lord ’ or 
‘ disciples of the apostles ’ from whom certain traditions had 
been received. __ This sense reminds us of the first meaning of 
the word to which we made reference above (§ 2) in speaking of 
the use of the term among the Jews. j. A. R. 

PRESENCE (ttapoycia), Mt. 243 , etc., RV m s- See 
Eschatology, § 84/: 

PRESENCE BREAD (D’JSrt Dr6). Ex.2530. etc., 
RV m £-, EV Shewbread (q.v. ). 

PRESIDENTS (j'Dlp, sartkln ), Dan. 6 2-7 [3-8]f. 

Most commentators take this Aramaic word to be of Persian 
origin = sarah, ‘chief,’ from ‘head.’ See Bevan, Marti, 
Driver. In Tg. it is used for "Iptr. £5 has to-ktikos, Vg. 
Princeps. 

PRESS. 1. H3, gath , Is. 313. See Oil-Press, 
Wine-press. 

2. and 3. yifyeb, Is. 10 10, etc., and «TW 3 , purdh , Hag. 2 16. 
See Wine-press, Wine-fat. 

PRIEST, a contracted form of Presbyter [q.v.], a 
name of office in the early Christian church. But in 

1 Meaning the EV the P resb y ters of the NT are 
of word & cal]ed ‘elders,’ not ‘priests’; the latter 
name is reserved for ministers of pre- 
Christian religions, the Sem. D':rt3 (Kohanfm, sing. 
Kohen) and nnc3 (AVmarim), or the Gk. lepe?s. The 
reason of this will appear more clearly in the sequel ; 
it is enough to observe at present that, before our 
English word was formed, the original idea of a 
presbyter had been overlaid with others derived from 
pre-Christian priesthoods. The theologians of the 
Greek and Latin churches expressly found the con¬ 
ception of a Christian priesthood on the hierarchy of 
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the Jewish temple, while the names by which the 
sacerdotal character is expressed — iepeus, sacerdos — 
originally designated the ministers of sacred things in 
Greek and Roman heathenism, and then came to be 
used as translations into Greek and Latin of the 
Hebrew Kohen. Kohen , Upev s, sacerdos are in fact fair 
translations of one another ; they all denote a minister 
whose stated business was to perform, on behalf of the 
community, certain public ritual acts, particularly sacri¬ 
fices, directed godwards. There were such ministers or 
priests in all the great religions of ancient civilisation, 
and indeed a priesthood in the sense now defined is 
generally found, in all parts of the world, among races 
which have a tribal or national religion of definite 
character, and not merely an unorganised mass of 
superstitious ideas, fears, and hopes, issuing in practices 
of sorcery. The term ‘ priest ’ is sometimes taken to 
include ‘sorcerer,’ just as religion is often taken to 
include the belief in mysterious or superhuman powers 
which can be constrained by spells ; but this is an abuse 
of language. Religion begins when the relation of the 
divine powers to man is conceived—on the analogy of 
the relations of formed human society—as having a 
certain stable personal character on which the wor¬ 
shippers can calculate and act. The gods of the 
ancient religions might do arbitrary acts ; but their 
conduct towards man was not habitually arbitrary. 
The actions on the part of individuals or of the state by 
which their favour was maintained, lost, or regained 
were matter of tradition. It was the business of the 
community to see that the right course of action was 
pursued, and on behalf of the community, with which 
alone properly speaking the gods had intercourse, the 
right kind of service was performed either by its natural 
head or by specially appointed officials. There is the 
closest connection in early times between state and 
religion. 

It would be too large a task to attempt a general 
survey of the priesthoods, royal or other, in antiquity. 

2 Origin of 11 ma ^ be " e11, however > to notice one 
priesthood ° r two poilUs which a comparative study 
in general of or S anised religions reveals to us. 

6 * Priestly acts — that is, acts done by one 

and accepted by the gods on behalf of many — are 
common to all antique religions, and cannot be lacking 
where the primary subject of religion is not the in¬ 
dividual but the natural community. But the origin 
of a separate priestly class, distinct from the natural 
heads of the community, cannot be explained by any 
such broad general principle; in some cases, as in 
Greece, it is little more than a matter of convenience 
that part of the religions duties of the state should be 
confided to special ministers charged with the care of 
particular temples, while in others the intervention of a 
special priesthood is indispensable to the validity of 
every religious act, so that the priest ultimately becomes 
a mediator and the vehicle of all divine grace. 

This position, we see, can be reached by various paths ; the 
priest may become indispensable through the growth of ritual 
observances and precautions too complicated for a layman to 
master, or he may lay claim to special nearness to the gods on 
the ground, it may be, of his race, or it may be of habitual 
practices of purity and asceticism which cannot be combined 
with the duties of ordinary life, as for example, celibacy was 
required of priestesses of Vesta at Rome. 

The highest developments of priestly influence, how¬ 
ever, are hardly separable from something of magical 
superstition ; the opus operatum of the priest has the 
power of a sorcerer’s spell. The strength of the priest¬ 
hood in Chaldea and in Egypt stands plainly in the 
closest connection with the survival of a magic element 
in the state religion, and Rome, in like manner, is more 
priestly than Greece because it is more superstitious. 

In most cases, however, where an ancient civilisation 
shows us a strong priestly system we are ’unable to 
make out in any detail the steps by which that system 
was elaborated ; the clearest case perhaps is the priest- 
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hood of the Jews, which is not less interesting from its 
origin and growth than from the influence exerted by 
the system long after the priests were dispersed and 
their sanctuary laid in ruins. 

Among the nomadic Semites, to whom the Hebrews 
belonged before they settled in Canaan, there has never 
. f been any developed priesthood. The 
3 . urigin acts re jjgi on partake of the general 
. simplicity of desert life ; apart from the 

priesthood. p r j vate worship of household gods and 
the oblations and salutations offered at the graves of 
departed kinsmen, the ritual observances of the ancient 
Arabs were visits to the tribal sanctuary to salute the 
god with a gift of milk, first-fruits, or the like, the 
sacrifice of firstlings and vows (see Naziritk and 
Passover ), and an occasional pilgrimage to discharge 
a vow at the annual feast and fair of one of the more 
distant holy places. These acts required no priestly 
aid ; each man slew his own victim and divided the 
sacrifice in his own circle ; the share of the god was the 
blood which was smeared upon, or poured out beside, a 
stone (cp Ar. nosb, ghabghab) set up as an altar or 
perhaps as a symbol of the deity (see Masskbaii). It 
does not appear that any portion of the sacrifice was 
burned on the altar, or that any part of the victim was 
the due of the sanctuary. We find, therefore, no trace 
of a sacrificial priesthood ; but each temple had one or 
more doorkeepers (sddin, /nljib), whose office was usually 
hereditary in a certain family, and who had the charge 
of the temple and its treasures. 'Hie sacrifices and 
offerings were acknowledgments of divine bounty and 
means used to insure its continuance ; the Arab was the 
‘slave’ of his god and paid him tribute, as slaves used 
to do to their masters, or subjects to their lords ; and 
the free Bedouin, trained in the solitude of the desert to 
habits of absolute self-reliance, knew no master except 
his god, and acknowledged no other will before which 
his own should bend. 

Hence the other side of Arab religion was to look 
for divine direction in every grave or difficult concern 
of life ; what coukl not be settled in the free council 
of the tribesmen, or by the unenforced award of an 
umpire, was referred to the command of the god, 
and the oracle was the only authority by which dis¬ 
sensions could be healed, lawsuits determined, and 
judgment authoritatively spoken. The voice of the 
god might be uttered in omens which the skilled could 
read, or eonveyed in the inspired rhymes of soothsayers ; 
but frequently it was sought in the oracle of the sanctuary, 
where the sacred lot was administered for a fee by the 
sad in. The sanctuary thus became a seat of judgment, 
and here, too, compacts were sealed by oaths and sacri¬ 
ficial ceremonies. 

These institutions, though known to us only from 
sources belonging to an age when the old faith was 
falling to pieces, are certainly very ancient. Their 
whole stamp is primitive, and they correspond in 
the closest way with what we know of the earliest 
religion of the Israelites, the only other Semitic people 
whose history can be traced back to a time when they 
had not fully emerged from nomad life. In fact, 
the fundamental type of the Arabic sanctuary can be 
traced through all the Semitic lands, and so appears to 
be older than the Semitic dispersion ; even the technical 
terms are mainly the same, so that we may justly assume 
that the more developed ritual and priesthoods of the 
settled Semites sprang from a state of things not very 
remote from what we find among the heathen Arabs. 

Now among the Arabs, as we have seen, ritual service 
is the affair of the individual, or of a mass of individuals 
gathered in a great feast, but still doing worship each 
for himself and his own private circle ; the only public 
aspect of religion is found in connection with divination 
and the oracle to which the affairs of the community 
are submitted. In Greece and Rome the public sacri¬ 
fices were the chief function of religion, and in them 
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the priesthood represented the ancient kings. In the 
desert there is no king and no sovereignty save that of 
the divine oracle, and therefore it is from the sooth¬ 
sayers or ministers of the oracle that a public ministry 
of religion can most naturally spring. With the be¬ 
ginning of a settled state the sanctuaries must rise in 
importance and all the functions of revelation will gather 
round them. A sacrificial priesthood will arise as the 
worship becomes more complex (especially as sacrifice 
in antiquity is a common preliminary to the consultation 
of an oracle) ; but the public ritual will still remain 
closely associated with oracle or divination, and the 
priest will still be, above all things, a revealer. That 
this was what actually happened, may be inferred from 
the fact that the Canaanite and Phoenician name for a 
priest (Kohen) is identical with the Arabic Kdhin, a 
' soothsayer.’ 

Note also the intimate connection in 1 S. t»a between the 
Kdhdnttn and the Kosemint of the Philistines. Soothsaying 
was no modern importation in Arabia ; its characteristic form— 
a monotonous croon of short rhyming clauses—is the same as 
was practised by the Hebrew ‘ wizards who peeped and muttered ’ 
in the days of Isaiah (Is. 20 4), and that this form was native in 
Arabia is clear from its having a technical name ( saj), which in 
Hebrew survives only in derivative words with modified sense. 1 

The Kahin, therefore, is not a degraded priest but such a 
soothsayer as is found in most primitive societies, and the 
Canaanite priests grew out of these early revealers. 2 In 
point of fact there appears to have been some form of revelation 
or oracle in every great shrine of Canaan and Syria, 3 and the 
importance of this element in the cultus may be measured 
from the fact that at Hierapolis it was the charge of the chief 
priest, just as in the Levitical legislation. 

The use of ‘Kahin’ for ‘priest’ in the Canaanite 
area points, however, to more than this ; it is connected 
with the orgiastic character of Canaanite religion. 

The soothsayer differs from the priest of an oracle by giving 
his revelation under excitement and often in a frenzy allied to 
madness. In natural soothsaying this frenzy is the necessary 
physical accompaniment of an afflatus which, though it seems 
to a rude people supernatural, is really akin to poetic inspiration. 
It is soon learned, however, that a similar physical state can be 
produced artificially, and at the Canaanite sanctuaries this was 
done on a large scale. 

We see from 1 K. 18 2 K. 10 that the great Baal 
temples had two classes of ministers, kohAnlm and 
nebi'im, ' priests’ and * prophets,’ and as the kohftnim 
bear a name which primarily denotes a soothsayer, so 
the ngbi’nn are also a kind of priests who do sacrificial 
service with a wild ritual of their own. Hcav deeply 
the orgiastic character was stamped on the priesthoods 
of N. Semitic nature-worship is clear from Greek and 
Roman accounts, such as that of Apuleius (A/e/am. 
bk. 8). Sensuality and religious excitement of the 
wildest kind went hand in hand, and a whole army of 
degraded ministers of a religion of the passions was 
gathered round every famous shrine. 

The Hebrews, who made the language of Canaan 
their own, took also the Canaanite name for a priest. 

. . But the earliest forms of Hebrew 

4 f 3 P r i est hood 4 are not Canaanite in 

of the priest- c h aracter ; t h e priest, as he appears 
hood in Israel. j n t ^ e 0 ]<j er re cords of the time of the 
Judges, Eli at Shiloh, Jonathan in the private temple of 
Micah (see Micah) and at Dan, is much liker the 

1 2 K.9 ij Jer. 20 26 [Hos. O7]—a term of con¬ 

tempt applied to prophets (cp Prophetic Literature, § 1, 3). 

2 On the relation of the Canaanite (or Hebrew) priest to the 
Arabian kahin, see, further, Sprenger, Leben Aluhatmneds, 1 255; 
Stade, Gl 1 ( 2 >471 ; Wellhausen, Heid.V) 131 Sprenger and 
Stade consider the priesthood to have arisen out of the seer’s 
function. According to Wellhausen, on the other hand, the 
kdhin , who from the first had been connected with the sanctuary, 
with the development of the seer's office gradually took over 
from the priests the principal and most honourable share of 
their work, and at the same time their title of honour. Thus 
the priest at last sank to the grade of a mere door-keeper. . 

3 See Lucian, De Pea Syria, 36, for Hierapolis; Zosimus, 

1 58, for Aphaca; Pliny, HN 37 58 (compared with Lucian, 
ut supra, and Movers, Phoenizier, I655), for the temple of 
Melkart at Tyre ; 1 S. 62, for Ekron. . 

4 The pre-Mosaic priesthood, to the elucidation of w’hich h r. 
v. Hummelauer (1899) has devoted a special treatise, can still 
only be regarded as imaginary. 
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Arabian sddin than the kdhin . l The whole structure 
of Hebrew society at the time of the conquest was 
almost precisely that of a federation of Arab tribes, and 
the religious ordinances are scarcely distinguishable from 
those of Arabia, save only that the great deliverance of 
the Exodus, and the period when Moses, sitting in judg¬ 
ment at the sanctuary of Kadesh, had for a whole 
generation impressed the sovereignty of Yahw 6 on all 
the tribes, had created an idea of unity between the 
scattered settlements in Canaan such as the Arabs before 
Mohammed never had. Neither in civil nor in religious 
life, however, was this ideal unity expressed in fixed 
institutions. The old individualism of the Semitic 
nomad held its ground. Thus the firstlings, first-fruits, 
and vows are still the free gift of the individual which 
no human authority exacts, and every householder 
presents and consumes with his circle in a sacrificial 
feast without priestly aid. 

It is thus that Gideon (Judg. 6 17 ff.') and Manoah (Judg. 13 19) 
offer sacrifice, with the express approval of Yahwe, or rather of 
his Mal'dk . As in Arabia, the ordinary sanctuary is still a 
sacred stone (n3J?!3 = «cw$) set up under the open heaven, and 
here the blood of the victim is poured out as an offering to God 
(see M assebah and cp 1 S. 14 34 2 S. 23 16 /). 

The priest has no place in this ritual; he is not the 
minister of an altar , 2 but the guardian of a temple, such 
as was already found here and there in the land for the 
custody of sacred images and palladia or other conse¬ 
crated things (the ark at Shiloh, 1 S. 33 ; images in 
Micah’s temple, Judg. 17 s; Goliath's sword lying be¬ 
hind the ‘ ephod ’ or plated image at Nob [see Nob], 

1 S. 21 10 ; no doubt also money, as in the Canaanite 
temple at Shechem, Judg. 94). Such treasures required 
a guardian ; that they were occasionally liable to be 
stolen is shown by the story, just referred to, of the 
images in Micah’s temple. 

Above all, wherever there was a temple there was 
an oracle, a kind of sacred lot, just as in Arabia 
(1 S. 1441 0 ), which could only be drawn where there 
was an ‘ ephod ’ and a priest (1 S. 14 x 8 , 45 ; 236 ff. 30 7). 
The Hebrews had already possessed a tent-temple and 
oracle of this kind in the wilderness (Ex. 337./), of 
which Moses was the priest and Joshua the mdituus, 
and ever since that time the judgment of God through 
the priest at the sanctuary had a greater weight than 
the word of a seer, and was the ultimate solution of 
every controversy and claim (1 S. 225 Ex. 22 7/!, where 
for AVs ‘judge,’ ‘judges, 1 read ‘ God ’ 3 ). The temple 
at Shiloh, where the ark was preserved, was the lineal 
descendant of the Mosaic sanctuary—for it was not the 
place but the palladium and its oracle that were the 
essential thing—and its priests claimed kin with Moses 
himself. In the divided state of the nation, indeed, 

1 This appears even in the words used as synonyms for 
‘priest,’ rn^’p, ipu', which exactly correspond to the Ar. 
sddin and hdjib. That the name of |H 3 was borrowed from the 
Canaanites appears certain, for out of the multiplicity of words 
for soothsayers and the like common to Hebrew and Arabic 
(either formed from a common root or expressing exactly 
the same idea: qyT, ’ arrdf; * 13 n, habir; nth, ftiO, hdzi; 
COp, cp istiksdm ) the Hebrews and the Canaanites have chosen 
the same one to mean a priest. That they did so independently is, 
in view of the great difference in character between old Hebrew 
and Canaanite priesthoods, inconceivable. Besides |H 3 Hebrew 
has the word “103 (pi. □’" 103 ), which, however, is hardly applied 
to priests of the national religion (see Chemarim). 

2 For the opposite view cannot be urged the etymology of the 
word KGhen as if, possibly derived from pa, it meant from the first 
‘ one who served God at the altar ’ (Baudissin, 269) or even 1 one 
who sets in order (|’ 3 ri) the offering (so, for example, Ewald). 
It is not clear from 1 S. 215 whether even at Shiloh the priest 
had anything to do with sacrifice, whether those who burned 
the fat were the worshippers themselves or some subordinate 
ministers of the temple. 

3 [Ex. 21 6 to which WRS also refers perhaps does not belong 
to this connection; for C’/i^N there possibly denotes the ancestral 
image ; see Schwally, Leben nach dein Tode l 38 / ; and cp 
further, Smend, Rel.-geschX 2 ) 77, n. 3.] 
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this sanctuary was hardly visited from beyond Mount 
Ephraim ; and every man (or tribe) that cared to provide 
the necessary apparatus (ephod, teraphim, etc.) and 
hire a priest might have a temple and oracle of his own 
at which to consult Yahw6 (Judg. 17 /); but there was 
hardly another sanctuary of equal dignity. 

The priest of Shiloh is a much greater person than Micah’s 
priest Jonathan ; at the great feasts he sits enthroned by the 
doorway, preserving decorum among the worshippers; he has 
certain legal dues, and if he is disposed to exact more no one 
ventures to resist (1 S. 2 12./ ; see SBOT [Heb.]). The priestly 
position of the family survived the fall of Shiloh and the captivity 
of the ark, and it was members of this house who consulted 
Yahwe for the early kings until Solomon deposed Abiathar. 

Indeed, though priesthood was not yet tied to one 
family, so that Micah's son, or Eleazar of Kirjath- 
jearim (i S. 7 i), or Samuel, and perhaps by preference 
firstborn sons in general 1 (cp also Ex. 24 5), could all 
be priests, a Levite—that is, a man of Moses’ tribe— 
was already preferred for the office elsewhere than at 
Shiloh (Judg. 17 13. see'MiCAH i., 2), and such a priest 
naturally handed down his place to his posterity (Judg. 
I830). 

Ultimately, indeed, as sanctuaries were multiplied, 
and the priests all over the land came to form one well- 

5. Development m ? rked u class ' ' Lev ; ite ,' and legitimate 
nf T^rnplitin P nest became equivalent expressions 
TvripQtVmnd ( see Levites). But between the 

ivnH pt Hip priesthood of Eli at Shiloh, or Jonathan 

at Dan, and the priesthood of the 
monarchy. Levites as describ ‘ J (1 in Dt . 338/:> 

there lies a period of the inner history of which we know 
almost nothing. It appears that the various priestly 
colleges regarded themselves as one order, that they had 
common traditions of law and ritual which were traced 
back to Moses, and common interests which had not 
been vindicated without a struggle (Dt. 33 n). The 
kingship had not deprived them of their functions as 
fountains of divine judgment. On the contrary, the 
decisions of the sanctuary had grown up into a body of 
sacred law, which the priests administered according to 
a traditional precedent; and when in consequence of the 
Deuteronomic legislation all sanctuaries except that of 
Jerusalem were suppressed, the more important judicial 
cases at least came up for decision before the priesthood 
of Jerusalem (Dt. 178 /). According to Semitic ideas 
the declaration of law is quite a distinct function from 
the enforcing of it, and the royal executive came into no 
collision with the purely declaratory functions of the 
priests. Priestly functions, on the contrary, must have 
grown in importance with the unification and progress of 
the nation, and in all probability the consolidation of the 
priesthood into one class went hand in hand with a con¬ 
solidation of legal tradition. Moreover, this work must 
have been well done, for, though the general corruption 
of society at the beginning of the Assyrian period was 
nowhere more conspicuous than at the sanctuaries .and 
among the priesthood (cp, e.g ., Micah 3 ii), the invective 
of Hos. 4 equally with the eulogium of Dt. 33 (the author 
of which was, we may safely conjecture, himself a priest) 
proves that the position which the later priests abused 
had been won by ancestors who earned the respect of 
the nation as worthy representatives of a divine Torah. 

The ritual functions of the priesthood still appear in 
Dt. 33 as secondary to that of declaring the sentence of 
God ; but they were no longer insignificant. With the 
prosperity of the nation, and especially through the 
absorption of the Canaanites and of their holy places, 
ritual had become much more elaborate, and in royal 
sanctuaries at least there were regular public offerings 
maintained by the king and presented by the priests 
(cp 2 K. 16 15). Private sacrifices, too, could hardly be 
offered without some priestly aid now that ritual was 
more complex ; at the same time we find Elijah sacri¬ 
ficing with his own hand (1 K. 18 33), as also does Elisha 

1 So Baudissin, 267 ; on the other side, on the alleged priest¬ 
hood of David’s sons (2 S. 8 18), see also Cheyne, in Expos ., 
1899, pp. 453*457, also Minister [Chief], 
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(i K. 19 21). The provision of Dt. 18 as to the priestly 
dues is certainly ancient, and shows that besides the 
tribute of firstfruits and the like the priests had a fee in 
kind for each sacrifice, as we find to have been the case 
among the Phoenicians, according to the sacrificial tariff 
of Marseilles. Their judicial functions also brought 
profit to the priests, fines being exacted for certain 
offences and paid to them (2 K. 12 17 Hos. 4 8 Am. 28 ) ; 
they also, as we learn from Micah's reproach (3 n), 
exacted payment for imparting the Torah. The greater 
priestly offices were therefore in every respect very im¬ 
portant places, and the priests of the royal sanctuaries 
were among the grandees of the realm. As such they 
were on the other hand largely dependent on the kings 
(cp 1 S. 235 Am. 7 13 2 K. Yl*>ff. 16 11 ff. ), and this close 
dependence on the monarchy was actually the cause of 
different development in the cases of the Israelitic and 
Judaic priesthood. Whilst in the northern kingdom the 
priesthood became involved in the fall of a dynasty 
(2 K. 10 n), in Judah it gradually rose with the stability 
of the royal house to an ever-increasing stability of its 
own (see specially the story of Jehoiada in 2 K. 11 4). 
The great priests seem to have had the patronage of 
the minor sacred offices, which were often miserable 
enough, 1 the petty priest depending largely on what 
* customers ’ he could find (2 K. 12 7 [8] Dt. 188 ). That 
at least the greater offices were hereditary was almost a 
matter of course as society was then constituted. This 
is already seen in the case of the family of Eli, which, 
to judge by the name of his son Phinehas (iS. 419), 
probably traced its descent to Phinehas b. Eleazar (Josh. 
22 13 ff. 2433), as also in the case of the sons of Zadok, 
who succeeded to the royal priesthood in Jerusalem after 
the fall of Abiathar. There is not the slightest trace, 
however, of an hereditary hierarchy officiating by divine 
right, such as there was after the exile. The sons of Zadok, 
the priests of the royal chapel, were the king’s servants 
as absolutely as any other great officers of the state ; 
they owed their place to the fiat of king Solomon, and the 
royal will was supreme in all matters of cultus ; indeed 
the monarchs of Judah, like those of Israel (1 K. 12 33) 
and of other nations, did sacrifice in person when they 
chose down to the time of the captivity (1 K. 925 2 K. 
16 12 f. ; cp 2 Ch. 26 i 6 ff. Jer. 3O21). And as the sons 
of Zadok had no divine right as against the kings, so 
too they had no claim to be more legitimate than the 
priests of the local sanctuaries, who also were reckoned 
to the tribe which, in the seventh century B. C., was recog¬ 
nised as having been divinely set apart as Yahwes 
ministers in the days of Moses (Dt. 108 18 1 /). 

That at the same time there must have been certain gradations 
of rank among the sons of Zadok even in the pre-exilic period, 
at least during the later monarchy, is self-evident. One priest 
stands at their head (Koftcn hd-rdsh , 2 2 K. 25 18, or simply ‘ the ’ 
Koften, 2 K. 128 10; the name ‘high priest,' however, occurs 
first, it would seem, in Haggai). Next to him the Kohen misfi- 
ne/t (2 K 25 18) 3 holds the second place. The existence of definite 
special offices is indicated by such designations as those of a pdkui 
ndgid or chief overseer in the temple (Jer. 20 i)or of the ‘ keepers 
of the threshold ’ (2 K. 234). On the other hand, the expression 
ziknehak-kofuintm , ‘ the eidersof the priests' (2 K. 19 2 Jer. 19 1), 
points to a gradation of the Zadokites according to their several 
families. 4 

The steps which prepared the way for the post-exilic 
hierarchy, the destruction of the northern sanctuaries 
and priesthoods by the Assyrians, the 
, * , P, polemic of the spiritual prophets against 

0 . S . T . e the corruptions of popular worship, which 

f. , issued in the reformation of Josiah, the 
suppression of the provincial shrines of 
Judah, and the transference of their ministers to 
Jerusalem, the successful resistance of the sons of Zadok 
to the proposal to share the sanctuary on equal terms 

1 See 1 S. 236, a passage written after the hereditary dignity 
of the sons of Zadok at Jerusalem was well established. See 
Eli. 

2 [Or hak-kf>hcn ha-r 5 sh? (cp 2 Ch. 31 10). The preceding 
■word ends in ,-[.] 

3 So read also in 2 K. 23 4 [or in each case k. ham-mtshneh ?] 

4 Cp v. Hoonacker, 215. 


with these newcomers, and the theoretical justification 
of the degradation of the provincials to the position of 
mere servants in the temple supplied by Ezekiel soon after 
the captivity, are explained elsewhere (see Levites), 
and only one or two points call for additional remark 
here. 

It is instructive to observe how differently the pro¬ 
phets of the eighth century speak of the judicial or 
‘ teaching ’ functions of the priests and of the ritual of 
the great sanctuaries. For the ritual they have nothing 
but condemnation ; but the 1 teaching’ they acknowledge 
as part of the divine order of the state, while they complain 
that the priests have prostituted their office for lucre. 
In point of fact, the one rested on old Hebrew tradition, 
the other had taken shape mainly under Canaanite 
influence, and in most of its features was little more 
than the crassest nature-worship. In this respect there 
was no distinction between the temple of Zion and 
other shrines, or rather it was just in the greatest 
sanctuary with the most stately ritual that foreign 
influences had most play, as we see alike in the original 
institutions of Solomon and in the innovations of Ahaz 
(2 K. 1610 ff. 23 \iff .). 

The Canaanite influence on the later organisation of the 
temple is clearly seen in the association of temple prophets with 
the temple priests under the control of the chief priest, which is 
often referred to by Jeremiah; even the viler ministers of 
sensual worship, the male and female prostitutes of the Phoenician 
temples, had found a place on Mt. Zion, and were only removed 
by Josiah’s reformation. 1 So too, the more complex sacrificial 
ritual which was now in force is manifestly not independent of 
the Phoenician ritual as we know it from the Marseilles tablet. 
All this necessarily tended to make the ritual ministry of the 
priests more important than it had been in old times; but it was 
in the dark days of Assyrian tyranny, in the reign of Manasseh, 
when the sense of divine wrath lay heavy on the people, when 
the old ways of seeking Yahwe’s favour had failed and new and 
more powerful means of atonement were eagerly sought for 
(Micah6 6yC 2 K. 21 ; and cp Molech), that sacrificial functions 
reached their full importance. 

In the time of Josiah altar service and not the function 
of * teaching ’ had become the essential thing in priest¬ 
hood (Dt. 108 1 S7) ; the ‘teaching,’ indeed, is not 
forgotten (Jer. 28 I818 Ezek. 726), but by the time of 
Ezekiel it also has mainly to do with ritual, with the 
distinction between holy and profane, clean and un¬ 
clean, with the statutory observances at festivals and 
the like (Ezek. 4423/). What the priestly Torah was 
in the exilic period can be seen from the collection of 
laws in Lev. 17-26 (LEVtTicus, §§ 13-23), which includes 
many moral precepts, but regards them, equally with 
ritual precepts, from the point of view of the mainten¬ 
ance of national holiness. The sacrificial ritual of 
the Priestly Code (see Sacrifice) is governed by the 
same principle. The holiness of Israel centres in 
the sanctuary, and round the sanctuary stand the 
priests, who alone can approach the most holy things 
without profanation, and who are the guardians of 
Israel’s sanctity, partly by protecting the one meeting- 
place of God and man from profane contact, and 
partly as the mediators of the continual atoning rites by 
which breaches of holiness are expiated. In P it is the 
sons of Aaron alone who bear the priestly office. How 
these stand related to the sons of Zadok mentioned 
above is an excessively puzzling question to which a 
conclusive answer is, in the silence of the sources, 
perhaps impossible. It is probable, however, that the 
two expressions are not merely different designations 
for the same class of persons ; the new name seems 
rather to denote a more comprehensive category, so 
that Aaron includes Zadok. 2 

We know as a fact that Ezra’s band included not only priests 
of the sons of Eleazar (to whom ihe Zadokiies traced their 
descent, 1 Ch. 638) but also sons of Ilhamar (EzraS2 /.), not to 
mention that Chronicles at a later date assigns eight out of the 


1 2 K. 23 7 ; cp Dt. 23 18, where ‘ dogs ’ = the later Galli. See 
Dog, § 3 ; Idolatry, § 6 ; and cp Driver, ad loc. 

2 Cp Kuenen, Ges. Abh. 488, where, influenced by the further 
investigations of Oort and Vogelsiein, he modifies his previously 
published view. 
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twenty-four orders of priests to the sons of Ithamar (i Ch. 244). 
But whom we are to understand by the sons of Ithamar— 
whether they are the priests of Anathoth, the descendants of 
the deposed Abiathar (1 K. 226^), as Vogelstein (pp. 8-12) 
supposes, or whether others also are to be reckoned along with 
these (Kuenen, 490^)—must be left undecided. We must 
content ourselves with saying—and the evidence warrants at 
least so much as this—that apparently, as against the attitude 
of exclusiveness shown by Ezekiel towards all non-Zadokites, 
the pressure of circumstances during the exile and perhaps also 
the prospect of a restoration led to a compromise which conceded 
to some, though not to all priestly families attached to sanctuaries 
outside of Jerusalem, the rights assigned to them in D (Kuenen, 
489). That over and above this the Zadokites subsequently 
sought to secure certain special privileges for themselves may 
perhaps be gathered from such an interpolation as that in Nu. 
25 10-13, and the equation Zadokites = Sadducees would seem 
definitely to prove it. 

Still more difficult is the question how, in such a 
compromise, Aaron came to have the role of common 
ancestor when previously it had been only, or at least 
chiefly, the priests of the northern kingdom who had 
regarded him as their genealogical head (cp on the 
other hand Ex. 32 , a passage of Judaic origin). A 
noteworthy attempt at a solution of this problem is 
offered in Oort’s treatise De Aaronieden , where he goes 
back to the immigration of this class of priests of 
Northern Israel who had betaken themselves after 
Josiah’s reformation to Jerusalem, and here after some 
friction had gradually amalgamated with the sons of 
Zadok. 1 

The bases of priestly power under this system are the 
unity of the altar, its inaccessibility to laymen and to 
_ _ , r the inferior ministers of the sanetu- 

mporance 0 ^ an( i the specific atoning function 

the post-exilic of the blood of priestly sacrifices . 

pries 00 . these things were unknown in 

old Israel; the altars were many, they were open to 
laymen, and the atoning function of the priest was 
judicial, not sacrificial. So fundamental a ehange as 
lies between Hosea and the Priestly Code was possible 
only in the general dissolution of the old life of 
Israel produced by the Assyrians and by the prophets ; 
and indeed, the new order did not take shape as a 
system till the exile had made a tabula rasa of all old 
institutions ; but it was undoubtedly the legitimate and 
consistent outcome of the latest development of the 
temple worship at Jerusalem before the exile. It was 
meant also to give expression to the demands of the 
prophets for spiritual service and national holiness ; but 
this it did not accomplish so successfully ; the ideas of 
the prophets could not be realised under any ritual 
system, but only in a new dispensation (Jer. 31 31^), 
when priestly Torah and priestly atonement should be 
no longer required. Nevertheless, the concentration 
of all ritual at a single point, and the practical exclusion 
of laymen from active participation in it—for the old 
sacrificial feast had now shrunk into entire insignificance 
in comparison with the stated priestly holocausts and 
atoning rites 2 —lent powerful assistance to the growth 
of a new and higher type of personal religion, the 
religion which found its social expression not in material 
acts of oblation but in the language of the psalms. In 
the best times of the old kingdom the priests had 
shared the place of the prophets as the religious leaders 
of the nation ; under the second temple they represented 
the unprogressive traditional side of religion, and the 
leaders of thought were the psalmists and the scribes, 
who spoke much more direetly to the piety of the 
nation. 

On the other hand, the material influence of the 
priests was greater than it had ever been before ; the 
temple was the only visible centre of national life in the 
ages of servitude to foreign pow’er, and the priests were 
the only great national functionaries, who drew to 
themselves all the sacred dues as a matter of right and 
even appropriated the tithes paid of old to the king. 

1 See Kuenen’s criticism on this and cp Aaron. 

2 Compare the impression which the ritual produced on the 
Greeks (see Bernays, Theophrastus, 85, 111 /.) 
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8. Influence of 
the Hebrew 


The great priests had always belonged to the ruling 
class ; but the Zadokites were now the only hereditary 
aristoeracy, and the high priest, who now stands forth 
above his brethren with a prominence unknown to the 
times of the first temple, is the one legitimate head of 
the theocratic state, as well as its sole representative in 
the highest acts of religion. 

When the high priest stood at the altar in all his princely 
state, when he poured out the libation amidst the blare of 
trumpets, and the singers lifted up their voice and all the people 
fell prostrate in prayer till he descended and raised his hands in 
blessing, the slaves of the Greek or the Persian forgot for a 
moment their bondage and knew that the day of their redemption 
was near (Ecclus. 50 ). The high priest at such a moment seemed 
to embody all the glory of the nation, as the kings had done of 
old, and when the time came to strike a successful blow for 
freedom it was a priestly house that led the nation to the 
victory which united in one person the functions of high priest 
and prince. From the foundation of the Hasmonean state to 
the time of Herod the history of the high-priesthood merges in 
the political history of the nation ; from Herod onward the 
priestly aristocracy of the Sadducees lost its chief hold over the 
nation and expired in vain controversy with the Pharisees. 
(See Israel, § 83.) 

The influence of the Hebrew priesthood on the 
thought and organisation of Christendom was the 
influence not of a living institution, 
for it hardly began till after the fall of 
. ,, , the temple, but of the theory emliodied 

P rle ?5 .°5 in the later parts of the Pentateuch, 

upon Christian Two points in this theory 

were laid 

t OUg . hold of — the doctrine of priestly medi¬ 
ation and the system of priestly hierarchy. The first 
forms the text of the principal argument in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, in which the author easily demonstrates 
the inadequacy of the mediation and atoning rites of 
the OT, and builds upon this demonstration the doctrine 
of the effectual high-priesthood of Christ, who, in his 
sacrifice of himself, truly ‘led his people to God,' not 
leaving them outside as he entered the heavenly 
sanctuary, but taking them with him into spiritual 
nearness to the throne of grace. This argument leaves 
no room for a special priesthood in the Christian ehurch ; 
even in the writings of Cyprian, it is not the notion of 
priestly mediation but that of priestly power that is 
insisted on. Church office is a copy of the old hierarchy. 
Now among the Jew r s, as we have seen, the hierarchy 
proper has for its necessary condition the destruction of 
the state and the bondage of Israel to a foreign prince, 
so that spiritual power is the only basis left for a 
national aristoeracy. The same conditions have pro¬ 
duced similar spiritual aristocracies again and again in 
the East, in more modern times, and even in antiquity 
more than one Oriental priesthood took a line of 
: development similar to that which we have traced in 
Judaea. 

Thus the hereditary priests of Kozah (Ko£e) were the chief 
dignitaries in Idumaea at the time of the Jewish conquest of 
the country (Jos. Ant. xv. 79), and the high priest of Hierapolis 
wore the princely purple and crown like the high priest of the 
Jew's ( De Dea Syria , 42). The kingly insignia of the high 
priest of the sun at Emesa are described by Herodian (v. 33), 

! in connection with the history of Elagabalus, whose elevalion 10 
! the Roman purple was mainly due to the extraordinary local 
influence of his sacerdotal place. Other examples of priestly 
princes are given by Strabo in speaking of Pessintis (567) and 
j Olbe (672). 1 

As there w r as no such hierarchy in the West, it is plain 
! that, if the idea of Christian priesthood was influenced 
! by living institutions as well as by the OT, that influence 
must be sought in the East (cp Lightfoot, Philippians , 
261). The further development of the notion of 
Christian priesthood lies beyond the scope of the 
present article. Cp Ministry. 

Wellhausen, Prol.P- 4 ) (1883, 1886, 1895; in Gcsch. Isr.V) 
[1878], Chap. IV.: ‘Die Priester und Leviten’: the Archceolo- 
gies of N owack (1 894) and of Benzinger (1 894). 

9. Literature. Baudissin, Die Geschichte des A It testament- 
lichen Priestertumes (1889) contains a very 
comprehensive collection of facts, but is weak in its method. 
Along with Oort’s ‘ de Aaronieden’ ( 77 /. T 18 [1884] 289-335) 
and H. Vogelstein’s Der Kampf swischen Priestern und 

4 See also Mommsen, Hist. 0/Rome , ET 4 150. 
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Lcviten sett den Ta^en Ezechiels (1889) it is reviewed by 
Kuenen in his keen critical essay on the history of the 
priests of Yahwe and the age of priestly law, Th.T 24 (1890) 
1-42, translated into German in Budde's Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen zur bibl. IEis sense haft von A. Kuenen (1894), 465-500. 
Cp also references to priests in OTJC (index, s.v.). 

The critical view of which the foregoing article is an exposition 
has recently been met with an uncompromising opposition by 
van Hoonacker in Le Sacerdoce Leviiiquc dans la loi et dans 
rhistoire dcs Hfbreux (1899), a work which shows great 
thoroughness of treatment and mastery of its subject, and bears 
ample witness to the author’s acuteness and power of combination 
as well as to his confidence in the thesis he has taken up, 
but at the same time displays radical defects of method. 
Cp Baudissin's review in TLZ, 1899, 359-363. Van Hoonacker 
has two premises which are fundamental and render it im¬ 
possible for those who do not share them to accompany the 
author in his arguments or adopt his conclusions; the one is 
that there was but one sanctuary from the first, the other that 
Chronicles describes pre-exilic conditions, not those of the time 
of its composition. On the history of the priesthood in the later 
period see especially Schurer, GK/ir) 1 24, ( 3 ) 2 224-305. 

W. R. S.-A. B. 

PRINCE. I. ndgid (HfOyMeNOc) : root 

meaning, to be high, conspicuous (cp ” 133 , in front). 
Ndgid is used of the ‘ governor ’ of the palace (Azrikam), 
2 Ch. 287 (ijyovfievos tov o ikov: ohcovofios would have 
been better; ep 1 K. 46 I69; on the position of this 
officer see Is. 22 21/. ); of the chief of the temple 
(1 Ch. 9 11 2 Ch. 31 13); of Pashhur (tjj Tps, 
Jer. 20 1) ; of the 4 leader of the Aaronitcs ’ (1 Ch. 1 2 27 ; 
Jehoiada) ; of the keeper of the sacred treasury (1 Ch. 
2G24; Shebuel) ; of the chief of a tribe {2 Ch. 19n ; 
Zebadiah) ; of the “captains’ of the army (1 Ch. 13 1 
2 Ch. 322i); of the eldest son of the king (2 Ch. 1122, 
II c s Rn ; Abijah, son of Rehoboam) ; of the king himself, 
e.g ., Saul (AV ‘captain,’ 1 S. 9 16, etc.); of the high 
priest, tjj rre*D» ‘the (an?) anointed, the (a?) prince’ 
(Dan. 925 ; see RV), nna tjj, unless Ptolemy Philo- 
metor is meant (Dan. 1122); see Messiah. In Ps. 
7613, the plur. E'TJJ, EV ‘princes’ || pR ‘eSd, ‘kings 
of the earth. ’ 

2. K'C'j, nasi ; lit. one lifted up (ijyov/jLevos, atpr/yob - 

fievos, &px o3v )' Used of a Canaanitish prince, Gen. 342 
(&PX<*> v )\ princes of Ishmael (Gen. 1720 [P]) ; of 

Abraham (Gen. 23 6 [P]); vaguely, of a secular 
authority (Ex. 22 28[27], RV ‘a ruler’); of the king 
(1 K. 11 34) ; of Zerubbabel (Ezra 18 ). 

A favourite word with Ezekiel ( e.g ., 727 12 10 12 21 12 [17], 
80 13 3424 45 7_^! 46 2 Jf.\ who has no place in his picture of 
Israel for a king, but only for a prince with very limited 
functions (see Ezekiel ii., § 23), and with P, especially of the 
tribal princes (Nu. 7 11 ff. 34 18^., more fully myn 'R'b’J» 
‘princes of the assembly’ [see Assembly], Ex .1722 Nu. 434). 
P also uses it of the heads of families (Nu. 3 24 30 35), and of the 
highest tribal prince of the Leviles {?>. 32 ; cp 1 Ch. 7 40). Nasi' 
was also the official title of the president of the Sanhedrin. See 
Government, § 31 ; Israel, § 81; Synedrium. 

3. “lbs sar, corresponding to Ass. sarru, 4 king ’ (see 
King), a word used of nearly all degrees of ehiefdom 
or wardenship. It is applied to the chief baker of the 
Pharaoh (Gen. 40 16), to the chief butler (4O2), to the 
‘ruler over the cattle’ ( 4 / 6 ), to the keeper of the prison 
( 392 i), to the taskmaster of the Israelites (Ex. In), 
to the ‘ prince of the eunuchs ’ (Dan. 1 7). 

Further, to prefects, civil or military, of very limited or very 
extensive authority ; Zehul, the 4 ruler of Shechem ’ (Judg. 10 30); 
4 Amon, the governor of the city’ (1 K. 22 26); /yiJ'TBn ‘ pre¬ 
fects of the provinces (1 K. 2015); mey, ‘ Decurion ’ 
(Ex. IS21); c'w’Cn ‘a captain of fifty,’ nevrr)KovTap\o<i 
(2 K. 1 19) ; juRC captains (judges) over hundreds (Dt. 1 15); 
over a thousand (1 S. IS3), over many thousands (1 Ch. 1625) I 
33TH n'STO C’j ‘captain over half of the chariots of war’ 
(1 K. 10 g); C'> ‘captain of the host’ (2 S. 24 2); general- 

in-chief, Rnsn V (<ipxi(rrpa-njyo9, Gen. 21 22 1 S. 12 9); hence 
used — after niRBS \"|Sr> God of hosts — of God himself 
(Ran. 8 11). It occurs by itself in the stat. absol. as a parallel 
to ‘judge ’ ; ‘ who has made thee a prince [-!«*] and a judge over 
us?’ (Ex. 2 14), to ‘elder’ (Ezra 108 ), to ‘ counsellor’(Ezra825), 
to 4 king ’ (Hos. 3 4). 

The same term is applied to courtiers and high 
officers — e.g. , those of Egypt (Gen. 12 15 Is. 19 n 13), and 
of Persia (Esth. I3 2 i 8 69 [wffiere (£} gives the technical 
term <pl\oi , see Friend]), also to the merehant-prinees 
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of Tyre (Is. 239). The priests are called enp V, chiefs, 
or princes, of the sanctuary (1 Ch. 25 s, but not Is. 4328 ; 
see SBOT, ad lot'.), and the chief priests again are 
called 'v (2 Ch. 3614). The word came to be 

used also of guardian-angels of nations — e.g. , of Persia 
(Dan. 10 1320), of Greece (Dan. 102o), of Israel (I02i), 
Michael 4 the great prince’ (12 1), the chief princes 
(10 13), DHtrn 12*. ‘the Prince of Princes’; God (825; 
ep in Dt. 328 ). T he use of -w as guardian-angel 
(Esau, etc.) is retained in the Midrash; but the word is 
also applied in the Talmud to ‘a hero at the table, a 
mighty drinker ’ (Nidd. 16, etc.). The fern, mch sdrdh. 
Princess, occurs (1) of Solomon’s wives, 1 K. 11 3, (2) 
of ladies of the court, Esth. 1 18 RV (AV ‘ladies’), (3) 
as a general term of dignity, Lam. 1 1 (rmnpp 'mb' || 
T^j); ep the proper name Sarah. 

4. 2'*u, nddib (from 3-1:, wffiich in Hithp. signifies 
‘ to volunteer, to offer spontaneously’), generous, noble- 
minded, noble by birth (1 S. 28 Ps. 47 10 1074 ° 1138 
II89 Prov. 257 , etc.). This word is the converse of 
the preceding ; ndgid means primarily a chief, and 
derivatively what is morally noble, excellent (Prov. 86); 
nddib means primarily what is morally noble, and 
derivatively one who is noble by birth or position. 

5 - JBTICTIR/ 'ahasdarpan, RV ‘satrap.’ See Persia, Satrap. 

6. po, sagdn, see Deputy, i. 

7- TDJj n dstk, see Duke, 2 . 

8* D’DniSi partemim , see Nobles. 

9. |'spi kdstn, see Captain, 6. 

10, 11. C'm rabrebdn , rabblm , see Rab. 

12. trVir. sails \ see Captain, 9; Army; Lord, 6. 

13, 14. jn, rozen (Judg. 53 Is. 4023, etc.); also jin, nlzon 
(Prov. 14 281), root meaning, gravity ; cp Ass. ruzzunu [Prince, 
JBL 16 175./]. See Rezon. 

iS- D’JCwn* hasmanntm , Ps. 6S31I32]. For crit. emend, see 
Duhm and Che. ad loc. 

16. apx<ov. Cp Ruler. 

17. apxvyos (a. EV ‘prince of life,’ RVmg. ‘author,’ 

Acts 315; cp apxt jyo? /cal awrrjp, Acts 531; apx^yov r»R 
awnjpias, Heb. 2 10; rij? irioTew? bpxyyov, Heb. 12 2). See 
Captain, 15. 

18. T/ye/awp (Ml. 2 6 || Mic. 5 1 [2], MT min' 'SSrB ; ev 
Xtb.id(Ttv Toufia [BAQ], but Mt. ep t<H9 ^ye/ad<rip Ioufia, t.e., 

' 'B^RB). See Duke, 1. 

PRINCIPALITIES (<x PX <m), Rom. 838 Eph. 3 io 

6 12 Col. 1 16 2 10 15 ; cp 1 Cor. 15 24 Eph. 1 21, where ‘all rule,’ 
retained in RV, should certainly be 4 every principality.* See 
Angel, § 1. 

PRISCA (npiCKAJ so Ti.WH in Rom. I63 1 Cor. 
16 19 2 Tim. 419), or, in the diminutive, Priscilla 1 
(ttPICKiAAa; Acts 18 218 26 Ti.WH), the wife of Aquila 
I n Acts 18 1826 Rom. 1 63, Priscilla is mentioned 
before Aquila. Her importance is well pointed out by 
Harnack in his ingenious essay on authorship, etc., of 
Hebrews (see Hebrews [Eiustle], ad Jin.) ; ep also 
id. Ueb. d. beiden Recetisionen d. Gesch. d. Prisca u. d. 
Aquila in Act. Ap. 18 1-17 (1899). 

PRISON. The references in the OT are too meagre 
to enable us to give any satisfactory account of early 
p f Jew'ish methods of restraint. As among 

e erences. t ^ e Q ree j. s> imprisonment w'as seldom 
employed as a legal punishment, and it is not until the 
post-exilie age that it enters into the judicial system (Ez. 
726, Bibl.-Aram.) ; see Law, § 12. On the treatment 
of captives, see War. 

Shimei, if not confined within fourwalls, w’as practically 
a prisoner within the bounds of Jerusalem (1 K. 236/.); 
but this kind of treatment may have been rare. Solomon’s 
policy in 1 K. 2 is represented as being exceptionally 
generous by the narrator. A confinement of a more or 
less close nature is expressed by the term inismar (see 
below, § 2 [11]), which, in the case of David’s concubines 
(mc;r.p n'B> 2 S. 2O3 EV ‘w'ard’), and Simeon (Gen. 
42 19 EV 4 prison,’ cp 4224 33) w r as hardly severe : 4 sur- 

1 A parallel case is that of Livia (Tac. Ann. 2 44), the youngest 
child of Gernianicus and Agrippina, who in Suetonius {Claud. 1) 
is called Livilla. 
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veillance 1 or * safeguard * (similar to the treatment of a 
hostage) may be the best rendering. On the other 
hand, a confinement of a more rigorous nature would 
be exercised in the case of the man who broke the 
sabbath (Nu. 15 34), and the blaspheming Danite (Lev. 
24 12), both of whom are placed ‘ in ward ’ (EV, nos^sa), 
pending Yahwe’s decision. Similarly the officers of 
Pharaoh who have fallen under his displeasure are put 
' in ward * as a temporary measure ; the sequel is 
familiar (Gen. 40 E). 

In the time of the monarchy a place for the safe- 
keeping of undesirable persons might often be required. 
Of such a kind was the Philistine ‘ house of the captives ’ 
at Gaza (Judg. 16 21). As an ordinary precaution 
Jeremiah was confined in the ‘ court of the guard ’ in 
the king's house, 1 where, however, he was free to 
conduct his business (Jer. 32 ). Probably this court was 
under the control of a military official, and was set apart 
for the highest class of offenders, or members of the 
royal household, just as in Gen. 40 3 f. the Pharaoh’s 
officers are under the care of the ‘ captain of the guard ’ 
(crmami;’). 2 On the other hand the -inb n’3 (Gen. 
392 i ff. J, see § 2 [9]) was apparently the common 
prison, the keeper of which is called -inDn rrn "ib. Far 
more rigorous was the treatment of Jeremiah when 
confined in the house of Jonathan the scribe (Jer. 37 15, 
cp v. 2 ob), which had been converted into a prison-house 
(kSdti'Di § 2 [8]). Whether the miry pit into which he 
was cast (Jer. 386 ) was really in the ‘ court of the guard ’ 
may be questioned. 3 * The ‘pit’ (cp § 2 [6]) was the 
place for the meanest of prisoners (Ex. 12 29, cp Gen. 
40 i 5 <£ 41 i 4 ), but at the same time the readiest means 
of imprisonment (cp Gen. 37 24). For appliances for 
further restricting personal freedom see Chains, 
Collar, Stocks, and § 2 (7) below. 

The references to prisons in the NT need little ex¬ 
planation. The probability is that the prisons were con¬ 
structed on the Greek and Roman plan (cp Smith, 
Rich, Diet. Class . A fit., s.v. ‘Career’). The ‘public 
ward’ of Acts 5 18 (RV) would then answer to the 
custodia communis of the Roman prison, whilst the 
4 inner prison’ (ib. I623), like the career interior or 
robur , would (as the context actually shows) be for the 
worst cases, and was possibly a cell underneath the 
custodia communis (cp illustr. in Rich, s.v.). 

For the allusion in Acts 126 ^ cp Jos. Ant. xviii. 67 
[Agrippa], also Acts 2816 (?), and see Chains, 2 (end). 

There are fifteen distinct Hebrew and Greek terms to 
be noticed :—- 

rnt2£, mattdrdk (lit. ‘ place of guarding ’), in 
Jer. 32 2 8 12 Neh. 3 25, etc., * court of the prison ’ (RV ‘ guard ’), 
apparently the same as the 'o Neh. 1239, ‘prison-gate’ 


2. Terms. 


(RV £ gate of the guard ’). The cognate Aram. is used 

in Tg., Gen. 40 3 4 42 19 for 

2. “ISDD, masger (\/close, shut up), used generally in Is. 24 22 
(with ") 3 p), and figuratively in Ps. 142 7 [8], and Is. 427 (|| 1T3 
K^D> cp 8 below). Cp T'jDrr of the compulsory seclusion of the 
leper (Lev. 13 5), "1T1D, ‘cage’ (see Lion, § 5 end), and nTDD 
‘prisons’ (?) in the Panamtnu inscr. ot Zenjirli (//. 4, 8). 

3. lay, 'bser (^/restrain, eg., with force 2 K. 17 4 Jer. 33 1 
etc.), Is. 53 8, AV ‘prison,’ RV preferably ‘oppression.’ 

4. nipnfjp, pekahkodh , Is. 61 1 AV ‘ opening of the prison,’ 
RV preferably supplies the last three words in italics ; but the 
literal meaning of D requires DHW rather than C'TDK (|| D'tte’) 
which, in turn, suggests the emendation mnnnS (loosing) ; cp 
Che. /^.( 5 )(Che. SBOT reads npD 


1 But the ‘ gate of the guard ’ (Neh. 12 39) seems to have been 
near the temple. Here, too, were the stocks (?) mentioned in 
Jer. 20 2 (see § 2 [7]). 

2 Cp § 2 (9) below. We may perhaps compare the private 
prison (, ergastutum ) on the Roman farms. 

3 It is obscurely described as the * pit of Melchijah ’ (v. 6) ; in 
v. 11 it is apparently under the treasury (“is'in.-i, which <SsnNAQ 
[not Qmg.] om., j s perhaps for ")snnX The text is probably 
corrupt; cp 38 1 (Pashhur b. Malchijah) 7b (gate of Benjamin) 

with the names in 20 1 /. 


5. TDK.T/V 3 , lit. ‘house of bondage,’ Jer. 37 15, cp 3 
□'TdIrIh Judg. 16 21 25 (Kre), Eccl. 4 14, lit. ‘house of the 
bound [ones]’; cp j'TDR, ‘imprisonment ' (Aram. Ezra 7 26) and 
TDK, dsir ,* prisoner ’ or ‘captive,’ Ps. 79 11 102 20 [21]; the veib 
*1DK like Sett* does not necessarily imply the use of chains or 
fetters. 

6. “jianVPD, beth hab-bdr, lit. * place of the pit ’ (see Conduit, 
§ r (1), col. 881), EV ‘dungeon,’ in Ex. 12 29 and in an obscure 
and probably corrupt passage, Jer. 37 16 ( nvjnn fa gloss?], see 
Cells). Observe that in v. 15 f. there are four distinct terms 
for * prison.’ 

7. JlDSnsn /V 3 , bi’tk ham'Viahpiketh, 2 Ch. 16 10 ‘ prison- 
house,’ but in accordance with the EV rendering of Jer. 20 2 
21)26 ‘house of the stocks ’ 1 (so RVmg.). The meaning of the 
root suggests a punishment compelling a crooked or distorted 
posture (BDB), and xriD'D of the Tg. is, according to the Gemara 
on Sank. Sib, a cramped vault not high enough for the criminal 
to stand in freely. See Stocks. It is perhaps not too bold, on 
the strength of Tg. '3 (properly a prison, cp Bibl. Aram. * be 
bound,’ Dan. 3 20 Jf., apparently also an Ass. word, see Ges. 
LexA™)), to read nnSDDfl 3 > ‘house of binding’ = prison. 

8. kSs JV 3 > beth kele\ lit. ‘house of restraint’ (\/k8d, ‘re¬ 
strain,’ cp Jer. 32 2, and Ass. bit ki-[or kil-]li), 1 K. 22 27 ( = 2 Ch. 
18 26), 2 K. 1?4, etc., pi. Is. 42 22, twice (Kr. K'S^'^Jer. 
3745231; cp'3 nj 3 , ‘ prison-garb,’2 K. 25 29 = Jer. 52 33. 

9. “liiDH TV 3 , beth has-sdhar ( D roundness? as though ‘ round 
tower,’ cp Ass. siru ‘enclosure,’ saaru ‘ring’; Sam. has 
“inp, with which cp Ass. sihirtu ‘enclosure,’ Syr. sdharta 
* citadel, palace ’), the ‘ prison ’ (EV) into which Joseph was cast 
upon a false charge (J, Gen. 39 20-23, RJE4O35). According 
to E, on the other hand, Joseph was no prisoner, but the head- 
servant of the captain of the guard (Gen. 37 36 40), with whom 
offending officials in Pharaoh’s court were placed ‘ in ward ’ 
(40 4 41 10). It is not likely that the servant of a private Egyptian 
(Joseph’s position in 39 J) would be set with the Pharaoh’s 
officers, and the words in 39 20 identifying the inDH JT 3 with the 
place where the king’s servants w-ere bound may, therefore, be 
redactional. A servant accused of the crime alleged in J’s 
narrative would certainly have been put to death. J’s story is 
quite out of place, and evidently secondary compared with E’s 
sober narrative. The passages in 40 15 b 41 14 (Rji ), which refer 
back to J’s narrative, and are admittedly redactional, use the 
word bor (cp no. 6 above), in which case the dungeon (bdr) was 
a particular cell in the mDn rP3 i cp Jer. 38 6 (§ 1 above). 

10. nipsnTTS. beth-hap-pekudoth (lit. place of over-seeing), 
Jer. 52 11, cp use of verb in Jer. 3721 , and perhaps mp 3 *?i ’3 
Jer. 37 13 (EV ‘captain of the ward,’ = captain of the prison ?), 
and lpaon "tyV Neh. 331 (prison gate?). 

11. "iDip/p JV 3 betk mis mar, EV ‘prison house,’ Gen. 42 19, 
etc., see above (§ 1). 

The NT terms are : 

12. fitff/uionjpiov, Mt. 11 2 (of Machaerus), Acts 52 i 23 I626; 
cp 6ea/uto</»vAaf, ‘jailer,’ Acts 16 23 27 36. 

13. oIxrj/u.a, a euphemistic term, Acts 12 7 (RV ‘cell’), but in 
v . 4 no. 15 is used. 

14. njpTjo-i?, Acts 4 3 ‘in hold,’but RV ‘ ward,’ eV rrjp. 617/aocrta 
5 18 ‘in the common prison,’ RV ‘public ward,’ but in in*. 19 22 
no. 15 is used and in w . 21 23 no. 12. 

15. ^vAcuctj, a very common term answering to the Heb. 

mis mar, of a prison, Alt. 14 10 Lk. 3 20 (Machaerus) Acts 16 237^ 
(but in v. 26 no. 12), in Rev. 18 2 twice (AV ‘hold,’ ‘cage,’ RV 
‘hold,’ and mg. ‘prison ’) in RV, 1 Macc. 953, and EV ib. 13 12 
143‘ward.’ S. A. C. 

PROCHORUS (npoxopoc. Ti.WH]), one of the 
seven ‘deacons’ (Acts 65)+. 

He is mentioned in the lists of the ‘Seventy’ given by the 
Pseudo-Dorotheus, and according to Pseudo-Hippolytus was 
Bishop of Nicomedia. For an account of the Acts of Prochorus, 
which have a wide currency in the Greek church, see Lipsius, 
Apokr. Ap.-Gcsch. 1 355-408. According to this apocryphal and 
very late source, Prochorus was a companion and helper of the 
apostle John for many years through a great variety of wander¬ 
ings and adventures, and ultimately suffered martyrdom at 
Jerusalem. Pseudo-Hippolytus speaks of him as ‘the first that 
departed.’ 

PROCONSUL, the official designation of the governor 
of a senatorial province under the Empire. The word 
is literally rendered in Greek by avdinraTOS, for which 
AV gives ‘ deputy,’ but RV * proconsul.’ On the refer¬ 
ence in Acts 137/. (Sergius Paulus) see Cyprus, § 4 ; 
on that in Acts 18 12 (Gallio) see Achaia and GALLIC); 
on that in Actsl938 see Ephesus, col. 1303, n. 1. 

1 According to Jos. Kimhi, however, not for the feet, but for the 
neck or head. The Pesh. xnnn in Jer. 20 2 f. may here mean 
an outhouse (but see Payne Smith, Thes. col. 1205). 
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PROCURATOR (enuponoc in Jos. Ant.xx.62 
[§ 132J etc.) was the specific title of the Roman 
_ A .. governor of Judaea, who is called in 

i. Application f he NT b / the more gen e r al title 

0 1 e * HfeMtoN (see Governor, 15). The 

title procurator was employed under the early empire 
to denote various officials, or rather officials of various 
degrees of power, for all were alike in respect of the 
fact that primarily the word connoted a collector or 
controller of revenue, public or private; in time the 
procurator’s competence extended to other departments 
of administration. 

The title has three main applications. (1) The pro¬ 
curatorJisci , an officer in Caesarian provinces analogous 
to the qu<Tstor of senatorial provinces, though he is 
found in these latter also (Tac. Ann. 4 15), his functions 
gradually encroaching upon those of both the quaestor 
and the governor ( proconsul ) ; even in the Caesarian 
provinces the procurator acquired practical indepen¬ 
dence of the legal us propreetore governing the province, 
and in any case acted as an effective check upon him 
(cp Tac. Ann. 126 o 14 32). (2) Certain of the minor 

or specially circumstanced Caesarian provinces were 
administered wholly by procurators — e.g. Rhoetia, 
Vindelieia, Xoricum, and Judiea, as also Cappadocia 
from the time of Tiberius to that of Vespasian. In 
course of time these were brought under the general 
imperial system. Under Claudius the powers of the 
procurators were largely increased, and even if it is not 
quite true that Judrea was the only province (save Egypt, 
whose case was peculiar) thus organised under Augustus 
(cp Hirschfcld, Unters. 288), the great provinces of 
Thrace and the two Maretaniae were placed by Claudius 
under the rule of procurators. The procurators of the 
two classes above described were drawn as a rule from 
the equestrian order (cp Jos. BJ ii. 81 ; Strabo, 840), 
but some even of the procuratorial governors were, 
under Claudius, freedmen — e.g. , helix, procurator of 
Judaea (Suet. Claud. 28) — and this was in general the 
case with (3) that large class of imperial procurators 
supervising the private estates of the emperor in Italy 
or the provinces, or charged with various administrative 
departments in Italy [e.g., procurator aquarian, pro¬ 
curator ad ripas, Tiberis, and many others). 

The procurator of the highest class, governing a 
province, possessed as a matter of course the civil and 

2 NT criminal jurisdiction belonging to any 
rpfprpnppc provincial governor, but he appears to 
have been partly responsible to the 
nearest legal us (governor of a Caesarian province). 1 
The exact limits of this responsibility and subordination 
cannot be drawn, and perhaps were actually left pur¬ 
posely vague ; the deposition of Pilate by Vitellius (Jos. 
Ant . xviii. 42 ; Tac. Ann. 632) and of Cumanus by 
Ummidius Quadratus (Jos. Ant. xx. 63 ; Tac. Ann. 
I254) was by virtue of special commission entrusted to 
the superior governor, and can hardly stand good as 
a measure of his supervising authority. 

It is certain that the procurator of Judaea had troops 
(auxiliary, not legionary) under his orders (Mk. 15 16), 
their quarters being within the preetorium or old palace 
of Herod, which was also the residence of the procurator 
when he visited Jerusalem as a precautionary measure 
during the national festivals (cp Mt. 27 27 Mk. 15 i 6 Jn. 
I82833 199 Acts 2I31 f. ). The ordinary headquarters 
of both the governor and the forces was at Caesarea on 
the coast, where also the Hcrodian palace was the 
procurator’s residence (Acts 2335 , iv Tip 7rpaiT(opt<p rod 
'llpuiSov). 

The extent of the procurator’s judicial authority is 
indicated clearly in the NT. Over provincials it was 

1 See Tac. Ann. 12 54, and cp the expression of Jos. Ant. 
xvii. 13 5 [§ 355] (rrjs 6e 'Ap^eAaou x^P a s vttotcAovs 
P eicnjy rjj 2 upa>i/) with BJ ii. 8 i {§ 117] (ets ejrapxiW rrepiypa- 
<f>ft<rr)s), in both the reference being to Judaea (cp Ant. xix. 9 2 
xx. 1 1). 


PROPHET, FALSE 

absolute — i. e. , without right of appeal—as is seen in 
the case of Jesus (Jos. BJ ii. 81, pi IxP 1 T °v ktcIvclv 

overlap. Cp Id. Ant. xx. Ii 62 BJ ii. 13 2). The 
release of a prisoner at the Feast of the Passover (Mt. 
27 15 Mk. 156 Jn. I839) ntust have been authorised, and 
in fact enjoined (cp Lk. 23 17, ‘ For of necessity he must 
release') by special edict of the emperor; but the NT 
is the only evidence for the custom in Judaea. The case 
of Paul shows that the procurator’s power of life and 
death extended even to Roman citizens in his province 
(subject to the right of the accused to demand that 
the ease should be referred to the emperor [Acts 25 n] 
and the right to appeal to the same authority against 
a capital sentence of the procurator). In Judaea even 
under the direct rule of the Romans, the Sanhedrin 
still enjoyed to a large extent the right of legislating 
and of administering the law. And although the 
right of the imperial authorities to interfere in these 
matters was never formally surrendered (as it was in 
the ease of the so-called ' free cities ’ ), the peculiar 
difficulties of government in Palestine made the practical 
effect of that right of little moment. Even Roman 
citizens were in some respects admittedly within the 
requirements of Jewish law— e.g. , citizenship could not 
save from execution the Gentile found trespassing upon 
the inner court of the Temple (Jos. BJ vi. 24 ; cp Acts 
21 28 216 ). It still remained, however, an essential 
requirement that a death sentence of the Sanhedrin must 
be confirmed by the procurator, a requirement which 
practically guaranteed a right of appeal from the national 
council to the emperor’s vicegerent (cp Acts 25 10 'I 
stand at Caesar’s judgment seat’). The case of Jesus 
is a striking example of this principle (Jn. 18 31). It is 
of course obvious that the limits of Roman toleration 
in Jud:ea as elsewhere would vary with the personal 
character of the governor. w. J. W. 

PROFANE. Four words are rendered 4 profane ’ in 
AV or RV. 

1. Srt, hoi, Ezek. 22 26, etc. ; see Common. 

2. ^n, hdlCil, Lev. 21 714, fern. (EV), Ezek. 21 30 [25] 

34 t39]- ‘ Profaned ’ is better. A woman who has lost 

her honour, and a prince deprived of the insignia of his 
rank, can be so designated. AV in Ezek. follows 0 
(/ 34 ( 3 T)\e ); but Cornill rightly adopts the sense estab¬ 
lished for V?n in Lev. 21 7 14 ; 4 Disgraced through 
wickedness,’ however, is a forced expression; 4 dis¬ 
honoured prince’ is a probable emendation. 1 RV 
4 deadly wounded wicked one, prince of Israel.’ So 
Ezek. 28 i 6 (EV) ; the king of Tyre 4 east as profane 
[deprived of his sacred character] out of the mountain 
of God ’ (cp Cherub, § 2 ; Paradise, § 3). 
hillel , 4 to profane,’ occurs often. 

3. t]jn, hdneph , Is. 9 16 [17J 106 RV ; p^n, hdneph , 

4 profaneness, ' Is. 32 16 RV. See Hypocrite. 

4. p 4 pr)\o$, 1 Tim. I9 Heb. 12 16. 4 The word de¬ 

scribes a character which recognises nothing as higher 
than earth, for whom there is nothing sacred’ (West- 
eott). Cp Esau. It is also used of the tasteless 
(Gnostic?) oriental religious stories current in the post- 
Pauline age (1 Tim. 47 ; cp 620 2 Tim. 2 16). The 
verb (3e(37)\6<t) in Mt. 12 s Acts 246 . 

PROFESSION (oaaoAop&)' 1 Tim - 6l2 - See Con¬ 
fession, § 4. 

PROGNOSTICATORS, MONTHLY (DTH/lD 

D'CHllb), Is. 4713. See Stars, § 5. 

PROPERTY. For laws relating to property see Law 
and Justice, §§15^ 

PROPHET, FALSE. See Prophetic Lit., §22 ff., 
and for 4 the false prophet,’ Rev. 16 13 19 20 20 10. 
(yeyAoTTpoc^HTHc). cp Antichrist, § 4, col. 180. 

1 liy (Che.) instead of J'ifh (Cornill): >*m and HI are 

sometimes confounded. 
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begin are five : — - 

1. a'2i, ndbi\ ‘ prophet,’ mv'in, ntbi'ah, ‘prophetess,’ 
are connected by most with a root meaning in Arabic (cp 

__ , nab\it tlH ) a rustling sound, and in As- 

‘ p , Syrian ( nabd) 'to call or name’ (hence 

an ree j^ebo is sometimes called the * prophet ’ 

* among the gods). If this is correct a 
prophet is primarily either a giver of oracles, or (so, e.g ., 
Konig, Offenbarungsbegriff\ 1 73^) a speaker or spokes¬ 
man. G. Hoffmann (ZA TIV 388 ff .), however, explains 
nabi as meaning ‘ one who utters his words in a loud, 
violent manner with deep inhalations. ’ The meaning 
of ' speaker ’ at any rate is not in accordance with the 
earliest accounts that we have of the nSbfim (1 S. 10 5 ; 
cpl8io, and the term mgsugga , yrAp, 2 K. 9 n, cp 
Madness). But may be another form of 

' to effervesce, to gush,’ even if we do not follow Ges. 
in attributing to the sense * to gush out with 

words.’ An analogous term for prophesying would 
then be fptsn, ' to drip,’ Am. 7 16 Mic. 26 n Ezek. 21 2 7 
(G. Hoffmann, 7.A TlVSng, would connect the primary 
meaning with the drivel symptomatic of an epileptic fit). 

The verbal forms X2J, K2inn are denominative (from N'2J). 
In 2 Ch. 9 29 158 Neh. 612, nebfidh , 1 prophecy.’ See 

further Barth, NB, § 125 e , Etym. Stud. 16 ; BDB and Ges.- 
Bu. s.vv. 

2. Mic. 2 u. See above. 

3. mesuggd', EV ‘mad fellow,’ 2 K. 9ii ; cp Hos. 97 
Jer. 29 26. X JW O might refer to the rhythmic style of the pro¬ 
phets (cp Ar. saja'a, which, though properly used of a sound 
like the cooing of the dove, is technically employed of the 
peculiar rhythmic utterances of the Arabian prophets ; cp the 
style of the Koran). 

4. nih, hozeh , EV ‘ prophet ’ in Is. 30 10 (oc t<x bpa.fjLa.Ta. 
opwvre?); elsewhere ‘seer,’ e.g. 2 S. 24 n Am. 7 12 (6 opaiv) 
2Ch. 192 293 o 35 i 5 (irpotfrrjTrjs). In Is. 30 10 run = ‘to prophesy.’ 
In Mic. 37 CUh, ‘seers’ is || to O'DDp, ‘diviners,’ but in Am. 
7 12 run, ‘seer,’ is apparently a synonym of * prophet.’ 

5. nxh, roeh , E V ‘ seer,’ 1 S. 9 9 ; 1 Ch. 9 22 29 29 (6 / 3 AeVwy), 
Is. 30 10 1 Ch. 26 28 and 2 Ch. 16 7 10 (irpo^yjrrjs). 

6. TrpocprfTTjs, -rjTis are the equivalents of K'm, niraj 
in (S, and so 7 rpo(p7]T€vu) = toi. while pavris = cpp, 
‘diviner’ and p.avTevopicu = cpj? (see col. 1119). In 
class. Gk. p-avTis is the ecstatic announcer of oracles 
(cp zEsch. Ag. 1099), and Trpo<pr)TT]s their sober-minded 
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utterances of the frenzied p,avris intelligible. See the 
explanation in Plato, Tima its, 7 if. Oehler therefore 
assumes that the primary meaning of irpocprjTTjs, accord¬ 
ing to <£> was, not a predicter, but one who speaks forth 
that which he has received from the divine spirit; cp 
Ex. 7 1, where even in the Hebrew text Aaron seems 
to be called a ndbi (TrpocprjTijs) because he is the ‘mouth’ 
or spokesman of Moses (Ex. 4 i 6 , cp Jer. 15 19). It is 
true, however, (1) that Trpo(p7}T7js can have the sense of 
‘predicter,’ and (2) that Philo (2321/. 343; cp I510/.) 
describes the mental state of the prophet in terms re¬ 
minding one of what Plato says of the ‘ enthusiasm ’ of 
the /xavTis (cp Phcrdrus, 2265 ; Ion, 534), but also 
connecting itself with the prevalent notion of the later 
Jews, in so far as Philo makes the function of the 
prophet that of purely mechanical reproduction. W. R. 
Smith compares Jn. 11 51, and the whole view of revela¬ 
tion presupposed in the Apocalyptic literature. 

A. The Prophets and the Prophetic Gift. 

For the student of religion the phenomena of the 
higher type of prophecy — such prophecy as we find at 
p .. any rate in the eighth and seventh 

* r , centuries B.c.—possess a singular 

0 prop ecy. f asc j nat j on \y e not sa y t h at 

there is absolutely nothing to compare with them in the 
history of other religions, or, to use religious language, 
that God left himself without witness save in Israel, 
for there are the records of Zarathustra (Zoroaster) in 
the Gathas to confute us (see Zoroastrianism). But 
this at least we may say without fear of contradiction — 
that a succession 1 of men so absorbed in ‘the living 
God,’ and at the same time so intensely practical in 
their aims — i.e., so earnestly bent on promoting the 
highest national interests — cannot be found in antiquity 
elsew'here than in Israel. 

The problems connected with the prophets, however, 
— problems partly of a historical, partly of a psycho¬ 
logical character — advance but slowly towards a com¬ 
plete solution. When, for instance, did the higher 

prophecy begin? In Dt. 18 15 we read, ‘ Yahwe thy 
God will raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst of 
thee, of thy brethren, like me ’ ; and in Dt. 34 10, ‘There 
arose not a prophet since in Israel like Moses , whom 

1 Not, it is true, a continuous succession. 
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Yahw& knew face to face.' Was Moses really a prophet ? 
Indeed, can Moses be more than the impersonation of 
a clan? If so, what is the truth which underlies (or 
may underlie) the statement that he was a prophet? 
(See Moses.) There is also the difficult problem 

as to the relation of the prophetic gift to the physical 
state of the prophet. Would it be correct to say that 
the essence of prophecy (in the highest of its forms) 
consists in a passive, ecstatic state? This is, of course, 
not a mere philological question. Whatever the original 
signification of ndbi may be, and whether it is an active 
or a participial form, must we not, in the words of 
W. R. Smith, ‘ seek the true mark of the prophet 
in something higher than passive ecstasy—in the 
personal sympathy between himself and Yahwe, by 
virtue of which the God-sent thought approves itself to 
him inwardly, and not by external authority ' ? Critical 
exegesis certainly favours this view. It presents the 
higher Israelitish prophet to us ‘ as a man whose life 
and thoughts are determined by personal fellowship with 
Yahwe and by intelligent insight into his purpose. No 
doubt what is personal always rests on a background of 
the non-personal—a background of merely physical 
elements which are initially passive under the creative 
hand of God ; but to deal with these elements is not 
the function of historical inquiry.' 1 One of the chief 
problems before the student who seeks to go behind the 
statements of the prophets is, rightly to estimate the 
relation between the physical and the non-physical 
elements in the higher prophecy. Nor is this all, 
so various are the kinds of problems which meet us. 
We have also to consider the question how the pheno¬ 
menon of written prophecy is to be accounted for. 
Budde, for instance, agreeing in this with Kuenen and 
most scholars, writes thus : 2 — 

It must have been their very ill-success, the unbelief of the 
people, that above all else compelled them to resort to the pen. 
The great mass of the prophets had no such need, for their 
words were turned at once to deeds as men obeyed them. But 
the true prophets, who had no successes in the present to record, 
transmitted their oracles to posterity that there at least they 
might awaken a response, or at any rate receive the acknow¬ 
ledgment that their contents were true ’ [cp Is. 308 ]. 

But is this a complete explanation ? And turning to 
the earliest of the literary prophets known to us we may 
ask, How came the ‘ shepherd of Tekoa ’ 3 to be such a 
skilled and almost artistic writer? Who transmitted to 
Amos the literary tradition on which his own work appears 
to be based ? Then, beyond this, lies the greater question 
(cp Moses, § i), how did Amos reach such a lofty idea 
of God? To quote from Budde again,— 

‘Surprising in the highest degree, yes, overwhelming is the 
grandeur of the idea of God which meets us in Amos. It is not 
[indeed! monotheism, not the belief in one God excluding the 
existence of all others, hut a belief in the unqualified superiority 
of Yahwe so absolute as to be practically a belief in his omni¬ 
potence.’ 4 

Lastly, there is the problem of the so-called * false 
prophets.’ Are there two different views of them in the 
prophetic narratives and discourses ? Or is one of the 
views merely a development of the other ? These are 
all questions of more or less complexity, and some of 
them would not deceive precisely the same answer from 
thorough and consistent critical scholars to-day that 
they received twenty years ago. If we can succeed in 
placing some of them in a clearer light, and exhibit 
some neglected data, our first though not our only 
object will have been attained. 

Our course in this article will be as follows:— 

A. There is a point in the history of prophecy at 
which this great religious phenomenon rises—apparently, 
T . - but surely not really—on a sudden to 

a higher level. It is necessary to in- 
mquiry. vestigate the traditions which relate to 
the previous period, in order to comprehend and ap- 

1 Brit. Quart. Rev., April 1870, p. 330. 

2 Religion of Israel to the Exile, 131. 

3 We reserve the question as to the true origin of the prophet 
Amos (see § 35). 

4 Ibid . 123 ; cp Amos, § 19. 
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prcciate better the great superiority of the 4 higher 
prophets' of the eighth century. At two important 
crises— the so-called Philistine and Aramaean wars — 
prophets play a specially noticeable part ; the traditions 
respecting this have to be examined (§§4, 6 f. ). Where 
was the chief centre of prophecy ? was there a succession, 
and were there societies, of prophets (§ 8)? and who 
were the ‘ seers ’— how are they related to the prophets 
(§5)? The results of this first part of the inquiry are 
not without far-reaching significance, and need careful 
study. They are connected .with textual criticism, 
which has too often been narrow and mechanical. But 
the fact that large bodies of men move slowly requires 
us to warn the student that here as elsewhere the 
average opinion of Hebrew scholars is not that which 
receives here the chief prominence. We then proceed 
(§ 10) to study the origin and historical position of 
Amos and his great successors. Their pessimistic 
preaching and its unpopularity are considered and their 
attitude is explained (§§ n ff.). We are now in a 
position to form a sound view of the phenomena 
of the consciousness of the higher prophets, whose 
statements we assume (the right critical course, 
surely) to be veracious. We can examine what they 
say or suggest of their power of vision, of the process of 
revelation, and of its outward forms (§§ 14-20). Their 
qualifications also can now be studied, and the so-called 
‘ false prophets ’ can be compared and contrasted with 
them (§§ 22-24) 5 a new point of view is also opened 
for the Messianic idea. The great question of the fulfil¬ 
ment of prophetic vaticinations has next to be considered 
(§ 25), and so quite naturally we are led to resume 
(§§ 26-28) our historical survey to the end of the period 
of public prophetic activity. 

B. At the end of A (§ 29) we have glanced at John 
the Baptist ; we now pass on to the phenomena of 
Christian prophetism (§§ 29-33), especially as illustrated 
by the Didachb (§ 30) and the Shepherd (§ 31 ); historical 
conclusions are drawn (§ 32/.). 

C. We then take a survey of the prophetic literature 
(first that which we can refer to its authors (§§ 35-42), 
and next the anonymous, §§ 43-45 ; ep 28). Our object 
here is still rather to supplement what has been said 
already, in accordance with the most recent work, than 
to cover the whole ground, and with some hints on the 
mode of detecting the work (so considerable in amount) 
of the supplementers of the old prophetic records (§ 46), 

1 and references to modern helps (§ 47), the article is 
brought to a close. 

Students who bring a single-minded earnestness to this great 
inquiry, will not complain of a certain amount of originality in 
the present article. Where young men are easily contented 
with inherited solutions of problems, older scholars who have 
had time to work through the same material again and again, 
are naturally more exacting, and cannot hesitate to apply 
new methods in addition to those older ones which we owe to 
our great predecessors. The textual criticism of the prophetic 
writings, as well as of many parts of the narrative books on 
which we have to build in this article does not meet our present 
requirements, and a mere register of prevalent critical views on 
the history of prophecy based on a largely traditional criticism 
of the text would he in the highest degree unsatisfactory. The 
newer critical methods cannot always lead to perfectly certain 
conclusions ; but the results are often in a high degree probable, 
and possibly better worthy of acceptance (as being more mani¬ 
festly in the direction of the truth) than those which they aim to 
supersede, and the way in which the manifold decisions hang 
together is no slight confirmation of their general accuracy. 

In an early Samuel-narrative we have an important 
description of the religious practices of ancient Israelitish 
_ . nebi'im. The ‘ seer " Samuel tells Saul 

■ S m that on his homeward journey he will 

Saul s line. meet a company of neb?tm 4 coming 
down from the bdmdh (= sanctuary ; see High Place) 
with a lyre, tambourine, flute, and harp before them, 
while they prophesy' (1 S. 10 s). The forecast is ful¬ 
filled ; Saul meets the nebiim ; the spirit of God seizes 
him and he prophesies. Here the prophesying is a 
form of religious frenzy, for 4 the spirit of God ’ in this 

1 context means a fanatical impulse to do honour to 
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Yahwe by putting aside all the restraints of civil life and 
social custom, and acting like a madman till physical 
exhaustion brings the fit of frenzy to an end. A variant 
of the same tradition (i S. 19 24) represents Saul in his 
ecstatic state as stripping off his clothes and lying naked 
all that day and all that night. 1 

There is no tradition attributing such dervish-like 
experiences either to Moses or (apart from the late 
passage, 1 S. 19 20) to Samuel; and some scholars hold 2 
that ‘ prophesying' was unknown to the Israelites till 
close upon the period when Saul aroused the warlike 
energies of his people against the * Philistines,' that it 
made its way among the Israelites from the Canaanites, 
and that it was purified in its new home from its wildest 
extravagances at a later day. Against this view it is 
urged that the passage which is quoted in support of it 
(1 K. I826-29) refers apparently to prophets of the 
Tyrian—not the Canaanitish — Baal. 3 The present 
writer is unable to use this argument, for a reason which 
will appear later (§ 7). Instead of it he would urge 
that the two external signs of Israelite prophets, at any 
rate in the time of Ahab, were the hairy mantle (1 K. 
19 13 2 K. 18 , cp Zech. 134) and sacred marks in the 
forehead (1 K.2O41). Both these signs point to a 
N. Arabian origin for the nebiim. The large mantle 
('aba’), now commonly w r orn by the Bedouins, is almost 
invariably of goats'-hair, whilst the sacred mark on the 
ndbV is most probably a survival of the tribal mark 
which placed the Kenites under the protection of their 
tribal god Yahw&. 4 To this it may be added that 
Elijah, who is evidently brought before us as a typical 
nabi' of the older period, most probably came from a 
N. Arabian city in Israelitish occupation—Zarephath 
(see § 6)—and that probably he was accustomed to seek 
divine oracles outside of Palestine, at Horeb (cp Moses, 

§ 19)' 

It was certainly an error (cp Samuel ii., § 5) to 
represent Samuel as a director of the exercises of the 
dervish prophets (1 S. 19 20). 5 This is susceptible of 
direct proof. For in the early narrative of Saul’s meet¬ 
ing with Samuel (1 S. 9 - 10 ) the latter is called not nabi' 
‘prophet,’ but roeh ‘seer’ ; and in 105 he clearly dis¬ 
tinguishes himself from the nebi'im whom Saul is to 
meet. It further appears from the narrative (10 n) that 
the wild behaviour of the prophets was not to every one’s 
taste. For when Saul’s old acquaintances saw him 
yield to the prophetic impulse, they said one to another, 

4 What has happened to the son of Kish ? Is Saul also 
among the nebiim ?' and two or three times 6 we find 
the * prophet' (jraj) called contemptuously a 4 madman ' 
(ysuto). Even if the ecstatic phenomena of prophetism 
were not always as pronounced as in the case of Saul, 
the ‘ hand of Yahwe ' certainly did not 4 come upon ’ a 
prophet (cp 2 K. 3 15) without very striking effects. 
Scoffers may very naturally have referred to this, 
especially as the upper class as a rule was by no means 
responsive to genuine Israelitish religious feeling. No 
scoffs, however, could prevent the prophets from becom¬ 
ing a recognised sacred element in society, the tendency 

1 The scene of the two narratives is really the same. ‘ Gibeath- 

elohim ’ (1 S ; IO5) and ‘ Naioth (?) bfiramah’ (1 S. have 

bolh, we believe, arisen from corruptions of 4 Gibeath-Jerahmeel.' 
‘Ramah,’ too, where it occurs separately, comes from ‘Jerah- 
meel.’ It is altogether an improbable hypothesis that ‘ Naioth ’ 
means a ‘ coenobium ’ or cloister. See Naioth. 

2 So, e.g ., Kraetzschmar, Prophet und Seker, gf 

3 See Ahah, § 3; Baal, § 5. That the Baal is Tyrian is the 
ordinary view, from which, however, Kraetzschmar (op. cit. 14) 
dissents. Cp Budde, Religion of Israel , etc., 97, n. 1. 

* See Cain, § 5, and cp Stade, ZA T\V 14314^ 

5 For Din ‘standing,’ which is tautological, we should perhaps 
read nif JO 4 directing ’ (Klo., Bu.), in spite of the lateness of riXJD 
in usage, ripn^j a air. Aey. which EV renders ‘ company,’ and 
G. Hoffm. and W. R. Smith ‘ fervour ’ (see ZA TJVZ 89), is really 
a dittogram of nnp 1 ?, and should be omitted. > See Ges.-Bu., s.v. 
We do not^compare 1 S. 3 20, because nabi' is there used in the 
sense of 4 giver of oracles.’ 

6 2 K. 9 11 Jer. 2926 Hos. 9 7 (?>. 
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of which was to bind classes together by a regard for 
the highest moral and religious traditions. We cannot 
indeed prove that there was a succession of prophets 
from the time of Saul onwards. After the rising against 
the 4 Philistines,' prophetism, so far as we can judge 
from the narratives, became a less conspicuous pheno¬ 
menon. It is true, Gad \q.v. ii.] is called a nabi' in 1 S. 
22 s 2 S. 24 11, and Nathan [<7.*/.] in 2 S. 72 1 K. 1 8 ; 
and a prophetic discourse is ascribed to Nathan in 
2 S. 75-16. But Gad’s second title—that of‘seer’—is 
historically much more likely to be correct, whilst the 
figure of Nathan has too perilous a resemblance to 
Elijah to be accepted with much confidence ; his name 
(see below, § 6) may indeed be historical, and also his 
adhesion to the party of Solomon, but beyond this we 
can hardly venture to go. The name of Ahijah 1 the 
Shilonite' (1 K. 11 29 142 18), who supported the pre¬ 
tensions of Jeroboam b. Nebat, may also be historical ; 
the particularity of the description of Ahijah is in favour 
of this view. See § 6. 

At this point, it is best to refer back to that early 
narrative of Samuel in which (1 S. 9 n 18/.) he is so 

5 Seers elll phatieally represented as a ro eh or 
, , ’ ‘seer.’ The word ro eh, as here applied. 

and^nWs is 50 rare < three of the P assa S es [see § 1] 

ana priests. Ch 9z2 262 g 2929—are dependent on 
the narrative before us) that a scribe inserted v. 9 as an 
explanation. 'This passage runs, 4 Formerly in Israel, 
when a man went to inquire of God, he said, “Come, 
let us go to the seer” ; for he that is now called a 
prophet ( nabi) was formerly called a seer {ro eh).’ 
Samuel was probably a priest, 1 and certainly a member 
of the class of seers (also called hozim , and, as in 1 S. 
96 y£ Samuel himself is titled, 4 men of God ')— i . e ., he 
was one of those persons who, by an exceptional gift, 
could disclose to individuals at their request secrets of 
the present and the immediate future—such secrets as 
those which are mentioned in 1 S. 96 10 2-6. Like 
diviners, they received fees; Saul’s servant suggests 
giving a quarter of a shekel to the seer of the unnamed 
city, 2 whose words, as he assures Saul, invariably come 
to pass ( 96 ). There is nothing specially Yahwistic 
about these clairvoyants ; there were similar persons 
among the heathen Arabs, and at the present day there 
are sheikhs in Palestine who can be induced to perform 
such a service as was to have been asked of Samuel. 3 
It was natural that ‘seers’ should also often be 
‘diviners.’ In Mic. 37 ‘seers’ [hoc im) and diviners' 
(kostfniim) are parallel, and in Nu. 24 Balaam of 
‘Pethor’ ( i.e. , Rehoboth ; see Pethor) appears as a 
transformed and glorified 4 seer ’ of the future, though 
his reputed calling was that of a diviner (Nu. 227 l8 )- 

May we venture to add that the old 4 seers ’ were 
absorbed into the class of prophets? We find two 
‘seers’ (or perhaps rather—see below, § 6—a ‘seer’) 
prominently mentioned again in the story of David 
(Gad, 1 S. 22 5 2 S. 24 11 f. ; Nathan, 2 S. 712 i ff. 

I K. 18 ff .) as giving David divine oracles. After¬ 
wards nebi'im seem to take their place (ep the use 
of nabi in 1 S. 99 286 ). It is conceivable that under 
David and Solomon more settled conditions favoured 
a gradual change both in the 4 seers ’ and in the 
prophets. The story of Samuel in 1 S. 9 f. might be 
taken as symbolising the widening of the interests of 
the class of seers, and the story of Ahijah in 1 K. 

II 29-31 (see Kittel) as indicating a parallel development 
of the prophets. Perhaps, however, it is safest not to 
generalise, at any rate from the story in 1 S. 9 f. There 
would of course always be ‘seers,’just as there would 
always be diviners ; indeed, the seers and diviners would 

1 See 1 S. 1 - 3 , and cp Smend, A T Rel.~gesch.(~) 92 f 

2 ‘Cp the Arabic holwanu- l-kdhin (see Bokhari, 4219). 

Similar presents were brought to the older prophets (1 K. 14 3), 
and first-fruits were sometimes paid to a man of God; but the 
successors of Amos share his contempt for those who traded on 
their oracles (Mic.35).’ W. R. S. 

3 Wellh. Heid. ( 2 ) 135/ ; ZDPV, 1889, p. 202/ 
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naturally outlive the prophets. So much at least is 
certain, that we cannot understand the consciousness of 
the later prophets without assuming that they had a 
natural gift akin to that of the 4 seer ’ or clairvoyant (cp 
§ 17). The prophet was, in fact, in some sense a 4 seer' 
(Is. 30 10)— t.e., he was a foreseer of the future of Israel 
as determined by God’s everlasting laws, both as re¬ 
gards its general character, and sometimes (here a 
natural gift comes in) as to points of detail. But the 
prophet differed from the older ‘seers’ in that all his 
vision had a direct ethico-religious and national scope, 
whereas the 4 seer’s ’ vision had as a rule a purely 
secular and personal reference. 

According to Robertson Smith, 1 the widening of the 
functions of the prophet is 1 plainly parallel with the 
change which occurred under the kings in the position 
of the priestly oracle ; the Torah of the priests now 
dealt rather with permanent sacred ordinances than 
with the giving of new divine counsel for special 
occasions. Yahwfc’s ever-present kingship in Israel, 
which was the chief religious idea brought into promi¬ 
nence by the national revival, demanded a more con¬ 
tinuous manifestation of his revealing spirit than was 
given either by the priestly lot or by the rise of occasional 
seers ; and where could this be sought except among 
the prophets? It does not of course follow that every 
one who had shared in the divine afllatus of prophetic 
enthusiasm gave forth oracles ; but the prophets as a 
class stood nearer than other men to the mysterious 
workings of Yahwe, and it was in their circle that 
revelation seemed to have its natural home. A most 
instructive passage in this respect is 1 K. 22, where we 
find some four hundred prophets gathered together 
round the king, and where it is clear that Jehoshaphat 
was equally convinced, on the one hand that the word 
of Yahwe could be found among the prophets, and on 
the other that it was very probable that some, or even 
the mass, of them might be no better than liars. And 
here it is to be observed that Micaiah, who proved the 
true prophet, does not accuse the others of eonscious 
imposture ; he admits that they speak under the 
influence of a spirit proceeding from Yahwe, but it is a 
lying spirit sent to deceive ’ (ep § 23). 

The typical 4 seer' in the old narratives is Samuel ; 
the typical prophet is Elijah. Unfortunately it is 
„ p... , •. doubtful how far the striking scenes 

far historical; hio ^ phy 1 K ,' 

his ori in 1 / -2 E-2 can be regarded as historical. 

® * The subjective character of the narra¬ 

tives, as they now stand, is evident. We need not 
indeed take exception, on principle, to the wonders 
which so plentifully besprinkle them. That the prophets 
represented by Elijah healed the siek is altogether to 
be expected, nor need we limit them to such wonders, 
at least if Isaiah, in reliance on his God, really gave 
king Ahaz freedom to choose any sign that he pleased 
(Is. 7 u). 2 But the hand of an idealising narrator is 
plainly to be seen, not only in this or that detail, but 
also in the whole colouring of the stories. The sublime 
figure of Elijah, who has some affinity to Moses, has, 
according to critics, in some respects poetical rather 
than historical truth. 


When, however, Kittel (Kon. in HK, 138,174) is half disposed 3 
to allow a sceptic to question the historical character of Elijah 
and Micaiah altogether on account of the singular appropriate¬ 
ness of their names (‘ Yahwe is my God,’ 4 Who is like Yahwe?’) 
to their prophetic work, he is needlessly generous. Eliyyahu 
and Michayehfi are surely nothing more than popular cor¬ 
ruptions of 4 Jerahmeel,’ and symbolise the fact that the nebiim , 
like the leviyyitn , were ultimately to a large extent of Jerah- 
meelite or N. Arabian origin (see Micah, 1). Another cor¬ 
ruption of the same name (Jerahmeel) is probably the name 


1 Art. 4 Prophecy,’ EBW. 

2 The meaning of the ahove is that Isaiah would not have 
ventured on this hold offer if experience had not assured him 
that he could perform wonderful deeds. The probability must, 
however, be admitted that an early disciple of Isaiah glorified 
his master by exaggerating Isaiah’s extraordinary power. 

3 Only, it should be observed, as an extreme concession. 
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Ahijah, borne by the ndbi' who encouraged the first Jeroboam, 
and his residence was very possibly not at the northern Shiloh 
but at Halusah, a place in the Negeb consecrated by religious 
tradition, and mentioned, under strange disguises, not un- 
frequently in the narrative books (see Shiloh, ii.). Very possibly, 
too, N '331 13 *gdd hanndbi ’) and N '231 |nj ( ndthdn hanndbf ) 
— t.e ., ‘Gad the prophet,’ and 4 Nathan the prophet’ — are really 
corruptions of " 213 n 13 (gad hanneddbt) and '3131 ffij (nathdn 
hanneddbt) — i.e., 4 Gad the Nadabite’ and 4 Nathan the 
Nadabite.' Or still more probably, ‘Gad’ may be really a 
slightly miswritten fragment of nedabi' — t.e., Nadabite—so 
that in 2 S. 24 11, where the text now gives in ,1lh N* 23.1 13 , 
‘Gad the prophet, David’s seer,’ we should rather read '2131 
1 n, 1 the Nadabite, David’s seer,’ and the real name of the 
‘seer’ spoken of was Nathan, who as a rule is called — 
i.e., ' 313 . 1. 1 The Nadabites were a N. Arabian clan. 2 

There is therefore no extravagance in the view, recommended 
both by textual conjecture and by historical considerations, 
that Elijah—and not only he but also Elisha ($ 7)— was a native 
ofZarephath (see Tish bite), which appears to have been then the 
extreme S. limit of the Israelitish dominion. From Zarephath- 
jerahmeel (miswritten 1 E- If 0 and Rehoboth (mis¬ 

written jvip, ib . 3 5) he is said to have gone to the land of N. 
Israel to initiate a religious revolution. In this connection we 
may fitly quote a much-misunderstood passage of Amos (8 14), 
which should be emended thus,—‘Those who swear by the 
guilt of Shimron (cp § 35), and that say, As thy God, O Dan, 
lives, and, As thy genius, O Beer-sheba, lives.’ 3 

Whether the prophets represented by Elijah held the 
same religious position relatively to images of Yahwe as 
Antos, may be strongly doubted. We quote Am. 814 
here, not at all to illustrate Elijah’s views on images, 
but to show that the N. Israelites were in the habit of 
resorting to sanctuaries in the Negeb with which the 
legendary history of their race was probably connected 
(ep Mosks, § 17). 

The Negeb, in which Horeb or Sinai itself (see Sinai) must 
have been situated, was the Holy Land of the Israelites ; and it 
is conceivable that prophets of Zarephath, who had been filled 
with the spirit of Yahwe in the haunts of Moses, and especially 
at the most sacred of all mountain-shrines, may have wandered 
to the centre of N. Israelitish national life, and preached anew 
the austere doctrine of Moses, —viz., that Yahwe, Israel’s God, 
was a jealous God, who could not tolerate a rival divinity, and 
that injustice and the shedding of innocent blood were contrary 
to his fundamental laws. ^ Unfortunately, fresh problems have 
lately arisen, which forbid us to speak of these missionary 
journeyings as assured facts. We shall return to this subject 
later (§ Sj/l). 


We have spoken of 4 the prophets represented by 
Elijah,’ for we can no more believe that Elijah was the 

7. Elijah and 0 " 1 ^ gr ^‘ pr ° phet ° f Yahw4 in the time 

, of Ahnh tnnn wp oar 

Elisha ; the 


of Ahab than we can credit the solitariness 
of the seer Samuel in the time of Saul. 


amsec-ns. J nc j eec j^ not on iy ^ oes the independent 
narrative in 1 K. 22 tell us of Micaiah b. Imlah (and 
of four hundred 4 [?] more courtly and complaisant 
prophets of Yahwe who prophesied before Ahab), but 
the legend of Elijah itself refers to prophets of Yahwe 
(or Jerahmeel ? 5 ) whom Ahab’s house-steward Obadiah 
(‘Arab! ?) hid from the rage of Jezebel in Mearah. 6 


1 We are thus enabled to meet H. P. Smith’s sceptical re¬ 
mark on the statement in 1 S. 225, that Gad ‘belongs in the 
later history but not here.’ The name Gad is due to misunder¬ 
standing, whilst the true name, Nathan, comes from Ethan, a 
N. Arabian clan-name which goes well with Nadabite (cp 
Nethaneel). A N. Arabian seer is obviously quite at home 
in the early history of David. 

2 Cp Nadab the Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch. 2 28; Jonadab the 
Rechabite. 

3 See Shimron. Another evidence of the predilection of the 
N. Israelites for N. Arabian sanctuaries is to be found in Am. 
525 (see Salma), where the Israelites are distinctly charged 
with offering sacrifices and offerings to Yahwe 4 in the wilderness 
of the Arabians.’ Both Dan and Bethel were in fact most 
probably in N. Arabia; it was at Dan, or rather at the 
neighbouring Bethel, that the ‘golden calf’ was placed. See 
Shechem ; also Crit. Bib. 

4 On the ‘four hundred’ of 1 K .22 6 IS 1922, see § 24. 

5 In 1 K. IS4 -n,V and .tnd together may possibly represent 

^NCIIT- , . 

6 In x K. 18 4 13, MT, a strange story is told of Obadiah’s 

hiding a hundred prophets ‘by fifty in the cave,'and ‘feeding 
them with bread and water.’ But an< I C 121 Cn 1 ? are 

surely both corruptions of Q'^NCnT? so also perhaps is -jo 
(=N£n)» whilst myo is presumably a place-name—the Mearah 
(Zarephath ?) of Josh. 13 4, for though, as the text now stands, 
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Did these prophets, according to an early tradition, 
come from the Negeb, which then belonged to N. 
Israel? The probability can hardly be denied; in 
other words, the Negeb was probably a nursery of 
prophets as well as of Levites. It is at any rate 
probable that Elijah and his successor Elisha both 
came from this great home of early Yahwism ; and the 
view which makes the Negeb a prophetic centre will be 
strongly confirmed if we aceept the theory that the 
Aramaeans with whom the kings of Israel contended 
were not only (or even chiefly) the Syrians but also 
the Jerahmeelites (sometimes called o'S*}N Arammim). 
Again and again disputed cities (the ‘cities of the 
Jerahmeelites,’ i S. 30 29) were captured by the Israel¬ 
ites, 1 and those Israelites who, like Elijah and Elisha, 
dwelt there were naturally eager for a divine judgment 
on their implacably hostile kinsfolk. When Elijah had 
made his eomplaint to Yahwe at Horeb, what was the 
divine response? ‘Go, return on thy way to the 
wilderness of Cusham, 2 and when thou comest, anoint 
Hazael 3 to be king over Aram (Jerahmeel), and Jehu, 
h. Nimshi (?), to be king over Israel ’ (1 K. 19 is/)- ^ 

is a necessary accompaniment of this view that Jehu, 
the furious driver, the remorseless shedder of blood, 4 
was, like Jeroboam (see J F.ROKOAM, Nadab), and 
perhaps Joab (see Zeruiah), partly of N. Arabian 
descent (sec Nimshi), and that when he was author¬ 
ised hy a prophet (of his own native town Zephath or 
Zarephath ?) to seize the crown of Israel, he was engaged 
in a war with the Arammites— i.e., the anti-Israelitish 
section of the Jerahmeelites. This improves the his¬ 
torical plausibility of the narrative in 1 K. 19 . That 
an lsraelitish prophet should have disposed of the 
crown of Aram-Damaseus is no doubt the reverse of 
probable. But an lsraelitish prophet of Zarephath 
might conceivably have been mixed up with the political 
affairs of N. Arabia, like Jonah according to the legend 
(§ 44), and Jeremiah according to his late biographer 
(§ 40). The confusion between the two Arams, the 
two Hazaels, the two Jezreels, and perhaps the two 
Carmels, may have arisen comparatively early, so that 
the date of the narratives in 2 K. 9 and 10 in their 
present form need not be thrown into the post-exilic 
period. 

It was, according to most scholars, the addiction of 
Ahab to the Tyrian Baal-worship that made Elijah 
(and the prophets whom he influenced ?) Ahab’s open 
enemy. In reality, however, we believe, it can be 
proved (though the proof is doubtless complicated) that 


Mearah was a Zidonian city, it has been shown (see Mearah) 
that the original text must have spoken, not of the Zidonians 
(C'JTs)j but of the Misrites (cHJ£JD)i and further that ‘Mearah’ 
(myo) is probably a corruption of fiEns (Zarephath). We now 
understand why Obadiah (?) assumes that Elijah knew of his 
good deed ; Elijah was himself a native of Zarephath (see 
Tishbite). We can also detect the true name of Ahab’s house- 
steward ; ‘Obadiah ’ is probably a later writer’s transformation 
of ’Ariibi ‘ Arabian ’ (cp § 28), and we can hardly help admitting 
that the ‘ Carmel’— i.e., ‘ Jerahmeel’—of the original tradition 
was not the famous headland of that name but some part of the 
Jerahmeelite highlands. It will be noticed that ‘fifty ’ (c'CTTH) i n 

1 K. 18 4 13 remains unaccounted for. It is probably a cor¬ 
ruption of an ethnic name such as Misrim. The prophets were 
hidden from the fury of Jezebel the daughter of Misrim. 

1 2 K. 14 28 (a desperate passage according to some !), which 
should probably run, ‘how he recovered Cusham (or less 
probably, Kidsham) and Maacath-jerahmeel for Israel.’ See 
Crit. Bib. 

2 ptTEI bas, we believe, not unfrequently supplanted the 
original reading CCb 3 Cusham (=Cush), or perhaps sometimes 
C£Hp Kidsham ( = Kadesh). 

3 See Schr. KA TW, 207. Possibly there is a confusion 
between ‘ Hazael ’ and Zuhal (‘ brilliant’=Saturn), which would 
be a very suitable N. Arabian name. 

4 There is reason to suspect that the massacre described in 

2 K. 10 really occurred at the southern Jezreel (cp col. 3890, n. 1), 
Jehu having been engaged in a war with the southern Arammites 
or Aramaeans (as maintained above). This only adds one more 
to the already long list of narratives which have been altered by 
changes in the geographical setting. 
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the form of religion which Ahab adopted and Elijah 
opposed was of N. Arabian origin. 

From the N. Arabian border probably came the original 
nebtim , and from the very centre of the neighbouring N. 
Arabian kingdom probably came Ahab’s wife Jezebel. 1 The 
king’s choice of a wife was no doubt dictated by political con¬ 
siderations (it has a parallel in the similar conduct of Solomon) ; 
but we must not ascribe the predilection of the Israelites for N. 
Arabian Baal-worship exclusively to Jezebel. The prophets, as 
we shall see, are continually rebuking the N. Arabian religious 
tendencies of their people after the time of Ahab, and these 
tendencies were so natural that we need not suppose them to 
have arisen in consequence of Ahab’s Misrite alliance. 

How far Jezebel is responsible for Ahab’s despotic 
methods (ep 1 K. 21 7 ) is also doubtful. At any 

rate, the court encouraged a form of religion and a 
method of government which Elijah (and his followers ?) 
could not sanction. Society appeared to him (or, 
them ?) to be rotten to the core ; only 7000 (a round 
number) would escape the sword of divine judgment, 
and become the kernel of a regenerate people (1 K. 
19 18). Elijah himself (outdoing the mbi'ivi of the 
time of Saul, who apparently did not actually resort to 
violence) is said to have slain the 450 prophets of Baal 
who ‘ate at Jezebel’s table,’ with his own hands (1 K. 
I840), and to have pointed to Elisha as the supplementer 
of the destroying operations of Jehu (1 K. 19 17). 

\Ye shall return to the narratives of Micaiah and 
Elijah in connection with the subject of ‘ false prophets’ 
(§ 24). We now proceed to the somewhat difficult 
story in 2 K. 1 , relative to Ahaziah’s embassy to the 
sanctuary of Baal-zebub (?), and the stern conduct of 
Elijah towards the ‘ eaptains.’ The story belongs to the 
life of Elijah, but was very possibly edited later. Know¬ 
ing what we do of Elijah’s origin, we can in some 
important respects correct the traditional acceptation 
of the narrative. The scene of the original tale must 
have been the Jerahmeelite highlands. Baal-zebub 
( or perhaps rather Baal-zebul) was probably the Baal, 
not of Ekron (pipy, partly corrupted, partly altered 
from ka Cn v. as, e.g. , in 1 S. 5 10), but of Jerahmeel, and 
the ‘mountain’ on which Elijah was sitting was Mt. 
Jerahmeel (in 1 K. I8194 2 called ‘Carmel’). The 
Jerahmeelite sanetuaries were favourite places of resort 
for the Israelites, and Elijah himself haunted the bleak 
summits in the neighbourhood. It is the biography of 
Elisha that tells (2K.2) how, ‘when Yahwe would 
take up Elijah into heaven,’ the prophet was dwelling, 
together with Elisha, at haggilgal (EV Gilgal), whenee 
the two ‘ w ent down ’ to settlements of bne himneb? im 
{i.e., members of a prophetic society) at Beth-el 2 and 
Jericho. Now'here else does the tradition bring Elijah 
into contact with other prophets, except indeed when 
he meets with the man who is to be appointed 3 prophet 
in his room. The localities mentioned are probably 
not those which were named in the original story. 
Elisha, like Elijah, is a prophet of the Negeb ; the 
present text calls him ‘ son of Shaphat ’ (1 K. 19 19), but 
‘ Shaphat,’ as usual, is a corruption of 4 Zephath ’— i.e., 
Zarephath (see Shaphat); and Abel-meholah is a dis¬ 
tortion of Abel-jerahmeel, which is equivalent to Abel- 
mizrim, the name of a place on the border of the N. 
Arabian Musri, where, according to the most probable 
reading of Gen. 50 n, Joseph made a second mourning 
for his father. ‘ Abel-mizrim ’ is further defined in that 
passage as being ‘in Arab-jerahmeel.’ 4 We now' see 
where the Gilgal of 2 K. 2 i must have been situated. 
It must have been in the Negeb of Jerahmeel (see, 

1 Jezebel (? Baalizebel) is called the daughter of Ethbaal (? 
Tobiel), king of the Zidonians. But C'JTX is one of the possible 
corruptions of O'nSD (Misrim), and Elijah’s sphere of activity 

was in the N. Arabian border-land. 

2 Cp x K. 13 11, where we read of an ‘old prophet ’ who dwelt 
at Bethel (a southern Bethel ?). He is certainly not the only one 
in the place. 

3 In 1 K. 19 16 (end) read, not nrCD, but D'CT), ‘thou shalt 
appoint.’ A metaphorical use of the term ‘anoint’ is not natural. 
(See Anointing, § 3b.) 

4 For pvn "oyn we should undoubtedly read 7R£nT mya- 
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however, Gilgal, § 4); ‘Gilgal,’ or ' Haggilgal,’ is one 
of the common popular corruptions of Jerahmeel (see 
Saul, § 6). 1 Bethel,’ too, is not the famous Bethel 

on the central Palestinian mountain range, but a 
sanctuary in the Negeb, not improbably the sanctuary 
of Dan, where the golden calf was (cp Penuel), while 
•Jericho’ (trrv) is a corruption of 'Jerahmeel' pHonr)* 
which is probably an abbreviation of Kadesh-jerahmeei. 
(\Y r c may venture in passing to suppose that in the 
original tradition Elijah, like his great prototype Moses, 
disappeared from human sight on a sacred mountain- 
top ; in fact, Horeh was probably very near Kadesh. 1 ) 
We thus obtain a confirmation of the theory that the N. 
Arabian border-land was the true nursery of the nebi'im . 

Elijah and Elisha 2 were both men of practical aims ; 
but Elisha saw something which, according to the 
8 Societies extanl re P° rts » escaped the attention of 
of prophets — v * z *’ l ^ at an extensive, as well as 

P P * intensive, influence on the affairs of Israel 
could be exerted only by well-organised societies of 
prophets under one head. Where did these societies 
reside? To answer this we must refer to the passages 
in which the phrase bne hannebi im occurs. These are 
1 K. 2O35 2 K. 23 5 7 15 4138 522 61 9 1. The first 
passage relates to a period within the lifetime of Elijah, 
but has the appearance of being a late insertion (see 
Kittel); the name of the place from which the prophet 
came is not mentioned. The passages in 2 K. 2 have 
been dealt with already (§7). In 2 K. 4 i no place is 
named, but either Gilgal (cp v. 38) or Mt. Carmel 
(cp v. 25) would seem to be intended ; in v. 38 Gilgal 
{haggilgal) is expressly mentioned. In 522 Mt. Ephraim 
is referred to as the place from which the young prophets 
have come. In 61 and 9 1 one or another of the principal 
settlements of the prophetic societies must be meant; in 
the former case, the settlement was within easy reach 
of the Jordan ; in the other, of Ramoth-gilead. 

In all these passages or their contexts, however, except the 
first, corruption of the text may be suspected. In 1 K. 4 25 and 
38, ‘ Gilgal | and ‘ Carmel ’ are both corruptions of * Jerahmeel ’ ; 
some place in the mountain-region of the Jerahmeelite Negeb 3 is 
evidently meant. The ‘Mt. Ephraim ’of 5 22 is surely acorruption 
of 1 Ml. Jerahmeel’ 4 (as in Judg. 17 1 1 S. 1 1). In §\ff. pvn 
(‘the Jordan’), where the prophets cut down timber, and where 
the iron was made to swim, is surely an error for 
‘Jerahmeel’ (as in 1 K. 17 s); some place where there was a 
well-known piece of water must be meant—perhaps Kadesh- 
jerahmeei. Lastly, ‘Ramoth-gilead,’ where Jehu and his 
brother-officers were ( 9 1 is very possibly an error for ‘ Jerah¬ 
meel,’ or for some compound place-name into which ‘ Jerahmeel ’ 
entered. 

We cannot therefore be certain that there were any settle- 
ments of prophets in N. Israel. It is possible that when the 
prophets had any mission to discharge in N. Israel, they only 
remained there as long as was necessary for their work, and that 
when this had been done they returned to their southern homes. 
If it was really at the northern Bethel that Amos prophesied 
against the house of Jeroboam, we might quote this as a parallel, 
for Amos was probably (§ 35) a native, not of Tekoa, but of 
Kadesh-jerahmeei. Elisha himself is said to have resided 
specially at Gilgal (2 K.2i 438) and Samaria (2 K.53 632 ‘in 
his house’). It is remarkable, however, that nothing is said of 
his having with him any bne hannebi'im , and that to all appear¬ 
ance he goes to * Damascus ’ alone. It may, of course, be said 
that Elisha (who receives first-fruits [2 K. 442] as if a consecrated 
person) was fenced in by supernatural powers. Still, it is not 
likely that the original tradition represenied either Elijah or 
Elisha as making such distant journeys alone, for we must take 
leave to build upon the hypothetical result which we have 
already reached—that lx)th these great prophets arose on the N. 
Arabian border—in the so-called Negeb. We have, then, to 
consider whether ‘ Damascus ’ and * Samaria ’ may not be due to 
a misunderstanding. That ptS'Ql (Damascus) in 2 K. 87 is mis¬ 
written for C W2 (Cusham) follows from the right emendation 
of 1 K.I915 (see above, § 7); and when we have realised the 

1 Cp Nebo, Mount. 

2 The birth-names of these prophets appear to have been un¬ 
known. ‘ Elijah ’ as we have seen, comes from Jerahmeeli; 

‘ Elisha’ is also, no doubt, a corruption of an ethnic name, very 
possibly of Bma eli (Ishmaelite). 

3 It should be added that Shunem in v. 8 as in 1 S. 284 (see 
Saul, § 6 ) has probably come from Eshean [7.^.]— i.e.. Beer- 
sheba—and that Baal-shalisha (v. 42) in the original story was a 
place in the Negeb (cp Gen. 46 10, Shaul). 

4 Cp Micah, 1; Ramathaim-zophim. 
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existence of a place in the Negeb called p*Ct? (see Shimron), 
and the frequency with which the geography of the original 
traditions has been transformed by editors, we cannot help 
seeing that Shimron Js a much more natural place for a prophet 
of the Negeb to visit than Shoineron (Samaria). 1 Shimron is, 
in fact, most probably referred to again and again in the Book 
of Amos. 

Before summing up our results, we would remind the 
reader that the only way to solve the most difficult 

9. Summary prob ! em *.~ ,he OT is ' okeep ‘* f ° rc 
of results US l " e dl " erent possibilities until by 
a gradual clearing-up of our mental 
atmosphere one of the possibilities becomes a very 
strong probability. We have done all that we could 
to put the facts in a clear light, so that one of two 
possibilities may be recognised as being in the highest 
degree probable. The Jerahmeelite Negeb, according 
to our theory, belonged at this time to the N. Israelites, 
who made constant pilgrimages to the venerable sanctu¬ 
aries of this region. It was in the Jerahmeelite mountain- 
country (‘Carmel’) that Elijah and the prophets of 
Baal had their contest. Ahab came thither from the 
Jezreel in the hill-country of Judah, where he had been 
residing. After the contest both Ahab and Elijah went 
to Jezreel. Then Elijah went to Beer-sheba, and from 
Becr-sheba to Horeb. Possibly it was from Horcb that 
the original story made the second Moses go up into 
heaven. Elisha, too, intervened in public affairs as a 
prophet of the Negeb. It was a N. Arabian and a 
half-Jerahmcelite whom he singled out (as Samuel singled 
out Saul, and Ahijah chose Jerolx>am) to be kings of 
Aram (Jerahmeel) and Israel respectively; and his 
traditional haunts (with the exception of Dothan, 2 K. 
613) can all, by emendation of the text or otherwise, be 
identified with places in the Negeb. There is no reason 
to deny that the story of Elijah and Elisha in this revised 
form has some basis of fact, though it is possible that, 
even in what we suppose to have been the original form 
of the narratives, the interests of the prophetic order led 
to some unhistoric fictions and exaggerations. 

Two of the most interesting passages for the comprehension of 
prophecy as it really was in the ninth century are 2 K .3 15 and 
4 23. The former passage runs, ‘ And now bring me a minstrel. 
In fact, so it was, that as often as a minstrel played, the hand 
of Yah we came upon him.’ We see from this that a prophet 
like Elisha still needed artificial stimulants to bring about the 
psychic condition necessary for the prophetic impulse. The 
latter passage runs, ‘And he said, Why dost thou go to him to¬ 
day? Il is neither new moon nor sabbath.’ It was usual then 
to select a specially sacred day for a visit to a prophet, who was 
presumably to be met with at or near some sanctuary. (See 
New Moon, § 1.) 

It is natural to turn now to the singular narrative in 
the Book of Amos (710-17). The passage has been 
10 Amos lreated alread y (Amos, § 1, col. 147); 
and Hosea * ^ ut * s necessar y to return 10 it in this 
... . . ’ connection. Plain misunderstandings 

“ Cal have led to corruptions of the text in 
p St 1 n. ot j ier p arts 0 f t h c book, and it is likely 
that this has been the case also here. That Amaziah 
the priest of Bethel was the antagonist of Amos, is 
indeed a fact beyond dispute. A misunderstanding 
there has certainly been, but it has not affected the 
reading of the text. The error has lain in supposing 
that the Bethel to the N. of Jerusalem on the road to 
Shechem is meant ; in reality, we believe, it was the 
southern Bethel, which probably contained the sanctuary 
of the ‘ golden calf,’ and was close to Dan (= Halnsah?). 
Here a prophet would meet not only with the Israelites 
of the Negeb but also with representatives of N. Israel, 
such as those whom he addresses with keenest irony in 
4 4 / 2 We have, in fact, no sure evidence that Amos 
ever left the Negeb. 


1 Cp 2 K. 2 23 25, from which it appea 
icho, Beihel, Mt. Cam 


. :ars that the places called 
in our text Jericho, Beihel, Mt. Carmel, and Samaria were 
within an easy distance of each other. The names should 
probably be Rehoboth, Betbel ( = Dan), Mt. Jerahmeel, and 
Shimron, all places in the Negeb. 

2 ‘Come to Bethel and transgress; to Haggilgal (Jerahmeel), 
and transgress abundantly ... for these practices ye love, O 
sons of Israel.’ 
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Amos himself was ‘ of Cusham-jerahmeel,’ according to a very 
probable correction of obscure and doubtful words in 7 14 /. We 
shall have to return to this subject in treating of the growth of 
prophetic literature (§ 35)- Suffice it to add here that this 
result (see § 36 , for a similar result as to Hosea) increases our 
suspicion that, according to the original tradition, Elijah, or the 
prophets whom Elijah’s grandly poetic figure represents, never 
really left the Negeb. If so, we may justly ask, Was not the 
want of high-minded prophets living and working m N. Israel 
one of the chief causes of the moral decadence of the people? 

Amos and Hosca mark a turning-point in the history 
of prophecy. ‘Till Amos, prophecy was optimist— 
even Elijah, if he denounced the destruction of a dynasty 
and the annihilation of all who had bowed the knee to 
Ikial, never doubted of the future of the nation when 
only’the faithful remained; but the new prophecy is 
pessimist—it knows that Israel is rotten to the core, 
and that the whole fabric of society must be dissolved 
before reconstruction is possible. And this it knows, 
not by a mere ethical judgment on the visible state of 
society, but because it has read Yahwe s secret written 
in the signs of the time and knows that he has con¬ 
demned his people. To the mass these signs are un¬ 
intelligible, because they deem it impossible that Yahw& 
should utterly cast off his chosen nation ; but to those 
who know his absolute righteousness, and confront it 
with the people's sin, the impending approach of the 
Assyrian can have only one meaning and can point to 
only one issue, viz., the total ruin of the nation which 
has denied its divine head. It is sometimes proposed 
to view the canonical prophets as simple preachers of 
righteousness ; their predictions of woe, we are told, 
are conditional, and tell what Israel must suffer if it 
does not repent. But this is an incomplete view; the 
peculiarity of their position is that they know that Israel 
as it exists is beyond repentance. ’ 1 

It would be delightful to be able to add that, even 
when they feared the worst, Amos and Hosea still 
. . preserved an earnest faith in the future 

1:L f +^ Simi + m of their P eo P le - Consistent criticism, 
°* C ® n ‘ i ‘ however, does not permit us to hold 
prophets. t his to have been the case (see Amos, 
§ 17, Hosea, § 8 ) ; and even if we are startled at the 
result, we cannot deny the grandeur of the men who 
eould live noble lives supported solely by the thought of 
the unique reality of God. Their inspiring thought 
seems to have been this,—Let even Israel disappear, 
so long as Yahwe’s righteousness is proved. 

Nor can it by any means be regarded as certain that 


i 


Isaiah modified the stern message of his predecessors so 
far as to allow room for the salvation of a remnant. 
He does indeed once appear to entertain the possibility 
of a national regeneration after the impure elements in 
the body politic have been removed ; but it seems a 
hopeless task to recover any of the utterances of the 
prophet on which the present text of 1 2-26 is based, 2 
and we cannot feel perfectly sure that 125/. expresses 
his real anticipation at any time. At any rate, in the 
oracle grafted upon his inaugural vision (69-13) Isaiah 
holds out no prospect for the people but destruction, 3 
and his final prophecy closes with the words, ' This 
iniquity will not be expiated for you till ye die’ (2214 ; 


see Intr. /s.). 


The traditional name of his son * Shear-jashub ’ has indeed 
been thought to be a proof of an at least temporary belief in a 
1 remnant ’; but it is not at all certain that this reading of the 
name is correct ; it neither fits in well with the context, nor suits 
the analogy of the equally traditional name in Is. 83. 

Nor is Isaiah’s younger contemporary Micah any 
more cheering in his description of the future. The 
closing utterance of his genuine prophecy ( 1 - 3 ) an¬ 
nounces the desolation of Jerusalem (including the 


1 WRS ‘ Prophecy,’ Ency. Brit.ig). 

2 SHOT ‘Isa.’ (Heb.), p. no, 1 . 16. # The view that ch. I 
came from Isaiah’s pen in something like its present form seems 
untenable. See Intr. Is. on ch. 1 . 

3 See col. 2181, n. 1. Even without a complete textual 
criticism of the whole passage, the improbability of the closing 
words in MT (see RV’s rendering, which, however, wrongly 
inserts ‘so,’ as if a part of the text) is very manifest (see Hack- 
mann, Die Zakutt/tscnvartung des /esaia, 72, n. 2). 
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temple) as the centre of all the corruption which spread 
through the people of Judah (see Micah [Book]). 
We may admit that a ray of hope may now and then 
have visited even these notable pessimists ; but Giese- 


brecht [Berufsbegabioig, ) makes too much of this 
possibility through his excessive confidence in the strict 
authenticity of passages like Am. 64 6 14/ 24 Hos. 27 16. 
It is probable that even the first editors of the early 
prophetic writings (disciples of the prophets?) sought to 
blunt the edge of too keen denunciations, and certain 
that exilic and post-exilic editors went to great lengths 
in neutralising the vehemence of such denunciations by 
inserting very positive assurances of happiness to a re¬ 
generate people of Israel (cp Isaiah i., § 2). 

T. K. C. (§§ I-ll). 

The frank utterance of their convictions by the 
prophets caused great excitement, and their relations 
__ , ,. with the mass of the people became 

12. Prophetic vrry strained (Am . 7lo#) . F or in 

teaching, its p r0 ph e t s and people two conflicting 
reception. conceptions of God were at work. In 
the popular opinion Yahwe was the national God whose 
honour was inseparably bound up with the continued 
existence of Israel; the prophets on the other hand 
ranked the ethical and the spiritual elements in the idea 
of God above all besides, so that in their view Yahwe's 
connection with the nation of Israel was only one out of 
the many means by which he could carry out his wise 


purposes. 

It would be incorrect, however, to suppose that Amos 
and Hosca, as the earliest of these prophets, were the 
originators of the spiritual conception of God in Israel. 
They themselves declare that the God who sends them 
has long been known to Israel (Am. 2 g /. 3 i Hos. 11 1). 
It is, according to them, not Yahwe but Israel that has 
changed ; it is Israel therefore who must return. They 
charge the people in the first ’instance, not with the 
worship of foreign deities, but with neglect of the law 
and order that have been established in the name and 
under the protection of Yahwe, and with observing the 
still surviving heathenish worship and superstitions of 
Canaan. They count it a sin that Israel values a 
heathenish civilisation more than the true knowledge of 
Yahwe and obedience to his will. Accordingly, they 
undertake to recall the people to the duty which it long 
ago assumed, and they point out the choice which lies 
before it : heathen life and, with it, ruin, or cleaving 
to Yahwe and consequent national stability. 

It cannot indeed be denied that the prophets put 
Israel’s duty on a higher plane than it had hitherto 
occupied, and to many of their contemporaries the whole 
region of thought in which Amos and Hosea moved 
may well have seemed new and strange. The real 
novelty, however, consisted, not in any hitherto unheard- 
of doctrine as to the being or will of Yahwe, but in 
their uniform adoption of the spiritual conception of 
God as their standard in estimating the attitude of the 
people towards Yahwe. Before them no one had 
thought of applying this standard with the same rigour 
and breadth ; and the more they themselves applied it, 
the more powerfully did the true Israelite conception of 
God shine out, purified in their own inner being. 

Is there any evidence for a similar effulgence of the 
noble metal from amidst the dross of popular belief in 
the older period ? There is not ; but we must unfor¬ 
tunately confess that we have no such means of repro¬ 
ducing the individual Israelite’s inner world during that 
period as we possess in the case of the prophets of the 
eighth and seventh centuries whose writings are still 
extant. This, however, at any rate we do know—that 
from the earlier age the great conception of the peerless¬ 
ness of Yahw’e among the gods had come down to the 
prophets, so that it was now possible to conceive of 
Yah\v6 as the mighty ruler of the world and the con¬ 
troller of its destinies. 

The recognition of Yahwe’s importance was promoted 
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by the fact that from about iooo to about 750 B.c. united 
Israel was the strongest people in Syria, that even Egypt 
was unable to break its power ; and equally propitious 
was the violent reaction called forth in the eighth century 
within Israel itself by the conduct of kings like Ahab. 
That conduct had no doubt its political grounds. 
Ahab’s object was to develop relations of friendship 
between Israel and the neighbouring heathen nations. 
Elijah, Elisha, and the guilds of prophets under their 
influence were opposed to this policy. They had points 
of contact with the Nazirites and Rechabites, and a 
similar affinity may be traced between these champions 
of the original Israelite type of piety and the prophets 
of the eighth and seventh centuries. 1 It is true, the 
prophets did not share the repugnance of the ascetics to 
accepting the good things of civilisation ; but they were 
quite as much bent on extirpating the heathenish 
element from lsraelitish life. Elijah's zeal for Yahwe, 
which Jehu turned to account in drastic style for the 
establishment of his own dynasty (2 K. 103-28), revived, 
but in another form. To banish the Tyrian Baal 2 from 
the territory of Israel was no longer needed ; it was 
now much more important to combat the dangerous 
opinion that Yahwe himself was only to be worshipped 
like one of the Elohini. Is Yahwe to be thought of in 
the heathen or in the Hebrew manner? That was the 
point on which the prophets of the eighth and seventh 
centuries wished to instruct their contemporaries. The 
old antitheses remained ; but they had become subtler 
and were more profoundly apprehended. 

From the dogmatic point of view one might feel sur¬ 
prise that men like Amos did not begin with the 
..... , f sentence, ' There is no God but Yahwe.’ 

13 . 01 These prophets, however, clearly did 

P P ' not regard it as their vocation to give 
instruction in doctrines. Thoroughly penetrated with 
a sense of the unique greatness and power of Yahw6, 
they exhorted the people to fear Yahwe, to follow his 
precepts, and to put their trust in him. It was precisely 
in this that they maintained continuity with the ex¬ 
ponents of the religion of Israel in preceding centuries, 
who also never doubted Yahwe’s sovereign power, as 
not only Elijah and Elisha, but also the narratives of 
the Yahwist and still more of the Elohist, abundantly 
show. The question whether besides Yahwe there are 
or are not other gods, did not come to the front. 
What the prophets contended for primarily was the holy 
law and the morality in which from ancient times the 
will of Yahwe, Israel’s God, had been distinctly made 
known (Am. 61524 Hos.Sn/ Is. 1 10-17 Mic. 66-8). 
Elijah himself had already recognised this as the task 
assigned to him (1 K. 21). 

The prophets now referred to were not politicians in 
any strict sense of the word. We know of no instance 
in which, like Ahtjah (in the case of Jeroboam l.)or 
Elisha (in the case of Jehu), they brought about a 
change of dynasty in Yahwe’s name. They expressed 
their mind, from the religious point of view, as to 
what had happened or was about to happen, and also 
(e.g. Isaiah) claimed to be consulted in political 
affairs. What they professed to do here, however, 
was not to give political counsel, but to exhort, to 
predict ; and their predictions and exhortations were 
of no service to politicians, presupposing as they did 
the conviction that God alone is to be recognised as 
the maker of history. For the kings of Israel and the 
politicians in general (to whom they were mostly op¬ 
posed) the prophets were very embarrassing persons. 
By the prophetic utterances adverse to the policy of the 
rulers they inevitably weakened the popular confidence 
in the government. The position was complicated by 
the fact that there were prophets equally claiming to 
speak for Yahwe, w-ho said the contrary of what was 

1 Cp Buckle, ‘ Das nomadische Ideal im AT' in Preuss . 
Jahrbb.y Bd. 85 (1896), Hft. 1 57 ff., and in New World, Dec. 
1895. 

52 [According to the ordinary view. But cp § 7.] 
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said by those whom we generally call the higher 
prophets, but who called themselves the true prophets 
of Yahwe (see § 14). it. G. (§ 12/.) 

[We cannot rightly estimate the lower prophecy, until 
we have more systematically studied the phenomena of 
the higher. We therefore proceed to take a survey of 
the phenomena of the prophetic consciousness, not losing 
ourselves in a superabundant mass of details, but select¬ 
ing sueh as throw most light on the difficult subject 
before us.] 

What is it, then, that the persons whom their con¬ 
temporaries, and doubtless for the most part themselves 

14 Prrnihetie ( see Hos. 98 [?], Is. 83. but cp Am. 7 m), 

’ . P called ntbtim, have to tell us respecting 

consciousness. , . . ^ 

their inner experience ? 

First of all, they declare that their office was not of 
their own choosing ; it was Yahwe who 4 took ’ them 
(Am. 7 m/). In more than one case they describe the 
precise moment at which they first became aware of 
their prophetic vocation ; it w r as a moment at which, as 
they express it, they saw God and received their com¬ 
mission from his own mouth (Is. 6 Jer. 1 Ezek. 2 ; cp 
Paul in Gal. 1 ). This final vision is of course but the 
latest phase in a long process. What the soul of the 
prophet in the first instance begins to experience is God’s 
drawing it towards himself; emotion is powerfully 
quickened thereby, and in the vision that ensues it 
becomes objectively clear and certain to the prophet 
that the drawing and the emotion of which he was con¬ 
scious are from Yahwe, and their meaning is made 
plain. The attitude of the prophet towards this call 
varies in each case according to individual idiosyncrasy. 
A straightforward, direct, and simple nature like that 
of Amos feels himself taken from following the flock 1 
(Am. 7 15), quickly rises up and sets forth to carry out 
Yahwe’s command. In Isaiah’s case a voluntary and 
free human resolution goes along with the divine calling ; 
Jeremiah is overmastered only by force ( 16 ; cp the 
reluctance of Moses in Ex. 4 10/), and subsequently we 
find him complaining bitterly of the vocation that has 
been thrust upon him and wishing to withdraw from it 
(9 1 1110 207 ff.) ; he curses his day (2014 ff. ), reproaches 
Yahwe with having beguiled him and with continually re¬ 
newing the slavery from which he cannot get free (20 7/.). 
Ezekiel after his call feels as if he had been smitten to 
the ground by a mighty blow, and in the agitation of his 
spirit he sits silent and astonied for seven days ( 3 m/.). 
It is precisely in the compulsory character of the 
prophetic vocation that we are to seek the proof of its 
divine origin. The prophets’ assurance of their divine 
mission is shown in their fidelity to it, even to death and 
martyrdom, if need be, and in the sharp distinction 
which they draw between themselves and the so-called 
4 false ’ prophets. 

In the next place, the prophet gives forth only that 
which Yahw6 has spoken to him. He utters nothing of 
■p . ,, his own motion, but feels himself to be 
^ ro P e j s wholly the instrument of God (Jer. 1 7 
God speaks C p gx. 4 ^/. w ith 7 i). Yahwe speaks 
through him. t ^ e p r0 ph e t ; the prophet stands 

in the council of God and hears his word (Jer. 23 18 
Ezek. 34); Yahwe tells him or shows him his purpose 
beforehand (Am. 37 7 i Is. I84); he touches his mouth 
and put his words into it (Jer. I9 Dt. 18 18) ; the prophet 
eats them (Jer. 15 16 Ezek. 28 ff.). Yahwe opens the 
prophet’s mouth (Ezek. 327), answers his questions(Hab. 
2 i/), fills him with the fury and indignation of Yahwe 
(Jer. 611 15 i 7 ). The prophet for his part faithfully 
speaks all the words that Yahwe commands, keeping 
back nothing (Jer. 262). So completely does the 
prophet refer his utterances to Yahw’e as their only 
source, that he frequently represents Yahwe as being 
himself the speaker. 

1 [It is only the proximity of a passage which is clearly corrupt 
(Am. 7 14) that. may perhaps make the text of Am. 7 15 appear 
uncertain. See § 35.] 
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Let us note the consequence of this. The truth of 
the words of the prophet is to him absolutely certain 
because they are the words of Yahwe (Am. 4 2 Hos. 69 Is. 
llz+ff Jer. 1 11 /. Ezek. 1228) ; even when there is delay 
he doubts not (Hab. 23). It is not the fulfilment that 
first gives the prophet faith in his message ; the message 
carries its certainty in itself. 1 Nay, more ; the prophetic 
word has an inherent energy ; it works like a curse or 
a blessing, which, according to ancient ideas, had the 
power of bringing divine forces into operation (cp 
BLESStNGS AND Cursings). Thus, the woe which 
the prophet pronounces in the name of Yahwe works 
the woe of Israel (Zech. 16 ). Hence, if the text is right, 
Hosea (65) says that Yahwe ‘hews’ or ‘slays' by the 
prophets ; they are, so to speak, like implements in 
Yahwe's hand ; kingdoms are pulled down and set up 
by their means (Jer. 1 10). The word of Yahwe does not 
return to him void (Is. 55n) ; his w'ord is as fire and as 
a hammer (Jer. 2329 5 m). 

The equipment for the prophetic vocation corresponds 
, ,, to the task involved in it. The task is 
. r °P e S at once general and special. 

S (1) The prophets are in the first place 

in a general sense, like other personalities, organs of 
revelation, or rather of education, whose function it is 
partly to awaken in other men the power of discerning 
God, partly to give an example in themselves of fellow¬ 
ship with God. For this vocation God trains his 
prophet by intimate communion with himself — for ex¬ 
ample, by constant warnings keeping him close beside 
him (Is. 8 11 /.). 

(2) On special occasions the organs of revelation have 
a special task. The task of the prophet is to declare the 
divine purpose to the people beforehand. And if we 
would know more particularly what the prophet’s dis¬ 
tinctive mission is, we must give close attention to the 
classical formula for the prophetic utterances. This 
formula did not run, * If you do this or that, then this 
or that will come upon you it is, 1 Woe unto you who 
have done thus and thus’ (Jer. 58 ^!), or ‘Hear this 
word, ye that have done thus and thus ; verily the judg¬ 
ment of Yahwe shall come upon you ’ (Am. 4 1 ff. ). The 
prophetic utterance is thus, at least in the classical 
period, apodictieal not hypothetical ; a feature which we 
find again in the formula of the preaching of Jesus (Mt. 
417). True, Yahwe can at any time withdraw the judg¬ 
ment he has decreed, and his threatenings are sometimes 
uttered for the purpose of bringing about the repentance 
of the people, and thereby also an alteration in his plan 
(e.g. , Jer. 187^); but the prophets are not primarily 
preachers of repentance, as is seen clearly enough in 
their predictions respecting foreign nations ; rather they 
are announcers of the advent of Yahwe,—it may be for 
wrath, or it may be for salvation. The prophet may 
best be compared to a watchman W'ho from his high 
tower (ep Hab. 2 i) sees the approaching storm and calls 
out, ‘Alas, it comes,’so that any who will may seek 
shelter while yet there is time. 

If now this is the task of the prophet—to declare 
beforehand the purpose of God — his gift must be 
that of foreseeing the future. The prophets are seers 
on a grand scale. They do not utter merely general 
predictions ; they also give particular details (the instru¬ 
ments of the judgment and the manner of it, time and 
place of punishment, name of the liberator, etc.), and 
prophecies concerning individuals. As if by a sudden 
inspiration, they are able to declare to individual men 
their fate (Am. 7 16 f. ).- 

How* are we to regard the peculiar power of vision 
possessed by the prophets? It is not entirely to be 
explained from their religious and moral discernment —- 
that is put out of the question by the manifold details 

1 Jer. 28 g (cp Dt. I821 /.) is a later correction of the earlier 
theory. Cp § 25. 

^ [Perhaps this passage should be taken in connection with 
Am. 5 27 (see Salma) ; Amaziah is a representative of his people.] 
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of the prophecies; neither yet is it to be wholly 
attributed to ‘ divine inspiration ’— that is excluded by 
the vacillations and illusions of the prophets. The 
17 Prnrdipt’n trut ^ ls > that the human and the divine 
power of c ^ osc l °g el her. In many cases, 

vision doubtless, a prophet possessed a natural 
faculty of presentiment or semi-conscious 
discernment ( Ahnung ), which became intensified lxrth by 
intercourse with the supersensuous world and by constant 
occupation with the affairs and occurrences of the time. 
Thus the familiar converse which Yahwe vouchsafed to 
the prophet enabled him to form a correct judgment as 
to the character of the people (Ezek. 23^) and its 
public institutions, gave him clearness of vision for the 
history of the past (Jer. 36 ff. Ezek. Id), a sound under¬ 
standing for the signs of the times and for the purposes 
of the divine governor of the world. The ideal experi¬ 
enced by himself, in advance of his time, in his intimate 
fellowship with Yahwe, he anticipated for the whole 
community in the future, and thus made it the subject 
of prophetic promise (cp Jer. 31 31 ff). By this, how¬ 
ever, we are still far from having explained all general 
and special predictions. Can they be explained w ithout 
passing out of the region of philosophical theory? 
Without denying the existence of a background of 
physical elements, may we not believe that God really 
made confidential disclosures to the prophets concerning 
the future ? 

Let us endeavour to throw light on the matter by 
going as far back as we can in the historical process of 
revelation in the OT documents. In Exodus Yahwe 
made known his jealous exclusion of rival divinities 
through Moses : ‘ thou shalt have no other gods before 
(or, beside) me.’ This was the first stage ; the religion 
of Yahw& is already exclusive, but is not as yet ethical. 
It was through the prophets in the centuries immediately 
before the exile that the God of Israel revealed his 
ethical character, and the unchanging character of his 
historical manifestation. The first, his ethical character, 
he made known by the prophetic announcement of 
judgment; for in this threatening the demand for 
higher principles than those current among the people 
of Israel was unmistakably expressed. The second, 
his oneness in history, he showed by announcing the 
judgment beforehand; for when the prophecy found its 
fulfilment, it was a proof that it had been so ordered by 
God, and that the God of the present w : as identical with 
the God of the past. This then is the reason why we 
assume that God disclosed future events to the prophets 
— viz., that he thus made himself universally known as 
the maker of history. The justice of this observation is 
shown by Is. 40 .#*: ; for the Second Isaiah, the great 
teacher of monotheism, finds one of his proofs for the 
uniqueness of Yahwe in this — that he has declared the 
things that are to come, which was beyond the range 
of the pretended gods (4126 439/i 447 f 4f>2i, etc.). 
In this sense the prophets themselves arc ‘signs and 
portents in Israel ’ (Is. 818 ; cp Ezek. 2424-27.) 

The process of revelation itself is obscure. 

1. The prophet himself is helpless. He cannot con¬ 
strain the revelation to come by means of ecstasy or the 
like ; it comes upon him as a demonic 


18. Process of 
revelation. 


power (Am. 3 8) ; 1 the hand of Yahwe 
overpowers him when Yahwe speaks 
with him (Is. 811 Ezek. 1 3). The prophet ‘is like a 

1 [The ‘demonic power ’ of revelation is strikingly shown in 
the story of balaam, who is at once a ‘seer’ of Yahwe and a 
prophet (Moses, § 17). ‘ Rise up, go with them ; but yet the 

word that I shall say 10 thee, that shalt thou do ’ (Nu. 22 20). 
Am. 3 8 may also be quoted, but does the traditional reading, 
N* 33 ' "ip (EV ‘who can but prophesy?’), suit the context? 
The blowing of the trumpets, the roaring of the lion, the 
speaking of the Lord Yahwe — all mean the same thing — viz., 
the utterance of a prophetic oracle, the consequence of which 
must be general alarm. For N 32 ] Wellh. would read "HIV 
‘tremble.’ It is easier to read 2 X 3 ', ‘feel pain’ (see Amos ( 
§ 19, end).] 
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drunken man, and like one whom wine has overcome, 
because of Yahwfe, and l^eeause of his holy words ’ (Jer. 
2 : 3 9 ). He must speak, even when he will not and what 
he will not ; Yahwfe is even said to * deceive ’ him into 
speaking (Ezek. 14 9). Vainly does he struggle to ' hold 
in the fury of Yahwfe’ (Jer. 611) ; when he would fain 
be silent, the word burns within him until he speaks 
(Jer. 2O9); with floods of tears he grieves over the 
judgment which he is impelled to announce (9 i[ 823]). 
On the other hand, he cannot always speak. There 
come for the prophet times of silence (Ezek. 324^ 2 4 ff.) 
when he may not answer the questions of the people 
(Ezek. 14 1 ff.). When Yah we does not will it, there 
can be no revelation (Am. 811/. Lam. 29 Ezek. 14 3 
203); the prophet must take his stand upon his watch- 
tower until Yahwe makes answer (Hab. 2 i Jer. 424 7). 

2. Nevertheless, the special revelations must not be 
regarded apart from the permanent mysterious relation 
in which the prophet stands with Yahwe. The prophet 
not only has the consciousness that Yahw f fe speaks with 
him in order to give him ever new communications and 
commands ; he knows also that Yahwe has ever Ixeen 
drawing him—it may be even from childhood—into 
increasingly intimate communion with himself (Jer. 
23 x 8 ). The prophet is a 'homo religiosus’ in an 
eminent degree ; in its more solemn moments his life 
reaches far into the supersensuous world whose shapes 
he sees, whose tones he hears. He belongs to God 
(Jer. 15 16) and God belongs to him in a peculiar 
manner. Yahwfe is his protector (Jer. 20 n, etc.), his 
friend (Is. 5 i 713), who allows himself to be influenced 
by the prophet (Am. lzff.)\ and the prophet for his 
part lives upon the word of Yahwe (Jer. 3 5 16), and 
embraces him, as it were, with his prayer (Jer. 17 x 4 ^). 
What he does, he does at Yahwe’s command (marriage, 
Hos. 32/.; naming of children, Is. 83; symbolical acts); 
so far as the people resist him, this has been of Yahwe’s 
ordering (Is. 69/. Jer. 7 27 Ezek. 8830 ff.). In this close 
intercourse between the prophet and Yahwe, the initia¬ 
tive and predominant part belongs to Yahwe. There is 
something exhausting in it for the prophet; Yahwe’s 
is the stronger hand (Is. 8n), and his dealings with the 
prophet isolate him from the world and from society 
(Jer. 1 18 I5i7). Thus the prophet produces on his 
contemporaries the impression that he is mad (Hos. 97 
Jer. 2 3 9 2 9 26/.). More and more, as this intercourse 
proceeds, the soul of the prophet merges itself in God ; 
he attains moments of exaltation in which God comes 
specially near to him, and the divine will becomes 
specially clear. 

The outward forms in whieh revelation comes are 
two ; vision and word. 

1. The vision is akin to the parable, and appears as 
a lesson in the art of realising a divine revelation ob- 

10,9 Tts outward J ectivel y- We are S uided to a betler 
19a. Its outward eo rehension of it by j er . 18 , where 

orms. vision. q oc j directs the prophet to watch a 
potter at his work, and thus to interpret to himself 
God’s mode of dealing with men. Either a given visual 
object gives rise to the corresponding idea, or the idea 
after much pondering eomes at last to receive its plastie 
representation. (In this connection note the archaie 
term hazon for ‘revelation,’ even for ‘revelation’ by 
words : Is. 1 1, etc. ; ep Jer. 34 14.) Allied to the vision 
are the symbolical experience (cp Hos. 1 Jer. 326 ff) and 
the symbolical action : the experience to the former kind 
of vision, the action to the latter. Prophetic vision is 
not a mere literary form or imaginative creation, but a 
real occurrence ; we have no reason to doubt that the 
prophets actually had visions. The visions do not by 
any means always presuppose eestasy. On the contrary, 
they can be seen and experienced by the prophet in 
full consciousness ; indeed, in the classical period of 
propheey eestasy is very seldom so much as mentioned, 
and the abnormal physical conditions referred to in 
Ezekiel are by no means characteristic of the prophetic 
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nature. The visions should, doubtless, receive a purely 
psychological explanation ; for though the divine dis¬ 
closures were made to the prophets through visions, 
these were still only the human form of the divine com¬ 
munication. The so-called ‘ false ’ prophets also had 
their visions. p. v. (§§ 14-19*7). 

[The relation of ' ecstasies " to visions needs some 
further consideration. 11 was characteristic of heathen 

. „ . /iavreia that it was associated with a 

. cs asies. state Q f SUS p enc j e( j consciousness—in a 
word, with ecstasy. As we have already seen, critical 
exegesis does not favour the view that the higher 
prophets considered such states the necessary guarantee 
of a divine revelation. Still, these prophets certainly 
had them. Jeremiah ( 15 x 7 ) uses the same expression 1 
as Isaiah (Is. 811) for ' the force with which the divinely 
produced eestasy seizes the human medium of the 
divine word.’ In the third of the oracles of Balaam, 
too, an unknown writer of a prophetic sehool makes the 
transformed soothsayer use this language (Num. 243 ^)— 
The oracle of Balaam ihe son of Beor, 

The oracle of ihe man whose eye is closed. 2 
The eye of a man in an ecstasy is, of course, ‘ closed ’ 
to the outer world. The following lines give the other 
side of the picture (v. 4 ; cp v. 16) : — 

The oracle of him who bears divine words, 

[And knows ihe knowledge of ihe Most High,] 

Who sees ihe vision of Shaddai (?), 

Falling down, and having his eyes open. 

The 'eyes’ here are those of the inner man ; ‘falling 
down ’ describes the effect of the divine impulse (Is. 
811); 0, paraphrasing, substitutes ‘ in sleep’ {h virvy). 
Another instructive passage is \u. 126 [J]— 

* If there is a prophet among you, 3 1 make myself 
known to him in a vision. 1 speak with him in a dream. 
My servant Moses is not so ; he is faithful in all my 
house : with him do I speak mouth to mouth, mani¬ 
festly, 4 and not in riddles, and the form of Yahwfe does 
he behold.’ 

Here visions and dreams (cp Divination, § 2, vi.) 
are regarded as the ordinary forms of prophetie revela¬ 
tion ; disparagement of dreams as a vehicle of divine 
communications, sueh as arose in consequence of the 
abuse of them by the lower or ‘ false ’ prophets, had 
not yet begun. In contrast with the ordinary prophets, 
Moses enjoys the specific dignity of holding immediate 
intercourse with God. This is important as showing 
the aspirations of the best men ; a higher ideal of pro¬ 
phecy corresponded to the loftier conception of God 
which w'as emerging in their consciousness. The frenzied 
dervish-prophets of Saul’s time eould not satisfy an age 
of higher religious culture. The prophets of the eighth 
and seventh eenturies speak but little of their ecstasies 
and visions, with the single exception of Amos, who 
stands nearer than the others to the time of the ecstatic 
nebi'im. It is also worth noticing that formulae implying 
that the prophet has heard Yahwfe speaking to him or, 
as Tholuek expresses it, has had phonetic oracles 
(cx: and -cx ns), are comparatively rare in the older 
prophets, w r hereas from Jeremiah’s time onwards they 
become extremely frequent. This frequency may perhaps 
be accounted for by the necessity of opposing the ' false 
prophets,’ but no sueh explanation can be given of the 
strange frequency of ecstasies in the life of the last of 
the great prophets—Ezekiel. Three times he tells us 
that he saw with the inner eye the glory of Yahwfe ( 1 1 ff. 
322 ff. 40 i^); five times besides he refers to ecstasies 

1 ‘ I sat alone because of thy hand , for thou hadsl filled me 
with indignation.’ On the passage referred to, see Duhm’s 
note. 

2 j’J/n Cflw’, a phrase of doubiful meaning; Dillm. virtually 
reads Cnfc\ ©, however, renders 6 a\r) 9 ivu>s opojv, and Onk. 
Un TECH, deriving Cnt? from V (="1C’K) and Cfl; so, also, 
strangely, We. C//( 2 ) 112. 

3 Read C 23 K' 2 ) CK(Di., etc.). 

4 Read nxTDS (Sam., 0 , Pesh., Onk.; Di., and others). 
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(81^ lli^ 24 i/. 33 22 3 7 1 ff.)> and on some of 
these occasions (816II13 24 1) it is apparently implied 
that Ezekiel saw what took place at a distance. 1 It is 
not for this, however, that this prophet deserves to be 
remembered, but for his high moral character. Later 
writers may have vied with him in ecstasies and visions ; 
but none of them was his match as a preacher of 
righteousness. One of them, according to some recent 
critics, 2 has given us (see Is. 211-10) a faithful description 
of the process by which, in the ecstatic state, a revelation 
came into existence within the seer (not, strictly speaking, 
the prophet). This, however, is too adventurous ; in 
few passages of the Book of Isaiah is the text more 
open to suspicion than in this (see Crit. Bib .). To 
theorise on an unrevised text of Is. 21 1-10 is to make 
bricks without straw. 

On ecstasies see, further, Tholuck, Die Propheten , 
49-74 ; Giesebrecht, Berufsbegabung , 38-72. On the 
trances and visions of Hindu devotees see New World, 
9464, where the effect of mental suggestion in deter¬ 
mining the form of visions is pointed out.] 

T. K. c. (§ 19 b). 

Revelation by word is not verbal inspiration ; it is 
dependent on the human (religious, ethical, aesthetical) 
— , individuality of the prophet. Each prophet 

20a. Wor . U p t h al w hi c h Yahw& said to him (‘ thus 
saith Yahw6 ’ ; * oracle \nFuni\ of Yahwe '), and gave it 
shape and utterance according to his own individuality. 
Whatever knowledge forces itself upon the prophet he 
traces back to Yahwe ; its compelling force makes him 
believe that it is Yahwe who suggests the words. Some¬ 
times, indeed, he requires a later confirmation, in order 
that he may be assured of the divine origin of what he 
has received ; cp Jer. 326 ff. The emphatic clearness 
with which these intuitive pieces of knowledge emerge 
in the prophet’s consciousness absolutely separates them 
from the category of dreams and hallucinations (Jer. 
2328) ; for the prophet, however, the first proof of the 
divineness of his utterances lies not in the form in which 
they have been revealed, but in their substance (Jer. 
2329 Mic. 38 ). The prophets believe themselves to be 
inspired men of God, not because they see divine 
visions and hear divine words ; it is in the fact that 
they cannot do otherwise than reprove that they perceive 
their unlikeness to their people and their affinity to 
Yahwe. It is in fact a feature common to them all 
that, supported by the prophetic consciousness, they 
dare—witness Nathan, Elijah, John the Baptist—to 
bring home their sins to the very highest in the land. 

In the classical period we find hardly any mention at all 
of the riiah (nn) or ‘spirit’ of Yahwe (Is. 30 1 3 Mic. 

, . ..,38 [?]); contrast the phenomena of 

P irl * Ezekiel, who belongs to the period of 
the decline of prophecy . 4 The prophet is, indeed, 
nnn —‘a man who has the spirit’ (Hos. 97) ; but 
this possession shows itself not in momentary excite¬ 
ment, but, like.the Pauline iruev/xa, as a habitual super- 
sensuous power. Signs and wonders fitted to gain 
credence for the word are presumably at the prophet’s 
disposal (Is. 7 n Jer. 4429/.); but they are of sub¬ 
ordinate importance, and are seldom alluded to. 

The prophet who is to be deemed worthy of so high 

0 O Tfi a calling must, it is evident, have certain 
t‘ a 1 f a ~ c l ua ^^ ca ^ ons m addition to a certain 

1 n£ L °i natural predisposition to discern hidden 

prophet. things 

(1) Since it is to be his task to reflect Yahw6 himself, 
to do battle against sin in Yahwfe’s name, and to pro- 

1 So Kraetzschmar (but cp Giesebrecht, Berufsbegabung, 
174 The experience described in Ezek. 8 1 may remind us of 
what Elisha says in 2 K. 5 26 (see <J 3 ), ‘ Went not my heart with 
thee when a man turned to meet thee,’ etc. 

2 See Duhm and Marti on the passage. Similarly Giese¬ 
brecht (op. cit. 56). 

3 Giesebrecht, Die Berufsbegabung der Altiest. Propheten , 
137 f 

4 Ibid. 123. 
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mote the cause of righteousness, the prophet must 
himself, before all else, possess moral elevation of 
character (cp Mic. 38 : * I am full of righteousness 
[usato]'). 

(2) This however, is not enough ; Yahw& lays claim 
to possession of the entire prophet. The peculiar 
relation of the prophet to Yahw6 is one of unconditional 
obedience (Ezek. 28 ); it consists in complete self¬ 
surrender to God. There is nothing that the prophet 
has not to forego: social pleasures (Jer. 15 17) and the 
family life (Jer. 16 2) are not for him ; he may not 
mourn the death of his wife if Yahwe forbids (Ezek. 
24 15^), must marry a harlot if Yahwe so wills (Hos. 
I2), must not be afraid of the hostile judgments or acts 
of his contemporaries (Jer. 18 17 Ezek. 26 ). Putting 
off all that cannot be consecrated to Yahwe, the prophet 
must surrender his personality to Yahw6 that he may 
fill it afresh (Jer. 15 16 6n), and must turn his purged 
ear to his God to hear his plans and purposes. This 
self-surrender may sometimes cost a struggle. Thus, 
Jeremiah groans under the contumely which he suffers 
because of Yahwe ( 208 ); fear induces him to say the 
thing that is not (3827), on which account Yahwe rejects 
him for a while, and has to admonish him to renewed 
fidelity ( 15 19). 

(3) Moreover, the prophet has to be constantly and 
eagerly watching the changeful history of his people, 
and the play of the forces by which the present and 
the future are being shaped, so that his eye may be 
trained to discern the divine method of education, and 
that he himself may become fully qualified as a public 
counsellor and reprover. 

(4) The moral qualification is partly the presup¬ 
position of the divine call, partly its necessary result. 
It is in this above all that the human independence of 
the prophet manifests itself; this too is the guarantee of 
the genuineness of his inspiration alike for the prophet 
himself (Mie. 38 ) and for us in forming a judgment 
upon him. 

The certainty of their divine commission which gave 
life and soul to the prophets had to assert itself in 
, _ - , presence of another phenomenon closely 

, a f e akin to it in form—that of the so-called 

prophets. , false . prophels . 

(1) Side by side with the greater prophets there was 
a class of prophets of inferior rank to which both men 
and women of Israel belonged (Ezek. 13 17 ff.). In the 
prophetic literature they ane not refused the title of 
prophets. They distinctly claim to have the word of 
Yahwe (Jer. 5 13, etc., Ezek. 136 2228), they prophesy 
in the name of Yahw6 1 (Jer. 14 14, etc.), they introduce 
Yahw6 as speaking by them (Jer. 14 13 28211), they 
have visions (Jer. 14 14 23 x 6 Ezek. 136 ) and dreams 
(Jer. 2325^!) ; and they ‘ hope for the confirmation of 
their word’ (Ezek. 136 ). Whilst the greater prophets 
stand alone, each for himself, these group themselves 
into larger companies ; they come before us as a lead¬ 
ing class, often mentioned in conjunction with the 
elders and priests. A typical example of the class is 
Hananiah whom we meet with in Jer. 28 (see § 24). 

(2) In the older and more popular conception (1 K. 22 ) 
no sharp distinction is as yet made between the oracles 
of ‘ false ’ prophets and those of a prophecy which is truly 
divine in its origin ; they are represented as made use of 
by Yahwe, but it is not denied that he sometimes leads 
them into falsehood (ib. 22 /.). Amos, however, re¬ 
pudiates all connection with these prophets of the 
masses (Am. 7x4), Micah charges them with flagrant 
abuse of their gifts (Mic. 3 n), Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
declare that Yahw6 disowns all such prophets ; they 
have no message from him (Jer. 14 14), but steal words 

1 [Possibly the wounds ‘ between the hands ’ referred to by 
the ‘ false prophet ’ who is introduced in Zech. 13 5 are like those 
of the nebittn of Baal in 1 K. 18 28yC, which were designed to 
renew the bond of union with the deity (cp Cuttings of the 
Flesh, § i, Prayer). So Duhm.] 
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23. Criteria 
of such. 


of Yahw6 from others 1 (Jer. 2330), or prophesy things 
of their own devising, mere vanity and lies (Jer. 531, 
etc., Ezek. 13 2228, cp Is. 9 15 [14] 2910 2 Zeph. 34). 

The prophet detects spurious prophets by two 
criteria : the contents of their message, and their own 
moral character. 

(a) The word of Yah we must of neces¬ 
sity be a word of woe to a sinful people. 
These prophets, however, proclaim salvation, they deceive 
the people as to their true position (Mic. 2n) and rock 
it in a false security (Jer. 614 811, etc.); thus, instead 
of warning it (Is. 5610), they confirm it in its sin (Jer. 
2817), and hinder its conversion (Jer. 2322 Ezek. 1322) ; 
thus they are of no profit to the people (Jer. 2332 Ezek. 
185), but rather its bane (Ezek. 134), leading it astray 
(Mic. 3 s Jer. 231632 2815 2931 Ezek. 13 10), 'causing it 
to forget Yahwe’s name' (Jer. 2327), and preaching 
what is essentially nothing else than rebellion against 
Yahwfe (Jer. 23 16 2931 ; ep Dt. 136 ). 

(^) The ’ false ’ prophets preach in this tone not from 
conviction but because they thus gain popularity and 
thereby prosperity. Thus a prophet of a higher type can 
also discern their spuriousness by their low moral tone. 
They prophesy for gain (Mic. 311 Ezek. 131921), and so 
profane Yahwe (Ezek. 1319), and exploit the people 
(Ezek. 132i). They speak as pleasers of men (Mic. 
85 Ezek. 1318/), and espouse the cause of the wicked 
as against the righteous (Ezek. 1319); their personal 
character too is defective (Zeph. 34 Is. 2S7) ; they are 
even guilty of gross sins (Jer. 23i4 2923). Hence 
judgment is to come upon them (Hos. 4s)—in particular, 
the withdrawal of the prophetic gift (Mic. 36) and public 
exposure (Jer. 5 13). P. V. §§ 20-23. 

In what light are we to regard these prophets? We 
are in the habit of calling them ‘ false* ; but we should 
_ .. rather, with Volz, regard them as 

j j * q y ‘ prophets of a narrow range of vision.' 


of Hananiah. 


It is true, the more favourable epithet 


implies that the colouring of the de¬ 
scription of these prophets given in the canonical 
prophetic books is in some respects too deep. 3 Xo 
one, however, who remembers how prone the prophetic 
writers are to take the darkest possible view of their 
contemporaries will object to this assumption. We 
are all glad to admire and reverence Amos, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and others like them, who have no self- 
regarding thoughts, and are utterly absorbed in the 
great reality of Yahwe, Israel’s righteous God. Still we 
must not allow ourselves to be unjust to lesser men 
who, after all, had a necessary function to discharge in 
the body politic (ep Is. 3i /.), and who are under the 
great disadvantage that there is no account of them and 
of their relation to their prophetic rivals from a friendly 
hand. 

The most important narratives are (a) 1 K. 221-28, 
and ( 6 ) Jer. 28. 

(d) 1 K. 22i-28 has been referred to already (§§ 5, 

23). 

It only remains 10 he noticed that there is probably a 
connection between 1 K. 221-28 and the story (which in its 
present form appears to be later) in 1 K. 18. The four hundred 
prophets of Yahwe mentioned in 1 K. 'I'lbff* seem parallel to 
the four hundred [and fifty] prophets of Rnal (see § 7) in 1 K. 
IS 19 22. In both passages ‘four hundred’ (juke seems 

to the present writer to be a corruption and distortion of‘Arab- 
jerahmeel ’ (^NCilT The redactor of 1 K. 18 gives to the 

antithesis between prophets of Elijah’s or Micaiah’s type and 
the court prophets, who made no distinction between Yahwe and 
the N. Arabian Baa], a sharpness that was unknown in the age 
of Ahab. 

(1 b) Even the narrative in 1 K. 22, however, cannot 
safely be regarded as historical in the same sense as a 
striking passage in the biography of Jeremiah which 
contains an account of a 'false prophet' (<S Jer. 281, 

1 An obscure statement (see Giesebr. and Duhm ad loc.\ 

2 Both 9 15 [14] as a whole, and words in 29 10, are admitted 
to be glosses. 

a Cp Malthes, De Pseudoprophetismo Hebrero>um ; Kuenen, 
Religion 0/Israel , vol. ii. : and the histories of OT religion. 
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\p€vdo 7 rpo<f>-tiTr)$) contemporary with that prophet. 
Hananiah, b. Azzur, ‘ the prophet, who was of Gibeon,’ 
takes up his station in the temple (cp 262 2926), and 
prophesies the return of Jehoiachin and the exiles, w ith 
the sacred vessels, within two years. In an ecstasy (we 
may suppose) he breaks the wooden yoke which Jeremiah 
(2?2) has on his neck, and declares that so Yahwe will 
break the yoke of Nebuchadrezzar on the neck of all 
nations. Jeremiah meets his opponent with a calm 
appeal to facts ; former prophets have had a message 
of woe; let the event decide whether Hananiah’s 
message of peace is genuine. He also predicts the 
death of Hananiah within the year (see Jeremiah, § 2). 
Clearly this story has upon the whole an historical 
appearance, and we may justly infer from it that 
prophets like Hananiah were more nearly related than 
Jeremiah to the patriotic nebiim who co-operated with 
Saul in the liberation of Israel. 1 Hananiah doubtless 
had that predisposition to ecstasies and visions which 
was apparently one condition of prophecy, and his only 
or chief fault was that he had not that sobriety of 
judgment which no nabi of the old school could have 
had, and consequently confirmed the people in their 
futile expectation of success for the anti-Chaldaean coa¬ 
lition which was (perhaps) at that time being planned 
(273). 2 Certainly he was under an illusion ; but so too 
was Habakkuk, whose prophecy (Hab. 1 f.) ‘expected 
from the Chaldceans freedom and prosperity for Judah’ 
(Habakkuk, § 6), and so too, according to most 
critics, was Nahum (cp § 39). Nor does Hananiah 
show any trace of that vindictiveness which we find in 
Nahum and Zephaniah (cp § 39/.) and in other parts of 
the prophetic canon, notably in the prophecies against 
the nations ascribed to Jeremiah (Jer. 46-51). 3 

In fact Hananiah and the other prophets of his type 
were, as Robertson Smith puts it, ‘ the accredited 
exponents of the common orthodoxy of their day :—and 
even of a somewhat progressive orthodoxy, for the 
prophets who opposed Jeremiah took their stand on the 
ground of Josiah’s reformation. . . No doubt there 
were many conscious hypocrites and impostors among 
the professional prophets, as there always will be among 
the professional representatives of a religious standpoint 
which is intrinsically untenable, and yet has on its side 
the prestige of tradition and popular acceptance. But 
on the whole the false prophets deserve that name, not 
for their conscious impostures, but because they were 
content to handle religious formulas which they had 
learned by rote as if they were intuitive principles, the 
fruit of direct spiritual experience, to enforce a con¬ 
ventional morality, shutting their eyes to glaring national 
sins, after the manner of professional orthodoxy, and in 
brief to treat the religious status quo as if it could be 
accepted without question as fully embodying the 
unchanging principles of all religion. The popular 
faith was full of heathenish superstition strangely 
blended with the higher ideas which were the inheritance 
left to Israel by men like Moses and Elijah ; but the 
common prophets accepted all alike, and combined 
heathen arts of divination and practices of mere physical 
enthusiasm with a not altogether insincere pretension 
that through their professional oracles the ideal was 
being maintained of a continuous divine guidance of 
the people of Yahwe.' 

One debt to the ‘narrow prophets,' not only the 

1 NoLe Lhat in Jer. 29 26, Shemaiah assumes ihe probability 
that the prophet will act like a madman (y:rC R3Jrc)- 

2 This is the generally accepted view, but is nevertheless 
open to doubt. From 2 K. 24 2 it would seem that the Edomites 
(Arammiles ?) and the other nations were by no means friendly 
to Judah, and the passage probably means that they ravaged 
Judah with the encouragement of Nebuchadrezzar. In Jer. 27 3 
‘Edom’ and ‘Ammon’ both probably represent ‘Aram' or 
‘Jerahmeel,’ and ‘ Moab,’ ‘ Tyre,’ and ‘ Zidon’ represent (in the 
consonantal text) Missur— i.e., the N. Arabian Musri. The 
only power on which Judah can be shown to have relied was 
Egypt (under Hophra). 

3 See Jeremiah [Book], § 12 (Schwally’s criticism). 
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24/?. Messianic in 
idea. 


later prophecy, but also the Christian church itself has 
incurred. According to Volz, it was 
1 in the circles of the lower prophets that 
the idea and the hope known to us as 
the Messianic took its rise. The characteristic of such 
prophets was their fanatical patriotism ; the Messiah, 
who is predominantly a political figure, belongs to the 
same circle of ideas as the 1 Day of Yahwe ’ which the 
prophets took up from the people, giving it a new 
significance. The ‘ Day of Yahwe' and the Messiah 
are both, if this view is correct, derived from the 
prophets who had the ear and expressed the hopes of 
the people. This view is quite independent of the 
theory (in itself extremely probable) that the Messianic 
expectation was not taken up by the prophets till after 
the time of Ezekiel (see § 43). Even if the higher 
Messianic idea goes back to Isaiah, it forms no part 
of the genuine prophetic conceptions, and is, strictly, 
inconsistent with the sole sovereignty of Yahwe. 1 On 
the Messianic idea in the later writers, see further § 43, 
and cp Messiah. 

Jeremiah, according to his biographer, expresses a 
pious wish that Hananiah’s roseate prophecy might be 
fulfilled, but declines to recognise him 
_ . - * 01 J f as a true prophet till his oracle of peace 

tul men 0 s ] ia p have been verified by the event (Jer. 
prophecies. 2g69) The narrative ean hardly be 

accurate in this point, for the context states that Jere¬ 
miah was confident that Yahwe s real purpose was very 
different from what Hananiah supposed. It was, how¬ 
ever, no doubt a current axiom that 4 when a prophet 
speaks in the name of Yahwe, if the thing follow not, 
nor come to pass, that is the thing which Yahwe has 
not spoken : the prophet has spoken it presumptuously ' 
(Dt. IS22). On the other hand, it was also said by 
accredited teachers that even if a prophet or a dreamer 
should arise, and appoint a sign or wonder, and the 
sign or wonder should come to pass, Israel was not to 
be led away to worship other gods, for, though Yahwe 
had caused the sign or wonder to come to pass, he did 
it to see whether Israel’s heart was firmly fixed on its 


God (Dt. 13 1-3 [2-4]). Certainly it is evident that the 
prophets of the seventh century did not attach great 
importance to the exact fulfilment of their predictions ; 
otherwise they or their disciples would not have per¬ 
petuated these predictions by committing them to 
writing. Kuenen 2 has written an elaborate monograph 
dealing, among other points, with the fulfilment of OT 
predictions. The work, however, needs to be done over 
again from the point of view of a more mature textual 
criticism and exegesis. Meanwhile we may content 
ourselves with the general opinion thus expressed by 
Rudolf Smend (A T Rel.-gesck.W 188) :— 

‘When we inquire abouL Lhe fulfilment of their vision of the 
future, we must of course leave the details of prophecy entirely 
out of account. The prophets describe the future with abun¬ 
dance of colour and imagery ; but they lay stress only on the 
main points. Much in the description belongs to the rhetorical 
form, which may vary, not only with different prophets, but 
even with the same prophet. Nor is this all. Many prophecies 
have remained unfulfilled, even as regards their contents. 
Certainly their illuminated sight discerned the situation, not 
only of Israel and Judah, but also of Egypt and other peoples 
in relation to Assyria and Babylon. But most of the prophecies 
on foreign nations were fulfilled, and this is true in still larger 
measure of the Messianic prophecies.' 

In connection with this subject, however, one or two 
remarks must still be made. There are some passages 
in the OT in which the non-fulfilment of predictions is 
accounted for by a change in the relation of man to God. 
It was thought that by repentance the threatened judg¬ 
ment could be averted, and that by disobedience the 
promised blessing could be missed (cp Jer. 18 7-10 Jon. 
3 4 Joel 2 12/). Once, too, w'hen Jeremiah was in 
peril of capital punishment for having predicted the 
destruction of Jerusalem, * certain of the elders of the 


1 Cp Kraetzschmar’s review of Volz’s ‘ Die vorexilische Jahwe- 
prophetie,’ TLZ 2*2 (1897) col. 676 jff". 

2 De profeten , etc. (1875); also in an English version. 
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land * appealed to the case of Micah, who had given the 
same prediction, which, however, was not fulfilled, owing 
to Hezekiah’s repentance (Jer. 2 (> 17-19). It would, how¬ 
ever, be hasty to follow' conservative critics in the 
exegetical inference that the threatenings and promises 
of the prophets are to be understood as conditional. 
There is no evidence, unless it be in critically doubtful 
passages, that any of the great prophets of the eighth 
century understood their threatenings to be conditional, 
and it is better to hold (1) that all predictions whether of 
good or of evil were categorically meant, and (2) that 
passages like Jer. 187-10 represent the reflexions of a 
later age, not the belief of a great prophet like Jeremiah, 
who certainly felt only too acutely that the threatened 
destruction of Jerusalem would certainly come to pass. 
In fact, the only parts of Jeremiah which can be con¬ 
fidently set down to that prophet are metrical in structure, 
and I87-10 is not metrical. That in 1 83 5 we seem to 
find Jeremiah speaking in the first person, is no adequate 
proof that the passage is really autobiographical. 

The illusion under which the prophets, and not only 
the prophets but apparently also Jesus himself, constantly 
were, relative to the nearness of the period of ' the end ' 
has been sometimes explained 1 by the so-called ‘per¬ 
spective ’ character of prophecy. 

In a note on Alt. 2429 in his Gnomon , J. A. Bengel thus 
illustrates the theory:—* Prophetia est ut pictura regionis 
cujuspiam, qua; in proximo tecta et calles et ponies notat 
distincte, procul valles et montes latissime paiemes in augusium 
cogit.’ 

This assimilation of physical and spiritual vision, how’- 
ever, is not only arbitrary ; it is unnecessary. When 
the Seeond Isaiah predicted the deliverance of the Jews 
from exile as simultaneous with the opening of the 
Messianie period, the psychological cause is obvious ; 
it was the impatient longing of a much-tried soul to see 
his people placed beyond the reach of change and 
chance—an impatience which could only have been 
corrected by a clear intuition of the truth of historical 
development which is one of the more recent acquisitions 
of the human mind. Why should we look further for 
an explanation ? Besides, the theory of ‘ perspective ’ 
is inconsistent with the important fact that events which 
might conceivably happen in the time of the prophet 
are usually represented as the cause of the great events 
which are eschatologically to follow. 

See Elmslie, ‘The perspective in prophecy,' British and 
Foreign Evan. Review ^ April 1872, pp. 326-347 ; (liesebrecht, 
Bernfsbegabang, 27 /. ; Schwartzkopff, Die prophet . Ojjfen- 
barung , 155-158; and cp Eschatology, § 84, i. ; B. Weiss, 
Leben jesu, 2307. 


It was a tragic fate that Jeremiah, the gentlest and 
most retiring of men, should have had to repeat the 
. , old prophetic sentence upon the guilty 
6. Jeremia . e j t y Jerusalem. It was needful, however ; 
for certain sides of the teaching of Deuteronomy had so 
beguiled even the best of the citizens that they for the 
most part firmly believed in the safety of Jerusalem, 
partly on the ground that they had upon the whole 
(though the early zeal for the law had abated) obeyed 
the Deuteronomic prescriptions, and partly because the 
escape of Jerusalem in the time of Sennacherib seemed 
to show that temple and city possessed an inviolable 
sanctity. There was one person, however, who in all 
probability questioned the authority of Deuteronomy, 
and that was Jeremiah. That he did so from the first 
we cannot venture positively to assert, though it is 
certainly striking that, when the messengers of Josiah, 
seek a prophetic counsel with regard to * this book that 
is found,’ they apply, not to Jeremiah, but to a popular 
prophetess 2 named Huldah. The whole tone of 
Jeremiah’s utterances is adverse to the formal religion of 
Deuteronomy, and in 8 8 he even accuses the * scribes ’ 


l For example, by Hengstenberg and Oehler. Tholuck’s theory 
{Die Prophcten, 61 ffA * s more subtle, but only slightly less 
objectionable than the ‘ perspective ’ theory. 

a That she was a favourite of the people appears from 2 K.. 22 14 
(see Huldah). 
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or ‘book-men ' of making divine law {torak) into a lie. 1 
Elsewhere too (721-26) he represents Yahwe as giving 
license to the people to eat not only the zibdhlui (EV 
sacrifices) but even the 'oloth (EV burnt-offerings) at 
their sacrificial feasts (see Sacrifice), which is inter¬ 
preted 2 3 as implying that Yahwe at the Exodus had 
given no commandment at all relative to sacrifices. 
'Phis attitude of Jeremiah, though suggested by that of 
his predecessors Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, was of 
decisive importance for the future religion of Israel. 
Jeremiah was the last great prophet of the pre-exilic 
period, and his emphatic assent to the declarations of 
the older prophets seemed to the nobler minds of later 
generations like the final verdict of Israel’s God. They 
sought indeed to supplement and qualify his state¬ 
ments ; but they did not attempt to alter the traditional 
words of his fragmentary prophecies. Accordingly, mere 
ritualism had no standing-ground in the later Jewish 
religion. 2 

In spite of presentiments of a dark future for Israel, 
Jeremiah appears at first to have had some hopes, and to 
have striven to persuade his people to repent (see 21-44 
apart from later insertions). As time went on, however, 
presentiments gave place to a settled sad conviction 
that all was lost, and that nothing remained but to com¬ 
plain to his God of Israel’s impenitence ; and to assert 
over and over again to his people the imminence of 
judgment. Not even a minority could be excepted from 
the general condemnation of the sinful people ; 4 not a 
single truth-loving man could be found in the whole 
of Jerusalem ( 5 i, cp 86 10 13 ; also 627-30 92 b [n 5 ]). 
From this painful, Cassandra-like role, Jeremiah never 
withdrew. It would no doubt have been worthy of this 
noble prophet (a true patriot, in spite of Renan's 
adverse opinion) to have advised Jehoiachin’s com¬ 
panions to make themselves at home in the land of 
exile, and to cleave to Yahwe by prayer ; but the 
central statement of chap. 29 that the Babylonian op¬ 
pression shall last only for a time (seventy years) is cer¬ 
tainly unauthentic, and it is not much more probable 
that the ill-written narrative in chap. 24 , in which 
restoration is promised to the fellow-exiles of Jehoiachin 
contains a kernel of tradition. Shall we say that 
Jeremiah’s eyes were too much dimmed by tears to 
look into the distant future? It would be a worthier 
supposition that, having broken with the idea of sacred 
localities, he bade the Jewish exiles—as many of them 
as were capable of repentance under the stern discipline 
of exile—live the lives which befitted worshippers of 
Yahwe on a foreign soil. At the same time, since this 
is not suggested in any of the undoubted writings of 
Jeremiah (which are all poetic in form), we cannot 
regard it as more than a pleasing conjecture. 

The so-called ‘ Scythian prophecies’ in chaps. 4-6 8 10 12 refer 
most prohahly, not to the Scythians (an opinion which has 
almost become traditional among commentators), hut to the N. 
Arabians, who had already made repeated incursions into Judah, 
and, from Jehoiakim’s time, became foes not less dreaded than 
the Babylonians, under whose sanction indeed they appear to 
have conducted their operations. This has an important bearing 

1 See Jeremiah, § 4. Jer. 11 1-14 has led many (e.g., Dahler 
and, formerly, the present writer) to suppose that for a time 
Jeremiah was a preacher of obedience to the Deuteronomic law. 
The phraseology is certainly not characteristic of Jeremiah, and 
it is only a natural caution, which, after recent criticism of 
Isaiah, no longer appears justifiable, that has hindered critics 
from recognising the hand of a post-exilic supplementer. Note 
how badly the maierial of 228 (certainly Jeremiah’s work) is 
utilised in 11 12/! The credit of the rectification belongs to 
Dull m. 

2 Whether by Jeremiah or by a supplementer, is uncertain 
(see Duhm). 

3 Next to Pss. 406 [7!, and 50 i 4 yi 23, 51 16 f. [17 f.\ we may 
refer to Mic. 6 6-8, a passage which excited the ungrudging ad¬ 
miration o r Huxley (Assays). Note, however, the doubtfulness 
of the closing words (Micah [Book], § 4). 

4 Jer. 5 26 which contains the strange statement, ‘ For among 
my people are found wicked men,’ belongs to a passage (o 18-31) 
which, as Duhm (completing the observations of Slade and 
others) has seen, belongs to a late insertion. The writer is less 
pessimistic than Jeremiah, and divides the people into a good 
and a bad half. 


on the strange prophecy against Gog(?) in Ezek. 38-30 (see below, 
§ 27). 

Jeremiah is a much more attractive personality than 
Ezekiel. Nothing in the whole range of prophecy is 

27 Ezekiel more . fascinating than his transparently 
veracious references to his intercourse with 
his God (cp Name, § 4) ; the record of his agonising 
mental experiences makes us all the more admire him for 
his ultimate self-subordination to the will of Yahwe, and 
his unhesitating acceptance of a perilous responsibility. 
Ezekiel, however, is in some respects more interesting to 
the historian, because endowed with more originality, 
not indeed as a prophet, but as a thinker, Little did 
Jeremiah know what a gifted man there was in a priestly 
family at Jerusalem. It is true, Ezekiel had been deeply 
impressed by Deuteronomy, with which (in its original 
form, which no effort of criticism can exactly reproduce) 
Jeremiah did not sympathise, and in order to understand 
Ezekiel, we must place ourselves at the Deuteronomic 
point of view. His conception of religion as a church- 
system, 1 and of piety as consisting in the fulfilment of 
certain precepts and ordinances, is largely influenced 
by the new Covenant Book. Little need be said here 
of the first part of Ezekiel’s ministry. As he was an 
exile, it was only to a portion of the nation that he could 
address himself, for he belonged to the first captivity— 
that of Jehoiachin. But he certainly considered this 
fragment of Israel to be representative of the whole 
people, and himself to be Israel’s prophet. For six 
years and a half he proclaimed the imminence of the 
ruin of Judah, as the consequence of the incorrigible 
wickedness of the people. Then (587-586) came the 
fatal blow—expected by none but himself. This not 
only raised Ezekiel as a prophet in the estimation of his 
fellow-exiles, who now became eager for the word of 
Yahwe (3330), but also changed Ezekiel himself from a 
* censor’ (326, jypia sr\s\ EV a reprover) into a ‘ watch¬ 
man ' ( 33 7 2 ), or, as we should say, a pastor, devoting 
himself to the task of preparing suitable individuals to 
become partakers of the great future which he con¬ 
fidently predicted for Yahwe’s true people. It was for 
them that he used his abundant knowledge of ritual and 
of sacred architecture ; for them (not for all who heard 
him, 3830-33) that he uttered predictions of judgment 
on the foes of Israel ; for them (but not only for them) 
that he delivered wonderful discourses on that funda¬ 
mental principle of individual responsibility which con¬ 
stitutes one of his chief claims to the possession of 
originality (18 33 1-29). Eschatology, too, became pro¬ 
minent in his thoughts —naturally enough, for the wait¬ 
ing-time was to be so short, that the ‘ last things * 
became to him virtually the things of to-morrow ; forty 
years, no more, was to be the duration of the exile ( 46 ); 
when these were over, woe to the wicked, both in Israel 
and among the * nations,’and joy for the righteous I 
Though much of Ezekiel’s later activity does not concern 
our present subject (see Law Literature, §$ * 4 . 2 3 / )- 
it is right to allude to it even here because it suggests 
how continuous the religious progress of Israel was, in 
that the same man was at once the last of the prophets, 
the first of the great theological thinkers, and at any 
rate the most influential of the later students of law and 
ritual. 

It is commonly taken for granted that Ezekiel, 
together with Jehoiachin and his other fellow-exiles, 
resided in Babylonia. This, however, is by no means 
certain. We have seen elsewhere (see OBADtAH [Book], 

§ 7) that N. Arabian peoples probably joined the 
Babylonians in the invasion of Judah and the overthrow 
of Jerusalem, and that Jewish captives were carried into 
N. Arabia. Some of the phenomena which are most 
favourable to this view are to be found in Ezekiel, which, 
like other prophetic writings, has been much edited, and 

1 See Bertholet, Die Vcrfassungsentivurf des Hesekiel( 1896). 

2 3 16-21, in which the same term occurs, is evidently a later 
insertion. 
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in its present form, seems often to misrepresent the 
meaning of the prophet. 4 The river Chebar ’ should 
probably be 4 the river of Jerahmeel,’ and 4 Tel-abib’ 
[y.v.] ‘Tel-arab’ (mound of Arabia) or, as the Hebrew 
text underlying may have said, Tel-Jerahmeel (mound 

of JO- 

Some passages in the book are transformed, not without gain 
to the sense, by similar emendations, notably chap. 28 , which has 
been wrongly supposed to have been directly influenced by a 
Babylonian myth ; for this indeed, if Ezekiel had really resided 
in Babylonia, there would have been ample opportunity (see 
Paradise), but that is justthe point which is in dispute. The 
description of the cherubs in Ezek. 1 has also been supposed to 
show the direct influence of Babylonia. It is plain, however, 
that the influence of Babylonia on the Judah of the later regal 
period was strong enough to have produced the imaginative 
description in Ezek. 1, even if the writer had never left Jeru¬ 
salem, and the whirlwind which brought the cloud-enfolded 
chariot of Yahwe came (according to an extremely probable 
view) from Zaphon— i.e., the district in the Negeb which con¬ 
tained 4 Horeb, the mount of God.’ In another vision ( 17 4) we 
hear of a great eagle which came to Lebanon and 4 cropped off" 
the topmost of the young twigs'of the cedar, and ‘carried it 
into the land of Kenaz (Bp, as often, for }IB 3 ), and set it in the 
city of Jerahmeel (SxEITV> as elsewhere, for c ,l 73i).’ The 
strongest evidence, however, in favour of a Jerahmeelite or 
N. Arabian background is in chaps. 38 / 1 , where ‘Gog’ and 
4 Magog ’ should everywhere be 4 Jerahmeel.’ The N. Arabian 
foe became the symbol of the last and most terrible enemy of 
Israel whom Yahwe would destroy. 1 Ezekiel even gives us the 
means of proving the correctness of our view by referring (38 17 
39 8) to older prophecies of this last hostile irruption ; he means, 
no doubt, Zeph. 1 14^ Jer. 4-0 8 10 12 (parts), which are often 
supposed to refer (apart from later modifications) to an appre¬ 
hended irruption of the Scythians [q.v.], but which may be 
referred with more probability to the dangerous N. Arabian 
neighbours of Judah. 

With a N. Arabian background, many parts of Ezekiel 
assume a different aspect. 2 It is no easy task, however, to undo 
the skilful work of the ancient editor who produced the present 
text, and who succeeded, not indeed in infusing a large Baby¬ 
lonian element, but at least in well disguising the many striking 
references to Missur, Jerahmeel, Geshur, and Saphon. 

Another exilic writing, which in a secondary sense may be 
called prophetic—viz., Is. 40 - 55 , also (according to the present 
writer’s latest criticism) has a N. Arabian background. Its 
author being unknown, however, we must reserve what we have 
to say concerning it for a later section (§ 43). 

The consciousness of the decline of prophetic inspira¬ 
tion is equally manifest in Haggai and Zechariah ( 1 - 8 ). 

T , Hence probably their repeated assurances 
that their word is the word of Yahwe. 

, Zechariah’s respectful references to the 
prop e s. . f ormer prophets’ (14^ 7712), and his 
mention of an angelic interpreter of his visions (cp 
Ezek. 40 3) point in the same direction — i.e., they show 
that the successors of the old prophets are rarely re¬ 
membered by name because they have no public sphere 
of activity, in other words are not, strictly speaking, 
prophets at all ; in fact, they pass into the number of 
literary persons, whose work was always either anony¬ 
mous or pseudonymous. It is true that in the memoir 
of Nehemiah (610-14) wc meet with prophets exercising 
public functions, of whom two are mentioned by name, 
one a man (Shemaiah), the other a woman (Noadiah). 
These prophets, however, were morally unworthy of 
this venerable official title, and seem to have been akin 
to the 4 false' prophets and prophetesses described by 

1 See Gog, n. 4, col. 1747 /., where for puc (Migdon) read 
SnCHT (Jerahmeel). The correction was impossible till the 
key to a large section of the historic and prophetic literature 
had been found. The enigmatical C’SH (382) should be *V! 3 \X 
(Asshur— i.e., Geshur), “iC-'O should be C 2’3 (Cusham); and 

is probably not an insertion from Gen. 10 2 (MT), but a N. 
Arabian ethnic (cp Bethul?). On the mysterious 'JliSV'” 7 i° 
Joel 2 20 (a synonym for 4 Gog ’) see § 44. 

2 This chiefly refers to chapters in which names of countries 
or peoples occur. But it is probable that fuller knowledge 
would reveal other passages affected by the N. Arabian place of 
exile. Soothsaying (as the story of Balaam and the true text of 
Is. 2 6 [see Crit. Bib.] show) was specially cultivated in N. 
Arabia, and sacrifices of children were very possibly still 
practised there, as in the time represented by the story of the 
attempted sacrifice of Isaac (see Moriah, and cp Moses, § 8). 
This may throw fresh light on the denunciation of diviners in 
chap. 13 , and on the references to the sacrifices of children 
among Ezekiel’s fellow-exiles in 2031. 
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Ezekiel (chap. 13 2228). We even find, in a part of the 
late appendix to Zechariah ( 132 - 6 ), the anticipation of 
the extinction of prophecy, on the ground of its connec¬ 
tion with the spirit of uncleanness— i.e., of heathenism. 
It seems, therefore, that the unknown writer did not 
regard his own and similar writings as 'prophetic.' 
We may also refer to Ps. 749, 4 there is no more any 
prophet ’ (in spite of the fact that the words are prob¬ 
ably a gloss on the doubtful word jnr, 4 one that 
knows’), for it suggests the belief of the scribes that in 
great crises, when prophetic counsel might have lxicn 
looked for, no one with prophetic gifts came forward 
in public (see col. 2207). It was a very poor substitute 
for these gifts that some persons ( e.g ., John Hyrcanus *) 
were believed to be in communication with the heavenly 
world by means of suddenly heard oracular voices called 
Bath-kol (‘daughter’-— i.e., echo, 4 of the Voice’), a 
parallel to which in Arabian superstition has been 
pointed out by Wei lb au sen. 2 

The exceptions to the rule that the post-exilic prophets 
are unnamed are Malachi, Joel, and Obadiah. It is 
doubtful, however, whether we can trust the tradition. 

(a) As to the name (or title) ’zkSd, ‘ Malachi,’ it was 

probably taken from Mai. 3 i by the redactor of the 
Twelve Prophets, who is also apparently the author of 
the superscriptions in Zech. 9 i 12 1. If so, in the 

heading (Mai. 1 1) should not be reproduced as 4 Malachi,’ 
but rendered 4 my messenger.’ 3 Even if (as the present 
writer has suggested) 'un*?C, both in Mai. 3 t and in the 
heading, should be corrected into Sx3’D (Michael) this 
would not involve the assumption that the name of the 
prophetic writer was Michael, for 4 Michael’ in 3 i 
would plainly refer to the angelic patron of the people 
of Israel (Dan. 10 13 21 12 1). 

(b) As to 4 Joel the son of Pethuel,’ the probability is 
that the name was prefixed by the redactor out of his 
own head. It is likely enough that in some late historical 
midrash mention was made of a prophet bearing this 
name. 

‘ Son of Bethuel * (so we should probably read with ©) may 
very well mean ‘inhabitant of (the southern) Bethel,’ which we 
conjecture to have been a place and district in the Negeb, 
famous in the history of religion (cp Tubal in Ezek. 382; see 
col. 3881, n.). The Negeb in the regal period was, according to 
our theory, the nursery of prophets of Yahwe ; in the (pre-Macca- 
btean) post-exilic period, however, no Judahite prophetic writer 
would have been called ‘son of Bethuel,’ because the Negeb 
was at that time occupied by the Edomites. 

(c) As to ‘Obadiah’ (may), which is most probably 
a post-exilic modification of some ethnic, perhaps 'Arab! 
('3 -ij;, Arabian), this name, too, is most probably 
fictitious; 2 Ch. 17 7 shows that it would naturally 
suggest itself as a companion to Joel (= Jerahmeel ? 4 ), 
Jonah ( = Jehonathan ? 5 ), and Micah ( — Michaiah). 

Most probably, therefore, Zechariah may be regarded 
as the last prophet of the school of Amos, Hosea, and 
Isaiah, and though he is but a poor specimen of that 
great school, and hardly enables us to divine what a 
wonderful elevation or transformation of nature could 
result from the prophetic call, we look upon him with 
reverence as the latest representative of the 4 goodly 
company.’ Henceforth it was upon the enemies of 
Yahwe’s people that judgment was to be denounced ; 
for Israel itself the gentle comforter, the earnest ex- 
horter, the wise teacher, the unveiler of times and 
seasons, not the lion-like announcer of Israel’s certain 
destruction, was the minister of God whom the com- 

1 See OPs. p. 39, note kk. 

2 This may be thought to illustrate Mt. 3 17 Jn. 1228./!; if so, 
it is the highest glorification of folk-lore. The passage from Jn. 
maybe quoted. 4 Then came there a voice from heaven. . . . 
The people therefore that stood by and heard it, said that it 
thundered : others said, An angel spake to him.’ 

3 Clem. Alex, mentions 4 Malachi ’ as 6 ev toi? Swfiexa 
(ed. Dindorf, 29922 102 24 105 2 110 15). 

4 4 Ben-hail ’ in 2 Ch. 17 7 no doubt conies from 4 Ben jerahmeel.* 

5 Jehonathan is probably a modification of Nethaniah, which 
like Nethaneel (?•?'•) ultimately comes from the ethnic Ethani 
(pointing to the Negeb). Cp § 4. 
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munity required. And so, when for a little while, just 
before the appearance of Jesus, John the Baptist 
nq Tnhn thp O-*'-] preached in the wilderness of 

B t st J udcea ’ he conibined with his threatening 
™ * comfort. The old prophetic writings had 

l>efore his time been supplemented, and the supple- 
menters had introduced into them bright pictures of the 
Messianic king. But whereas the supplemented were 
writers merely, John was a forceful personality of the 
type of Elijah. To many of his contemporaries, there¬ 
fore, he appeared like one of the old prophets come 
back ; and to us, at any rate, it is an interesting 
coincidence 1 that, according to one form of the Gospel 
tradition, the father of John was 1 a certain priest named 
Zacharias* (Lk. 1 5). It is plain, however, that the 
message of the Baptist was deeply modified by the 
parallel announcement of the advent of the Messiah. 
In fact, between the prophet Zechariah, and John the 
son of Zacharias, comes the development of apocalyptic, 
a specimen of which has even been tacked on to the 
Book of Zechariah (see Esc hatology, § 46). It is a 
truly wonderful development, with a style, principles, 
and method which are all its own, and which have been 
dealt with elsewhere (see Apocalyptic Literature). 

That John the Baptist or any contemporary enthusiast 
founded a school of prophets, cannot be shown. It 
is, therefore, all the more surprising, as long as we 
regard all the sayings in the Sermon on the Mount 
as authentic words of Jesus, that he should have 
warned his hearers against ‘false prophets , 1 and 
announced their miserable fate (Mt. 71519. cp 24 n). 
If, however, we admit that the discourses ascribed 
to the great teacher were adapted (as the early 
Hebrew prophecies were adapted) to a later age by 
the insertion of sayings not really uttered by the 
principal speaker, we shall see that later Christian 
circumstances both may and must be referred to. That 
there were ‘ prophets ’ in the early Christian com¬ 
munities is, indeed, a well-known fact (see, e.g. , Acts 
13 1 Rom. 126 1 Corl228 14 i ff. Eph. 220 3 s 4 n Rev. 
I82024). It remains to illustrate and explain this 
phenomenon from the now famous though but recently 
recovered treatise called the Didachb , or 4 Teaching of 
the Apostles.’ T. K. c. (§§ 24-29). 


B. Christian Prophets. 

The ultimate triumph in the primitive church of the 
ministry of office, over what we may call the ministry of 
p ,, enthusiasm, has made it difficult for us 

* in the 3 to readse tbat tbere ever vvas a dme wben 

D‘d h& bishops, presbyters, and deacons were 

' not the prominent figures of the ecclesi¬ 
astical community. It has been the recovery of the 
Didachl\ or 4 Teaching of the Apostles,' which has been 
mainly instrumental in opening our eyes to a different 
state of things ; and a large part of the value of this 
book has lain for us in the fact that it has enabled us to 
recognise in other early Christian documents parallels, 
more or less close, to those very features which at first 
sight strike us as most strange in the Christian society 
which it describes. Accordingly, we shall bring to¬ 
gether some of the later notices of the prophetic office, 
before considering the references which are made to it 
in the NT. 

The chief figures in the church in the locality pictured 
for us in the Didache are not bishops and deacons, who 
are only mentioned towards the end of the book, but 
apostles and prophets. The apostles are missionaries, 
who travel continually, and do not settle down in any 
Christian community ; their gift is for the world outside. 
The gift of the prophets, however, is for the church itself, 
and they may travel or settle, as they choose (chap. 13 ). 
Their function is that of speaking 4 in the Spirit ’— i. e ., 
under the influence of an immediate inspiration, declaring 

1 To make the coincidence complete, John’s father should have 
belonged to the ‘ course ’ of Iddo (cp Neh. 12 4 16) not of Abijah. 
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the will of God in the Christian assembly. Especially at 
the Eucharist the prophet’s gift comes into play : he is 
free from restriction to the otherwise prescribed formulae, 
and may 4 give thanks as he chooses’ (chap. 10 ). This 
seems to imply that if a prophet were present he would 
supersede all others in the celebration of the Eucharist. 

The regard in which prophets are to beheld demands, 
first, that their utterances and actions, however strange, 
are to be above criticism—to oppose them is the sin 
against the Holy Ghost (chap. 11 ). Secondly, that they 
arc to be well provided for, and to receive first-fruits of 
every kind ; 4 for they are your high priests ’ (chap. 13 ). 
It is clear from this that the prophet has no superior in 
the community in which he resides. 

Here, then, we see the Prophetic Order at its greatest 
height ; but it is to be noted that we already have 
indications of the dangers which beset it as an institution. 

(a) There are counterfeit prophets, who must be 
guarded against. Certain simple rules for discrimination 
are laid down. 

(b) There are prophets, apparently genuine, whose 
actions challenge the gravest suspicion ; but they may 
not be judged by men ; they are to be left to the divine 
judgment. In this, reference is probably made to 
immoral acts defended as typical of the union between 
Christ and his church, and further justified as parallel to 
certain symbolic acts of the OT prophets. 

( c) Prophecy has been already abused by the covetous¬ 
ness of prophets, who have demanded food or money 
when speaking under the prophetic influence. 

(d) Vet more important is it to observe the struggle 

which is beginning between prophecy, as an institution, 
and the local administrative order. 4 Appoint for your¬ 
selves,’ we read, 4 bishops and deaeons worthy of the 
Lord’ (chap. 15 ). These are 4 not to be despised,’ as 
probably they often were by those who esteemed the 
prophetic enthusiasm as the supreme authority. Pro¬ 
phets are clearly not numerous ; a local church may be 
without any prophet at all. The advent of a prophet 
to such a church would throw the local ministry at once 
into the shade. Vet, after all, those functions of the 
prophet which were essential to the welfare of the 
church could be sufficiently discharged by the local 
officers, the bishops and deacons : 4 for they also 

minister to you the ministry of the prophets and 
teachers.’ Here we see the elements of a rivalry, 
insignificant at first, but destined to overthrow the 
prophetic institution. Time was too strong for the 
extemporaneous and enthusiastic, and was all on the 
side of the regular and permanent authority. The 
bishops and deacons, still waiting in the background, 
plainly have the future before them. 

Besides these dangers to which prophecy as an 
institution was exposed, there was another and a very 
T 1- j different one, of which we find indica- 

31I f n „ Sheplle , rd lions in the -Shepherd of Hernias.’ 

ermas. j n turning from the Didache to the 
Shepherd we pass from E. to \V. We are no longer 
among a scattered population, with its churches here 
and there, visited by eminent strangers with prophetic 
gifts. We are in the great city of Rome, where the 
conditions of life are wholly different. We are, more¬ 
over, amid heathen surroundings, at a time when the little 
of earnest religion that survives gathers round magicians 
and diviners. Here prophecy has other perils. 

The date of the Shepherd is much disputed. The 
book is permeated with the language of 4 The Two 
Ways,’ if not of the entire Didacht. If it is to be 
placed so late as the middle of the second century, it 
must be purposely archaic in form, and intended to be 
regarded as an earlier production. In this case the 
picture of the true and the false prophet may be in part 
a fancy portraiture ; we have little or nothing besides to 
make us suppose that there ever was an order of pro¬ 
phets in the Roman church. 

Hermas is shown a vision of the false prophet 
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(.1 land. 11 ). His powers are not unreal, but diabolic ; 
bis practices are those of heathen mantie prophecy. 
He gives answers privately to those who consult him ; 
he is dumb in the assembly of believers. The 
true prophet speaks only in the Christian congregation ; 
the false prophet prophesies in a corner for reward. 

No doubt there was something of this mantie pro¬ 
phecy within the Christian church. Simon Magus, and 
the legends that cluster round his name, are a proof of 
it. Moreover the accusation of magic, so often brought 
against the Christians, was perhaps not always un¬ 
founded. The very name of 4 prophet ’ must in any 
case have suggested it to the heathen mind. 

This mantie prophecy was of course wholly different 
from Christian prophecy. But the confusion was in¬ 
evitable ; and the writer of the Shepherd is at pains to 
emphasise the true distinction. 

Two character sketches of the satirist Lucian throw a 
lurid light on this possible abuse of the prophetic 
position. One is entitled 4 Alexander, or the false 
diviner'; it shows us the practice of sooth-saying and 
oracle-mongering as it flourished in the Greek and 
Roman world of the second century. The other, 4 The 
death of Peregrinus,’ is more directly important for the 
illustration of our subject. We see here the kind of 
impostor who then travelled and traded on the religious 
sentiment. Among other transformations Peregrinus 
adopts the role of Christian prophet. He is spoken 
of as interpreting the sacred books of the Christians, 
and as writing fresh ones for them. He even goes to 
prison as a confessor, and is well looked after there by 
the widows and other members of the church. Pre¬ 
sently he is detected and disgraced, and he ends as a 
Cynic philosopher, burning himself at the Olympic 
festival in order to gratify the passion of his life, the 
desire for notoriety. It is to be noted that Peregrinus 
is distinctly spoken of as a 4 prophet,’ and that, although 
previously unknown, he rises at once to a position of 
pre-eminence in the Christian community. 

Thus far, then, we have seen the Order of Christian 
Prophets, as it is depicted for us in the Didache , a 
document which, however, it must not be forgotten, 
represents an imperfect type of Christian society, con¬ 
fined perhaps within a narrow local range. We have 
seen, too, the perils of various kinds to which that order 
was by its very nature exposed ; and we have seen side 
by side with it the administrative order, sometimes 
temporarily overshadowed by it, but destined to abide 
as the permanent ministry of the church when prophecy 
as an institution had passed away. 

Let us now look back to the XT, and ask what is the 
position of the Christian prophet there. 'Idle conception 

32a In NT a P ro P^ et * as i 1 gradually been 
worked out in the history of Israel, was 
that of a man who speaks from God, to warn, to 
console, sometimes to foretell. Such voices of God 
had long been silent when John the Baptist recalled the 
figure of the prophet Elijah. Once more men listened 
to the divine voice speaking through a man’s lips. 4 A 
prophet, and more than a prophet’ (Lk. 726) had 
appeared. The work of Jesus himself is several times 
described as prophetic, and his hearers spoke of him as 
4 a great prophet ’ (Lk. 7 16). 

The new Israel of God could not be thought of as 
less fully equipped for its divine mission than the old 
Israel had been. On the day of Pentecost the words of 
Joel were remembered : 4 I will pour out of my Spirit 
. . . and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy ’ 
(Joel 3 1 [228]). Agabus, Judas, Silas, the four daughters 
of Philip, are specially named as prophets and prophet¬ 
esses (Acts 11 28 21 10 1532 21 9). Agabus foretold 
events ; but as a rule the function of the prophets was to 
declare the divine will, as at Antioch, when Barnabas and 
Saul weresent on their first mission (Acts 13 if ), or again, 
when prophecy pointed out Timothy to be the ordained 
companion of Paul (1 Tim. 1 18 4 14). Besides this it 
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was their part to make exhortation and to give thanks 
in the Christian assembly (1 Cor. 144 ^). 

In Paul’s earliest letter to a Greek church he has to 
defend the position of prophecy : 4 Quench not the 

Spirit, despise not prophesyings ’ (1 Thess. 520 ). 1 In 
Corinth lie has to check the extravagance of some who 
exercised the gift in a tumultuous manner, and he lays 
down as a guiding principle, that 4 the spirits of the 
prophets are subject to the prophets ’ (1 Cor. 14 32). See 
Spiritual Gifts. In the Epistle to the Ephesians we 
read that the church is 4 built on the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets’ (220); that to 4 his holy apostles 
and prophets’ the mystery of Christ is revealed ( 3 s) ; 
and that among the gifts of the ascended Lord to his 
church, ‘some’ are 4 apostles, some prophets, some 
evangelists, some pastors and teachers’ ( 4 n)—words 
which recall an earlier passage, 1 Cor. 1228 : 4 God 
appointed in the church first apostles, secondly 
prophets. ’ 

The Apocalypse, in its first and last chapters, is 
distinctly described as a ‘prophecy’ (I3227 jf.) f and 
the seer in one passage is linked with 4 his brethren the 
prophets’ (229). 4 The saints and apostles and 

prophets ’ are called upon to rejoice over the fall of 
Babylon, which has shed 4 the blood of prophets and 
saints’ (I82024). In the letter to Thvatira (220) 
4 Jezebel which calleth herself a prophetess,’ if not an 
individual woman claiming inspiration, at any rate 
represents an abuse of the gift of prophecy for immoral 
purposes. 

It seems probable that there is some connection which 
has not yet been worked out between the Didachb and 
Second Peter. That epistle gains a new significance 
when we read it in the light of what we now know of 
Christian prophecy and the perils which beset it. After 
a mention of 4 the prophetic word, to which ye do well 
in taking heed ’ (2 Pet. 1 19), follows a terrific denuncia¬ 
tion of the 4 false teachers ’ who are said to correspond 
to the false prophets of the ancient Israel ( 2 i ff.) Their 
immorality and their opposition to constituted authority 
is emphasised both here and in the parallel section of 
Jude. They are compared to Balaam who prophesied 
for hire, and to Korah who resisted Moses and Aaron. 
'The prophecy of Enoch is quoted against them (Jude 14). 
They are denounced as a disgrace to the Christian love- 
feasts (2 Pet. 2 13 Jude 12). It may be that the title of 
prophet is purposely avoided in speaking of them. 
They have their visions and dreams ; but they are 
4 sensual (psychic), not having the Spirit ’ (Jude ig). In 
contrast w'ith such, true prophecy is again mentioned, 
and the faithful are charged to remember earlier utter¬ 
ances of 4 the holy prophets ’ (2 Pet. 32). That in some 
of these passages we cannot sharply distinguish between 
OT and NT prophecy is perhaps due to an intentional 
vagueness on the part of the writer. 

The NT, then, leaves us no room to doubt that in 
the primitive church next in importance to the apostles 
stood the Christian prophets. Prophecy, like other 
charismata , was an endowment of the church as a 
whole. This is clear from the scene at Pentecost (for 
we cannot entirely sever prophecy from the gift of 
tongues), and also from another significant occasion 
when prophecy followed the laying on of apostolic 
hands. But, like other charismata , it manifested 
itself especially in certain individuals. No human 
choice, however, determined their selection ; and this in 
itself differentiated them from the administrative officers 
of the church. The prophetic gift was immediately 
recognised wherever it appeared, and its possession 
raised the humblest to a position of eminence. 

Besides the biblical names which we have mentioned, 
we hear of Ammia of Philadelphia and Quadratus of 
Athens as exercising the prophetic gift (Eus. HE 617), 
and other prophets and prophetesses appear among 

1 [That Paul himself had ‘ visions and revelations of the Lord ’ 
appears from 2 Cor. 12 iff ,; cp Acts 13 9 27 10.] 
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the early sects. The strangely interesting revivalis- 
, nth t ’ c movement called the Phrygian heresy, 

* . , and commonly known as Montanism, 

. ’ was a vast effort to resuscitate prophecy, 

on amsm. an( j lo ma g n ify the enthusiastic authority 
against the administrative. 

Montanus and his two prophetesses, Prisca and 
Maximilla, based their extravagant claims on the great 
chapters of the Fourth Gospel in which the Holy Spirit 
is promised as the Paraclete who shall guide the church 
into all the truth. They claimed that in their persons 
this promise was at last fulfilled, and that they were 
new incarnations of the deity, with authority to super¬ 
sede the teachings of the apostles, and even to say more 
than had been said by Jesus himself. The spirit of this 
movement rapidly spread westward. Rome, Carthage, 
and Gaul were all stirred by it. It was a moment 
when the church was harassed by persecution, and 
men’s minds were excited and thrown somewhat off 
their balance. The martyrs of Lyons and the martyrs 
of Africa alike show sympathy with the movement, 
though in a tempered form. It seemed to a great 
spirit like Tertullian’s that the church’s love had been 
growing cold, and that it needed some startling revival 
such as Montanism promised to inaugurate. 

It is not clear how far this * new prophecy,’ as it was 
called, stood in a direct line of succession to the primi¬ 
tive Christian prophets. Those who sought to harmonise 
it with the Catholic church certainly quoted the earlier 
prophets in its justification. The movement failed, less 
perhaps from its early extravagances than from the 
inherent weakness of prophecy as a system. 

It has had several parallels in later history, such as 
the Anabaptists of the Reformation period, and yet 
more notably the Irvingites of a recent generation ; we 
might perhaps add to the list the self-denying but ex¬ 
travagant zeal of the Salvation Army. Every such 
endeavour has witnessed to a truth—a truth which the 
church in its ordered sobriety is perpetually in danger 
of dropping out of sight ; but it has isolated that truth 
from other complementary truths ; it has divorced 
enthusiasm from order, and erected it into a supreme 
authority. Again and again organisation has been too 
strong for it, and prophecy as an institution has proved 
to be incapable of permanent resuscitation. 

In its most spiritual element the gift of prophecy may 
be said never to have become extinct in the Christian 
_ . church. Age after age has seen the 

rise of great teachers, alike within and 
without the ranks of the regular ministry : men who 
were dominated by a sense of immediate mission from 
God, and filled with a conviction which imparted itself 
by contagion to their hearers. But prophecy as an 
institution is what we have been considering, and as 
such it was destined to pass away, leaving those of its 
functions which were vital to the church's well-being to 
be discharged as a rule by the settled ministry, which 
rose to its full height only on its rival’s fall. 

In reviewing the causes of the disappearance of the 
prophetic order, we may give the first place to this 
necessary rivalry with the administrative authority. To 
the prophets themselves no administrative functions are 
ever assigned. This very exemption led to a contrast 
and ultimately to a conflict between them and the regular 
church officers. It became intolerable, as time went 
on, that the ordinary officers should be liable to contra¬ 
diction and opposition from irresponsible enthusiasts 
coming and going as they chose. So long as adminis¬ 
tration was quite subordinate, and the prophets were 
true expounders of a divine message, all would go well ; 
but the expansion and general settlement of the church 
gave a growing importance to the official class, and a 
dual control was inconsistent with the church’s unity. 
Moreover, as we have seen, the institution of prophecy 
contained the elements of its own dissolution. Even to 
the genuine prophet the fulfilment of his function 
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brought serious peril. The loss of self-control involved 
in the ecstatic condition—and ecstasy was a common, 
though not universal, accompaniment of prophecy—has 
often been observed to have a weakening effect on 
morals. Already in the NT we have found indications 
that immorality was sheltering itself under a prophetic 
guise. Again, the prestige and emoluments attaching 
to the prophetic gift made it worth while for unworthy 
persons to simulate the possession of it. Nor was it 
easy to discriminate between the true inspiration and 
the sensual excitement which strove to counterfeit it. 
Once more, in the Greek and Roman world magic and 
mantic prophecy was everywhere in full play; and it 
was inevitable that Christian prophecy should come to 
be confused with practices which had this at least in 
common with it, that they claimed to be direct com¬ 
munications with the invisible world. 

We need not seek further for the causes of its decay. 
It had served its turn in the first enthusiastic stage of 
the Christian church. As the church grew larger and 
stronger, stress was of necessity laid upon the permanent 
organisation on which its corporate unity depended. 
Irregularity was destined to give way to regularity, and 
the ministry of enthusiasm yielded to the ministry of 
office. J. A. R. (§§ 30-33). 

C. Survey of the Prophetic Literature. 

We now proceed to take a survey of the prophetic 
literature in the narrower sense of the word. We shall 
j , treat first of documents whose authors’ names 
' . * are known (§§ 35-42), then of the anonymous 

UC ion. wr j t j n g S 43-45), and we shall pass over 
narratives other than those imbedded in collections of 
written prophecies. It is true, by taking this course we 
shall give the reader no idea of the large influence of 
prophecy on historical literature and on the religious 
poetry of the community. This omission (enforced 
upon us by the limits of our work) is, however, to some 
extent repaired by anticipation in the article Historical 
Literature, §§ 3-8, 10 ; see also Hymns, § 2, and 
any good commentary on the Psalms. On Christian 
prophetic literature it is unnecessary to speak here at 
length. The Apocalypse of John is called a ‘ prophecy ’ 
(Rev. I3 227^), because it declares ‘things which 
must shortly come to pass’ (Rev. li), though it was 
not on this account that it was admitted into the Canon. 
Prophecy, indeed, had come more and more to be 
regarded as having to do with eschatology (cp Smend, 
A T Rel.-gesch.W 342), and since the ‘ last things’ were 
thought to be close at hand, the definition of the con¬ 
tents of the Johannine Apocalypse may be applied to 
apocalyptic writings in general. A recently expressed 
view 1 that the synoptic Gospels come to us through the 
(Christian) prophets is not likely to meet with accept¬ 
ance. See, further, Old -Christian Literature, 
and on Christian prophets, cp above, §§ 30 ff. 

Our starting-point, therefore, will be taken, not at 
the so-called oracles of Balaam \jj. v.~\, but at the 
short but important book of Amos, which 
35 . Amos. su gg esls so man y hard problems — textual, 
exegetical, and historical (see Amos, Book of); we 
shall assume the results of critical analysis. Most 
readers, perhaps, have no doubt that the author of the 
book (see 7 14/., and cp li) was a herdman of Tekoa, 
and also a cultivator of sycomore figs. It is not clear, 
however, how a Tekoite herdman can have interested 
himself so much in the northern kingdom. ' It required 
no small courage for a Judmean to enter Israelite territory 
for the express purpose of interfering in the religious 
and social life of the nation, denouncing everything as 
corrupt, threatening swift and utter ruin.’ 2 Moreover, 
how does Amos come to have two occupations, which 

1 E. C. Selwyn, The Christian Prophets ( 1901). 

2 Dr. J. Taylor, in Hastings’ DB 1 87^. 
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appear to require two different residences (Amos, § 2)? 
Is this at all likely? and if it is a fact, why does Amos 
take the trouble to communicate it to Amaziah? These 
difficulties may predispose us to adopt the results of the 
present writer’s most recent textual criticism of the 
prophecies of Amos, which are connected with the 
theory that they are in every sense a S. Palestinian 
work, being specially concerned with the Negeb [$lz\], 
and that this region in the time of Amos belonged to 
N. Israel. 

For the latter point, see 2 K. 14 2528 (emended text), ‘and 
they shall oppress you from the region about Maacath to the 
wady of Arabia.’ Cp, however, col. 2406, notes 5 and 6, which 
are based on the traditional view that the great enemies of Israel 
before the Assyrians were the Aranueans of Damascus. 

According to the theory in question, for example, among the 
places and regions mentioned in chaps. 1 3*3 3 we find Cusham 
(less probably Kidsham), Jerahmeel, Missur (see Mizraim), 
Amalek, Rehoboth, which, In the emended text, take the place 
of Damascus, Gilead, Moab, Ammon, Rabbah respectively. 
It is also at a southern Bethel that Amos encounters the 
hostility of the priest Amaziah (7 10), and among the chief 
offences of the Israelites it is mentioned that they resort to the 
southern sanctuaries—‘ Bethel,' Jerahmeel ( = Dan?), ‘ Dan ' (see 
Luz, 2), Shimron, and Beer-sheha (44658 14), which are also 
not improbahly referred to as ‘the high places (bamoth) of 
Isaac ’ ( 7 9), Isaac [ q . v .] being popularly regarded as the patron 
of the Negeb. Lastly, the region to which the Israelites are to 
be carried captive is described as being beyond Cusham (5 27, 
see Salma). It now becomes clear where the prophet’s native 
place must have been, yipn (Tekoa), like ^NTIp' (see Jokthekl), 
is a perfectly natural corruption of SxOrtT (Jerahmeel), and 
CHpja in 1 1 probably comes from D'YVfZ or CjYI fa, ‘a native 
of Harim,’ or ‘ of Rekem. ’ 1 The same origin should most prob¬ 
ably be assigned to ipin in 7 14, while in the same passage 
is not less clearly a fresh corruption of ^KEHY- In 7 15, too, 
jNS 'TIKiD (‘ from behind the flock ’) is probably a distortion of 
/REHY jw’ia!2> ‘from Cusban-Jerahmeel.’ 

We have ealled Amos a prophet, and one of the 
* higher prophets ’ he certainly was. Even after remov¬ 
ing the various post-exilic insertions, however, there is 
much in the book that we can with difficulty suppose to 
have been uttered in public. Was this really the w ork 
of Amos ? or may we suppose a school of early prophetic 
writers to have worked up fragmentary notes of the 
prophecies of Amos, and given them a striking literary 
form ? As a scholar who does not question the traditional 
view has remarked, ‘ it might be difficult to trace any 
connection between the orderliness that Amos displays 
in his book and his vocation, unless, indeed, we are 
bold enough to account for it by the leisure enjoyed 
by the Oriental shepherd.’ 2 Another scholar, who is 
equally faithful to tradition, has endeavoured to prove 
the existence of the strophic form in the writings ascribed 
to this prophet. 3 Certainly the prophecies in 1 3-216 
and 46 -n are highly artistic in structure. But is it not 
the easiest solution of an undeniable difficulty that 
Amos, whom we ean scarcely suppose to have turned 
his mind to the elegances of the poet’s art, gave way 
to the solicitations of disciples, and permitted them to 
edit his prophecies for a public which only the disciples 
ventured to imagine as probable? If this conjecture be 
accepted, all the more interest attaches to the prophetic 
visions in chaps. 7 - 9 , because these visions are here 
described in the autobiographic style. 

Biographical too is the opening of the next great 
literary monument of prophecy ( Hos. 1 2-6 8 /.). It 
36 Hosea c * oes not indeed tell us who Hosea was ; 

but if we may adopt an explanation of 
‘Gomer, bath Diblaim ’ ( 1 3 ), based upon textual con¬ 
jecture, it does mention that Hosea’s wife was a Jerah- 
meelite, 4 and this strongly favours the hypothesis that 

1 C'in (Harim) and cpi (Rekem) are both to be explained as 
corruptions of ^KEriY (Jerahmeel). For Harim (Ezra 232) cp 
Ezra 2 31, where ‘ the other Elam ’ should be 4 Jerahmeel.’ For 
Rekem, cp Rekem, Sela, and altogether see Crit. Bib. 

2 Mitchell, AmosQO H900], 9. 

3 Lbhr, Untersuchungen ztim Buck Amos (1901). 

4 Both Iej and D'^YlO 3) are prohably corruptions of ^\ycnY» 

The extraordinary words in 3 2 b we take to be corruptions of the 
name of Hosea’s wife. This is confirmed by tS’s olvov = 

See Crit. Bib. 
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Hosea, like Amos (probably), was an Israelite dwelling 
in the Jerahmeelite Negeb. 

We can easily understand that either from his own travels or 
from the statements of the many Israelites who flocked to the 
southern sanctuaries, such a person would be well acquainted 
with the moral and political circumstances of northern Israel. At 
the same time, he would have a not less keen interest in the Negeb. 
Some place-names in the MT of Hosea which have been thought 
to refer to N. Israel, in the true text most probably refer to the 
Negeb, 1 and the ‘Asshur ’and 4 Mizraim ’(read rather ‘ Mizrim ’) 
of which he speaks refer to regions to the S. of Palestine. As 
in the prophecies of Amos, one of the chief offences of the N. 
Israelites is their resorting to the sanctuaries of (according to the 
hypothesis) the Negeb. This must be the reason why, accord¬ 
ing to Hosea’s biography, the prophet married a Jerahmeelite 
wife. The relapse of Israel into a lower form of religion was 
symbolised by his union with a ‘ daughter of Jerahmeel,’ because 
Baal-worship, or calf-worship (Hosea identifies ‘ Baal ’ with the 
‘calf’), was practised at the Jerahmeelite sanctuaries. ‘ Lo- 
ruhamah ’ and ‘ Lo-ammi,’ the names of Hosea’s children, are 
no doubt suggested by the name ‘Jerahmeel.’ 2 

The second chapter (after the later insertions have 
been removed) is almost a commentary on the bio¬ 
graphical fragment; Israel’s Baal-worship is its adultery, 
the punishment of which is desolation of the land. 
Generally, however, Hosea delights in short abrupt sen¬ 
tences (hence the epithet applied to his style by Jerome : 
commaticus). As the late A. B. Davidson 3 well says, ‘he 
little addresses the people ; rather, turning his face away 
from them, he speaks of them to himself in shuddering, 
disjointed monologue. ’ His literary originality is perhaps 
shown by the fact that there are no important phraseo¬ 
logical points of contact between him and Amos. 

The burden of Hosea’s warnings lo northern Israel and the 
Negeb, however, is surely not uninfluenced by that of the warn¬ 
ings of his older contemporary to the same regions. ‘ I will cause 
you to go into captivity beyond Cusham,’ says Amos (5 27) ; they 
will not return to Yahwe, says Hosea, then they shall return 
to Alisrim, to Geshur (Hos. 11 5 ; 1> 3), to Jerahmeel ( 71&).4 EV, 
it is true, once introduces the Egyptian ‘ Memphis ’into Hosea’s 
threatenings ( 96 ) ; but the Hebrew is rj£, which occurs nowhere 
else .and is doubtless corrupt (see Memphis, Noph). 

Isaiah is a true successor of Amos and Hosea ; he 
combines the ethical severity so transeendently manifest 
37 TQninh * n f° rmer Wlt h the emotional warmth 
of the latter. He is not indeed a N. 
Israelite ; Judah and Jerusalem are the main objects of 
his prophetic threatenings. But he is well aware of the 
material strength of the N. Arabian peoples and of the 
pernicious religious influence which proceeds from 
4 Jerahmeel .’ 5 The primary object of the Jerahmeelites 
outside of the Israelitish Negeb was to regain the cities 
which had formerly been in their occupation. But their 
ambition was not limited to this. They made incursions 
both into Israel and into Judah, and in Isaiah's time 
under 4 Rezin king of Aram (Jerahmeel)’ they even 
threatened Jerusalem 6 (2 K. 1 65 Is. 7 i). Jerahmeel, 
however, has ceased to be the instrument of Yahw6’s 
vengeance ; it is, according to the present theory of a 
number of misunderstood passages, one of the four 
peoples of which Isaiah is commissioned to predict the 
punishment, the others being Israel, Judah, and Assyria. 

Isaiah’s poetie capacity is clear from the very earliest 
of his works (25-21). It is plausible to suppose that 
he had not yet come forward as a prophet when he 

1 Partly by corruption, partly by editorial manipulation, the 
names have often been miswritten. ‘Mizpah’ and ‘Tabor’ 
( 5 1) should probably be 4 Zarephath ’ and 4 Rehohoth.’ 4 Gilgal * 
(4 15 9 15 12 12 [11]) and ‘ Gilead’(68 12 12 [i i]) should be 4 Jerah- 
meel’; 4 Shechem ’ ((>9)should be 4 Cusham.’ 4 Jezreel ’( 1 4/., 11 
[2 2]) is no doubt right ; but it is probably the southern Jezreel 
that is meant (see § 7). 

2 Cp Is. 29 1/ (read SnEIIY and ^REnY rS)- in R 1 ? 

very probably (like Sr'DJ?) comes from NxcnY* 

3 Hastings’ DB , 2425 a. 

4 The only considerable emendation here is ^jufsriY for kV 
in 7 16 ; Pasek warns us to examine the text. See Crit. Bib. 

5 In 26 mpD 1 R S D should certainly be SsCnY 'C?p lR^D, 

4 they are full of diviners of Jerahmeel,’and in 220 the idols 
which the Israelites cast away are described in the true text as 
having been made by the Jerahmeelites (see Mole). 

6 See Crit. Bib. ; Rezin. A similar case is recorded in 2 K. 
1217. Though this is not yet in the commentaries, the Hazael 
who 4 set his face to go up to Jerusalem’ was no doubt a N. 
Arabian king. Cp also 2 Ch. H9 (see Zerah). 
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produced this splendid poetic description of the day of 
Yahwe. At present it stands as the introduction to 
some prophetic passages such as Isaiah might really 
have uttered. 1 This position, however, is presumably 
due to the editor who is responsible for the fitting 
together of the fragments of prophecy which follow. 
There is, however, another prophetic poem, the strophie 
structure of which can be more distinctly made out. In 
an article on ‘ prophetic literature ’ it may be permissible 
to devote a few lines to so remarkable a production. 

It would seem at first sight as if the strophie divisions 
were (rz) 98 [7]-i2 [n]; (b) 9 13 [ 12]-17 [ 16] ; (r) 9 18 [17]- 
21 [20]; (d) 101-4* In the third strophe, however, the 
two halves do not cohere well. It is probable that 
only the first half is correct, and that the third couplet 
of the strophe {919 [18] a, b) should run — 

By the wrath of Yahwe the land is overthrown, 

And the people become as food for Sheol. 

The three following couplets (one of which, ‘ Manasseh, 
Ephraim,’ etc., is probably a gloss) seem to have 
come from some other context containing a description 
of anarchy and oppression. How the third strophe 
closed, we do not know. The fourth stanza can scarcely 
have been 101-4, which belongs probably (without the 
refrain, v. 4 b) to the grand succession of ‘ woes ’ on 
the sinners of Judah in 58-24. Possibly it has taken 
the place of 026-29, whieh describes the approach of the 
enemy who is to ‘ overthrow ' the land, and make the 
people ‘as food for Sheol.’ That the last strophe has 
no refrain, is quite natural. Very possibly indeed the 
preceding strophe had none. For after the enemy 
(Assyria?) had come front afar, and carried the people 
into exile (figuratively described in v. 19 b), what room 
w r as there for any further blow? Very grand is the 
refrain (‘ For all this, ‘ etc.), and surely not less impres¬ 
sive than a thunder-peal ; but the poet refused to carry 
it on when the sense forbade. 

The first strophe speaks of the inroads of Rezin and the N. 
Arabians; the second of a great slaughter (in battle? or in a 
usurper’s insurrection ?) ; the third and the fourth of the ruin 
brought by an Assyrian invasion. In z>. iefn|, as Lagarde 
saw, is a miswritten psi, and (as even this able critic did not see) 
(as often in the Pss.) is an error for ‘Arabians.’ 

Apparently this fine though fragmentary poem refers, 
not at all to Judah, but to the northern kingdom. This 
has been doubted, but the unemended text gives no 
continuous sense, and the result of the emendations is 
confirmed by the explanation given of ‘ the people, all 
of it’ in Is. 99 [ 8 ]— viz., ‘ Ephraim and the inhabitants 
of Samaria.’ As time went on, we may suppose the 
poetic impulse declined and the prophetic greatly 
increased. The ruin of N. Israel is predicted, most 
think, in 84 and in 281-6, 2 and inclusively at least in 
69-13 and 17 i-n. 

The last of these deserves special notice because of the com¬ 
bination of Aram or Damascus with Ephraim (N. Israel). It is 
most usual to date this prophecy before the ‘ Syro-Epbraimitish 
war,’ chiefly because no reference is made to the joint attack of 
Syria and Israel on Judah. The general chronological view of 
the prophecy may perhaps be correct, but at any rate (as recent 
criticism suggests) ‘ Ephraim ’ in v. 3 is a corruption of * Jerah- 
meel,’ and 1 Aram ’ in the same verse means the same N. Arabian 
people, while ‘Dammesek ’ (Damascus) is miswritten for Kidsam 
or perhaps rather ‘ Cusham,’ and ‘ Aroer ’ (v. 2) for ‘Arab’ or 
‘ Arbim.’ It is judgment upon the ancient foe of Israel that Isaiah 
here prophesies, but also upon Israel itself, which (if we may infer 
anything from the combination of 7 n>. 1-3 with zrv. 4-1 r) has 
found it necessary or expedient to enter into an alliance with 
‘ Jerahmeel.’ Judah, too, in spite of the Jerahmeelite invasion 
(chap. 7 ), 3 probably found reason to seek a M isrite(Jerahmeelite) 
alliance at a later day (see col. 2201, n. 1). 

It is very possible that notes of Isaiah’s discourses 
w r ere partly worked up by the disciples of whom he 
speaks in 816. For 1 2-26 this view seems to suggest 
the only adequate explanation of the phenomena ; but 
w r e cannot venture w ith any dogmatic positiveness to 
limit its application to this passage. Nevertheless, 

1 3 1-15, and 16-24, omitting certain later insertions (see 

sscrr)- 

2 See, however, below, on Micah (§ 38). 

3 Sec Rezin, and Crit. Bib. 
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there appears to be no rashness in adopting the general 
verdict of critics that Isaiah, take him all in all, is the 
greatest of the older prophets whose discourses have 
been committed to writing, though the unique versa¬ 
tility ascribed to him by Ewald may be incapable of 
strictly critical proof. 1 

Micah, being a younger contemporary of Isaiah, may 
naturally be expected to show traces of his influence. 

38 Micah nmch al ^ east a PP ears to he certain— 
that both prophets announce the ruin of 
Judah and Jerusalem (Is. 221-14; Mic. 312). It is also 
generally held that both predict the fall of Samaria (Is. 
28 1-4 Mic. 1 2-7), though the predictions were written 
down only after Samaria’s fall had occurred. 2 It is very 
possible, however, that the prevalent opinion is mistaken. 

Amos and Hosea, rightly read, both point, we believe, to the 
southern sanctuaries as the cause of sin to the northern kingdom, 
and Isaiah (26 20, see above § 37) speaks of ‘ Jerahmeel ’ as exer¬ 
cising a baleful influence on Judah. This seems to show what 
Micah means (1 5) by ‘the transgression of Jacobnamely, 
fncsr —and the ‘sin of the house of Judah’ — namely, c^CTT- 
The former name should in fact probably be read Shi.mron 

I^.jv.], and the latter Jerahmeel. And in Is. 2813 

C'lE-N is not improbably a corruption of CC ’3 

‘ Cusbam-jerahmeel ’ ; the reference will in this case be to some 
important Jerahmeelite city (cp Shechem, 2), probably the 
same as that called ‘ Shimron ’ by Micah. Both prophets antici¬ 
pate the devastation of the Negeb, its cities and its sanctuaries, 3 
by the Assyrians. 


The historical value of Micah is therefore greater 
than his religious originality, unless indeed we take in 
portions of the book which criticism tends more and 
more to disallow' (see Micah [Book]). From a literary 
as well as a religious point of view, this country prophet 
contrasts unfavourably with the great city prophet 
Isaiah. There is, however, in 24 (if Stade and Xowack 
may be followed) a little klndh or dirge which deserves 
attention as an illustration of Budde’s kinah-metre (see 
Lamentation, § 2). 

The next prophet in chronological order, according to 
most, is Nahum, of whom Driver 4 remarks that ‘of all 

39. Nahum and ‘ he P ro P hc ‘ s f he is ,he one u " ho in 

Habakkuk dl S nU y and force approaches most 
nearly to Isaiah.’ There is, however, 
much to be done before we can say that we thoroughly 
understand him (see Naiium) ; underneath our present 
text it is possible to trace a prophecy which related, not to 
Nineveh, but to the Jerahmeelite capital. The key to 
the prophecy is in 1 15 [2i], which, though it forms part 
of a late alphabetic poem, may nevertheless be used as a 
commentary on the prophecy. The passage runs (we 
omit a few words), ‘ O Judah, keep thy festivals, 
perform thy vow r s, for no more shall pass through 

thee ; he is consumed, cut off. ’ Sy'Sa is almost certainly 
miswritten for ‘wcnT- 5 The prophet himself describes 
the city to w hich he refers as ‘ city of the Arammites’ 6 
(Jerahmeelites), and its king as ‘king of Assur,’ i.e ., 
the southern Geshur (2i 318) ; in 28 87 its name is given 
as mrJ, whieh is probably miswritten for The city 

whose fate is likened to that of mri is called ( 38 ) in MT 
Nj (RV, No-amon). It may have been Janoah, a 
city in N. Israel depopulated by Tiglath-pileser (2 K. 
I029)— i.e., Yenu'am ? (see Janoah). If so, Nah. 2 f. 
w r as written after 734 B. c. ; the prophet himself was 
perhaps a native of the Negeb ; ‘ Elkoshite ’ may come 
from ‘ Eshcolite.’ 7 Very possibly we may venture on a 


1 This seems to the present writer certain. See, however, 
Driver’s hitrod. (ch. 3 ). 

2 Cp Smend, A T Rel.-gesch .( 2 * 237, n. 2. 

3 Note the reference to the idols (symbols of Yahwe?) in 
Mic. 17. 

4 Introd., 315. 

5 This is one of a group of passages (Is. 358 52 1 Joel 3 [ 4 ] 17) 
in which the names of the N. Arabian oppressors of tne Jews are 
cleverly obscured. See Crit. Bib. 

6 Reading, in 3 i, D'SHN for MT’s D'CJ (cp C'Dl for C'DIK 
Ps. 51 16). 

7 Peiser’s explanation (see Elkoshite) is no doubt attractive ; 
but the evidence pointing towards a southern origin for ‘Kish 
(to which name Peiser refers as a parallel) is strong, cini 
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still more definite statement. Relying on requisite 
emendations of passages in Is. 7 and 8, we may lay it 
down as in a very high degree probable that the N. 
Arabians invaded Judah, and that as a punishment 
Isaiah expected the N. Arabian border of Palestine to 
be devastated by the Assyrians. It is reasonable to 
assume that Nah. 2 f. was written in the course of this 
Assyrian invasion, after certain N. Israelitish districts 
(including the city of Janoah) had been taken, but 
before Cush or Jerahmeel had felt the heavy hand of 
the conqueror. That its prediction really w r as fulfilled 
we may probably infer from Tiglath-pileser’s own 
mention of a campaign against N. Arabia and Gaza, 
and from the double notice in 2 K. 15 29 (from the 
document which Kittel calls K) and I69 (from Kittel’s 
A). 1 It was reserved for a post-exilic writer, whose 
work, however, has been edited in such a way as to 
destroy the true geographical reference, to produce an 
edifying story describing how, after an initial act of 
disobedience, a prophet of Israel, at the divine com¬ 
mand, warned the capital of the Jerahmeelites of its 
danger, not without happy results (see § 44). 

This result places Nah. 2 f. (in its original form) about a 
century earlier than the date assigned to it by the new critical 
tradition. No critic, however, will deny that there are difficulties 
in the ordinary view (see Nahum [Book]). One of these demands 
special notice here. If Nahum’s oracle really refers to Nineveh, 
it follows that either Isaiah or Nahum was under a serious 
illusion ; for Isaiah distinctly calls Assyria the ‘ rod of Yahwe’s 
wrath’ (Is. 10 5), whereas Nahum describes the oppression of 
‘ Nineveh ’ as wicked injustice.** 2 It was, however, quite in ac¬ 
cordance with the prophetic tradition (see Am. 13-5) to accuse 
Cusham (or Jerahmeel) of transgressions so great that they 
deserved the severest punishment. 


The denunciations of the troublesome Jerahmeelite 
neighbours still continue ; the captivity spoken of in 
2 K. 16 9 (?) was therefore only partial. Habakkuk is 
the true successor of Nahum. For it is plain that the 
wicked who seeks to annihilate one who is more righteous 
than he (Hab. 1 13) is the same oppressor whom Nahum 
(319) has already accused of far-reaching wickedness. 
This oppressor is soon to be put down, and to suffer the 
fate which he has destined for Judah, at the hand of 
the Chaldoeans. Crities have generally thought of the 
Assyrians ; but the Assyrian suzerainty could hardly 
have awakened the indignation so energetically and 
poetically expressed by Habakkuk. 3 We may probably 
venture, with Driver, to place the prophecy in the reign 
of Jehoiakim. 4 

Zephaniah is a follower of Isaiah, but lacks that 
prophet’s classic moderation (Zeph. I3); nor does he 
connect the announcement of the ‘ day 


40. Zephaniah 


of Yahwe’ with any high moral purpose, 


“c/thiansOT 1 and 38-0 being, as Smend points 

N. Arabians, 


Scythians or out( not p art or jgj na i i$ 00 k of 


Zephaniah. We must not, however, 
contrast Zephaniah with Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, on 
the ground that he ‘ threatens all nations from Ethiopia 
to Assyria,’ 3 for * Assur,' as so often, is substituted for 
‘Geshur,’ ‘Nineveh’ is misread for ‘Jerahmeel,’ and 
‘Cush’ is the well-authenticated Cush of N. Arabia. 
Who is the intended instrument of Yahwe s vengeance, 
is not stated. If, however, the destroyers ‘ from the 
north’ in Jer. 46 <£ 6 \b are the Scythians, we can hardly 
suppose that the same destroyers are meant in Zephaniah, 
for the prophet says (213) that Yahwe ‘will stretch out 
his hand against the N.’ See Zephaniah [Book]. 


(Nahum), too, may reasonably be connected with ethnics like 
Naham, Nahamani, etc. 

1 lySj (Gilead and Galilee) in the former very possibly 

comes from VtfCm' (Jerahmeel); and in the latter from 

CCHp (Kidsam= Kadesh) or rather (Cusham = Cush, in N. 
Arabia). 

2 See Smend, A T R el. -gesch. < 2 ), 240 /. 

3 That the Jerahmeeliles are referred to Is also suggested by 
Hab. 3 7 (‘ ihe tents of Cushan ’). The poem in Hab. 3 must be 
later than Habakkuk ; but the editor who inserted it may have 
been partly influenced by this reference to the N. Arabian Cush. 
A certain geographical consistency need not be denied. 

4 On the composition of the book see Nahum (Book of). 

5 Smend, op. cit. 243. 


In reality, Zeph. 213 and Jer. 61^ represent 
changes in the prophetic attitude towards the people 
or peoples referred to. ‘The North’ in these and in 
the similar related passages should probably be 
‘Zaphon.’ This is a name connected with the N. 
Arabian border of Palestine (see Paradise, § 4), and 
probably equivalent to Misrim (see Mizkaim, § 2 b). It 
appears that not only Jeremiah’s late biographer, 1 but 
even the supplementers of his fragmentary work (see 
§45), regarded him as a prophet of N. Arabia as well 
as of Judah ; and in the contexts of Jer .463 61^ occur 
names which point, in the former ease with probability, 
in the latter with certainty, to an invasion from the S. 
This view is confirmed by a group of other passages 
in the little poems ascribed with most confidence to 
Jeremiah himself. 

(a) Jer. 4 15^ ‘For hark! one declares from Dan, and 
makes known calamity from Mount Jerahmeel. Misrites come 
from the land of Jerahmeel, and utter their voice (battle-cry) 
against the cities of Judah.’ This presupposes textual cor¬ 
rections. Puhm’s defence of the traditional text is a plain 
makeshift,—‘ It seems that the remnant of N. Israel at the foot 
of Antilibanus and on the Ephraimite mountains were still in 
touch with Judah and Benjamin (cp 41 5 Jjg).' But the Dan 
intended must be a southern Dan (=Halusah), and ‘Ephraim,’ 
as often, is miswritten for ‘Jerahmeel ’; 41 5 is corrupt. 

(1 b ) 816, ‘The snorting of his horses is heard from Dan.’ A 
place situated at the extreme northern limil is not appropriate. 
(c) 61, ‘ Blow ihe trumpel in Tekoa, raise up a signal at Beth- 
jerahmeel.’ Duhm remarks that, Tekoa and presumably Beth- 
haccerem (?) being places in the S., the reference to them must 
be an interpolation. This suits the Scythian theory, no doubt, 
but is the resource of despair, (d) 2 16, ‘Also the sons of the 
impious (read C2.jn) will break thee to pieces, the sons of 
Jerahmeel’— i.e., a desolating Jerahmeelite invasion will be 
Judah’s punishment for copying the religion of Geshur (MT 
‘Shihor’ and ‘ ASsur’) and Misrim (MT Misraim); see v. 18. 
Cp Noph, Tahpanhes. (p) and (/J 5 15 /. and 22 20 may also 
probably be added (see Crit. Bib!). The former passage is 
specially important because sin cStyE {tin in'N 'U seems to be 
an early explanatory gloss=‘that is, the Ethanite nation ; that 
is, the Jerahmeelite nation.’ 

This result is important, not only as confirming our 
conviction of the perennial influence of N. Arabia on 
the political and religious history of Judah, but also as 
supplying fresh material for an opinion on the chrono¬ 
logy of Jeremiah’s works. 2 In their present form, this 
prophet’s genuine works are certainly monuments of 
the later period of his ministry. 

Tradition connects Jeremiah with a seribe named 
Baruch. It is probable that, like the pre-exilic prophets 
T • , in general, he was too much absorbed in 

,F \ intercourse with his God to think much 
continued.. r ^ , . . 

of the means of perpetuating his revela¬ 
tions. At the same time we can quite well imagine 
him dictating his prophecies—which are often rather 
poetie elegies than discourses—to a faithful seribe. 
Clearly this involves no disparagement to Jeremiah’s 
poetie talent ; Baruch, if he was really the author of 
the biographic sections, or of part of them, 3 was too 
prosaic a person to have meddled with the structure of 
his master’s poems. It is noteworthy that one of the 
biographic sections contains a little poem (see Lamen¬ 
tation, § 2), consisting of two pentameters, which is 
ascribed to Jeremiah. In Duhm’s opinion it is an elegy 
on the fate of the people of Judah ; but the prophet’s 
biographer had access to more poems of Jeremiah than 
we now possess. 

According to the late A. B. Davidson, 4 the literary 
remains of Jeremiah are formally less perfect than those 
of Isaiah ; ‘ the poetical rhythm is not so regular, losing 

1 See Jer. 27 3, where -)s and p-pjj are, as in Joel 3 [ 4 ] 4, cor¬ 
ruptions of H!fD Mi§sur. 

2 The descriptions of the Jerahmeelite invasion, even if only 
anticipative, can hardly have been written long before the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim (2 K. 24 2). 

3 Duhm accepts this view. N. Schmidt, however, denies that 
any part of our present Book of Jeremiah can be ascribed to 
Baruch. He also rejects the narrative in chap. 36 altogether 
(see Jeremiah [Book], § 9, 17), whilst Duhm (288) regards 
this as an ‘important narrative on Jeremiah’s activity as a 
writer.’ 

4 Hastings’ DB 2 576 a. 
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itself often in elevated prose.’ This shows us some of 
the points to which future study must be directed. We 
must determine more exactly the extent of the literary 
remains of these prophets, and in correcting the faults 
of the traditional text must pay more regard to metre. 
Criticism has till lately somewhat neglected Jeremiah. 
Duhm and Cornill, however, have opened up new paths, 
and a stricter textual criticism may assist us in deter¬ 
mining between them where they differ. Comparing 
their results, we find those of Cornill the less startling. 
According to him, it would be an error to try to bring 
the (genuine) poetical passages of Jeremiah into correct 
strophic pentameters (' Kinah-strophes’) or trimeters. 
Apart from a few lyrical intermezzi in strophes of 
pentameters, Jeremiah does not advance beyond ir¬ 
regular verses (‘ Knittclversen '); and but for the strophic 
structure of his poems, we might describe his style as 
rhythmic prose. Duhm, however, says, ‘ Most of the 
poems are very short (on the average containing less 
than five Massoretic verses) ; the metre is everywhere 
the same, quatrains with alternately three and two 
beats.’ He adds that the poetical diction is correspond¬ 
ingly simple and natural, popular in the best sense, and 
on this account touching and even overpowering, and 
that in its abundance of striking and original images it 
reveals a born poet. This characterisation is based on 
the short poems, about sixty in number, which Duhm 
assigns to this prophet. 

If Jeremiah is distinguished as a poet by his natural¬ 
ness, Ezekiel is no less conspicuous for his excessive 
v t,' i artificiality. His lx>ok indeed is much 

_ . ie , 0 more a work of literature than of 

Zechanah. 


prophecy, in the true and original . 
sense of the word ‘ prophecy’ (see Ezekiel [Book], § 
2). He himself tells us of a time when from physical 
incapacity he had to suspend his utterance of the 
message of woe to his people (326) ; and though we 
cannot doubt that he addressed assemblies of the 
exiles—commonly in similitudes (e*^£*a ; see Proverb) 
of one kind or another (2O49 [215])— it is plain that he 
gave a more elaborate form to these addresses with a 
view to their publication. He excels in kinoth or 
dirges (for references see Lamentation*, § 2); but 
partly from textual corruption, partly from the extensive 
modifications introduced by an editor, who confounded 
isra (Missur—the X. Arabian Musri) with nir (Sor = Tvre) 
and c*—^ (Misrim, also = Musri) with c”.sc. it is difficult 
to reconstruct their original form. 1 According to 
Kraetzschmar, the book is full of doublets and parallel 
texts (see especially 1 j -3 13/I 34-9 49-17; 6 1 ff. 7 1-9 
S7 f. 95-7 10i 8I221-27 178-10 16-20 I821-29 2340-44 
2422-24 203-7 262-14 19-21 30 22-26 303-15# 38 39 4318-27 
45 21 ff.). If this critic is right, we may even speak of 
two recensions of the text, one of which is shorter and 
speaks of Ezekiel in the third person (see Kraetzschmar 
on 12 f 2424), and is probably based on an excerpt 
from the longer one, in which Ezekiel himself is the 
speaker. The combination of these recensions is 
obviously the work of a redactor. Since the text of 0 
presents the same phenomena as MT, the redaction 
must have taken place before that version was made. 

It has been asserted that the prophets use visions 
‘ as a vehicle in which they bring home to man’s highest 
faculties the providential mysteries with which they feel 
themselves inspired.’ This is at any rate not wholly 
untrue of Ezekiel and (especially) Zechariah, whose 
visions seem to be to a great extent artificial and 
literary. Such visions indeed are distinctively character¬ 
istic of the later period of prophetic and semi-prophetic 
literature. Haggai may have none, and ‘ Malachi ’ 
may have none ; but they cannot in this respect be 

1 Kraetzschmar has bestowed much pains both on the cor¬ 
rection of the text (after ahle predecessors, especially Cornill) 
and on the metrical arrangement of Ezekiel’s poems. He 
overlooks, however, the worst corruptions—those of names of 
countries. 
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regarded as typical specimens of their age, and Zechariah 
gives us no less than eight visions (I7-68), of the 
artificiality of which there can hardly be a doubt (see 
Zechariah [Book]). Certainly, as Moulton says, 1 
no other prophecy equals Zechariah’s sevenfold (eight¬ 
fold) vision in the demand it makes on the imaginative 
powers. From a literary point of view, howe\er, must 
we not add that it contrasts disadvantageously with the 
simple, natural, and truly poetic visions of Is. 40 - 48 ? 


D. JERAI1MEEL1TE THEORY. 


The writers called ‘ prophetic ’ who chronologically 
precede Ezekiel, Haggai, and Zechariah are fully 
_ . prophetic, but only half literary; the 

. emi-pro- nanie i ess writers who follow these 

P Is C 4V66 S:transitional P ersona S es are in the ful1 

sense literary, but at most only half 
prophetic. That they would have assumed the title 
of prophets may confidently be denied, and yet the 
existence of a secondary prophetic element in them is 
too plain to require proof. Even ‘ Malachi,’ who is on 
the whole (see Malachi, § 7) dry and prosaic in style, 
in 3 1-5 catches something of the old prophetic enthusiasm, 
whilst the succession of writers of whom we have to 


speak next really succeed in assimilating much of that 
which is best in the old prophets, of course apart from 
their unique authoritativeness. From a literary point 
of view, we may, if we like, criticise them ; but at any 
rate they care much about style and imagery, and have 
produced a new style of literature. For us perhaps the 
most interesting feature of their work is the elaboration 
of the Messianic idea. We find it first (so at least a 
strict criticism suggests) in Ezekiel (8423/ 37 24/. ; cp 
the gloss in Hos. 85) ; the Second Isaiah, however, 
apparently dispenses with it ; 2 Zechariah too, in the 
original text of Zech.612 f, must have referred, not to 
a future Messiah, but to Zerlbbabel 3 [^.i».]. When, 
however, the hopes attached to this prince were dis¬ 
appointed, devout and patriotic men of the semi-pro- 
phetie school looked into the future, and found there a 
son of David, marked out by God as, under him, the 
king of Israel, the perfect king—the Messiah (Is. 9 6[s]): 

‘ And the angel of Yah we calls his name, 

Protector of Israel, Prince of prosperity.’ 4 
With regard to Is. 40 - 66 , it is important to mention 
that though the results attained (see Isaiah [Book]) 
without the help of the new Jerahmeelite theory are to a 
great extent sound, a number of critical details require 
re-examination. 

For instance, in the light of this theory it becomes at once highly 
probable that thecomposition of chaps. 40-55 should he placed in N. 
Arabia. That this book (as we may fairly call it) has been much 
edited, is certain, and no one can be surprised that sometimes 
(though not so often as in Ezekiel) there are traces of an earlier 
and very different text underlying the present one (see Crit. Bib,), 
Four passages at any rate may be referred to. ( a ) 41 1-4, where 
the Jerahmeelites and Edomites seem to be called upon to listen 
to the prophetic writer's argument. This consists of a highly 
coloured description of the victorious march of Cyrus, which 
has Jerahmeel—the land where the writer and his fellows are 
pining in exile—for its goal, (b) The second is 42 22, where the 
Jews are spoken of as despoiled in Edom and plundered 
among the Jerahmeelites. (c) Next comes 43 14, where Yahwe 
says that he has sent to Jerahmeel, and will lay the Jerahmeelites 
low; and (d) where it is affirmed that Yahwe’s people 

went down to Misrim to sojourn, but were oppressed by the 
Geshurites without cause (cp Lam. 56 , and Lamentations, § 
7), and that the Ishmaelites and Jerahmeelites act madly, and 
blaspheme the name of Yahwe (cp Ps. 74 1018, and Psalms, § 
28, v.). It may he added that in at least one important passage 
of the third part of Isaiah ( 56 - 66 ) there seems to be a reference 
to Jerahmeelite oppressors (63 19, for cViyO read C'^NCnT 5 )* 
though we are far from asserting that 03 7-64 12 [11] is of the 
same date as 40 - 55 . 


1 A Short Introd. to the Literature of the Bible , 260 (1901). 

2 Sellin ( Studien , 1 [1901]). however, interprets the | Servant 
of Yahwe ’ in the Second Isaiah as a poetic description of 
Jehoiachin. See Servant of the Lord. 

3 See Duhm, Jeremia , 181 f, 

4 For the emendation of the text here assumed, see Crit. Bib.; 
cp also Lagarde, Semitica {ad loc.). 

5 The preceding word should possibly be U'jIN (‘our lords 
are Jerahmeelites ’); cp 26 13. 
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The work of the Second Isaiah (which can hardly 
have come down to us in its integrity) is clearly enough 
only semi-prophetic. The writer is a thinker, a rhetori¬ 
cian, and a poet; possibly he has also been a pastor ; 
but the element of strictly prophetic revelation is 
secondary, a circumstance with which the anonymity of 
the work is closely connected. In truth, a prophet was 
not needed at this period of Israel’s history. The dis¬ 
cipline of exile and the self-denying labours of Jeremiah, 
the Deuteronomist, and Ezekiel had produced their due 
effect on a noble minority of exiles. The truth of the 
unique greatness of Yah we, the creator of the world 
and the maker of history, had been burnt into their 
inmost being, and to this truth corresponded the sister- 
truth of Yahw&’s election and appropriation of the 
prophet-people Israel. It was needful, no doubt, to be 
able to declare in the name of Yahwe that Israel would 


be ‘justified’ in the eyes of the world, and would be 
restored to its own land, there to serve its God, and to 
give an example of a righteous people. The chief 
thing, however, was to complete the education of the 
exiled people, and to quicken the zeal of less advanced 
individuals, by presenting a many-sided picture of the 
nature of God. The most distinctly predictive passages 
are 429 433 *4 J 9 f 4426-28 4fn-3 14. Upon the whole, 
however, the writer regards himself as merely one who 
has seen or divined beforehand the fulfilment of that 


series of prophecies which is, to him, among the most 
decisive proofs of the unique divinity of Yahwe. 

nth The J era hmeelite theory has also a 

er special bearing on Is. 24 - 27 , on the addi- 
ff T1 + 1I ?K ti° ns to the Book of Micah, on Joel, on 
y ‘Obadiah,’ 1 and on both parts of the 
tms theory: composite Book of z ec hariah ; also on 
e.g., joei ana the story of j onah> and on the Book of 

ona . Jeremiah. 

Two of these have been considered in the light of that theory 
already (see Micah [Book], Obadiah [Book]). As to Is. 24-27 
we can here only point out that, on grounds of analogy, TtTR and 
must be Geshur and Misrim. As to Joel, it can hardly be 
rash to say that chap. 3 [ 4 ] is closely akin to the latter part of 
the Book of Obadiah, referring as it does to the valley of 
Zephathor Zarephath(‘ Jehoshaphat,’?'. 12, is certainly wrong 2 ), 
and to Missur or Misrim 3 4 and Edom (^.419) as the cruel 
enemies of Judah who shall receive fitting retribution. It now 
appears possible definitely to solve the problem of ’313$ (2 20); 
evidently this word should be a N. Arabian ethnic —viz., 
Sephonite (see § 41). The reference is to the Jerahmeelites, 
whom Ezekiel has already indicated (‘Gog-Magog ’; see § 27) 
as the eschatological foe of Yahwe’s people. We now see how 
necessary it is to view the locusts in Joel 1 2 , not as mere 
locusts, but as harhingers of the Day of Yahwe .4 Indeed, the 
presence of the ethnic ‘Sephonite’ in 2 20 (pointing forward to 
chap. 3 [ 4 ]) is already presumptive evidence against a dual origin 
of the book. The reconsideration of the problems of both parts 
of Zechariah must be reserved (see Zechakiah [Book]). 


A still more interesting specimen of editorial manipu¬ 
lation is furnished by the Book of Jonah (author un¬ 
known ). 

Great light has been thrown by a succession of critics on the 
story in its present form; but criticism cannot stop short here. 
We have seen (§ 7) that the territory recovered by Jeroboam II. 
for Israel was really tbe Negeb, and that the foes from whom it 


was taken were the Jerahmeelites (C'S^X); also that the prophet 
Jonah is described, according to an extreme]}’ probable emenda¬ 
tion of 2 K. H25, as a Maacathite 5 (see Maacah). We have 
also seen (§ 39) that ‘ Nineveh ’ (myj) in Nah. 28 37 h as been 
partly corrupted, partly altered, from ‘ Jerahineel ’ (\x2m')> and 
that ‘the great city * (n^HJlnl Yi’trd) in Gen. 10 12 has sprung 
out of the same place-name ; ‘ god ’ (c'H^n) and ‘ king ’ (-S*j) are 
also familiar distortions of ‘Jerahmeel’ (^KCrn')* It now 
becomes highly probable that the mission of Jonah was, not to 
Nineveh, but to the capital of the Jerahmeelites, and that the 


1 Probably an editor’s transformation of Arab!, ‘Arabian.’ 

2 Till the right key had been applied, it was natural to emend 

into E£iI’D O ehoshaph at, Valley of). See, however, 
Shaphat. 

3 For JlYin *12 read YVC, and for read 7131X. 

4 See Wellhausen and Nowack on the passage ; and cp Jof.l 
[Book], §§ 5, 7. 

5 By ‘ Gath-hepher’ is probably meant some southern locality. 
‘Hepher’ appears to have been a southern clan-name (see 
Eliphelet, 2). 


story about the ‘great city,’ the ‘city great unto Eloliim, a 
journey . . .,’ has developed out of the simple phrase ‘the city 
of Jerahmeel.’ The journey of the prophet was therefore not 
more difficult than that of Elijah or Elisha (both men of the 
Negeb) to Cusham (1 K. 19 15 2 K. 87) ; and the king of Jerah¬ 
meel (not of Nineveh—an unparalleled expression) might not 
unnaturally listen to his preaching, as Hazael, Elisha’s nominee 
for the crown of Aram or Jerahmeel, listened to Elisha (2 K. 
88-13, see § 7)- The story of Jonah in its original form may, 
therefore, most naturally be viewed as a Midrash on 2 K. 14 25. 
Jonah prophesied to Jehoahaz (?) the future reconquest of the 
Negeb (so 2 K. states); but he also, at the bidding of a merciful 
God, warned Jerahmeel of its danger, so that by a timely 
repentance the capital of Jerahmeel escaped destruction. In 
both its forms the story is presumably post-exilic. 

The same editorial tendency to alter the geographical 
setting meets us over and over again in the pro- 
45 Surmle- phetic writin S s : Habakkuk, Haggai, and 
mentarv ^ a l ac hi are the only ones which seem to 
Darts of ^ ave esca P ec * hs operation. Of the re- 
/ • . suits in some of these books we have 

spoken already ; and though vastly more 
remains to be said, all that we can do here is to throw 
some fresh light on parts of Jeremiah, the extremely 
interesting phenomena of which book are just now 
attracting special attention. The parts referred to are 
the work of post-exilic writers, mostly supplemented. 

It has puzzled critics to account for the fact that the 
place of Jer. 46-51 (the prophecies against foreign 
nations) in (£) is between 2013 and 2515; we should 
have expected these chapters to have followed, not 
preceded, the list of nations in 1^.15-26. Many other 
small and great problems have also taxed their ingenuity, 
among which it is enough to mention the historical 
difficulty of the unconfirmed reference (cp Jeremiah 
[Book], § 14) to a battle between Nebuchadrezzar and 
Pharaoh-necoh at Carchemish (462), and the difficulty 
of finding a historical background for the oracle (so 
strangely placed in a collection of prophecies ascribed 
to Jeremiah) against Elam (4934-39). We are well 
within the mark, however, in saying that there have been 
corruption and editorial modification on a large scale, 
both in the list of nations in 2515-26 and in chaps. 46 - 51 . 
As to the list, it is enough to refer to Sheshach, and 
to point out that the peoples which are to drink the 
wine-cup of judgment are, besides Judah, the various 
N. Arabian populations. The manipulation needed was 
but slight, and we can with ease, after omitting ditto- 
graphed names, restore the original form of the passage 1 
(cp also 27 3 28 14, and see Crit. Bib .). We now see to 
what extent Jeremiah was, according to Jer. 110, ‘ set 
over the nations.’ With regard to 46 - 51 , some details 
are given under Migdol, No-amon, Xoph, Tah- 
panhes, Leb-kamai, Merathaim, Pekod, She- 
SHACH. It must suffice here to add that pe’Bl (Damascus !) 
in 4923 is necessarily a corruption of cap (Kidsham), 
or cc*i3 (Cusham), ren (Hamath !) of Maacath, and 
l£n,x, probably (cp Rephidi.m) of Jerahmeel ; and that 
(Elam !) in 4934^—a late addition, it would seem 
—is, doubtless, a corruption of XxEnv (Jerahmeel 2 ). 
How far insertions were made by the later editor to 
convert the original prophecies on Misrim and Jerah¬ 
meel into prophecies on Misraim and Babel (Babylon) 
cannot here be discussed. Several of the headings, at 
any rate (462 47 i 4934), have received additions sug¬ 
gested by the editor’s faulty view of the historical refer¬ 
ence of the prophecies. 3 The final redaction of Jeremiah 

1 This restoration (see Sheshach), together with the fact that 
there seems to be a tendency (cp Moses, § 7)10 convert Verah- 
me'etim into 'arelim (‘ uncircumcised ’), enables us to restore the 
original text of Jer. 9 25 f, which is simply an announcement 
of the judgment impending over the N. Arabian peoples, but 
was placed where it now stands, after the text had become 
corrupted, as an edifying admonition to the Jews not 10 rely on 
their circumcision. Cp, however, Jeremiah [Book], § 16. 

2 So also, most probably, in Is. 11 11 (see Pathros, Shinar). 

3 The heading in 46 2 must originally have been simply 

‘concerning Misrim.’ To this was added 
rr 3 N “inrSy rrn ‘concerning the army of 

the king of Misrim, which was by the river Ephrath in Jerah¬ 
meel ’ (cp v. 6, where HM 32 means ‘ towards Zaphon ’). 
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must therefore have been late, for in the original form 
of the prophecies in question it was held that Jeremiah 
{like Nahum, Ezekiel, and the Jonah of the story) 
was a prophet for N. Arabia. The idea of ascribing 
this group of prophecies on N. Arabia to Jeremiah was 
probably suggested by the tradition that he accompanied 
a band of Jews which sought refuge (?) in Misrim— i.e ., 
in N. Arabia. 1 

At this point it is necessary to refer to what is stated 
elsewhere (Isaiah [Book], § 3 f. ) relative to the present 
position of the study of Isaiah, which may without 
alteration be extended to the ease of Jeremiah. Jere¬ 
miah, not less than Isaiah, in its present form is a post- 
exilic work, anil we can hardly expect to find that the 
whole of a long passage is rightly ascribed to Jeremiah. 
The insertions (we must not say, interpolations) both 
in Isaiah and in Jeremiah are of great interest for the 
study of Jewish religion. They range from very small 
additions, which may have seemed necessary to round 
off sections or paragraphs, to long compositions with a 
definite theological purpose. We confine ourselves here 
to the inserted passages in Jeremiah, which, according 
to Duhm, have a twofold origin, about 220 Massoretic 
verses belonging to the biography of Jeremiah by 
Baruch, 2 and about 850 verses to the writers who 
supplemented the works of Jeremiah and his disciple. 
The general object of these supplemented (and the 
same remark may be made of those who supplemented 
the first half of our Isaiah) was to produce an instructive 
and edifying book for popular use, not less comprehen¬ 
sive in range than authoritative in tone, and the supple¬ 
mentary portions were, for the period when they arose, 
the most important, because they suggested the interpre¬ 
tations and qualifications which the recognised religious 
leaders imposed on the fragmentary prophecies that 
formed the kernel of the book. The work in its present 
form is, therefore, on a much lower level than the 
Fourth Gospel, because the object of the supplemented 
is not so much to present Jeremiah’s personality in an 
idealised form adapted to a later age, as to invest their 
own ideas of Israel’s past, present, and future with the 
authority of the last of the great pre-exilic prophets. 
From a literary point of view, the merits of this group 
of writers are not great. Ezekiel is the model for the 
denunciations, the Second Isaiah for the consolations ; 
Deuteronomic turns of expression are also not un¬ 
frequent. Assimilation and reproduction are, in fact, 
the notes of the prophetic or quasi-prophetic literature 
of the post-exilic period, which makes it often rather 
difficult to determine the date of its monuments. 

How the work of the original prophet (say, Isaiah or 

Jeremiah) is to be separated from that of supplemented, 

„ x it is not so easy to explain briefly to 

, ' " those who have not followed the pro- 

work of ees ses of recent criticism. Nor shall 

RiinnlPmPnterq We here attem Pt this task > which be " 

supplementers. longs rather to those most useful 

writers who are now in course of revolutionising our 
text-books of theological literature. It may be remarked, 
however, that it is not wise to depend too much on the 
argument from the use of particular words or phrases, 
partly because a thorough textual criticism often throws 
much doubt on the traditional text, and partly because 
later writers, having before them the object of supple¬ 
menting the elder prophets, often avoid, so far as they 
can, words or forms which would be distinct indications 
of a late age, or even try to reproduce the phraseological 
colouring of their models. The argument from ideas 
and social background, and especially, when we can be 
quite sure of the text, historical allusions, are of much 
more value. To these we shall soon be able to add the 
argument from metre (cp Poetical Literature, 
§ 8). Both Isaiah and Jeremiah have certain predi- 


1 Probably a trace of the tradition of a Jerahmeelite captivity. 
Cp Migdol. 

a See, however, Jeremiah [Book], § 9. 


lections as regards metre which ought to assist us 
greatly in determining the extent of their literary records. 
It would be premature, however, to attempt as yet a 
summary of results on this head. For this as well as 
for other departments of prophetic study, it is urgently 
necessary that textual criticism should be practised on 
a larger scale, and to some extent by means of other 
methods than heretofore. Much that has been done 
will doubtless remain, and old methods will not be 
discarded ; but virtually new methods will have to be 
applied on the basis of a large acquaintance with the 
phenomena of the MT and 0 , if progress is to be 
made in the knowledge of the prophetic writings. 

Here, therefore, the present sketch of the prophets, 
prophecy, and prophetic literature must be brought to 
a close. There are many points on which much greater 
fulness would have been easy, if we could only have 
assumed the correctness of the traditional text, or if we 
could have devoted space to the text-critical basis re¬ 
quisite for a fuller treatment of the points referred to. 
We have been obliged to select such points as appeared 
of most importance, in view of what has been said 
elsewhere on subjects connected with prophecy ; and 
these we have endeavoured to treat in the only way 
which seems, in the present position of our study, to be 
altogether justifiable, namely, in the light of the most 
thorough textual criticism accessible to us. But we are 
far from undervaluing the able work done by other 
methods, without which the more complete view of 
prophetic problems at which, with mingled hopes and 
fears, we are aiming would be impossible. For writers 
of all schools, for Delitzsch and Konig, not less than for 
Ewald, Wellhausen, and Duhm, every student of pro¬ 
phecy has the warmest regard ; and what English- 
speaking or English-reading scholar will hesitate to join 
to these the name of the much-lamented A. B. Davidson ? 

In the ancient and mediaeval church and in the dogmatic 
period of Protestantism, there was little or no attempt at 
historical study of prophecy, and the pro- 
47. Literature, phetical books were found instructive only 
through the application of allegorical or 
typical exegesis. For details the reader may refer to Diestel, 
Gesoh. d. A T (Jena, 1869), and, for the final form of orthodox 
Protestant views, to Witsius, De Prophetis et Prophetia. The 
growing sense of the insufficiency of this treatment towards the 
close of the period of dogmatism showed itself in various ways. 
On the one hand we have the revival of apocalyptic exegesis 
(by Cocceius and his school), which has continued to influence 
certain circles down to the present day, and has led to the most 
varied attempts to find in prophecy a history, written before the 
event, of all the chief vicissitudes of the Christian church down 
to the end of the world. On the other hand, Lowth’s l.ectures 
on Hebrew Poetry , and the same author’s Comm, on Isaiah 
(1778), show the beginnings of a tendency to look mainly at 
the aesthetic aspects of the prophetical books, and to view the 
prophets as enlightened religious poets. This tendency culmi¬ 
nates in Eichhorn, Die Heb. Propheten (1816). Neither of these 
methods could do much for the historical understanding of the 
phenomena of prophecy as a whole, and the more liberal students 
of the OT were long blinded by the moralising unhistorical 
rationalism which succeeded the old orthodoxy. The first 
requisite of real progress, after dogmatic prejudices had been 
broken through, was to get a living conception of the history in 
which the prophets moved ; and this again called for a revision 
of all traditional notions as to the age of the various parts of 
Hebrew literature—criticism of the sources of the history, among 
which the prophetical books themselves take the first place. In 
recent times, therefore, advance in the understanding of the 
prophets has moved on pari passu with the higher criticism, 
especially the criticism of the Pentateuch, and with the general 
study of Hebrew history; and most works on the subject prior 
to Ewald must he regarded as quite antiquated except for the 
light they cast on detailed points of exegesis. On the prophets 
and their works in general [stimulus at any rate may even now 
be got from] Ewald’s Propheten des Alten Bundcs (1840-41,( 2 > 
1867-68, ET 1876-77). The subject is treated in all works on 
OT introduction (among which Kuenen’s Onderzoek , vol. ii., 
claims the first place), and on OT theology (see especially 
Vatke, Pel. des AT 1835). On the theology of the prophets 
there is a separate work by Duhm, Die Theologie der Propheten , 
1875 [see also Duhm, Das Geheimniss in der Religion , 1896, 
and his works on Isaiah and Jeremiah]. Kuenen’s De Profeten 
en de Profetie onder Israel , 2 vols., 1875 (ET, 1877 Prophets 
and Prophecy in Israel ), is in form mainly a criticism of the 
traditional view of prophecy, and should therefore be compared 
with his Onderzoek and Godsdienst van Israel. A sketch of 
Hebrew prophecy in connection with the history down to the 
close of the eighth century is given by W. R. Smith, The 
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Prophets of Israel, 1882(2), 1895; the special literature is referred 
to in the articles on the several prophets. [See also Edersheim, 
Proph. and Hist, in relation to the Messiah , 1885 ; Kirkpatrick, 
The Doctrine of the Prophets , 1892 ; C. G. Montefiore, Religion 
of the Ancient Hebrews (Hibbert Lect.), 1893; G. A. Smith, 
Twelve Prophets , 2 vols., 1896, 1898 ; F. H. Woods, The Hope 
of Israel: a Revieiv of the Argument from Prophecy , 1896 
(critical and conciliatory).] W. R. S. 

Articles by Oehler and Von Orelli in PRE, 1st and 2nd 
editions respectively. John Smith [the ‘Cambridge Platonist’], 
Select Discourses , 1660 (Discourse vi., ‘ Of Prophesie ’); Kohler, 
Der Prophetisinus der Hebrder u. die Mantik der Griechen in 
ihrem gegenseitigen Verhiiltniss (1861). lholuck, Dte Pro - 
phetenund die WeissagungK 1 ) (1861). W. R. Smith, ‘ Prophecy 
in the Schools of the Continent,’ Brit, and For. Rev. 1870 (see 
§ 2); Ehnslie, ‘On Prophetic Perspective,’ ibid. 1872 (see § 25, 
end); Sell war tzkopff, Die Prophetische Offenbarung (1896), 
and Giesehrecht, Die Berufsbegabung der A Tlichen Pro - 
pheten , 1897 (both works criticise positions of other scholars; 
Giesebrecht’s criticism of Kuenen is specially vigorous, but he 
is himself open to criticism) ; Konig, Der Offenbarungsbegriff 
des A 2 vols., 1882 (see Giesebrecht, 21-35 ? Konig is, in 
fact, somewhat exuberant in his supernaturalism); Lotz, Gcsch. 
u. Offenbarung im AT , 1891 (see Kautzsch's review, 1 h. St. 
u. Kr. 1891, pp. 589-597). G. 11 . Gray, ‘Growth of the Pro¬ 
phetic Literature,’ New World , March 1899, pp. 124-143; S. 
Michelet [of Christiania], Israels Propheten als Trdger der 
Offenbarung , 1898; Kittel, Prophetic u. Weissagung, 1899; 
Konig, Das Berufsbewusstsein der A Tlichen Propheten , 1900; 
Kraetzschmar, Prophet und Seher in alten Israel (1901). 

On Christian prophecy, see Buckmann, ‘ Ueber die Wunder- 
krafte bei den ersten Christen und ihr Erloschen,’ in the Ztschr. 
f d. ges. luther. Theol. u. Kire he. 1878, pp. 216-255 (learned but 
utterly uncritical) ; Bonwetsch, ‘ Die Prophetie in apostol. und 
nachapostol. Zeitalter,’ in the Ztschr. f. kirchl. Wissensch. u. 
hire hi. Lebcn, 1884, pt. 8, p. 408./, pt. 9, p. 4607;; Harnack, 
Die Lehre der zwd'lf Apostel, 1884, p. 93-137 ; E. C. Selwyn, 
The Christian Prophets , 1901 (too ingenious). 

T. K. C. 1 (§§ i-ii, 19 [part], 24-29, 34-47); IE G. 
(§ 12/.); P. V. (§§ 14-18, 19 [part], 20-23); 

j. A. R. (§§ 30-33)- 

PROPITIATION (iA^cmoc, i Jn. 22 4io; \\&C- 
th p ion 1 Rom. 825). See Sacrifice, Righteous¬ 
ness, § n, also Mercy Seat, § 6 ff . 


PROSELYTE. It has appeared elsewhere (see 
Stranger and Sojourner, where the various Hebrew 
„ t vi and Greek terms will be found) that 

1. Non-Israelite . - n t ^ e p r j est iy CO( j e approximates 
worshippers 0 tQ j ts j uc jnistic use as proselyte (cp 
Yahw& in the OT. a , so 2 J ch 3025) . Inde F ed th ‘ e y \/- e 

yahwb (nirp 'rt, (5 oi <po(3oufievoi too Kbpioo), who 
appear in Ps. llSg-n 118 2-4 135 19/. as a third class 
of worshippers of Yahwe, distinct from the house of 
Israel and the house of Aaron, are probably proselytes— 
in Acts 13 16, ‘men of Israel, and ye that fear God’ 
("'Avdpes AaparjXe'iTcu feat ol <po(3ovp.eooL rbo debo) ; the 
latter class are clearly such, and so also the ‘fearers’ 
[of the Lord] (<j€$bp.€voi \rbv Kvpiov ]) in the Song of the 
Three Holy Children, Dan. S33 90. With the exception, 
however, of these late, casual, and vague references, 
proselytes, in the full religious sense of NT times, do 
not appear in the OT, and the EV of the OT is entirely 
justified in always abstaining from the use of 1 proselyte ’ 
as a translation for ger. The way in which the ancient 
Israelite gcritn and the OT teaching concerning them 
developed in the direction of the Jewish proselytes and 
Judaistic ideas about them, may be summarised as 
follows :— 


Proselyte (TrpotnjAvToQ is the term most frequently adopted 
by the Septuagint, especially in legal passages, to represent the 
Hehrew ger. The ger , or more fully ger ugtosab , is not any 
‘ stranger, hut a stranger dwelling in a Hebrew community and 
enjoying a certain measure of protection. In old time at least 
the position of such a stranger was no doubt very insecure, for 
he had no strong kinsmen to take his part, and so, like the 
widow and the orphan, with whom many passages of the OT 
associate him, he was liable to oppression. In the law as well as 
by the prophets he is commended to the humane regard of his 
neighbours; but it would have been quite foreign to antique 
ideas to grant him equal rights (see Lev. *2545 Deut. 23 20). 
Like the Arabic jar , therefore (whose name is at bottom the 
same), he must have generally sought to attach himself as a client 
to some individual or community able to protect him, and so we 
must understand the metaphor in passages like Ps. 15 1 39 12. 


1 Quotations from Prof. W. R. Smith’s article ‘Prophecy’in 
EBP), vol. 18, are expressly given as such. 
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In the old Hebrew kingdom the word ger had a civil 
not a religious significance, and it would almost seem 
that a poor Israelite without inheritance might sink to the 
position of ger, which indeed is scarcely distinguishable 
from that of the Levite in Judg. 178 , who went forth to 
sojourn (giir) where he might find a place. The ‘ exile ’ 
and the ‘ restoration ’ made a change in this as in all 
other aspects of Hebrew society. On the one hand 
Ezek. 4722 and Is. 14 i contemplate that the restored 
nation shall be recruited by strangers who are received 
on equal terms ; but, since the Jews returned not as an 
independent nation but as a distinct religious community, 
this implies especially that the sons of the stranger, by 
joining Israel, observing the Sabbath, and holding fast 
to Yahwes covenant, may gain admission to all the 
privileges of the temple and its worship. So it is put 
in Is. 566 f ., in marked contrast to the restrictions laid 
down in Deut. 233 7/• That the views of the prophets 
had practical issue cannot be doubted ; even the foreign 1 
N£thinIm (q.v.) in the second temple were rapidly 
transformed not merely into good Israelites but into 
Levites. The condition of admission to the full 
privileges of an Israelite, in particular to the passover, 
is, according to the Priestly Code (Ex. 1248 Nu. 9 m), 
circumcision. 

The free admission of foreigners to the Jewish church 
is a mark of the universalistic tendency which, in spite 
of all the narrownesses of Judaism under the law, 
accompanied the break-up of the old national system. 
On the other hand, it presents a different line of transition 
from the purely civil to the religious meaning of ger. It 
demands that certain rules shall be enforced not only on 
Israelites proper but also on strangers sojourning in their 
land. They are not to eat blood (17 10), commit incest 
( 18 26), sacrifice to Moloch ( 20 2), or blaspheme Yahwe 
(24 16); and for murder and other crimes they are to 
be answerable to the Hebrew’ authorities according to 
Hebrew law’ (2422). 

The term TrpocnjAvTOt, so frequent in 0 in the sense already 
explained, occurs only four times in the NT. Proselytes are 
present at Pentecost (Acts‘ 2 10); one of the 
2. Terms in ‘ deacons ’ was a proselyte (65); Mt. 23 15 refers 
NT etc. to the zea l °f the Pharisees in making them ; 

and in Acts 13 43 (Antioch) we have rum trejSo- 
pdviov irpo(rr}KvT(tiv — perhaps a conflate reading But the 
repeatedly recurring 4 >of 3 ovnevoi Tov Qeov (Acts 10 , Cornelius; 
13 16 26, speech at Antioch in Pisidia) and oefSofjxvoi too 8 eov 
(1350, women at Antioch ; 16 m, Lydia; 17 4, Thessalonica; 17 17, 
Athens ; 18 7, Justus) are probably synonymous with Trpoo-rjAvrot 
(see helow, § 5), as are emjAv?, de Execr. § 6, etc., and e7rrjAv7Tj?, 
de Monarch. § 7, etc., with Philo. 


Conversions to Judaism were not always spontaneous 
and disinterested. The Talmud speaks of ‘ lion ' (ep 
, 2 K. 1725) and ' Esther ' (cp Esth. 8 17) 
3 . Methods an p rose iyt eS| who became such through 
causes 0 f ear or f or t ^ e sa ^ e Q f p ro fj t) an d G f 

proselytising. ol j ier e ] asses Q f interested converts 
[Hull. 3 b, Ycb. 24b ap. Jastrow). In Alexandria, for 
instance, the Jews were included among the privileged 
classes, and men would be attracted to Judaism by the 
prospect of an advantageous political status. Moreover, 
the propaganda of the Maccabman princes was some¬ 
what Mohammedan in its character. The zeal of Simon 
for the law (1 Maec. 1348 14 m 35) must have induced 
many Gentiles to profess Judaism. John Hyrcanus 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 9 i) compelled the Idumaeans, Aristo- 
bulus (xiii. 11 3) the Ituraeans, and Alexander Jannams 
(xiii. 154 ) many cities, etc., especially in Eastern 
Palestine, to accept Judaism. The inhabitants of Pella 
refused, and their city was destroyed. When kings like 
Izates (Ant. 20 2) and great nobles became proselytes, 
many of their subjects and dependents would naturally 
follow suit. 

Many political and social circumstances aided prosely- 


1 [The theory of the foreign origin of the Nethinim, however, 
may be called in question. In Psalms (Book), § 27, it is main¬ 
tained that ‘Nethinim’ is a distortion of Ethanim — i.e., the 
b’ne Ethan, or Ethanites, corresponding to the bn’e Asaph or 
Asaphites.] 
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tising, just as, later, they promoted the spread of 
Christianity. The Jews were dispersed throughout 
all the Mediterranean lands, and involved in many 
commercial dealings with Gentile neighbours. Thus 
there were countless opportunities for the missionary 
spirit referred to in Mt. 2315, and, on the other hand, 
the Gentile inquirer could always learn what Judaism 
had to teach him. The Septuagint was an instrument 
of the enthusiasm of the one, and an answer to the 
questions of the other. The alliances and wars of the 
Maccabees and the Herods with Gentile states provided 
occasions of proselytising. The Hcllcnising and Roman¬ 
ising proclivities of the Jewish parties and schools 
represented by the Herods, Philo, and Josephus, rendered 
them anxious to set Judaism before their foreign patrons 
in the most favourable light. 

Moreover, the prevalent scepticism as to the ancient 
national religions left a void which many were anxious 
to fill by faith in some new religion, and Judaism met 
this craving. Doubtless some conversions were the 
result of superstition—we read of proselytes converted 
by the advice of a dreamer or interpreter of dreams,— 
but others were due to the response of a religious nature 
to religious teaching. Probably, to some extent the 
work of Paul and other apostles illustrates the Jewish 
method of proselytising. Gentiles, too, might often 
attend a synagogue from curiosity, or as inquirers, 
and thus become converted. Perhaps, however, the 
propaganda was mainly due to teaching addressed to 
families or individuals, as when the Jewish merchant 
Ananias converted the mother of Izates. Proselytes 
would naturally attempt to convert their relations and 
friends. 

The treatment of the subject in the Priestly Code is 
academical, and is rather concerned with the purity of 
. - T , ~ the land and the temple, than with the 

i. Numbers of conversion Q f Gentiles to Judaism. The 

prose y es. ol h er post-exilic literature, within and 
without the canon, is almost entirely silent about pro¬ 
selytes. This fact, coupled with the condition of the 
Jews as a subject community, suggests that proselytes 
were comparatively rare during the Persian period. 
The world-wide dispersion of the Jews during the 
Greek period was evidently followed by much pro¬ 
selytising, and we know that Jewish practices were very 
widely imitated. Josephus (c. Ap . 239) tells its, ‘There 
is not a single town, Greek, Barbarian, or any other, 
nor a single nation, to which the observance of the 
Sabbath as it is found among ourselves has not pene¬ 
trated ; whilst fasting and the burning of lights and 
many of our laws as to meats are also observed.’ This 
statement is substantially confirmed by many other 
references to Judaising practices. Such statements do 
not imply that those who imitated Jewish habits became 
proselytes ; but, doubtless, partial imitation was often a 
stepping-stone to formal conversion. 


The proselytising zeal of the Jews is spoken of in Mt. 23 i 5 , 
and by many Greek and Latin writers. Up to the time of 
Hadrian it was facilitated by the favour generally extended to 
the Jews by the Roman emperors ; and not only on Semitic soil, 
as at Damascus, where, Josephus (BJ ii. 20 2) tells us, most 
of the women were proselytes, but also throughout the Roman 
world, many converts were made, especially among women. The 
most noted conversion was that of the royal house of Adiabene 
(Jos. Ant. 20 2), of which the splendid tomb of Queen Helena, a 
little way outside of Jerusalem, still remains a monument. 

The preponderance of women was due to the deterring effect 
upon men of the necessity of heing circumcised. 


The first large bodies of proselytes of whom we read 
are the forced converts of the Maccabsean princes. 
Then the clause ‘Jews and proselytes' in Acts2 10 
seems to apply to the whole of v. 9/., and to imply that 
proselytes would usually be found where there was a 
Jewish community. In NT proselytes are referred to 
at Jerusalem, Caesarea, Antioch in Syria, Antioch in 
Pisidia, Philippi, Thessalonica, Athens, Corinth (see 
§ 2). Josephus {Ap. 2 10) tells us : ‘ Many Greeks have 
been converted to our laws ; and some have remained 


true; but there are some who have fallen away from 
want of steadfastness.' 

The proselytes must everywhere, as at Corinth (Acts 
187), have facilitated the access of Christian missionaries 
to the Gentiles. Christianity had nearly all the attrac¬ 
tions which Judaism possessed, and added others of its 
own. Moreover, the Hellenising and other liberal 
sections of the Jewish communities seem to have been 
for the most part absorbed in the Christian Church, 
leaving the remnant narrower and more exclusive than 
it was before. Hence the zeal for proselytising declined, 
and proselytes were a less important feature of later 
Judaism. 

Till recently, it was usually said that there were two 
classes of proselytes : (a) (p-ijp *ia) gire has-sMek , 

5 Class s P rosel y tcs righteousness, who were cir- 
,. * cumcised, and observed the law generally; 

*" d <*> •*> r- 

proselytes. b’ tes °f *h e gate, who became worshippers 
of the one God, and observed the seven 
so-called Noachic precepts, against idolatry, profanity, 
incest, murder, dishonesty, eating blood or things 
strangled, and allowing a murderer to live. The reality 
of this classification, however, was challenged and dis¬ 
proved in the eighteenth century— e.g. , by Lardner 
(see ‘Proselytes’ in Kitto, DB). Schiirer (GJVW 

2 568 n., ( 3 > 3 127 n., ET ii. 2317) says : ‘ Throughout the 
whole of the literature with which I am acquainted I 
have not been able to discover more than one solitary 
instance of it [ i.e. t the expression -jyc? u]» namely R. 
Bechai (belonging to the thirteenth century) in his 
Kad ha-Ketnach as quoted in Buxtorfs Lex. col. 410.’ 
Proselytes of the gate may therefore be dismissed from 
the biblical aspect of the subject. 

The Mishna distinguishes between ger (GSmara 
pis-is), a proselyte, and^tV tdSdb, a resident alien, the 


OT^>. The ae(36fJ.evoi of the NT have been identified 
not only with the mythical proselytes of the gate, but 
also with the ger tolab. But this latter identification is 
unhesitatingly rejected by Schiirer and also by Bertholet, 
who (334) quotes from Maimonides a statement that no 
ger tosdb was received into Israel after the captivity of 
the Eastern tribes. 

Schiirer, however {ut sup., ET, 311 ff .), distinguishes 
two classes of proselytes : ( a ) <popo\'p.evoi t6u 6ebv or 
aefiofievoi rov Oebv, ‘ God-fearing Gentiles who adopted 
the Jewish {i.e ., the monotheistic and imageless) mode 
of worship, and attended the Jewish synagogues, but, in 
the observance of the ceremonial law, restricted them¬ 
selves to certain leading points, and so were regarded 
as outside the fellowship of the Jewish communities ’; 
and (£) TrpoadiXvTot , ‘ who, through circumcision and the 
observance of the law, became completely incorporated 
with the Jewish people.’ Schiirer cites the case of Izates 
of Adiabene. 1 A Jew named Ananias represented to him 
that he could worship God without being circumcised ; 
but another Jew named Eleazar, who claimed to be 
specially orthodox ( 7 raw irepi rd iraTpia 8 oku>v aKpt&r)s 
dual.), insisted on Izates being circumcised, and the king 
obeyed him (Jos. Ant. 2(D). History, of course, shows 
that there were not only two, but many grades of 
sympathy with, imitation of, and conversion to Judaism ; 
but Schiirer’s only example suggests that orthodox Jews 
only recognised one class of real proselytes, and that 
7r po<Trj\i<roi, <pofiovp.evoi t6p Oebv, and <Te(3bp.evoi rbv 
Oebv are synonymous. Bertholet (328^) comes to this 
conclusion, mainly on the ground that Philo and 
Josephus only recognise a single class of proselytes, 
that in Acts neither 7 rpov'fiXvroi and (pofiovnevoi nor 
TrpoarjXvTOt and ce^bfievot occur together to denote 
separate classes ; and Paul, in his polemic against the 
Judaisers, always takes it for granted that circumcision 
is indispensable to converts to Judaism. 


1 On the story of Cornelius, ‘one that feared God,’and yet 
was regarded as unclean by Jewish Christians, see Cornelius. 
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PROVERB 

One condition, therefore, of becoming a proselyte, was that 
required by the Priestly Code, circumcision—to which the later 
Jewish usage adds lustration by immersion in water ( ttbilah , 
baptism) and the presentation of a sacrifice ( korbdn )T The 
immersion, about which there has been a good deal of controversy, 
some maintaining that it came into use later than Christian 
baptism, was really a necessary act for one who had been 
previously unclean, and may be held to be involved in the general 
Pentateuchal law of ceremonial washings. The later technical 
name for a heathen who thus joined the theocracy was pisn u, 
‘proselyte of righteousness’ ( Sank . 96 b). 

The duties and religious privileges of a proselyte were 
substantially the same as those of a Jew (Gal. 53 ; 
Sehiirer, 326, Bertholet, 335). As regards civil rights, 
proselytes in Gentile states, and even in the Roman 
province of Judnea, were not at the mercy of Jewish 
authorities. In this and in other respects the elaborate 
discussions of the Talmud are academical discussions 
of an obsolete jurisprudence, and have little connection 
with the actual status of proselytes in NT times. 
Obiter dicta which discriminate unfavourably between 
the Jew and the proselyte chiefly serve to illustrate 
the strong animus which a large section of post- 
Christian Jews displayed against proselytising and 
proselytes. 

Sehiirer, Jewish People , ii. 2291-327; Stapfer, Palestine in 
the time of Christy ET, 130-132 ; Ber- 
6. Literature, tholet, Die Stellung der lsraeliten u.der 
Juden zu den Fremden, 179-349; articles 
on 113 and 13 in Jastrow, Diet, of Targ. etc., and Levy, 
NHWB. \V. R. S.—W. II. B. 

PROVERB. The words so rendered in EV are : 

mdsal. The root-meaning of is simple— 
to be like, to compare 2 —but it bears a number of derived 
senses the exact relation of which to the root-meaning 
and to one another is more difficult to determine. 

A. As a general term Vjto denotes (a) a proverb or 
popular saying — without definite literary form, and 
with no pretension to be philosophical, but a pithy 
characterisation of an event or summing-up of a natural 
law— e.g.y 1 S. 10 12 Ezek. I82 ; ep 1 S. 24 m [13] Ezek. 
1222 (EV 'proverb,’ 0 ira paf$6\i}). 

(( 3 ) That against which such a saying is directed— 
tropically, a proverb, by-word. 

E.g.y Dt. 28 37 1 K. 9 7 2 Ch. 7 20 Jer. 24 9 (in each case [| 
‘by-word ’), Ps. 44 15 [14](|| TIJ 2 * ‘a shaking of the head ’)» 
69 13 [12] Ezek. 14 8 (]] niK, ‘sign ’)—EV ‘proverb,’ © napapoHj, 
but i K. 9 7 Ezek. 14 8 a<f)avicr/u6y. 

B. As a technical term in literature bz'D denotes ; 

(a) A sententious maxim, the unit in the aggregation of 
which the not very philosophical, always empirical, 
Hebrew philosophy chiefly consisted. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, VaO has reference to the form in which such a 
sentence was expressed, that of a distich a b —the 
juxtaposition of a and b conveying by comparison or 
contrast the moral lesson required. 

Thus the 376 couplets in Pr. 10 i- 22 i 6 are called (10 1) 'VtfD 
(EV ‘proverbs,’ © ora.); cp 1 1 (EV ‘proverbs,’ © 
Trapoi/uuai), 1 6 (EV ‘proverb, 1 © 7rapaj8oA>j, parallels being 
AX'Sd» ‘figure,’ ‘enigma’? cp Ecclus. 47 17 and Hab. 2 6 '13-1 
C'C2fI. ‘words of the wise,’ cp Pr. 22 17 and jrn'rij ‘dark say¬ 
ings’) 25 1 (EV ‘proverbs,’ © at n-aiSetai [AK c - a - 7rapotp.tat] at 
dStdKpiToi) 267-9 (EV ‘ parable’) Job 13 12 (J| } 172 T, ‘memorable 
saying’) Eccles. 12 9 (EV ‘proverbs,’ © TrapajSoAat, parallels 

ton nxu fan nm> “ur awa> ncx nan). 

(/ 3 ) The distich overflowing into a tristich, Prov. 
27 10 28 io, a tetrastich, 26 r8 f. , even a deeastieh, 
27 23-27— StfD acquires the sense of a sententious or 
didactic poem. 

Such as we have, e.g.y in Prov. 31 10-31—see Job 27 1 29 1 (EV 
‘ parable,’ © irpooipnov), Ps. 49 5 ([| nvn)j 78 2 (EV ‘parable,’ © 


1 Mishna, Pesach. S8, Kcrithdthl 1. 

2 Attempts (see Ges. Thes.y s.v. ; Fleischer in Del. Pr. 43 f. ; 

Hal6vy, Revue des fctudes JuiveSy 1885, p. 302) to derive the 
two notions of comparing and ruling from a single root are 
futile—as witness their very variety. We must assume two 
distinct roots (1) ‘to be like,’ Heb. Ass. masalu, Syr. 

m e taly Ar. mathala, and (2) ‘ to bear rule,’ connected possibly 
with Ass. masalu, ‘ to shine ’ (see Del, Heb. Lang. 55). 
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7rapa/3oArj). Ps .78 is, it is true, a historical poem ; but it is history ’ 
with a purpose. 

The of 1 K. 5 12 [4 32] (|| rflTL'V songs ’) may go under 

either (a) or (/ 3 ). 

(7) denotes finally any poetical composition. 

(a) A prophecy, as in Nu. 237 18 24315202123 (all 
of Balaam), and Is. 144 , cp Mic. 24 (|| \tj ; see 
Lamentation, § 1), Hab. 26 (j[ nrrn nx^o. see above, 
Ba), EV ‘parable,’ <£) napa^oixi), but Is. 14 4 dprjvos. 

(b) A parable, Ezek. 17 a (j| nm). 21 5 [2O49] 243 , 
EV ‘ parable, ’ (5 Trapa^oXI). 

(c) A historical lay. The mollim 1 of NU.2I27 
recall the Homeric rhapsodists, though they seem to 
have recited satirical songs on living persons as well, 
ep A(/ 3 ) and see Poetical Literature, § 4 (3). 

2. iTVrii hiddh (Ar. Jidda to decline, cp rty'^D from Ar. Idsa). 

In Hab. 26 EV renders firm (© 7rpo/3A>j/Lia el? Siq^qatv) 

a taunting proverb ; but the asyndeton in the Hebrew, if not 
without parallels, is awkward. niTn may be dispensed with as a 
gloss on the rarer word See Riddle. 

3. napoLfiLa. In classical Greek irapoipLia means ‘proverb,’ 
‘by-word’: so A£sch. Ag. 264: Ar. TJiesm. 528; Kara rqv 
Tvapoi/xiai', ‘as the saying goes,’ Plat. Sytnp. 222b. 

Ill NT Greek it means(i) a proverb, 2 Pet. 2 22; (2) a figurative 
discourse, Jn. I62529; (3) a parable, Jn. 106 . Jn. never uses 
the word rrapaj8oAr], and it might have been better had RV in 
Jn. 106 taken the marginal rendering ‘proverb’ into the text, 
just as vice versa in Lk. 4 23 RV has ‘ parable ’ for AV ‘ proverb ’ 
7rapaj8oArj. irapoipLia is occasionally used by © to translate 
Pr. 1 1 25 1 (AX c - a -)(by Sym., Ps. 7S2 Pr. 25 1 Ezek. 12 22, Aq. 
Eccles. 129 Ezek. 18 2), found also Ecclus. 635 8 8 18 29 39 3 
47 17. 

4. 7 rapafSo\r}. ‘ Proverb ’ is the AV rendering of 7rapa/3oArj Lk. 
423; but RV renders ‘parable.’ In classical Gk. napa^o\q 
denotes (1) a laying alongside (as of ships in a naval battle), 
Polyb. 15 2 13, Diod. 14 60; (2) juxtaposition, comparison, Phileb . 
3311, Polyb. i. 22; (3) illustration, analogy, Isoc. 230 a, Arist. 
Pol. 2524, e< iw Oqptdiv TroielcrOat rqv it. ‘ to take our illustra¬ 
tion from the animal world.’ 

In NT Greek it means (1) a figure, illustration— Mk. 
tlvi avTqv irapafio\fj 6iop.ev, perhaps also Heb. 11 19 (but see 
comm, ad loci ); (2) figure, image, type, ijn? 7rapa/3oArj els rov 
Kaup'ov t'ov evec mjxdra, Heb. 9 9 ; (3) parable, Alt. 13 24 31 37, 
etc.; Lk. 14 7-11 12-14, are scarcely parables in the strict sense of 
the word. 7rapaj3oArj is by far the commonest rendering of 
in © ( e.g., Ps. 78 2, quoted Alt. 14 35). Found also Job 3 4 Wisd, 
5 3, and in Ecclus. twelve times. a. C. P. 

PROVERBS (BOOK). 

Title (§ 1). Authorship, date (§ 6 f). 

Canonicity (§ 2). Process of formation (§ 8). 

Text and versions (§ 3^). Heb. aphoristic literature (§ 9). 

Form (§ 5). Bibliography (§ 10). 

The Massoretic title is ‘ Proverbs of Solomon' 
(no’pir 'b&a. Mi He SHdm ok), in the Talmud and later 
T’tl J ew * s h wor ^ s usually abridged to Misle. In 

' * the Talmud the book is also cited simply by 

the name of Solomon ( Ddrek Ares, eh. 6), or as one of 
the Writings or Hagiographa (Ab. Nathan , eh. 2 ), and 
often without name. 

© has a longer form : Proverbs (7 rapoifxlai) of Solomon 
son of David who reigned in Israel , and with this agree 
Syr. and Vg., except that they read king of Israel. 
The superscription in our Gk. MSS is simply irapoi/jiiai 
(apparently = Rabbinical AIHle) ; the subscription is 7r. 
[B], 7 r. ZaX. [N], 7r. ZoX. [A], 7 r. ZoX. 7 ra pa e/SdojUT)- 
Kovra [C]. In the Vg. title the book is ealled Pa?-abolce 
Solomonis, in the superscription Liber Proicrbiorum 
quem Heb. misle vocant, in the subscription Liber Pro - 
verb ior nm. 

These readings show that in the fourth century of our 
era the common designation of the book was Proverbs, 
and the title in the Heb. text Proverbs of Solomon; 

1 Mosltm might almost be rendered ‘ bards ’; the mosel* may 
be the poet, the ‘ Dichter,’ the setter in order of words or ideas, 
perhaps he who places side by side the two halves of his verse, 
cp Germ. ‘ dichten,’ A.S. ‘ dihtan,’ to arrange, set in order. Old 
English verse has the same well-defined break in the middle of 
the line that we find in Hebrew. And ^>c?D in Nu. 237 may 
mean simply ‘poem’—‘he uttered his poem,’ a stereotyped 
phrase introducing a fresh rhapsody, like the rov S’a.nafxei^op.d'oy 
npocrifpq, etc., of Homer. The author of Job 29 borrowed it 
(29 1), and the redactor borrowed it from him (27 1) ; see Budde, 
ad loc. 
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the expression in the Vss., ' son of David, king of 
Israel,' may be a scribal insertion (perhaps suggested 
by the MT title of Kohdleth). It is probable, though 
not certain, that the ascription to Solomon belonged to 
the original title (cp the titles of Kohdleth and Wisd. 
Sol.) : it may have been given to the earliest collection, 
10 1-2216, and then have been retained when additions 
were made, or the earliest title may have been * Pro¬ 
verbs,’ and the reference to Solomon (based on i K. 
5 12 [432]) may have been added by Jewish editors ; in 
the discussions of the book at the Synod of Jamnia the 
name of Solomon does not occur, but the authorship 
may have been taken for granted. 

In early Christian writings Prov. is frequently cited with the 
formula: ‘ Solomon says.’ In a number of cases also it is desig¬ 
nated by the term ‘wisdom ’ (cro^ta) or by some expression in 
which the word ‘ wisdom ’ occurs; but it is doubtful whether 
such appellations are titles proper or merely descriptive phrases. 
It appears to he called simply Sophia by Melito (in Eus. HE 
iv. 20 13^) and in Const. Ap. 1 10; but, even if these readings 
are genuine, they hardly prove a general Christian usage. 
The expression y\ iraua.p€To<; cro^ia (Clem.Rom. Cor. 1 57, Eus. 
HE 422, etc.), which is used also of Ecclus. and Wisd. Sol., 
appears to refer not to Proverbs as a book, but to Wisdom 
as the ‘all-virtuous’ speaker and teacher. 1 If we may credit 
Hegesippus, indeed (in Eus. HE 4 22), the designation ‘Wisdom’ 
is of Jewish origin (from unwritten tradition); but.of this there 
is no proof—the expression * books of wisdom ’ which is used in 
a Rabbinical treatise ( Tosephoth Baba Bathrd, 14 b) of Proverbs 
and Ecclesiastes appears merely to characterise these books by 
the nature of their material. In any case the infrequency of the 
appellation makes it probable that it is a description, not a 
title proper. The prominence of the idea of wisdom in Proverbs 
accounts naturally for such a designation of the hook.’ 2 

At the Synod of Jamnia (about 100 A. D. ; see Canon, 
§ 55) the recognition of the book as one of the KStubim 

« raruWitv ( H *S io S™PM was opposed on the 

* ^ grounds that it contained contradic¬ 

tions (264/.) and that some of its descriptions were 
indecent (77-20). The first objection was set aside 
(S/iab. 30 b) by referring 26 4 (‘ answer not a fool accord¬ 
ing to his folly') to worldly things, and 26 s (‘answer a 
fool, etc.’) to things religious ; this exegesis is incorrect, 
but the explanation was accepted. The apparently 
unseemly passages were interpreted allegorically ; see 
A both Nathan, ch. 1 (in the common recension), and 
cp ch. 2 of the same work in which amorous descrip¬ 
tions in Canticles are explained as references to Israel. 
After the discussions at Jamnia the canonical character 
of the book was not questioned by the Jews, and it has 
not since been called in question. It is quoted often in 
NT and Talmud, and by Christian and Jewish writers 
generally. The citations in NT are almost all of them 
after the Gk. version, and are usually free ; the book 
was evidently much read, and no attempt was made by 
NT writers to give its precise words. 3 As to its posi¬ 
tion, the better attested MT arrangement places it next 
after Pss. and Job. 

So in Bab. Bath. 14 b, Tg., a number of Spanish Hebrew 
MSS andin Baer-Delitzsch ; but in some Hebrew MSS (mostly 
German) it stands next to Psalms (so in Hahn); the MT order 
was probably determined by the length of the books. The MSS 
of © early adopted an arrangement according to contents, putting 
the poetical books next to the historical (abandoning the division 
into the three canons), and Proverbs next after Psalms (Melito, 
in Eus. // 7 s, 4 26 ; ©b, etc.), 4 and this order is followed in Pesh. 
Syr.; Jerome’s order is Job, Psalms, Proverbs. Among suc¬ 
ceeding writers there is considerable diversity; modern versions 
adopt the arrangement of Jerome. See Canon. 

In respect of accuracy the Massorctic text of Proverbs 
w , , , occupies a midway position among the 

e . ex . kooks. It has not been subjected 
to the sweeping revision which we find in certain of the 


1 Cp Frankenberg, Die Spriicke , Einl ., § 1. 

2 For a late occurrence of the name nernn -jed On a synagogal 
prayer of the 12th cent.) see H. Deutsch, Die Spriiche Sal. nach 
d. Auffassuns? itn Taint, u. Midr. 

3 For details see works on biblical quotations. The biblio¬ 
graphy up to 1884 is given in Toy, Quotations ; since then have 
appeared Johnson, Quotations , 1896; Dittmar, VT in Novo, 
1899; Huhn, ATtiche Citate, 1900. On quotations from © in 
NT and in early Christian writings see Swete, lntrod. to the OT 
in Greek , and the bibliography there given. 

4 In ©a. the order is: Psalms, Job, Proverbs; see Swete 
lntrod. 


prophetical writings, and, among the wisdom books, in 
Kohdleth ; but it abounds in minor inaccuracies. Many 
of its particular words have been deformed ; lines of 
couplets have been misplaced ; not a few passages defy 
translation or emendation ; and some paragraphs ( e.g. t 
four short sections in chap. 6) now stand out of their 
proper connection. On the other hand, there are few 
insertions or modifications in the interests of theological 
ideas. The most important instance of such editorial 
revision is found in the paragraph 3 5-10, which is a 
theological parallel to the ethical paragraph 81-4 ; and 
11 7 and H32 are perhaps other instances. 1 The 
character of the thought seems to have protected the 
book from violent alterations. Dealing almost ex¬ 
clusively with ethical facts and principles, it rarely 
comes into conflict with later thought. 

In the passage in chap. 7 , which called forth discussion at 
Jamnia, there has been no attempt at alteration. It is doubtful 
whether we can recognise any deliberate attempt to introduce 
into the book a doctrine of ethical immortality (as, for example, 
in 11 7 14 32 2 ). The position of Proverbs in the less sacred group 
of Kethubim appears to have worked in two ways : it relieved 
the book from theological revision, but gave occasion to many 
verbal errors from carelessness of scribes. 

The following Ancient Versions of Proverbs have 
come down to us : Greek (Sept., fragments of Aquila, 

. a • . Symmachus, Theodotion, and of several 

4 A T 1 C 1 PT 1 Ij 

anonvmous translations); Old Latin (frag- 

versions ^ ° 

ments), and Jerome ; Aramaic (Peshitta, 

Hexaplar Syr., Targum) ; Coptic; to which may be 
added : Ethiopic and Arabic. 3 

The Septuagint, the most ancient, interesting, and 
valuable of the versions of Proverbs, is given in the 
principal uncials (BXAV, and fragments in C) and in a 
number of cursives (collated by Holmes and Parsons). 
Its text, however, is not in good condition ; notwith¬ 
standing the work so far done on it, a critical edition (a 
necessary preliminary to its best use for the re-establish¬ 
ment of the Heb. text) is still lacking. Many of 
its readings are corrupt, it has many passages not 
found in the Heb., and its arrangement of the divisions 
of the book is peculiar. It is doubtless a purely Jewish 
production ; there is no clear trace of Christian revision. 4 
The manner of its origination may be suggested by the 
example of the younger Jesus, the translator of Ben- 
Sira. He rendered his grandfather’s work into Greek, 
in response, he believed, to a popular demand in 
Alexandria; and so the Jews of the city doubtless desired 
to have Proverbs in Gk. form. Of the further history 
of the version we know little or nothing. It is doubt¬ 
ful whether there was one translator or many ; there 
are, however, no such differences in style and accuracy 
in the different parts as clearly to suggest the presence 
of more than one hand. In general it appears to repre¬ 
sent fairly a Hebrew text—presumably an Egyptian text 
of about 100 B.C. In certain cases this text differed 
from that on which our Massoretic text is based. Of 
the Greek additions the most seem to be translations 
from Hebrew ; but some appear to have been composed 
originally in Greek. 

The natural inference is that there was in circulation a con¬ 
siderable mass of aphoristic material, out of which our book of 
Proverbs (whether Heb. or Gk.) gives selections. This does 
not necessarily imply that there were different recensions of the 
Heb. book in Palestine or in Egypt (though this is possible, 
and even probable); but it helps to explain the difference in 
material between the Gk. and the Hebrew. It is also possible 
that the Greek translators or later Greek scribes simply inserted 
in the book new material. 

It is not likely that Proverbs and Ben-Sira were the 
only paroemiac productions of the time ; in these books, 
indeed, there are intimations of the existence of other 
works of the kind (Pr. 2423 Ecclus. 39 x-n), and in the 

1 Cp Kautzsch, ‘ Proverbs,’ in SBOT. 

2 In both of these passages the Hebrew text is uncertain; 
©’s reading is probably to be adopted in the second, but not in 
the first. 

3 For details of editions of Versions see art. ‘ Bibeliiber- 
setzungen ’ in BREfi). 

4 The patristic writers interpret it in a Christian sense, but do 
not change the text. 
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schools aphoristic sayings were doubtless cited and 
commented on. In this way there probably arose a 
tradition of paroemiac interpretation, which would be 
of various types, reflecting the various directions of 
Alexandrian Jewish thought. In the Gk. Proverbs we 
find allegorising interpretations (as in 2i6) but no 
definite evidence of rigorous legalism. 1 No doubt the 
hermeneutical tradition was less well established in the 
renderings of the Wisdom-books than in those of the 
Torah and the Prophets, and this fact may account in 
part for some of the incorrect translations in (*5’s 
version of Proverbs; 2 but unsatisfactory renderings 
occur throughout ®, and must be referred in part to 
other causes, such as defective Heb. MSS, ignorance 
of Heb., and corruption of the Gk. text. 

It is evident, however, that there was great freedom in the 
treatment of the Heb. text by translators, and it is to such 
freedom or caprice that some critics refer 0’s arrangement of 
sub-sections in Pr. 22 - 31 , which is as follows : 22 i 7-24 22 30 1-14 
2423-34 30 15-33 31 1-9 25-29 31 10-31. In this arrangement an 
order, not wholly unnatural, is observable : first come strophic 
passages, ascribed presumably to the ‘sages,’ then ‘miscel¬ 
laneous instructions [or, proverbs] of Solomon,’ finally the 
description of the ideal housewife. _ The order may be due to 
the Gk. editor, or, as the subsections probably circulated in 
separate form and may have been arranged variously by Heb. 
scribes, he may have found it in a Heb. MS. 3 

For the criticism of the Gk. text we have the Coptic 
and Hexaplar Syriac versions, to which may be added 
the fragments of the Old Latin, the Ethiopic and 
Arabic translations, and a few verses ( 9 i-n) of a 
Christian Aramaic translation (in Land, Anecdot. 
Syr. 4 ). 

The Sahidic Coptic MS ed. by Ciasca contains about half of 
Proverbs. It follows the Gk. closely, giving the passages 
which © has in addition to our Heb. (and also some which are 
in neither Gk. nor Heb.). So far it has not been identified with 
any recension of © (the Hesychian naturally suggests itself), 
nor shown to follow any particular MS; and the same remark 
appears to hold of the Bohairic material hitherto published. 4 The 
Hexaplar Syriac (ed. Ceriani) preserves (how precisely it is 
hardly possible to say) Origen’s diacritical marks, and in the 
margin cites passages from other Gk. translations; it thus in 
many cases enables us to distinguish additions to ©’s text. 
As to the Ethiopic version, it is a question how far it is based 
on the septuaginl; its age is still undetermined, and it has as 
yet contributed nothing to the identification of an Egyptian 
recension of the Greek version. The Arabic rendering of © 
(in Walton’s Polyol., and ed. Lagarde) is not without value. 
The Old Latin fragments are too few to be of great service. 5 

The fragments of other Gk. verss. based on the 
Heb. (given in Field, Hex.) represent our MT, and 
rarely furnish critical aid, though they are sometimes 
lexicographically useful. Nearly the same thing is true 
of the Latin Vulgate ; but in its case the question of 
text is more complicated ; it represents in general our 
MT, but with occasional variations which suggest a 
different form from ours, and here and there it shows 
dependence on the Septuagint (reproducing, probably, 
the Old-Latin). Its interpretations are of interest as 
giving in part the Jewish tradition of the time ; but it 
cannot be rated high as an aid in the exposition of 
Proverbs. The history of the Peshitta Syr. text is still 
more difficult ; whilst based on MT, it has been con¬ 
siderably affected by <5, and the details of its revision 
are obscure. 

The Targum, in its present form, generally follows the Pesh. 
Syriac, yet sometimes gives MT against Syr. ; apparently it 
has been revised after the Heb., though it is possible that it 
renders a Syr. text different from that which we have, and 
that it may be used for criticism of the Peshitta. Saadia 
(ed. Derenbourg) gives the Jewish interpretation of the tenth 
century; he is of little or no use for the text, but abounds in 
lexicographical and exegetical suggestions. 6 

(a) Divisions .—The main divisions of the Book, 

1 Heidenheim (in his Vierteljahrschrift , 1865, 1866) is 
disposed to see many signs of the influence of Pharisaic ideas ; 
but the evidence he adduces is not convincing. 

2 So Frankenberg, Die Sprite he, Einl. 

3 For a fragment containing Pr. 23 21 -24 35 see The Academy, 
Oct. 1892, and Klostermann, Atialecta. 

4 Cp H. Hyvernat, in Rev . Bibl. for 1896. 

6 See Kennedy, Art. ‘ Lat. Verss., The Old,’ in Hastings, 
BD 3; he mentions Pr. 2 1-423 15 9-26 IO29-I7 12 19 7-27 and 
some others. 

6 On the versions, see also Text and Versions. 
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indicated in MT (and also in ( 5 ), are as follows:—!*. 

Form ( c ^ a P s> 1 " 9 )* A series of discourses, descrip- 
* tions of the nature and function of wisdom and 
warnings against robbery and unchastity (327-35 61-19 
and 97-12 are misplaced ; the two first belong in iii. or 
iv., the last belongs in ii.). ii. ( 10 i -22 16). A book of 
aphoristic couplets on the conduct of life. iii. (22 1 7-24 22 
and 2423-34). Two collections of quatrains, in which 
there is a wider range of subjects than in the preceding 
division. iv. ( 25 - 29 ). A collection of couplets. v. 
(30 f. ). A miscellaneous collection, having the ap¬ 
pearance of an appendix : chap. 30 contains a dictum 
on the limitations of human knowledge, one on the 
certainty of God’s word, a prayer for preservation from 
the extremes of poverty and riches, and a group of 
tetrads consisting of observations on nature and life 
(v. 32 f stand by themselves); chap. 31 consists of 
two longer passages, one a code of conduct for kings, 
the other a description of a model housewife. 1 

(b) Rhythm .—The material of Proverbs, as far as 
regards its contents, though not poetical, is gnomic, 
and its literary form is that which appears to have been 
common in both poetical and proverbial utterances 
among the Hebrews from an early time. The norm is 
a couplet, with parallelism of lines ; quatrains are 
common, and there are, less commonly, longer 
strophes ; triplets are rare. The line in Proverbs has 
usually three beats (a form which may be called ternary), 
sometimes two (binary), sometimes four (quaternary). 
The determination of the number of beats is matter of 
pronunciation and therefore to some extent arbitrary ; 
but it may be said with probability that binary and 
quaternary lines are to be regarded with suspicion. In 
a few cases it is difficult to detect rhythm at all; but in 
such eases there is ground for supposing the trouble to 
be in the text.' 2 

The rhythmical characteristics of the different parts of the 
book are as follows:—i. consists mostly of quatrains, with 
synonymous parallelism (327.35 9 s are misplaced); in ii. 
(couplets) the form is antithetic in 10 - 15 , comparison (with some 
antitheses) in 10 i -22 16 ; iii. (quatrains), except . 24 16, is 
synonymous ; in iv. (couplets) the form is comparison (or a 
single sentence) in 25 - 27 , whilst the second half (28 29 ) is nearly 
equally divided between antithesis and comparison (or single 
sentence); v. (quatrains and longer strophes) is synonymous. 

It appears that the distichal aphorisms are mostly 
antithetic, but are sometimes comparisons or single 
sentences, and that the longer discourses and the 
quatrains prefer the synonymous form. The rhythmical 
form is definite and, in general, well maintained, and 
may be appealed to for criticism of the text. 

(c) Composite Character. —From the divisions in¬ 
dicated in the text and from the variations in the 
rhythmical form it may probably be inferred that the 
book is composite in origin. 

(d) The Masai .—Proverbial sayings, brief formula¬ 
tions of experience and observation, appear to have 
been current among the Israelites, as they are among 
all other peoples. The examples in OT are few but 
sufficient to show the usage; see 1 S. IO12 ( = 1924), 
and apparently 2 S. 58 20 18 24 i 4 [13]; an allied form 
is the riddle (Judg. 14 14), and cp Lk. 423 Jn. 437 2 Pet. 
2 22. 3 These simple sayings were sometimes in ordinary 
prose form, sometimes in the form of couplets, one 
line in some way parallel to the other. In the latter 
case the general name for them is mdsdl , a term which 
is employed in OT to designate a great variety of 

1 Chajes, in his Proverbia-S tudien, maintains the view that 
the central part of the book (10 i-22 16) consists of scattered 
couplets which at one time (though not originally) were arranged, 
like Ps. 119 , according to the letters of the alphabet, and he 
tries to restore this arrangement. In this attempt he is not 
successful (his scheme is highly improbable); but he suggests 
some good emendations. See also his note in JQR , July, 1900. 

2 Valuable remarks on metrical forms in Proverbs are to be 
found in Ed. Sievers’ treatise on * Hebraische Metrik’ in 
Abhandlungen der Kvnigl. Sack. Gesellschaft der JVisscn - 
scha/ten, 1901. 

3 The story in Nu. 21 22-35 may be based on an old fable or 
beast-story; cp Jud. 9 8-15 and 2 K. 14 9. 
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compositions of distichal form, and in fact seems to 
signify a * distichal composition * ; 1 for the various 
applications of the term see Ezek. IS 2 21 s [ 20 49], 
17 2 Dt. 2 $ 37 Hab. 26 Mic. 2 4 Nu. 23 7 PS./S2 Job 
29 1. Though Proverbs now contains gnomic dis¬ 
courses, the title misle seems to have referred originally 
to a collection of aphorisms (10 i-22i6). 

The etymology of mdsal is doubtful; but the probability seems 
to be that it signifies ‘juxtaposition ’ or ‘ similarity,’ with 
reference to the things or idea* with which it is concerned. 2 
A$ synonyms of mdsal in Pr. 1 6 we have hid ah (m'rJ and 
milis.ih terms which appear to signify originally 

‘deflected discourse,’ that is discourse in which there is allusion 
to something el>e than that which the words directly express 
(as, for example, in a riddle, Judg. 14 12 1 K. 10 1); later both 
terms were u>ed generally for allegorical, visional, derisive, or 
didactic utterance^ (Ezek. 17 2 Nu. 12 8 Hab. 26 Ps. 49 514] 7 b 2). 

(a) Until recent times the greater part of the book 
(chaps. 1 - 29 * has commonly been ascribed to Solomon. 

A ,, , . Such mav be the meaning of the 

6 Autnorsni P- general title or superscription in 11, 
though this may refer to chaps. 1-9 only, especially as 
Solomon is named as author in the superscriptions in 
10 1 (in MT. but not in 0 and 25 1. It is quite possible 
that he may have composed or collected proverbs of some 
sort, as is stated in 1 K. 512/. [432 f .] ; but the indica¬ 
tions in the Book of Proverbs itself (see below, § 7) 
make it impossible to suppose that he is its author. 
The tradition of authorship, embodied in the OT titles 
and in the Talmud, cannot be relied on. It has been 
conclusively proved that in the Prophets and the Psalms 
the titles are not authoritative in themselves, and that 
the lists of authors given in the Talmud rest on no 
good h’storical or critical foundation. The titles in 
Proverbs cannot be supposed to form an exception to 
the general rule. Some critics, however, while 
admitting the general doubtfulness of OT titles, make 
an exception in favour of Pr. 25 j : * these also are 

proverbs of Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah, 
king of Judah, transcribed.’ Whence, they ask, this 
particularity of statement, if it does not rest on good 
tradition ? And it is added that Hezekiah’s reign was 
a favourable time for such literary’ work. Granted that 
such work is conceivable for that time, we have only a 
possibility. There is no hint of it in the historical and 
prophetical books, and there is much against it. Not 
only was the period in question one of war and unrest, 
but it is highly probable, if not certain, that the task 
of collecting and editing writings did not begin till 
much later (not before the exile). As to the particu¬ 
larity of the title in 25 1, it is quite in the manner of 
the Jewish editors—witness the titles of many psalms : 
to be precise and full was a natural tendency, and the 
scribes had no historical science to guide them. In 
this case Hezekiah may have been selected because of 
his alleged prominence as a reformer (so Is. 3 S ascribes 
a poem to him. and 2 Ch. 19 credits Jehoshaphat with 
the creation of a sacerdotal judiciary). We cannot, 
then, base the question of authorship of Proverbs on 
the titles in the book. As to the ascription of Proverbs 
and other writings to Solomon, this also was perfectly 
natural when his reputation for wisdom had once been 
established. 3 And. as it is now almost universally held 


1 It thus stand* in contract with sir , which seems 10 designate 
ppetrv a* something ‘sung’; but cp Ass. sira , ‘oracle’ (perh. 
from %'=‘ see ’). 

*- In the vol. on Proverbs (Heb. text) in SBOT (on Pr. 1 6) P. 
Haupt expresses the opinion that mdsal means ^ origina ly 
‘equality or equal parts and halves (Ass. mislant)' and then 
' simply a line of poetry or verse, each stich consisting of two 
hemistichs,’ that is, the reference is to the linear fonn and 
not to the form of expression- Not to speak of the difficulty 
of giving the meaning ‘halves’ to the sing, malal, it is to be 
observed that we do not find elsewhere, in Semitic, Gk., and 
Latin, a reference to linear form in terms for * proverb ’: cp .TV,"* 
Hi'*''- -a^oi^Ca, jrapaSoAnj, graver Hunt, adagium ; cp also 
and Ar. sf r, which refer to expression and thought- Further, 
the sense ‘ stich ’ seems to presuppose writing ; but the term masal 
probably originated before the literary use of writing began. 

3 It need not be doubted that there was some ground for this 
reputation ; but exactly what it was we do not know. 
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that he did not write Eccles. and Cant., it must be 
admitted, in spite of the tradition, that it is possible he 
did not write Proverbs. 

(b) In 30 1 31 1 two other names of authors are given, 
Agur ben-Yak eh (Jakeh) and Lemuel (or Lemuel’s 
mother). Cp Ithiel, Lemuel. Agur (if the word is 
a proper name) must be supposed to be an otherwise 
unknown sage, possibly* Jewish, possibly non-Jewish. 

By a change of text he may be understood to be called a 
‘ Massaite,' an inhabitant of the region Massa, of w hich nothing 
is known (Gen. 2014), or, a ‘ gnomic writer ’ (mdstl\ Nor is it 
clear how much of chap. 30 it is intended to ascribe to him ; 
probably his dictum is given in it*. 2-4, which are an expression 
of philosophic (but not irreverent) agnosticism Lemuel, in like 
manner, may be ‘king of Massa’ (the rendering of RV is im¬ 
possible), or, by change of text, ‘ ibe Massaite.' 

In MT the counsel to kings is ascribed to Lemuel’s 
mother ; but this may be due to textual corruption—the 
words may well have been spoken by a sage. In the 
present condition of the text we can say of these 
passages no more than that they belong to the general 
late material of philosophic and gnomic wisdom (see 
Agur, Lemuel, Massa). The ’sages’ are cited in 
24 23 and (in MT) in 22 17, and are mentioned in 16 
etc. ; substantially the whole of chaps. 1-9 is referred 
to them. They represent the body of philosophical 
ethical thought of the later time ; they are the teachers 
in the academies and the gnomic writers. 

It seems clear that the historical statements of origin, 
in the book and elsewhere, are not conclusive, and that, 
_ for determination of the date, we must 

* * look to the customs and ideas indicated in 

the book. The data may be arranged as follows : (a) 
the conception of life ; (b) the social conditions ; (c) the 
ethical ideas ; (d) the religious ideas ; (<*) the relation 
of Proverbs to other books ; (/) the linguistic char¬ 
acteristics. 

{a) Conception of life. —When we compare Proverbs 
with other OT books, especially with the prophetical 
writings, we are struck by the differences between them 
in the way in which life, as a whole, is contemplated 
(see Wisdom Literature). It is not merely that the 
point of Hew of other books is national, that of Proverbs 
individual—they differ also as to what constitutes the 
basis of good living. For the prophets it is loyalty to 
the service of Yah we, God of Israel (conceived of as 
including obedience to his moral law), in distinction 
from other deities ; for the sages it is loyalty to the 
universal human conscience, 1 and this loyalty is held to 
be conditioned on knowledge ; throughout the book it 
is knowledge or wisdom that makes the difference 
between the good man and the bad—the terms ' fool * 
and ‘wicked’ are synonymous (see Fool). Now, we 
find also in a few prophetical passages insistence on the 
necessity of knowledge ; but in these passages the import 
of the term is markedly different from the conception in 
Proverbs. 

Hosea (Hos. 46 ) exclaims that the people are destroyed for 
lack of knowledge: but it is because they are misled by the 
priests : ‘ because thou [O priest] rejeciest knowledge, I reject 
thee from being priest ’ ; the fault lies in the priests’ ignorance 
or disregard of the law of Yah we. In Jer. b+f. 9 22 J. t the 

charge of immorality is made against all classes of the people : 
they do not know (that is, obey) Yah we’s law, and it is even 
said that they falsify it. The wisdom of the prince of Is. 11 2 is 
that of a righteous theocratic judge. Ps. 119 is a glorification 
of knowledge ; but it is know ledge of the words of Yahwe. 

In distinction from these prophetical passages. 
Proverbs makes the instructed conscience the guide of 
life. The divine control of all things is recognised, and 
the kernel of wisdom is said to be the fear of the Lord ; 
but this means an attitude of the soul, and not depend¬ 
ence on an external code. It is assumed that he who 
knows will do right—the ultimate basis of life is a wise 
perception of the constitution of things. This point of 
view occurs elsewhere in OT only in Job and Koh£leth. 
It is a distinct rejection of the prophetical and legal 

1 Chcyne (Job and S<fl. 119) appositely calls the sages the 
* humanists.’ 
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conception, and belongs to a reflective stage that we 
can seek only in the period when the Jews were scattered 
throughout the Persian and Greek empires. In Jer. 

' wise men ’ are enemies of truth 1 —in Proverbs they are 
the sole depositaries of truth. This latter view is 
specifically Greek, and, without denying that some of 
the material of Proverbs may be earlier, we may probably 
refer the present form of the book to the Greek period. 
This date seems to be demanded also by the personifi¬ 
cation of wisdom in chap. 8 and the role assigned her 
as the controller of earthly affairs and the companion 
and friend of God at the creation of the world. 2 Such 
a personification is foreign to the legal and prophetical 
writings ; in the former there is no such representation, 
and in the latter it is the ' word ’ of Yah we (his revelation 
or command) on which stress is laid (Jer. 2329 Is. 55 ir, 
cp Ps. 336 ). On the other hand, the personification of 
wisdom in Wisd. 7 is manifestly Greek. 

(h) Social conditions. —In the picture of social con¬ 
ditions in Prov. there is much that might belong to any 
period from David onwards: general goodness and 
badness, honesty and dishonesty, truth and falsehood, 
industry and sloth, agriculture, business life, courts of 
law and kings. There is also much, however, that is out 
of accord with the pre-exilic time. Monogamy is taken 
for granted, whereas polygamy is assumed in Dt. 21 15 
(7th cent.) and Lev. IS 18 (6th cent.). In the older law 
(Lev. 20 10) adulter}’ was punishable with death ; Prov. 
632-35 treats it merely as a crime against the man's well¬ 
being. The elaborate descriptions of harlots’ wiles and 
denunciations of conjugal infidelity (especially in chaps. 
1 - 9 ) agree better with a monogamous city-life ; in a 
polygamous community this vice is relatively infrequent 
—in many cases the harlots of pre-exilic prophecy are 
temple-prostitutes. Organised robber}’, as in 1 10-19, 
belongs more naturally to later city-life, whether the 
passage in question refer to literal robbery, or, as some 
hold, to extortion and oppression under legal forms. 
The practice of hoarding corn (1126) probably belongs 
to the later commercial life. The little treatise on the 
care of flocks (27 23-27) is hardly an early production ; 
literary treatment of such subjects is elsewhere late 
(Aristotle, Vergil). 

The same thing is true of the manuals of conduct for kings 
(16 10-15 25 2-5 31 2-9), which relate to royal rulers as a class, 
without distinction of peoples, and lay the emphasis on the 
broad administrative virtues, the details being wholly different 
from those of Dt. 17 14-20. but nearly identical with those of the 
post-exilic Is. 11 1-5. The instructions (23 1 /. 256 f.) how to 
conduct one's self at the table of a king are noteworthy ’, they 
reflect a time when such social intercourse was not uncommon 
(else they would not have found a place in Proverbs), certainly 
not the pre-exilic royal period, but rather the period of the 
Grecian (and possibly the Maccabjean) princes, when it might 
happen to any respectable man to find himself at the king's 
table (see, e.g., Jos. Ant . xii. 43 9). 

Finally, there are, in parts of Prov. ( 1-9 222i 2423), 
suggestions of an organisation of learning which better 
suits the late reflective period : the sages are an influential 
body, and appear to have pupils—so we may infer from 
the address * my son,’ and from 222i—that is, academies 
were in existence. The dictum of Agur implies a habit 
of discussing theological questions. The quotations in 
30 5/• (from Dt. 42 Ps. IS 30 [31] and perhaps Job 134 10) 
point to a late time, for Ps. IS must be regarded as 
post-exilic. 

(r) Ethics. —In certain points the ethical system of 
Proverbs agrees with that of the pre-exilic and exilic books 
on both the positive and the negative sides. The codes 
given in Ex. 20-23 Dt. Lev. and the prophets include 

1 There is no sign, however, in the prophetical writings of a 
class of philosophically sceptical sages ; the * wise men * depended 
on political shrewdness rather than on the word of Yah we, and 
advocated expediency rather than prophetic piety. 

2 In Prov. S30 the term is by some taken as meaning 
‘artist,’ 1 architect,’in which case it is better pointed ; it 
should rather be written JEN, ‘ nursling ’ ‘ ward ’; wisdom is the 
creation or child of God (pv. 22-25) and his companion in his 
creative work. 
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most of the duties of a man to his fellow-citizens. They 
have nothing to say of courage, fortitude, moderation, 
self-sacrifice, intellectual truthfulness, love of beauty, 
international obligations ; but this defect, however it 
may be explained, is not supplied by later books. The 
motive for right-doing, ‘ that it may be well with thee,’ 
is the same throughout OT, and the avoidance of 
speculative inquiry concerning the nature of conscience 
and the ultimate basis of moral rules is common to all 
Semitic antiquity. On the other hand, there are injunc¬ 
tions and points of view in Proverbs which appear to 
indicate an ethical advance over the exilic and pre-exilic 
books. 

Such are the frequent praise of industry (6 6-11 12 24), the scorn 
of gluttony (23 20), and the homely warning against too much 
frequenting of others’ houses (25 17) ; the formulation (passim) 
of the character of the scoffer (a conception peculiar to Proverbs), 
and the special attention paid to fools, kings, and children, 
classes not considered, from the educational point of view, in 
other books (Dt. 6 7 Ex. 12 26/., are not exceptions) ; the deeper 
conceptions of responsibility for one’s words (10 11 12 18 13 3), of 
the wisdom of heeding reproof (12 1 17 10), and of the corre¬ 
spondence between deeds and requital (24 12, an advance in 
universality on Ezek. IS); the reference to the uncertainty of 
the future (27 1), a sort of reflection of which we find no trace in 
law or prophets ; the injunction of kindness toward enemies 
(24 17/ 25 21 f.\ which goes beyond the rule of Lev. 19 18 (this 
latter has in mind only fellow-countrymen). 

It must be said, moreover, that, though there is in 
Prov. no recognition of a law of international ethics, 
there is also no trace of that bitterness toward foreign 
nations which disfigures the prophetical and the historical 
books, parts of the Law, and some of the Psalms ; the 
tone of the book is that of men who have been trained 
by experience to the recognition of a universal humanity. 
The guide of conduct is the sage—the appeal is to 
every man’s reason and conscience. 

Such is the general attitude. Yet the book has also 
its bitterness and implacableness. It adopts toward 
the wicked in general the attitude of Yahwe toward the 
wicked in Israel (Am. 4 Hos. 64-6 97) ; they are warned, 
and exhorted to repent, but, if they do not change, they 
must die (Prov. 1 20-33). There is not even a trace of 
the softness which is visible in Ezek. IS 32 Hos. 14 4. or 
of the recognition of human weakness which is expressed 
in Ps. 103 14. 1 This difference is doubtless due in great 
part to the impersonal character of the moral ideal and 
judge in Proverbs ; Yahwe may pity, but Wisdom must be 
unrelenting. The sages, in fact, set forth a natural law 
in the moral world, which is no more capable of pity 
than physical law ; the rule is : be wise or perish—it is 
the rule of the ethical philosopher, not of the patriot or 
the preacher. In this respect, as in others, we are 
struck by the modernness of Proverbs : prophets and 
historians often seem remote from us, and sometimes 
even the psalms ; but Proverbs might almost have been 
written yesterday. 

(*/) Religious Attitude. —Of all the biblical books, if 
we omit such works as Nahum, Obadiah, and parts of 
Kohdleth, there is none with so simple and colourless a 
theistic creed as Proverbs. It is distinctly and absolutely 
monotheistic ; unlike most of the prophetical writings 
and some of the psalms it ignores polytheism or the 
recognition of other gods than Yahwe—for it that 
question is finally settled ; even of angels and demons 
it makes no mention, though these must have formed 
part of the general Jewish belief w hether before or after 
the exile — but Proverbs recognises no supernatural 
element in life but the spirit of God manifesting itself 
in the thought of man, and omits intermediate agencies 
as unnecessary. Its theistic faith is firm, calm, and 
unquestioning. It is enough that God is the creator 
and ruler of the world. His ethical attributes are taken 
for granted : there is no discussion of his justice as in 
Job, no donbt of the moral significance of the world as 

1 See, however, what is said below (under*/) of God’s educative 
providence. In 26 1 3-12 intellectual folly is treated of humour¬ 
ously or sarcastically. 
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in Kohgleth. 1 In accordance with this point of view 
the emotional element in religion is ignored : we find 
no expression of love to God, of sense of sin and re¬ 
pentance, of joy in the service of God—only the con¬ 
viction that wisdom’s ways are ways of peace and 
pleasantness. On the other hand, we have ( 3 n 12) the 
fine conception of God as training his servants by 
suffering ; here alone in Proverbs is the word 4 love * 
used of God (it is used of wisdom in 817). In striking 
contrast with all other OT books exeept Koh^leth the 
main features of the distinctively national Jewish religious 
faith are passed over in almost complete silence. 

There is no mention of prophets 2 or priests or temple ; 
sacrifice is twice alluded to as a popular custom connected with 
feasting (7 14 17 1), twice (158 21 27) sacrifice without righteous¬ 
ness is denounced as abhorrent to God, and once (21 3) it is said 
that integrity is more acceptable to God than sacrifice—this last 
declaration is quite in the spirit of the prophets of the period of 
undeveloped ritual (Am. 521-23 Hos. 66 Is. In-17 Jer.73-7 
22/), only, perhaps, with a more marked tone of indifference. 

In contrast, however, with prophets and psalmists, 
the devotional clement in religion (prayer, praise) is 
lacking. While there is no reference to a collection of 
saered scriptures (sueh as occurs in the prologue to the 
Greek translation of Ben-Sira, 132 b.c.), there are two 
definite quotations ( 30 s/) ; the closest parallel to sueh 
employment of earlier writings is the reference to 
Jeremiah in Dan. 92 (165 B.c.), and the suggestion is 
that Prov. 30 belongs to a late post-exilie period. 

In another point the silence of Proverbs is note¬ 
worthy. Before the exile the prophets predicted simply 
the restoration of the nation, but, after the fall of 
Jerusalem, the figure of the national king was introduced 
into the picture by prophets and psalmists as the 
natural political head, leading the nation in a eareer of 
conquest (Jer. 33 15 /., Is. 11 1-9, etc.); he was for a 
long time a part of the national hope. In Proverbs, 
however, he does not appear : what the book says of 
kings (M35 I610-15 2O26 28 2421 f. 202-y) seems to 
regard them merely as a universal element of society, 
to be feared and obeyed ; when they are spoken of as 
absolutely just (I610 2O28), this is a natural idealisation 
of the office ; 3 their utterances are said to be as just as 
an oracular decision, and wickedness is declared (1612) 
to be abhorrent to them. This is the tone of a man 
who regards society as organised on a moral basis, and 
feels no interest in an independent Jewish government. 4 
Nor do the writers of Proverbs express any interest in 
the newer eschatological ideas. 

The sphere of human activity, the place, of struggle and 
happiness or unhappiness, is the present life on earth ; Sheol, as 
in the older literature, has no moral discriminations and no 
rewards and punishments (the same view is found in Ecclus. and 
Kohtdeth). 

Certain passages in the book are regarded, by some 
critics, as giving evidence of a belief in ethical immor¬ 
tality, but this interpretation is improbable: 21965 
refer to physical death (premature death, as in 1027, 
being the final penalty of sin); in 10 7 28 11 7 the refer¬ 
ence is to the present life; 5 14 32 may be understood 
to refer either to the future or to the present; but the 
text is probably in disorder. Inasmuch as the general 
position of Proverbs is perfectly dear on this point, a 
single couplet affirming immortality may naturally be 
regarded with suspicion. On the other hand, if the 
book be held to reeognise the doctrine, its date must be 

1 Agur (Prov. 30 2-4) merely affirms man’s incapacity to com¬ 
prehend God ; cp Cheyne, Jew. Rel . Life, 174^ 

2 In 29 18 the reference is to people in general (not to the 

Jewish people particularly) and to law or instruction in general 
(not to the Jewish Torah), and the word vision (pin) is error of 
text. 1 

3 Cheyne, however, thinks that there is a real portraiture of 
the Messiah in these passages; see his Jew. Rel. Life, 145 jf. 
Cp Toy, ‘Proverbs’ (in Internat. Crit. Comm.), and art. ‘The 
King in Jew. post-exil. writings ' (.JBL, 1899). 

4 A Messianic hope is seen by some writers (e.g., Smend, A T 
Rel.-Gesch. 491) in < 2.2if. ; this passage, however, hardly affirms 
anything more than a general trust in God's protecting power. 

5 <S’s rendering of 11 7 appears to assume immortality ; but it 
is not a rendering of our Heb., and may reflect the idea of a 
later time. 
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put very late. Of the idea of bodily resurrection (which 
was adopted by the Jews hardly earlier than the seeond 
century B.c.) there is no traee. 

The central religious conception of Proverbs is the 
fear of God, reverence for him as ruler and law-giver ; 
the sages, though philosophers, are distinctly religious. 
In chaps. 1-9 the expression 4 fear of God ’ represents 
simply an attitude ; the fear is described as the essence 
of wisdom, and its content is given in ethieal terms. 
In the remainder of the book God is regarded as the 
protector and benefactor of those who fear him. It 
must be added that, while 4 wisdom ’ in a part of 
Proverbs ( 10 - 31 ) generally means sagaeity, common- 
sense or prudenee, it has in 1-9 a peculiar religious 
or divine character which it is not easy to define with 
precision. In 8 it is both a human (w. 1-21) and a 
divine quality ( w. 22-31). 

Whether the author conceived of it as an energy pervading 
the universe, or as a faculty hreathed into man by God, or in 
some other way, it is difficult to say. For it is not shared hy 
all men, and the only statement that God bestows wisdom on 
man occurs in an interpolated passage (25-8), and does not 
accord with the rest of the book. Probably the sage did not 
define the conception to himself, but held generally that true 
wisdom could dwell in him only who lived in sympathetic and 
reverent obedience to the Lord of the world. Throughout the 
book the interest of the writers is in wisdom as such. 

The religious feeling of the sages forces them to 
identify wisdom with the divine government; the 
definition of wisdom as essentially the fear of God 
(I7), the recognition of God as absolute disposer of 
human affairs (I6133 1?3), the affirmation of the 
happiness of those who trust in him (I620), and similar 
statements, may be regarded as sincere attempts to 
harmonise the philosophical point of view with the 
national religious conviction. 1 

{e) Relation to Ecclesiasticus. —The position of 
Proverbs in the arrangement of OT books, the fact, 
that is, that it stands in the Third Canon, favours the 
view that it is late, since the other books in this canon 
are either exilic or post-exilie. But, more particularly, 
a post-exilie date is suggested by its relation to Ben- 
Sira. 2 The two books are so mueh alike in point of 
view, spirit, and contents that their relation can be 
explained only by one of two suppositions : either one 
imitates the other, or the two are produets of the same 
period. But if Ecclus. imitates Proverbs (and the 
latter is confessedly the earlier of the two), the more 
natural explanation of the fact is that they stand near 
together, just as the earlier part of Enoch and Daniel 
are near eaeh other in time as in content. 

One of the most striking of the similarities between the books 
is the fact that neither lays claim to divine inspiration, in 
contrast with the other writings (prophets and T6rah) that 
give the terms of acceptance with God. This fact indicates in 
general a post-prophetic post-legal period, 3 the period of the 
sages, who are a branch of the class of scribes, and obviously 
later than the legal development of the fifth century B.c. In 
Ecclus. ( 3 S 24-3911) learned men are distinctly recognised as a 
separate class, sharply distinguished from artisans, and their 
methods of study and their function are described at length. 
The picture of them in Proverbs is less sharply drawn, and it 
may be inferred that an interval of time, though not a very 
great one, separates the two books. 

It thus appears that, sinee the thought is substantially 
the same throughout Proverbs, the whole of the book 
in its present form is post-exilie, not earlier than the 
seeond half of the Persian period, and not later than 
the first half of the Greek period. 4 The external 

1 Cp Oort, Sjreuken ( Th.T , 1885). . A similar harmonisation 
is found in Ecclus. but not in the original Kohdleth. In the 
latter there are many harmonising additions, in Proverbs 
apparently only one, in 25-8. 

2 See Wisdom Literature, and cp Holtzmann, in Stade, 
GVI 2 292 Jf. ; Cheyne, Job and Sol., and Jew. Relig. Life, 
chap. 4 ; Montefiore in JQR 2 (1889-90). 

3 Prophetic and legal material no doubt continued to be 
produced down to the second century b.c. ; but it was frag¬ 
mentary and complementary. The creative prophetic thought 
began to die out in the sixth century, but lingered till the 
fourth ; the law-books were practically finished by the year 
400 b.c. 

4 It is understood, of course, that no little of the general 
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influences of the time, when the Jews were scattered 
and brought into intimate intellectual relations with the 
great world, combined with the natural forward move¬ 
ment of the people, led them in the direction of a 
philosophical conception of life. 

How much, in this movement, is due to Persia and how much 
to Greece, it may be hard to saythe two streams of influence 
were doubtless blended and assimilated to the fundamental 
Hebrew thought. * 1 But it would appear that, while the con¬ 
tribution of Persia was mainly in the realm of the supernatural 
(eschatology, angelology, demonology), _ that of Greece was 
mainly philosophical (identification of virtue with knowledge, 
conception of the unity of the cosmos). It is not impossible also 
that some material was taken from Egyptian sources. 2 

(/) Linguistic Character .—The vocabulary of Pro¬ 
verbs necessarily agrees largely with that of other OT 
books. Its linguistic peculiarities are partly due to the 
nature of its material, partly belong to the later usage. 3 
It is not always possible to say whether a given word 
is late-Hebrew or poetical ; for particular discussions 
reference must be made to the commentaries. In any 
case the number of words which may probably be 
regarded as post-exilic or Aramaic is not large ; 4 in 
this respect Proverbs differs from the lately-discovered 
Hebrew text of Ben-Sira. It is not clear that there are 
any Arabic or Greek words. 5 The syntactical con¬ 
structions are characterised by the curtness and com¬ 
pression which naturally belong to gnomic writing. 
The general style of the book agrees with what we 
might expect of the time when Aramaic influence was 
beginning to make itself felt, and the Hebrew was 
entering on its later stage—that is, the fourth and 
third centuries B.C. 

The custom of teaching by aphorisms and short 
discourses is illustrated by the whole of the series of 
ft Prnrp« nf J ewish philosophical works (in 

fnrmnfin which the Pirke Aboth may be included). 6 

In the fourth and following centuries 
B.C. there must have been in circulation a number of 
proverbial sayings, and out of these our Book of 
Proverbs was made up. 7 The divisions visible on the 
face of the book have been mentioned above (§5), and 
the differences between them, in content and form, 
suggest that they represent separate small collections 
(very much as in the composition of the. Psalter). The 
same fact is indicated by certain repetitions in the book. 

Where merely a line is repeated (as in 11 4 24 6), this need not 
show difference of editorship or of authorship, for a teacher 
might naturally vary his expressions. Where, however, a couplet 
occurs twice in exactly the same form (as in 188 2622 19 1 [as 
emended] 28 6 223 27 12, etc.) we may infer that the two have 
been inserted by different collectors. 8 Such comparisons do 
not, however, aid in making out the primary divisions ; for this 
we must depend on form and content. 

The central part of the book, 10 i- 22 i 6 , stands out 
by itself, but, if we may judge by the form, is really 


thought, theistic and ethical, and some of the particular illustra¬ 
tions, may be older than the fourth century ; the present form, 
however, is not popular but academic. 

1 On Jewish borrowing from other nations cp M. Lazarus, 
The Ethics 0 /Judaism (ET), 1 

2 See Erman, AZgypten, 237 f, and cp Griffith, art. * Egypt. 
Lit.’ in Library of the Worlds Best Lit . (New York, 1897). 

3 Cp the lists of words given by Driver, In trod ., and Wilde- 
boer, Die Spriiche. 

4 The following appear to be late : the plur. form 8 4 ; 

YiK!2> 15 30; ‘to utter,’ 1 5, etc.; the expression -p2 n^y, 
269, in the sense ‘come into the possession of’; mp, 83; 
and perhaps -p, 16 2, I4 and some others. Aramaic are 
the terminations m and p, and the words -q, 31 2 ; -ion> ‘sin,’ 
14 34 '> NDDi 7 20, and perhaps some others. 

6 The obscure word *ui, 21 8, may be Arab., but it is doubtful 
whether it is the right reading; cip^Ki 30 31, is error of text; 
pBNj 718 may be Gk. odotnrj, or the Gk. may come from a 
Semitic term ; 21 28, is textual error. 

6 Cp the Gk. ‘ Menander,’ and the Syriac work bearing the 
same name. The instruction in the Synoptic Gospels is of the 
same character. 

7 These would be of various times and origins, as is the case 
everywhere. . Cp Oort, in Bible for Learners [or, for Young 
People ], Bk. iii. chap. 7 ; Back in Graetz’s M onatsschrift , 1875- 
1884; Wunsche, Die Rdthselweisheit b. d. Heb ., 1883. 

8 For lists of repetitions, see Introductions and Commentaries. 
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composed of two smaller parts, lOr-l.62 and 163-2216 ; 
the second of these is mostly made up of comparisons 
and other single sentences, whilst the first employs the 
antithetic form. With the second agree 25-27 and 
part of 28 f. ; with the first agrees the other part of 
28 /. These seem to have been the earliest collections 
(ethical couplets); then came the two groups of quat¬ 
rains, 2217-24 22 and 2423-34, which, by their distincter 
mention of 1 sages ’ and the freer character of their 
material, indicate a later time ; the more elaborate 
discourses of 1-9 (omitting 2 5-8 327-35 61-19 97-12) may 
be still later; and 30 /. form an appendix. Within 
these divisions smaller sections occur (such as 163-9 
[or, 1-9] I610-15 252-7 2613-12 2723-27), which may 
well have been independent productions. Exactly when 
and how the various parts were combined into a book 
it is hardly possible to say, nor is the question very 
important; the main point is that the process prob¬ 
ably went on through the fourth and third centuries, 
and that the appendix, 30 f ., may have been added 
still later ; Agur’s dictum somewhat resembles Kohdeth, 
and the artificial tetradic form in 3O11-31 and the 
alphabetical poem, 31 10-31 suggest a late time. Apart 
from the sections and sub-sections no principle of 
arrangement of couplets and quatrains is recognisable. 1 

It thus appears that the history of ancient Hebrew 
aphoristic literature is parallel to the course of such 
„ . literary developments in other peoples— 

' , e . r ®. W it belongs to the maturest period of the 
apnorisMC nation The prove rbs of half-civilised 
1 era ure. p CO pj es ^ llot deserve to be classed as 
literature ; they are merely shrewd popular observations 
on the passing affairs of everyday life ; those broader 
and deeper observations that are more properly called 
aphorisms are the product of cultivated reflection. In 
Egypt the mature philosophical and ethical maxims 
that bear the names of Ptahhotep, Any, and others had 
their origin in one of the most flourishing periods of the 
Empire (see Egypt, § 21). Hindoo proverbial literature 
falls in a similar period in the history of Indian thought. 
The Greek proverbs ascribed to Menander are probably 
to be referred to the time that witnessed the rise of the 
great post-Platonic schools of philosophy. Similarly 
Hebrew aphoristic literature appears after the beginning 
of the philosophical movement that is introduced by the 
Book of Job ; and it maintains itself into the Talmudic 
period, that is, up to the point when the main Jewish 
literary activity, abandoning philosophy and apocalypse, 
devoted itself to the legal and ethical exposition of the 
Torah. The fall of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the 
Jews throughout the Roman Empire had as one effect 
the concentration of attention on the law, which was 
now the sole bond of union between the scattered com¬ 
munities. But, till this revolution was accomplished, 
aphoristic literature continued to be cultivated. The 
Book of Proverbs was followed by Ben-Sira ; a number 
of proverbs are found in Koh^leth ; and the sayings in 
Pirke Aboth ascribed to the great sages doubtless 
represent the period beginning in the second century 
B.c. and extending into the first two centuries of our 
era. These sayings are analogous to those that tradi¬ 
tion puts into the mouths of the ‘ seven wise men ’ of 
Greece ; philosophy arose early in Greece, late among 
the Jews. The Book of Proverbs, standing midway 
in the philosophic development, is the finest philo¬ 
sophical fruitage of the national Jewish spirit broadened 
and matured by intellectual contact with the best 
foreign thought of the time. 

i. Text and versions. —Vogel (in Scbultens), 1769; Jager, 
Observv. in Prov. Sal. vers, alex ., 1788; Schleusner, Lexi- 
conlty, 1829; Lagarde, Anmerk. z. griech . 
10. Literature. Uebers. d. Pro?’. 1863; Dyserinck, Krit. 

Schol. {Th.Ty 1883); Oort, Spreuken , 1-9 
(Th.T, 1885); Baumgartner, Etude crit. sur . . Prov ., 1890; 
Bickell (WZKM, 1891); Pinkuss, Die syr. Uebers. d. Prov . 
(ZA TWy 1894); Gratz, Exeget. stud, (in his Monaisschr. t 

1 For attempts at a determination of small sub-divisions sec 
Ewald, Delitzsch, and Chajes. 
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1884), and Emendattones, 1892*94; Nestle, art. * Bibeluber- 
setzungen,’ in Herzog-Hauck, PRE\$), and published separ¬ 
ately ; Chajes, Prov. -Stud., 1899; Kautzsch, Neb. text ofProv. 
(SPOT, 1901); Wildeboer, Dc Tijdsbespalitig des Spreuken- 
boekes, 1899. 

ii. Transl. and Comm.—Mid rash Misle, ed. Buber, 1893 ; 
Saadia, ed. Derenbourg, 1894 ; Aben Ezra, ed. Horowitz, 1884 ; 
Kashi, Aben Ezra and Levi b. Gersom are given in Giggeius, 
In Prov. Pal. Comment, trium Rabbin ., 1620; and other 
Jewish commentaries are named in Cahen, La Bible y 1847; 
H. Deutsch, D. Sprilche Sails nach d. A ujfass. i. Talm. u. 
Midr.y etc., 1885 ; Mercerius, 1573, 1651 ; Geier, 1653 . . 1725 ; 
Schultens, 1748, and ed. Vogel, 1769; Ewald, 1837, 1867; 
Hitzig, 1858; Kamphausen (in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk ), 1868; 
DeliLzsch, 1873; Keuss, Fr. ed. 1878, Germ. ed. 1894; Nowack, 
1883; Horton, 1891 ; Kautzsch, D. Neil. Schr. d. ATW, 1896; 
Wildeboer, 1897 : Frankenberg, 1898; Strackl 2 ), 1899 ; Toy, 1899 i 
Oort, Net Oude Test. y 1898-1900; M. D. Conway, liol. and 
Solomonic Lit ., 1900; Kautzsch, in SHOT, 1901. 

iii. General Works. —Bruch, Weisheitslehre d. Neb., 1851 ; 
Bois, La pocsie gnom.y etc., 1886; Cheyne, Job and Sol. y 1887 ; 
in Sem. Stud., ed. Kohut, 1897; Jew. Rel. Life, etc., 1898; 
Montefiore, Notes, etc. ( JQR , 1890); Smend, AT Rel.-gesc/t., 
1893; Pfeiffer, D. rel.-sittl. Weltanschau. d. B. d. Spr ., 1897. 

iv. Other gnomic collections. —Jennings, Prov. phil. 0/ Con¬ 
fucius. 1895; Erman, sEgypt .; Haldvy, Melanges de critique, 
etc., 1883; Jiiger (in BA), 1892; Bohtlingk, Ind. Spniche; 
M. Williams, Ituiian Wisdom ; Pirke Aboth, ed. C. Taylor ; 
Menander, eds. of Meineke and Koch ; Syriac Menander, in 
Land, A need. Syr. 1 ; Frey lag’s Meidani; Jacob, Altarab. 
Parall. z. A T, 1897 ; Malan, Proverbs , with numerous parallels 
from a great number of aphoristic collections of other peoples. 
See also The Story of A ht'kar (1898); cp Achiacharus. 

C. H. T. 

PROVINCE (provincia; etymology uncertain), in the 
Roman sense, may be defined as the department or 
sphere of duty 1 assigned to one of the higher magistrates 
(the consuls and proetors). When, however, with the 
spread of the Roman arms, the government of con¬ 
quered countries grew to be one of the most important 
duties of the higher magistrates, the term province, 
from designating the government of a conquered 
country as one particular duty of a Roman magistrate, 
came to be used generally as a designation of the 
country itself. 

It is somewhat in this sense that the word is used in 
EV to translate nana, mtdindh (apparently from x /p, 
‘judge,’ hence lit. jurisdiction) 2 for which © almost 
always has x^P a (eVapx«a in Esth. 4 n, (raTpaireia in 
Esth. 89). A division of Israel into mZdinoth is men¬ 
tioned in the time of Ahab (1 K. 20 14 jf. ; see Govern¬ 
ment, §18); midi noth of the Babylonian empire are 
alluded to in Ezek. 198 Dan. 82 (Elam), Lam. li 
(Judaea); those of the Persian empire are referred to 
with great frequency in the Book of Esther ( 1 1, etc.) ; 
the Jewish territory was one of them (Xeh. 76 Ezra, 
2 1 ; cp Governor, i ; Government, § 25 ; Persia, 
§ 1 /., Satraps ; Tirshatha). The word is also used 
in a general sense in Eccl. 58 (RV m ff- * the state’); cp 
28 . The frequent use of x&pa 111 Maccabees (where 
EV has ‘ country,’ but ‘province’ would perhaps be 
better) may be noted. 

Augustus in 27 b.c. divided the provinces into 
imperial and senatorial. Those which, from their 
proximity to the frontier or from the turbulence of their 
population, required the presence of an army were 
placed under the direct control of the emperor ; those 
which needed no troops were left to be administered by 
the senate. (1) The senatorial provinces were ruled by 
an annual governor as under the republic. Of these 
provinces Augustus ordained that Africa and Asia should 
be consular, the rest praetorian ; but all the governors 
of the senatorial provinces were now called proconsuls 
(cp Proconsul). Their powers and dignities were 
much the same as they had been under the republic, 
except that they had now no troops, or only a handful 
to maintain order. (2) The imperial provinces were 
governed by imperial lieutenants (legati Cccsaris), who 

1 In familiar language any business was called a province. 

2 In Aramaic and Arabic the cognate word means ‘city’(so, 
too, in Palm, inscriptions, but in bilinguals 'd 'ETH, ‘lovers of 
tbeircity’ [in parallelism with ‘fearers of their gods’] is repre¬ 
sented by ^tAon-droiSfy; cp Vog. Syr. Cent. 1 3. Bevan, Dan. 
220). In Arabic el-Medlna is the cily, par excellence. 
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were nominated by the emperor and held office at his 
pleasure; all of them had the power of the sword (jus 
gladii). For the administration of the finances these 
lieutenants had procurators under them, whilst the 
governors of the senatorial provinces continued to have 
qusestors as under the republic. Another class of 
imperial provinces consisted of those which from the 
physical nature of the country (as the Alpine districts), 
or the backward state of civilisation (as Mauretania 
and Thrace), or the stubborn character of the people 
(as Judsea and Egypt) were not adapted to receive a 
regular provincial constitution. These were regarded as 
domains of the emperor, and were managed by a pro¬ 
curator (in the case of Egypt by a proefect), nominated 
by and responsible to the emperor. 

The word Orapx^a. (EV ‘ province’) occurs in NT. 
In Acts 23 34 Felix asks concerning Paul in iroia s iirap- 
XeLas iariv —of which kind of province he is—whether 
provincial or senatorial. (Cilicia was probably in the 
time of Felix an imperial province; cp Cilicia, §3.) 
In 25 1 the province of Festus the procurator of Judaea 
is intended (see Government, § 30, col. 1914 ; Israel, 
§ 90, col. 2275). 

PRUNING HOOK (.TJPIB ; Apstt&non ; falx 
\_ligo in Mic.]), Is. 24 18 5 Joel 3 [ 4 ] 10 43+. See Vine 
and cp Agriculture, § 7. 

PSALM piEJp ; © Theod. ^aAmoc; Aq. mcAco- 
Ahma- Sym. coAn, ACMA; Tg. tfnrncnn ; cp Staerk, 
ZATIV xii. [1892] 94 137. On the linguistic 
affinities see BDB and Ges.-Buhl). 

The meaning of the Hebrew word is not clear. 
According to Lagarde (Or. 22 3/.), nctc, niizmor, came 
into use as a technical term of synagogue-worship, in 
contradistinction to Philldh, Phillim (nVnn, C'Vrrn), which 
was specially appropriated to the temple cult. Gratz 
(Psalmen, 79 /), with whom B. Jacob ( 7 ,aT\V \§ 
[1896] 164/.) inclines to agree, thinks that mizmor has 
no musical reference, merely indicating that a new 
psalm begins: it is equivalent therefore to ‘chapter,’ 
and, but for the carelessness of copyists, would stand 
at the head of every psalm. Delitzsch (introd. to 
Ps. 3 ) conjectures that it was an artificial expression 
coined by David. The word, which occurs exclusively 
in the headings of 56 psalms and in Ecclus. 49 1 (see 
Psalms [Book], § 1), and to which the cognate 
languages offer no corresponding terms except loan¬ 
words, is most probably—like so many other terms in 
the headings—corrupt. 

The true word must be one which by its meaning 
justifies its close connection with the phrases mS 
mp, etc., and admits of being corrupted not only into 
•vseTB but also into ye* (a corruption of a correction of 
YCtc), with which it is so often combined, and which in 
the sense of ‘ song ’ is as superfluous as hdtd in the 
sense of * psalm. ’ The required word is either 
‘marked’ (Dan. 10 21) or ctrn, ‘mark’ (Aram.). The 
Aram. N /cn corresponds to the Hcb. ppn, 1 to mark’ 
(cp. Tg., Is. IOi). ‘ Marked : Of the sons of Korah ’ 
is just what we should expect to find at the head of a 
poem transcribed from the Korahite collection, and in 
the prefix to the title we cannot be surprised to find an 
Aramaism. In Ps. 98 1, where yctc stands, we must 
supply mV, following ©, and on the analogy of Ps. 
1001, where minV (like mV) is most probably a corrup¬ 
tion of pm'V, ‘ of Jedithun.’ 

It is very possible that the familiar phrase 1 the Book 
of Jashar’ (nj?»n for which © substitutes ‘ song- 

book, ’ Y» ; n ifip, should rather be, ‘ the book of the 
marked poems’ (ctehn *isc) — i.e., the collection of 
poems whose source is indicated pn collectively). W. 
Robertson Smith considered ©’s reading certain ; it is 
at any rate probably very near the truth. 

t. k. C. 
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I. INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION 

The Book of Psalms or the Psalter, the first book of 
Hagiographa in the Hebrew Bible, 1 bears the Hebrew 

1 T'tl bde tehillim, or nsp, sepher 

tillim , ‘ the book of hymns ’ or rather 
‘songs of praise.’ 2 The singular nSm. Phillah, is 
properly the infinitive or nomen verbi of hillel , a 

verb employed in the technical language of the temple 
service for the execution of a jubilant song of praise to 
the accompaniment of music and the blare of the 
priestly trumpets (1 Ch. 16 4/. 263 2 Ch. 512 f). The 
name is not therefore equally applicable to all psalms, 
and in the later Jewish ritual the synonym hallel 
specially designates two series of psalms, 113-118 and 
146 - 150 , of which the former was sung at the three 
great feasts, the encaenia, and the new moon, and the 
latter at the daily morning prayer (see Hallel). 
That the whole book is named ‘ praises ’ is clearly due 
to the fact that it was the manual of the temple service 
of song, in which praise was the leading feature. For 
an individual psalm, however, the usual name is mizmor 
(nicto ; only in titles of psalms [except in Ecclus. 49 1]), 3 
which is applicable to any piece designed to be sung to 
a musical accompaniment. Of this word, paXfios, 
‘psalm,’ is a translation, and in the Greek Bible the 
whole book is called ‘Psalms’ (paXfMoi) or ‘Psalter’ 
(xpaXT'qpiov ). 4 The title Psalms (1 paX/ioi) or Book of 
Psalms (ftiftXos paXfiQv) is used in the NT (Lk. 20 42 
2444 ; Acts 1 20) ; but in Heb. 47 we find another title, 
namely * David. ’ 

Hippolytus tells us that in his time most Christians 

1 [The part of this article signed ‘\V. R. S.’ was originally 
written in 1886. It was, however, virtually re-indorsed in 1892 
in the seventh of the Lectures on Biblical Criticism now so often 
referred to as OT/C(^\ in which, as the author states, he has 
incorporated the main conclusions of his article. Much water 
has flowed under the bridge since 1892, and the progress of the 
critical study of other books cannot but react on that of the 
Psalms. No better starting-point, however, for the study of 
this great book could be had than the sketch here adopted as 
the introduction to our article ; and if we decline to hold it 
certain that a renewed investigation of the Psalter from the 
point of view enforced upon us by the present circumstances of 
criticism and philology would have led the writer to the same 
conclusions as in 1886, no disparagement to an enthusiastically 
admired comrade can be intended by the scholar whose signature 
is appended to the larger part of the article.] 

2 Hippol., ed. Lag., 188; Eus. HR vi. 25 2 ; Epiph. Mens, 
et Pond. § 23 ; Jerome’s preface to Psalt. juxta Hebrceos. 

3 [If the reading of the Cairo Hebrew text be correct, 
could be used of secular songs. But Haldvy, msi*] 

4 Similarly in the Syriac Bible the title is tnazmore . 


said ‘ the Psalms of David,’ and believed the whole 

9 TmHitinnnl book to be his t and even Theodore 

' . 1 of Mopsuestia accepted the Davidic 

autnorsmp. authorshjp of the Psalter as a w hoIe]. 

But this title and belief are both of Jewish origin. 
[Thus in 2 Ch. 2930 David and Asaph appear to be 
combined as joint-authors of the Psalter, and] in 
2 Macc. 213 ‘the [workings] of David’ (ra rod Aaveib) 
means the Psalter. Besides, the title of the apocryphal 
* Psalms of Solomon ’ implies that the previously existing 
Psalter was ascribed to David. [Whether, however, 
we must also assume that the psalms entitled were 
necessarily ascribed to king David, is questioned by 
Lagarde and B. Jacob, and the correctness of the 
reading th*? may be strongly doubted, as also the 
reading of the title nrz See § 12 (a) (</).] Jewish 
tradition does not make David the author of all the 
psalms ; but as he was regarded as the founder and 
legislator of the temple psalmody (1 Ch., 1it sup.; 
Ezra 3 10 Neh. 12 36 45/. Ecclus. 47 8/), so also he 
was held to have completed and arranged the whole 
book, though according to Talmudic tradition 1 he 
incorporated psalms by ten other authors : Adam, 
Melchizedek, Abraham, Moses, Heman, Jeduthun, 
Asaph, and the three sons of Korah. [Cp Driver, 
Inf rod. ( 6 \ 7 f. ; Netibauer, Studio. Biblica , 2 6-8. 
Another good authority on Jewish tradition—Dr. B. 
Jacob—writes thus : ‘ Not till quite late, according to 
the Midrash, did David take possession of the entire 
Psalter. In the second century the most important 
teachers of the Mishna still debate the questions whether 
all the psalms are by David (R. Meir), and whether 
they all refer to David (R. Elasar), or to the community 
(R. Joshua), who composed the Hallel, etc. {Pisahim, 
11 j a ). The Church fathers, too, in the earliest age 
protest against the erroneous opinion that David is the 
author of all the psalms, and seek for reasons why the 
whole Psalter is nevertheless named after him ’ (ZATIV 
16^1896], 162/).] 

With this it agrees that the [Hebrew] titles of the 
psalms name no one later than Solomon, and even he 
is not recognised as a psalmodist by the most ancient 
tradition, that of (5, which omits him from the title of 
Ps. 127 (< 5 > R inserts the name) 2 and makes Ps. 72 be 
written els Za\o[w]/xw»/ f i.e., not by but of him. 

The details of the tradition of authorship show considerable 


1 The passages are collected in Kimhi’s preface to his com¬ 
mentary on the Psalms, ed. Schiller-Szinessy, Cambridge, 1883. 

2 [The significance of this fact is changed, if jti8**e and nc.t? 
are both corruptions of the same original. See § 12.] 
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variation ; according to the Talmudic view Adam is author of the 
Sabbath psalm, 92 , and Melchizedek of Ps. 110 , whilst Abraham 
is identified with Ethan the Ezrahite (Ps. 89 ). According to 
older Jewish tradition attested by Origen, 1 Ps. 92 is hy Moses, 
to whom are assigned Pss. 90-100 inclusive, according to a 
general rule that all anonymous pieces (aveirtypa^ot, D'C'ijv) are 
by the same hand with the nearest preceding psalm whose 
author is named ; and Ps. 110 , which by its title is Davidic, 
seems to have been given to Melchizedek to avoid the dilemma 
of Mt. 22 4 if Origen’s rule accounts for all the psalms except 
1 and 2, which were sometimes reckoned as one poem (Acts 13 33 
in the Western text; Origen, /?. Berdkhoth , 9 b), and appear 
to have been ascribed to David (Acts 4 25). The opinion of 
Jerome {Prcef in Ps. lleb .) and other Christian writers that 
the collector of the Psalter was Ezra does not seem to rest on 
Jewish tradition. 


[The number of the psalms both in 0 and in MT is 
150, though the mode of arriving at this number is 
3 Number (lifferent • ^ unites 9 and 10 , 114 and 


of psalms. 


115 , and divides 116 and 147 ; the 

apocryphal psalm at the end is not 

reckoned. The oldest Jewish tradition reckoned 147 

psalms (cp Gen. 47 28) ; Pss. 9 and 10 are one, 70 and 

71 are one, 114 and 115 are one, and 117 and 1181-4 

are one, whilst 118 s begins a separate psalm (see, e.g., 

the Vienna MS described by Ginsburg, Introd. 777). 

The inaccuracy of an arrangement which divides Pss. 9 

and 10 , 42 and 43 is manifest.] 

Whatever may be the value of the titles to individual 

psalms, there can be no question that the tradition that 

4 Psalter _ tIle ^ sa * ter was collected by David is not 

a temple h * storica ^ 5 ^ or no one doubts that [at any 

handbook? rate ] some °f the psalms date from after 
liana oook . the Habylonian exile . The truth that 

underlies the tradition is that the collection is essentially 
the hymn-book of the second temple, and it was there¬ 
fore ascribed to David, because it was assumed, as we 
see clearly from Chronicles, that the order of worship 
in the second temple was the same as in the first, and 
had David as its father: as Moses completed the law 
of Israel for all time before the people entered Canaan, 
so David completed the theory and contents of the 
temple psalmody before the temple itself was built. 
When we thus understand its origin, the tradition 
becomes really instructive, and may be translated into 
a statement which throws light on several points con¬ 
nected with the book — the statement, namely, that the 
Psalter was (finally, at least) collected with a liturgical 
purpose. Thus, though the Psalms represent [according 
to the writer’s earlier view] a great range of individual 
experience, they avoid such situations and expressions 
as are too unique to be used in acts of public devotion. 
Many of the psalms are doxologies or the like, expressly 
written for the temple ; others are made up of extracts 
from older poems in a way perfectly natural in a hymn- 
book, but otherwise hardly intelligible. Such ancient 
hymns as Ex. 15 [cp Exodus, Book of, § 6 ], 
Judg. 5 1 S. 2 i-io [cp Samuel, Books of, § 3], are not 
included in the collection, though motives borrowed 
from them are embodied in more modern psalms ; the 
interest of the collector, we see, was not historical but 
liturgical. Again, the temple, Zion, the solemn feasts, 
are constantly kept in the foreground. All these points 
go to show that the collection was not only used but 
actually formed for use in the temple. 


[The preceding statement with regard to the object and use of 
the collection would probably have received from the original 
writer some qualification. Most critics 
5 . Necessary would now admit that many of the psalms 
qualification, were probably never either used in the 
temple or intended for use in the temple. 
The synagogues were ‘prayer-houses’ like the temple, and it is 
difficult to believe that prayer did not include praise ; moreover, 
the ‘ missionary psalms ’ and the so-called * Puritan psalms ’ had 
a special applicability to the Jews of the Dispersion (Che. 
OPs. 12 14363; Duhm, Psalmen , Pint. x.; Briggs, in New 
World , March 1900, 177). Duhm even thinks that many psalms 
can only have been used for private edification. At any rate, 
it is safer to call the Psalter the prayer-book and hymn-book of 


1 Opp. 2$\ 4 f ed. de la Rue; cp Hippol. ut supra; Jerome, 
Ep, CXL {ad CyPr.), and Prcrf. in Mai. 
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the (post-exilic) Jewish community 1 than to connect it as a 
whole too closely with the services in the temple. It is thus 
left open to suppose that many of the psalms 
6. I 01 the were hymns of the Dispersion (see Roy), and 
psalms. at the same time to deny that the religious 
experiences are ever purely personal. Prof. 
Robertson Smith, at a later date, qualified his original statement 
respecting ‘ individual religious experience,’ and the following 
passage {OTJCV) 189, n.) deserves to be quoted.] ‘ Some recent 
writers go so far as to maintain that in all (or almost all) the psalms, 
the speaker is Israel, the church-nation personified, so that the 
“I’ and “me” of the psalms throughout mean “we," “us,” 
the community of God’s grace and worship. So especially 
Smend in Stade’s Zeitschrift , 849^ (1888). Few will be dis¬ 
posed to go so far as Smend [who has indeed since 1888 taken 
opportunities of qualifying his original position, and in his 
Lehrbueh der A T Rel.-gesckS 2 ), 361, says that he is in essential 
agreement with Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter , 261 jf\ But 
the view that many psalms are spoken in the name of the 
community is no novelty, and can hardly be disputed. There 
is, of course, room for much difference of opinion as to the 
extent to which this method of interpreting the “ I and “ me ” 
of the psalms may be applied. Driver, hitrod .(9 366 f [389^] 
would confine it to a few psalms [but cp the fuller statement in 
ed. 6], while Cheyne (whose remarks on the bearing of the 
question on the use of the Psalter in the Christian Church will 
repay perusal) gives it a much larger range {Origin of the Psalter , 

1891, Lecture vi.).’ [On this subject see further Schnurmans 
Stekhoven, ZATW 9 [1889], 131 Jf. ; Budde, TLZ , May 14, 

1892, col. 254; Beer, Individual- und Gemeinde-Psalwen (1894); 
Coblenz, Ueb. das betende Ich in den Psalmen { 1897); H. Roy, 
Die i'0Iksgemeinde u. die Gemeinde der Frotnnien im Psalter 
(1897); D. Leimdorfer, Das Psalter-ego in den Ich-Psalmen 
(1898), and Baethgen’s commentary.] 

[It is often said that the practice of those who prepare hymn- 
books for congregational Christian use is against Smend's view, 
hymns which were originally the expression of the inward ex¬ 
perience of individuals in circumstances more or less peculiar to 
themselves being adapted to more general use by omissions, addi¬ 
tions, and. other large or small alterations. The comparison, 
however, is hazardous, the awakening of individual life in the 
Western nations since the introduction of Christianity having no 
parallel in the Semitic East. Those hymns in the OT which 
were traditionally supposed to be the effusions of individuals (1 S. 
2 1-10 Is. 38 10-20 Jon. 2 2-9 [3*10]), turn out to be nothing of the 
kind, but simply expressions of the faith of the pious community 
of Israel. The same may on the whole be affirmed of the 
‘ Psalms of Solomon.’ The truth is, that the controversy as to 
the 1 I ’ psalms is not so important as has been supposed. It is 
not a part of the larger question as to the date of the psalms, 
for the representation of a body of men as a single being is 
primitive; ‘ I ’ psalms might, if the tone of thought and the 
social background permitted, be pre-exilic. Nor does it greatly 
affect the exegesis of the psalms, except indeed when by means 
of forced interpretations Duhm and B. Jacob endow the speakers 
of the psalms with a vigorous and almost self-assertive person¬ 
ality. Between those who contend that the speaker of- a psalm 
(or of a part of a psalm) is a representative or typical pious 
Israelite, and those who regard the speaker as the community 
itself personified, there is, exegetically, but a slight difference. 
And yet this difference is not to be wholly disregarded. A 
close study of the psalms, especially in connection with a keen 
textual criticism, will probably show the greater naturalness 
(from the point of view of / T d'lkerpsychologie') of the latter way 
of accounting for the phenomena. Occasionally, of course, e.g., 
in 34 11 [12] 45 2 [ r ] 1 S if 1064_/C, there is no possible doubt 
that it is the poet himself who speaks ; but these passages are 
widely different from those about which somewhat too lively a 
dispute has arisen among critics of the Psalter. The evidence 
of the heading of Ps. 102 cannot rightly be brought against the 
view here recommended ; the 4 afflicted one ’ ('J>’) there spoken 
of is manifestly the pious community (cp ray, 61 3 77 4).] 

[The chief names on the other side 2 are those of Noldeke, B. 
Jacob, and Duhm. According to Noldeke {ZA TW 20 [1900], 
92 f), the ‘ I ’ psalms refer as a rule to the poet himself; this is 
based on the observation that in the songs in the Hebrew text 
of Ecclus. 51 2-12 and 13-29 it must be Ben Sira who speaks. 3 
Very different is the view of B. Jacob {ZATW 17 [1897], 544^), 


1 Olshausen ( Psalmen , 1853) already gives this definition of 
the Psalter ; but he does not give a clear notion of the great 
Jewish community, which, though conscious of its unity 
(symbolised even by so apparently trifling a point as the turning 
of a worshipper towards Jerusalem even when away from the 
Holy Land), was nevertheless not merely Palestinian but 
scattered in many lands. 

2 We do not mention Konig {Einl. 400), because he admits 
the representative character of most of the individuals who are 
the supposed speakers in the psalms. In Ps. 23 , however, the 
speaker, he thinks, is not the collective community (Smend), but 
a fugitive, who is cut off from visits to the temple, like David, 
according to 1 Sam. 26 19. (But surely the speaker in this and 
parallel psalms is the company of faithful Israelites and diligent 
frequenters of the temple, who formed the kernel of the post- 
exilic Judaean community.) 

3 This observation of NSldeke, however, is hardly self-evident 
so far as 51 2-12 is concerned. 
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who maintains that psalms were composed for the use of 
individuals who had some sacrificial rile to perform in the 
temple, as a means of deliverance from sickness, or as a thank- 
offering: for recovery; and goes so far as to define the Psalter 
(in opposition to Olshausen and many others) as ‘ ein Geineinde- 
opfergesangbuch—das hat uns n^D gelehrt,—ein Privat(opfer)- 
gebetbuch—das sollte T3in^ zeigen.’ To these we may add 
Duhin, who, as a commentator, represents the same tendency, 
and carries the individualising interpretation of the speakers of 
the psalms to an extreme. The objections to this view will 
appear to any student of Duhm’s always clear and consistent, 
but too often strained, exegesis. See further, §§ 16, 37.] 

'I'lie question now arises, Was the collection a single 
act, or is the Psalter made up of several older collections ? 

Here we have first to observe that in 
7 /f lhe Hebrew text the Psalter is divided 
redaction . j nto ^ ve b 00 k Si each of which closes with 
nve books. a doxology. The scheme of the whole is 
as follows : — 

Book i., Pss. 1-41 : all these are ascribed to David except 1210 
(which is really part of 9) 33 (ascribed to David in ©); doxology 
41 13. 

Book ii., Pss. 42-72: of these 42-49 are ascribed to the 
Korahites (43 being part of 42), 50 to Asaph, 51-71 to David 
(except 66 67 71 anonymous ; in © the last two [not 67 ©N] bear 
David’s name), 72 to Solomon ; doxology"*!. 18 19 followed by the 
subscription ‘ The prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended.’ 

Book iii., Pss. 73-89 : here 73-S3 bear the name of Asaph, 
84 f. S7yl that of the Korahites, 86 of David, 88 also of Heman, 
89 of Ethan ; doxology 89 52. 

Book iv., Pss. 90-106: ail are anonymous except 90 (Moses), 
101 103 (David)— © gives also 104 to David ; here the doxology 
is peculiar, ‘ Blessed be Yahwe God of Israel from everlasting and 
to everlasting. And let all the people jay Amen, Hallelujah.’ 
[On this doxology with the preceding benediction see § 17, end.] 
Book y., Pss. 107-150 : of these 108-110 122 124 131 133 13S-145 
are ascribed to David, and 127 to Solomon, and 120-134 are 
pilgrimage psalms ; © varies considerably from the Hebrew as 
to the psalms to be ascribed to David, and assigns some to 
Haggai and Zechariah ; the book closes with a group of doxo- 
logical psalms. 

The division into five books was known to Hippolytus ; 1 
but a closer examination of the doxologies shows that it 
does not represent the original scheme of the Psalter ; 
for, while the doxologies to the first three books are no 
part of the psalms to which they are attached, but really 
mark the end of a book in a pious fashion not uncommon 
in eastern literature, that to book iv., with its rubric 
addressed to the people, plainly belongs to the psalm, 
or rather to its liturgical execution, and does not, there¬ 
fore, really mark the close of a collection once separate. 

i. In point of fact, books iv. and v. have so many 
common characters that there is every reason to regard 
them as a single great group. 

ii. Again, the main part of books ii. and iii. (Ps. 
42-83) is distinguished from the rest of the Psalter by 
habitually avoiding the name Yahwe (EV the Lord) 
and using Elohim (God) instead, even in cases like Ps. 
50 7 , where ‘ I am Yahwe thy God ’ of Ex. 20 2 is quoted 
but changed very awkwardly to ‘ I am God thy God. ’ 
This is due not to the authors of the individual psalms, 
but to an editor ; for Ps. 53 is only another recension 
[with some peculiar variations 2 ] of Ps. 14, and Ps. 70 
repeats part of Ps. 40, and here Yahwe is six times 
changed to Elohim, whilst the opposite change happens 
but once. The Elohim psalms, then, have undergone 

1 ‘ The witness of Hippolytus is found in the Greek (ed. Lag., 
193 ; closely followed by Epiphanius, De Mens, et Pond. § 5 ; 
see Lagarde, Symmicta, 2 157) in a passage of which the genuine¬ 
ness has been questioned ; but the same doubt does not attach 
to the Syriac form of Hippolytus’s testimony (Lagarde, Analecta 
Syriaca , 1858, p. 86). The Greek speaks of a division into five 
books ()3i)3Aia), the Syriac of five parts or sections (menaivathe). 
The latter expression agrees best with Jerome’s statement in the 
Prologus Galeatus , ‘ David quern quinque incisionihus et uno 
volumine comprehendunt [sell. Hebraei].’ In the preface to his 
Psalt. iuxta Hebrcpos Jerome refuses to allow the expression 
‘ “ five books ” which some used ’ (OT /C( 2 ), 194, n. 1). For the 
oldest Jewish evidence Schechter (ibid.) refers to B. JCiddfishin, 
33a (‘ two-fifths of the Book of Psalms ’). 

2 [The critics are not of one mind as to the comparative merits 
of the two recensions. Delitzsch, Duhm, and Wellhausen prefer 
Ps. 14, but Hitzig, Ewald (at least in 1829, see St. Kr. 774 f\ 
Olshausen, and (lately) Budde are in favour of Ps. 53. The text 
of both ‘ recensions' is surely very defective. Bickell ( ZDMG 
26 8ii) finds in Ps. 14 the acrostic D3’H ,TK, ‘ where is God ? ’] 
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a common editorial treatment distinguishing them from 
the rest of the Psalter. And they make up the mass of 
books ii. and iii., the remaining psalms, 84-89, appearing 
to be a sort of appendix. 

iii. When we look at the Elohim psalms more closely, 
however, we see that they contain two distinct elements : 
Davidic psalms and psalms ascribed to the Levitical 
choirs (sons of Korah, Asaph). 

The Davidic collection as we have it splits the Levitical psalms 
into two groups, and actually divides the Asaphic Ps. 50 from the 
main Asaphic collection 73-83. This order can hardly be original, 
especially as the Davidic Elohim psalms [practically 51-71] have 
a separate, subscription (Ps. 72 20). But if we remove them we 
get a continuous hody of Levitical Elohim psalms, or rather two 
collections, the first Korahitic [42-49] and the second Asaphic 
[50 73-83], to which there have been added by way of appendix 
by a non-Elohistic editor a supplementary group of Korahite 
psalms [S4 /. 87 f.) and one psalm (certainly late) ascribed to 
David [86]. 

[This very attractive theory is due to Ewald, Dichter des 
alten BandesV), 1 249, who remarks that (1) the force of the sub¬ 
scription in 72 20 1 (which indicates that something quite different 
follows) now first hecomes manifest, and (2) Ps. 42-49 50 73-80 are 
now placed in a natural juxtaposition.] 

The formation of books iv. and v. is certainly later than the 
Elohistic redaction of books ii. and iii., for Ps. 108 is made up of 
two Elohim psalms (57 7-11 [8-12] 605-12 [7-14]) in the Elohistic 
form, though the last two books of the Psalter are generally 
Yahwistic. 

iv. We can thus distinguish the following steps in the 
redaction :— (a) the formation of a Davidic collection 
(book i.) with a closing doxology ; (b) a second Davidic 
collection (51-72) with doxology and subscription, and 
( c) a twofold Levitical collection (42-49, 50 73-83) ; (d) 
an Elohistic redaction and combination of ( b ) and (tr); 
(e) the addition of a non-Elohistic supplement to (d) 
with a doxology ; (/) a collection later than (</), con¬ 
sisting of books iv. v. Finally, the anonymous psalms 
1 2, which as anonymous were hardly an original part 
of book i., may have been prefixed after the whole 
Psalter was completed. We see, too, that it is only in 
the latest collection (books iv. v.) that anonymity is the 
rule, and titles, especially titles with names, occur only 
sporadically. Elsewhere the titles run in series and 
correspond to the limits of older collections. 

A process of collection which involves so many stages 
must plainly have taken a considerable time, and the 
_ - question arises whether we can fix a limit 

‘ ,. for its beginning and end, or even assign 

co ec ions. a ^ ate f or an y one sta g e G f t h e p rocess . 

i. External evidence. —An inferior limit for the final 
collection is given by the Septuagint translation. This 
translation itself, however, was not written all at once, 
and its history is obscure ; we only know, from the 
prologue to Ecclesiasticus, that the Hagiographa, and 
doubtless, therefore, the Psalter, were read in Greek in 
Egypt about 130 b. c. or somewhat later . 2 And the 
Greek Psalter, though it contains one apocryphal psalm 
at the close, is essentially the same as the Hebrew ; 
there is nothing to suggest that the Greek was first 
translated from a less complete Psalter and afterwards 
extended to agree with the extant Hebrew. It is, there¬ 
fore, reasonable to hold that the Hebrew Psalter was 
completed and recognised as an authoritative collection 
long enough before 130 B.c. to allow of its passing to 
the Greek-speaking Jews in Alexandria. Beyond this 
the external evidence for the completion of the collection 
does not carry us. 

It appears indeed from 1 Ch. 168-36 2 Ch. 641 42, that various 
psalms belonging to books iv. and v. were current in the time of 
the Chronicler, 3 —that is, towards the close of the Persian or 

1 [Ewald compares Job3140 Jer. 51 64, and Robertson Smith 
(OTJCP), 196, n. 2) refers to a parallel subscription in the Diwan 
of the Hodhalite poets (236 end), tamma hddhd walilldhi 
'l-hamdu, etc., showing that the collection once ended at this 
point. Whether the words ‘son of Jesse’ always stood at the 
end of 72 20 has been doubted ; see § 12 (d), end.] 

2 The text of the passage is obscure and in part corrupt; but 
the Latin ‘cum multum temporis ibi fuissem ’ probably expresses 
the author’s meaning. A friend has suggested to the writer that 
for (rvyxpoviaas we ought perhaps to read a-vxv'ov eyxpoyto-a?. 

3 [Duhm, however, regards the compilation in 1 Ch. 16 as the 
insertion of a later hand. Similarly, but in more cautious words, 
St. GVlInxi, n. 2. See § 17.] 
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more probably in the earlier part of the Greek period. But it is 
not certain that the psalms he quotes (Otf 105 100 18*2) already 
existed in their place in our Psalter, or that Ps. 100 even existed 
in iLs present form. 

ii. Internal evidence. —Turning now to internal 
evidence, we find the surest starting-point in the 
Levitical psalms of the Elohistic collection. These, as 
we have seen, form two groups, referred to the sons of 
Korah and to Asaph. At the beginning of the Greek 
period or somewhat later Asaph was taken to be a 
contemporary of David and chief of the singers of his 
time (Neh. 12 46 ), or one of the three chief singers 
belonging to the three great Levitical houses (iCh. 
25 1 f ). The older history, however, knows nothing of 
an individual Asaph ; at the time of the return from 
Babylon the guild of singers as a whole was called Bne 
Asaph (Ezra 241 ), and so apparently it was in the time 
of Nehemiah (Neh. 11 22 Heb. ). 1 The singers or 
Asaphites are at this time still distinguished from the 
Levites ; the oldest attempt to incorporate them with 
that tribe appears in Ex. 624 , where Abiasaph —that is, 
the eponym of the guild of Asaphites— is made one of 
the three sons of Korah. But when singers and Levites 
were fused the Asaphites ceased to be the only singers ; 
and ultimately, as we see in Chronicles, they were 
distinguished from the Korahites and reckoned to 
Gershom (1 Ch. 6 ), while the head of the Korahites is 
Heman, as in the title of Ps. 88 . It is only in the 
appendix to the Elohistic psalm-book that we find 
Heman and Ethan side by side with Asaph, as in the 
Chronicles, but the body of the collection distinguishes 
between two guilds of singers, Korahites and Asaphites, 
and is therefore as a collection younger than Nehemiah, 
but presumably older than Chronicles with its three 
guilds. 

The contents of the Korahite and Asaphic psalms 
give no reason to doubt that they really were eolleeted 
by or for these two guilds. 

(a) Both groups are remarkable from the fact that they 
hardly contain any recognition of present sin on the part 
of the community of Jewish faith — though they do 
confess the sin of Israel in the past—but are exercised 
with the observation that prosperity does not follow 
righteousness either in the case of the individual (49 73) 
or in that of the nation, which suffers notwithstanding 
its loyalty to God, or even on account thereof (44 79). 
Now the rise of the problems of individual faith is the 
mark of the age that followed Jeremiah, whilst the 
confident assertion of national righteousness under mis¬ 
fortune is a characteristic mark of pious Judaism after 
Ezra, in the period of the law but not earlier. Malachi, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah, like Haggai and Zechariali, are 
still very far from holding that the sin of Israel lies all 
in the past. 

( d) Again, a considerable number of these psalms 
(44 74 79 80) point to an historical situation which can 
be very definitely realised. They are post-exilic in their 
whole tone, and belong to a time when prophecy had 
ceased and the synagogue worship was fully established 
(748 f. ). But the Jews are no longer the obedient slaves 
of Persia ; there has been a national rising and armies 
have gone forth to battle. Yet God has not gone forth 
with them : the heathen have been victorious, blood has 
flowed like water round Jerusalem, the temple has been 
defiled, and these disasters assume the character of a 
religious persecution. 

These details would fit the timeof religious persecution under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, to which indeed Ps. 74 is referred (as a 
prophecy) in 1 Macc. 7 16 . But against this reference there is 
the objection that these psalms are written in a time of the 

1 The threefold division of the singers appears in the same 
list according to the Hehrew text of v. 17 ; but the occurrence of 
Jeduthun as a proper name instead of amusical note is suspicious, 
and makes the text of ©RNA [which suggests a twofold division ; 
see Genealogies, § 7 , ii. (a), n. 3 , but cp § 26 (c), end] preferable. 

The first clear trace of the triple choir is, therefore, in Neh. 12 24 — 
i.e., not earlier than Alexander the Great, with whom Jaddua 
( 7 '. 22 ) was contemporary. [See Ezra-Nehe.miah, § n ; 

Nehemiah, § 1.] 
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deepest dejection and yet are psalms of the temple choirs. Now 
when the temple was reopened for worship after its profanation 
by Antiochus, the Jews were victorious and a much more joyous 
tone was appropriate. Besides, if the psalms are of the 
Maccabee period, they can have been no original part of the 
Elohistic psalm-book, which certainly was not collected so late. 
But there is one and only one time in the Persian period to 
which they can be referred, viz., that of the great civil wars 
under Artaxerxes III. Ochus (middle of 4 th cent. B.C.). The 
ews were involved in these and were severely chastised, and we 
now from Josephus that the temple was defiled by the Persians 
and humiliating conditions attached to the worship there. It 
would appear that to the Jews the struggle took a theocratic 
aspect, and it is not impossible that the hopeful beginnings of a 
national movement, which proved in the issue so disastrous, are 
reflected in some of the other pieces of the collection . 1 

(c) All this carries the collection of the Elohistic 
psalm-book down to quite the last years of the Persian 
penod at the earliest, and with this it agrees—to name 
but one other point—that the view of Israel’s past 
history taken in Ps. 78, where the final rejection of the 
house of Joseph is co-ordinated with the fall of Shiloh 
and the rise of Zion and the Davidic kingdom, in¬ 
dicates a standpoint very near to that of Chronicles. 
The fusion of the separate Korahite and Asaphic psalm¬ 
books in a single collection along with the second group 
of Davidic psalms may very probably be connected with 
the remodelling of the singers in three choirs which 
Chronicles presupposes. 

(d) Now books iv. and v. are, as we have seen, later 
than the Elohistic redaction of books ii. and iii., so that 
the collection of the last part of the Psalter must, if our 
argument up to this point is sound, be thrown into the 
Greek period , and probably not the earliest part thereof. 

This conclusion (§ 8 d) is borne out by a variety of 
indications. 

i. First of all, the language of some of these psalms 
clearly points to a very late date indeed . 2 The Jews 

p had even in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 

9. Connnna- 13a4 j been in danger of forgetting their 

., f own tongue and adopting a jargon com- 
resu so ar. p 0unded XY j tb neighbouring idioms ; but 
the restorers of the law fought against this tendency 
with vigour, and with so much success that very tolerable 
Hebrew was written for at least a century longer. But 
in such a psalm as 139 the language is a real jargon , 3 
a mixture of Hebrew and Aramaic, which, in a hymn 
accepted for use in the temple, shows the Hebrew speech 
to have reached the last stage of deeay. 

ii. Again, though no part of the Psalter shows clearer 
marks of a liturgical purpose, we find that in books 
iv. and v. the musical titles [if we may follow the majority 
and admit, comparing Duhm, Psalmen, ‘Einl.,’ 30/, 
that there are musieal titles] have entirely disappeared. 
The technical terms, that is, of the temple music which are 
still recognised by the Chronicler 4 have gone out of use, 
presumably because they were already become unin¬ 
telligible, as they were when the Septuagint version was 
made. This implies a revolution in the national music 
which we can hardly explain in any other way than by the 
influence of that Hellenic culture which, from the time 

1 Ps. S3, in which Judah is threatened by the neighbouring 
states acting with the support rather than under the guidance of 
Asshur (the satrap of Syria?), is also much more easily understood 
under the loose rule of Persia than under the Greeks, and lhe 
association of Tyre with Philistia (as in S7 4 ) agrees with Pseudo- 
Scylax (see EBP) IS 809 ), who makes Ascalon a Tyrian possession. 
If this psalm has a definite historical background, which De 
Wette and Hupfeld doubt, it must be later than the destruction 
of Sidon by Ochus, which restored to Tyre its old pre-eminence 
in Phoenicia. 

2 For details as to the linguistic phenomena of the Psalms, see 
especially Giesebrecht in Stade's Zeitschr ., 1881 , p. 276 ./I The 
objections of Driver (Joum. of Phit. 11 233 ) do not touch the 
argument that such psalms as 130 [at least if MT is correctl 
belong to the very latest stage of biblical Hebrew. [See also 
Cheyne, OPs., Appendix ii., where, however, as also in Giese- 
brecht’s and Driver’s essays, due account is not taken of the 
uncertainty of MT.] 

3 [So again in OT/CP) 208 . But in arrest of judgment see 
PsA 2 ), where it is maintained that there is much corruptness in 
the traditional text.] 

4 [So according to MT of iCh. 15 20 / (RV, ‘set to Alamoth,’ 
‘set to the Sheminith ’); but see § 26 ( 06 ), and She.minith.J 
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of the Macedonian conquest, began to work such changes 
on the whole civilisation and art of the East. Cp 
Music, § 12 . 

iii. Once more, the general tone of large parts of this 
collection is much more cheerful than that of the Elohistic 
psalm-book [ 42 - 83 ]. 

It begins with a psalm (90) ascribed in the title to Moses, and 
seemingly designed to express feelings appropriate to a situation 
analogous to that of the Israelites when, after the weary march 
through the wilderness, they stood on the borders of the promised 
land. It looks back on a time of great trouble and forward to a 
brighter future. In some of the following psalms there are still 
references to deeds of oppression and violence ; but more gener¬ 
ally Israel appears as happy under the law, with such a happiness 
as it did enjoy under the Ptolemies during the third century B.c. 
The problems of divine justice are no longer burning questions ; 
the righteousness of God is seen in the peaceful felicity of the 
pious (91 92 etc.). Israel, indeed, is still scattered and not 
triumphant over the heathen ; but even in the dispersion the 
Jews are under a mild rule (106 46 ), and the commercial activity 
of the nation has begun to develop beyond the seas (107 23 ./C). 

The whole situation and vein of piety here are 
strikingly parallel to those shown in Ecclesiasticus, 
which dates from the close of the Ptolemaic sovereignty 
in Palestine. But some of the psalms carry us beyond 
this peaceful period to a time of struggle and victory. 

In Ps. 118 Israel, led by the house of Aaron—this is a notable 
point—has emerged triumphant from a desperate conflict and 
celebrates at the temple a great day of rejoicing for the unhoped¬ 
for victory; in Ps. 149 the saints are pictured with the praises of 
God in their throat and a sharp sword in their hands to take 
vengeance on the heathen, to hind their kings and nobles, and 
exercise against them the judgment written in prophecy. 

Such an enthusiasm of militant piety, plainly based 
on actual successes of Israel and the house of Aaron, 
can only be referred to the first victories of the Macca¬ 
bees, culminating in the purification of the temple in 
165 B.c. This restoration of the worship of the national 
sanctuary under circumstances that inspired religious 
feelings very different from those of any other generation 
since the return from Babylon, might most naturally be 
followed by an extension of the temple psalmody ; it 
certainly was followed by some liturgical innovations, 
for the solemn service of dedication on the twenty-fifth 
day of Chislev was made the pattern of a new annual 
feast (that mentioned in Jn. IO 22 ). Now in 1 Macc. 
454 we learn that the dedication was celebrated with 
hymns and music. In later times the psalms for the 
encaenia, or feast of dedication, embraced Pss. 30 and 
113-118 (the so-called Hallel). There is no reason 
to doubt that these were the very psalms sung in 
165 b.c. , for in the title of Ps. 30 the words 1 the song 
for the dedication of the house’ (jvan najrrvc?) which 
are a somewhat awkward insertion in the original title, 
are found also in (yp. ydrjs tov iyKaivia/iov rov 

oikov), and therefore are probable evidence of the 
liturgical use of the psalm in the very first years of the 

feast (cp, however, § 24 ). But no collection of old 

psalms could fully suffice for such an occasion, and there 
is every reason to think that the hallel , which, especially 
in its closing part, contains allusions that fit no other 
time so well, was first arranged for the same ceremony. 
The course of the subsequent history makes it very 
intelligible that the Psalter was finally closed, as we 

have seen from the date of the Greek version that it 

must have been, within a few years at most after this 
great event . 1 From the time of Hyrcanus downwards 
the ideal of the princely high priests becomes more and 
more divergent from the ideal of the pious in Israel, 
and in the Psalter of Solomon (§ 41 f) we see religious 
poetry turned against the lords of the temple and its 
worship. [Besides the more recent commentaries, cp 
Riedel’s article, ZATW\9 ( 1899 ) 169 ^ The ques¬ 
tion of the date of the final redaction will be treated 
more decisively when the text and the grouping of the 
psalms has been examined more thoroughly.] 

All this does not, of course, imply that there are not 

1 Possibly under Simon ; compare the other hallel (Ps. 146- 
150) with 1 Macc. 13 50 /. [See also OPs. nf. ; Peters, Netu 
World i June 1893 , p. 298 .] 


in books iv. and v. any pieces older than the completion 


10. Older poems 


of books ii. and iii. (§ 8 d), for the 


included ? composition of a poem and its ac¬ 
ceptance as part of the Levitical 
liturgy are not necessarily coincident in date, except in 
psalms written with a direct liturgical purpose. In the 
fifteen [so-called] ‘songs of degrees’ (Pss. 120-134) we 
have a case in point. 

According to the Mishna ( Middoth , 25 ) and other Jewish 
traditions [see Delitzsch and GralzJ these psalms were sung by 
the Levites at the Feast of Tabernacles on the fifteen steps or 
degrees that led from the women’s to the men’s court. But when 
we look at the psalms themselves we see that they must origin¬ 
ally have been a hymn-book, not for the Levites, but for the 
laity who came up to Jerusalem at the great pilgrimage feasts ; 
and the title of this_hymn-book (which can be restored from the 
titles derived from it that were prefixed to each song when they 
were taken into the Levitical connection) was simply ‘ Pilgrim¬ 
age Songs .' 1 

All these songs are plainly later than the exile ; but 
some of them cannot well be so late as the formation of 


the Elohistic psalm-book. 

The simple reason why they are not included in it is that they 
were hymns of the laity, describing with much beauty and depth 
of feeling the emotions of the pilgrim when his feet stood within 
the gates of Jerusalem, when he looked forth on the encircling 
hills, when he felt how good it was to be camping side by side 
with his brethren on the slopes of Zion 2 (133), when a sense of 
Yahwe’s forgiving grace and the certainty of the redemption of 
Israel triumphed over all the evils of the present and filled his 
soul with humble and patient hope. 

The titles which ascribe four of the pilgrimage songs to David 
and one to Solomon are lacking in the true 0, and inconsistent 
with the contents of the psalms. [In Ps. 122 the title seems to 
have been suggested by v. 5 , the true rendering of which is, ‘for 
there were set thrones of judgment, the thrones of the house of 
David.’ 3 ] 

[Of the titles of other pieces in book v. ] the name of 
Moses in Ps. 90 and that of David in Pss. 101 103 
108-110 138-145 are better attested, because found in 
<5 as well as in the Hebrew, and therefore probably 
as old as the collection itself. But where did the last 


collectors of the Psalms find such very ancient pieces 
which had been passed over by all previous collectors, 
and what criterion was there to establish their genuine¬ 
ness? No canon of literary criticism can treat as 
valuable external evidence an attestation which first 


appears so many centuries after the supposed date of 
the poems, especially when it is confronted by facts so 
conclusive as that Ps. 108 is made up of extracts from 
Pss. 57 and 60, and that Ps. 139 is marked by its language 
as one of the latest pieces in the book. The only 
possible question for the critic is whether the ascription 
of these psalms to David was due to the idea that he 
was the psalmist par excellence , to whom any poem of 
unknown origin was naturally ascribed, or whether we 
have in some at least of these titles an example of the 
habit so common in later Jewish literature of writing in 
the name of ancient worthies. In the case of Ps. 90 it 
can hardly be doubted that this is the real explanation, 
and the same account must be given of the title in Ps. 
145, if, as seems probable, it is meant to cover the 
whole of the great hallel or tHhillah (Pss. 145-150), 
which must, from the allusions in Ps. 149, as well as 
from its place, be almost if not quite the latest thing in 
the Psalter. 

For the later stages of the history of the Psalter we 
have, as has been seen (§ 8/.), a fair amount of circum- 
. n % stantial evidence pointing to conclu- 
’ * s i° ns of a pretty definite kind. The 

. approximate dates which their contents 

psa ms. suggest for the collection of the 
Elohistic psalm-book [42-83] and of books iv. and v. 
confirm one another, and are in harmony with such 
indications as we obtain from external sources. But, 
in order to advance from the conclusions already reached 


1 rndivert Tc (nSj *0 as in Ezra 7 9 ) seems to be properly a 
plural [meaning, ‘the songs of Pilgrimage’] like jtqnh jy;j. 
[Cp, however, § 12 (<?).] 

2 [For the writer’s interesting explanation of 133 2 /. see 
OTJCV) , 212 , note.] 

3 OTJCP), 213 . 
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to a view of the history of the Psalter as a whole, we 
have still to consider the two great groups of psalms 
ascribed to David in books i. and ii. Both these groups 
appear once to have formed separate collections and in 
their separate form to have been ascribed to David ; for 
in book i. every psalm, except the ntroductory poems 
Ps. 1 f. and the late Ps. 33, which may have been 
added as a liturgical sequel to Ps. 32, bears the title ‘ of 
David,’ and in like manner the group Pss. 51-72, though 
it contains a few anonymous pieces and one psalm which 
is either ‘of’ or rather, according to the oldest tradition, 
'for Solomon’ (cp § 12 , ad init. ), is essentially a 
Davidic hymn-book, which has been taken over as a 
whole into the Elohistic Psalter, even the subscription 
7 2 20 not being omitted, Moreover, the collectors of 
books i.-iii. knew of no Davidic psalms outside of these 
two collections, for Ps. 86 in the appendix to the Elohistic 
collection is merely a cento of quotations from Davidic 
pieces with a verse or two from Exodus and Jeremiah. 
These two groups [3-41 51-72], therefore, represented 
to the collectors the oldest tradition of Hebrew psalmody ; 
they are either really Davidic or they passed as such. 

This fact is important; but its weight may readily be 
over-estimated, for the Levitical psalms comprise poems 
of the last half-century of the Persian empire, and the 
final collection of books ii. and iii. may fall a good deal 
later. Thus the tradition that David is the author of 
these two collections comes to us, not exactly from the 
time of the Chronicler, but certainly from the time when 
the view of Hebrew history which he expresses was in 
the course of formation. It is not too much to say 
that that view—which to some extent appears in the 
historical psalms of the Elohistic Psalter [42-83] — im¬ 
plies absolute incapacity to understand the difference 
between old Israel and later Judaism, and makes almost 
anything possible in the way of the ascription of com¬ 
paratively modern pieces to ancient authors. 

Nor will it avail to say that this uncritical age did not 
ascribe the psalms to David but accepted them on the 
ground of older titles, for it is hardly likely that each 
psalm in the Davidic collections had a title before it was 
transferred to the larger Psalter ; and in any case the 
titles are manifestly the product of the same uncritical 
spirit as we have just been speaking of, for not only are 
many of the titles certainly wrong, but they are wrong in 
such a wav as to prove that they date from an age to 
which David was merely the abstract psalmist, and which 
had no idea whatever of the historical conditions of his 
age. [But cp § 45 .] 

(rt) For example, Pss. 20 /. are not spoken by a king, but ad¬ 
dressed to a king by bis people ; Pss. 0 27 allude to the temple 
(which did not exist in David’s time), and the author of the 
latter psalm desires to live there continually. Even in the older 
Davidic psalm-book [3-41] there is a whole series of hymns in 
w hich the writer identifies himself with the poor and needy, the 
righteous people of God suffering in silence at the hands of the 
wicked, without other hope than patiently to wait for the inter¬ 
position of Yahwe (Pss. 12 25 37 /. etc.). Nothing can he farther 
removed than this from any possible situation in the life of the 
David of the hooks of Samuel ; and ( \b ) the case is still worse in 
the second Davidic collection [51-72], especially where we have 
in the titles definite notes as to the historical occasion on which 
the poems are supposed to have been w'ritten. To refer Ps. 53 
to I >oeg, Ps. 54 to the Ziphites, Ps. 51* to David when watched 
in his house by Saul, implies an absolute lack of the very 
elements of historical judgment. Even the bare names of the 
old history were no longer correctly known w hen Abimelech (the 
Philistine king in the stones of Abraham and Isaac) could be 
substituted in the title of Ps. 34 for Achish, king of Gath. 

In a word, the ascription of these two collections to 
David has none of the characters of a genuine historical 
tradition. [On the whole question cp § 25 .] 

At the same time it is clear that the two [Davidic] 
collections do not stand on quite the same footing. 
The Elohistic redaction — the change in the names of 
God — extends only to the second [51-72]. Now the 
formation of the Elohistic Psalter [42-83] must have 
been an official act directed to the consolidation of the 
liturgical material of the temple, and if it left one of the 
so-called Davidic collections untouched the reason must 


have been that this collection had already a fixed 
liturgical position. In other words, book i. is the oldest 
extant liturgy of the second temple, whilst there is no 
evidence that the Davidic psalms of book ii. had a 
fixed liturgical place till at least the close of the Persian 
period. 

And now the question arises: May we suppose that 
the oldest liturgy of the second temple was also the 
liturgy of the temple of Solomon? 

i. We have it in evidence that music and song ac¬ 
companied the worship of the great sanctuaries of 

12. Book i. not north f™ , f le > in the eighth century 
ore-exilic B,a ( Am - 52 3)l bul from the con- 
* ' text it appears probable that the 

musicians were not officers of the temple, but rather the 
worshippers at large (cp Am. 65 ). So it certainly was 
in the days of David (2 S. 65 ) and even of Isaiah ( 3 O 29 
[but 3 O 27-33 may be a later insertion, see Isaiah (Book), 
§ 12 ^]); the same thing is implied in the song of 
Hezekiah (Is. 3820) ; and in Lam. 27 the noise within the 
sanctuary on a feast-day which affords a simile for the 
shouts of the victorious Chaldceans suggests rather the 
untrained efforts of the congregation than the disciplined 
music of a temple choir. The allusion to * chambers of 
singers’ in Ezek. 4 O 44 is not found in the text of <5, 
which is justified by the context , 1 and the first certain 
allusion to a class of singers belonging to the sacred 
ministers is at the return from Babylon (Ezra 241 ). The 
way in which these singers, the sons of Asaph, are spoken 
of may be taken as evidence that there was a guild of 
temple singers before the exile ; but they cannot have 
been very conspicuous or we should have heard more 
of ihem. 

ii. The historical books, as edited in the captivity, 
are fond of varying the narrative by the insertion of 
lyrical pieces, and one or two of these—the * passover 
song’ (Ex. 15) and perhaps the song from the book of 
Jashar ascribed to Solomon (see OTJCW, 434 ; Jasher, 
Book of, § 3 )—look as if they were sung in the first 
temple ; but they are not found in the Psalter, and, 
conversely, no piece from the Psalter is used to illustrate 
the life of David except Ps. 18, and it occurs in a section 
which can be shown to be an interpolation in the original 
form of 2 S. 


iii. These facts seem to indicate that even book i. of 
the Psalter did not exist when the editing of the historical 
books was completed, and that in music as in other 
matters the ritual of the second temple was completely 
reconstructed. Indeed, the radical change in the religious 
life of the nation caused by the captivity could not fail 
to influence the psalmody of the sanctuary more than 
any other part of the worship. 

(a) The book of Lamentations marks an era of profound im¬ 
portance in the religious poetry of Israel, and no collection 
formed before these dirges were first sung could have been an 
adequate hymn-book for the second temple. In point of fact, 
the notes struck in the Lamentations ( 7 .^.) and in Is. 40-fi6 
meet our ears again in not a few psalms of book i., e.g. y Ps. 22 
25, where the closing prayer for the redemption of Israel in a 
verse additional to the acrostic perhaps gives, as Lagarde 
suggests ( Symtnicta , 1 107 ), the characteristic post-exile name 
Pedael as that of the author ; 2 Ps. 31, with many points of resem¬ 
blance to Jeremiah ; Ps. 34 /. where the ‘ servant of Yahwe ’ 3 is 
the same collective idea as in Deutero-Isaiah ; and Pss. 38 41. 
The key to many of these psalms is that the singer is not an 
individual but, as in Lam. 3, the true people of God represented 
as one person ; and only in this way can we do justice to expres¬ 
sions which have always been a stumbling-block to those who 
regard David as the author. 

( b ) At the same time, other psalms of the collection treat the 
problems of individual religion in the line of thought first opened 
by Jeremiah. Such a psalm is 39, and above all Ps. Iti. Other 
pieces, indeed, may well be earlier. When we compare Ps. 8 
with Job “it/, [on the text of which cp Job (Book), § 5 ], we 


1 [For ‘singers,’read D\PT^, ‘ two,’with Hitz., Smend, 

etc.; point nir^.] 

2 [Lagarde makes a similar suggestion for Ps. 34, where the 
additional verse begins with nirv HTE- See Rahlfs, und 
Ijy in den Psahnen, 41, and cp Pedaiah.] 

3 [This involves reading in 34 22 tally for VH 2 £.] 
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can hardly doubt that the psalm lay before the writer who 
gave its expressions so bitter a turn in the anguish of his 
soul, and Ps. 20 f. plainly belong to the old kingdom. But on 
the whole it is not the pre-exilic pieces that give the tone to 
the collection. 

Whatever the date of this or that individual poem, 
the collection as a whole—whether by selection or 
authorship—is adapted to express a religious life of 
which the exile is the presupposition. Only in this way 
can we understand the conflict and triumph of spiritual 
faith, habitually represented as the faith of a poor and 
struggling band living in the midst of oppressors and 
with no strength or help save the consciousness of loyalty 
to Yahwe, which is the fundamental note of the whole 
book. 

Whether any of the older poems really are David’s is a question 
more curious than important, as, at least, there is none which 
we can fit with certainty into any part of his life. If we were 
sure that 2 S. 22 was in any sense part of the old tradition of 
David's life, there would be every reason to answer the question 
in the affirmative, as has been done by Ewald ; but the grave 
doubts that exist on this point throw the whole question into 
the region of mere conjecture. 

[Driver remarks (tntrod.ft), 380 ), ‘The generality of 2 S. 22 1 
detracts considerably from its value: there was no “day” on 
which Yahwe delivered David “out of the hand of Saul.” 
Contrast 2 S. 1 17 .’] 

The contents of book i. make it little probable that 
it was originally collected by the temple ministers, whose 
hvmn-book it ultimately became. The singers and 
Levites were ill provided for, and consequently irregular 
in their attendance at the temple, till the time of 
Nehemiah, who made it his business to settle the 
revenues of the clergy in such a way as to make regular 
service possible. With regular service a regular liturgy 
would be required, and in the absence of direct evidence 
it may be conjectured that the adoption of the first part 
of the Psalter for this purpose took place in connec¬ 
tion with the other far-reaching reforms of Ezra and 
Xehemiah, which first gave a stable character to the 
community of the second temple. In any case these 
psalms, full as they are of spiritual elements which can 
never cease to be the model of true worship, are the 
necessary complement of the law as published by Ezra, 
and must be always taken along with it by those who 
would understand what Judaism in its early days really 
was, and how it prepared the way for the gospel. 

The second Davidic collection, which begins with a 
psalm of the exile (Ps. 51 ; see the last two verses), 

13 Date of conta ’ ns some pieces which carry us 

to a date decidedly later than 

second Davidic ... f " ,, 

,, that of Nehemiah. Thus Ps. 6827 

collection. . . 

represents the worshipping congrega¬ 
tion as drawn partly from the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
and partly from the colony of Galilee [so Well hausen]. 
In several psalms of this collection, as in the Levitical 
psalms with which it is coupled, we see that the Jews 
have again begun to feel themselves a nation, not a 
mere municipality, though they are still passing through 
bitter struggles ; and side by side with this there is a 
development of Messianic hope, which in Ps. 72 takes 
a wide sweep, based on the vision of Deutero-Isaiah. 
All these marks carry 11 s down for this as for the other 
collections of the Elohistic Psalter [42-83] to the time 
when passive obedience to the Achamienians was inter¬ 
rupted. Several points indicate that the collection was 
not originally formed as part of the temple liturgy. 
The title, as preserved in the subscription to Ps. 72 20, 
was not ‘Psalms’ [though (5 gives vfxvoi = niWin 1 ] but 
4 Prayers of David.’ Again, while the Levitical psalms 
were sung in the name of righteous Israel, of which, 
according 10 the theory of the second temple, the priestly 
and Levitical circles were the special holy representa¬ 
tives, these Davidic psalms contain touching expressions 
of contrition and confession (51 65). And, while there 
are direct references to the temple service, these are 
often made from the standpoint, not of the ministers 
of the temple, but of the laity who come up to join 

1 [Gratz and T. K. Abbott accept this reading.] 
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in the solemn feasts or appear before the altar to fulfil 
their vows (Ps. 546 55 14 63 6613 , etc.). Moreover, the 
didactic element so prominent in the Levitical psalms 
is not found here. 

Such is the fragmentary and conjectural outline 
which it seems possible to supply of the history of the 
14 . wh 11 A two Davidic collections, from which it 
Davidic a PP ears that the name of David which 

they bear is at least so far appropriate 
as it marks the generally non-clerical origin of these 
poems. The positive origin of this title must be 
sought in another direction and in connection with 
book i. From the days of Amos, and in full ac¬ 
cordance with the older history, the name of David 
had been connected with musical skill and even the 
invention of musical instruments (Amos 65 [but cp 
David, § 13 , n. 3 , col. 1034 ]). In the days of 
Nehemiah, though we do not hear of psalms of David , 1 
we do learn that instruments of the singers were 
designated as Davidic, and the epithet 4 man of God' 
(Neh. 1236 ) probably implies that, agreeably with this, 
David was already regarded as having furnished psalms 
as well as instruments. But it was because the temple 
music was ascribed to him that the oldest liturgy came 
to be known in its totality as 4 Psalms of David,’ and 
the same name was extended to the lay collection of 
4 Prayers of David,’ while the psalms whose origin was 
known because they had always been temple psalms 
were simply named from the Levitical choirs, or at a 
later date had no title. 

[At the close of his monograph on the Titles of the 
Psalms according to early Jewish authorities [Studio. 
Biblica, 257 ) Xeubauer writes thus :— 

1 From all these different expositions of the titles of the Psalms 
it is evident that the meaning of them was early lost ; in fact, 
the LXX and the other early Greek and Latin 
15. Technical translators offer no satisfactory explanation 
terms in titles. °f most of them. Of the best Jewish com¬ 
mentators like I bn Ezra and David Kimhi, 
the former treats them as the opening words of popular melodies, 
the other as names of instruments, both confessing that the real 
meanings are unknown. Saadyah is no more successful; the 
Karaitic writers refer them mostly to the present exile, which is 
more Midrashic than the Mid rash upon which the Targum is 
based. Immanuel [of Rome, the friend of Dante] and Remokh 
[of Barcelona] put Averroism in them and in the Psalms. The 
Syriac headings are a comparatively late production and 
arbitrary. Thus, when all traditional matter is exhausted, the 
only remaining resource is the critical method, which, however, 
on the present subject has as yet made no considerable progress ’ 
(see § 26 ). 

On musical notes like Neginoth, Sheminith, etc., no 
suggestion is offered either in the EB article on the 
Psalms or in O l'JO' 2 K On one point, however, the 
writer had reached a definite opinion (cp OTJ0 2) 209 ), 
viz., that a number of the psalms were set to melodies 
named after popular songs , 2 and that of one of these 
songs, beginning n*ncTr 8 »x (see titles of Pss. 57 58), a 
trace is still preserved in Is. 658 (see OTJC^K 209 , and 
cp Al-taschith).] 

From this [interesting feature in some of the musical 
titles] we may infer that the early religious melody of 
Ti f Israel had a popular origin, and was closely 
. . 1 connected with the old joyous life of the 

psa ms m nat j on From the accounts of the musical 
P * services of the Levites in Chronicles no 
clear picture can be obtained or any certainty as to the 
technical terms used [cp Neubauer, as above, § 15 ]. 
From Theophrastus (ap. Porph., De Abstin. 226 ) — 
perhaps the first Greek to make observations on the 
Jews—we may at least gain an illustration of the original 
liturgical use of Pss. 8 134. He speaks of the worshippers 
as passing the night in gazing at the stars and calling 
on God in prayer, words suggestive rather than strictly 
accurate. Some of the Jewish traditions as to the use 

1 I.c., not in the parts of the book of Nehemiah which are by 
Nehemiah himself. 

2 Compare the similar way of citing melodies with the prep. 
'al or 'at kata, etc., in Syriac (Land, Anccd ., 4; Ephr. Syr., 
Hymni , ed. Lamy). [Cp OTJC( 2 ) l.c.] 
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of particular psalms have been already cited ; it may be 
added that the Mishna ( Tamui 7 3) assigns to the 
service of the continual burnt-offering the following 
weekly cycle of psalms,—( 1 ) 24, ( 2 ) 48, { 3 ) 82, ( 4 ) 94, 
( 5 ) 81, ( 6 ) 93, (Sabbath) 92, as in the title. [Cp 
Neubauer, op. cit., p. 4 ; Herzfeld, G VI 3 x 63 Griitz, 
MG \VJ 27217 ff. The notice in the Mishna is in 
the main confirmed by the LXX, which for most of 
these psalms mentions the appointed day of the week 
in the title; the exceptions are 82 and 81. It is 
remarkable that in the Hebrew text only the psalm for 
the Sabbath is indicated, which may confirm the view 
mentioned below (§ 26 [ 26 ]) that nntrn nr 1 ? is a corruption 
of rn'ce ,s — i.e. t perhaps ‘of the Ethanites.’] 

Many other details are given in the treatise SCphtrim ; 
but these for the most part refer primarily to the 
synagogue service after the destruction of the temple. 
For details on the liturgical use of the Psalter in 
Christendom the reader may refer to Smith’s Diet. Chr . 
Ant ., s.v. 4 Psalmody.’ W. K. S. 

II. SURVEY OF RECENT CRITICISM 

If Kautzseh’s statement of the case in his Outline of 
the History of the Literature of the OT ( 1898 , with 
.p , which some pages from his pen in Th. 

\ criticism Studm Um Krit ' 18911 pp ’ 577 ma ^ 

• " be compared) is correct, no very striking 

progress has been made in the criticism of the Psalter 
since the first publication of Robertson Smith’s article. 
That there are some pre-exilic pieces in the collection, 
though none that can plausibly be shown to be Davidic, 
was stated in 1886 in this article, and Prof. Kautzsch 
does little more than restate it. These are his words, 
as given by the translator of his excellent work (p. 
343) ; — 

‘ Our present Psalter in all probability contains a fair number 
of pre-exilic songs or fragments of songs. To say nothing of 
the so-called Royal Psalms, ‘20 21 45, which can only be under¬ 
stood as songs from before the exile, or of the manifold traces 
of antique phraseology, one circumstance in particular supports 
this. Such energetic denial of the necessity of the sacrificial ritual 
as is found in 40 7 [ 6 ] 508 jf. and 51 in[i 6 [f. (softened down with 
much trouble by the liturgical addition, v. 20 [t 8 ]yC)could not have 
found its way into the temple hymn-book till the psalms which 
contain it had long been clothed with a kind of canonical 
dignity’(p. 143 ). 

Elsewhere (p. 145 f .) Kautzsch admits isolated 
Maccabaean psalms in the second collection (Pss. 42-89) 
and a larger number in the third (Pss. 90-150). He 
makes no reference, however, to the existence of an 
imperfectly solved problem, and here Robertson Smith’s 
article is superior to the Outline. 

It must be admitted that several of the best-known 
scholars agree on the main point (pre-exilic psalms) 
with Kautzsch. Thus Konig [Einl. 401 ff.) recognises 
the Davidic origin 1 of some psalms as historically 
probable (!), and as careful a scholar, Driver (hit rod. ( 6 J 
380 , 384 ff. ), recognises certain pre-exilic psalms, 

beginning with 21S202I, and ending with 101110. 
Among American scholars we find J. P. Peters express¬ 
ing the opinion 2 that not only Ps. 20 21, but even 
4 perhaps the greater part ’ of book i. of the Psalms, is 
pre-exilic, and that some at least of the psalms of the 
Korahite and Asaphite collections are based on old 
Israelite originals, Pss. 42 and 46 being ultimately de¬ 
rived from the N. Israelitish temple of Dan, and Pss. 
77 b 80 and 81 from that of Bethel (!). Dr. Peters is 
also of opinion that Davidic psalms, edited, adapted, 
added to, and subtracted from, and therefore hardly 
to be identified, survive in our Psalter. 

Kirkpatrick 3 represents a less original type of 

1 When Konig states that OPs. 193 f. 205 admits a Davidic 
element in Ps. 18 he is evidently under a misunderstanding, as 
will appear from the phrases in OPs. (‘inspired by the teaching 
of the higher prophets’; 4 inconsistent with Davidic author¬ 
ship.’) 

2 New World , June 1893 , pp. 3 03 f 

3 Divine Library of the OT ( 1891 ), 150-152 ; Book of Psalms 
( 1891 - 1895 ), Introd. xxxii f. ; also pp. 14 , 20 , 73 , etc. 
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traditionalism. In his commentary he repeatedly speaks 
of more or less probable, or even certain, Davidic 
psalms. Elsewhere he refers for pre-exilic psalms in 
the first place to the royal psalms, and to the psalms of 
praise for the deliverance of Jerusalem (46 48 75 76), 
which can ’ securely (?) be claimed for the age of the 
kingdom,’ and which 4 may carry many others with 
them,’ also to the phrase 4 the sweet psalmist (!) of 
Israel,’ which he accepts as the true meaning of 2 S. 23 ie, 1 
and to the improbability (?) that late psalmists could 
write fairly good Hebrew. 

Budde is more cautious. He expresses the view 
( 1892 ) that many pre-exilic elements must have passed 
4 into the flesh and blood of the post-exilic temple- 
poetry,’ though he says that he does not feel at all 
bound to indicate them , 2 and ( 1899 ) that many psalms 
4 were the expression of such a relation (viz., of bliss¬ 
ful intercourse with God) before the community ever 
appropriated them. ’ 3 

Wildeboer ( LctterkundeW [ 1893 ], 306 ) says: 4 Though 
it is not possible to tell with certainty which psalms are 
pre-exilic, and what form they originally had, it is most 
probable that, especially out of the oldest of the col¬ 
lections which form the foundation of our Psalter, some 
have been transferred to our Psalter.’ 

Such are the judgments of the chief critics who 
support Kautzsch. One of them, however (Budde), 
gives him only a qualified assent, and it may now be 
added that Wellhausen, ‘ the William Tell of critics,’ 
makes up by his consistency for the hesitation of some 
of his colleagues. In the notes to the English version 
of the psalms in SPOT ( 1898 ), this eminent scholar 
repeats the substance of a sentence which he inserted in 
Bleek’s Einleitung in das A TW, in these emphatic 
words : — 

4 It is not a question whether there he any post-exilic psalms, 
hut rather, whether the psalms contain any poems written before 
the exile. The strong family likeness which runs through the 
Psalms forbids our distributing them among periods of Israel¬ 
itish history widely separated in time and fundamentally unlike 
in character ’ ( 163 ). 

Duhm, too, in a work to which no one can deny the 
merit of acuteness (Psa/men, 1899 ), has altogether 
broken with the critical hypothesis of pre-exilic psalms ; 
and so too has the present writer, who in 1891 only 
with some hesitation admitted Ps. 18 to be late pre- 
exilic — a concession long since retracted, though in 
1896 he held it to be not impossible 4 that some of the 
psalms (in an earlier form) were written in Babylonia 
before the Return—/.<?., between 538 and 432 , the 
date of the return of the Golah, according to Kosters. ’ 4 

At the same time, it is only too plain that even the 
advanced criticism represented by Wellhausen and 
Duhm is to a large extent only provisional. Negatively, 
the position of these scholars may rightly seem to them 
secure ; but positively, they would be the first to admit 
that often they do but see in twilight. Duhm, for 
instance, whose criticism of the text is often so un¬ 
methodical, cannot feel equal confidence about all the 

1 Can it be probable that the composition of sweet songs for 
Israel’s use would he made parallel to the having received the 
sacred unction as king? Even if we read JTTDT (Ges.-Bu., W. 
R. Smith ?), and rendered ‘the sweet musician of Israel,’ we 
should only gain a parallelism (not phraseological) with 1 S. 16 16 ; 
there would still be no parallelism with 2 S. 23 id. 4 The favourite 
of the songs of Israel ’ (Klost., Kittel) is syntactically easier, but 
still not parallel to d. ©ba seems to have found a difficulty in 
D'JrU (eutrpe 7 rets \pa\/xoL 'larparjK). The parallel opening of 
Balaam’s third and fourth oracles suggests HCK £DC : , and 
this would fit in well with v. 2 . 

2 TLZ y May 14 , 1892 , col. 252 , In Exp. T. 12 ( 1901 ) 288 he 
says that, in his opinion, 1 the majority of the psalms will have 
passed through a whole series of phases before reaching their 
present form.’ This opens the door to a large acceptance of 
pre-exilic elements, and seems an exaggeration ; at least, the 
evidence adduced in Budde’s discussion of Pss. 14 and 53 seems 
hardly to warrant the hypothesis, so far as this psalm in its 
twofold form is concerned. 

3 Petition of Israel to the Exile , 198 . 

4 ‘The Book of Psalms,’ etc., in Semitic Studies in Memory 
of A. Kohut ( 1897 ), p. 115 , Date of essay, 1896 . 
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details of his system. According to him, the oldest 
psalm, among those which have a clearly defined date, 
is 137, which has been adapted from a popular song, 
written during the Babylonian exile. Yet, strange to 
say, Duhm cannot mention any psalm which specially 
suggests the Persian period for its composition. On 
the other hand he assigns not a few psalms to the pre- 
Maccabrean Greek period—viz., 3 4 11 16 42-43 (23 
27a?) 46 48 51 (?) 52 62 76 87 (?); to the Maecaboean 
struggle, 12 (?) 13 (?) 24^ (?) 35 44 55 69 a 74 77 79 83 
118 149; to the time of the Asmonoean high priests, 
60</ 66a 606 85 99 101 110i - 4 ; 2 18 (144a and b), 20 
21 45 61 63 68 72 84£ 89 132, and a large number of 
psalms, including 9 10 14 56 57 58 59 64 82 92 94 140 
(psalms which, he thinks, show a remarkable resemblance 
to the ‘Psalms of Solomon’) to the Pharisees as 
opponents of the Asmonaeans. This goes far beyond 
the views of Wellhausen (‘ Psalms,’ SPOT , 1898 ), and 
those enunciated by the present writer in 1891 ( Origin 
of the Psalter). 

Evidently the criticism of the psalms is still only in a 
vigorous youth. There are still some critics who hold 
n pre-exilic and even Davidie elements in 
* , the Psalter to be possible or even probable, 
Maccabsean and while Budde _i Briggs, * and 0 ort» 

P sa * have expressed considerable scepticism as 
to the feasibleness of dating individual psalms, the 
present writer in 1891 and Duhm quite recently have 
thought it to be often possible as well as desirable to 
search for a probable historical setting of psalms, many 
of the psalms being clearly the offspring of moods 
produced by definite historical circumstances. As to 
Maeeabaean psalms, which are certainly by no means 
inconceivable , 4 whilst Konig ( Einl . 403 ) can only see 
his way to recognise one Maeeabaean psalm—viz., 74— 
many (e.g. , Baethgen, Kautzseh, and Cornill) declare 
that, at any rate, Pss. 44 74 79 and 83 must be early 
Maeeabaean , 5 and Merx ( Festschrift zu Ehren von D. 
Chwolson , 1899 , pp. 198 ^) undertakes to show that 
even in book i. there are manifest traces of Maeeabaean 
transformation of earlier psalms, whilst Ps. 2 itself is of 
the very latest period. Driver (p. 385 ) appears to 
stand nearer to Kautzseh than to Konig; the only 
member of the group of four psalms which he omits is 
Ps. 44 , 6 but he allows (p. 389 ) the attractiveness of 
Robertson Smith’s Ochus-theory (§ 23 ). It is difficult, 
however, to separate Ps. 44 from Pss. 74, 79, and 83, 
though certainly there are excellent grounds for question¬ 
ing its unity. If we accept MT as substantially correct 
(against which see § 28 ), it would seem that we must 
either, with Robertson Smith, assign 44 (or rather 44^), 
74 (or rather 74 a), 79 and 83, to the time of Arta- 
xerxes 111. Ochus, or (since the evidence for that king's 
oppression of the Jews is defective [see § 23 ]) follow the 
majority of critics and make them Maccabman. To 
the latter course Prof. Scheehter would object that the 
parallelisms between Ps. 44 18 [ 19 ] and Ecclus. 46nc 
and between Ps. 74 10 f 13 and Ecclus. 366 f 10 
exclude a Maeeabaean origin . 7 Of these, the first is 


1 TLZ, 14th May 1892, col. 254 ; that Budde should guard 
himself from an extreme statement, was only to be expected. 

2 Xeiv World , March 1900, p. 176. 

3 In a passage attached to the posthumous essay of Rosters 
on the Psalms of Solomon (1898), p. 33. 

4 The vague phrase ra a\\a. narpia £i£Aia (not ayia) in the 
Prologue to Ecclesiasticus permits us to hold that the canon of 
the Kethublm was still open. On ra rov SaviS, 2 Mace. 2 13, 
see Wildeboer, Net Ontstaan van den Kanon des Ouden Ver- 
bondsfi), 137 (a collection of Davidie psalms, such as 3 - 41 ). 

5 Even Delitzsch held 74 and 79 to be Maccabsean (cp 
OPs. 103). 

6 Ps. 83 , however, he includes doubtfully. 

7 Wisdom 0/ Ben Sira (Cambridge, 1899), pp. 26, 37. 
Scheehter overlooks the conventionality of psalm-composition. 
It would have been better to quote passages from works in 
which the difficulties referred to were expressly dealt with, 
except of course so far as relates to Ben Sira. There is no 
more characteristic doctrine of the early Judaism than the 
typical character of the early Jewish history. The psalmists 
knew it well, and acted upon it. 
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of no significance. With regard to the remaining 
parallelisms it would be permissible to suppose that the 
impassioned prayer in Ecclus. 36 1 - 17 , together with 
35 18 - 20 , was inserted during the Syrian persecution, for 
it is certainly unique in the Wisdom of Ben Sira. Too 
plainly, there is no agreement as yet with regard to the 
course to be adopted. Nor are the critics even at one 
as regards the amount of indirect value to be attached 
to the headings of the psalms, and the grouping of the 
psalms in 'minor Psalters.' 

This uncertainty is regrettable, but need not surprise 
us. It is only recently that the objections to a post- 

19 On ex ^ c date for P r i est ty code, with the 
nre exilic atten dant narratives, have been generally 

nsalms° adr ™ tted to be lnvn hd, and it is intelligible 

1 * * that some critics, jealous for the honour of 

early Israelitish religion, should declare themselves 
unable to form a satisfactory picture of pre-exilic re¬ 
ligion without some distinct evidences that the teaching 
of the prophets had begun to produce in individuals a 
sense of personal communion with God. It is also 
intelligible that the discovery of early Babylonian and 
Assyrian hymns should have awakened a desire to be 
able to point to early Israelitish hymns, and that the 
modern longing to find organic development every¬ 
where should have produced in some critics an inclina¬ 
tion to be somewhat easy in the matter of evidence for 
early Israelitish hymns, which must, as they rightly 
assume, have been produced, and have influenced the 
form, if not the ideas, of the later psalms. 

Nor is it likely that the belief in pre-exilic psalms 
would hold its ground, even if no fresh critical start 
were to be made. To those who have passed out of 
the semi-traditional phase of criticism the arguments 
offered for pre-exilic psalms in our Psalter cannot appear 
to have much cogency. Prof. Kautzseh, for instance, 
claims as such (though without dwelling much on this 
trite argument) the psalms referring to a king. It is 
more interesting to find that he rejects the theory that 
different views were taken in post-exilic times as to the 
origin and importance of the sacrificial eultus. Such 
differences, however, are to be found in other great re¬ 
ligions [e.g. , Brahmanism, Zoroastrianism, Christianity); 
why not also in early Judaism ? No one would be so 
unwise as to suggest that any of the psalmists, at any 
rate if temple-singers, w r ere directly opposed to the 
sacrificial system ; but there were probably not a few 
psalmists who wrote with a view’tothe synagogue-worship, 
and, even apart from this, no psalmist who had any 
affinity to Jeremiah (see Jer. 722 f 88 ) could miss the 
sublime truth that obedience and thanksgiving were the 
true ‘divine service .’ 1 It is highly improbable that 
Kautzseh regards B. Jacob’s treatment of psalms like 
40, 50, and 51 2 as adequate and satisfactory. Kautzseh 
does not deny the spiritualising Jeremianie tone of these 
psalms ; but he accounts for this by the theory that they 
arose before the priestly code had arisen— i.e ., that they 
are pre-exilic. Now, the theory of late pre-exilic psalms 
influenced by Jeremiah, formerly held by the present 
writer (Book of Psalms, 1888 ), will not stand a close 
examination. Jeremiah’s influence was felt not by his 
contemporaries but by posterity—a posterity which, to 
do honour to the spirit of prophecy, thought fit to 
expand largely the contents of the roll of Jeremiah’s 
works. And with regard to the difficulty of conceiving 
how utterances of a non-sacrificial view r of religion could 
have found admission into the larger Psalter, we may 
fairly ask how’, after Pss. 40 and 51 have been admitted 
into ‘Davidie’ collections , 3 and Ps. 50 into a fasci¬ 
culus of ‘Asaphite’ psalms, the psalms referred to 
could have been finally rejected by any editor. We 
may also express the opinion that the predilection of 

1 See OPs. 364-367. and cp Jeremiah, § 4, end. 

2 ZA 77 /'[1897], 17 67 273-279.^ 

3 We leave the name ‘David’ as yet unquestioned (see 
below, § 26 [4]). 
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the guardians of religious classics for uniformity belongs 
to a more advanced stage of theological development. 

Another remark of the same critic (Kautzsch, in Th. 
Stud. u. Krit. as above) seems to deserve notice. It 
relates to the ' antique rust' which all the labours of 
editors of the psalms could not altogether remove from 
certain early psalms. For a genuine cerugo vetustatis 
we must all have great respect. But the value of the 
linguistic argument in OT criticism has been ex- 
aggerated. Kautzsch himself would surely admit that 
'antique' forms, # 7 ra£ Xeyd/Aeva, etc., may often be due 
merely to accidents in the transmission of the texts ; 1 
and his own very long list of corruptions in the text of 
the psalms (see Die heil. Schrift , ‘ Beilagen,’ 69 ^), 
which might easily have been made considerably longer, 
detracts from the force of his remark. 

The only other critic whom it is important to notice 
here is Budde, who, perhaps unintentionally, identifies 
two statements which ought to be carefully separated. 
That pre-exilic psalmody may well have influenced the 
form of post-exilic compositions is one proposition ; 
that pre-exilic psalms, or parts of psalms, have passed 
into our Psalter is another. As stated above, we have 
no sufficient grounds for thinking that the religious 
teaching of the higher prophets found any wide accept¬ 
ance among the people. Some influence, indeed, it 
may have exercised (Jeremiah evidently had powerful 
friends), but not enough to account for the production 
of poems like our psalms. We may, therefore, reaffirm 
the position that— 

* In spile of the analogies from the Chaldaean, the Vedic, and 
the Zoroastrian hymns, it is not possible to hold that there is 
any large 2 admixture of old and new in the Hebrew Psalter; 
almost every psalm might be appropriately styled ‘a new song.’ 
And even if any relatively old songs were used as models by 
the temple-poets, the preference would surely be given to those 
inspired by the Leaching of the higher prophets, such as . . . 
the lyric fragments incorporated into the Second Isaiah.’ 3 

Prof. Robertson Smith’s criticism, then, when com¬ 


pared with that of other recent critics, may be regarded 
_^ , , as fairly representative of that current 

20 S° 'th^ S ° n at c ^ ose t ^ le n * neteent h century ; 

i>ini ' and it is no disparagement to it to 
remark that its defect lay partly in its too mechanical 
character, partly in its want of a sufficiently firm textual 


basis. 

First of all, the critic lays, it would seem, a somewhat ex¬ 
aggerated stress on the Psalters within the Psalter, and on his 
theory of the development of the singers’ guilds. He did not 
undertake the comparative work required for distinguishing 
other groups than the traditional ones—viz., those which are 
proved to exist virtually by close affinities of language and 
ideas, and deserve not less consideration than those which, 
judging from the titles and from other external evidence, have 
still an objective existence as 1 minor Psalters.’* 1 

In the next place, he did not, it would seem, fully realise the 
stale of the Hebrew text of Lhe psalms, which, when closely 
examined, turns out to be in very many parts corrupt, nor did 
he recognise the fact that by a combination of old and new 
methods the text can often be restored with a high degree of 
probability, or even with certainty. 

To ibis must be added that he does not appear to have con¬ 
sidered the question whether some of the psalms, in addition to 
those recognised as such by Ewald (19 24 00 [?] 00 10 S 144 ), may 
not be composite. 5 

A somewhat similar point of view is represented by 
Sanday, but with a retrogressive tendency not observable 
Oi TO- q ri in Robertson Smith. In his Hampton 

21. W. banaay. j jGCtures {inspiration, 1893 , pp. 256 /. 

270 ff.) Sanday points out that the historical allusions in 
the Psalter ‘ are for the most part so vague, and our 


1 OPs. 462. 

2 This cautious adjective might now be onuLted. 

3 OPs. 194. 

4 Cheyne, in Semitic Studies in Memory 0/Alex. Kohut , 
114. The principle of virtually existent groups has been 
adopted by Ewald (Psatmenfi), 1866), by the present writer 
(OPs. 1891), and with regard to a group of eleven psalms (22 25 
31 34 f 38 40 49 71 102 109 ), by Rahlfs (':y und uy in den 
Psalmen , 1892). The date assigned by Rahlfs to the psalms of 
this group is late in and soon after the exile. 

5 The importance of this has been specially noted by J. P. 
Peters (New World , June 1893, pp. 287^/!); the idea was not 
new, but needed to be brought into greater prominence. 
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knowledge of the history of the period into which they 
are to be fitted is so imperfect, that no satisfactory 
conclusion can be drawn from them until the more 
external data have been fully estimated.’ He then 
quotes the opinion of a 'judicious German scholar’ 
(Budde), that the parallel texts, the Elohistic redaction 
of Pss. 42-83, and the separate collections indicated by 
the titles, may form an invaluable basis for the history 
of the Psalter, and proceeds to give ' a specimen sug¬ 
gested by Ps. 79, of the kind of considerations on which 
stress might welt be laid.’ These considerations have 
to do with the steps which must be supposed to have 
intervened between the composition of this psalm and its 
inclusion in the LXX version, and taking them together 
Sanday finds it extremely difficult to get them into the 
interval between the Maccabcean revolt and the date 
(100 B.c. ?) of the Greek Psalter. He is aware ( 256 , 
n. 3 ) that ‘ even writers so conservative as Driver and 
Baethgen allow the existence of Maccabrean psalms,’ 
but apparently does not think it safe to admit that the 
few psalms contended for in the first instance by these 
scholars made their way into the composite Elohistic 
collection, the bulk of which is pre-Maccabaeati. 

A plea for revision of currently-held opinions is 
always welcome, and we shall wait to see whether any 
critic attempts to write the history of the formation of 
the Psalter on the lines proposed by Sanday. For our 
own part, we do not believe that that vivid realisation 
of the meaning of the psalms, which is the grand object 
of exegesis, will be brought nearer to us by such a 
procedure. We have to open our eyes to the pheno¬ 
mena of the Hebrew text, and learn to detect the true 
text underlying manifest corruptions ; only then will 
the main problems of the Psalter become revealed to 
us. Even apart from this, the course recommended 
by Sanday is not a practical one ; we could not wait 
for the history of the formation of the Psalter before 
attempting to study the historical allusions. Even to 
be mistaken would be a less misfortune than to be 
thrown back on the dim, colourless exegesis of Hupfeld 
and his school. Robertson Smith himself was by no 
means an extreme advocate of the external data; 
indeed, he helped forward the study of the historical 
allusions when he put forward the ' Ochus theory ’ 
(see § 21 ) in a more plausible form—a theory which 
may be light or wrong, blit pointed in the right 
direction, and made it possible for some critics to 
explain Pss. 44 74 79 83 historically, without having to 
meet the difficulty (be it great or small) inherent in the 
Maccabcean hypothesis. These critics had no pre¬ 
judice against the study of external data, though they 
could not accept Sanday’s attempted rectification of 
boundaries. One of the most obvious gains to be 
expected from further study is the discovery of some of 
the sources from which the collectors of the ' minor 
Psalters ’ drew, for clear traces of earlier collections are 
still traceable in the Psalter. It is certain, however, 
that much greater results than this may be looked for 
from the adoption of a more frankly critical attitude 
towards the traditional text. 

III. FRESH SURVEY OF PSALTER. 

It is now our duty to take a survey of the psalms, 
assuming the results of such a criticism as is described 
_ . in the last paragraph. Before doing so 

22 . res ( see § 27 ), however, we have ( 1 ) to consider 
° (makingour statement ascompact as possible 
sa er ’ in view of the heavy demands upon our space) 
Robertson Smith’s theory that certain psalms refer to 
the time of Artaxerxes Ochus (§ 23 ), ( 2 ) to take up a 
position towards G. B. Gray’s theory respecting the 
royal psalms (§ 24 ), and ( 3 ) to put side by side with 
the traditional readings (which have received such con¬ 
flicting explanations) of the headings of the psalms in 
MT, readings suggested by a careful criticism of the 
text, some of which appear to be approximately certain, 
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others distinctly probable, and a few, at any rate, more 
possible and plausible than those which are commonly 
received (§ 24 ). 

Feeling it difficult to make Pss. 44 74 79 later than 
the Persian period, Robertson Smith 1 revived an early 
_ , ,, view of Ewald (Diefiler des Allen 

23. Ochus theory. , Sundc ^ [i83s] ; 353 ; Hid. 5 .*>, 

n.) that the occasion of these psalms is to be sought 
in the history of Artaxerxes Ochus. Between 363 and 
345 there were two Palestinian rebellions against Persia 
{ep Israel, § 66 ), and it is at least possible that the Jews 
may have failed to resist the temptation to take part in 
one of them. The reputation of Ochus for cruelty is 
well known (Persia, § 20 ), and it has till lately not 
been questioned that he punished the Jews severely for 
their rebellion. We have information of a conflict of 
the Persians with the Jews which ended in the destruction 
of Jericho, and the transportation of a part of the 
Judaean population to Hyrcania and Babylonia. Ac¬ 
cording to Robertson Smith the narrative in Josephus 
(Anl. xi. 7 1 ) of the pollution of the temple by Bagoses 
is really ‘a pragmatical invention’ designed to soften, 
as being a divine chastisement, the outrages on city 
and people committed by order of Ochus. Wellhausen 
too appears to hold (or to have held) a similar view 
(IJGy 146 ), and Marquart (C/nlers. zur Gesch. von 
Enin, 25 ) infers from the passage in Josephus that a 
part of the Jewish community rebelled against the 
Persian rule. Many, too, have supposed (with 
Gutschmid and Noldeke) that the wars of Ochus form 
the historical background of the Book of Judith. 

Unfortunately, all this is only plausible. Moreover, 
one part of the evidence (that relating to the destruction 
of Jericho) has been shown by Reinach to refer to a 
much later period (see col. 2202 , n. 2 ), whilst the 
second-hand evidence of the Byzantine chronographer 
Syncellus , 2 though accepted by such a keen critic as 
Marquart, cannot be held decisive. Willrich—a keen 
though perhaps somewhat too sceptical critic—claims 
Josephus as a witness against Persian oppression of the 
Jews, and quotes the passage, c. Ap. 2 n, § 134 , which 
states that whereas the Egyptians were servants to the 
Persians and the Macedonians, the Jew's w’ere free and 
ruled over the cities round about. He holds that in 
the passage, Jos. Ant. xi. 7i, ‘Bagoses [ yar . lecl. 
Bagoas] the general of the other Artaxerxes’ (#XXou 
Apr.), ‘ other ’ is an interpolation, and that it was the 
Christian chronographers who, through identifying 
Bagoses with Bagoas (</.v.), converted Artaxerxes 
Ochus into a persecutor of the Jew's . 3 

It is true that from an exegetical point of view there 
is much to be said in favour of Robertson Smith’s view' 
which explains Pss. 44 74 79 by cruelties, partly in the 
nature of vengeance, partly dictated by religious op¬ 
position, on the part of this Persian king. Unless we 
are prepared to assign a good many more psalms than 
44 74 79 to the Greek period, it is certainly unadvisable 
to assign the psalms mentioned either to the time of 
Ptolemy Lagi (who treated Jerusalem with cruelty 4 ) or 
—a more plausible theory-—to that of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. In the matter of historical criticism, 
however, we are all, by further experience, becoming 
more and more exacting, and it appears hazardous to 
build such an important theory on doubtful statements 
of uncritical writers . 5 

1 EBW 20 31; OTJC{~) 207/ 438. 

2 Ed. Dindorf, 1 486. 

3 Judaica (1900), pp. 35-39. 

4 For the evidence, see col. 2426. That Jerusalem was 
occupied and severely treated by Ptolemy Lagi, cannot be 
doubted (cp OPs. 114); but Appian’s xaflTjpTjxei makes a very 
strong demand on our confidence. A much better authority 
would be required for the theory that the temple itself was 
destroyed on this occasion. 

5 The present writer was the first to accept Robertson Smith’s 
argument in OTJCV) 438 as historically probable ( New World , 
Sept. 1892; Founders , 220 ff.\ cp Intr. Is. 360^). Beer 
(Jndiv. P sal men ^ etc., 1894) also adopted the new theory. 
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As for Is. 63 7-64 12 [11], though the supposed oppression of 
the Jews by Ochus would afford a full explanation of its gloom 
and despondency, we must regretfully hold that this is noi the 
true key to the difficulties of the section, and must look out for 
a new and more solidly based theory which will account both 
for this passage and for the related passages of the Psalter. 
Nor shall we long look in vain (§ 28, v.; Prophetic Lit., § 43). 

G. B. Gray’s theory of the royal psalms (JQR, July, 
1895 , pp. 658 - 686 ) is an able attempt to show that 
p even those psalms which, in so far as 

. ray on re f er tQ a kj n g w h G \ s ne ither 

roya psa ms. yah\v 6 nor a foreigner, may seem to 
be necessarily pre-exilic, can be explained as post- 
exilic without resorting to the improbable hypothesis 
that they refer to an Asmonaean king (or kings). 

He thinks that in Pss. 2 72 18 89 21 the king referred to is an 
idealisation of the people with reference to its sovereign functions, 
and that the expressions used in these psalms can only, or at 
least most satisfactorily, be explained by the circumstances, not 
of an individual monarch, but of the (royal) nation. In Ps. 01, 
probably also in Ps. 03 , the poet speaks in the name of the 
nation, and consequently appropriates the term ‘king.’ 
Possibly Pss. 20 and 110 may be analogously explained. In Ps. 
33 the reference is purely proverbial, and Ps. 45 , the interpreta¬ 
tion of which is specially difficult, may excusably be left out of 
account. 

This view 1 does but give a sharper outline to a view 
to which some of the best scholars have been tending— 
viz., that the ideal king referred to in certain psalms is 
a representative and virtually a personification of the 
people. As the text stands, we find post-exilic Israel 
spoken of as Yahwe’s anointed one in Ps. 2 S 8 893851 
[3952] Hab. 3 13, 2 and it would have been but a step 
further to call the people of Israel by the ordinary royal 
title. 

Was this step actually taken ? Hardly, if it be true 
that there are in the prophetic literature distinct 
announcements of a future ideal Davidic king. The 
religious phraseology of the Jews would surely have 
been thrown into hopeless confusion if ‘ king’ sometimes 
really meant ‘king,’ and at other times signified ‘people.’ 
There were honourable titles enough to give the personi¬ 
fied people—‘son of Yahwe,' ‘servant of Yahwe,’ and 
even perhaps ‘Yahwe’s anointed one.’ The phrase 
‘ Yahwe’s anointed one,’ if our text is correct in reading 
it, is specially important, because it ‘ is either applied 
or applicable to any one who has received from God 
some unique commission of a directly or indirectly 
religious character ’ ; 3 in other words, it does not 
necessarily connote royalty. When we consider that 
psalms addressed to the king, or relating to the king, 
had probably come down to our psalmists from pre- 
exilic times, it is very bold to assume that the psalmists 
sometimes use the term ‘ king ’ as an honorific title for 
the Jewish people . 4 

A problem, however, still remains to be considered. 
If it be true (as the present writer has provisionally 
maintained 5 ) that it is only in Pss. 101 and 110 that a 
historical sovereign is spoken of, how are we to account 
for the strange addresses in other royal psalms to an as 
yet non-existent personage, as if he were already on the 
Messianic royal throne? We must return to this 
question later (see § 34 , end). 

With regard to the headings of the psalms, no scholar 
w ill presume to disparage the w r ork of many generations 
of learned predecessors. It is high time, 

25. Psalm however, to take a ste p j n advance. The 

headings. t j lcor j es at p rese nt in circulation have for 
the most part but little to recommend them. Even a 
phrase at first sight so transparent as in 1 ? (EV ‘of 
David’) occasions no slight difficulty. 

1 See also Smend, Rel.~gesch.$) 373*375 1 Wellh. IJG$) 
207. Smend has now given up the supposed reference of Ps. 2 to 
Alexander Janna;us ( Rel.-geschA ) 384), and holds with Gray. 

2 See Psalms in SBOT 176 (cp 164, n. on 27), and Isaiah 
in the same series, 196. 

3 OPs. 338. 

4 Toy’s clear and instructive essay, ‘The king in Jewish post- 
exilian writings,' JBL 18 [1899] 156-166, does not directly refer 
to this question. 

5 Jew. Rel. Li/e % 105. A different view is taken in the 
present article. 
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According to Ke»l it was the custom of Arabian poets 
to attach their names to their works. This, however, 
cannot be shown. The old poets did not write their 
poems. Each of them had his rdwf, or ‘reciter,' who 
learned each poem, and transmitted it to others. 

Noldeke has shown that late Arabic poems are some¬ 
times ascribed to ancient writers with an object; also 
that narrators would illustrate dry historical narratives 
by poetical passages of their own composition which 
they assigned to their heroes. This is true, but does 
not touch the case of -mS for only by the merest illusion 
can the so-called Davidic psalms be said to be illustra¬ 
tive of the life of David. It is even more important to 
observe that the analogy of the titles nip ’jaS (EV ‘of 
the sons of Korah ’) and PjDn 1 ? (EV ‘of Asaph’) is 
directly opposed to the theory that in'? can mean ‘ com¬ 
posed by David.’ (A aier writers may have given in 1 ? 
this meaning ; it seems to be distinctly implied by the 
subscription in 72 20 , ‘Ended are the prayers of David 
the son of Jesse.') 

Then, too, how perplexing is the distribution of 
psalms bearing the title in'? ! If, in spite of 7220 , Ps. 
101 was regarded as the work of David, how comes it 
to have been placed amidst psalms which are plainly 
later than the time of David? 1 It is true, David was 
regarded in the time of the Chronicler as the founder of 
the temple services as they were organised in his own 
time. That, however, does not account for the selection 
of particular psalms to bear the honourable title m^, 
and as Sanday remarks, 2 we should have expected 
that the influence of the Chronicler, who (if it be not 
rather a later editor) ascril>es to David a composite 
psalm made up of three obviously post-exilic psalms, 
would have been sufficient to bring the name of David 
into the titles of the three psalms. 

Difficulties of this sort might be multiplied. How, 
for instance, can no 1 ?^ 1 ?, in 72i, mean ‘Of Solomon,’ 
when clearly the psalm consists of anticipations of the 
benefits to be enjoyed under some great king’s rule? 
<£>, it is true, renders ets aa\o\ui]pLCov (i.e., ‘with re¬ 
ference to Solomon’); but what right has it to be 
thus inconsistent? And who can say that a perfectly 
satisfactory explanation has been given of the mysterious 
pm'S (EV ‘of Jeduthun’), or of the so-called musical 
notes ? 

Now if a step in advance is to be taken, we must 
not dream that it can be done by the application of the 
so-called inductive method, for which the Hebrew text 
of the phrases in the titles is ill-adapted. Our only 
hope can be from a slow and persistent use of the 
methods, continually becoming more refined and varied, 
of critical (as opposed to arbitrary) conjecture. The 
present writer has for a long time past endeavoured to 
apply these methods. The following 
. ew ex- cons p ectus presents his results so far as 
p ana 10 ns. re ] ates to t ^ e statements in the titles con¬ 
cerning the sources from which the psalms were 
severally derived and (if this be not a mistake) the 
liturgical use or performance of the psalms. So far as 
concerns the historical references mentioned in a number 
of titles, they will be given separately at the end of this 
article (§ 45 ). If the results are negative, they are also 
positive ; and who can say that the explanations for 
which, with extreme deliberation, substitutes are offered, 
are worthy of their place in commentaries and lexicons 
which are otherwise, even if far from perfect, at any 
rate neither unprogressive nor unmethodical ? 

1 . 'A lamoth, upon (rnaSjT^y), 40 [40]; Maaldth , the (niSi*Sn), 
and Ala\iloth,for tke(Thh]p?k\ 120-134 [ # D^in 121]; Maha lathy 
upon (n^nip' 1 ?^ 53, and with the addition of LFannoth (nisy 1 ?), 
88 ; Nehlloth, upon the (mS'rnn'Sx), 5 ; Solomon, for (nbS^S), 
72 127. 

All these (for l ?y= 1 ? t x = V) probably originated in nJpSp'S* or 

1 Cp Driver, in Sanday’s Oracles 0/ God, 142 . 

2 Op. cit. 143 . 
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— i.e., of Salmah = b’ne Salmah. In Ps. 0 jn 1 ? lYiC’S;,’ (see 
18) should be nc 1 ?;;’ 'IS 1 ?. See (besides Maaloth, Mahai.ath, 
Nehiloth) Solomon’s Servants [Children of], and observe 
that 127 combines mSi’Cfl and nD7ti'*?— *’•*•> the error and the 
correction . 

The Salmaeans then were a division of the singers. It is true, 
Salmah is a N. Arabian ethnic ; but the truth probably is that all 
thedivisionsbearnamesindicatingciansof N. Arabian extraction. 
The result, if accepted, is important. The title, ‘song of 
degrees,' becomes in consequence transformed into * Marked \ of 
Salmah,’— i.e. officially attested (cp Psalm) as belonging to the 
Salmman collection. The question as to the relation of the 
Salmah clan to the Shallum clan (which in Ezra 2 42 is reckoned 
among the b’ne so’arim, or rather perhaps the b'ne Assfirim ; see 
10, Jedithun) cannot here be considered. 

2. Al-iasheth (niT^rr 1 ?^), 57 58 59 75 and Aijeleth has-sahar 

[upon] pivyn 22. Probably from T™? fn'N 1 ?, ‘ Of 

Ethan the Ezrahite.’ See (6) Ethan. 

3. Asap/t, 0/ ( r |CxS), 50 73-83. * Asaph ’ is evidently an ethnic 
name; its proximity to ‘Nethinim’ (or rather ‘ Elhanim') in 
Ezra 2 41, etc. and || passages, suggests as its original 
‘Zarephath,’ through the intermediate form JT1SD (Neh.757; 
'□n, Ezra 2 55). Cp Saph, 2 S. 21 18; asaphsuph , Nu. 11 4 (see 
Multitude, Mixed). ‘Abiasaph ’ perhaps comes from 'Arab- 
zarephath ; cp Obed*edom = 'Arab-edom, 'Abde Shelomoh [see 
i] = *Arab-saImah. It should be noticed that the title C’TitrCn, 
prefixed to r |CN 'J2 in Ezra 2 41, may originally have been 
intended to refer to the DHJ’C'fl (rather C’TC'N '31), the CTDJ 

(rather c'3JVn) and the *33 (rather icSc aij’ 'in); 

i.e., all these clans were devoted to the service of song. 

4. David , ^/("l]"J^), prefixed to all the psalms of book i. except 

1 2 10 35 (which have no title in MT); to 21 in book ii ; to 1 
in book iii. ; to 2 in book iv. ; and to 17 in book v. ; in all, to 78. 
Lagarde says ( Orientalia , 223), ‘Just as English professors 
can be called * Margaret,' or 1 Savilian,' or ‘ Hulsean,' etc., so in 
the tempie choir one division could be named after David, 
another after Heman, or Korah, or any one else.' 1 ‘ It is no 
objection that some titles refer to events in king David’s life, 
for (r) these appendages are worthless (David had other things 
to bring before Yahwe: than those mentioned—^., in Ps. 3 ), and 
(2) the headings are unknown to the Syriac, and are therefore 
not an original part of the collections of psalms’ ( ibid .). To 
this it may be added that these appendages have probably been 
obtained hy recasting a misread text, which said something 
quite different (see § 24), and which, when we get the key, we 
can plausibly correct, in'? (which even Lagarde assumes to 
be authentic) has most probably come from jyrTT 1 ? (*ee 13, 
Loves, song of), which in turn comes from pn'T*?, ‘ Of Jedithun.’ 
It will he observed that in the titles of Ps. 39 and G 2 the two 
readings, pn'V 1 ? or jinn' 1 ? and TnS, are combined ; 

also that, in 7220 | 3 2 (son of Jesse), and in 144 10 TTTTIK 

are presumably later insertions, based on misunderstanding. 
See 10 , Jedithun, of. 

5. Degrees , song of See 1, Ma'aloth, the, and 30, Song. 

6. Ethan the Ezrahite, of [HIS’ 1 ?), 89 , and Memorial, 

to make l (Tain 1 ?), 38 70 (‘to be sung at the presentation of the 
Azkara’? 3 —‘ to confess [sin] ’? 4 ). ‘ Ethan ’and * Zerah ’are both 
S. Palestinian and N. Arabian clan-names. Why the editor 
has given us but one Ethanite psalm is a mystery. Probably, 
however, ‘ Jedithun ’ (see 10) contains the name ‘Ethan.' See 
also 2, Al-tasheth and Aijeleth has-sahar upon, and 26, Slte- 
monith, on the. See Ethan. 

7. Gittith , upon the (rrna rr^,’), 8 81 84. Corrupt; perhaps 
from n\] , 03 : rr‘?i,’. See 30, Sheminfth , upon the. 

8. Heman the Ezrahite, of (*rntNn 88. See 6, 18, 

also Heman. 

9. Higgaion (jra.l), 9 16 [17], followed hy H7D (Se'lah), and 
923 [4], followed by ‘upon the lyre.’ Corrupt (see Higgaion); 
it is not a technical term at all. 

10. J edi(fi)thun, of, or upon (pjVT^i 39 ; pnW^J’, 62; 
pJTT- t ?y, 77). Jedithun may come from ’Arab-eihan (cp 
Jeduthun) or less probahly from Jerimoth (niE*Y)=Jereinoth 
= Jerahmeel. In 1 Ch.254, ‘Jerimoth’ is one of the sons of 
Heman. Obed-edom, or rather 'Arab-edom [or -aram=jerah* 
meel?], appears in 1 Ch. 16 38 as the son of a Jeduthun. The b’ne 


1 Lagarde’s view of ‘ David ’ as a choir named after David is 
accepted by Zenner ( Zt. f. hath. Thcol. 15 [1891] 361 f). 
Against it see Konig, Eiitl. 395, who is content to explain ? 

in th^ as the ^ auctoris, remarking that 0 not only has (^aA^o?) 
TW AarnS (3 1, etc.), but also roG A. ( 26 1 etc.), quite apart from 
the differences of MSS ( 37 1 86 1). 

2 The author of this interpolation must have seen in Ps. 72 a 
prayer of David for Solomon. 

3 So Delitzsch and Baethgen. 

4 Jacob, ZA A/CIS 52 63^. (similarly in 1 Ch. 16 4). 
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JeduthOn were, according to i Ch. 16 42, ‘at the gate ’ ("lyt*’ 1 ?)— 
‘door-keepers/ but there is evidently some mis¬ 

understanding connected with these door-keepers, and perhaps 
theoriginal titleof the b’ne Jeduthun, as well asof the b’ne Shallum 
(Ezra 2 42) was D'TTN, ‘ Asshurites ’ = * Geshurites ’ (cp 1, end). 
In , Ch. 26 1 4 the same Obed-edom is represented as a Korahite 
(i.e.y Jerohamite?) ; see 1 . Observe (i)that in 39 and 62 pn'3'/ 
or pniT"^y is followed by the false reading in 1 ?; (2) that in the 
headings of 18 and 36 ,-pn' "I3y*? 0 of l ^e servant of Yahwe ) is 
a corruption of pn'T 1 ? (II ill*?); (3) that in the heading of 100 
pn'T 1 ? has become min*? > ( 4 ) that Ps. 70 ( 71 ) in ®’s Hebrew 
text had the double heading m 1 ? and pm* '33 1 ? (vitav uouaSap). 
On OTT in 45 see 13 ; on nny in 60 80 see 28. Cp 4, David , of. 

x 1. Jonath - tlem ■ rehdk'im, upon (Q'pITI rOV - ^’), 56 . 

That njv-^y comes from jyirarty (cp ^>\f 61 and see 20, 
Neginoth, upon) may he taken as fairly certain. The interpreta¬ 
tion of o'pm qVn given in col. 2572 was affected by the view 
taken of the difficult ni'JcS (now' at length explained with high 
probability; see 19). If the explanations of m and nip given 
here (nos. 4 and 12) are accepted, it will be difficult not to 
recognise underneath Q'pni D*?N the phrase C'mp.l’^N = 
l^xbnT 1 ?. *°f Jerahmeel/ which is virtually synonymous with 
the phrase which follows, —m 1 ?, * e., pn'T^TD'T*? (see 10). 

12. Koralt, 0/ the sons 0/ (flip ' 33 1 ?), 42 44-49 84 f. 87 f 
Kohah (q.v.) is a southern clan-name. The true name, however, 
of this guild of singers was probably Dm* '33 (as if CQT '33, 
‘sons of Jeroham,’ but really shortened from /NDnT ' 33 , ‘sons 


of Jerahmeel’). criT was distorted (popularly?) into C'mp* 
See 2 Ch. 20 19, where, although the c'nip.l '33 and the '33 
D'nipn are apparently distinguished, we can hardly doubt 
(consistently with the principles of textual criticism we are 
applying) that Q'nnprr and c'mpn are both corruptions of the 
same name— i.e., [?jilcnT- D'mpfT occurs only once again, 
viz., in 1 Ch. 126 , where it interrupts the list of names, and has 
evidently come in from the margin, where it stood as a variant 
to onr in the phrase 't '33 (7/. 7 end). On the possible mis¬ 
conception at the root of the Chronicler’s statements as to 
Korahite doorkeepers, see Porters, and cp 10 , Jedithun. 

13. Lor>es, song 0/ (HTT VC’), 45 . Shir and Jedidoth are 
brought together by a mistake ; nw is a corruption either of 
pn'T^, ‘of Jedithun’ 1 or of nb'T/, ‘of Jerimoth’ (from which 
name ‘Jedithun’ comes). In either case, we may compare the 
heading of Ps. 56 , where o'pm (D’mp)i *•*•> Cm', and m are 
combined.- See 30, Song. 

14. Mahdlath , upon. See 1. 

15. Maschil. See 19. 

16. Michtdm (DJ-pCs), 16 56 - 60 . Perhaps from p 3 nrt, ‘sup¬ 
plication’ (13 = 3 ! ; n = 3); cp n33n, 30 I (title), from nann. See 
M ICHTAM. 

17. Moses the man 0/ God , 0/ (c'n^N.TC”N ncoS)> in 90 . 
According to Sa’adya, ncb*?= ntJ’D '33*?, ‘ of the sons of Moses ’ 
= ‘ of the Levites ’ (r Ch. 23 14). Hut the text is corrupt. • Most 
probably nC’D 1 ? comes not from n!3*?rl7k as we might at first 
suppose (cp 1), but from C1CH, ‘marked’ (see 24, Psalm); and 
D'nStn tTN from 'HVNn JE'n 1 ?, ‘of Heman the Ezrahite’ 

(see 8). o'.Yrit tr'N is due to a remodelling editor, who had 
before him a corrupt text, and made sense of it by the light of 
Dt. 33 1, C'nSx C'K HCD "p3 “ICN roijn- Ps. 90 b has in 
fact two points of contact ( w . 13 b 15), not indeed with Dt.33, 
but with lit. 32 . 


18. Muth-labben , upon (J3 1 ? mD'^’), 9 . Most probably from 
ncSi? ' 33 *?, ‘of the sons of Salmath.’ See 1. 

19. Musician , to the chief (i 1 tf 3 ^*?), in 55 headings, and in 
Hab. 3 19.3 Probably from JScbV, ‘as a thing deposited ’ = ‘to 


be laid up in store ’ (an Aramaism). Maschil ( ?' 3 w! 2 ), in fifteen 
psalms (see Maschil), seems to be another corruption of the 
same word. The significance of the fact that ® gives for 
n^ldV. to reAos, and has evidently no idea of a possible use 
of the verb n!»3 in a musical connection, is not perhaps generally 
recognized .4 


1 So already Staerk (ZA T\V 12 136), with ,TTT (2 S. 12 25) 
as an alternative original. 

2 It will he remarked that according to our results ‘Jerimoth ’ 
(cp 10) and ‘Jeroham’ both come from ‘Jerahmeel.’ 

3 According to Nestle ( ZA 77 C 20 [1900] 167/), the technical 
note in Hab. 3 19 is properly the heading of the next psalm in 
the collection from which this ‘psalm ’ was taken. 

4 Driver, in a communication to Sanday (see the latter’s 
Oracles of God , 146), says, * I doubt greatly whether much 
weight is to be attached to the ignorance of the LXX. The 
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20. Negindth, on (n'13'333), 4 6 54 /. 67 76 Hab. 3 19 (with 
superfluous 1 attached), and once ( 61 ) on Ncg'tnath (rTiT^J,*). 
In 6 nU’333 is followed by JYTCtr.V^y. Both words, Neginotli 
and Sheminith, may be regarded as corruptions of the same 
original (see 26, Sheminith , upon). 

21. Nehildtk, on the . See 1. 

22. Praise (n^nn), 145 . Cp v. 21. 

23. Prayer (nVsn), 17 86 90 102 142 . Cp 72 20. 


24. Psalm (TDTD), in the titles of 56 psalms. Probably from 
DV^n, ‘ marked,’ i.e., attested by an official statement. See 
Psalm. 

25. Seldh (nj?D), 71 times, also in Hab. 3 3 9 13, and ( 5 ia»//aA^a) 

Ps. Sol. 1731 18 10. Perhaps from ‘for complementing, 

supplementing,’whence perhaps Tg.’s po^y*?* Aq.’s oei. Very 
often n*?D m ay be regarded as a corruption of some word which 
is an integral portion of the psalm. See Selah. 

26. Sheimnith , on the (n'rptr.T^y), 6 12 . Probably from 

D' 3 n , x‘? (K, imperfectly written, having been confounded with 
p). The Ethanim, under the disguise of ‘NethTnim,’ appear 
in Ezra 2 58, etc. (see Amer. Journ. of Theol. July, 1901). 
Possibly too nSS’n CV 7 in 92 should be read ‘ of the 

Ethanites.’ Note the ascriptions of Pss. 88 89 90 (see 17). 
It is not decisive against this view that ® assigns Ps. 92 to the 
Sabhath ; ® also assigns other psalms to the other days of the 
week (except Tuesday and Thursday); see § 16. See also 7, 
11, 20, 28). 

27. Shiggaion (p' 3 tf), 7 , plur. in Hab. 3 r. A corruption of 


n’3'Dtr ('3 = D). Sheminith ; see 26. 

28. Shoshannim , upon (□' 3 p i b’"‘?p), 45 69 ; Shoshannim- edutIt, 
upon (nny epw’fV*?^), 80; Shnshan- ?duth, upon 

nny), 60. Probably ‘ Shoshannim ’ and ‘ Shushan ’ are cor¬ 
ruptions of ‘Sheminith’ (see 26), and ‘‘eduth’ of ‘Jedithun 
(see 10). 

29. Solomon , of See 1. 

30. Song (y&), in the titles of 30 psalms, also(to6>7) in Ps. Sol. 
15 17 (titles). Another corruption (see 24, Psalm) of 

‘ marked.’ 

31. To bring to remembrance , or To make memorial (T31 !?/*). 
See 6. 


32. To teach ("IS//), 60 , and in 2 S. 1 18. Either a corrupt 
dittogram of viS or miswritten for VNEnV 1 ?) a phrase synony¬ 
mous with rnD’T 1 ? (cp 4)- 


One conclusion from the above emendations (§ 26 ) 


LXX, in all parts of their translation . . . are apt to stand 
apart from the Palestinian tradition ; they frequently show 
themselves to be unfamiliar not only with uncommon or ex¬ 
ceptional words, but even with those which one would have 
expected to be well known.’ He illustrates this from n>‘3, the 
verb of which Htf 3 p (according to Driver, ‘ precentor ’) is the 
participle. ‘ It is hardly possible that a word familiarly known 
in Palestine circa 300 B.C., and (in its musical connection) 
retained in use in the temple services, should have had its 
meaning forgotten there during the period of one to two centuries 
which may have elapsed hetween 300 h.c. and the date at which 
the LXX translation of the Chronicles and Ezra was made; 
yet the translators of these hooks have evidently no idea of its 
meaning when used in that connection.’ It is admitted, 
however, that there is no passage in Ezra, and but one in 
Chronicles, in which n 23 is used with reference to music, and 
though Driver says that in 1 Ch. 1521 the LXX ‘show them¬ 
selves to be entirely unacquainted with the meaning of the 
verb,’ it does not appear that modern philology has succeeded in 
showing what ninS means. BDB states that n'3'CLrvVy n'ri333 
;*? means, ‘over the bass voices, leading them with ITnjS.’ 
Hut since -3 is separated from 3 1 ? by n' 3 'Dy J n, and since no 
proof of the sense ‘bass voices’ for jvpce’ can be adduced, we 
may venture to question this interpretation which neither of the 
two other standard Hebrew Lexicons ratifies. Siegfried-Stade 
rightly questions the text. Aziel and Shemiramoth have prob¬ 
ably been wrongly inserted under the corrupt forms, Azaziah 
and Sheminith, respectively ; nfc‘ 3 1 ? should be 13 ^ 3 *? ( = TCn, 16 e). 
See Sheminith. The LXX therefore do not deserve the 
imputation of ignorance of the meaning of ni »3 in a musical 
connection, because the word has not yet been proved to have 
a special musical sense (for an ingenious but very far-fetched 
suggestion, see Ces.-Buhl); and the fact that they substitute 

nx3^? ( see Musician, The Chief) for nS3DS suggests that the 
translator, whose aloofness from Palestine may be exaggerated, 
knew that there was no real Palestinian tradition on the subject! 
The Cimmerian darkness can only be mitigated by critical con¬ 
jecture. A possible and suitable one is offered above, 
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will be that the history of the development of the guilds 
r.f 7 n of singers has been written with an 

of singers atteni P t at unc lue precision. That the 
® * singers originally called b’ne Asaph (but 

cp 2 Ch. 20 19 1 ) gradually split up into many families, 
some of which called themselves with special emphasis 
b'ne Asaph, others b’ne Jedithun, others b’ne Heman , 2 
is a conjecture entirely based on the traditional Hebrew 
text. There is no reason why there should not have 
been from the very beginning of the services in the 
second temple, several guilds of singers (Neh. 1117 (£> BXA 
scarcely justifies us in limiting the number to two ; see 
Bakbakkak, Bakbukiah). Their names may have 
varied somewhat; but whichever names are preferred, 
they are always (when closely examined) clan-names of 
S. Palestine or N. Arabia. One might be inclined to 
surmise that the latest of the names borne by any of 
these guilds was Salmah, or b’ne Salmah ; the reason 
would be the occurrence of the group of Salmah songs 
(EV ‘songs of degrees’) in book v., and the very late 
collection called \J/a\fJLol ^.oXofiCovTos (i.e., perhaps 
originally [see § 26 ( 1 )] ncSb niVnn, ‘praise-songs of 
Salmah ’). But we must not be too positive as to this. 
Pss. 9-10, according to one of the statements in the title, 
belonged to the b’ne Salmah (§ 26 ( 1 ), and it is not 
improbable that (EV ' Proverbs of Solomon ’) 

in Prov. 10 1 25 1 originally meant ‘ Proverbs of Salmah’; 
besides, in Ezra2, etc. (emended text), the Salmaeans 
are co-ordinated with the Ethanites. Ethanites, we 
say, for we can hardly doubt that ‘ Nethinim,’ both in 
Ezra 2 and wherever else it occurs, is a distortion of 
* Ethanim,' and not only ‘Ethan’ the eponym of the 
clan has two psalms ascribed to him (and probably 
many more, see § 26 [ 10 ]), but the Ethanim or 
Ethanites, are mentioned, it would seem, in the titles 
of two other psalms (see § 26 [ 26 ]). Nor must we 
overlook the fact that what we have suggested as the 
right meaning of noSe'i and in some eases the reading, 
had been forgotten, at any rate among the Jewish 
scholars of Alexandria, as early as the time of <2>. 
As to the phrase ‘the sons of Asaph’ (= Asaph in 
the psalm -titles), that Asaph should sometimes (in 
Ch. Ezra Neh.) represent all the bands of singers, and 
ultimately be described (see Abiasaph) as of Kora- 
hite affinities, need not surprise us. ‘Asaphite’ 
and ‘ Korahite,’ ‘ Zarephathite ’ and ' Jerahmeelite ’ 
being in their origin virtually synonymous, a vague¬ 
ness in the genealogical statements was only to be 
expected. 

Proceeding now, after dealing with these preliminary 
questions (§§ 22 - 27 ), to ta ^ e a survey of the Psalter, 

oa wic+rvmVal %ve by taking specimens from 

2b. Historical differenl parts of iti with the object of 

backgroun s. g ett j n g a historical point of view, and 
select 35, 42-43, 44, 60, 74, 79, 83, 120, 137. 

i. Psalm 35. — Psalm 35 is one of a group of psalms 
which are parallel both in tone and even in some 
phraseological details 3 to the Lamentations and to the 
Jeremianic Literature. Now Lamentations 4 5 (see 
Lamentations, §§ 7 /.) presuppose that either in the 
present or in the not distant past the Jewish people has 
been insulted and oppressed by the Jerahmeelites or 
Edomites. We have found reason to think that the 
N. Arabian leaders were principals in the siege and 
capture of Jerusalem and the captivity of the Jews, and 
that even during the Persian period and after there had 
been a return of many of the captives in Edom, the 
Edomites continued to commit outrages, to annoy, to 
plunder, and to oppress the pious Jewish community in 
Palestine. We could not be surprised to find evidence 
of this state of things in the psalms, and as a fact we 
find it. In 35 1 , underlying very doubtful Hebrew, we 

1 The present narrative, 2 Ch. 20 , appears to have been 
altered from an older narrative (cp Negeb, § 7, col. 3380). 

2 Kdberle, Die Tempelsdnger im Alien Test. (1899), 150. 

3 Thus 35 2 ib and 25 are parallel to Lam. 216. 
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find ‘ the Arabians ’ and ‘the host of Jerahmeel .’ 1 In 

w. nf : 

‘ The Jerahmeelites vent their rage upon me, | the Ishmaelites 
plunder me. 

The Rehobothites requite me with evil, | they bring calamity 
upon me.’ 2 

In v. if ): 

‘Those of Jerahmeel surround me, | they cry, We have 
swallowed him up.’ 3 

In v. 19 : 

‘Let not the Jerahmeelites rejoice, | the men of strife’ 4 
(cp 6831^ 120 7, below). 

ii. Psalms 42-43.—In Pss. 42-43, the real or imaginary 
background is also the oppression, not of the Baby¬ 
lonians (as Theodore of Mopsuestia) but of the Jerah¬ 
meelites. We find mentioned the ‘ tribe of the Arabians ’ 
and the ‘race of the Jerahmeelites ’ 5 (427 43 1 ). The 
speaker is apparently in the Jerahmeelite— i.e., Edomite 
—region to the S, of Judaea, where Yahw 6 was not 
acknowledged (cp 2 Ch. 25 14 20 ). Speaking in the 
name of a larger or smaller company, he craves the 
divine guardianship and to be restored to his true home 
—the house of God. 

iii. Psalm 44.—Ps. 44 is composite ; 6 44 a is appar¬ 
ently the first part of a poetical retrospect of Israel’s 
ancient history (cp 78); \\b is a prayer of the innocent 
martyr-nation. The Davidic king has been set aside, 
and further resistance has become hopeless. Many of 
the Jews have been killed or carried captive by ‘ Jerah¬ 
meel ’ ; others seek refuge where they can. Yet Israel 
is true—sincerely true—to its religious obligations ; it is 
indeed its strictness in this respect that so exasperates 
its foes. How can Yah we be angry with his people? 
The real or assumed background, therefore, is not the 
time of Hezekiah and Sennacherib(ep Lagarde, Mitlheil. 
2377 ), nor that of the Syrian persecution (Baethgen, etc., 
after Theodore of Mopsuestia) but that of the (Jerah¬ 
meelite) exile (see above), soon after the fall of the 
Davidie dynasty. The psalm is one of a large group of 
psalms, united by parallelism of contents, but is related 
most closely to Ps. 60 and 89^, the former of which we 
have next to consider. 

iv. Psalm 60.-— Ps. 60 has been thought to be com¬ 
posite— e.g ., most recently ( 1891 ) by Winckler (67 
2205 ), who, like Ewald, thinks he can recognise a pre- 
exilic element in the psalm. T he inconsistencies of the 
psalm, however, are illusory, and, as to the date, though 
MT strongly suggests the early Maccabnean period, the 
present writer’s text-critical results make him certain 
that the oppressors spoken of are N. Arabian. The 
first stanza reminds us of Ps. 4 \b, the second of 2 and 
18 (see below); the third of 89£. We can only quote 
stanza 2 , referring for the rest to Ps.fi) 

For with ihee I shall break Geshur, 

I shall divide Cusham and IMaacath ; 

I shall measure out Missur and Aram, 

I shall cast the cord upon Zarephath. 

Yahwe will conduct me to Missur, 

Yahwe will lead me unto Aram.? 

v. Psalm 74.—Ps. 74 is variously assigned to the 

1 Read SnOHT rqnSD | 3 ’T is recognised 

by© here, but not in Is. 4925 Jer. 18 19. cr6 (Kal) is pre¬ 
supposed by © both here and in 56 2 3. Both j'T and cn 1 ? may 
fitly be questioned in the present passage (and ert 1 ? a ^ so * n 
56 2 ./); see Ps.fi). 

2 For Don ny read D’^NDnV; and for *nyT"S <7 TffN 

read *31 Sip* should be and should be 

iS’irrn. 

3 Read IJlWgVa hX"IO ^Ni?rtT 3 . 

4 Read pD ’Cbtf 

5 On the very singular corruption, or editorial manipulation, 
see 

6 Cp G. A. Barton’s article in A ?ner. Journ. of T/ieol. (3 [1899] 
pp. 744 f.), which recognises the composite character^ of the 
psalm, and distinguishes three strophes, representing (this is the 
weak part of the theory) three widely separated periods. 

" On the very interesting corruptions see Ps.fi) in //. 5 
and 6, is a fragment of Q'nS.X, which, as usual in these psalms, 
has displaced ni,v- Winckler, GI 2 205, has not observed this. 
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Chaldaean period ('everlasting ruins,’ v. 3 a ; 'have set 
on fire thy sanctuary,' v. 7 a) and to the Syrian or 
Maccabaean (‘the synagogues,’ v. 8 ; ‘no more any 
prophet,’ v. 9 ; ‘blaspheme thy name,’ v. 10 ). Of the 
phrases on which respectively the two theories are based, 
only that in v. 7 a and that in v . 10 remain in the present 
writer's revised text. Whether the Babylonian warriors 
felt sufficient bitterness against Judah to blaspheme the 
name of Yahwe, may be reasonably doubted ; it was 
quite otherwise with the Jerabmeelites or Edomites 
whom (as also perhaps in Ps. Sol. 2, see § 42 ) we believe 
we can recognise in this psalm. There is nothing said 
in the context about the defeat of Jewish armies (cp 
44 i ia 8944 ); but the couplet which not improbably 
underlies v. 3 — 

Hide thy poor from the wickedness of their neighbours, 

The Jerahmeelites, the Arabians, and the Geshurites,— 
may probably be explained by 2 K. 24 2 , where, accord¬ 
ing to a critically emended text, the enemies mentioned 
seem to be the Cushites, the Jerahmeelites, and the 
Misrites, combined with Jcr. 39 3 , where, originally, the 
princes named were those of the king of Jerahmeel (see 
Nergal-sharezer). ' 'The synagogues ’ in v. 8 should 
most probably be changed to * the name of Israel 11 (let 
us sweep away from the land). On the complaint, 

’ there is no prophet 1 {v. 9 ), see col. 2207 . That the 
historical background is imaginary, seems very probable 
(see col. 2207 ). We now see what must be the true 
explanation of Is. 637-64 12 [n]. The inserted passage 
{vv. 12 - 17 ) reminds us of 89 12 f. Is. 51 9 . 

vi. Psalm 79. In 1 Macc. 7 17 Ps. 79 2 /. are 
applied to the massacre of sixty leading Assida:ans by 
Alcimljs, and the phraseology of 1 Macc. 1 37 (/cat 
e^ex^cLv atfia aQ<2ov kvkXi? tov ayiacr/iaros /cat ifxoKvvav 
to ayiaa/ia) seems to be suggested by w. 1 f. of this 
psalm. This does not, however, prove that the psalm 
was known to have been composed ’during the Syrian 
persecution. In spite of Hitzig’s attempt to show that 
it cannot have reference to the capture of Jerusalem in 
586 b.c. , it is perfectly safe to explain it as referring to 
this, even if we incline to think that in this and the 
related psalms the historical background is an imaginary 
one. To deny that there was any slaughter of the Jews 
' round about Jerusalem,’ and that any other neighbours 
but the Chaldceans were considered to have afflicted the 
Jews at this period, is very bold. At any rate, after our 
revision of the texts, we are precluded from assenting 
to Hitzig. See 44 23 ‘ For thy sake Jerahmeel has 
killed us ,’ 1 2 and the passage referred to above (2 K. 
24 2 ) as to the hostile ‘neighbours’ of the Jews. This 
psalm, however, is far inferior to 74, and has somewhat 
the appearance of an imitation. 

vii. Psalm^Z. —Ps. 83 has been commonly explained 
by the light of 1 Macc. 5, though Kimhi, Calvin, 
Delitzsch, and Lagarde, with what may now at length 
be recognised as remarkable insight, prefer to explain 
by 2 Ch. 20, and Robertson Smith, as we have seen, 
refers the psalm to the time of Artaxerxes Ochus. If, 
however, we apply to the difficulties of the text the 
critical processes which we have used elsewhere, the real 
or supposed occasion of the psalm becomes manifest. 
It is the banding of the N. Arabian peoples together 
(cp Ps. 59)—first to harass, and then to destroy the very 
existence of Israel—between about 602 and 586 b.c., of 
which the narrative in 2 Ch. 20 may have been like an 

1 Vx’HJhD is a very improbable phrase for ‘ the synagogues.’ 

JV3 (JSdtciQ 15 ) is a synonym for J1DJ2 JV3, which certainly 

does not mean "lyiD, ‘God’s meeting-place ’; indeed Tg. 
gives Kntwa '2 for the D£n JV3 of MT in Jer. 39 8 . ’ehjpp 

is the most obvious correction ; but the obvious is often not the 
true. Having regard to 83 5 [4], we should most probably read Cl? 
VtOb'h The enemy’s ultimate object was to destroy, not 
sanctuaries, but worshippers. has probably come from 

^3 comes from a misplaced 13^. See further Ps. ( 2 ). 

2 ^Korn* unn for Dvrr^a 

“ S » 1 TT-: 


anticipation , 1 that is meant. ‘Asshur’ and ‘ Geshur ’ 
are constantly confounded, and * Amalek ’ is only one 
of the common distortions of ‘Jerahmeel.’ 

viii. Psalm 120.—Ps. 120 is admittedly no ‘pilgrim- 
song.’ According to Baethgen, it is the record of a 
time when the party of apostates fanned strife and 
sedition in Jerusalem, with pernicious consequences for 
the righteous. Rather it is the sigh of a band of exiles 
in the land of Jerahmeel (cp 42-43). Vv. 4 /. should 
not improbably run thus :— 

‘ Arrows of a warrior are the tongues | of the folk of Jerahmeel: 

Woe is me that I sojourn in Cusham, 1 beside the dwellings 
of Jerahmeel.’ 2 


ix. Psalm 137.—According to Duhm, Ps. 137 was 
originally a folk-song, which arose among some Jews 
who had fled or migrated from Babylonia not very long 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. Budde, too {New 
World , 2 [ 1893 ]), infers from the metre that it was a 
folk-song, and consequently dates it early in the exile. 
But why the pentameter (Kina-metre) should indicate a 
folk-song is not at all clear ; Ps. 35 is no folk-song, but 
it is in pentameters. Nor could a folk-song have con¬ 
tained such a glaring inconsistency—the enemy in vv. 
1-68 f being Babylon, but in v. 7 Edom — or have 
described the scene in such an improbable and scarcely 
intelligible manner {vv. 1 f. ). The psalm is cleared up 
by the view that * 733 , as in Gen. 10 10 Jer. 39 3 , is a 
corruption of ^RsrtT, so that the opening verse becomes : 
‘ On the heritage of Jerahmeel we wept, | remembering 

Zion ’ 

and v. 8 (with other emendations): 

‘ To thee also, O house of Jerahmeel, | plunderers shall come ; 
Jacob shall uproot thee, and shall overthrow | all thy palaces. ’ 3 
This must be a near approximation to the truth. 
The background here, as elsewhere, is imaginary. 

We may now approach other psalms with the right 
key in our hands—viz., the well-grounded theory that 
_ . the bitterness of so many psalmists and 

1 .4 f; t the despondency of still more was caused 

P“ * , S ’ by the cruel conduct of the Edomites 
an * and their neighbours towards the Jews, 
of which in the concrete we have hitherto formed a very 
insufficient idea. Let us now return to the royal psalms , 5 
viz., 2 18 20 21 (28) 45 61 63 72 (84) (89) (101) (110) 
(132), to which 1 S. 2 i-io may be added. 

i. Psalms 2 IS and 110.—Pss. 2 IS and 110 have a 
specially intimate connection ; the details of this depend 
somewhat upon our views of textual readings, but the 
fact of the connection itself cannot be set aside. Let us 
take first of all the description of the king’s warlike 
energy. Even if we compare 28 f. 1830-49 IIO 5-7 only 
in MT, we find in all these passages the same extra¬ 
ordinary fierceness which will not stop short of destroying 
the enemy and establishing an extensive Jewish empire. 
Until we critically emend the text, however, we do not 
understand this fierceness, this inhumanity. Ps. 28 f. 
runs thus in a text which has been slowly, methodically, 
and at last with much confidence revised,— 


‘Ask (this) of me, and I will give thee 
The nations as thine inheritance, 

The land’s utmost parts as thy possession. 

Thou shalt subvert Zarephath and Geshur, 
Thou shall beat down Jerahmeel and Missur.’S 


With equal clearness the much-misunderstood author of 
Ps. 18 reveals the secret of his bitterness. The whole 


1 The original story has been altered, owing either to mere 
textual corruption, or to a misinterpretation of history ; or to 
both. Originally it was probably a Jerahmeelite and Misrite 
invasion that was meant. 

2 Winckler’s restoration of the text (AOF 3 417) is very un¬ 
satisfactory. 

3 o’V^n iruxj | StecnT rra si^na 

sj^T.TnK | f’nji npy: 

4 Compare above, § 23. 

s The numbers enclosed in parentheses are those of psalms in 
which the word qSjj does not occur. 

6 -nsla? nsnx Dinn 

jTiri l ?R.'pnT 
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passage referred to above would be too much to quote ; 
but here is one of the stanzas ( w . 44-46 49c*) : — 

44 a Thou didst deliver me from the folk of the Arabians, 
49*: Thou didst rescue me from the men of Maacah ; 

44^ Thou ntadest me the head of the nations, 

44c People whom I knew not became my servants ; 

45 b The sons of Gebal sought me eagerly, 

45*z The Ishmaelites became obedient unto me ; 

46*? They brought frankincense and gold, 

46^ They offered chains of choice gold. 

Now we see why, as the speaker says elsewhere, he 
beat his foes * as small as the dust of the market-place,' 
and ' swept them away as the mire of the streets ’ (v. 43). 
It was because of the divine law that men of loyalty 
should receive the reward of their loyalty, and the 
proud and violent the retribution of their lawlessness 
(vv. 24-27 [25-28]). The men of loyalty are the Jews ; 
the proud and violent are expressly identified with the 
Arabians and the Ishmaelites. 

Not less fierce is the language of Ps. 110, nor does 
the ordinary text suggest any palliating considerations. 
Probably no psalm makes equally heavy demands on 
the textual critic. Applying our key, however, we 
seem to see that Ps. 110 is based on that earlier narrative 
which probably underlies our Gen. 14 (see Melchi- 
zkdek, Sodom and Gomorrah), and represented the 
battle of the kings as fought near Kadesh, and the chief 
of the kings opposed to the king of Sodom as the king 
of Jerahmeel. To the psalmist this ancient exploit of 
the divinely favoured Abram was a type of the still 
greater exploit of Yahwe himself in destroying the people 
which had so cruelly oppressed the Jews. An approxi¬ 
mate view of the original text is, — 

5 The Lord will shatter Jerahmeel 1 1 in the day of his wrath, 

6 a He will judge mighty kings [ for the treason of their pride. 

6 b [The Lord] will smite Geshur- | on the land of the 
Arabians; 3 

The kings of Rehoboth 4 he will destroy, | the princes of 
Jerahmeel. 5 

Is any one of these three psalms a royal psalm, as re¬ 
ferring either to a contemporary king or prince (such as 
Alexander Jannaeus of whom Hitzig and Smend 6 have 
thought) or to the Messianic king himself? 

(a) Psaltn'2 . — Certainly Ps. 2 is not. The antithesis 
throughout is between Yahwe and his people on the one 
hand, and the Jerahmeelites on the other. Partly 
through accidental corruption of the text, partly through 
editorial manipulation, Ps. 2 was made into a psalm of 
the Messianic king. 

In the course of a thorough search for the underlying original 
text irt'C’ID ‘bis anointed ' and *272 4 my king’ naturally attract 
suspicion. "in'C'D has probably arisen out of H’pn (similarly in 
20 7 [6]« 2 S 8 84 10 [9] 89 52151] 105 15), and the words, so difficult to 
translate satisfactorily, ’373 YiDDJ '3X1 (?'. 6), should probably be 
*?2IY ‘on his dwelling-place he has mercy.' The 

reason is (1) that ' 3^2 ( v . 2) and C' 3^2 (v. 10) are certainly 

corrupt (read C’^NOnY ‘ Jerahmeelites '), and (2) that the reading 
suggested makes the last couplet of stanza ii. correspond to the 
last of stanza i., which should probably run,— 

Let us beat down their sanctuaries, 

Let us destroy their palaces. 

(£) Psalm 18.—Can we pronounce a different verdict 
on Ps. 18? It is natural to think that the psalm is a 
dramatic utterance of David, and that its exaggerations 
are to be viewed as virtual predictions of a future son 
(or future sons) of David, who shall raise his kingdom 
to a height never attained bv the historical David (so 
OPs. 206 ). This is the view expressed in the liturgical 
appendix (v. 51 [50], unless *: is a later addition), but is 
nevertheless wrong. The pious community is the 
speaker , 7 as is plain from the otherwise far too bold 

1 ^xsnY several times underlies j»2». Here it is latent in 

“rc* Vy. 

- Underlying trto* 3 Concealed under nm- 

4 Underlying -pn^. 

5 Dittographed, and underlying p-^y and c*Y* 

6 In Rel. -gesek. I 1 > 385: but Smend now holds the people of 
Israel to be the * king ’ referred to. 

7 In support of this view we must not refer to the phrase ‘of 
the servant of Yahwe ’ in the title, for ni.T l^y 1 ?, l}ere, as in 36 1 
(see § 25 [10J), is corrupt. 
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assertion of legal righteousness, and the Deuteronomistic 
phraseology employed. 

It is true, the speaker is equally bold in the assertion of a 
reward already received for his righteousness. Hut a poet and 
a fervent believer in the promises can take this imaginative 
license. The warlike energy claimed is not more surprising in 
this psalm than in I’s. 2 g. or than in 1496 , where we learn that 
faithful Jews (c*YDn) will know (by supernatural teaching?) 
how to wield a iwo-edged sword. There is no need, be it said 
in passing, to bring such psalms down to the Maccabaean 

C eriod. The bitterness against the Edomites seems to have 
een perennial, and as they were prohably types of all hostile 
peoples fresh occasion for vehement psalms was always arising. 

The Davidic origin of Ps. 18 has been thought (e.g ., 
by Delitzsch, Baethgen, Konig, and Kirkpatrick) to be 
guaranteed by the occurrence of the psalm (with varia¬ 
tions of reading) in 2 S. 22 , a passage which, together 
with the maidl in 23 1-7, forms probably, as Budde 
rightly states, the latest addition to the Books of 
Samuel. 1 When the hymn in question was appended 
to 2 S., a liturgical appendix (z>. 51) referring to 
Yalnvd’s anointed king and to David and his de¬ 
scendants had already been attached ; and the original 
title had been partly corrupted, partly deliberately 
altered, so as to make the hymn suit as an illustration 
of the life of David. The true text of the title (when 
emended according to the analogy of other titles, see 
§ 45 ; cp § 12) makes no reference whatever to David. 
A Davidic, and even, more generally, a pre-exilic date 
is excluded by the idealistic religious and political out¬ 
look in vv. 32 44 50, bv the Deuteronomic view of the 
covenant in vv. 21-28 and the Deuteronomic expressions 
in w. 22-24, and by the points of contact between the 
psalm and the so-called song and blessing of Moses, 
Dt. 32 f For it took time for the ideas and language 
of Deuteronomy (which, moreover, is no longer in its 
original form) to affect religious literature. The psalm, 
however, appears to be of earlier date, not only than 
Pss. 116 and 144 Prov. 30 (v. $), and Hab. 3 (v.\g), 
but also than Is. 55 (^.5), unless, indeed, we hold (this 
theory has much to recommend it) that Is. 553-5 is a 
very late insertion, made after Ps. 18 had become mis¬ 
interpreted as a triumphal song of David. References 
to the Jerahmeelites and Arabians in stanzas 13 and 14 
complete the parallelism between the second part of 
Ps. 18 and Ps. 2 (revised text). 

(c) Psalm 110 .—Ps. 110 remains. Is this a royal 
psalm? If so, who is the king or prince referred to? 
Bickell and G. Margoliouth “ independently have noticed 
that vv. 1-4 (beginning with 2 m j) form an acrostic with 
the name jyiptr ; the rest of the acrostic apparently was 
lost, the text of the psalm being mutilated and other¬ 
wise in disorder. 

The present writer has shown 3 that, if the text 5 s correct, 
any other Jewish sovereign but Simon the Maccabee is hardly 
conceivable as the subject of the psalm ; on the acrostic, how¬ 
ever, it would be unwise to lay any stress, 4 for nothing is easier, 
but nothing more hazardous, than to discover or imagine such 
acrostics. If the psalm was addressed to Simon, we can plausibly 
account for its imperfect form ; the omission of the latter part 
may have arisen out of a desire to facilitate a Messianic refer¬ 
ence. 5 The view is plausible ; but pis 'jVUT^y (?*• 4^) has 
not been perfectly explained, and p-ts'3^0 in Gen. 14 is explained 
elsewhere (see Mei.chizedek) as a corrupt reading. 

Using the experience which long converse with the 
text of the psalm ought to give, we arrive at the reading 
(for v. 4 b), ' I establish thee for ever, because of my 
covenant of loving-kindness ’ (see Melchizkdek). To 
whom is this oracle addressed ? Evidently to the same 
person as the promise of the subjugation of his enemies. 
The defeat of the king of Jerahmeel was a prophecy of 
the overthrow of all subsequent enemies, provided of 
course that the children of Abram displayed their 
father's character. Must not, then, the true subject of 

1 To assert with Comill (Einl.fi) 107) that Ps. IS was taken 
into the. Psalter from 2 S. seems not very judicious. 

2 See the instructive correspondence in the Academy for 1892. 
3 OPs. 21-29. 

4 Duhm (on Ps. 110 ) and Marti ( Jesaia , 242) think otherwise. 
5 Che. Jew. Rel. Life , 105. 
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the psalm be Abram ? * 1 On this, however, we lay far 
less emphasis than on the previous results. All that 
we can assert with confidence is that the psalm is not a 
royal one. If the text of v. 4 a is correct, it predicts the 
perpetuity of a priesthood ; if an appeal be made to 
* Melchizedek,’ we reply that even Duhm, who accepts 
v. 4 a, is prevented by his critical conscience from 
accepting v. 4 b, except after cancelling the inter¬ 
polated (?) ‘ Melchizedek,’ and that if he had listened 
to his linguistic conscience he must have questioned 
the prosaic and ambiguous »n"QTty. But though the 
original psalm is neither royal nor Maccabnean, we 
ipay plausibly conjecture that the text was edited and 
conjecturally restored in early Maccabaean times with 
reference to Simon. 

ii. Psalms 20/.—Pss. 20 and 21 may also conceivably 
have been edited and partly reeast in Maccabaean times, 
an dlv m ight thus account for the vehem- 

ps e - y* ence which deforms Ps. 21 , 2 and which, 
unless our well-tested principles of textual 
criticism are altogether at fault, did not appear in the 
same intensity in the original psalm. Christian psalms, 
indeed, they are not ; but the bitterness is not so ex¬ 
cessive as has been imagined, and can be accounted for 
by the extreme provocation given to the Jews by the 
Edomites. The fifth quatrain of Ps. 21 and the first 
half of the sixth should probably run nearly as 
follows :— 


Thou wilt put an end to the Rehobothites and the Ishmaelites; 
Thy presence, O Yah we ! will annihilate them. 

The Zarephathites thou wilt make to perish from the land, 
And the Misrites from the face of the ground. 

Yea, thou wilt put an end to the Aramites and the Cushites, 
The Rehobothites thou wilt rebuke to their face. 3 


When Pss. 20 and 21 are looked at as wholes, it 
becomes plain that the speaker ought, in accordance 
with parallels elsewhere, to be the pious community, 
whose salvation in time of trouble brings joy to each 
and all of its members ( 206 a), and who can permissibly 
be described both as a person and as a collection of 
persons ( 20 io<z and b ; 206 21 a). 

The only objection is drawn from TjSsrt in 20 io[ 9] and Tj/D 
in 21 2 [1], from irTwVp in 20 7 [6], and perhaps from the IS rnaj/ 
in 21413]. But the n in is dittographed ; qVj is a cor¬ 

ruption of -py (cp y and in the Palmyrene script), and in*CD 
as in 2 2 of iTDn ( C P also, especially, 2 S 8 f.\ As for the ‘ crown 
ofchoicegold,’it means no more than what is said in 86(5],‘with 
glory and state didst thou crown him.’ 


iii. Psalms 61 and 63.—Pss. 61 and 63 are obscure 
only as long as we hesitate to criticise the MT. Ps. 61 

31. Thirdly is com P osite - Verse 1 M is a fra g" 

x, ‘ ci co ni ent of a psalm of exile, which is akin 

rss. 61 and 63. , r) „ , , . 

to Pss. 42-43 ; the rest of the psalm 

illustrates Pss. 2 21 83 110. It is enough to quote 
w. 4-7 [ 5 - 8 ],— 


For lhou hasL heard my wail, 

Thou wilt grant Israel's request; 

He will shatter Jerahmeel and Zarephath, 

He will beat them down like Moab and Midian. 

He will abide before Yah we for ever, 
Lovingkindness and faithfulness will preserve him. 4 


1 is most unlikely. Since -j and -j are scarcely dis¬ 

tinguishable, and 'j and p are constantly confounded, we may 
provisionally read CtIzIk'?, and continue SnCHTO fttetrlz]. 

"ly'J'Ob niay easily have arisen out of SyCHTO by metathesis 
and slight corruption. 

- Duhm once more brings in Alexander Jannaeus. 

3 We can only mention here that 10) probably comes 

from Q'nnrn, and from 13 N 3 is an editorial 

insertion ; ?;*J 3 goes with C>’?^ (so point; cp Lam. 416). 
Crc’lO prohably comes from C 1 N ; T"UT 33 from CTHZrn ; 
pun from rrrin. 

4 On the emendations see Ps.( 2 >. We can only mention here 
that in v. 5 b comes from S.Xlir, that the following word 
should be a corruption of [*nc;, and that C', 3 * and 2 


Ps. 63 also refers to the haled enemy ; but the intem¬ 
perate language of v. n [ 12 ] is due to textual corruption. 
The leading idea is simply this—that pious Jews, at a 
distance from the sanctuary, and in peril of their lives, 
call upon Yahw 6 to restore to them their priceless 
spiritual privileges. At the close of the psalm the 
speaker expresses his confidence that Yahwe will an¬ 
nihilate Israel's dangerous foes, and that Israel will 
praise God for his goodness in the temple. Why 
should a king be referred to? Both Gratz and Toy 
(/#£ 18162 ) have noticed the problem; but the key 
was wanting. The clause in question comes after a 
description of the sufferings caused to the Jews by the 
X. Arabian populations, and the right reading almost 
certainly is rav j*n,p* cbNCr.T, 'The Jerahmeelites 
Yahwfe will shatter. ’ 1 

iv. Psalms 89Z and 132.—Pss. 89 (or rather, 89 b 2 ) 
and 132 have been thought to refer to the Jewish people 

32 Fourthly aS ^ a ^ vv ^ s anointed. This at least 

Pss 89 b and ' s P^ a ‘ n — l ^ at lhe P sa lnnst could not 
132 ^ ave wr * tten l ^ e wor ds * they insult the 

footsteps of thine anointed ' (v. 51 [52]), 
meaning ‘ they insult thy people in its goings.’ Nor is 
it easy to admit that after promising perpetuity to the 
family of David (132 u f) and joy to the pious members 
of the community of Zion (v. 16 b), a psalmist could 
proceed to say that on Mt. Zion Yahwe would cause a 
horn to spring forth to David, and that he had prepared 
a lamp for his anointed. Thus there is only a slight 
parallelism between the two psalms—viz., their common 
reference to the perpetuity promised to the house of 
David. Ps. 89 records the deep despondency of the 
community at the apparent failure of the promises ; 3 
Ps. 132 is a dramatic representation of the culminating 
point in the traditional life of Solomon, with an under¬ 
lying reference to the future Messianic king. In the 
latter psalm, ‘mine anointed’ ("mrc) needs no altera¬ 
tion ; in the former, criticism proves convincingly that 
“,n*^ msp;* is a corruption of VYpn (' the insults 

of thy loyal ones ’) || to ninn (‘ the contumelies of 
thy servants r ). 4 

The most various opinions have been held as to the 
relation between 132 8-10 and 2 Ch. 641 ^ The form in 
which the passage is given in the psalm is surely the 
more original (cp Ehrt, Abfassungszeit , etc., 66 /!); 
but that does not prove that Ps. 132 is of later date 
than Chronicles. An interpolation in 2 Ch. from the 
psalm seems very probable. 

v. Psalms 45 72 101.—Pss. 45, 72, and most prob- 


are both corruptions of (dittographed), while rpoin is one 

of the many corruptions of rijns* p in v. 8 <5 probably comes 
from a dittographed the preceding fine should run 

reties esn\ 

1 The parallel line has fallen out. 

2 The composite character of Ps. 89 is plain from the difference 
both of metre and of subject in the two parts. Verses 1-18 [2-19] 
are mostly in tetrameters and describe the greatness of Yahwe 
and the happiness of his people ; w. 19-51 [20-52] are in tri¬ 
meters and describe the promises to David and Israel and their 
failure. According to Baethgen, 89 18 [19] refers to the ideal 
king—the Messiah, who is visible only to the eyes of faith. 
This is most unnatural. Unless we are willing to suppose a ^ 
of emphasis, we must read 133^0 N'Otr snip} I po mrr '3, 

‘ for Yahwe is a shield unto us, the Holy One of Israel is our 
king.’ 

3 Sellin ( Serubbabel y 194 Stueiitn ,2 igi JT.) thinks of 
Zerubbabel [y.7/.], the unsuccessful Messianic king (?). But 
the real or imaginary background of Ps. 89 £ is the Jerahmeelite 
oppression from 600 B.C. onwards. 

4 Verses 5iyC fsoyC] represent the same couplet in different 
forms (see/V.t 2 )). Duhm thinks that 'p« may mean ‘the 
footsteps of thy fugitive king,* alluding to the flight of Alexander 
Jannsus (88 B.C. ?); cp Jos. Ant. xiii. 14 1 /. As if any psalmist 
could have spoken thus of such a miserable king! Besides, in 
Ecclus. 47 2 there seems to be an allusion to Ps. 20(19]: 
DTiD ( C p *n*V2*1j|T); and in Ecclus. 45 15^ to Ps. S9 30(29] : 

D*Ci7 *D*3- 
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ably 101 , however, are royal psalms ; the king is the 
oo pifthlv Mess * a h I every other view is encumbered 
Pss 45 72 with d'd^Bes , 1 and the one difficulty 
and 101 * s P ec ially attaching to the present theory 
which is enforced upon us by textual 
criticism, can be surmounted. The Messiah is de¬ 
scribed in all three psalms as a second Solomon. 
Of course it is the later legend of Solomon that is built 
upon. 

We see this especially in the poetic picture in Ps. 45 . Ad¬ 
miring mention is made of the king’s singular wisdom and 
eloquence (cp i K. 429-3^ [59-13] 106/1 23/i), of his success in 
war (2 Ch. S 3), and of his righteous rule (1 K. 3 16-28). Of all 
these divine gifts, the greatest is the king’s inflexible justice 
(eulogised again in _ Pss. 72 and 101 ), of which his political 
influence, his extensive commerce, and his vast supply of gold 
(1 K. 10 ) are the reward. It is the crown of his felicity that he 
has a queen-consort, beautiful, and richly adorned, who is an 
Egyptian princess (see translation below, and cp 1 K. 3 1 11 1-3). 
Lastly, the king addressed has a prospect of a family of sons, 
whom (with an allusion to 1 K. 4 ) he may place over the pro¬ 
vinces of Palestine. 

In Ps. 72 the Solomonic element is much less striking. The 
king is called the ‘ king’s son,’ a phrase suggested by the coro¬ 
nation of Solomon during David’s lifetime, and glowing ex¬ 
pectations are formed of the justice of his rule. He is tender 
to the righteous poor but severe to the oppressor, and more 
especially severe to those Cushites, Jerahmeelites, and Edomites, 
who were the worst enemies of the Jews in the Babylonian and 
Persian periods. This contemporary reference is more pro¬ 
minent in Ps. 45 than in Pss. 72 and 101 ; but of its existence 
criticism hardly permits us to doubt. 

Of these three psalms — the only strictly Messianic 
ones in the Psalter — brief specimens may be given. 
The reader will find that where the translation appears 
most novel, the text as it stands is singularly obscure. 
A near approximation to the truth is, of course, all that 
can be asked. 

45 6 Upon those that hate thee, O thou hero ! thine arrows 
will descend ; 

The) 7 will fall upon the men of Arabia and Jerahmeel. 2 
qb A sceptre of justice is the sceptre of thy kingdom, 

8 Righteousness thou lovest, iniquity thou hatest; 
Therefore peoples do homage unto thee, 

[All kindreds of the nations serve thee]. 

1 r Hearken, O Egyptian maiden, 3 lean thine ear ; 

Forget thine own people, and thine own father’s house : 

12 For the king longs deeply for thy beauty ; 

For he is thy lord [and Yahwe’s Anointed]: 

13 And unto thee will they bow down, O Egyptian maiden, 

with gifts, 

The richest of [all] people will sue for thy favour. 

72 5 He shall crush the folk of Cusham, 

And destroy the race of Jerahmeel; 4 
6 He shall bring down Maacath and Amalek, 

Those of Rehoboth and of Zarephath. 

* 


1 As long as we adhere to the traditional text, it is difficult 
not to look out for a post-exilic king to whom Ps. 45 in particular 
may be applied, and Smeud (Rel.-gesch.fi) 376, n. 2) still (1899) 
applies Pss. 45 and 72 to some Greek king. In 6) (1893) he 
thought of Ptolemy Philadelphus for Ps. 72 . The fullest treat¬ 
ment of the claims of this Ptolemy to be the hero of Pss. 45 and 
72 will be found in OPs. (1891), pp. 144-146, 156, 168-172, 183. 
The Messianic hypothesis, however, is adopted in Jew. Rel. 
Life, 106-108. Pratt (J BL 111 [1900] 189^) finds a reference to 
the bridal relation between Yahwe and his people, and supposes 
a nucleus, consisting of a secular royal ode of smaller dimensions. 
Really, if we presuppose MT, we may form almost any theory. 
Budde, in his treatment of Ps. 101 (ExJ.T. S 202.7?!) shows a 
freer spirit. He thinks that the psalm was originally an utter¬ 
ance of Yahwe, and that it has been transformed to make it 
suitable for the community. No doubt some passages of the 
psalm might be applied to Yahwe. No doubt, too, if a historical 
king wrote the psalm, we might accuse him of self-conscious¬ 
ness. But the psalm is virtually a prophecy, and corresponds 
to Is 11 3-5. 

2 G’N 2^3 (v. 6) should probably be D^JOrm DGnjG* 
Duhm’s 3 for 3^>3 is far too superficial to meet his object. 

3 For 'Nil n 3 (v. u)and IX T\2 (v. 13) read DGSfp D 3 . The 
original tradition made Solomon’s chief wife a Misrite ; but the 
tradition was presumably already corrupted in the time of the 
Psalmist. 

4 ptl’iy frOT) and tZ'DW DJ? TINY' are koth corruptions of 

DBG DV N3Y. also covers over YDB'’. as elsewhere, 

should be c'Tn Tn PIT comes from 0 '^KOnY* For the 

other emendations see PsAty. 


9 Before him those of Cush shall bend the knee, 

The Arabians shall lick the dust; 

10 The Ishmaelites shall bring gifts, 

Those of Sheba shall offer gold. 

101 Lovingkindness and justice will I seek, | Yahwe’s righteous¬ 
ness will I practise. 

To the cause of the orphan I will give heed, | to the suit of the 
widow. 

In Jerahmeel I will destroy | all the wicked ones of the land, 
That I may cut off from the land of Yahwe j all workers of 
wrong . 1 

We have now practically closed our consideration of the 
royal psalms, for on Pss. 28 and 84 it is enough to refer 

34. Result back l ° the r . emark (§ 2 9> i- a I 3°> "•) 
that inra, ‘his anointed,’ is several times 
in the Psalter miswritten for n'Dn, ‘ his loyal (or pious) 
one. ’ There are no royal psalms in the sense supposed 
by most critics ; there are three, and only three, psalms 
which are in the narrower sense Messianic, though in 
the broader sense a large proportion of the psalms deserve 
this distinctive epithet. 

We can now return to the question raised in a former 
paragraph (§ 24 , end), How are we to account for the 
addresses in certain psalms to an as yet non-existent 
king? Any interpreter approaching Pss. 45 72 101 
for the first time would suppose them to refer to a 
contemporary king. Yet there are strong reasons for 
rejecting this view. The psalmists are not ordinary 
poets. They are all heroes of faith, and some of them, 
at any rate, hold strongly to the belief in the Messiah, 
and regard the two kings who were specially idealised 
by the popular imagination—David and Solomon—as 
types of the expected ideal king. They trusted God’s 
promise, and prophesied the coming of the king by 
portraying him in the likeness of Solomon, as if he 
were already on earth. * For unto us a child is born, 
unto us a son is given. ’ 

We will next take a brief survey of four important 
psalms, which have been traditionally held to contain 
oc -n , f references to the immortality of the 
o individual. 1 hese psalms are two 
immortality? {David) jedithun-psnlms. viz. 16 and 
17 ; one Korah-psalm, viz. 49 ; and one Asaph-psalm, 
viz. 73. 

i. Psalms 16 and 17.—Both 16 and 17 express strong 
love for the temple, and a sense of security derived from 
Yahwe’s presence in the sanctuary. Both also repre¬ 
sent the speaker as exposed to danger from the N. 
Arabian enemies, though the references are obscured in 
our present corrupt text. 

Ps. 17 reminds us strongly of Ps. 22a, in which the Jerahmeel- 
ite or Edomite oppressors are variously designated (see Che. 
Ps.(-)) as ‘lions’and ‘wild oxen with pointed horns,’ ‘traitors’ 
('J13, misinterpreted in v. 19 [ 18 ] as HJ3, ‘my garments’), and 
of Ps. 18 (a part of the description of the terrifying ‘ snares ’ and 
‘ floods' given in this psalm recurs in 17 10, restored text). Ps. 
16, in its triumphant contempt for outward dangers, reminds us 
of Pss. 3 4 and 23. 


The two psalms (16/.) are connected by their parallel 
ending ; and both are akin to the large group of psalms 
expressing love of the temple, and especially perhaps to 
Ps. 27a and to the miscalled royal psalm, 61 (cp 618a 
with 1611 17i5). 

In Ps. 16 the speaker rejoices in the sure hope of deliverance. 
In spite of his trouhles, he continues to praise Yahwe, and his 
one delight is to visit the sanctuary, where he renews that sense 
of the divine favour which keeps his inner being in perfect peace. 
He is confident that Yahwe will not suffer his J loyal one’ to 
perish. Does the psalmist mean himself? No; it is Israel who 
says that in heart, mind, and body it is jubilant. The glorious 
Messianic time (Messianic, in the wider sense) is at hand. 
When it comes, life will be life indeed. The way to this life is 


1 For nYB’K, mem read intrK, ngbew (». 1). Also 
nna j cirr ■oia ( v . 2), and jvdsk S#pnY 3 

( v . 8 a), and »YliY fGND (v. 8 b). Verse 8 a does not resume what 
has gone before, but adds a fresh detail. The worst offenders 
against morality are in the land of Jerahmeel or Edom. 
Here, too, the Messianic king, who is the speaker, will put an 
end to the wicked. Thus, as the result of all this purification, 
Yahwe’s land will have none but righteous people (Is. 60 21a). 
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known to Yahwe, who will show it to his people, and fill Israel 
with joys which are past imagining. 

10 My soul thou wilt not yield to the nether world, 

Thy loyal one thou wilt not suffer to see the pit; 

rr Thou wilt make known to me the path of life, 

Thou wilt satisfy me with joys in thy presence. 1 

The prayer for protection in Ps. 17 follows upon an 
earnest self-justification in w. 2-5. The protection 
which the speaker craves is guaranteed by the presence 
of Yahwe in the sanctuary ; while stands the temple, 
pious Israel will stand. Yes; here again there is 
nothing which according to a strictly critical exegesis 
points to an individual. It is Israel who, perceiving 
the imminent danger in which, humanly speaking, he 
stands, breaks out into a curse—a borrowed curse (see 
11 7 )—on the enemy. For himself, however, he ex¬ 
presses the sure confidence of Messianic felicity. Israel 
will behold Yahwe's face in unclouded brightness, and 
the temple will be richer in spiritual privileges than at 
present it can be. 

15 As for me, by [thy] righteousness | I shall behold thy face; 

1 shall be satisfied with thy loving-kindness [ in thy habita¬ 
tion. 

ii. Psalm 49.—Ps. 49 too, has nothing to do with 
the individual, according to a critical exegesis. It deals 
with a problem very familiar to Jewish sages—viz., the 
right attitude of the pious in view of the prosperity of 
the wicked. 

The answer, Wellhausen supposes, is that ‘death makes all 
equal, and strikes the man who has much to lose harder than 
him who has little.’ The correctness of this may, however, be 
doubted, and even Wellhausen holds that v. 15 [16] supplements 
the negative consolation that death closes the happiness of the 
ungodly by the positive comfort that God may deliver the godly 
from sudden death (‘Psalms,’ SPOT 185). Duhnt, how¬ 

ever, is of opinion that the psalmist holds a doctrine of the 
immortality of the pious, which must, he thinks, have been con¬ 
nected with well-defined ideas as to the place to which a good 
man was ‘ taken ’ after death. (So also OPs. 382 406 Jf .; cp 
Eschatoi.ogy, § 31, col. 1346.) Obviously this interpretation 
has a bearing on the question of the dale of the psalm ; in fact, 
Duhm includes Ps. 49 (like Ps. 73) among his Pharisee psalms. 

So much at least is undeniable, that for a certain class 
of persons, according to the psalmist, death has a penal 
character. But can we stop short here? Is it likely 
that the psalmist, who wrote not for a remote age but 
for his own generation, only referred vaguely to the 
persons punished by death as the rich and the wicked? 
Certainly not. We have to seek for underlying refer¬ 
ences to historical people, and if we seek these aright, 
we shall find them ; for Jewish editors were not arbitrary 
forgers—they did but put the best interpretation they 
could on inaccurately transmitted passages, and they 
have left us the means of correcting their errors. The 
only passage in Ps. 49 which we can safely assign to the 
editor is vv. 3 and 4 [4 and 5]. The remainder is really 
an attack on the Jerahmeelites or Edomites, who would 
seem to have settled amongst the Jews, to have amassed 
great wealth, not always by legitimate means, and to 
have denied the moral government of God ( 10 4 n 13 
14 1, etc.). The first stanza should probably run 
thus,— 

1 Hear this, all ye Edomites, 

Attend, all ye Jerahmeelites, 

2 Both traitors and deniers, 

The wicked and the impious together. 

And the three most disputed verses (13-15 [14-16]) should 
probably run thus,— 

13 This is the fate of those that deny God, 

The latter end of those that insult Israel. 

14 For ever they will be prostrate in the pit, 

They will seek earnestly in the darkness for daybreak. 


1 That the speaker looks for an endless life is certain (cp 
21 5 [ 4 I 618 [ 7 ]). But ns »3 (EV, ‘for evermore’) has passed out 
of the revised text. All the stanzas of Ps. 16 have four lines 
except (at first sight) the fifth. The four preceding lines all 
have a verb; the fifth has none. This is the more remarkable 
as the adverb nstfSl follows. The truth is that, for •p'D’S HIDyj 
nsj we should read ■yniJUC’Dn "IDH- This is also the true close 
of Ps. 17. By accident, it was copied into Ps. 16 from the column 
in which Ps 17 was written. See Ps. C-). 
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The pangs of death will affright them, 

The terrors of Sheol will take hold of them. 

15 (But) surely my soul God will ransom, 

From the hand of Sheol he will take me. 1 

Stern and uncompromising is the refrain,— 

12 20 Traitors will not come up from Sheol. 

The impious are destroyed in Deathland. 

Thus the background of Ps. 49 is the same as that 
of so very many other psalms — the Jerahmeelite oppres¬ 
sion ; and the comfort proffered to Jewish sufferers is 
that there will soon be an end of the oppressors in 
Shgdl. 

iii. Psalm 73.—Ps. 73 has the same historical back¬ 
ground as Ps. 49. The Edomites are settled in the 
land, and their prosperity, which violates the orthodox 
doctrine of retribution, tempts the Jews to apostasy. 
It is not very likely a priori that such a psalm would 
express, even as it were by a lightning-flash, the intuition 
of immortality. 

As the traditional text stands, it is natural to suppose this, 
mainly on account of znu 15-17, where the speaker apparently 
distinguishes himself from the ‘ generation ’ of Yahwe’s ‘sons’— 
i.e., the pious community—and also refers to a visit which he 
paid, during his mental struggle, to the sanctuary of God. If 
the speaker in the psalm is an individual —as this passage 
appears to imply,—must we not suppose that in vv. 25 /. he 
expresses the assurance of the perpetual duration of his blissful 
communion with God? Verses 15-17, however, are not altogether 
correctly read, and the order of the lines has been disturbed. 
The psalm consists of fourteen quatrains ; nos. 8 9 and 10 should 
be composed of ttv. 16 and 21 ; w. 15 and 22 ; and w. 17 and 18. 
When we examine the text closely, we find that the 9th and roth 
quatrains need emendation. The whole passage should probably 
run thus,— 2 

16 And when I sought to comprehend this, 

Too painful seemed it unto me ; 

21 For my heart was astonished, 

And in my reins I was horror-stricken. 

* 

15 1 myself rejected wisdom, 

Thy loving-kindness and faithfulness I denied ; 

22 1 became a dullard, I was ignorant, 

1 lacked discernment concerning thee ; 

* 

17 Until I gave heed to the judgments of God, 

And discerned the future of those men : 

18 How (suddenly) calamities overtake them ! 

Thou easiest upon them gloom (of Deathland). 

A section of the Jewish community (including, it 
would seem, many of the leading members) had, in¬ 
wardly at any rate, * denied God,’ even if some of them 
did not actually join the 4 assembly of the impious ’ 
mentioned in Ps. 50 {v. 18 , emended text). Looking 
back upon this, they saw how foolish they had been, 
and recognised that they had missed the only possible 
explanation of the facts, viz. that when God's time (the 
Messianic judgment) has come, the wicked will be 
suddenly swept away like grass (cp 927 [ 8 ]). Pious 
Israel recovered its balance, and the joyous conscious¬ 
ness of the divine Companion returned to it. No in¬ 
ward temptation nor outward misfortune can cause him 
to stumble. He longs for Yahwe—the peerless God— 
to reveal himself by some mighty deed as Israel’s eternal 
portion. J No more will he give way to doubt ; the 
denial of Yahwe leads to ruin. 

Our conclusion is that there are no immortality psalms 

1 The emendations which, the present writer holds, are forced 
upon us are too many to be all given here (see Ps.fi)). A few, 
however, may be mentioned. In /. r read m,V ’cj’nOD Trr.U \ 
in /. 2, S*n* 7 * 'S-inD rvpnKl. The refrain is— 

pjr to SiNtrp cn:ii 

HIES 

2 In //. 5, 6 read— 

nppn ’pdkd pN 

'rnns r ( npN] *i!iDn 

In /. 8 read, with Gratz, WDn niJlUH. In /. 9, rsb’irny 
Sit ’DE^p’Sit; in l. ro, IVIdS* flSpn D.T w. 

3 Verse 26 has received some accretions. It should probably 
run thus, 

My flesh and my heart pine for him ; 

Yahwe is my Rock and my Portion for ever. 
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for the individual, only for the community, and that 

36 Result .^ s ‘ ^ * s not on ty a P sa I ni of faith in 
immortality, but also a psalm of doubt of 
God’s fundamental attributes—a doubt from which the 
community emerged with a full spiritual assurance based 
on the more deeply realised doctrine of the imminent 
Messianic judgment. As a psalm of doubt, Ps. 73 has 
its parallels in Pss. 39#, 94#, and 116 ; but we must not 
here enter on the consideration of these much misunder¬ 
stood poems. We may, however, state the conclusion, 
forced upon us by our new textual criticism, that the 
view of Rudinger, Olshausen, Hitzig, Frankel {Einfuss 
der Palastin. Exegese anf die Alexandria Hermeneutik , 
185 r » p. 233 ), that at any rate Ps. 73 indicates 
contact with Hellenism, is incorrect. The problem 
before the psalmist in this and in the parallel psalms 
is the prosperity of the wicked rich who had flocked 


into Palestine from the neighbouring regions, and who 
ground down the poor and faithful Jews. 

From what has been said, it will be plain that a 
historical sketch of the different phases of thought in 

37 Ideas of ^ sa ^ ter wou ld be extremely diffi- 

Psaiter varied. ‘° , ! iak, r The r ‘- ,i S iou5 , ideas of 
the Psalter 1 are no less varied than 

those of the community, nor could we be so rash as to 
attempt to describe them at the close of a critical article. 
From what has been said already (see § 2 ) it must be 
plain that we have in the Psalter no merely local pro¬ 
duct. The Psalter is, at least in theory, catholic and 
oecumenical ; meant for synagogues as well as for the 
temple ; for the whole empire of Yahwfc as well as for the 
central Judaean province. That its ideas should be all 
equally noble, was not to be expected. It is probable, 
however, that the nett gains from a more thorough 
criticism of the text of the psalms would be much in 
excess of the losses, and that the average religious 
standard of the psalmists would prove to be as much 
above that which it is commonly supposed to be as the 
character of their Hebrew style. The imprecatory 
psalms, in particular, would be seen to be less shocking 
throughout than they appear to be in the traditional 
text (see Che. The Christian Use of the Psalms , 
1899 ). This, if correct, is of no slight importance, for 
it is a heavy drawback to the religion of the psalmists 
that fervent love of God should be accompanied with 
such intemperate expressions of hostility to ‘ the wicked.’ 
While these psalms stand in their present form, it is 
difficult indeed to respect the Psalter as much as we 
should like, and we can hardly wonder that such a 
candid writer as Duhm should express such strong 
repugnance to much that it contains. Only upon the 
basis of a thoroughly revised text can we, properly 
speaking, maintain that the Psalter is a record of the 
religious consciousness of the Jewish Church . 2 


The definition here given of the Psalter is in harmony with 
the result of the controversy as to the ‘ I ’-psalms (see § 6). It 
is still more obviously in accordance with the fact that most of 
the psalms in books iv. and v. are congregational utterances. 

‘ One might illustrate the combination of “ 1 ”- and “ We ’’-psalms 
by parallels from the Greek choruses. But the phenomena of 
books iv. and v. are perhaps best explained thus. The instinc¬ 
tive personification of the church-people in the “ I ’’-psalms was 
a survival—an inheritance from antiquity. It was natural that 
later religious poets should begin to look upon their nation in a 
more modern light as an organisation of individualities. They 
did not indeed go so far as those modern hymnists who have 
half-filled the popular hymnals with lyrics of a strongly personal 
tone. Rarely do the Hebrew psalmists disclose their personality. 
They had indeed their private joys and sorrows; hut they did 
not make these the theme of song. The individual conscious¬ 
ness was not sufficiently developed for this. . . . But the later 
“ We’’-psalms, though not less national than the others, indicate 
a perception that, as Kingsley has said, “communities are for 


1 For the religious ideas of the Psalter, according to the 
newer criticism, see OPs . (1891), pp. 258-452; Smend, Rel.~ 
gesch.P), 1893 ; (2), 1899. 

2 The word ‘church ’ is used in the wider sense, as by Dean 
Stanley in the phrase ‘the Jewish church.* ‘Community’ is 
less familiar to 11s than the corresponding word Gemeinde is to 
Germans ; it is also somewhat too narrow a word for use in all 
connections. 
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the divine sake of individual life, for the sake of the love and 
truth that is in each heart, and is not cumulative—cannot be in 
two as one result ” ’ (OPs. 265 /.). 

It must, however, be remembered that not only do 
books iv. and v. contain • I ’-psalms, but a later un- 
canonical Psalter (that ‘of Solomon’; §§ 41 /) has a 
number of psalms of the personified community. Indi¬ 
vidualism needed for its development a new and unique 
impulse ; not yet could the floods of personal feeling 
and emotion break through the dams, and transform 
the whole aspect of poetry. 

With regard to the chronology of the Psalms, it is 
not much that we can say, taking our stand on a 

38. Chronology carefull y revised text. ^ is, however, 

of Psalms reasonable to hold that the groups or 
collections of psalms—Pss. 90-106 Pss. 
107-129 Pss. 135-145, and Pss. 146-150—in which the 
psalms only occasionally bear titles, contain many works 
of the Greek period. Among the possible or probable 
representatives of an earlier age are Ps. 90 at any rate, 
for the first part of this psalm (90#) can hardly be 
separated from Ps. S9h, both being, from the same 
causes, in the same despondent tone and both (as 
criticism shows) Ezrahite psalms ; also Ps. 94, which 
interrupts the ‘ new song ’ of praise, and goes with the 
kindred 73rd psalm; also 137, as one of the chief of 
the anti-Edomite psalms, and the group called Ytr, 

or rather ‘ of Salmab,’ but best known to English 

readers as 4 Songs of degrees,’ w hich may have been 
originally enclosed by Hallelujah groups (i.e., before 
119 was inserted). Pss. 113-118, called the 4 Egyptian 
Hallel,’ a group which seems filled by the hope of a new’ 
and great event comparable to the Exodus (cp Is. 
10 24 26 ) — such a hope as the conquests of Alexander 
may well have fanned into a flame—and Ps. 146-150, 
cleverly called by Nachman Krochmal ‘ the Greek 
Hallel,’ must surely be allotted to the Greek age. Not, 
however, to the Maccabrean age. As we have seen, 
even 1496 has its parallels in psalms which we have no 
reason for bringing down to the time of the Maccabees. 
We must be careful not to exclude, on grounds of 
principle, from the psalms of the Greek age all those 
which have a real or assumed Jerahmeelite or Edomite 
background. It was of course not till the time of John 
Hyrcanus that the so-called Itlumaa became a Jewish 
province, and we could well understand that even at a 
later time 4 Edomite ’ might still be a synonym for 
‘oppressor.’ Beyond this, it is not safe to go. The 
text binds us—not indeed the Massoretic or the Septua- 
gint text, but that which underlies the tradition, and 
which can to a considerable extent be recovered by 
methodical investigation. We cannot, therefore, say 
with Duhm that Pss. 74 79 83 and 110, being clearly 
(he thinks) Maccabcean, supply fixed points for the 
chronology of the Psalter, and the other psalms which 
this critic regards as revealing their date hardly less 
distinctly than these— e.g ., the so-called royal psalms, 
which he places in the first rank of evidence for the time 
of Alexander Jannreus—are, for us, equally devoid of 
clear references to contemporary history. 

Nor can we attach any importance to the widely held 
theory that Pss. 96 105 1-15, and 106 1 47 48, and also 
1328 -io, must have been known to the Chronicler 1 —a 
theory which, as generally expressed (see e.g., Strack, 
Einl.W 119 ), involves holding that the so-called fourth 
Book of the Psalms was already in existence in the 
Chronicler’s time. This last thesis is not in itself 
probable. The division between books iv. and v. is not 
natural, and was probably not made till the final redac¬ 
tion of the Psalter, which cannot plausibly be said to 
have occurred till after the Chronicler’s time. It is 
also less probable that the dividing doxology in Ps. 
IO 648 originally contained the words nipRi, 

'and let all the people say, Amen,’ than that these 
words were taken, with one slight and necessary altera- 

1 Cp Ehrt’s comparison of the texts, Alfassungszeit, ^ff. 
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tion, from i Ch. 16 36, where we read, at the close of the 
strange composite psalm, jen cyn ’^3 nett*!, ' and all the 
people said, Amen.’ This at least is Wellhausen’s view 
(Bleek’s Einl.W 506 , n. 1 ), which, however, seems to 
need supplementing. It is probable ( 1 ) that the whole 
of the close of Ps. 106 —viz., vv. 47 f —is borrowed from 
1 Ch. 163s/ 1 (beginning uymn and ending, ^rn 
m.T 1 ? [rather ,-n^n]), and ( 2 ) that both the close ( w. 
1-5) and the opening of Ps. 106 are accretions on the 
main body of Ps. 106, which had been handed down in 
an incomplete form, and needed some such additions to 
make it usable. As a consequence, we cannot commit 
ourselves to the view that 1 Ch. 16 34 is borrowed from 
1061 (which may well be later than the Chronicler). 
The formula was a conventional one, and occurs in 
1071 1181 1361. Nor can we venture to assert posi¬ 
tively that it was the Chronicler who copied 96 105 i-is 
( see 1 Ch. 168-33) and I328-io (see 2 Ch. 641 f .). The 
books of Chronicles, like other books, passed under the 
hands of redactors, and it is very possible that the 
insertions from the Psalter referred to were made by one 
of these . 2 We cannot, therefore, safely use the argument 
which is often based on these insertions to determine 
the date of at least a few psalms. 

That there are no pre-exilic psalms, nor ascertainable 
fragments of such psalms, is for us at least quite certain. 
And though there is the abstract possibility that psalms 
were written in the lands of exile before the arrival of 
Ezra and his band at Jerusalem, the uniformity of the 
historical background of the psalms of book i. does not 
favour the hypothesis. In spite of Duhm, whose 
chronology of the psalms is opposed ( 1 ) to a thorough 
textual criticism, and ( 2 ) to the literary phenomena of 
the fragments of the Hebrew Sirach, we must hold that 
at any rate books i.-iii. belong most probably (with the 
exceptions of the anonymous psalms I 2 and 33, unless 
© rightly prefixes to 33 r£ Aavet. 8 ) to the Persian 
period, or to the Persian and the very beginning of the 
Greek period. 

It would no doubt be helpful to make out the extent 
of the indebtedness of the Psalter to Is. 40-66, to 
qo PhrnQPn- Jeremiah, and to Job. Owing, however, 

‘j . j ( 1 ) to the doubt which in an especial 

arenfmonf de £ ree hangs round the text of the Psalter 
* and of Job, and ( 2 ) to the composite 
origin of all the three books mentioned, we cannot here 
lay much stress upon this. In a complete Introduction 
to the Book of Psalms a phraseological comparison of 
the Psalter with these books would have to be instituted ; 
but a critical revision of the text of all four books would 
of course be presupposed. That there is a small element 
of truth in Hitzig’s theory of Jeremianic psalms can 
hardly be doubted , 3 and even in book i. of the Psalms 
it is impossible not to recognise some clear points of 
contact with the Colloquies of Job. It is also beyond 
question that Pss. 93 and 96-100 are even strikingly 
parallel to Is. 40-66, 4 and the amount of real parallelism 
between psalms even in books i.-ii. and the Colloquies 
of Job is not inconsiderable (cp Barth, Beitriige zur 
Erkldrung des B. Hiob , 1876 ). It would also be im¬ 
portant in the Introduction here suggested to sift the 
comparisons of passages in the Psalter and in the 
Hebrew text (so far as known) of Ben Sira given by 
Schechter ( Wisdom of Be?i Sira, 13 - 25 ). There seem 

1 This passage consists of a current liturgical prayer, and a 
liturgical benediction and doxology (similar to those placed by 
editors at the end of books i. ii. and iii.). 

2 Similarly Reuss, Stade, and Duhm (cp § 4, n. 3). 

3 Carnpe (Das Verhiiltniss , etc., 19 24 27 31 33 35) decides 
that Jer. IT 8 10 24 20 10 23 12 10 25 13 are the originals of Ps. 1 3 
62 [1] 31 14 [13] 356 796 / 135 7. K 6 mg(E/nl. 397) pronounces 
this insecure ; but he has perhaps not a good eye for phraseo¬ 
logical points of contact. Campe certainly errs on the side of 
moderation. Ps. 79 6/, however, is an interpolation. [Cp £5’s 
insertion of Jer. 9 23/ (22 f) in 1 K. 2 10.] 

4 Similarly Driver, IntrA§) 383; cp Ehrt, Abfassungszeit 
(1869), 53-55; Gratz, MGWJ 30 (1881) 1 Jf. ; and Delitzsch’s 
commentary. 
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to be several reminiscences of Ps. 147 in Ben Sira, 
which is a point of some critical interest. So much, as 
Noldeke remarks, is clear—that Ben Sira lived at the 
time and in the circles in which a great part of the 
later psalms were written. 

The linguistic argument, to which we have referred 
already (§ 9 ), has been treated with moderation by 
40 Linguistic K5nig - He computes the number of 
argument occurrences of and respectively, 
6 ’ of the relative v (only towards the end 

of the Psalter), and of n:n ' much,’ ‘ often ’ (also chiefly 
at end of Psalter), and the designation of ‘ myriad ’ by 
naan (3 7 [ 6 ] [?J, 9 I 7 ) and i 2 l ( 6818 [ 17 ] [?]). J. I\ Peters’ 
attempt to account for linguistic peculiarities in the 
m 8 i/dnl ver by the influence of Babylonian environment, 
assumes, rather too confidently, the accuracy of MT. 
It is in fact the state of the text of the Psalter that 
makes it peculiarly difficult to form conclusions which 
can command general assent. The present writer's 
inference from a revised text of the Psalms is much in 
their favour. If the text of the Hebrew fragments of 
Ben Sira can be trusted, he would be unwilling to bring 
many of the psalms very near the generally accepted 
date of Ben Sira’s Wisdom. Unfortunately, the correct¬ 
ness of many parts of the Hebrew text of Ben Sira, in 
its present form, is liable to the greatest doubt, and the 
present writer would probably go even beyond Noldeke 
{ZA TW 20 [ 1900 ] 84 ff.) in the extent to which he 
traces unbiblical words, idioms, and constructions to 
deep-seated corruption of the text. 

A singular argument is used by Duhm to confirm the 
late date which he assigns to a group within the group 
ai p oa i+ fl - °f "hat he calls Pharisee Psalms (viz., 

qoUmm? 9 ' 10 14 56 57a 58 / * 64 82 92 94 14 °* 
probably also 5 26 54 141). These 
psalms, he says (Psalmen, ' Einl. ’ 22 ), which are prob¬ 
ably directed against Alexander Jannaeus and his 
adherents, have a striking resemblance to most of the 
4 Psalms of Solomon.’ Elsewhere he expresses surprise 
that the critics have not recognised how near chrono¬ 
logically the Davidic Psalter is to the Solomonic. 
Frankenberg too 1 has arrived at a somewhat similar 
result ; only he assigns the Psalms of Solomon, together 
with a (large?) group of canonical psalms, to the period 
of the Syrian persecution. The existence of points of 
contact may be granted ; but, as is shown elsewhere (see 
Eschatology, §§ 64 , 66 ), the eschatology of the 
Psalter of Solomon differs from that of the canonical 
psalms . 2 To this we must add that, in our judgment, 
Rosters is right 3 (against Frankenberg) in denying that 
there is any distinct reference in the Psalter of Solomon 
to contemporary history. The psalms appealed to by 
Frankenberg as proving a Maccabrean date and by 
Wellhausen 4 (cp Messiah, § 6 ) as proving a reference 
to the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey in 63 b.c. , 
really refer, according to Rosters, to the catastrophe of 
586 B.C. 

On this subject the present writer strongly holds with 
Rosters. He thinks that the references to the capture 
49 Thpir of Jerusalem may be used in illustration 

backCTOund of Pss ' 74 and 79, and even thinks il 

__ j rTa™ a a possible that the writer (?) of these psalms 

continues the tradition of the Jerahmeelite 
captivity . 5 For want of the Hebrew text we cannot 

1 Die Datirung der Psalmen Salomos (1896). 

2 So too Kirkpatrick, Psalms , Introd. xxxvii f. 

3 De historische achtergrond van de Psalmen van Salomo 
(Verslagen der Koninglijke Akad. van Wetenschappen, 42 ), 1898. 

4 Die Pharisder und die Sadducder (Heilage), 1874. 

5 In Ps. Sol. 2 26 [30], where the death of the ‘ dragon ’ is related, 

e7ri tC)v opeW AlyvnTov may represent ‘on the 

mountains of Misrim,’ and eirl yfjs kclI 6 aAd<r<n j? VnDITV 

‘on the land of Jerahmeel.’ So too in v. 29 [33] eytu xvpios yrjs 
leal daAa<T(n)<; may be based on a faulty text, whicn should have 
run, piN jilN EK, and in 17 15 [17] ip ptcVu) idputp ovfj.- 

fjiiKTiov may be a misinterpretation of 'fiJJ ipr.2 ‘amidst the 
peoples of Arabia.* 
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finally prove the latter point; but our experience with 
the canonical psalms justifies us in regarding it as at 
least not improbable. Highly imitative the Psalms of 
Solomon certainly are, and among the signs of this 
imitativeness we may probably reckon the heading of 
each of the psalms \pa\fxbs t<£ aaXcj/iojv — i.e., tictd 
—which, consistently with our explanation of hdjd 
and of rrataV te* (Ps. 127), we may explain 

‘ Marked : of [the sons of] Salmah ' (see § 21 ). In other 
words, though the old clan-names of the temple-singers 
had gone out of use, the collector of these Pharisee Psalms 
(as Ryle and James fitly call them) adopted one of these 
names as a prefix to the collection and to the psalms 
within it. CorniU’s remark (Einl. 295 ), ‘How they 
came to the designation “ Psalms of Solomon” is quite 
inexplicable/ is, we may venture to hope, too de¬ 
spondent. 

Thus the Psalms of David, the Lamentations, and 
possibly the Psalms of Solomon agree in their assumed 
43 Imitative ^ stor * ca l background, though the want 


psalms. 


of originality in the text of the third of 
these collections forbids us to speak as 
enthusiastically of it as of the two former books. It is 
true, the Lamentations as well as many of the canonical 
psalms are imitative ; so too the psalms assigned by 
redactors to Hannah and Jonah respectively (1 S. 2i-io 
Jon. 22 - 9 ) are imitative, nor is there much originality in 
the psalms assigned to Hezekiah (Is. 8810-20) and 
Habakkuk (Hab. 3; see Habakkuk, § 9). Hut amidst 
these imitative compositions there are at least some, 
which, if not absolutely original, nevertheless shine out 
by a true lyric beauty. 

No doubt many psalms not only of pre-exilic but also 
of post-exilic date have been lost. We could wish that 
44 Psalm gl ean i n § s had reached us, as in the case 


composition. 


of the proverbs. At any rate, we have 


1 late specimens of psalm-composition in the 
Wisdom of Ben Sira (Ecclus. 361-17 50 22-24 51 1-12 51 12 
( 1 ) 51 13-29 ; see Hebrew text), in the Greek Daniel, in 
Judith and Tobit, in the Assumption of Moses (IO 1 - 10 ; 
see Charles), and even in the NT (see Hymns). Indeed, 
since prophetic inspiration still appears to have existed 
in NT times, we can hardly wonder that psalms as well 
as prophecies are mentioned as characteristic of early 
Christianity (cp 1 Cor. 1426). Long indeed is the 
history of the development of the psalm from the rude 
cries of the primitive Arabian worshipper on a visit to 
the sanctuary (see Wellh. Heid.W 107 , ( 2 >iio; WRS, 
PSW 340 , n. 2 ) to the carefully elaborated songs of the 
temple and perhaps too of the synagogue service. 

In conclusion we give, conjecturally but not without good 
grounds, restorations of the historical references in the 

45. Historical original ti, ’ es °D° me of the K ° an “ ni k cal 
reff in psalm- psalms ‘ 11 Wl11 be remembered that 
titles a g a ’ n an d again, in articles dealing 
with OT narratives and prophecies it 
has been maintained that these have been altered 
from earlier narratives and prophecies, partly misread, 
partly misinterpreted, so that they present historical 
and geographical statements widely differing from those 
originally conveyed. These transformed passages are 
analogous to the transformed psalm-titles. If by 
taking this course we help to rehabilitate the authors or 
supplementers of the titles, this can hardly be reckoned 
to our discredit. Such hard words have been used by 
critics (cp § n) respecting the unintelligence and in¬ 
capacity for clear thinking of the unfortunate editors of 
the psalms that a plausible critical defence of them may 
appeal to those who can put aside prejudice, and look 
at facts with a single eye. We omit the portions of 
the titles relative to the collections to which the psalms 
severally belong (on which see § 25 /), and refer for 
details to Ps.W 

Ps. 3 . At the approach of the sons of Arabia and the sons of 
Ishmael. 

Ps. 7 . With reference to the Arabians, the Cushites, the 
Jerahmeelites. 
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Ps. 18. The words of Israel in the day that Yahw& delivers 
him from the hand of all the Arabians and from Ishmael. 

Ps. 30. A Sabbath (?) supplication. 1 

Ps. 34. When the hosts of those of Jerahmeel and of Geshur 
fled. 2 

Ps. 51. For the Sabbath (?). 

Ps. 52. Against the house of Jerahmeel. 

Ps. 54. (Concerning] the Zarephathites. 

Ps. 56. At heholding (?) the Zarephathites. 

Ps. 57. When the sons of Ishmael and the Arabians drew 
near. 

Ps. 59. Concerning the Ishmaelites and the house of Jerah¬ 
meel. 

Ps. 60. At the oppression (of Israel) by Aram-jerahmeel and 
Aram-missur. 

Ps. 63 . Al the goings-up to the house of Yahwe. 

Ps. 142. When . . . among the Arabians. 3 

Ps. 143. When the sons of Jerahmeel pursued. (Based on ©.) 

Ps. 144. Concerning the captivity. (Based on ©.) 

If the truth has not always been reached, the theory 
that Jerahmeelite oppression is the real or assumed 
background of very many of the psalms has been con¬ 
firmed. Neither the authors nor the editors of the 
psalms and the psalm-titles deserved the disparaging 
epithets often of late years applied to them. 

The study of the psalm-titles in the versions stands 
aside from our present subject. It need only be said 

46. Psalm-titles tha ‘ / ‘ he explana ‘ io " s of “ d 

in versions. P ve '\ ,n s 26 are , corr . ect ' lhe 

ascription of certain psalms in 0 to 

Jeremiah, or to Haggai and Zechariah, would seem to 
be discredited, as belonging to a time when inS and 
nb’Vc'V (explained as giving authors’ names) were already 
found in the titles. 

See Staerk, ‘Zur Kritik der Psalmeniiberschriften,’ ZATll r 
12 [1S92] 91-161; B. Jacob. ZATW 16 [1896] 155-166; 

Baethgen, Unlersuch. iiber die Psalmen nach der J’esch/Za, 
Kiel, 1878 (unfinished); JPT, 1882, pp. 405^ 493^; ‘Der 
Psalmencommentar des Theodor von Mopsuestia in syrischer 
Bearheitung,’ ZATW 5 [1885I 53-101 ; ‘ Siebenzehn makka- 
baische Psalmen nach Theod. von Mops.’, ib. 6 [1886] 261-288 
7 [1887] r-60. Baelhgen’s communications from the Syriac 
recast of Theodore’s exegesis are very interesting. It is to 
Theodore that Theodoret alludes in the words, ras eTn.ypa<f)a<; tuv 
rit’65 a 7 reKaAeo-e^ (Prtrf. ad Psalmos ). He does not, 
however, reject the Davidic origin of the psalms, but only the 
reference of certain psalms to events in the life of David. David 
often spoke, Theodore believes, prophelically, and assumed the 
character of men yet unborn. This will not satisfy the Bishop 
of Cyrus: ro\p.r)p'ov oip.au teal \iav dpaav \ptv 8 As raura? 
nposayopeveiv. The influence of Theodore, through the book 
called Exegesis, on early English theology has heen well shown 
by Prof. J. D. Bruce of Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania (see 
‘ Literature ’). 

Poetical form, obviously, cannot be treated in a 
small compass. The subject is of great importance. 

47. Poetical As Briggs wel1 , sa >' s / “I e stud - v ° f ‘ he 
form measurement of the line, and the 

strophical arrangement of the psalms, 
combined with the study of their grouping, throws 
fresh light upon the Psalter. The most necessary 
preliminary information is given under Poetical 
Literature, §§ 8 , 9 , where, too, the appended biblio¬ 
graphy gives adequate references to the current literature. 
A metrical arrangement of the psalms ought to go on 
pari passu with textual revision. Unfortunately a 
thorough textual criticism is still a desideratum, though 
a thankworthy beginning has been made by Gratz, 
Lagarde, Duhm, and others. Whether Selah [^.^.] 
has any relation to the divisions of psalms, is still a 
moot point. Refrains are clearly marked in Pss. 42-43 
46 49 ; less certainly in Ps. 107 ( v . 6 destroys the 

1 n;?n n?pn (what does this mean?) should probably be 

n|E : n nann. 

2 It has actually been thought that the historical assignment 

of this psalm in the present title was suggested by the occur¬ 
rence of in v. 9 [81, and that the scribe or editor substituted 
‘ Abimelech ’ for ‘ Achish ’ by a slip. Delitzsch and Kirkpatrick, 
however, find it hard to suppose such a slip of memory. In 
reality comes from ^Rcn*V- 

3 It has been strangely supposed (Hupfeld, Duhm) that the 
title in MT and © was suggested by TaDD, ‘confinement/ in ». 

8(7]. 

4 Presbyterian Review , Oct. 1888 , p. 661 . 
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connection). Various forms of alphabetic structure 
appear in seven psalms (9-10 25 34 37 111 119 145). 

Originally no doubt Ps. 9-10 was a perfect alphabetic poem. 

A later editor, however, broke it into two parts which became 
independent psalms through the insertion of what now forms 
9 20 lig]yC The only fairly connected portion of the original psalm 
which we can with probability indicate, is w. i-t2 [2*13]. In 
Ps. 25 34 145 (cp Prov. 31 Lam. 4 ), each letter begins a couplet; 
but in psalms 25 and 34 the 3 couplet is wanting, and there 
is a supernumerary £3 couplet. In Ps. 37 , each letter begins a 
stanza of four lines, and in Ps. 119 each line a stanza of eight 
lines. For parallel compositions, see Ecclesiasticus (§ 16); 
Lamentations (§ 1); Nahum (§6 ). We have no means of 
ascertaining whether this artificial form of poetry was used in 
pre-exilic times. The supposed acrostic in Ps. 110 is precarious 
(see § 14 a). Cp Konig, Einl. 399, n. 1 ; Driver, Introd .(«) 
367/ T. K. C. 

i. The oldest version, the LXX, follows a text 
generally closely corresponding to the Massoretic 

Hebrew, the main variations being in the 

48. Ancient t j t j es anc j j n t h e addition (lacking in some 

versions, of an apocryphal psalm ascribed to 

David when he fought with Goliath. Pss. 9 and 10 are 
rightly taken as one psalm, but conversely Ps. 147 is 
divided into two. 

The LXX text has many ‘daughters,’ of which may 
be noticed (a) the Memphitic (ed. Lagarde, 1875 ), see 
also iv. below ; (b) the old Latin, which as revised by 
Jerome in 383 after the current Greek text forms the 
Psalierium Romanian, long read in the Roman Church 
and still used in St. Peter’s ; (c) various Arabic versions, 
including that printed in the polyglots of Le Jay and 
Walton, and two others of the four exhibited together in 
Lagarde’s Psalierium , lob , Proverbia, Arabice , 1876 ; 
on the relations and history of these versions, see G. 
Hoffmann, in Jenaer Liieraturz ., 1876 , art. 539 ; the 
fourth of La garde's versions is from the Peshitta. The 
Hexaplar text of the LXX, as reduced by Origcn into 
greater conformity with the Hebrew by the aid of subse¬ 
quent Greek versions , 1 2 was further the mother of (d) the 
Psalierium Gallicanum ,—that is, Jerome's second re¬ 
vision of the Psalter ( 385 ) by the aid of the Hexaplar 
text ; this edition became current in Gaul and ultimately 
was taken into the Vulgate of (e) the Syro-Hexaplar 
version (published by Bugati, 1820 , and in facsimile 
from the famous Ambrosian MS by Ceriani, Milan, 
1874 ). 

ii. The Christian Aramaic version or Peshitta is 
largely influenced by (5 ; compare Baethgen, Unter - 
such ungen (see § 25 ). This version has peculiar psalm- 
titles taken from Eusebius and Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(see Nestle, in TLA, 1876 , p. 283 ). 

iii. The Jewish Aramaic version or Targum is 
probably a late work. The most convenient edition is 
in Lagarde, Hagiographa Chaldaice , 1873 . 

iv. The best of all the old versions is that made by 
Jerome after the Hebrew in 405 . It did not, however, 
obtain ecclesiastical currency — the old versions holding 
their ground, just as Anglicans still read the psalms in 
the version of the “ Great Bible” printed in the Prayer 
Book. Jerome’s (important) version was first published 
in a good text by Lagarde, Psalierium iuxia Hebrceos 
Hieronymi , Leipsic, 1874 . 

[Baethgen’s articles, 4 Der textkrit. Wert der alten 
Ueberss. z. d. Ps.’ in JPT, 1882 , should by all means 
be consulted. On E. W. Budge, The Earliest Known 
Coptic Psalter ( 1898 ), see Brightman, Journ. of Theol. 
Studies, 2275 / See, further, 4 Bibliography,’ ii. (§ 49 ), 
and Text and Versions.] 

i. Exegetical Works .—While some works of patristic 
writers are still of value for text criticism and for the history 
of early exegetical tradition, the treatment 

49. Bibliography, of the Psalms by ancient and mediaeval 

Christian writers is as a whole.such as to 
throw ligh t on the ideas of the commentators and their times rather 
than on the sense of a text which most of them knew only through 
translations. For the Psalms, as for the other books of the OT, 


1 See, further, Text and Versions. 

2 See Field, Origenis Hexapla , where the fragments of these 
versions are collected. That of Symmachus is esteemed the 

best. 
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the scholars of the period of the revival of Hebrew studies about 
the time of the Reformation were mainly dependent on the 
ancient versions and on the Jewish scholars of the Middle Ages. 
In the latter class Kimhi stands pre-eminent ; to the editions of 
his commentary on the Psalms must now be added the admirable 
edition of Dr. Schiller-Szinessy (Camhridge, 1883), containing 
unfortunately only the first book of his longer commentary. 
Among the works of older Christian scholars since the revival of 
letters, the commentary of Calvin (1537) — full of religious insight 
and sound thought—and the laborious work of M. Geier (1668, 
1681 et serpius) may still be consulted with advantage; but for 
most purposes Rosenmuller’s Scholia in Pss . (( 2 ), 1821-22) super¬ 
sedes the necessity of frequent reference to the predecessors of 
that industrious compiler. 

Of more recent works the freshest and most indispensable are 
Ewald’s in the first two half-volumes of his Dichter des alten 
Bundes (( 2 ), Gottingen, 1866 ; ET 1880), and Olshausen’s (1853). 
To these may be added (excluding general commentaries on 
the OT) the two acute but wayward commentaries of Hitzig 
(1836, 1863-65), that of Delitzsch (1850-60, then in shorter form 
in several editions since 1867 [< 4 )]; ET, by Eaton, from 4th 
Germ, ed., 1887-89) and that of Hupfeld ($, by Riehm, 1867, 

2 vols.; ( 3 ), by Nowack, 1888). The last-named work, though 
lacking in original power and clearness of judgment, is extremely 
convenient and useful, and has had an influence perhaps dis¬ 
proportionate to its real exegetical merits. 

ii. The question of the text was first properly raised by Ols- 
hausen, and has since received special attention from v. Ortenberg 
{Zur Textkritik der Psalmen, 1861), Lagarde ( Proph . Chald., 
1872, and Psalierium Hieronymi , 164 f.) ; Bruston {Du Texte 
primitif des Psaumes, 1873); Dyserinck, in the ‘scholia’ to his 
Dutch translation of the Psalms, Theol. Tijdschr., 1878, pp. 
279^".; [H. Gratz, 1882-83], and Bickell {Carmina VT metrice, 
etc., Innsbruck, 1882), whose critical services are not to be 
judged merely by the measure of assent which his metrical 
theories may command lep Poetical Literature, end]. In 
English we have among others, the useful work of Perowne 
(( 7 ), 1890), that of Lowe and Jennings (l 2 ), 1884-5), and the valuable 
translation of Cheyne (1884, and with comm., 1888). 

The mass of literature on the Psalms is so enormous that no 
full list even of recent commentaries can be here attempted, 
much less an enumeration of treatises on individual psalms and 
special critical questions. For the latter Kuenen’s Onderzoek, 
vol. 3, is, up lo its date (1865), the most complete, and the new 
edition now in preparation will doubtless prove the standard 
work of reference. [The new edition was interrupted by the 
author’s lamented death ; Part 3 (1), edited by Matthes, closes 
with Proverbs, but does not include Psalms.] As regards the 
dates and historical interpretation of the psalms, all older dis¬ 
cussions, even those of Ewald, are in great measure antiquated 
by recent progress in Pentateuch criticism and the history of the 
canon, and an entirely fresh treatment of the Psalter by a sober 
critical commentator ts urgently needed. W. R. S. 

iii. Translations with or without notes ; Ch. Bruston, 1865 ; 
W. Kay, ( 2 ), 1874; E. Reuss, 1875 (French), 1893 (German); 
Dyserinck, 1877 (Dutch); DeWitt, 1894 (New York), and (new 
translation) 1891 ; E. Kautzsch, 1893; G. Bickell, DieDichtungen 
der II ebr der ( 3 , der Psalter), 1883, from a revised and metrically 
arranged text. [Fr. W. Schultz, in KGK, 1888; edited by H. 
Kessler, 1899; Fr. Baethgen, 1892; ( 2 ), 1897 ; Kirkpatrick (in 
Cambr. Bible), vol. i., 1891 ; vol. ii., 1895 ; vol. iii., 1901; B. Duhm, 
1899. S. Minocchi (Italian), 1895; E. G. King, pt. i., 1898; J. 
Wellhausen, ET by Furness, J. Taylor, and Paterson, in SPOT, 

1898 ; S. R. Driver, 'The Parallel Psalter, being the Prayer book 
Version of the Psalms and a New Version . . . with an Intro¬ 
duction and Glossaries (1898). 

iv. A r tides and monographs .—(See the introductions of Driver, 

Konig, Cornill, Baudissin, and the OT Theologies of Schultz, 
Smend, etc.) Delitzsch, Symbolae ad psalmos Ulustrandos 
isagogicae (1846); Ehrt, Abfassungszeit u. Abschluss des 
Psalters zur Prlifting der Frage nach Makkabderpsalmen, 
1869; J. Miihlmann, Zur Frage der makkab. Psalmen, 1891 ; 
H. Graetz, ‘Die Tempelpsalmen,’ MGll'J 27 [1878] 217 ff.\ 
Biichler, ‘Zur Gesch. der Tempelmusik u. der Tempelpsalmen,’ 
ZATW 19 [1899] 96 ff. ; Lagarde, Orientalia , 2 [1880] 13-27 ; 
Baethgen’s articles on the old versions, JPT for 1882, and on 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, ZA TIP 'for 1885, 1886,_ 1887 (see §§ 46, 
48); F. Giesebrecht, ‘ Ueber die Abfassungszeit der Psalters,’ 
ZATW\ 1 1 88 1 ] 276-332 (see col. 3928, n. 2); M. Kopfstein, Die 
Asaphpsaimen untersucht (1881); John Forbes, Studies in the 
Book of Psalms, 1888; Kessler, Die asaphitische Psalmengruppe 
untersucht, 1889 (as to Maccabaean pss.); T. K. Abbott, ‘The 
alphabetical arrangement of Pss. 9 and 10 ,’etc., Hermathena , 
1889 ; ‘Critical notes,’ ibid., 1891, pp. 65^ (see 126 408 59 10/, 
etc.); C. G. Montefiore, ‘The Mystic Passages in the Psalms,’ 
JQR, Jan. 1889, pp. R* Smend, ‘ Ueb. das lch der 

Psalmen,’ ZA TW 8 [1888] 49-147 *> G. Beer, F. Coblenz, H. 
de la Roy, D. Leimdorfer, referred to above (§ 6); Ad. ( Neu- 
bauer, 4 The Authorship and the Titles of the Psalms,’ etc., 
Studia Biblica, 2 [1890] 1-58; W. Campe, Das Verhdltniss 
Jeremias zu den Psalmen, 1891 ; WRS, ‘ The Psalter,’ O IJCfi), 
1892, pp. 188-225 ; Isid. Loeb, La Litterature despauvres dans 
la Bible (1892); J. Koberle, Die Tempelsanger im AT, 

1899 ’, J. K. Zenner, Die Chorgesdnge im B. der Psalmen , 1896 ; 
Che. OPs. (1891); ‘The Book of Psalms, its origin, and its 
relation to Zoroastrianism,’ Semitic Studies in Memory of Alex. 
Kohut, 1897, pp. 111-119 ; A ids to the Devout Study of Criticism, 
1892 ; The Christian Use of the Psalms, 1899 ; W. 4 '. Davison, 
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The Praises of Israel { 1893; ( 2 ), 1897); Budde, TLZ> 1896, cols. 
561 f (review of Wellhausen’s Psalms ); B. Jacob, * Beitrage zu 
einer Einleitung in die Psalmen,’ ZATW lt>[1896] 129-181 265- 
291; 17 [1897] 48-80 263-279; 18 [1898] 99-120 ; J. Hale'vy, REJ 
22 26 (Ps. 9 ); ib. 19 1 (Ps. 68 ) ; Rev. Sent., 1893, etc. (Ps. 22 etc.); 
W. Staerk, ‘Zur Kritik der Psalmenuberschriften,' ZATW 13 
[ 1 892]91 -151 ; W. Riedel, ‘Zur Redaktion des Psalters,’ ZA TIV 
19 [ 1899] 169 Jf.\ A. Merx, ‘ Ps. 9 u. 10 und anderes Makkabaische,’ 
Festschrift zu Ekren von Daniel Chwolson, 1899, pp. 19% Jj. ; 
B. Stade, ‘ Die messianische Hoffnung im Psalter,’ ZTK, 1892, 
pp. 369-413 (reprinted in Akad. Reden 71. Abhandlungen) ; A. 
Ralilfs, und "|jy in den Psalmen, 1892 ; W. Sanday, ‘ On the 
date of the Psalter,' Oracles of God, 1891, pp. 129JT; cp Inspira¬ 
tion, 270 Jf. (see § 21); G. B. Gray, JQR, July 1895, pp. 658 jf. 
on the royal psalms (see § 24); Wellhausen, r Bemerkungen zu 
den Psalmen,’ Skizzen 6 (1899) 163-187; J. D. Bruce, ‘The 
Anglo-Saxon version of the Book of Psalms commonly known as 
the Paris Psalter’ (1894; see § 46); G. Wildeboer, in Feest- 
bundelaan M. J. de Goeje [1891], 45-56 (on 16 1-4); Nestle, JBL 
10 [1891] 151/ (6831 [30]); Exp. T. 8287 (12 6); ZATW 
19 182 (IO35); 20 167/ (Hab. 319 in relation to the Psalter); 
Nestle and Wildeboer, ibid., I6323 17 i 8 o (17 12); Che. ZATW 
19 [1899] 156 (682831); Expos. 9 5th s. [18991252-263 (on text 
of the psalms; also specially on 39 ); 3 6th s. [1901] 115-117 
(49 11 101)23); Exp. T. 8236336 (126); 9519 f ( 56 s); IO141V: 
(452 [3]); Schwally, ZATW 11 (1891] 258^.' (Ps.l 2 9 35 3 i 6 
etc.); Bu. Exp. T. 8 [1897] 202^ ( 10 1); 12 [1901] 2^ Jf. 
(Ps. 14 and 53 ); Van Gilse, Th.T 30 g 6 Jf. (Ps. 84 ) ; W. Diehl, 
‘Ps. 47 ,’ (dissertation) 1893; Peters, JBL 11 [1892] 49-52 
(6S12-15; 118 27); W. E. Barnes, Expos., 1898, pp. 303^ 
( 137 ); D. A. Walker, JBL 17 [1898] 204/ (121 1); G. A. 
Barton, Amer. Journ. Theol. 3 [1899] 74,0 jf. (date of Ps. 44); 
J. Derenbourg, ZA TW 1 [1881] 332 f. (16 1-4); REJ 6161 
(S 4 ) ; J. Daller, Theol. Quartalschrift, 22 [1900] 174 Jf. ( 22 ); 
Rosenthal, ‘Sonderbare Psalmenakrosticha,’ ZATW 16 [1896] 
40 ( 9 - 10 ) ; B. Jacob, ZA TW 17 [1897] 93-96 (12 7) ; W. S. Pratt, 
JBL 19 [1900] 189^1 ( 45 , very elaborate, see § 33); W. 
Rothstein, ‘ Ps. 78 ,’ Theol. St. Kr. 1901, Heft 1 ; see also 
German ed. of Dr. Introd. (on Psalms); Couard, ‘Problem der 
Theodic6e in der Ps. 37 3 9 a 73 ,’ Theol. St. Kr. 1901, pp. 10 ff. 

w. R. s., §§ 1 [ 2 ] 7-14 [ 16 ] 48 49 i. ii.; 
t.k.c., §§ 3 5 / 15 17-47 49 iii- 
PSALTERY p3J ^>3, iCh. 165 ; “Vl’J’P bll, Ps. 
33 2 ; Jnnpp3, Dan. 3571015). See Music, § jjf. 

PTOLEMAIS (TTToAeMAlc : 1 Macc. 5 15 22 55 10i 
39 56 ^ 60 II 32224 124548 13i2 2 Macc. 1324 /. Acts 
21 7 ), or Accho, RV Acco {)2V ; in Judg. I 31 akxco 
[BAL]). For Josh. 19 30 see below, § 5 . 

There seem to have been two forms of the native 
name, for each of them appears through several languages. 

The Heb. is confirmed by the Assyr. Ak-ku-u (see below, 

§ 6), and is reproduced in the Talmud, 13 ^ (Neubauei, Geog.du 
Talm. 231), and even on crusading coins as 
1. Name. Accon (De Saulcy, Nttm. de la Terre Sainte , 
153). 1 But the earliest extant inscriptions, the 
Egyptian (below, § 4), give 'A-ka and '-ka ; 2 the Phcen. (on 
coins of Alexander the Great, § 7) was joy and -jy; the Greek 
was ’Aky) (so Diod. Polyb. Menander [in Jos. Ant. ix. 14 2 where, 
however, Niese reads ’Apxrj], Strabo, xvi. 225, and Josephus in 
Ant. viii. 2 3 , etc. ; see § 7): the Latin Ace or Acce (Pliny, HN 
5 17), and the Arabic down to the present day 'Akka, or 'Akka. 
The difference may have been originally only one of inflection. 

From the form 'Akka the Crusaders produced Acre, 
one of the earliest instances of the vulgar addition of r 
to a terminal a (cp vulgar English Indian). The fuller 
modern name St. Jean d’Acre was properly the title 
of the establishment of the Knights Hospitallers, but 
was carelessly extended to the whole town. On the 
origin of the name Ptolemais see below, § 7 . 

At the N. end of the sandy coast of the Gulf of 
'Akka, there rises a short rocky promontory, on which 

2 Site and lies thc niodern cit y- The site is 
neighbourhood, favourable for fortification On two 
& sides and a half ( W. , S. , and J E.) is the 

sea : round the other side and a half (N. and ^ E.) the 
disposition of the rock has rendered easy the con¬ 
struction from sea to sea of the present lines of wall 
and ditch. From the S. end of the promontory a few 
ruins of crusading times (PEFM 1 160 ) running E. 
into the sea represent an ancient mole ; the remains of 
another lie under the sea S. from the SE. corner of the 
present city. The anchorage is good. To the N. the 
coast extends for some distance unbroken ; the nearest 

1 Cp Church of St. Nicholas Aeons in Lombard Street 
(Wilson, in Smith’s DBfi) 122 a). 

2 Wi. (A ’B 5) transliterates Akka. 
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coast town is ez-Zib (Achzib) some 9 m. away. Inland 
the maritime plain extends nearly 4 m., opposite the 
city, to the foothills of Galilee and farther S. bulges to 
a greater breadth towards the entrance to Esdraelon. 
That the plain holds much w’ater, is proved by the Nahr 
Na'man, the ancient Bel us, which, rising in a marsh 
(probably the Cendevia of Pliny [ 3626 ]) at the foot of 
Tell Kurdaneh, becomes in its short course of 5 m. or 
so a considerable body of water. It reaches the sea a 
little more than a mile S. from the city. The sandy 
mouth of the Belus was famed for the manufacture of 
glass (cp Glass), and of purple dye (cp Purple) from 
the shells of the murex once gathered there in great 
quantities and still to be found. ‘ I have succeeded in 
extracting the dye from some of these I have collected 
here’ (Laurence Oliphant, HaifaW, 1887 , p. 103 ). 
There are rich gardens and groves between the river 
and the town. Indeed the whole plain and the foothills 
beyond it are very fertile. 

All these various opportunities and endowments of the town 
are represented on its ancient coinage. On a coin of Trajan 
(De Saulcy, 159), Ptolemais is represented as a woman with a 
turreted crown, seated on a rock, in her right hand some ears of 
corn, at her feet a river. On other pieces the cornucopia and 
ears of corn are frequent, and sometimes an olive tree is given ; 
whilst the command of the sea is symbolised by Neptune or a 
dolphin or a rudder (Ib. 153-169 and PI. viii. ; see also Eckhel, 
Doctr. Num. Vet. iii. 305 ; Head, Hist. Ntim. 676). 

Within a radius of 7 m. from 'Akka there are some 
villages and ancient Tells—more of course on the foot¬ 
hills than on the plain. There is not, however, and 
never has been a city large enough to hold 'Akka as 
its port. Nothing dominates the town. The nearest 
mound, Tell el-Fokhkhar (96 ft. above sea level) is over 
4 m. from the present fortifications ; but probably the 
ancient city extended nearly to this Tell. Gudrin 
(Galilee , 1502-525) found remains up to nearly 800 
metres E., and about the same distance N. of the 
present walls. The next mound, Tell et-Tantur (260 
ft. high), is about three miles and a half distant. 

The strength and isolated character of the position, 
its standing on the coast and near the mouth of the 

3. Importance. great . plain of ‘ he com - 

r parative security of the harbour, and 

the fertility of the neighbourhood form for the town an 
assurance of fame. It is no exaggeration to say that in 
and around 'Akka, as much history has been transacted 
as upon any site in Palestine, with the exception 
perhaps of two or three. Pietschmann (Gesck. der 
Phmizier , 29 f. 79 f) regards 'Akka’s political in¬ 
feriority to Tyre and Sidon in ancient history as due to 
the absence from its ‘ Hinterland' of those enormous 
mountain ranges which so fully protect them. He is 
wrong, however, in supposing (p. 80 ) that 'Akka was 
more shut off than her sister cities from the great lines 
of traffic across Syria. All commerce between Egypt 
and Mesopotamia which followed the Phoenician coast 
must have visited them alike, w’hilst she lay nearer than 
the rest to the other line which bent inland to Damascus. 
Indeed 'Akka, not Tyre or Sidon, is the natural port 
not only for Galilee and the plain of Esdraelon, but 
also for Damascus, Hauran, and Gilead, the roads from 
which reach it without having to cross either of the 
Lebanons. Not ‘a small piece of the world ’ (as 
Pietschmann says) but all Galilee, Esdraelon, and the 
country E. of Jordan found their clearest outlet through 
'Akka. At the present day during harvest some thousands 
of camels enter it daily with the grain of Hauran ;* and 
its bazaars contain a greater motley of people than 
those of any other coast towns. Hauran peasants, and 
Druses from Jebel ed-Druz, Damascus merchants, the 
fellahln of W. Palestine and Gilead, merchants from 
Nablus—and all this in spite of the recent rivalry of 
Haifa at the opposite end of the Gulf. The commercial 
activity of 'Akka cannot have been less in ancient times. 
It is true that in OT and NT the city is mentioned 
only twice, possibly thrice: as Acco in Judg. 1 31 (cp 
1 According to Schumacher 4000-5000 daily. 
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4. Early 
Egyptian 
relations. 


Josh. 1930 © [below, § 5 ]), and as Ptolemais in Acts 21 7 ; 
but the monuments of Egypt, Phoenicia, and Assyria, 
the Books of Maccabees, Josephus, and Latin and Greek 
writers supply us with material for a larger estimate 
of its ancient importance. 

'Akka first comes into the light of history during the 
Egyptian occupations of Syria in the fifteenth and 
following centuries B. C. In the lists of 
the Syrian conquests of Thotmes III. 
( I 5°3^)» No. 47 is read by W. M. Muller 
(As. u. Eur. 181 ) as'A-ka ; but Flinders 
Petrie (Hist, of Eg. 232 ; cp Palestine, § 15 ) reads 
A'aag (=Ajjah), and neither Tyre nor Sidon is given 
in the lists. In any case all three cities must have 
passed at this time, or previously, into Egyptian hands, 
for in his last campaign Thotmes is said to have taken 
Arkatu (=Arka) to the N. of them all ; he is said else¬ 
where to have subdued the inhabitants of the * harbour 
towns’ (Pietschmann, 255 ), and in the following century 
'Akka is represented as (apparently long since) an 
Egyptian fief. In the Amarna despatches, one of the 
letters is from Zitaadna of Akku protesting his fidelity 
to Egypt (FI. Petrie, Hist. Eg. 2277 , no. xliv., Wi. KB 
5 158160 ) a second is from the same announcing a 
revolt (Petrie, xlvi., Wi. 159 ) ; whilst a third addressed 
to Amenhotep IV. ( 1383 - 1365 ) from the king of 
Karduniyas complains that Zitaadna has murdered the 
king’s ambassadors and appropriated the gifts they 
were carrying to Egypt (Petrie, xlviii., Wi. 11 ). This last 
shows the position of'Akka in the line of traffic between 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. A list of Sety I. in Abydos 
gives '-ka which Muller (op. cii. 191 ) identifies with 
'Akka : in any case 'Akka fell with the rest of Phoenicia 
as far as the Nahr el-Kelb under Sety’s successor 
Rameses II. It is not mentioned under Rameses III. 

'Akka lay within the land assigned by biblical writers 
to Asher. The MT of Josh. 19 24 - 31 , which defines the 
limits of Asher, does not contain its name, 

’ n * but for the first word of v. 30, where we 
should expect to find it, <3 11 reads Apxu(3, which suggests 
the emendation of the Hebrew ncy to nsy or iry (qlkku 
is the reading of a number of cursives in H and P). In 
Judg. I31 (J) it is stated that Asher did not dispossess 
the inhabitants of'Akka. There is no allusion to 'Akka 
either in the account of transactions between Phoenicia 
and Judah or Israel, or in any diatribe of the prophets 
on the Phoenician cities. Its absence from the former 
is not altogether explicable. 'Akka was of no use in 
the trading between Solomon and Hiram—Tyre was 
nearer the cedars and Joppa the port for Jerusalem ; 
whilst between Phoenicia and X. Israel, if all commerce 
was not by land, Dor and the harbour of 'Athlit would 
be more convenient for Samaria, the capital of the 
Israelite dynasty most closely connected with Phoenicia. 
Yet Dor and the ancient representative of 'Athlit and 
'Akka are alike unnoticed by the Books of Kings ; as 
striking a proof as we have of the fragmentary character 
of those historical records. 'Akka would have been the 
natural port for the Galilean fugitive, Jonah, to have 
been brought to in that prophetic narrative . 1 That 
Joppa has been chosen instead is another indication 
of the late and Jewish origin of the Book. The absence 
of 'Akka from the prophetic passages on Phoenicia is 
due, no doubt, to 'Akka’s political inferiority to Tyre and 
Sidon—a fact amply proved by the Assyrian monuments . 2 
'Akka is not mentioned among the states which 
n . , Assyria encountered in the fight at Karkar 
i n . e (neither are Sidon and Tyre) nor does it 
ssynan occur arn0 ng the Phoenician towns paying 
monuments. , ribute abo * m g 40 to Sha , manes £ II.. 

or about 804 to Adad-nirari. Shalmaneser IV. and 


1 [Does not this add fresh plausibility to the view of Jonah as 
traditionally a prophet of the Negeb given in Prophet, § 44?— 
t. k. c.] 

2 It should be noted, however, that Reland’s suggestion that 
in Mic. 1 10 133 stands for i3y3 has found favour with many 
scholars. But see We. A 7 . Proph. l.c. 
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Sargon held all Phoenicia subject, but still 'Akka is 
not mentioned ; and its first appearance in the Assyrian 
annals is as one of the towns of Luli of Sidon, whom 
Sennacherib overthrew' (1 Rawl. 3742 ). It is noticed 
in Esarhaddon’s annals, and the first Assyrian mention 
of it, apart from Tyre, is after the subjection of the 
latter by Asur-bani-pal, when he reports that he 
punished Usu and 'Akku at the time ( 640 ) that he 
fought against the Arabians. All this makes it clear 
that till Tyre fell 'Akka was but one of her subordinate 
towns, and explains the silence of the prophets. On 
this Assyrian evidence see Schrader, KAT> 173 288 291 , 
ET 1 16 1 281 284 ; and Del. Par. 284 . 

'Akka is not much in evidence during the Persian 
empire ; but it is now that we have the first clear instance 
7 In Greek ’ ts m ^ tar 7 importance as a place of 
times * muster for large armies, which dis- 

Ptolemais Anguished ]t during the Greek and 
Roman period, for according to Diodorus 
Siculus (154i) Artaxerxes Mnemon gathered his troops 
there for his invasion of Egypt (cp Strabo, xvi. 225 ). 
There are extant a very large number of coins of 
Alexander the Great struck at joy or ^y as it is called 
in Phoen. letters on some of them . 1 As Schurer says, 
they prove the importance of the place from Alexander’s 
time onwards; yet the fact that Heracles not only 
appears in Greek coins of ’A ktj, as the town is now 
called, but is associated by a Greek legend 2 with the 
origin of the town, proves that 'Akka’s subordination 
to, and close connection with, Tyre lasted into Greek 
times. The town was obviously subject to Tyre 
religiously as well as politically. After the death of 
Alexander, 'Akka was at first under Antigonus, then 
under Ptolemy Lagi, who destroyed it in 312 when 
Antigonus forced him to retire (Diod. Sic. 1993). 

During the next century we have no particular data 
for the history of 'Akka, and are therefore unable to 
decide with certainty when it received the official name 
of Ptolemais (IlroXejucus). This can hardly have been 
during its brief occupation by Ptolemy Lagi (against 
Pietschmann, Gesch. der Phon. 76 ), but may have 
been due to Ptolemy II. whose conquest of Phoenicia 
was more permanent (see Schiirer’s note, op. cit. 92 ; 
he quotes in evidence the Pseudo-Aristeas). In any 
case the name appears to have displaced that of ’Akt) 
among the Greeks by the close of the third century B.c. 
In describing the occupation of the town by Antiochus 
the Great in 219 , Polybius (56i f) implies that it was 
then called Ptolemais ; yet a more conclusive proof 
that the name had been bestowed long before this is 
found in the fact that the Seleucids did not attempt to 
alter it, but suffered this record of their enemies’ previous 
possession and patronage of the town to remain on 
its coins, alongside that of their own. 

The inhabitants ohtained the envied right to call themselves 
’Avnoxeis—oi eu TlroAe/naiSi; and received equal privileges 
with their old superiors of Tyre ; the titles on some of the 
Seleucid coins are iepa aav Aos and iepa avrovopLOS (Eckhel, op. 
cit. iii. 305 f. ; De Saulcy, op. cit. 153 Jf. ; Gardner, Catal. of 
Gk. Coins in Brit. Mus.: Seleucid Kings , 41). 

We now reach the detailed history of Ptolemais 
furnished by Greek historians but especially by the 
Books of Maccabees and Josephus, a history w’hich 
describes the naturally increasing importance of a town, 
so favourably situated for the enterprises first of its 
Greek and then of its Roman masters. For Egypt, for 
Asia Minor, for the Greek Isles and mainland, and for 
Italy its harbour was (even after the building of Caesarea 
by Herod) the most convenient on the Syrian coast; 
and its history till the end of the NT period is that of 
the arrivals of great men from those shores, of the 

1 They run from the year 5 to the year 46 of the Alexandrian 
era— i.e., they were struck with Alexander’s name long after 
his death. See Schurer, Hist. ii. 1 91, n. 143. 

2 The name ’Aktj was derived from the supposed healjng 
(aKcop-ai) of Heracles, through a plant discovered on the site, 
after he was poisoned by the Lernaean Hydra. See Steph. 
Byzant. Ilepl IIoAewv, s.v. A kt). 
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muster of large armies, of the winter camps of the 
invaders of the Syrian Hinterland, and of bitter conflicts 
between Greeks and Jews. 

In 164-3 Ptolemais participated in the general 
hostility of the Syrian Greeks against the Jews (1 Macc. 
615). Simon the Maccabee routed the Greeks up to 
its gates (id. 22; Jos. Ant. xii. 8 1 2 6). In 153 
Alexander Balas took it from his rival Demetrius 
(1 Mac. 10 1 ; Ant. xiii. 2 i). 

While it was in Alexander’s hands Demetrius cleverly 
bribed the Jews by assigning it and its lands to the Jews 
* for the expenses that befit the Sanctuary at Jerusalem ’ 
(1 Macc. 10 39 ). When Alexander defeated Demetrius 
he married Ptolemy’s daughter at Ptolemais in 151 - 
150 , and Jonathan the Maccabee met the two kings 
there and was greatly honoured by them (id. 48-66 ; 
Ant. xiii. 4169 ). It was at Ptolemais also that 
Jonathan in 143 by treachery fell into Trypho’s hands 
{1 Macc. 1245 ff. ; Jos. Ant. xiii. 62 BJ\. 2i). 

In 104 Alexander Jannseus besieged Ptolemais (Ant. 
xiii. 122 ), but raised the siege out of fear of Ptolemy 
Lathurus (id. 3 ), who in turn besieged (id. 4 ) and took 
the town (id. 6 ); which, however, soon after fell into 
the hands of Queen Cleopatra of Egypt, his mother 
(Ant. xiii. 13 12 ). Soon after 70 it was taken by 
Tigranes of Armenia (id. 16 4 ), and relinquished by him 
under fear of the Romans. The Ptolemaitans received 
Pacorus of Parthia (BJ i. 13 1 ). 

Herod landed at Ptolemais from Italy (BJ i. 153 ; 
Ant. xiv. 15 1 ), came there from Antioch (Ant. xiv. 15 n), 

tt a entertained Caesar there (A?it. xv. 67 , cp 

8. under tne BJ . and endowed the town with 

Komans. gyninasia ^ BJ ii 2 i„). The town had 
an era dating from Caesar’s visit, 47 B.C. (for this 
see Eckhel, op. cit. iii. 425 ; De Saulcy, op. cit. 154 ^). 
T Akka had now to suffer the rivalry of Caesarea ; but 
however fine might be the harbour which Herod built 
there, and however suitable for official traffic between 
Jerusalem and Italy, Caesarea could not compete with 
Ptolemais for the commerce with Damascus and 
eastern Palestine. This too was the period of Galilee’s 
greatest prosperity, and Ptolemais was the port of 
Galilee. It does not appear by name in the Gospels ; 
but lying only some 14 m. from Nazareth and in 
constant communication with the towns on the Lake of 
Galilee, it must have helped to supply the Jews with 
that knowledge of Gentile ways which appears In all the 
evangelists, and Jesus with ‘the vision of all the 
kingdoms of this world.’ 

The next stage in the history of Ptolemais dates from its 
establishment as a colonia by Claudius (Pliny, HN v. 17 ; colonia 
Claudii Ctesarii qtue quondam Ace ; for the coins with col. 
Ptol. see, as cited above, Eckhel and De Saulcy) without,[however, 
the rights of a colony (see Schiirer’s quotation, 94 n. 161, from the 
Digest). To this point belongs the visit of Paul coasting from 
Tyre to Caesarea, the more natural port for his goal in Jerusalem 
(Acts 21 7). 

1 Macc. 10 39 mentions a certain territory as ‘apper¬ 
taining to’ Ptolemais in the second century B.c., and it 
is possible from data supplied by 
9 ‘ f p? temt . or y Josephus to define the extent of this 

0 r 0 emais. dur i n g the drst Christian century. 
How far N. it extended is uncertain. On the E. it was 
bounded by Galilee (BJ iii. 3 1 ; 4 Ptolemais the 
neighbour of Galilee’), the border of which lay 60 
stadia from Ptolemais (id. ii. IO 2 ), i.e ., along the base 
of the foothills. 

BJ ii. 18 9 says that Cestius advanced from Ptolemais en-t 
ttoXlv Kaprepav Trjs PaAiAatas ZajSouAo ov rj KaXelrai av&puiv. 
Schlatter ( Zur Topog. u. Gesch. Paldst. 355, n. 1)—so also Niese— 
proposes to read Xa/SouAwi', i.e., the modern Kabul, on the plain 
just off the foothills, and some nine miles SE. from Ptolemais, which 
Josephus elsewhere mentions as a border town of Galilee ( Vit. 
43-4;). Schlatter proposes to delete av&pujv as a dittography for 
a subsequent avSpiov ; hut ->7 KaXelrat dvSplov seems rather to be 
the gloss of some scribe who confused XapovXuiv with another 
town of Galilee on this Ptolemaitan border, viz., Tapapa or 
Tefiapa (as if from □'" 1123 = ai/Spcw) to which Vespasian advanced 
from Ptolemais (BJ iii. 7 1 ; for TaSapa read Tafiapa ; cp Vit. 15 
where Tafiapei? should be TajSapei?, and 25). There is little 
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doubt that it is the modern Kh. Kabra, due E. from Ptolemais 
on a direct road from the latter into Galilee—the present Wady 
esh-Shaghur. Farther S. the territory of Ptolemais appears to 
have run more inland upon the plain of Esdraelon. Josephus 
Vit. 24 cp BJ ii. 18 1, iii. 3 1) gives two towns on the border, 
Geba and Besara. Neither has been satisfactorily identified 
with a modern site but Josephus’s description of the former as 
on the great plain and on Carmel and 60 stadia from Simonias 
(mod. Semuniyeh) implies a position well inland on the NE. 
slopes of Carmel.' 2 Tnis would agree with the probability that 
Carmel itself, which was always in Phoenician or Greek hands, 
lay within the territory of Ptolemais; and indeed Josephus 
affirms that the maritime districts of Judaea extended to 
Ptolemais (BJ iii. 3 5). 

In the war between the Jews and the Romans 
Ptolemais formed the main base of the Romans so long 
r . .. as the war was waged in Galilee. Varus 
w ^ lVU ( BJ ii. 5 1 ; Ant. xvii. 10 9 ), Vitellius 
(Ant. xviii. 53 ), Petronius (BJ ii. 103 ^.; 
Ant. xviii. 82 ) and Cestius (BJ ii. I 89 ) all mustered or 
wintered their troops at Ptolemais, and it was a constant 
port for Italy (Ant. xviii. 63). Placidus and Josephus 
faced each other in front of it (Jos. Vit. 43 ). Ptolemais 
was also Vespasian's base (BJ iii. 24 ; 61 /; 9i), 
and Titus from Egypt joined him there ( 42 ). There is 
a description of the town at this time in BJ ii. 10 2 . 

In Christian times Ptolemais became a bishopric and its 
bishops were present at the councils of Caesarea (198), Nice 
(325), Constantinople (381), Chalcedon (451), and Jerusalem 
(536). In 638 Ptolemais was taken by the Mohammedans, under 
whom its political, but not its commercial, importance dwindled. 
In 1103 it was captured by Baldwin I. and in 1187 it surrendered 
to Saladin. In 1189 Guy de Lusignan began the long and doubt¬ 
ful siege, which Saladin attempted to raise. He was defeated 
and the town taken (in 1191) and further fortified. St. Louis 
increased the fortifications in 1252 ; but in 1291 the town finally 
fell to the Saracens (under Sultan Melek el-Akraf) and was 
ruined. Marino Sanuto (1322) gives a plan of the city as it was 
under the Christians (Liber Secretontin Fidelium Crucis in 
Orientalis Historia [1611] Tom. 11 .)reproduced in PEFMein. 1 
163. See also Key, Monuments des Croists en Syrie , 172. 
There is a double wall round the landward end, with two moles 
from the SW. and SE. corners. In 1558 the ruins were visited 
and described by the Chevalier d’Arvieux. In 1749 the Sheikh 
Dhaher el Amer began the reconstruction. In 1799 Napoleon 
besieged 'Akka, but was prevented from taking it by a British 
fleet under Sir Sydney Smith. In 1831 the town was taken 
from the Turks by Ibrahim Pasha and the fortifications were partly 
rebuilt out of the ruins of 'Athlit. In 1840 it w r as bombarded by 
the fleets of Britain, Austria, and Turkey, and has since been 
in Turkish hands. 

Besides the works already cited see Reland’s Palestina ; 
Robinson, LBR 11 $ff. ; and Hildesheimer, Beitrage y 11 ff. 

G. A. S. 

PTOLEMY, AV PTOLEMEUS or PTOLEMEE 

(TTToAeM<MOC— i-t-> ‘the warlike’; Ptolemczus), a 
name apparently of Macedonian origin, which became 
the dynastic name of the Greek kings of Egypt. For 
a complete list of these kings see Egypt, §§ 71 - 73 , 
and for full details of their history see, besides the 
histories of Israel, Mahaffy, The Ptolemaic Dynasty. 

The only Ptolemy expressly mentioned in the Greek 
Bible is Ptoleo.y VI. [VII.] Philometor (1 Macc. 1 18 
1051 ^ II 1-18 15 16 ff. 2 Macc. 1 10 421 


1. Biblical 
references. 


929 ; probably also Esther 11 1 [?]). In 
Dan. 11 25, however, the same king seems 
to be again referred to as 4 the king of the south ’ ; and 
earlier in the same chapter his five predecessors are 
alluded to (vv. 5 ff.). See the Commentaries on 
Maccabees and Daniel; also the articles Maccabees 
[Books] and Daniel. Cp also Willrich, Juden und 
Griechen. 

1 . Ptolemy I., Soter, son of Lagos, 322-285 b.c., is 
alluded to in v. 5 of Dan. 11. When, on the death of 
. Alexander the Great, the Macedonian 
‘ har . y kingdom was divided among his generals, 
Ptolemies. g oter became ruler of Egypt. Subse¬ 
quently, he acquired possession of Ccelesyria [7.^.] 
and Judaea, and afterwards even attacked and captured 
Jerusalem, taking its defenders unawares on a Sabbath 

1 Gu6rin (Gal. 1 395./I) places Geba at Sheikh Abrek; Schlatter 
at Kh. el-Medlna; and Besara=Beth Sara = /87)<rapa at Tell 
Tora (Zur Topog. u. Gesch. 296). 

2 Schiirer (Hist. ii. 1 128,11. 306) denies that Geba can be 
the present Jebata; but this is by no means clear. 
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(see Jerusalem, § 26). He then carried away many 
Jews and Samaritans to Egypt, but being, as Graetz 
expresses it, 4 the gentlest of the military followers of 
Alexander’ his treatment of the Jews was by no means 
harsh ; he set an example of leniency which was 
followed by his immediate successors. See Dispersion, 
§§ 7 , 15 . Ptolemy was not allowed, however, to remain 
long in undisputed possession of Coelesyria. His 
ambitious rival Antigonus cast envious eyes on the 
coveted province; and at length his son Demetrius 
confronted Ptolemy with an army. The battle of Gaza 
{ 312 ) resulted in the defeat of Ptolemy. Subsequently, 
Antigonus and Demetrius made a combined attack on 
their enemy. Ptolemy was at first obliged to retreat, 
and the possession of Coelesyria for a time remained 
doubtiul ; but at length in 301 Antigonus was severely 
defeated and lost his life at Ipsus. The kingdom was 
then divided between Ptolemy and his allies ; he himself 
taking Egypt, while Seleucus received the greater part 
of Asia. This marks the beginning of the Seleucidean 
era. See Seleucid.-e. 

Ptolemy’s kindly feeling did much to foster, if it did 
not start, the growth of the Jewish community at Alex¬ 
andria [q.v.]. See Dispersion. 

2 . Ptolemy II., Philadelphus, 285-247 B.c., is 
alluded to in Dan. II 6 . His daughter Berenice was given 
in marriage to Antiochus II., Theos ; see Daniel 
(Book), § 7. In Philadelphus’ reign Coelesyria and 
Judoea again caused trouble, Antiochus IV. Callinicos 
instigating them to revolt. It was in this reign that Jewish 
literature, under the influence of Greek thought, began to 
undergo such an important development (see Hellenism, 
Historical Literature) ; and it is commonly sup¬ 
posed that under the patronage of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
the Greek version of the OT was undertaken (see, how¬ 
ever, Text and Versions and Dispersion, § 19 ). 

3. Ptolemy III., Euergetes I., 247-222 B.c., who is 
alluded to in Dan. 11 7, was the brother of Berenice, wife of 
Antiochus II. His history is supposed to have been 
closely bound up with that of the adventurer Joseph, 
nephew of Onias. See, however, On IAS, § 4. 

4 . Piolemy IV., Philopator, 222-205 B.C. , is alluded 
to in Dan. 11 n (cp 3 Macc. 1 1 - 5 ). His reign marks the 

.... decline of the Ptolemies ; for, as Cornill 

f d 60 sa y s ’ ‘ th e fourth Ptolemy, a Louis XV. on 

01 aynas y. Egy^ptinn throne .. . allowed every thing 
to decay and rot, while at the same time in Antiochus III. 
incorrectly called the Great, the throne of the Seleucid?e 
had received at least an enterprising and energetic 
ruler.’ Coelesyria again became a bone of contention, 
and Ptolemy was roused from his life of luxury by the 
approach of Antiochus. Contrary to what might have 
been expected, Ptolemy contrived to ward off the 
attack ; his adversary was severely beaten at Raphia 
( 217 ), retired and gave up Coelesyria. For this reign, 
cp Onias, § 4/. 

5. Ptolemy V., Epiphanes, 205-182 B.C., who is 
alluded to in Dan. 11 14/ , was only a child when he suc¬ 
ceeded his father. He was still in his minority when 
Antiochus relurned to the attack. This time Antiochus 
met with complete success ; the Egyptians under Scopas 
were badly defeated, and Palestine and Coelesyria 
became a province of Syria. Ptolemy Epiphanes 
married Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus III. (see 
Daniel [Book], § 7 ). On his death, Cleopatra held 
the regency during the minority of Ptolemy VI. [VII.], 
Philometor. 

5 b. Ptolemy [VI.], Eupator, 182 b.c. He died very 
soon after his accession to the throne. 

6 . Ptolemy VI. [VII.], Philometor, son of Ptolemy 
V. and Cleopatra, 182-146 b.c., is mentioned by name 
in the Apocrypha (see above). An attempt to recover 
for Egypt her Syrian provinces resulted in his defeat by 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes near Pelusium (170 B.c.). 
After Philometor’s younger brother had been proclaimed 
king in Alexandria, Antiochus made a second expedition 
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(169 B.c.) into Egypt. He besieged Alexandria without 
success. The two brothers, whose rivalry had been 
encouraged by Antiochus for his own purposes, then 
became reconciled. Thereupon, Antiochus proceeded 
to attack them both (168 B.c. ); and he was again pre¬ 
paring to lay siege to Alexandria when he was stopped 
by the Romans, who compelled him to evacuate Egypt 
and consolidated, at least for a time, the peace between 
the two brothers. It was on his return from this cam¬ 
paign that Antiochus IV. Epiphanes began his perse¬ 
cution of the Jews. See, further, ISRAEL, §§ 70 ^, and 
Seleucid/E ; and on Ptolemy IV.’s attitude towards 
the Jews, Dispersion, § 7 /. For Ptolemy’s brother, 
Ptolemy VII., Euergetes II., see also Euergetes. 

Other persons of the name of Ptolemy mentioned in the 
Apocrypha are: (i) One of the ‘friends’ (see Friend) of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, who took part in the cam- 

4. Other paign of 166 b.c. We learn, further, from 2 Macc. 

Ptolemies, - not a very trustworthy authority, yet our only 
one—that he was son of Dorymenes (445),—prob¬ 
ably that Dorymenes who opposed Antiochus the Great on his 
occupation of Coelesyria (Polyb. 56i), —that he was surnamed 
Macron (1012), that he had been entrusted with the government 
of Cyprus by Ptolemy Philometor, but had abandoned the island 
and withdrawn himself to Antiochus Epiphanes, who rewarded 
him with the governorship of Coelesyria and Phoenicia. His 
policy of 4 observing justice towards the Jews,’ and endeavouring 
‘ to conduct his dealings with them on peaceful terms’ led to his 
being impeached before Antiochus Eupator, the successor of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, with the result that he poisoned himself 
(IO127C). This Ptolemy is not to be confounded with the 
Ptolemy of Megalopolis, son of Agesarchus, who lived at the 
court of Ptolemy IV. Philopator, and wrote a history of that 
king. 

2 . Son of Abubus, and son-in-law of Simon the Maccabee, 
whom with two of his sons he murdered (1 Macc. 10 11-16 ; cp 
Jos. Ant. xiii. 7481). 

3. Father of Lysimachus, i. 

4. Son of Dositheus, 4; along with his father he carried lo 
Egypt the ‘epistle of Phrurai ’ alluded to in Esth. 11 1 ( 15 . 

PUAH (ilX-IS, or [Gen.46i 3 , Nu. 2 t> 2 3 , AV PUA ; 
RV Puvah], flJS ; 4>oyA [BAFL]), father of Tola, 1 
an Issacharite judge (Judg. 10 1 ), whence both names 
appear in post-exilic lists as 4 sons’ of Issachnr (Gen.4t>i 3 , 
AV Piiuvah 4>oyA [L], 1 Ch.7i.-T [B], Nu. 2623 AV 
PUA,-Aa [L]; ethnic ib. 'MS H, Punites, 4)oy[A]ei 
[B]-m [A] -yi [F], - y A<m [L]). The name is possibly 
to be read for rns (see Piiurah) in Judg. 1 10 /. 

PUAH (Wl£> ; 4>oyA [BAL]), the name of one of 
the Hebrew midwives in Egypt (Ex. 1 15 ). 

PUBASTUM (npa-'3), Ezek. 30 17 , AV™s-, EV 
Pi-beseth ( q . v .). 

PUBLICAN (teAconhc). Mt. 10 3 . See Taxation, 
Israel, § 90. 

PUBLIUS (ttottAioc). the ‘chief man' (ttpcotoc) 
of Melita (see Melita, § 3), who received and enter¬ 
tained Paul and his companions after the shipwreck, 
and whose father was cured of his fever by the apostle 
(Acts 287 - 8 ). 

Later traditions named him the first bishop of the island, and 
bishop of Athens after the demise of Dionysus ; and according 
to Jerome (Fz>. III. 19) he died a martyr’s death. 

PUDENS (ttoyAhc [Ti. WH]) joins in Paul’s 
salutation to Timothy (2 Tim. 421 ). Even if these 
salutations belong, at any rate, to a Pauline element in 
the epistle, we have no right to assume that this Pudens 
is the husband of the Claudia (Qninctilla) who appears 
in an inscription in CIL 615 , 066 . See Claudia, 
and cp Lightfoot, S. Clement, 1 76-79. 

The name occurs in lhe list of the ‘seventy’ given by the 
Pseudo-H ippolytus; and in that of the Pseudo-Dorotheus it is said 
that Pudens, Aristarchus, and Trophimus suffered martyrdom at 
Rome along with Paul. In the apocryphal Acts of Praxedis 
and Pudentiana (his daughters) Pudens figures as a disciple of 
Paul; in later Roman tradition, he comes into the Peter-legend, 
and is represented as a senator, and as entertaining Peter at his 
house on the Viminal. 


1 It is perhaps noteworthy that while Tola means the Coccus 
iltcis, the source of lhe crimson dye, Puah is the Rubia cinct - 
orum , Linn., another source of a red dye (Low, PJIanzennamen , 
p. 251). 
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PU HITES 


PTTRIM 


PUKITES T--E I Ch_d33 AV. RV Pitthites 

(f: . See al >3 Shosal 

PuL [BAQ^] c>oy6 

A _tc 15 . 66 : 5 . correct reading U-?E- See Put, 

XL I 

PUL <£oy a I^AL}, 2 K ; <>aAu)| [ 3 ]. <>_v\o>c 
[A] OQ'j \ [LJ. i Ch- \. la r K_ 15 i? we read th,-.: 
* PuL inng oc Assyria came agents: the land of Israel 1*; 
tbe historical poems raised by ties staiemem are coo- 
sabered else*t>ere see Men ahum t In iCh-5«* tbe 
caprv-ry oc cerium urTres cf Israel is ascruted 10 an 
impnlse dnnnelr gven to * the sped: of Pci king of 
Assyria. and tbe spud: of T-gat^pclneser. king 05 Assyria.* 
Tbe language cf tbe Guucnckr »e are ncc here con¬ 
cerned wu*h me mstnoca. contents of his statement 1 
kc to tbe scpposmoQ that Phil -sras a cLnereni person 
from Tglazh-pcjeser III and several seg^esboos mere 
made—sorb as that be mas tbe general of that king ; 
that be m'as a pretender to tbe Assvmn throoe ; and 
t m : be m as a Baby: mar rhier Berossos * represents 
Pm as a Chal-i.e-.an kssgi »bo n troubJocs tmes had 
obta_red poss ess /on c c tbe Euphrates vaTey and de- 
soendei tbtore eper >yna and Palestine— Assyria ' 
curat c*r a scr-.:*r s emor fee J ChajdasaU This explana- 
t'Cc. ^erecTed laease a certain amount of soppen from 
tbe .aaun o: PwiesT, mmen gves y©'.Sjip&t and ri;*M 
<Ukiz-hEr and Pm as having re "red togtzber ire 
years namely roa 751 » -ah 5. ts Tne 1 keness 
between Pal and P:ros was narara_y taken as a con- 
rmn-.G of tbe tbercy. 

N a j^ n g Pin be «ere' :s mernoned ha tbe AssTrian 
insr-pc. :ns. and tne Baby man Chronicle only speaks 
of T-rlarh-pheser. whose reign m Babyiaua lasted two 
years maane w*-*h tbe taree years of Ukfn-aer. tbe 
tical cf tyt years given by tbe Canon of Ptolemy. A 

t: seen odei There-s therefore, hariy a doubt that 
me rm : names z d ::ate : re d tbe same person and 
this .s cendrmrd zy me fact th t me Babyreman Canon 
wrum me hanrn It /erj mas to al! appear¬ 
ance c c pjetd gres :* e name - Pic or Pal after that 
of Chz-r.tr with tbe same ’m z 
T r.um - p». .estr m e j c * . i 
Chcet PS 3 A ihu: 1U u - s2ts mat there were 

ttzj year? an ter/or t .< me Pi: who T»as tbe F:r« of 


rfij as mat of 


-b.'j: m 


o_i ■ 



at /east coot & nc< 
2 it—t.e r.«-»m fir the ta- -z Pul be 

'ef-eeu Asur-nrar. and T.g iaih - 
• * z'meBabv cr snean./n . 

Tit as to tne reason 
• Pil i oncers yn me 

roe ied taut ^sure as account of tbe 
/ ' = nm:vr cp .\sa ri!v ' t» id 
a n rr.L It s *e m n * : e ynt e that as Pile 
is omerwuse imtwzi T_r et K 13 u Cc»-s A:rrr. 
Ist'-i: boo] m_ 2 15 as a pe^sonul name m tbe 

jnsm piions of Aesy-va :t »ns has animal name 2 
ezm-angerd for that of T glnrn-p on z s coming to 
tne mrone on nrc ^_n: <- f me mem roes connected -mrib 
those of h.5 preoecessors ^bo bore m 4 Nothing is 

2 ' ys - - <5. zl. j /*aar<- *• tiar the Chrtcackr blends 

tbt Kia'enitraT jf i >h i :- 2c v * j i to Tizhlb-pneitr) and 

iK. »»-* -z *rV i * v •“-isj.*ii^>trvertl 

- Az/..- P-i • •- *- r An*. C*vrpn- 3 4_ 

2 Pry Ct/eT-y - 7 suares:* neat the Pcaov 

y tirt Ozi »' y Pi *enrr hot ^revt—» e tne xoore correct furra— 
bO ru it. the secir iC ^jstrt of me raixcie ■» inch n*ouid naiar- 
aatcr r*e toe x 2 .rut oc a r d 1 . N ' * in aeco/rdznce with the 

esua e/.i>am2tuora y Tigauu-y^rtrserL iat^ina oeen Cm^>sd. Cp 

Bsr-P anraaz -*ee. hywe»er, E_ Merer. A«/. 30c 

4 Aijot i#e^ y 5 djeh/e name » tfgr of Tiylath-puieM3' 

IIL i *o--ew./-. ^taaiatheer IV.. i»ho h-ClcldafE3*i3aw», 
1 A toe in-rr_i fc -- > • ti»e Ba^y-zaazi Cawa. As a perwimal 

narut U.n^a «k more ctrauuo* traco Pluc, and maj Ece»t*t bare 
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known of tbe early life of this king ; butt tbe suggestion 
that be bad been a general in tbe army of his pre¬ 
decessor on tbe throne of Assyria, Akr-nzsri, is as 
probabie as any other. 

Tbe Greek forms Phaloch and Pbalos seem to suggest 
that tbe translators had an icea that the word was con¬ 
nected in some way with the element /-fcz/ in the Greek 
form Thagiaihphallasar (see Tiglath-pilzsek). 

(Another view i> proposed in Cri*. Sib., where evideace is 
prabced to show that m the case of the names of soroe of the 
foceagy kings with who«a Isnel came mto contact there has teen 
a coersatn of nadiaocs. * Pci. * u is there held, was really king 
cf the soothers Asshtr (m X. AiahiaV, which is supported by 
the ha that N. Arabia aerci«! a constant wessore, soenetzmes 
frser»d 3 y, sooedaes adverse. 00 the lsaelia 4 states. * Pul, or 
Pfcakch (©s)jaay he a oorrnpcioe! of * Jerahmed ’: cp PhichouJ 
LiirrssitrY. — G. Rawfctsoa, Artv Gttm: AVwi d 3* rf .; 
ZDMG 2>4j3 COT I21: /.: Mlx:e-Ddiuscij, Gczck. 
A°y- A.ss. I£2; Sayce. .-ix/rnc its /n«:n, ttc. 57 ; G- 
iMMSh, Histn-r ef ed. Sayce. 11*. and 2nd ed. 

(i5y53 ed-_ Sayce. in; Homme!. GSA ; PS BA. 1?:^. 

PP- >9' r- ~ /PSA. 1?:*. pp. 6^6 65B 6fs f-t (Bainlooian 
Qtrocide, Edcs 19- zi) ISchr. A GP 422-460; KA T-. 2^/ 77 } 

T. G. P. 

PULPIT, EV™r 1 tower ’ : 3 hs\a; ^r^dus; 

Neh. S* L Read perhaps -ggz mSdlei, ‘raised place,’ 
tbe word used m a similar content in Neh. 94 (cp 
STAIi .5 - 

PULSE RV^ ' herbs " is tbe renderin': in Dan. 1 12 
of ry*~ and, ir. it. of : g— t. If the reading is 
correct, z— 1 should be = rgr*: Is. 61 u cp Lev. 1137). 
Tbe farm ctj r» wound seem to be a diminutive. It 
occurs in tbe Talmud, and may be borrowed from 
Aram. \ * * 1 Noid- JfcrJ. Gr. 140*. Tbe meaning 

assigned is * garden herbs *; tne context is thought to 
suggest that fruits or uncooked vegetables are meant 
s: € £ Berth dt. Maru . The expression, however, 
is vague and hardly probable. 

Cbtyzjt suggests (Cri. Bis ) that g-- (7. 12) =ay 

\t a c.rmpGom cf U'g Z7 *barkry-nieai. arxi fg' (r. 16) 
of Z JU*. ‘bar ley. The phrase r " 2 ; oocwrs in 2 5.17 2*. 
In ti/e strrre passage of 2 S. EV gets over the ciScuhy which the 
reptsaoo cf *' 7 :*rcasa-ci? r y r^oded' u i: nr>: ' parched (tvmj,' 
and :beu ' par:L~d (poise). Bui *T simply means 'parched 
gram : me second is most probably a scribe s error. 

PUXISHIdEbTS. See Law and Justice §| 11-13. 
?U 2 %:TLS *>’£" Xu *2623- See Pl ah, L 
?UTCOX *:-%= Xu 33x2/. See Pinon. 

FUE V£ Esih. -3 - 9 A. See Puxim. 

PU R AH — = Judg. 7 10/. AV Phukah (yr.). 

PURIFICATIOX PURIFYING. See Clean and 

Unclean. Tne w f 4 * are — 

1. 2 r-hxr, gr awemi, L«e^. If 4 e 2 Cn. 30 Xth. 

a. rruz Ba::- 5 :k. Nj. *- li*5 17 f«y»v<rf4«X AV 

i-rtt? ■» **: t? KV. h.»*rver. *<»-ater of) txpcauoo,* ‘a sin- 
octrurg ; s/ PUmih i i Cp ICZ Lt^.‘1; (LV ‘ porify % 
Erelu O 72 / (£V ‘cleanse ’) etc. Cp Saceifice. 

> I'gC. aetrikim. Z'gUUg- tamrUkum , E«h. ? 3 9 12- Cp 
Pl fFt srus. 

4- tcyt-v^u/a. Acts ?3 2t (cp r. 24) 24 j*; wynA*. Jn. 11 55. In 
Ex. 19 10 f-.c zgg. Cp rggT' Josh. S 5 j 5.16 5 2 5 . 11 4, EV 
* to sanctify oneself.' 

3- rOf the ‘washings’ before meals, Jn. (cp 
Mt ]ii): see Meai_s § 3. Of special ‘ ponfiooioos,’ ML 
1 4-4 Liu 014 222. c«4«4*gtti repea:ed)y of leprosy (04-., Mt- 
•- 2yd). On the ‘quesboorng about purifying/ Jn. 3 25, see 
J 2H v the Baptist, f A 

FTJRIH Z--B, Esth. 9*6 <*>poy?ai AL], 

-pi*A [X^]>. a feast of tbe later Jews to further the 
observance of which is tbe purpose of tbe book of 

been the original name of its hearer. I Windder (GSA 221) adds 
the case of Aitrr-bini-pal, the Kandalarro of the Bahsdociaxi lists; 
cp 00L 451-] 

1 Ob the farm, cp Barth, ,VB 42- 

r/r$ 
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Axxrdiror i© risn. f*x£ iit iaame s itm Prx -?* 
ojMwuac. "5K* - " 11 * AL.] c*jwh»i IC ^ ^nci s exTuany-t 
nl- 2 = xx fitVcr cAipon? ]r3C-LL Tns asrTTs- 

mr cC tie: t -.Trm *- Trr^ mr j. 
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__ x :»^ser i;i me rsirxjx t mmm y : vxi 
n^d id me ~ r~\ :r - ~.t* ~~t:s vii caller, 

tit fast re Hsntr and exr-xEied ns 
e memrrx :r" me ias: vmn. Timer imf 
ifr ir.urs rose-~er. and via— sit. 
limp - 1 :rne.ea. e~ _ tired x tit tv^s 
=m 4 rr „ Tns iasc vii s: irrepn a 

nr lit 

■veeL nt 5.m Ieri -rn:*s?n»t 
pararoc :c 5nr»d 5:c lit siioi: 
vbicd v ro d it. r*v rtcessx 
pared. Tit :_n anr : m :r Axar vert least mys 
Af sror ss lit scars arctarer. :- nt r- nr: rc nt : pm 
v*>r: ~t r . Vrv». cansts vere .mrei e iX me 
brns.es 2 s 2 . sm :c re . -m and lit rercit repaired 

r ea~ X me ?vlu Vrr' ' T ‘ X Timer r reran 

Tbi*- *- 2 ? zomirmant-r. m- a -iznrurx irxirsrsiixa. rri mrr- 
xtic^ xl rot TTA-LJr rr ^ae rscirt - ic -rar.mr 
cr^rr.^-T xr ere ^ as xr irni air rut da- ino; rr 32c3se=»ac^s. 
i-*ii me rrr^r-^tsarii. pan.-r.uaBtr. r **a .rxo*o rc namHT. :r 
* rr*r nnr:*i*r xr *-i«)r»’r me tiuttc rr* ptre-sa. Tiu> 

iAnrrwti u~ xccmrart xr trr ir-ure CrnsciuTs!- i? -weir i> 
F'erfufirs*. >£arr5rngET>v oc Amteix^ me nunc it me xat—s >- 
c*r r*errtr uiOKnc.-oi :: r r me rensrs arrrrairc xr me 
rj-rirmyirr m *-c prrrmncn: £> rccr'esfort iu me rrmt_ Amer 
ire Merilur s -xar m.iim* me rrrrmmcxrirrr fotsmror cars* 
Hirnurm Leessb i 3 e»:mrr> it pt-xtra. imr rrrmarrrce t oenn 
itfsnrx sot X rr-rt.ra. Exeter me Isrfce an: r*tx me 
Gemme Hzrronzb. rerxest le rjarmrr. H. nnu*T^ 

Titm lit rerot remrm rr s sxrier rc mik eui 

Id lit mn -rmr.r rc il- I xld 2_dfr mitrs m lit 
f t,^ lit ~H*e>~iT. r~:«. i*t Tv 17 f-rr -- 

;d lit aesrrarTDOC cc nt A toe ecg^ rc varm vi* .A^c 
lit arttscar rr Hetoii. Tn r r s read rad nt 

MecTs-h is read mm t. nt smt me as bsctre 
2: is a sarred dorr 5rr al n mead n^s -eadm Tit 
liii day is jacted rare as nt amr dax rc itnxeraace 
and rr i \lacr 75 ar is rrii: Vrrreca. s day \\ itr 
lit certsaacy n lit syaarmar is c^tr al r-re merr- 
stlxes rp n rincorears rad 5easnars* v dici. are r-rtr- 
mmed on lit iriii Txrtss cm ntsc ccrasurcis is 
erersed- Tit rids rotr ic tit arte and lit 
nuns! TOiermrare of rids, art a erserrm rnard. 
baa erred So ^rea: ^-as lit irsaeear n v im lit lease 

liras beid tbai xs cbserxaace u-as rerarded as ctrrarr. ic 
srrrrct '«bea lit ?eroait aixd lit rreoites bad iaaed 
I: a secood Adar cocmrred lit fecra vxs rtcened i 
Dd lit iasm 

Tberc se-scs ro reasoc xo drmdc rbai al lias, roc 
irrau:*T coortmed xrci lit writ, rcr abmeiber m. 

te-prn mreb ooTOroarac relrpctas >tex> 
fwac xras lit esaiodsjts: ct a szcvma 
Seejcr cc sucse jcy ai sent ctircr* 
aroe aad a inner, af idtei rEsercatax 
xpras: some srendc orcresscrA Tit Jevs bad bn 
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rxnt. 
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— T~ a imer ''^rrc cm c»rr xte- ^ -r imr*- 

:mr nt iih~hi*c 22 . xrmrai x amxs 
cp Ttthzx rtmsr H irmar . nt am-eneny rc lit 
jk-»o r?g xxs ir 2sreriB7T, lit may srarxic ire lit 
fT*-mnr cc nt decree araxns: ntro rrt iesmra. ▼* 
are n> itlt*t ^cas raTti m pa rm nt Tm 
Xammr ixnt^erer e nt e&eimafs rc nt iesnm user 
mar nt ranne rr r fim it rr ibar. nteamii£ 
Oa nt ect r.aod r a r:»:»d indemiderc -easm it 
foimf irr a nairt Pnrnx e lit sense rc jm r if 
vm crcisidenLr vmrtr nt narnt. i*emr aready e 
es asace max n:e mxe srnrefaei nt nsem rr nt 
cmsr»3e rc Haim s rasinr —e. im: nt sxrrr aber xs 
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n*r rrod ~easm rz itntmrt a ieelanr 
rr^HTirmi; nt itrot xm*ed n ran amt » 

Tit literals rc nt TrserBitr =-a» it 
beex nt sane lor ix xs es=tarrj 
rmcmse Hi rnsi EEnse V it rs-ni'— - - nmre 

r'^ea e nt erHiai xself as nnr* ^ -t ii«w-—im_-. 
ntre seems it e'en si liteT c. iaw? i*eea nt •tmastia 
IF nt Tf v rnTr »-tt 25. nt Tft-pr rc \ i-irtinr jr ” xas 
Varcauaeis. rm nt :xi A dm rrr il i V.am 
7 *u Tbs raie rae ir a isr - ireix na inr -jl es 
>> mix s dry itmars Hhe-v-arxf —er. - me 

mi as nt xzy rm vnm nt -nrttm it*_mt »u.T«a 
>im iz lease is nt itv iai ex r»r Trie J>- * a—t *■ 
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PURIM 

god, and Zeresh may be Giris&, supposing a j written 
in error for j. Hence, at least some part of the story 
may go back to a national epos of Babylonia, represent¬ 
ing the conflict between the gods of Babylonia and of 
Elam. Efforts were accordingly made to discover, 
either in the Creation-story or in the Gilgames epic, a 
source for this portion. Although, however, there may 
be reminiscences, there is no known Babylonian account 
that could be regarded as the literary source of the story. 

The Creation-story does not associate Istar and Marduk as 
allies against Elamite gods, as would be required if it were the 
source. Nor will it admit, in its present form, of their alliance 
against Tiamat and her helpers, as Erbt ingeniously attempts 
to show. 

In the Gilgames-story, even if Gilgames as a solar hero be 
confused with Marduk, a sun god, we should have a sun-god 
and Babylonian tutelary divinity as champion against Humbaba 
of Elam, rather than against Humman. There is no place for 
any other of the Esther personages. A story of national conflicts 
is the most we could recognise. Istar indeed occurs ; but the 
hero and Istar are there essentially hostile. 

(tr) Zimmern .—At the same time, the resemblances 
brought out by these attempts do show that the Esther 
story is indebted for some of its incidents to the sources 
adduced, unless indeed it is directly drawn from some 
unknown source, which had already absorbed them. 
Intimately connected with these attempts was Zimmern’s 
derivation of Purlm from puhru , the Babylonian name 
for the assemblage of the gods, at the Zakmuku, or New 
Year’s festival, when under the presidency of Marduk 
the fates of the year were determined (see ZATW 
11 157 - 169 ). With this assemblage of the gods it is 
possible to connect the earlier portion of the Creation- 
story, where Marduk takes his place as chief among the 
gods and controller of the tablets of destiny. Hence 
it is not impossible that the recitation of this section of 
the Creation-story may have formed part of the ritual 
on the Babylonian New Year’s Day ; but that proves 
nothing for the month of Adar. 

The derivation of Purlin from puhru , however, even 
after the intervention of the Syriac mms, Mandaic toms, 
is difficult. The loss of the h is a grave objection. 
Besides, puhru does not mean ‘lot.’ Erbt suggests 
that after the Jewish fashion a Hebrew etymology was 
found from a root *ns. Assyrian pardru, which by 
meaning ‘to break in pieces,’ could come to mean ‘a 
small stone,' after the types of and prjrpos. This, 
however, does not explain why ‘ lots ’ needed to be 
reached as the meaning of the word. If the feast had 
to be assigned a name, why fix on Purlm, even if 
corrupted from Puhru, unless Puhru had been the name 
of the feast already? If that be granted, then Zimmern’s 
view must follow. If, however, the feast was already 
called Purlm, puhru is a difficult derivation. Nor does 
Erbt’s suggestion that puhru may have already become 
puru in Babylonian help at all. Certainly Jensen would 
not venture on such an assertion. 

Let us, however, sum up the present position of the 
inquiry as soberly as possible. It is a fact that in 

5 Present Babylonian P liru has these meanings— 

‘ ... f a small 'round stone,’ 1 a ‘counter’ (the 

inquiry ° rigin ° f the ‘ circle ’ to denote the 

^ number 10), a ‘vessel’ for holding oil, a 

stone ‘urn’ or ‘jar.’ It also means ‘lot,’ and is used 
of dividing an inheritance ‘by lot.’ 2 Further, in 
Assyrian it denotes a ‘term of office,’ specially the 
year of eponymy. These offices were entered upon at 
the New Year feast in Assyria. Hence whilst that 
festival may have been called the Puhru festival, it 
may also have been called the Puru festival. Such 
a name for the New Year festival, however, remains 
undiscovered in cuneiform literature. If it were fully 
established, we should still have to account for the 
transference of the date. As on the New Year festival 
all officials entered on their offices, however, it is con- 

1 Cp the present writer’s article in Expos. , Aug. 1896, pp. 
i5 I 'i54l Jensen, in Wildeboer’s Esther, 173. 

2 For references to passages see Assyria, Deeds and Docu¬ 
ments, vol. iii., p. 156^ 
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ceivable that those offices were previously fixed in Adar. 
Then the Puhru and Puru festivals would be separate. 
Marduk’s fixations of the fates may have been anticipated 
by the previous appeal to the 4 lot. ’ True, in historical 
times, the eponyms appear to follow a regular order, 
and an appeal to the lot seems out of question. Still, 
in the later Assyrian times this order is widely departed 
from, and granting the royal favour to have ‘ loaded 
the dice,’ we may imagine a formal appeal to the ‘ lot.’ 

The Babylonian hemerologies have yet to be consulted 
as to the observances in Adar. Unfortunately, these 
await publication. But the 13th of Adar was so far a 
fast day that on it no fish or fowl might be eaten : in 
one tablet the 13th is marked ‘not good,’ whilst the 
14th and 15th are ‘good’ ; on another the 14th was 
marked as ‘not favourable,’ whilst the 13th is ‘favour¬ 
able.’ On this tablet there is no entry preserved for 
the 15th ; but we know that at Sippara, in the ninth 
century B.c., of the six great yearly festivals of Samas, 
for which Nabu-aplu-iddin left rich vestments and 
endowments, one was held on the 15th of Adar. 
Hence, we see that a fast on the 13th, and feasts on 
the 14th and 15th, are quite in keeping with known 
Babylonian observances in Adar. 

Further, the antagonism of Marduk and Esther outside 
the Creation-story and Gilgames-epic is not so complete 
that one and the same day might not be sacred to 
Marduk and Istar, as was actually the case in the 
second Elul. 

Even if it be the case that the real derivation of 
Purim carries back both name and meaning to Baby¬ 
lonian times, the association of the stories told in 
Esther with the Jewish festival may have no parallel in 
its prototype. Indeed, as de Goeje has pointed out, 
there are elements of the story to be found in the 
Arabian Nights. Jensen has also shown reason to 
suppose Judith another Purim legend, with the same 
motif, though with different nomenclature. Erbt agrees 
with this, and has further shown that Esther itself is 
of composite origin. There seems to have been a 
somewhat wide circle of stories, more or less closely 
linked by popular association with the original Baby¬ 
lonian Purim festival or its Canaanite relative, and 
some of them are blended into these Jewish tales, 
adorned with incidents perhaps originally unrelated, 
but all twisted to serve the purpose of illustrating God’s 
care of his chosen people and his vengeance on their 
enemies. That Persian editions of some of these stories 
may have furnished some further modifications is not 
impossible ; but the Persian colouring may be artificial, 
being within the powers of a Jew even in the Macedonian 
times. Hence whilst the Nicanor day is probably the 
starting-point of the specifically Jewish festival, which 
may be artificial and intentional, the older sources of 
the Megillah are probably Gentile, Babylonian, with 
some Persian influence, and a free adaptation of 
material. The observances are appropriate to an 
occasion of national rejoicing for deliverance from 
disaster ; but they may preserve non-Jewish features of 
widely different origin. The time of observance is 
linked closely with the historic date of institution, but 
may be identical with previously observed festivals of 
other origin. c. H. w. j. 

Following Zimmern, J. G. Frazer inclines to hold that 
Purlm was derived by the Jews, probably at the time of 

6 . Further captivity from the Babylonian 

v Tr , ^ New Year festival of Zakmuk, which 

in ‘ Golden S alx>ut the verna ^ equinox. Further, 
Bough ’ 1 adopting the view of Br. Meissner, he 
® * would identify Zakmuk with the Sacaea, 
a Babylonian festival described by Berossus (Athenasus, 

1 [The condition of critical progress being the full develop¬ 
ment of a theory, taking in as many data as possible from all 
sources, we have no hesitation in appending a sketch of J. G. 
Frazer’s view of the origin of Purim (Golden Bought), 3 138-200), 
to which will be added, a very brief sketch of the position 
necessitated by another inquiry which has the closest bearing 
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14 639 c ; cp Dio Chrysostom, Or . iv.6 9 f M) and Strabo 
(xi. 85). A serious objection, however, to identifying 
Zakmuk with the Sacaea is that, whereas Zakmuk was 
held in spring, the Sacaea seems to have fallen in 
summer, probably in July. The two chief features of 
the Sacaea were (1) its Bacchanalian or orgiastic 
character, and (2) the appointment of a condemned 
criminal to be a mock or temporary king (Zoganes), 
who after enjoying full license for five days, including 
permission to use the king's concubines, was stript of 
his royal robes, scourged, and hanged or crucified. 
Resemblances to these two features of the Sacaea are 
found (1) in the orgiastic character of Purim, and (2) 
in the story of Haman and Mordecai, of whom one 
sought and the other attained a temporary grant of 
royal honours, while the unsuccessful aspirant perished 
on the gallows. Further, a vestige of the leave granted 
to the mock king of the Sacaea to use the king’s con¬ 
cubines may perhaps be discerned in the suspicion of 
Ahasuerus that Haman intended violence to the queen 
(Esther 78 ). Following Jensen and others, Frazer identi¬ 
fies Mordecai and Esther with the great Babylonian 
deities Marduk and Ishtar, and he further inclines to 
accept Jensen's identification of Haman and Vashti 
with the Elamite deities Humman and Vashti. P'razer 
conjectures, however, that this opposition between the 
native Babylonian deities on the one hand and the deities 
of the hostile Elamites on the other hand was not original 
but sprang from a later misunderstanding. Originally, 
if he is right, Haman and Vashti on the one side and 
Mordecai and Esther (Marduk and Istar) on the other 
represented the same divine couple viewed under 
different aspects. Haman and Vashti stood for the 
god and goddess of fertility regarded as decaying and 
dying with the old year ; Mordecai and Esther stood 
for the same divine beings coming to life again with the 
new year in spring. He supposes that at the New 
Year festival the god and goddess were personated by 
a human couple, a mock king and queen, whose 
temporary union was meant to promote, by means of 
sympathetic magic, the fruitfulness of the earth and the 
fecundity of the flocks and herds for the year. When 
the mock king (the Zoganes of the Sacaea) had dis¬ 
charged this function, he was put to death, originally 
perhaps at the end of the year, and his place was taken 
by a new representative of the deity, who after a similar 
union with another mock queen shared the fate of his 
predecessor. Movers pointed out long ago (Die 
Phonizter, 1 490^:) that the legends of Sardanapalus 
and Semiramis appear to embody reminiscences, both 
of the debauchery of these temporary kings and queens 
and of the violent death of the male partner. Thus, 
on Frazer's theory, Haman and Vashti were originally 
the outgoing representatives of the powers of fertility, 
of whom at the end of the year one was slain and the 
other deposed : Mordecai and Esther (Marduk and 
Ishtar) were the incoming representatives of these same 
powers, who were appointed at the beginning of the 
year in spring, and after enjoying their regal and con¬ 
jugal privileges for a season went the way of their 
predecessors. A reminiscence of a conjugal relation 
between Mordecai and Esther is preserved in Jewish 
tradition (J. J. Schudt, Jiidische Alerkwurdigkeiten , ii. 
Theil, 316). The whole custom may thus have been 
the oriental equivalent of those popular European 
ceremonies which celebrate the advent of spring by 
representing in a dramatic form the expulsion or defeat 
of winter by the victorious summer ; and it would be 
intimately related to the custom of personating the 
powers of vegetation by a king and queen of May. At 
the Sacaea, at least in later times, the mock king was 
always a condemned criminal; so that public opinion 
was not shocked by the custom of putting him to death. 

From the Acts of St. Dasius , published a few years 

on the criticism of the theories so ably and zealously being 
elaborated in Germany and England.—E d.] 
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ago by Prof. Franz Cumont of Ghent (Analecta BoD 
landiana , 16 , 1897, PP- S'* 6 ), we learn that in like 
manner the Roman soldiers at Durostolum in Moesia 
used to appoint one of their number as a representative 
of the divine king Saturn, who was put to death at the 
Saturnalia after enjoying a nominal reign of thirty days. 1 
In later times the Jews have been wont to make 
effigies of Haman and destroy them at Purim. Such 
a ceremony has not unfrequently been a mitigation of 
an older practice of putting a man to death. There 
are some grounds for thinking that all over the ancient 
world, from Italy to Babylon, there prevailed at a very 
remote era a custom of annually appointing a human 
representative of the divine powers of fertility, who 
exercised his divine and royal functions for the purpose 
of quickening the earth and the flocks, and then suffered 
a violent death. Of such a custom both Purim and the 
Saturnalia are, on Frazer’s theory, mitigated survivals. 

J. G. F. 

The hospitality given to rival though closely con¬ 
nected theories which assume that in the main the MT 
7 P nhnhl * s correct - justifies us in pointing out here 
r It of l ^ at USe Bab y lonian material, and 
textual tbe a PP bcabon a mythological key de- 
. . rived from that material to the problems 
cri icism. t j ie stor y 0 f Esther is only to a slight 
extent legitimate if the results of criticism referred to 
under Mordecai and Vashti (cp Crit. Bib.) are 
correct. The critical view of the origin of Esther to 
which they lead is that this book, like Judith, is based 
on an earlier narrative, the traces of which are still 
visible in the proper names, and which had a different 
geographical and historical setting. That Mordecai 
has no connection with Marduk, but is simply a corrup¬ 
tion of a name such as Carmeli (one of the popular 
distortions of Jerahmeeli), appears to the present writer, 
from a text-critical point of view, certain (cp Ezra 22 
Neh. 7 7). Hadassah and Esther seem to be equally 
remote from Istar, being simply variants of the same 
name, which in its original form is Israelith (cp Judith). 
Haman is Heman or Hemam. Hammedatha is an 
outgrowth of Hemdan (Gen. 3626). In fact, the original 
Esther referred to a captivity of the Jews in Edom (cp 
Obadiah, Book). The Persian element has been ex¬ 
aggerated. 

If we reserve the bulk of the text-critical evidence, it 
may suffice to remark here that in 1 3 ccmsn '"lDl D“IS S’fl 
should be emended into E’SnDHT (cp Paras). With 

regard to (37 [where pn 'jsS is no doubt an error for 
’JE*?] 9 24) and 0^3 (9 26, etc.), one must venture to say 
that, however plausible the connection with Ass. Juru ‘a round 
stone’ may be, and willing as one may be to admit the possibility 
that, when Esther was edited in its present form, there may 

have been a Hebrew word "V )3 with that meaning (cp Vth 
and BDB 174a), one can hardly believe that ‘the stones'— i.e ., 
‘the lots’—gives the right meaning of Purim. Even from the 
point of view of a conservative textual criticism, it is difficult to 
make a connection of Purim with the Babylonian New Year’s 
festival probable, and from a text-critical point of view it is 
most improbable. 

The origin of * Purim ’ cannot be finally settled. In 
the view of the present writer, however, it is not im¬ 
probable that Pur and Purim are corruptions of a 
place-name, and that place-name very possibly was 
some collateral form of Ephrath, for there seems to 
have been an Ephrath in Jerahmeelite 2 territory; cp 
Paradise, § 5, end, Rachel. 

It is at Ephrath that the peril and the deliverance of 
the Jews are localised. It may, however, be cheerfully 

1 The analogy between the treatment of this Roman repre¬ 
sentative of Saturn and the mockery and death of Jesus was first 
pointed out by P. Wendland ( Hermes , 33 , 1898, pp. 175-179). 
Frazer has also been struck by this analogy 7 . He conjectures 
that the Jews may have borrowed from the Babylonians the 
custom of putting a malefactor to death at Purim in the character 
of Haman, and that Jesus may have suffered in that character. 
For the details of his theory see The Gotden Bought), 3 187 ff. 

2 Jerahmeelite is here used in its proper sense, referring to the 
land of the Negeb. 
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granted that, as in the case of the stories of Abraham, 
Joseph, Moses, a few elements of mythic affinities may 
have found their way, in a very pale form, into the 
Esther story. There were doubtless, many such motifs , 
and narrators could not help using them. 

This attempted solution of the problem of Purim (and of 
Esther) may be supported by a brief reference to a possible similar 
solution of the problem of the stories of Daniel. ‘ Daniel,’ 
in Ezek. 14 14 20 283 is most easily explained as a cor* 
ruption of ‘ Jerahmeel,’ ?RJDnT. It is by no means improbable 
(when we consider the extent to which the editorial transforma¬ 
tion of certain literary works has gone in the OT) that the 
hero of the stories in our Hook of Daniel was originally called 
by some popular mutilation of ‘Jerahmeel’ such as Carmeli, 
that ‘ Habel,’ Sm. > s a distortion of ^>DT = SiOnV (Jerahmeel), 
that ‘ Nebuchadrezzar ’ comes from Nebrod (named after the 
great North Arabian hero—see Nimrod), and ‘Helshazzar’ 
from ‘ Baal, prince of Missur.’ This is supported by the theory 
(see Nergal-sharkzer’; Obadiah [Book], § sj/l) that the 
Misrites took part in the siege of Jerusalem, and carried away 
captives from it, and, in fact, by the arguments already offered 
in the case of the Hook of Esther. It may be added that the 
force of the evidence for the editorial resetting of biblical tradi¬ 
tions is cumulative (see Crit. Bib.). t. K. C. 

For the literature of the subject, see Erbt, Die Puri visage, 
1-5. For a discussion of the distinct Esther and Marduk stories 
and allied stories which afford more or less close 
Literature, parallels, see Erbt, 45-76. For the Babylonian 
piiru see Zimmern, Beitrage zur Kenntniss der 
Bab. Religion. The indirect contributions of Winckler, AOF 
2 101 182 353 381, note, etc., are to be read for their suggestive¬ 
ness, but hardly account for all the facts. 

c. h. w. j., §§ 1-5 ; j. G. F., § 6 ; t. k. c., § 7. 

PURPLE. The two sorts of purple dye mentioned 
in the OT are called respectively priK, 'argdmdn (in 
2 Ch. 27 [6] jirux) and nSsn, ttkeleth. For atgd?ndn (a 
bright red kind) EV gives 4 purple ’ ; for ttk&leth (a 
violet blue) the rendering is ‘blue.’ The two terms 
often occur together, like their cognates in Assyrian 
(KATM 154/). It is remarkable that there is 
only one biblical mention of purple stuffs of native 
Phoenician origin ; but though it refers nominally to the 
time of Solomon, it can only be used for the third 
century H.c. (2 Ch. 26 [7] 13 [14]). According to Ezekiel 
(27 7) both purple-red and purple-blue stuffs were im¬ 
ported from the 4 eoastlands of Elishah ’ (q.v.), as if 
the Tyrians preferred expensive foreign to cheaper 
native products—an improbable idea, which of itself 
suggests that an examination of the basis of the view 
that Tyre is the city meant by Ezekiel is not superfluous 
(see Crit. Bib. ). Certainly the industry of preparing 
purple dye in Phoenicia must have been of great antiquity ; 
the Phoenicians indeed were traditionally regarded as its 
inventors (ep Phcenicia, § i). To this day large ac¬ 
cumulations of the shells of the purple-producing murex 
are to be found in the neighbourhood of Tyre, 1 and re¬ 
mains of the vats in which the dye was prepared are still 
found at Sidon. In Europe theS. Italian coasts (Elishah?) 
and those of Laconia and the Euripus, in Asia Minor 
the coast of Caria, and in North Africa the island of 
Meninx (SE. of Carthage) and the Gnetulian coast are 
specially mentioned as, besides the Phoenician coast, 
sources of the murex (ep Plin. HN 96 o). 

It is not surprising that the costly purple stuffs were 
much in request for sanctuaries and sacred officers. 
Van Hoonacker (Be sacerdoce Ldvitique, 341^) takes 
the trouble to show that the purple and violet of the 
Jewish high priest’s dress are no indication of a royal as 
distinct from the pontifical dignity. Other priests and 
high-priests wore purple— e.g. , the chief priest of 
Hierapolis in Syria (Lucian, De Syr. Dea, 42), the 
priest of Zeus at Magnesia in Asia Minor (Strabo, 
I4648), the priest of Hercules at Tarsus (Athen. 554), 
and the Roman augurs (Serv. ad sEn. 7 612). 2 'I'he blue 
purple seems to have been more used for sacred purposes 
than the red. See Tabernacle. 

Supplementing the article Colours (§8 13, 15) we may draw 
attention to three biblical passages (about each of which there is 

1 The laU Heb. name for the murex is p'Vn; in Shabb. 26 a 
the collectors of the shells are spoken of (See Jastrow, Lex.). 

2 The references are from Dillmann-Ryssel (Ex. Lev. 342). 
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something new to be said) which are not specially considered 
there. 

(a) In Cant. 3 10 MT we read that the centre (AV * covering,' 
RV ‘ seat ’) of Solomon’s grand palanquin was ‘ of purple.’ It is 
obvious, however, that 4 silver-gold-purple-love ’ form an odd 
combination. ‘ Purple ’ should be atgummlm=almuggim-wood ; 
‘love ' should be ‘ ebony’ (see Litter). 

(b) In 1 K. 22 10 MT makes Ahaband Jehoshaphat sit in their 
robes of state 4 in a threshing-floor' (see RVnig.). What the 
narrator really said was that they seated themselves (at the 
entrance of the gate of Samaria) ‘in purpte robes' (argaman 
for bigore n ; Kamph., Ki.). A writer in a Bible Dictionary 
(Riehm, HWB l 2 J 1268**) says that there is nowhere any reference 
to the use of purple robes by kings of Israel. If the suggestion 
just made be accepted this will now be seen to need qualification. 
It would certainly be strange if so late as the lime of Ahab purple 
robes were unused by the Israelitish kings. The Midianite kings 
are reporied to have worn them (Judg. 826), and the Books of 
Daniel (57 16 29) and Esther (815) speak of the gift of purple 
raiment as a signal mark of favour from Babylonian and Persian 
kings. 

(c) In Bar. 672, to heighten the effect of the sarcasms on 
idolatry, it is said (cp Jer. IO9) that the idols are seen to he no 
gods by the ‘ purple and * * that rots upon them,’ tt)9 nop<f>vpa<; 
teal rqs jj.app.apov [BAQ]; Vg. ‘a purpura quoque et murice ’; 
EV ‘bright purple,’ RVmg- ‘purple and brightness.’ The key 
to this passage (supposed to be desperate) is Cant. 5 15, 
where © has pappapivos for VV. The writer of Bar. 672 most 
certainly translates from a Hebrew original; he confounds 

‘ white marble ’ with ‘fine linen.’ ‘Purple and fine linen’ 
is a natural combination (Esth. 16815 "IRI pin). 

PURSE. 1 1. D '3 is thus rendered only in Pr. 1 14 ; 
elsewhere it is translated ‘bag.’ See Hag, 2. 

2. fia\ai'Tioi', Lk. 10 4 etc. See Bag, 5. 

3. £hSi/i 7, Mt. 10 9 Mk. 68. See Girdle, 2 «. 

PURSLAIN (ni^n), referred to in Job 66 RV m e- 
The general sense of the context is clear (see Fowls, 
§4); but expositors waver between 4 white of an egg’ 
and 4 purslain ’ as the rendering of halldmuth. This is 
not such a trifle as it may seem ; the first reply of Job 
to Eliphaz (see Job [Book], § 5) is so fine that we 
cannot endure that our impression should be spoiled at 
the opening by the very poor sixth and seventh verses. 
It is one step towards the recovery of sense to substitute 
‘ purslain ’ for ' white of an egg,’ if this can be justified. 

First, as to ‘white of an egg.’ This sense is thought to be 
supported by the Talmudic NJicSn, ‘ yolk of an egg ' (Terumdtk 
10 12 ; *Abodd zdrd, 40 a), as if the ‘slime (?) of the yolk of an 
egg’ were a natural phrase for 4 white of an egg.’ Next as to 
‘purslain,’ For this the Syrian h'lemta, NH n*p^n are com¬ 
pared. It is true, this means not strictly ‘purslain,’ but the 
anckusa , Germ. Ochsentnaul ( see Low, Aram. PJJanzennamett , 
no. 120), a plant such as only the poorest would eat, like the 
borago , which indeed is related to the anckusa. The English 
reader, however, would gain nothing by the substitution of 
anckusa; let us therefore conventionally retain ‘purslain.’ 

The rest of the verse, however, is quite impossible, 
and the correction, though it has been missed, lies close 
at hand. Instead of AV’s 

Can that which is unsavoury be eaten without salt, 

Or is there any taste in the white of an egg? 

we should probably read thus, 

Can I eat my morsel with leaves of mallow, 

Or drink purslain broth? 

‘ My morsel ’ is suggested by © (apro«); ‘ leaves of mallow ’ by 
Job 30 4 (emended text), a passage fully explained elsewhere 
(see Juniper), which combines these two plants — mallow and 
purslain (rather anckusa), as foods of the poorest and meanest 
class. Those who read w>. 5 and 6 together now, will not be 
disappointed. Cp Mallow. 

The Hebrew is JMoWl pTD nfitfR'CK 'PS 

The latter part occurs in a corrupt variant in v. 7 b ; on v . ja 
(which is misplaced) see Duhm. T. K. C. 

PUT, AV (twice) Phut (D- 1 S Gen. 106 iCh. 18 
Jer. 40 9 Ezek. 27 10 30 5 385 Nah. 3 9 f ; 2 $ov8 3 in Gen. [ADE] 
and Ch. [BA], also Judith 2 23, elsewhere AqSve? [BAQ 1 except 
in Nah. r»}$ $1/7179 [BRA]; AV has * Libyans ’ once and ‘ Libya ’ 
twice). 

According to the present form of Jer. 469 Ezek. 27 10 
305 385 Neh. 39, a people which, like Lud (Lydians?), 

1 From (Svpaa; see Leather. 

2 On Ezek. 38 5 see Paras, and on Nah. 89 see Lubim. 

3 (5 BAQmg. also gives $ovfi, where MT has ^5, in Is. 6619. 
Probably t^S * s the true reading. 
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supplied mercenary troops to Egypt and to Tyre. Doubt 
has been thrown, however, on the authenticity of the text 
of these passages. It is very possible that prophecies 
which originally referred to North Arabian regions have 
been so altered, partly by accidental corruption, partly 
by editorial manipulation, as to refer to Egypt and 
Egyptian cities and to countries connected, locally or 
otherwise, with the Nile-valley (see No-Amon, and 
Cril. Bib.). At any rate, if we grant (see Cush, § 2) 
that D'lsDi cod in Gen. 106 (1 Ch. 18 ) means the North 
iir Arabian regions called Kusand Musur, 

n en. . b ecornes reasonable to hold that the 
region intended there by *353 lay between Musur (see 
Mizraim) and Canaan ; and the corruption of names 
being such a common phenomenon in the MT, we can 
hardly avoid supposing that 013 in Gen. 106 comes 
from njnx or possibly from nc^3 or n^3, into which (see 


Pelethites) rsox (Zarephath) appears to the present 
writer to be sometimes corrupted. How important and 
troublesome a population in early times the Zarephath- 
ites were, is shown elsewhere. 1 See Zarephath, and 
cp Letushim. 

The determination of the locality of the true Put 
(if we may admit its existence) is not easy. This at 

O PMqawViava ^ eaSt * S C ^ ear - that r>Ut > S n0t ^ an( * 

z. ijisewnere. of Punt ( famous from Queen n a ' t _ 

sepsut’s expedition ; see Egypt, §§ 48, 53), for Punt 
never supplied Egypt with warriors. Nah. 39 (best 
reading ; see Lubim) suggests a better view of Put and 
Ludim as the 4 helpers ’ of No-Amon (the Egyptian 
Thebes) in the latter part of the Assyrian period ; cp 
Jer. 46 g, Ezek. 27 10. Put and Lud (or Ludim) might 
therefore be the Carian and Lydian mercenaries of the 
later Egyptian kings. (This suggests a not impossible 
explanation of Ludim, in Gen. 10 13. ) This view may 
perhaps be confirmed by a cuneiform fragment on the 
war of Nebuchadrezzar against Amasis, published by 
Strassmaier, and translated by Sayce ( Acad . nth April 
1891, 25th July 1892) and Winckler (A OEI511 f ). It 
is there stated that in the course of his campaign 
Nebuchadrezzar had to do with an ally of Amasis whose 
city or land was called Putu-Yaman, and is described, 
with another town of the same prince, as 4 far regions 
in the midst of the sea.’ Krall {Acad. 23rd May 
1891) identified Putu-Yaman with Cyrene, Sayce with 
Pelusium. It seems more natural, however, to think of 
some remoter country, such as the island of Samos 
(so Wi. ), or at any rate of some part of the coast of Asia 
Minor, such as Caria, close to which Samos lay. Such 
conjectures as these are necessary if we accept the 
traditional text of the prophetic passages referred to 
above. But the question is whether 4 Put ’ may not be 
simply due to textual corruption—whether the editor 
may not have retained it out of conscientiousness, and 
without holding any opinion as to the connection of a 
region called Put with Mizraim or Egypt. T. K. c. 


PUTEOLI (rronoAoi, Acts 28 13), called by the 
Greeks Dicaearchia, was a colony from the neighbouring 
Cyme (Cumae), itself the first Greek colony planted on 
Italian soil. It lay on the northern shore of the bay of 
Naples : about 5 m. eastward was Neapolis (Naples), 
also a colony from Cumae. The name Puteoli (= 
‘Wells'; mod. Pozzuoli) was probably given to 
Dicaearchia by the Romans in 194 B. c. , when a citizen 
colony was planted there (Strabo, 245). The harbour 
was excellent ; and 4 Ostia and Puteoli became the 
great marts, not only for Syrian unguents and Egyptian 
linen, but also for the faith 2 * of the East* (Mommsen, 
Hist, of Rome, ET3437). 

The transmarine traffic, chiefly one of imports, was concen- 


1 To complete this statement it should be added that on 
(Ham) in Gen. 10 5 is not improhably a fragment of SnIDIW 
(Jerahmeel). 

2 It is significant that the first temple to the living Augustus 

was erected in Puteoli, by a private person; cp Marq. Rdm. 
Staatw. 1 201, n. 
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trated in those two harbours, the traffic in luxuries being mainly 
directed to Puteoli, in the immediate neighbourhood of whicn 
town was a market hardly inferior to that of the capital itself 
— viz., the district of Bake, which was the great resort of the 
wealthy. 

In the last years of the Republic and the early period 
of the Empire, Puteoli was the great Italian port for 
the Mediterranean trade (cp Stat. 5 / 7 ^. 3 s 75, litora 
mundi hospita ), especially for that of its eastern half. 1 

Puteoli had attained this importance even before the ruin 
of Delos (Strabo, 486); but that event assured its supremacy, 
and gained it also the name itself of ‘little Delos ’ (cp Festus, 
122, minorem Delum Puteolos esse dixerunt quod Delos ali- 
quando maximum emporium fuerit totius orbis terr arum, 
cui successit postea Puteolanum, etc.). Though the town was 
iSo m. from Rome, travellers going to the capital often pre¬ 
ferred to land at it (e.g. , Cicero, see Pro Plane. 2665, cum. . . . 
decedens e proyincia Puteolos forte venissem ; from Sicily. Cp 
Jos. Ant. xv ii. 12 i xviii. 7 2 : Jews journeying to Rome from 
Palestine). 

The accumulation of sand at the Tiber’s mouth 
compelled the grain-ships also to anchor at Puteoli, 
if they were not to be unladed in the open sea at Ostia 
(cp Strabo, 231). In the second year of Claudius a new 
harbour at Ostia was begun (Dio Cass. 60 u), which 
was completed under Nero, and known as the Porlus 
Augusti. The construction of this harbour sealed the 
fate of Puteoli (cp CIL 10 182/I ; Beloch, Campanien, 
114 f) ; but some years would elapse before the trade 
was permanently diverted to the northern harbour. 
The latter may not yet have been completed when Paul 
landed at Puteoli (60 A. D.): or the ship, as Ramsay 
suggests {St. Paul the Traveller , 345), proceeded to 
Ostia. Seneca gives a graphic account of the arrival 
of the Alexandrian fleet at Puteoli {Ep. 77). All ships 
entering the bay were obliged to strike their topsails 
{suppara), except the grain-ships, which could therefore 
be distinguished at a distance. It was also the practice 
to send forward fast-sailing vessels (tabellarier) to 
announce the coming of the fleet, whose safe arrival 
meant so much for the populace of Rome (cp Suet. 
Aug. 98). 

It was a natural result of the intercourse of Puteoli 
with the East, that Paul found Christians there (v. 14). 

After the time of Domitian, the road to Rome went along the 
coast (the Via Domitiana) to Sinuessa, where it joined the 
great Via Appia. In Paul’s time the Appian Way was joined 
at Capua by the crossroad called the 4 Campanian' Road, 
leading from Cumae Bake and Puteoli (cp Suet. Aug. 94 ; Pliny, 
HN 18 29 ; Hor. Ep. i. 16 10 f.). \v. j. w. 

PUTHITE pim cp Pithon [Jin'S] ; M 6 i 4 ei 0 eiM 

[B], rj<f>i$eiv .[A], a<fxf>ovdi [L]; Vg. Aputhei; AV, by a misprint 
[corrected in RVJ, Puhite), a post-exilic family of Kirjath- 
jearim (1 Ch. 2 53). See Shobal. 

PUTIEL (Sn'D-IB ; (J>oytihA [BAL]), apparently 
the father-in-law of Eleazar (Ex. 625 [P]). The name 
of the child of the 4 daughter of Putiel' was Phinehas, 
and both Putiel and Phinehas have been thought to 
have an Egyptian origin. In the case of Putiel, 
indeed, it is of course only the first part which comes 
into question (cp the hybrid form Pet-baal [Brugsch, 
GA 19/239]) ; but it is conceivable that the Hebrew’ el 
was substituted by P for the Egyptian ph-ra (cp 
Potiphera ). Upon this theory ‘Putiel’ means 4 He 
whom El (God) has given.’ 

[In the Egyptian Aramaic inscriptions and papyri of the end 
of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. we often find ^3 as an 
element of names (cp Gk. compounds like 7rer-o<ripis = Aram. 
yiD'lBB, CIS 2 138 A). A still earlier example is quoted from an 
inscription belongingto Teima in Arabia (see CAS ’2 113).] 

But though Hommel (AHT 293) treats 4 Putiel ’ as a genuine 
Israelitish name of the Mosaic epoch, wemust bear in mind the 
frequency of corruption in the genealogies. Phinehas, too, is 
most likely corrupt; the name should probably be Jerahmeel. 
When we remember the strong S. Palestinian connection of 
Levi, a half-Egyptian origin of Putiel is very improbable. 
Most likely Puti is an ethnic, and / simply an afformative (cp 
‘Nethaneel,’ etc.); on the Put of S. Palestine or N. Arabia, 
see Put. T. k. C. 

1 Cp CIL 101797, a dedication to L. Calpurnius Capitolinus 
by the mercatores qui Alexandriai Asiai Syriai negotiantur. 
See Beloch, Campanien , 121/. 
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PUVAH 

PTTVAH (n*\ 3 ), Gen. 46 1 3 RV, AV Phuvah. See 
Puah i. 

PYGARG diion; * leaper’J?]; nyr&Proc 

— i.e., ' white-rumped’ [BL], ttyA<\P|-OC [A]; fygargus), 
a clean animal mentioned only in Dt. 14 sf (see Clean 
AND UNCLEAN, § 8). The rendering of EV, derived 
from (55, is improbable, and the AV m ^* ' bison ' is almost 
certainly incorrect. Targ. Pesh. favour ' mountain-goat,’ 
which is the meaning of the doubtless related Ass. word 
dassu. 1 Dilon is identified by Tristram with the Addax 2 

1 For the Ass. analogy cp Del. Ass. Studien , 1 54; Hommel, 
Sdugethiere , 391 ; and see TSBA 5346 and Ball, PS BA 11 395 

(who translates ‘spotted deer’). For the Pesh. IP- 9 , raimd, 
see Unicorn. 

2 This is supported by addacem (in the accus.) which, 
according to Pliny, is the African name for the Strepsiceros (cp 
mod. Ar. names adas, okas; cited by Houghton, Smith’s DB). 
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(Addax nasomaculatus ) ; this denizen of Arabia and 
Northern Africa, it is true, can hardly be said to have 
been known in Palestine, in recent times at least ; but 
it is improbable that the ancients distinguished clearly 
between the species. Herodotus (4192) uses the word to 
denote some Libyan deer or antelope ; but possibly any 
antelope with a white rump may have been meant. 

The Addax is rather over than under 3 ft. in height, of a 
yellowish-white colour, with a brown head, neck, and mane ; 
the horns attain a length of nearly 3 ft., measured along the 
spiral, and are ringed at the base. The Bedouins regularly 
hunt the Addax in the deserts and wastes which it frequents; 
the flesh is eaten. The name recurs as that of a Seirite clan; 
see Dishon. a. E. S.— S. A. C. 

PYRRHUS (nyppoc [Ti.WH]), Acts 20 4 , father of 

SOPATER {q.V.). 

PYTHON (ttn€YM& nyO^N^), Actsl6i6, EV m ?-, 
EV a spirit of Divination (q.v .). 
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